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PREFATORY  MEMOIR 

TO 

JONATHAN  SWIFT 


The  History  of  Swift  belongs  rather  to  the  list  of  British  Statesmen 
and  patriots,  than  to  that  of  mere  Novelists,  as,  indeed,  the  work 
which  places  him  in  the  latter  class,  belongs  to  the  class  of  political 
romances,  rather  than  to  that  which  comprehends  the  lighter  effusions 
of  fiction.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  strictly  to  have*  claimed  a  place  in 
the  present  collection  ;  but  it  possesses  such  charms,  considered  mere- 
ly as  a  work  of  imagination,  and  it  is  so  often  read  without  any  farther 
view,  that  the  Publishers  conceived  the  compilation  would  have  been 
imperfect,  if  Gulliver's  Travels  had  been  excluded. 

It  has  been  so  lately  the  task  of  the  present  Editor,  to  offer  to  the 
.public  a  detailed  history  of  Swift's  life,  with  some  observations  on  his 
writings,  that  he  may  be  pardoned  for  here  repeating  a  very  few 
events  and  data  from  the  former,  and  extracting  from  the  latter  the 
short  commentary  on  the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  to  which  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  add  much  that  is  important  or  curious. 

The  celebrated  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  30th 
November,  1667.  He  was  of  English  parentage,  and  his  father  dying 
early,  and  in  poverty,  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Godwin  Swift, 
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his  uncle.  He  passed  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  without  being 
able  to  attain  the  usual  honours,  owing  certainly  rather  to  carelessness 
and  impatience  of  discipline,  than  to  any  other  insufficiency,  since  he 
possessed,  during  his  residence  there,  the  knowledge  requisite  to  plan, 
and  in  part  execute,  his  celebrated  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

From  college  Swift  passed  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
with  whom  he  resided,  with  a  brief  interval,  from  1688  to  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1698-9,  gradually  cultivating  and  unfolding  during  the 
interval  the  powers  which  he  possessed.  He  went  with  Lord  Berkley, 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  to  that  country,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  chaplain,  and  received  from  him  the  livings  of  Agher,  Laracor, 
and  Rathbeggan,  which,  with  other  small  church  preferments,  made 
up  a  moderate  income,  on  which  he  lived  with  the  strictest  economy. 
His  retreat  was  shared  by  the  unfortunate  Stella,  or  Mrs  Johnson,  a 
young  lady  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's family,  to  whom  he  became  passionately  attached,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy.    But,  without  seeking  her  in  mar- 
riage, he  regulated  their  intercourse  with  so  much  caution,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  annex  to  it  any  suspicion  of  impropriety.  Swift's  life,  du- 
ring this  period,  was  varied  by  several  visits  to  England,  where  he 
had  now  formed  an  intimacy  with  several  noblemen,  chiefly  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  with  the  celebrated  Addison,  Steele,  Henley,  and 
others.    The  future  satirist  became  distinguished  by  some  political 
writings,  but  more  particularly  by  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  singular  books,  which 
had  yet  appeared  in  religious  controversy.    Although  the  authors 
name  was  carefully  concealed,  the  public  opinion  attached  the  author- 
ship of  this  work  to  Swift ;  and,  as  religious  opinions  were  treated  in 
the  Tale  with  unbecoming  levity,  (to  say  the  least,)  he  found  it  a 
frequently  recurring  and  insurmountable  bar  to  his  attaining  the  high- 
est rank  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Swift  appears  to  have  been  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  Whig  friends  for  not  exerting  themselves  more  ac- 
tively in  his  behalf;  he  thought  also  that  their  party  meditated  harm 
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to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  although  he  had  hitherto  called  him- 
self a  Whig  in  politics  respecting  the  state,  yet  he  was  equally  zealous 
as  a  High-churchman,  when  the  rights  of  his  profession  were  called  in 
question.  From  a  mixture  of  these  motives,  he  was  led  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Whigs,  upon  the  memorable  change  of  administration  in 
1710-11,  which  called  to  the  helm  Harley  and  St  John,  instead  of 
Godolphin  and  Somers. 

Our  author  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Tory  ministers  with  the  whole 
energy  of  his  character,  and  with  very  inadequate  assistance  fought 
their  battle  for  the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  enjoyed,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  countenance 
and  intimacy  both  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke ;  and,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  their  connexion,  Swift  was  long  the  only  mutual  friend  who 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  them.  When  a  total  breach  became  una- 
voidable, he  manfully  and  generously  adhered  to  Oxford,  who,  as  the 
weaker  party,  was  forced  to  yield  a  momentary  triumph  to  his  late  as- 
sociate, speedily  ended  by  the  Queen's  unexpected  death,  which  in^ 
volved  both  her  late  ministers  in  exile  or  proscription. 

Swift,  who  had  his  full  share  of  the  odium  which  the  successful 
Whigs  attached  to  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  Tories,  retired  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  had  obtained  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Patrick's,  the  high- 
est preferment  which  the  late  Ministry  had  been  able  to  procure  for 
him. 

He  was  now  in  a  state  of  adversity,  separated  from  Pope,  Arbuth- 
not,  Prior,  and  other  friends  of  congenial  talent,  whose  intimacy  he 
had  enjoyed  when  in  England ;  discountenanced  by  the  governors  of 
the  country  which  he  inhabited,  and  unpopular  among  the  inhabitants  ; 
his  society  limited  to  a  few  clergymen,  who  pretended  to  some  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  peace  of  mind  harassed  by  the  passions  of  Miss  Vanhom- 
righ,  (the  celebrated  Vanessa,)  who  had  followed  him  from  London  to 
Ireland. 

With  this  unhappy  lady  Swift  had  lived  on  the  same  dangerous 
footing  of  Platonic  intimacy,  in  which  he  had  indulged  with  Stella. 
But  the  temper  of  Vanessa  was  different ;  and  with  whatever  degree  of 
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regulated  affection  Swift,  on  his  own  part,  may  have  qualified  their  in- 
tercourse, the  return  she  made  was  that  of  active  and  overpowering 
passion.  The  catastrophe  is  too  well  known.  Obliged  to  decide  upon 
the  claims  of  two  amiable  and  attached  women,  Swift  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  married  Mrs  Johnson,  and  Vanessa  is  in  consequence  be- 
lieved to  have  died  chiefly  of  a  broken  heart.    But  the  union  of  the 
Dean  and  Stella  created  no  alteration  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  which  continued  as  reserved  as  before ;  and  such  was  the  myste- 
ry observed  in  the  whole  circumstances,  that  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
say,  that  the  evidence  predominates  in  favour  of  a  secret  marriage, 
than  that  such  is  actually  proved  to  have  taken  place.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  Swift,  by  affecting  towards  two  beautiful  and  amiable 
women  a  species  of  intimate  intercourse,  totally  divested  of  sexual 
passion,  probably  shortened  both  their  lives,  and  certainly  embittered 
his  own. 

To  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  his  domestic  misfortunes,  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  of  which  Swift  ably  availed  himself,  not  only  again 
to  become  a  man  of  first-rate  consequence  in  the  political  world,  but  to 
attract  to  himself  a  degree  of  popularity  higher  than  had  ever  been  at- 
tained by  any  individual  in  Ireland.  That  fine  kingdom  it  had  hither- 
to been  the  uniform  policy  of  England  to  treat  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince.   Ireland  was,  indeed,  permitted  to  have  a  representation  of  her 
own ;  but  this  was  an  empty  boon,  while  the  actual  power  of  legislation 
was  assumed  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  which,  guided  by  an  im- 
politic and  narrow-minded  spirit  of  nationality,  passed  several  acts, 
limiting  the  sphere,  and  cramping  the  exertions,  of  Irish  industry, 
and  tending  to  reduce  that  kingdom,  in  so  far  as  her  commerce  went,  to 
a  state  of  restriction  not  very  different  from  absolute  slavery.  In  1720, 
Swift  dared  to  propose  an  association  for  the  use  of  Irish  manufactures, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Britain.  This  excited  the  vengeance  of  the 
government ;  but  of  all  passions,  the  Dean  was  least  accessible  to  fear. 
In  1723,  he  published  the  well-known  Drapier's  Letters,  in  which, 
while  contesting  in  appearance  only  the  rights  of  William  Wood,  a 
patentee,  to  whom  the  King  had  granted  the  privilege  of  coining  cop- 
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per  money,  designed  to  circulate  in  Ireland,  the  author  impugned  ge- 
nerally the  arbitrary  authority  exercised  by  England  over  her  sister 
kingdom.  The  publication  at  once  raised  Swift  to  the  very  summit 
of  popularity,  and  from  that  time  till  the  declension  of  his  faculties, 
the  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's  was  able,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal 
character  and  influence,  always  to  confront,  and  often  successfully  to 
control,  the  whole  power  of  the  Irish  government. 

It  was  natural  that  Swift  should,  even  amid  this  blaze  of  popularity, 
pine  to  be  restored  to  England,  where  he  had  left  so  many  friends  of 
kindred  talents,  and  accordingly  he  seems  to  have  longed  inexpressibly 
for  such  a  change.  He  entertained  some  hopes  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  purpose  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline ;  but  these 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  no 
desire  to  bring  nearer  to  his  own  sphere  of  administration,  an  influence 
which  he  had  seen  so  powerfully  exerted  against  his  delegates  in  Ire- 
land. This  disappointment,  which  occurred  in  a  visit  to  England  in 
1726,  doubtless  occasioned  a  few  additional  touches  to  the  character 
of  Flimnap,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Lilliput,  a  personage  who 
figures  to  little  advantage  in  the  Travels  of  Gulliver.  This  celebrated 
work  appeared  upon  the  Dean's  return  to  Ireland,  and  we  propose  to 
add  some  observations  upon  it,  when  we  have  finished  the  present 
summary  of  the  Dean's  life. 

From  1726,  to  about  1736,  Dean  Swift  resided  in  Ireland,  divert- 
ing his  constitutional  melancholy,  now  augmented  by  disappointment 
and  by  periodical  attacks  of  an  afflicting  disease,  by  employing  his  pen 
sometimes  on  political  subjects,  but  oftener  on  familiar  topics,  and  in- 
dulging a  vein  of  poetry  always  remarkable  for  wit  and  humour,  some- 
times for  elegance  of  panegyric,  oftener  for  pungency  of  satire,  and  oc- 
casionally for  coarseness  and  indelicacy,  both  of  thought  and  expression. 

In  1736,  the  mental  faculties  of  this  distinguished  author  began  to 
give  way,  with  intervals,  however,  of  partial  recollection,  until  1740, 
when  the  wit,  the  poet,  and  the  politician,  sunk  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  them  a  miserable  specimen  of  degraded  humanity, 
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which  continued  to  breathe  and  execute  the  lower  functions  of  morta- 
lity, without  again  shewing  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  spirit  which  had 
animated  it,  until  death  closed  the  scene  on  38th  October,  1745, 


Ui>on  Gulliver  s  Travels,  being  the  only  part  of  Swift's  Works  con- 
nected with  this  collection,  the  Editor  begs  permission  to  repeat  the 
sentiments  which  he  has  elsewhere  expressed. 

The  celebrated  Travels  of  Gulliver  were  given  to  the  public  under 
the  mystery  which  usually  shadowed  Swift's  publications.  He  had 
been  busied  with  it  probably  ever  since  the  hint  for  such  a  satire  had 
been  thrown  out  in  the  Club  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  in  which  Ar- 
buthnot  was  to  have  borne  a  prominent  part.  The  author  s  friend, 
Charles  Ford,  was  employed  as  his  agent  to  convey  the  manuscript  to 
Motte,  the  bookseller,  whose  timidity  induced  him  to  adopt  some  re- 
trenchments, of  which  Swift  heavily  complained. 

The  book  was  received  with  the  acclamation  of  unlimited  populari- 
ty. Perhaps  no  work 'ever  exhibited  such  general  attractions  to  all 
classes.  It  offered  personal  and  political  satire  to  the  readers  in  high 
life,  low  and  coarse  incident  to  the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic, 
wit  to  the  young  and  lively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to  the  grave, 
and  maxims  of  deep  and  bitter  misanthropy  to  neglected  age,  and  dis- 
appointed ambition.  The  plan  of  the  satire  varies  in  the  different  parts. 
The  Voyage  to  Lilliput  refers  chiefly  to  the  court  and  politics  of  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  plainly  intimated  under  the  character 
of  the  premier  Flimnap,  which  he  afterwards  probably  remembered, 
as  he  continued  uniformly  to  oppose  the  Dean's  view  of  leaving  Ireland. 
The  factions  of  High-Heels  and  Low-Heels  express  the  factions  of  To- 
ries and  Whigs,  the  Small-Endians  and  Big-Endians  the  religious  di- 
visions of  Papist  and  Protestant ;  and  when  the  heir-apparent  was  de- 
scribed as  wearing  one  heel  high  and  one  low,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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who  at  that  time  divided  his  favour  between  the  two  leading  political 
parties  of  England,  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  comparison.  Ble- 
fuscu  is  France,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Lilliputian  court,  which 
forces  Gulliver  to  take  shelter  there,  rather  than  have  his  eyes  put  out, 
is  an  indirect  reproach  upon  that  of  England,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
flight  of  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke  to  Paris.    Many  other  allusions 
may  be  traced  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  The  scandal  which  Gulliver  gave  to  the  empress, 
by  his  mode  of  extinguishing  the  flames  in  the  royal  palace,  seems  to 
intimate  the  author's  own  disgrace  with  Queen  Anne,  founded  upon 
the  indecorum  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  was  remembered  against 
him  as  a  crime,  while  the  service  which  it  had  rendered  the  cause  of 
the  High  Church  was  forgotten.    It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the 
original  institutions  of  the  empire  of  Lilliput  are  highly  commended, 
as  also  their  system  of  public  education,  while  it  is  intimated,  that  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  had  been  introduced  during  the  three  last 
reigns.  This  was  Swift's  opinion  concerning  the  English  constitution. 

In  the  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag  the  satire  is  of  a  more  general  cha- 
racter ;  nor  is  it  .easy  to  trace  any  particular  reference  to  the  political 
events  or  statesmen  of  the  period.  It  merely  exhibits  human  actions 
and  sentiments  as  they  might  appear  in  the  apprehension  of  beings  of 
immense  strength,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  cold,  reflecting,  and 
philosophical  character.  The  monarch  of  these  sons  of  Anak  is  de- 
signed to  embody  Swift's  ideas  of  a  patriotic  king,  indifferent  to  what 
was  curious,  and  cold  to  what  was  beautiful,  feeling  only  interest  in 
that  which  was  connected  with  general  utility  and  the  public  weal.  To 
such  a  prince,  the  intrigues,  scandals,  and  stratagems,  of  an  European 
court,  are  represented  as  equally  odious  in  their  origin,  and  contemp- 
tible in  their  progress.  A  very  happy  effect  was  also  produced  by 
turning  the  telescope,  and  painting  Gulliver,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  giant  among  the  Lilliputians,  as  a  pigmy  amidst  this  tremendous 
race.  The  same  ideas  are  often  to  be  traced,  but,  as  they  are  re- 
versed in  the  part  which  is  performed  by  the  narrator,  they  are  rather 
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illustrated  than  repeated.  Some  passages  of  the  court  of  Brobdirignag 
were  supposed  to  be  intended  as  an  affront  upon  the  maids  of  honour, 
for  whom,  Delany  informs  us,  that  Swift  had  very  little  respect. 

The  Voyage  to  Laputa  was  disliked  by  Arbuthnot,  who  was  a  man 
of  science,  and  probably  considered  it  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  there  are  some  allusions  to  the  most 
respectable  philosophers  of  the  period.  An  occasional  shaft  is  even 
said  to  have  been  levelled  at  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  ardent  patriot 
had  not  forgot  the  philosopher's  opinion  in  favour  of  Wood's  halfpence. 
Under  the  parable  of  the  tailor,  who  computed  Gulliver's  altitude  by 
a  quadrant,  and  took  his  measure  by  a  mathematical  diagram,  yet 
brought  him  his  clothes  very  ill  made  and  out  of  shape,  by  the  mistake 
of  a  figure  in  the  calculation,  Swift  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  an 
error  of  Sir  Isaac's  printer,  who,  by  carelessly  adding  a  cipher  to  the 
astronomer's  computation  of  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  had  increased  it  to  an  incalculable  amount.  Newton  published, 
in  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  a  correction  of  this  typographical  error, 
but  the  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  malicious  acumen  of  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's.  It  was  also  believed  by  the  Dean's  friends,  that  the 
office  of  flapper  was  suggested  by  the  habitual  absence  of  mind  of  the 
great  philosopher.  The  Dean  told  Mr  D.  Swift,  that  Sir  Isaac  was 
the  worst  companion  in  the  world,  and  that,  if  you  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion, 6 6  he  would  revolve  it  in  a  circle  in  his  brain,  round,  and  round, 
and  round,  (here  Swift  described  a  circle  on  his  own  forehead,)  before 
he  could  produce  an  answer." 

But,  although  Swift  may  have  treated  with  irreverence  the  first  phi- 
losopher of  the  age,  and  although  it  must  be  owned  that  he  evinces,  in 
many  parts  of  his  writings,  an  undue  disrespect  for  mathematics,  yet 
the  satire  in  Gulliver  is  rather  aimed  against  the  abuse  of  philosophi- 
cal science  than  at  its  reality.  The  projectors  in  the  academy  of  La- 
puta are  described  as  pretenders,  who  had  acquired  a  very  slight  tinc- 
ture of  real  mathematical  knowledge,  and  eked  out  their  plans  of  me- 
chanical improvement  by  dint  of  whim  and  fancy.   The  age  in  which 
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Swift  lived  had  exhibited  numerous  instances  of  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, by  whom  many  of  the  numerous  bubbles,  as  they  were  em- 
phatically termed,  had  been  set  on  foot,  to  the  impoverishment  of  cre- 
dulous individuals,  and  the  general  detriment  of  the  community.  In 
ridiculing  this  class  of  projectors,  whose  character  was  divided  between 
self-confidence  in  their  own  chimeras,  and  a  wish  to  impose  upon  others, 
Swift,  who  peculiarly  hated  them,  has  borrowed  several  illustrations, 
and  perhaps  the  general  idea,  from  Rabelais,  Book  v.  cap.  xxiii.,  where 
Pantagruel  inspects  the  occupations  of  the  courtiers  of  Quinte-Essence, 
Queen  of  Entelechie. 

The  professors  of  speculative  learning  are  represented  as  engaged 
in  prosecution  of  what  was  then  termed  Natural  and  Mathematical 
Magic,  studies  not  grounded  upon  sound  principles,  or  traced  out  and 
ascertained  by  experiment,  but  holering  between  science  and  mysti- 
cism. Such  are  the  renowned  pursuits  of  alchemy  ;  the  composition 
of  brazen  images  that  could  speak  ;  of  wooden  birds  that  could  fly ;  of 
powders  of  sympathy,  and  salves,  which  were  applied,  not  to  the 
wound,  but  to  the  weapon  by  which  it  was  inflicted ;  of  vials  of  es- 
sence, which  could  manure  acres  of  land,  and  all  similar  marvels,  of 
which  impostors  propagated  the  fame,  and  which  dupes  believed  to 
their  cost.  The  machine  of  the  worthy  professor  of  Lagado,  for  im- 
proving speculative  knowledge,  and  composing  books  on  all  subjects, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  knowledge,  seems  to  be  de- 
signed in  ridicule  of  the  art  invented  by  Raimond  Lully,  and  advan- 
ced by  his  sage  commentators ;  the  mechanical  process,  namely,  by 
which,  according  to  Cornelius  Agrippa,  (himself  no  mean  follower  of 
Lully,)  "  everye  man  might  plentifullye  dispute  of  what  matter  he 
wolde,  and  with  a  certain  artificial  and  huge  heap  of  nownes  and  verbes 
invente  and  dispute  with  ostentation,  full  of  trifling  deceites  upon  both 
sides."  A  reader  might  have  supposed  himself  transported  to  the  grand 
academy  of  Lagado  when  he  read  of  this  "  Brief  and  great  art  of  in- 
vention and  demonstration,"  which  consisted  in  adjusting  the  subject  to 
be  treated  of  according  to  a  machine  composed  of  divers  circles,  fixed 
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and  moveable.   The  principal  circle  was  fixed,  and  inscribed  with  the 
substances  of  all  things  that  may  be  treated  of,  arranged  under  general 
heads,  as  God,  Angel,  Earth,  Heaven,  Man,  Animal,  &c.  An- 
other circle  was  placed  within  it,  which  was  moveable,  bearing  inscribed 
thereon  what  logicians  call  the  accidents,  as  Quantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  &c.  Other  circles  again  contained  the  predicates  absolute 
and  relative,  &c,  and  the  forms  of  the  questions ;  and,  by  turning  the 
circles,  so  as  to  bring  the  various  attributes  to  bear  upon  the  question 
proposed,  there  was  effected  a  species  of  mechanical  logic,  which,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  was  in  Swift's  mind  when  he  described  the  celebra- 
ted machine  for  making  books.  Various  refinements  upon  this  mecha- 
nical mode  of  composition  and  ratiocination  were  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  this  Art  of  Arts,  as  it  was  termed.    Kircher,  the 
teacher  of  an  hundred  arts,  modernized  and  refitted  the  machine  of 
Lully.  Knittel,  the  Jesuit,  composed,  on  the  same  system,  his  Royal 
Road  to  all  sciences  and  arts ;  Brunus  invented  the  art  of  logic  on  the 
same  mechanical  plan  ;  and  Kuhlman  makes  our  very  hair  bristle,  by 
announcing  such  a  machine  as  should  contain,  not  only  the  art  of 
knowledge,  comprehending  a  general  system  of  all  sciences,  but  the  va- 
rious arts  of  acquiring  languages,  of  commentary,  of  criticism,  of  his- 
tory sacred  and  profane,  of  biography  of  every  kind,  not  to  mention  a 
library  of  libraries,  comprehending  the  essence  of  all  the  books  that 
ever  were  written.   When  it  was  gravely  announced  by  a  learned  au- 
thor, in  tolerable  Latinity,  that  all  this  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired 
by  the  art  of  a  mechanical  instrument,  much  resembling  a  child's  whir- 
ligig, it  was  time  for  the  satirist  to  assume  the  pen.   It  was  not  real 
science,  therefore,  which  Swift  attacked,  but  those  chimerical  and  spu- 
rious studies  with  which  the  name  has  been  sometimes  disgraced.  In 
the  department  of  the  political  projectors,  we  have  some  glances  of  his 
Tory  feelings ;  and  when  we  read  the  melancholy  account  of  the 
Struldbrugs,  we  are  affectingly  reminded  of  the  authors  contempt  of 
life,  and  the  miserable  state  in  which  his  own  was  at  length  prolonged. 
The  Voyage  to  the  Land  of  the  Houyhnhnms  is  a  composition  which 
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an  editor  of  Swift  must  ever  consider  with  pain.  The  source  of  such  a  dia- 
tribe against  human  nature  could  only  be,  that  fierce  indignation  which 
he  has  described  in  his  epitaph  as  so  long  gnawing  his  heart.  Dwell- 
ing in  a  land  where  he  considered  the  human  race  as  divided  between 
petty  tyrants  and  oppressed  slaves,  and  being  himself  a  worshipper  of 
that  freedom  and  independence  which  he  beheld  daily  trampled  upon, 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  his  feelings  drove  him  to  loathe  the  very 
species  by  whom  such  iniquity  was  done  and  suffered.  To  this  must  be 
added,  his  personal  health,  broken  and  worn  down  by  the  recurring  at- 
tacks of  a  frightful  disorder ;  his  social  comfort  destroyed  by  the  death 
of  one  beloved  object,  and  the  daily  decay  and  peril  of  another ;  his 
life  decayed  into  autumn,  and  its  remainder,  after  so  many  flattering 
and  ambitious  prospects,  condemned  to  a  country  which  he  disliked,  and 
banished  from  that  in  which  he  had  formed  his  hopes,  and  left  his 
friendships  -.—when  all  these  considerations  are  combined,  they  form 
some  excuse  for  that  general  misanthropy,  which  never  prevented  a 
single  deed  of  individual  benevolence.  Such  apologies  are  personal  to 
the  author,  but  there  are  also  excuses  for  the  work  itself.  The  picture 
of  the  Yahoos,  utterly  odious  and  hateful  as  it  is,  presents  to  the 
reader  a  moral  use.  It  was  never  designed  as  a  representation  of  mankind 
in  the  state  to  which  religion,  and  even  the  lights  of  nature,  encourage 
men  to  aspire,  but  of  that  to  which  our  species  is  degraded  by  the  wil- 
ful subservience  of  mental  qualities  to  the  animal  instincts  of  man,  such 
as  he  may  be  found  in  the  degraded  ranks  of  every  society,  when  bru- 
talized by  ignorance  and  gross  vice.  In  this  view,  the  more  coarse  and 
disgusting  the  picture,  the  more  impressive  is  the  moral  to  be  derived 
from  it ;  since,  in  proportion  as  an  individual  indulges  in  sensuality, 
cruelty,  or  avarice,  he  approaches  in  resemblance  to  the  detested 
Yahoo. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  even  a  moral  purpose  will  not 
justify  the  nakedness  with  which  Swift  has  sketched  this  horrible  out- 
line of  mankind  degraded  to  a  bestial  state  ;  since  a  moralist  ought  to 
hold,  with  the  Romans,  that  crimes  of  atrocity  should  be  exposed 
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when  punished,  but  those  of  flagitious  impurity  concealed.  In  point 
of  probability,  too,— -for  there  are  degrees  of  probability  proper  even  to 
the  wildest  fiction, — the  fourth  part  of  Gulliver  is  inferior  to  the  three 
others.  Giants  and  pigmies  the  reader  can  conceive ;  for,  not  to  men- 
tion their  being  the  ordinary  machinery  of  romance,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see,  in  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  a  disproportion  of  size 
between  those  of  the  same  generic  description,  which  may  parallel 
(among  some  reptile  tribes  at  least)  even  the  fiction  of  Gulliver.  But 
the  mind  rejects,  as  utterly  impossible,  the  supposition  of  a  nation  of 
horses,  placed  in  houses  which  they  could  not  build,  fed  with  corn  which 
they  could  neither  sow,  reap,  nor  save,  possessing  cows  which  they 
could  not  milk,  depositing  that  milk  in  vessels  which  they  could  not 
make,  and,  in  short,  performing  an  hundred  purposes  of  rational  and 
social  life,  for  which  their  external  structure  altogether  unfits  them. 

Rut  under  every  objection,  whether  founded  in  reason  or  prejudice, 
the  Travels  of  Gulliver  were  received  with  the  most  universal  interest, 
merited  indeed  by  their  novelty,  as  well  as  their  internal  merit.  Lu- 
cian,  Rabelais,  More,  Bergerac,  Alletz,  and  many  other  authors,  had 
indeed  composed  works,  in  which  may  be  traced  such  general  resem- 
blance as  arises  from  the  imaginary  voyage  of  a  supposed  traveller  to 
ideal  realms.  But  every  Utopia  which  had  hitherto  been  devised,  was 
upon  a  plan  either  extravagant  from  its  puerile  fictions,  or  dull  from 
the  speculative  legislation  of  which  the  story  was  made  the  vehicle.  It 
was  reserved  for  Swift  to  enliven  the  morality  of  his  work  with  humour  ; 
to  relieve  its  absurdity  with  satire ;  and  to  give  the  most  improbable  events 
an  appearance  of  reality,  derived  from  the  character  and  style  of  the  nar- 
rator. Even  Robinson  Crusoe  (though  detailing  events  so  much  more 
probable)  hardly  excels  Gulliver  in  gravity  and  verisimilitude  of  nar- 
rative. The  character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is  exactly  that  of 
Dam  pier,  or  any  other  sturdy  nautical  wanderer  of  the  period,  en- 
dowed with  courage  and  common  sense,  who  sailed  through  distant 
seas,  without  losing  a  single  English  prejudice  which  he  had  brought 
from  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  grave  and 
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simple  narrative  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries.  The 
character  is  strictly  English,  and  can  be  hardly  relished  by  a  foreigner. 
The  reflections  and  observations  of  Gulliver  are  never  more  refined 
or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain  master  of  a  mer- 
chant-man, or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  and  there  was  such  a 
reality  given  to  his  whole  person,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to  have 
sworn  he  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at  Wapping, 
not  at  Rotherhithe.    It  is  the  contrast  between  the  natural  ease  and 
simplicity  of  such  a  style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  con- 
tains, that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire  on  the  im- 
perfections, follies,  and  vices  of  mankind.  The  exact  calculations  pre- 
served in  the  first  and  second  part,  have  also  the  effect  of  qualifying 
the  extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  that  in  natural  objects,  where 
proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the  marvellous,  whether  the  object  be 
gigantic  or  diminutive,  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ;  and  it 
is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  forms  an  essential  attribute  of 
truth,  and  consequently  of  verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders  a  nar-^ 
ration  probable.    If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller  his 
postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the  strange  people  whom  he  visits,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  that  Gulliver  and  they  conduct  themselves  to- 
wards each  other  precisely  as  must  necessarily  have  happened,  in  the 
respective  circumstances  which  the  author  has  supposed.    In  this 
point  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  could  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  Gulliver  s  Travels  was  the  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  prelate, 
who  said  the  book  contained  some  things  which  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  believe.   It  is  a  remarkable  point  of  the  author's  art, 
that,  in  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag,  Gulliver  seems  gradually,  from  the 
influence  of  the  images  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  lose  his  own 
ideas  of  comparative  size,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  pigmies  and  giants 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  And,  without  farther  prolonging  these  re- 
flections, I  would  only  request  the  reader  to  notice  the  infinite  art  with 
which  human  actions  are  divided  between  these  two  opposite  races  of 
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ideal  beings,  so  as  to  enhance  the  keenness  of  the  satire.  In  Lilliput, 
political  intrigue  and  tracasserie,  the  chief  employment  of  the  highest 
ranks  in  Europe,  are  ridiculed  by  being  transferred  to  a  court  of  crea- 
tures about  six  inches  high.  But  in  Brobdingnag,  female  levities,  and 
the  lighter  follies  of  a  court,  are  rendered  monstrous  and  disgusting, 
by  being  attributed  to  a  race  of  such  tremendous  stature.  By  these, 
and  a  thousand  masterly  touches  of  which  we  feel  the  effect,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the  cause  without  a  long  analysis,  the  genius  of  Swift 
converted  the  sketch  of  an  extravagant  fairy  tale  into  a  narrative,  un- 
equalled for  the  skill  with  which  it  is  sustained,  and  the  genuine  spirit 
of  satire  of  which  it  is  made  the  vehicle. 

The  renown  of  Gullivers  travels  soon  extended  into  other  kingdoms. 
Voltaire,  who  was  at  this  time  in  England,  spread  their  fame  among 
his  correspondents  in  France,  and  recommended  a  translation.  The 
Abbe  Desfontaines  undertook  the  task,  but  with  so  many  doubts,  ap- 
prehensions, and  apologies,  as  make  his  introduction  a  curious  picture 
of  the  mind  and  opinions  of  a  French  man  of  letters.  He  admits,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  offending  against  rules  ;  and,  while  he  modestly 
craves  some  mercy  for  the  prodigious  fictions  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  clothe  in  the  French  language,  he  confesses,  that  there  were  pass- 
ages at  which  his  pen  escaped  his  hand,  from  actual  horror  and  asto- 
nishment at  the  daring  violations  of  all  critical  decorum  :  then  he  be- 
comes alarmed,  lest  some  of  Swift's  political  satire  might  be  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  protests,  with  much  circumlocution,  that 
it  only  concerns  the  Toriz  and  Wigts,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them, 
of  the  factious  kingdom  of  Britain.  Lastly,  he  assures  his  readers, 
that  not  only  has  he  changed  many  of  the  incidents,  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  French  taste,  but,  moreover,  they  will  not  be  annoyed,  in 
his  translation,  with  the  nautical  details,  and  minute  particulars,  so  of- 
fensive in  the  original.  Notwithstanding  all  this  affectation  of  supe- 
rior taste  and  refinement,  the  French  translation  is  very  tolerable.  It 
is  true,  the  Abbe  Desfontaines  indemnified  himself  and  the  French 
public,  by  writing  a  Continuation  of  the  Travels,  in  a  style,  as  may  ea- 
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sily  be  conceived,  very  different  from  that  of  the  original.  Another 
Continuation  (a  pretended  third  volume)  was  published  in  England, 
the  most  impudent  combination  of  piracy  and  forgery  that  ever  occur- 
red in  the  literary  world  ;  for,  while  the  book  was  affirmed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  the  genuine  Gulliver,  it  was  not  even  the  work  of 
his  imitator,  being  almost  entirely  stolen  from  an  obscure  French  work, 
called,  "  L'Histoire  des  Severambes."  Besides  these  continuations,  a 
work  thus  completely  successful  failed  not  to  be  attended  by  imitations, 
parodies,  keys,  verses  commendatory  and  defamatory,  and  the  whole 
accompaniments  of  a  popular  triumph,  not  forgetting  a  slave  in  the 
chariot,  whose  abuse  and  ribaldry  might  remind  the  exulting  author  he 
was  still  a  man.  These  have  been  long  since  in  oblivion,  but  when 
will  the  day  come  when  Gulliver  s  Travels  shall  be  forgotten  or  un- 
read ! 
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Robert  Bage,  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  merit  in  the  department  of 
fictitious  composition,  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  occurring  in  Bri- 
tain alone,  who  unite  successfully  the  cultivation  of  letters  with  the 
pursuit  of  professions,  which,  upon  the  continent,  are  considered  as 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  an  author.  The  professors  of  let- 
ters are,  in  most  nations,  apt  to  form  a  caste  of  their  own,  into  which 
they  may  admit  men  educated  for  the  learned  professions,  on  condi- 
tion, generally  speaking,  that  they  surrender  their  pretensions  to  the 
lucrative  practice  of  them  ;  but  from  which  mere  burghers,  occupied  in 
ordinary  commerce,  are  as  severely  excluded,  as  roturiers  were  of  old 
from  the  society  of  the  noblesse.  The  case  of  a  paper-maker  or  a 
printer  employing  their  own  art  upon  their  own  publications,  would  be 
thought  uncommon  in  France  or  Germany  ;  yet  such  were  the  stations 
of  Bage  and  Richardson. 

The  Editor  has  been  obliged  by  Miss  Catherine  Hutton,  daughter 
of  Mr  Hutton  of  Birmingham,  well  known  as  an  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful antiquary,  with  a  memoir  of  the  few  incidents  marking  the  life 
of  Robert  Bage,  whom  a  kindred  genius,  as  well  as  some  commercial 
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intercourse,  combined  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  strict  friendship  The 
communication  is  extremely  interesting,  and  the  extracts'from  Bage's 
letters  shew,  that  amidst  the  bitterness  of  political  prejudices,  the  em- 
barrassment of  commercial  affairs,  and  all  the  teazing  technicalities  of 
business,  the  author  of  Barham  Downs  still  maintained  the  good-hu- 
moured gaiety  of  his  natural  temper.  One  would  almost  think  the 
author  must  have  drawn  from  his  own  private  letter-book  and  cor- 
respondence, the  discriminating  touches  which  mark  the  men  of  busi- 
ness in  his  novels. 


The  father  of  Robert  Bage  was  a  paper-maker  at  Darley,  a  hamlet 
on  the  river  Derwent,  adjoining  the  town  of  Derby,  and  was  remark- 
able only  for  having  had  four  wives.  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  first, 
and  was  born  at  Darley  on  the  29th  of  February,  1728.  His  mother 
died  soon  after  his  birth  ;  and  his  father,  though  he  retained  his  mill, 
and  continued  to  follow  his  occupation,  removed  to  Derby,  where  his 
son  received  his  education  at  a  common  school.  His  attainments 
here,  however,  were  very  uncommon,  and  such  as  excited  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  At  seven  years  old,  he  had 
made  a  proficiency  in  Latin.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
succeeded  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  paper,  which  he  acquired 
under  the  tuition  of  his  father. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Robert  Bage  married  a  young  woman, 
who  possessed  beauty,  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  money.  It  may 
be  presumed,  that  the  first  of  these  was  the  first  forgotten ;  the  two 
following  secured  his  happiness  in  domestic  life ;  the  last  aided  him  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  he  commenced  at  Elford,  four  miles 
from  Tamworth,  and  conducted  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Though  no  man  was  more  attentive  to  business,  and  no  one  in  the 
country  made  paper  so  good  of  its  kind,  yet  the  direction  of  a  manu- 
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factory,  combined  with  his  present  literary  attainments,  did  not  satis- 
fy  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Robert  Rage.  His  manufactory,  under 
his  eye,  went  on  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,  and  left  him  leisure 
to  indulge  his  desire  of  knowledge.  He  acquired  the  French  language 
from  books  alone,  without  any  instructor ;  and  his  familiarity  with  it 
is  evinced  by  his  frequent,  perhaps  too  frequent,  use  of  it  in  the  Fair 
Syrian.  Nine  years  after  his  marriage,  he  studied  mathematics ;  and, 
as  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  and  as  he  probably  thought  re- 
specting himself,  «  He  was  obliged  to  this  science  for  a  correct  ima- 
gination, and  a  taste  for  uniformity  in  the  common  actions  of  life." 

In  the  year  1765,  Bage  entered  into  partnership  with  three  persons, 
in  an  extensive  manufactory  of  iron,  (one  of  them  the  celebrated  Dr 
Darwin  ;)  and,  at  the  end  of  about  fourteen  years,  when  the  partner- 
ship terminated,  he  found  himself  a  loser,  it  is  believed,  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.   The  reason  and  philosophy  of  the  paper-maker  might 
have  struggled  long  against  so  considerable  a  loss ;  the  man  of  letters 
committed  his  cause  to  a  better  champion-literary  occupation,-the 
tried  solace  of  misfortune,  want,  and  imprisonment.  He  wrote  the  no- 
vel of  Mount  Hermeth,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  sold  to  Lowndes 
for  thirty  pounds,  and  published  in  1781.    The  strong  mind,  playful 
fancy,  liberal  sentiments,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  author,  are 
everywhere  apparent ;  but,  as  he  says  himself,  «  too  great  praise  is  a 
bad  letter  of  recommendation,"  and  truth,  which  he  worshipped,  de- 
mands the  acknowledgment,  that  its  sins  against  decorum  are  manifest. 

The  succeeding  works  of  Bage  were,  Barium  Downs,  two  volumes, 
published  1784;  The  Fair  Syrian,  two  volumes,  published  (about) 
1787 ;  James  Wallace,  three  volumes,  published  1788 ;  Man  as  he  is, 
four  volumes,  published  1792  ;  Hermsprong,  or,  Man  as  he  is  not, 
three  volumes,  published  1796.  1 1  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  that,  of  six  different  works,  comprising  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  the  last  should  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  the  best. 
Several  of  Bage's  novels  were  translated  into  German,  and  published 
at  Frankfort. 
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Whoever  has  read  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper  will  not  be  sorry  that 
an  author  should  speak  for  himself,  instead  of  his  biographer  speaking 
for  him  ;  on  this  principle  are  given  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Robert  Bage  to  his  friend,  William  Hutton.  Hutton  purchased  nearly 
all  the  paper  which  Bage  made  during  forty- five  years  ;  and,  though 
Bagels  letters  were  letters  of  business,  they  were  written  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  friendship  was,  more  or  less,  interwoven  in 
them ;  for  trade  did  not,  in  him,  extinguish,  or  contract,  one  finer  feel- 
ing of  the  soul.  Bage,  in  his  ostensible  character  of  a  paper-maker, 
says, — 

"  March  28,  1785. 

"  I  swear  to  thee  I  am  one  of  the  most  cautious  men  in  the  world 
with  regard  to  the  excise ;  I  constantly  interpret  against  myself  in 
doubtful  points ;  and,  if  I  knew  a  place  where  I  was  vulnerable,  I  would 
arm  it  with  the  armour  of  Achilles.  I  have  already  armed  myself  all 
over  with  the  armour  of  righteousness,  but  that  signifies  nothing  with 
our  people  of  excise." 

"  August  15,  1787. 

"  Oh  how  I  wish  thou  would'st  bend  all  thy  powers  to  write  a  His- 
tory of  Excise — with  cases — shewing  the  injustice,  the  inequality  of 
clauses  in  acts,  and  the  eternal  direction  every  new  one  takes  towards 
the  oppression  of  the  subject :  It  might  be  the  most  useful  book  ex- 
tant. Of  whites  and  blues,  blue  demy  only  can  come  into  thy  magazine, 
and  that  at  great  risk  of  contention  with  the  Lords  of  the  Exchequer ; 
for  I  know  not  whether  I  have  understood  the  sense  of  people  who  have 
seldom  the  good  luck  to  understand  themselves.  The  paper  sent  is 
charged  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  sober  paper-maker  can  live  and 
drink  small- beer." 

"  December  10,  1788. 
"  Authors,  especially  when  they  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  should  be  candid,  and  addicted  to  speak  good,  as  well  as 
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evil,  of  poor  dumb  things.  The  rope  paper  is  too  thin,  I  own ;  but  why 
abuse  it  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  ?  If  I  have 
eyes,  it  has  many  good  qualities,  and  I  hope  the  good  people  of  Bir- 
mingham may  find  them  out.  But  it  is  too  thin — I  am  heartily  and 
sincerely  concerned  for  it :  But,  as  I  cannot  make  it  thicker,  all  I  can 
do  is  to  reduce  the  price.  Thou  proposest  threepence  a  ream — I  agree 
to  it.  If  thou  really  believest  sixpence  ought  to  be  abated,  do  it.  Com- 
bine together  the  qualities  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  to  their  united 
influence  I  leave  thee." 

«  February  23,  1789. 
"  The  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  afforded  at  the  stipulated  price, 
makes  me  run  my  rope  paper  too  thin.  Of  this  fault,  however,  I  must 
mend,  and  will  mend,  whether  thou  can'st,  or  can'st  not,  mend  my 
price.  I  had  rather  lose  some  profit  than  sink  a  tolerable  name  into  a 
bad  one." 

«  March  11,  1793. 

"  I  make  no  bill-of-parcels.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  give  myself 
the  trouble  to  make  thee  bills-of-parcels,  as  thou  canst  make  them  thy- 
self;  and,  more  especially,  when  it  is  probable  thou  wilt  make  them 
more  to  my  liking  than  the  issues  of  my  own  pen.  If  the  paper  is  be- 
low the  standard  so  far  as  to  oblige  thee  to  lower  the  price,  I  am  will- 
ing to  assist  in  bearing  the  loss.  If  the  quantity  overburthens  thee, 
take  off  a  shilling  a-bundle — or  take  off  two  ;  for  thy  disposition  to- 
wards me — I  see  it  with  pleasure — is  kindly 

-  "June  30,  1795. 
"  Everything  looks  black  and  malignant  upon  me. — Men  clamour- 
ing for  wages  which  I  cannot  give — women  threatening  to  pull  down 
my  mill — rags  raised  by  freight  and  insurance — Excise-officers  depri- 
ving me  of  paper  !  Say,  if  thou  canst,  whether  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Excise-office  can  seize  paper  after  it  has  left  the  maker's  possession  ? — 
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after  it  has  been  marked  ? — stamped  ? — signed  with  the  officer's  name  ? 
— Excise  duty  paid  ? — Do  they  these  things  ? — Am  I  to  hang  my- 
self?" 

"  June  Q3  1799. 

"  Thou  can'st  not  think  how  teasing  the  excise-officers  are  about 
colour.  They  had  nearly  seized  a  quantity  of  common  cap  paper,  be- 
cause it  was  whitened  by  the  frost.  They  have  an  antipathy  to  any- 
thing whiter  than  sackcloth." 

Bage  actually  had  paper  seized  by  the  excise-officers,  and  the  same 
paper  liberated,  seized  again,  and  again  liberated.  If  his  wisdom  and 
integrity  have  been  manifested  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  these  men,  or  of  their  masters,  must  be  obvious. 

A  few  extracts,  not  so  immediately  connected  with  conduct  in  trade, 
may  not  be  superfluous. — 

"  I  swear  by  Juno,  dear  William,  that  one  man  cannot  be  more  de- 
sirous of  dealing  with  another  than  I  am  with  thee.  The  chain  that 
connects  us  cannot  be  snapped  asunder  without  giving  me  pain  almost 
to  torture.  Thou  art  not  so  sure  of  having  found  the  place  where 
Henry  the  Seventh  was  lost,  as  thou  might'st  have  been  of  finding 
Elford  and  a  friend." 

"  I  received  thy  pamphlet,*  and  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  not 
read  it  with  more  pleasure  than  any  of  thy  former  works.  It  is  lively, 
and  the  reasoning  just.  Only  remember,  it  is  sometimes  against  the 
institutions  of  juries  and  county  courts  that  thou  hast  directed  thy  sa- 
tire, which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  abuses  of  them.  But 
why  abusest  thou  me  ?  Did'st  thou  not  know  of  Mount  Henneth,  and 
Barham  Downs,  before  publication  ?  Yea,  thou  did'st.  I  think  thou 
did'st  also  of  the  Fair  Syrian.   Of  what,  then,  dost  thou  accuse  me  ? 
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Be  just.  And  why  dost  thou  call  me  an  infidel  ?  Do  I  not  believe  in 
everything  thou  sayest  ?  And  am  I  not  impatient  for  thy  Derby  ?  I 
am  such  a  scoundrel  as  to  grumble  at  paying  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, which  I  really  do,  and  more,  on  my  boards,  as  if  one  could  do  too 
much  for  one  s  king  and  country.  But  I  shall  be  rewarded  when  thy 
History  of  Derby  comes  forth." 

"  Miss  Hutton  was  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  good-will  from  the 
Reviewers.  I  knew  she  had  taste  and  judgment ;  I  knew  also  that  her 
encomium  would  go  beyond  the  just  and  proper  bounds ;  but  I  also 
believed  she  would  not  condescend  to  flatter  without  some  foundation." 

«  Eat  my  breakfast  quietly,  thou  varlet  !  So  I  do  when  my  house 
does  not  smoke,  or  my  wife  scold,  or  the  newspapers  do  not  tickle  me 
into  an  irritation,  or  my  men  clamour  for  another  increase  of  wages, 
But  I  must  get  my  bread  by  eating  as  little  of  it  as  possible  ;  for  my 
Lord  Pitt  will  want  all  I  can  screw  of  overplus.  No  matter.  Ten 
years*  hence,  perhaps,  1  shall  not  care  a  farthing." 

"  Another  meeting  among  my  men !  Another  (the  third)  raising  of 
wages  !  What  will  all  this  end  in  ?  William  Pitt  seems  playing  off  an- 
other of  his  alarming  manoeuvres— Invasion— against  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  to  scare  us  into  a  quiet  parting  with  our  money." 

"  If  thou  hast  been  again  into  Wales,  and  hast  not  expired  in  ec- 
stasy, I  hope  to  hear  from  thee  soon.  In  the  interim,  and  always  and 
evermore,  I  am  thine." 

"  I  am  afraid  thy  straggling  mode  of  sending  me  anybody's  bills, 
and  everybody's  bills,  will  subject  me  often  to  returned  ones.    But  I 


*  Bage  lived  eight  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  which  was  written 
Jan,  24,  1801. 
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have  received  good  at  thy  hands,  and  shall  I  not  receive  evil  ?  Every- 
thing in  this  finest,  freest,  best,  of  all  possible  countries,  grows  worse 
and  worse,  and  why  not  thou  ? 

"  I  looked  for  the  anger  thou  talked'st  of  in  thy  last,  but  could  not 
find  it ;  and  for  what  wouhTst  thou  have  been  angry,  if  thou  could'st  ? 
Turn  thy  wrath  from  me,  and  direct  it  against  the  winds  and  the  fogs. 
In  future,  I  fear  it  will  be  directed  against  the  collectors  of  dirty  rags 
in  London  and  in  Germany,  where  the  prices  '  have  increased,  are  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished—but  will  not  be  so,  because  we 
begin  the  century  by  not  doing  what  we  ought  to  do.  What  we  shall 
do  at  the  end  of  it  I  neither  know  nor  care." 

In  October  1800,  Bage  had  visited  Hutton  at  Birmingham,  where 
the  latter  still  passed  the  hours  of  business,  and  had  taken  Bennett's 
Hill  in  his  way  home,  to  call  on  Catherine  Hutton,  the  daughter  of 
his  friend.  Both  were  alarmed  at  the  alteration  in  B age's  counte- 
nance, which  exhibited  evident  symptoms  of  declining  health.  They 
believed  that  they  should  see  him  no  more ;  and  he  was  probably 
impressed  with  the  same  idea,  for,  on  quitting  the  house  at  Birming- 
ham, he  cordially  shook  hands  with  Samuel  Hutton,  the  grand  ne- 
phew of  his  friend,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  my  dear  lad,  we  shall  meet 
again  in  Heaven." 

At  home,  Bage  seems  to  have  indulged  the  hope  of  another  meet- 
ing in  the  present  world  ;  for,  two  months  after  his  letter  of  J anuary, 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Hutton,  "  Tell  Miss  Hutton  that  I  have 
thought  of  her  some  hundred  times  since  I  saw  her ;  insomuch  that  I 
feared  I  was  falling  in  love.  I  do  love  her  as  much  as  a  man  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  and  married,  ought  to  love.  I  like  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing her  a  visit,  and  will  try  to  make  it  reality  some  time — but  not-yet." 
In  April  he  was  scarcely  able  to  write  a  letter.  In  June  he  was  again 
capable  of  attending  to  business  ;  but  in  reply  to  his  friend,  who  had 
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mentioned  paying  him  a  visit,  he  said,  "  I  should  have  been  glad  and 
sorry,  dear  William,  to  have  seen  thee  at  Tamworth.■,,  On  the  first 
of  September,  1801,  he  died. 

Bage  had  quitted  Elford,  and,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life 
he  resided  at  Tamworth,  where  he  ended  his  days.  His  wife  survived 
him,  but  is  since  dead.  He  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  as  he 
was  approaching  manhood,  to  the  severe  affliction  of  his  father.  Charles, 
the  eldest  son,  settled  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  very  extensive  cotton  manufactory.  He  died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Edward,  the  younger  son,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  at  Tamworth,  where  he  afterwards  followed  his  profession. 
He  died  many  years  before  his  brother.  Both  possessed  a  large  portion 
of  their  father's  talents,  and  equalled  him  in  integrity  and  moral  con- 
duct. 

In  his  person,  Robert  Bage  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  and 
rather  slender,  but  well  proportioned.  His  complexion  was  fair  and 
ruddy  ;  his  hair  light  and  curling ;  his  countenance  intelligent,  yet 
mild  and  placid.  His  manners  were  courteous,  and  his  mind  was  firm. 
His  integrity,  his  honour,  his  devotion  to  truth,  were  undeviating  and 
incorruptible;  his  humanity,  benevolence,  and  generosity,  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  private  life,  than  they  were  in  the  principal  characters 
in  his  works.  He  supplied  persons  he  never  saw  with  money,  because 
he  heard  they  were  in  want.  He  kept  his  servants  and  his  horses  to 
old  age,  and  both  men  and  quadrupeds  were  attached  to  him.  He  be- 
haved to  his  sons  with  the  unremitting  affection  of  a  father ;  but,  as 
they  grew  up,  he  treated  them  as  men  and  equals,  and  allowed  them 
that  independence  of  mind  and  conduct  which  he  claimed  for  himself. 

On  the  subject  of  servants,  Bage  says,  in  the  Fair  Syrian,  "  I  pity 
those  unhappy  masters,  who,  with  unrelenting  gravity,  damp  the  effu- 
sions of  a  friendly  heart,  lest  something  too  familiar  for  their  lordly 
pride  should  issue  from  a  servant's  lips.1'  Of  a  parent,  he  says,  in  the 
same  work,  "  Instead  of  the  iron  rod  of  parents,  he  used  only  the  au- 
thority of  mild  persuasion,  and  cultivated  the  affections  of  his  children 
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by  social  intercourse,  and  unremitting  tenderness."  It  matters  not  into 
what  mouth  Robert  Bage  put  these  sentiments  ;  they  were  his  own, 
his  practice  was  conformable  to  them,  and  their  good  effects  were  visi- 
ble on  all  around  him. 

The  following  comparison  between  Robert  Bage  and  his  friend, 
William  Hutton,  was  written  by  Charles  Bage,  son  of  the  former,  in 
a  letter  to  Catharine  Hutton,  daughter  of  the  latter,  October  6th, 
1816. 

«  The  contrast  between  your  fathers  life  and  mine  is  curious.  Both 
were  distinguished  by  great  natural  talents  ;  both  were  mild,  benevo- 
lent, and  affectionate,  qualities  which  were  impressed  on  their  counte- 
nances ;  both  were  indignant  at  the  wantonness  of  pride  and  power  ; 
both  were  industrious,  and  both  had  a  strong  attachment  to  literature  : 
yet,  with  these  resemblances,  their  success  in  life  was  very  different ; 
my  father  never  had  a  strong  passion  for  wealth,  and  he  never  rose 
into  opulence.  Your  father  s  talents  were  continually  excited  by  con- 
tact with  6  the  busy  haunts  of  men  my  father's  were  repressed  by  a 
long  residence  in  an  unfrequented  place,  in  which  he  shunned  the  little 
society  he  might  have  had,  because  he  could  not  relish  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  whose  minds  were  less  cultivated  than  his  own.  In  time, 
such  was  the  effect  of  habit,  that,  although  when  young,  he  was  lively 
and  fond  of  company,  he  enjoyed  nothing  but  his  book  and  pen,  and 
a  pool  at  quadrille  with  ladies.  He  seems,  almost  always,  to  have  been 
fonder  of  the  company  of  ladies  than  of  men."" 


After  this  satisfactory  account  of  Bage's  life  and  character,  there 
remains  nothing  for  the  Editor  but  to  offer  a  few  critical  remarks  upon 
his  compositions. 

The  general  object  of  Robert  Bage's  compositions,  is  rather  to  ex- 
hibit character,  than  to  compose  a  narrative ;  rather  to  extend  and  in- 
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fuse  his  own  political  and  philosophical  opinions,  in  which  a  man  of  his 
character  was  no  doubt  sincere,  than  merely  to  amuse  the  reader  with 
the  wonders,  or  melt  him  with  the  sorrows,  of  a  fictitious  tale.  In  this 
respect  he  resembled  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  who  made  their  most  for- 
midable assaults  on  the  system  of  religion  and  politics  which  they  as- 
sailed, by  embodying  their  objections  in  popular  narratives.  Even  the 
quaint,  facetious,  ironical  style  of  this  author  seems  to  be  copied  from 
the  lesser  political  romances  of  the  French  school ;  and  if  Bage  falls 
short  of  his  prototypes  in  wit,  he  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit,  upon  se- 
veral occasions,  a  rich  and  truly  English  vein  of  humour,  which  even 
Voltaire  does  not  possess. 

Respecting  the  tendency  and  motive  of  these  works,  it  is  not  the 
Editor's  purpose  to  say  much.  Bage  appears,  from  his  peculiar  style, 
to  have  been  educated  a  Quaker,  and  he  has  always  painted  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  primitive  sect  of  Christians  in  amiable  colours,  when 
they  are  introduced  as  personages  into  his  novels.  If  this  was  the  case, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  wandered  from  their  tenets  into  the  wastes 
of  scepticism  ;  and  a  sectary,  who  had  reasoned  himself  into  an  infidel, 
could  be  friend  neither  to  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the  doctrines 
which  she  teaches.  His  opinions  of  state  affairs  were  perhaps  a  little 
biassed  by  the  frequent  visits  of  the  excisemen,  who  levied  taxes  on  his 
commodities,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  war  which  he  disappro- 
ved of.  It  was  most  natural  that  a  person  who  considered  tax-gather- 
ers as  extortioners,  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  paid  by  the  taxes,  as 
licensed  murderers,  should  conceive  the  whole  existing  state  of  human 
affairs  to  be  wrong  ;  and  if  he  was  conscious  of  talent,  and  the  power 
of  composition,  he  might,  at  the  same  time,  naturally  fancy  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  put  it  to  rights.  No  opinion  was  so  prevalent  in  France, 
and  none  passed  more  current  among  the  admirers  of  French  philoso- 
phy in  Britain,  as  that  the  power  of  framing  governments,  and  of  ad- 
ministering them,  ought  to  remain  with  persons  of  literary  attain- 
ments ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  those  who  can  most  easily  and  readily 
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write  books,  are  therefore  best  qualified  to  govern  states.  Whoever 
peruses  the  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Madame  de  Stael,  will  perceive 
that  she  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  certainly  in  her  time,) 
lived  and  died  in  the  belief,  that  revolutions  were  to  be  effected,  and 
countries  governed,  by  a  proper  succession  of  clever  pamphlets.  A 
nation  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  free  press,  does  not  fur- 
nish so  many  believers  in  the  omnipotence  of  literary  talent.  Men  are 
aware  that  every  case  may  be  argued  on  both  sides,  and  seldom  render 
their  assent  to  any  proposition  merely  on  account  of  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  advocated  or  illustrated.  The  editor  of  this  work  was  never 
one  of  those  who  think  that  a  good  cause  can  suffer  much  by  free  dis- 
cussion, and  admits  Mr  Bage's  novels  into  this  collection,  as  works  of 
talent  and  genius,  though  differing  entirely  both  from  his  political  and 
theological  tenets.    It  is  a  kind  of  composition  more  adapted  to  con- 
firm those  who  hold  similar  opinions  with  the  author,  by  affording 
them  a  triumph  at  the  expense  of  their  opponents,  than  to  convince 
those  who  may  be  disposed  calmly  to  investigate  the  subject.  They 
who  are  disposed  to  burn  an  obnoxious  or  unpopular  person  in  effigy, 
care  little  how  far  his  dress  and  external  appearance  is  exaggerated  ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  it  requires  little  address  in  an  author,  to  draw 
broad  caricatures  of  those  whom  he  regards  as  foes,  or  to  make  spe- 
cious and  flattering  representations  of  such  as  he  considers  as  friends. 
They  who  look  on  the  world  with  an  impartial  eye,  will  scarcely  be  of 
opinion,  that  Mr  Bage  has  seized  the  true  features  which  distinguish 
either  the  upper  or  lower  ranks.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  rank  in  so- 
ciety, are  each  indeed  liable  to  temptations  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
their  relative  situation  serves  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  prayer, 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."   But  these  peculiar  propensi- 
ties, we  think,  will  in  life  be  found  considerably  different  from  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  the  higher  and  lower  classes  by  Mr  Bage.  In 
most  cases,  his  great  man  resembles  the  giant  of  the  ancient  romance 
of  chivalry,  whose  evil  qualities  were  presumed  from  his  superior  sta- 
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ture,  and  who  was  to  be  tilted  at  and  cut  to  pieces,  merely  because  he 
stood  a  few  inches  higher  than  his  fellow-mortals.  But  the  very  vices 
and  foibles  of  the  higher  classes  are  of  a  kind  different  from  what  Bage 
has  frequently  represented  them.  Men  of  rank,  in  the  present  day, 
are  too  indifferent,  and  too  indolent,  to  indulge  any  of  the  stormy  pas- 
sions, and  irregular,  but  vehement  desires,  which  create  the  petty  ty- 
rant, and  perhaps  formerly  animated  the  feudal  oppressor.  Their  ge- 
neral fault  is  a  want  of  energy,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  apathy, 
which  is  scarcely  disturbed  even  by  the  feverish  risks  to  which  they  ex- 
pose their  fortune,  for  the  sole  purpose,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  of 
enjoying  some  momentary  excitation.  Amongst  the  numbers,  both  of 
rank  and  talent,  who  lie  stranded  upon  the  shores  of  Spenser's  Lake  of 
Idleness,  are  many  who  only  want  sufficient  motives  for  exertion,  to  at- 
tract at  once  esteem  and  admiration  ;  and  among  those,  whom  we  ra- 
ther despise  than  pity,  a  selfish  apathy  is  the  predominating  attribute. 

In  like  manner,  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  are  far  from  afford- 
ing, exclusively,  that  rich  fruit  of  virtue  and  generosity,  which  Mr 
Bage's  writings  would  teach  us  to  expect.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
discontented,  not  unnaturally,  with  the  hardships  of  their  situation, 
occupied  too  often  in  seizing  upon  the  transient  enjoyments  which 
chance  throws  in  their  way,  and  open  to  temptations  which  promise  to 
mend  their  condition  in  life,  at  least  to  extend  the  circle  of  their  plea- 
sures, at  the  expense  of  their  morals. 

Those,  therefore,  who  weigh  equally,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  state  of  society  most  favourable  to  virtue,  will  be  found  amongst 
those  who  neither  want  nor  abound,  who  are  neither  sufficiently  raised 
above  the  necessity  of  labour  and  industry,  to  be  satiated  by  the  ready 
gratification  of  every  wild  wish  as  it  arises,  or  so  much  depressed  be- 
low the  general  scale  of  society,  as  to  be  exasperated  by  struggles 
against  indigence,  or  seduced  by  the  violence  of  temptations  which 
that  indigence  renders  it  difficult  to  resist. 

Though  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  vices  proper  to  the  conditions  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  reader  must  be  cautious  to  understand  these  words  in  a  re- 
lative sense.  For  men  are  not  rich  or  poor  in  relation  to  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  their  means,  but  in  proportion  to  their  wants  and  their 
wishes.  He  who  can  adjust  his  expenses  within  the  limits  of  his  in- 
come, how  small  soever  that  may  be,  must  escape  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  most  easily  beset  indigence ;  and  the  rich  man,  who  makes 
it  his  business,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  attend  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
his  wealth,  shall  be  equally  emancipated  from  those  to  which  opulence 
is  peculiarly  obnoxious. 

This  misrepresentation  of  the  different  classes  in  society,  is  not  the 
only  speculative  error  in  which  Bage  has  indulged  during  these  poetic 
narratives.  There  is  in  his  novels  a  dangerous  tendency  to  slacken 
the  reins  of  discipline  upon  a  point,  where,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  so- 
ciety must  be  benefited  by  their  curbing  restraint. 

Fielding,  Smollet,  and  other  novelists,  have,  with  very  indifferent 
taste,  brought  forward  their  heroes  as  rakes  and  debauchees,  and 
treated  with  great  lightness  those  breaches  of  morals,  which  are  too 
commonly  considered  as  venial  in  the  male  sex  ;  but  Bage  has  extend- 
ed, in  some  instances,  that  licence  to  females,  and  seems  at  times  even 
to  sport  with  the  ties  of  marriage,  which  is  at  once  the  institution  of 
civil  society  most  favourable  to  religion  and  good  order,  and  that  which, 
in  its  consequences,  forms  the  most  marked  distinction  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  All  the  influence  which  women  enjoy  in  society, — 
their  right  to  the  exercise  of  tljat  maternal  care  which  forms  the  first 
and  most  indelible  species  of  education ;  the  wholesome  and  mitigating 
restraint  which  they  possess  over  the  passions  of  mankind ;  their  power 
of  protecting  us  when  young,  and  cheering  us  when  old, — depend  so 
entirely  upon  their  personal  purity,  and  the  charm  which  it  casts 
around  them,  that  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  its  real  value,  is  wilfully  to 
remove  the  broadest  corner-stone  on  which  civil  society  rests,  with  all 
its  benefits,  and  with  all  its  comforts.    It  is  true,  we  can  easily  con- 
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ccive  that  a  female  like  Miss  Ross,  in  Barham  Downs,  may  fall  under 
the  arts  of  a  seducer,  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  to  excite  great 
compassion,  nor  are  we  so  rigid  as  to  say,  that  such  a  person  may  not 
be  restored  to  society,  when  her  subsequent  conduct  shall  have  effaced 
recollection  of  her  error.  But  she  must  return  thither  as  a  humble 
penitent,  and  has  no  title  to  sue  out  her  pardon  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  assume  a  place  as  if  she  had  never  fallen  from  her  proper  sphere. 
Her  disgrace  must  not  be  considered  as  a  trivial  stain,  which  may  be 
communicated  by  a  husband  as  an  exceeding  good  jest  to  his  friend 
and  correspondent;  there  must  be,  not  penitence  and  reformation  alone, 
but  humiliation  and  abasement,  in  the  recollection  of  her  errors.  This 
the  laws  of  society  demand  even  from  the  unfortunate ;  and  to  com- 
promise farther,  would  open  a  door  to  the  most  unbounded  licentious- 
ness. With  this  fault  in  principle  is  connected  an  indelicacy  of  ex- 
pression frequently  occurring  in  Bage's  novels,  but  which,  though  a 
gross  error  in  point  of  taste,  we  consider  as  a  matter  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  the  former.  It  is  in  some  degree  chastened  in  the  pre- 
sent edition,  and  where  it  exists  must  find  such  shelter  as  it  can,  un- 
der the  faulty  example  of  earlier  novelists. 

Having  adverted  to  this  prominent  error  in  Mr  Bage's  theory  of  mo- 
rals, we  are  compelled  to  remark,  that  his  ideas  respecting  the  male 
sex  are  not  less  inaccurate,  considered  as  rules  of  mental  government, 
than  the  over-indulgence  with  which  he  seems  to  regard  female  frailty. 
Hermsprong,  whom  he  produces  as  the  ideal  perfection  of  humanity,  is 
paraded  as  a  man  who,  freed  from  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  has 
taught,  steps  forward  on  his  path,  without  any  religious  or  political 
restraint,  as  one  who  derives  his  own  rules  of  conduct  from  his  own 
breast,  and  avoids  or  resists  all  temptations  of  evil  passions,  because  his 
reason  teaches  him  that  they  are  attended  with  evil  consequences.  In 
the  expressive  words  of  our  moral  poet,  Wordsworth,  he  is 

"  A  reasoning  self-sufficient  thing, 
An  intellectual  all-in-all." 
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But  did  such  a  man  ever  exist  ?  or  are  we,  in  the  fair  construction 
of  humanity,  with  all  its  temptations,  its  passions,  and  its  frailties, 
entitled  to  expect  such  perfection  from  the  mere  force  of  practical  phi- 
losophy ?  Let  each  reader  ask  his  own  bosom,  whether  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  hold  an  unaltered  tenor  of  moral  and  virtuous  conduct,  did 
he  suppose  that  to  himself  alone  he  was  responsible,  and  that  his  own 
reason,  a  judge  so  peculiarly  subject  to  be  bribed,  blinded,  and  imposed 
upon  by  the  sophistry  with  which  the  human  mind  can  gloss  over 
those  actions  to  which  human  passions  so  strongly  impel  us,  was  the 
ultimate  judge  of  his  actions  ?  Let  each  reader  ask  the  question  at  his 
own  conscience,  and  if  he  can  honestly  and  conscientiously  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  he  is  either  that  faultless  monster  which  the  world 
never  saw,  or  he  deceives  himself  as  grossly  as  the  poor  devotee,  who, 
referring  his  course  of  conduct  to  the  action  of  some  supposed  internal 
inspiration,  conceives  himself,  upon  a  different  ground,  incapable  of 
crime,  even  when  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  committing  it. 

We  are  not  treating  this  subject  theologically ;  the  nature  of  our 
present  work  excludes  such  serious  reasoning.  But  we  would  remind, 
even  in  these  slight  sketches,  those  who  stand  up  for  the  self-sufficient 
morality  of  modem  philosophy,  or  rather  sophistry,  that  the  experi- 
ment has  long  since  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  Whatever  may  be  the 
inferiority  of  the  ancients  in  physical  science,  it  will  scarce  be  denied, 
that  in  moral  science  they  possessed  all  the  lights  which  the  unassist- 
ed Reason,  that  is  now  referred  to  as  the  sufficient  light  of  our  paths, 
could  possibly  attain.  Yet,  when  we  survey  what  their  system  of 
Ethics  did  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  species,  we  will  see  that  but 
a  very  few  even  of  the  teachers  themselves  have  left  behind  them  such 
characters  as  tend  to  do  honour  to  their  doctrines.  Some  philosophers 
there  were,  who,  as  instructors  in  morality,  shewed  a  laudable  example 
to  their  followers  ;  and  we  will  not  invidiously  inquire  how  far  these 
were  supported  in  their  self-denial,  either  by  vanity,  or  the  desire  of 
preserving  consistency,  or  the  importance  annexed  to  the  founder  of  a 
sect ;  although  the  least  of  these  motives  afford  great  support  to  tern- 
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perance,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  not  rendered  easy  by  advanced  age, 
which  of  itself  calms  the  more  stormy  passions.  But  the  satires  of  Ju- 
venal, of  Petronius,  and,  above  all,  Lucian,  shew  what  slight  effect  the 
doctrines  of  Zeno,  Epictetus,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Epicurus,  pro- 
duced on  their  avowed  followers,  and  how  little  influence  the  beard  of 
the  Stoic,  the  sophistry  of  the  Academician,  and  the  self-denied  mor- 
tification of  the  Cynics,  had  upon  the  sects  which  derived  their  names 
from  these  distinguished  philosophers.  We  will  find  that  these  pre- 
tended despisers  of  sensual  pleasure  shared  the  worst  vices  of  the 
grossest  age  of  society,  and  added  to  them  the  detestable  hypocrisy 
of  pretending,  that  they  were  all  the  while  guided  by  the  laws  of  true 
wisdom  and  of  right  reason. 

If,  in  modern  times,  they  who  owned  the  restraint'of  philosophical 
discipline  alone  have  not  given  way  to  such  gross  laxity  of  conduct,  it 
is  because  those  principles  of  religion,  which  they  affect  to  despise,  have 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  a  system  of  moral  feeling  unknown  till 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  which,  since  its 
predominance,  has  so  generally  pervaded  European  society,  that  no 
pretender  to  innovation  can  directly  disavow  its  influence,  though  he 
endeavours  to  shew  that  the  same  results  which  are  recommended  from 
the  Christian  pulpit,  and  practised  by  the  Christian  community,  might 
be  reached  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  that  human  reason,  to  which 
he  counsels  us  to  resign  the  sole  regulation  of  our  morals. 

In  short,  to  oppose  one  authority  in  the  same  department  to  another, 
the  reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  character  of  the  philosophic  Square 
in  Tom  Jones,  with  that  of  Bage's  philosophical  heroes ;  and  to  consider 
seriously  whether  a  system  of  Ethics,  founding  an  exclusive  and  para- 
mount court  in  a  man's  own  bosom  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct, 
is  likely  to  form  a  noble,  enlightened,  and  generous  character,  influen- 
cing others  by  superior  energy  and  faultless  example ;  or  whether  it  is  not 
more  likely,  as  in  the  observer  of  the  rule  of  right,  to  regulate  morals 
according  to  temptation  and  to  convenience,  and  to  form  a  selfish,  so- 
phistical hypocrite,  who,  with  morality  always  in  his  mouth,  finds  a 
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perpetual  apology  for  evading  the  practice  of  abstinence,  when  either 
passion  or  interest  solicit  him  to  indulgence. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that,  because  Bage  entertained  erroneous 
notions,  he  therefore  acted  viciously.  The  history  of  his  life,  so  far 
as  known  to  us,  indicates  a  contrary  course  of  conduct.  It  would 
seem,  from  his  language,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  he  had  been 
bred  among  the  strict  and  benevolent  sect  of  Friends ;  and  if  their 
doctrines  carried  him  some  length  in  speculative  error,  he  certainly 
could  derive  nothing  from  them  to  favour  laxity  of  morals.  In  his 
fictitious  works,  the  Quakers  are  always  brought  forward  in  an  ami- 
able point  of  view  ;  and  the  characters  of  Arnold,  and  particularly  of 
Miss  Carlile,  are  admirable  pictures  of  the  union  of  talent,  and  even 
wit,  with  the  peculiar  manners  and  sentiments  of  these  interesting  and 
primitive  persons.  But  if  not  vicious  himself,  Bage's  leading  princi- 
ples are  such  as,  if  acted  upon,  would  introduce  vice  into  society  ;  in 
men  of  a  fiercer  mould,  they  would  lead  to  a  very  different  line  of 
conduct  from  his  own ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  the  Editor's 
duty  to  point  out  the  sophistry  on  which  they  are  founded. 

The  works  of  Bage,  abstracted  from  the  views  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out,  are  of  high  and  decided  merit.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  read  him  without  being  amused,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
instructed.  His  whole  efforts  are  turned  to  the  developement  of  human 
character ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  he  possessed  a  ready  key  to  it. 
The  mere  story  of  the  novels  seldom  possesses  much  interest — it  is  the 
conduct  of  his  personages,  as  thinking  and  speaking  beings,  in  which 
we  are  interested ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  case,  the  reader  is  sel- 
dom or  never  tempted  to  pass  over  the  dialogue  in  order  to  continue 
the  narrative.  The  author  deals  occasionally  in  quick  and  improbable 
conversions,  as  in  that  of  Sir  George  Osmond,  from  selfishness  and 
avarice,  to  generosity  and  liberality,  by  the  mere  loveliness  of  virtue 
in  his  brother  and  his  friends.  And  he  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  knowledge  of  that  species  of  character  which  is  formed  by 
profession  or  by  nationality.    His  seamen  are  indifferent ;  his  Irish- 
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men  not  beyond  those  usually  brought  on  the  stage ;  his  Scotchmen 
still  more  awkward  caricatures,  and  the  language  which  he  puts  in 
their  mouths,  not  similar  to  any  that  has  been  spoken  since  the  days 
of  Babel.  It  is  in  detecting  the  internal  working  of  a  powerful  under- 
standing, like  that  of  Paracelsus  Holman,  that  Bage's  power  chiefly 
consists  ;  and  great  that  power  must  be,  considering  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  trace  those  varieties  of  character  which  are  formed  by 
such  workingjfthan  merely  to  point  out  such  as  the  mind  receives  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  ripened. 

A  light,  gay,  pleasing  air,  carries  us  agreeably  through  Bagels  no- 
vels, and  when  we  are  disposed  to  be  angry  at  seeing  the  worse  made 
to  appear  the  better  reason,  we  are  reconciled  to  the  author  by  the  ease 
and  good  humour  of  his  style.  We  did  not  think  it  proper  to  reject 
the  works  of  so  eminent  an  author  from  this  collection,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  speculative  errors.  We  have  done  our  best  to  place  a  mark 
on  these ;  and,  as  we  are  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that  the  youngest 
and  most  thoughtless  derive  their  serious  opinions  from  works  of  this 
nature,  we  leave  them  for  our  reader's  amusement,  trusting  that  he  will 
remember  that  a  good  jest  is  no  argument ;  that  a  novelist,  like  the 
master  of  a  puppet-show,  has  his  drama  under  his  absolute  authority ; 
and  that  whether  the  Devil  flies  away  with  Punch,  or  Punch  strangles 
the  Devil,  forms  no  real  argument  as  to  the  comparative  power  of  either 
one  or  other,  but  only  indicates  the  special  pleasure  of  the  master  of 
the  motion. 
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A  his  author,  distinguished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  survived  till 
the  present  was  considerably  advanced,  interesting  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  private  society,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  claims  to  dis- 
tinction, but  as  the  last  of  that  constellation  of  genius  which  the  pre- 
dominating spirit  of  Johnson  had  assembled  about  him,  and  in  which 
he  presided  a  stern  Aristarchus.  Cumberland's  character  and  writings 
are  associated  with  those  of  Goldsmith,  of  Burke,  of  Percy,  of  Rey- 
nolds, names  which  sound  in  our  ears  as  those  of  English  classics. 
He  was  his  own  biographer ;  and  from  his  own  Memoirs  we  are  ena- 
bled to  trace  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labours,  as  also  of  his  tem- 
per and  character ;  on  which  latter  subjects  we  have  the  evidence  of 
contemporaries,  and  perhaps  some  recollections  of  our  own. 

Richard  Cumberland  boasted  himself,  with  honest  pride,  the  de- 
scendant of  parents  respectable  for  their  station,  eminent  in  learning, 
and  no  less  for  worth  and  piety.  The  celebrated  Richard  Bentley  was 
his  maternal  grandfather,  a  name  dreaded  as  well  as  respected  in  li- 
terature, and  which  his  descendant,  on  several  occasions,  protected  with 
filial  respect  against  those  who  continued  over  his  grave  the  insults 
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which  he  had  received  from  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  This 
eminent  scholar  had  one  son,  the  well-known  author  of  The  Wishes, 
and  two  daughters.  The  second,  Joanna,  the  Phoebe  of  Byrom's  pas- 
toral, married  Denison  Cumberland,  son  of  an  arch-deacon,  and  grand- 
son of  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  some  independence,  he  became  Rector  of  Stanwick,  at  the 
instance  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr  Bentley,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
more. 

Richard  Cumberland,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  second 
child  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  being  Joanna,  a  daughter.  He  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  February,  1732;  and,  as  he  naturally  delights  to 
record  with  precision,  in  an  apartment  called  the  Judge's  Chamber,  of 
the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity  College,  then  occupied  by  his  cele- 
brated maternal  grandfather— inter  sylvas  Academi.  With  equal  mi- 
nuteness the  grandson  of  the  learned  Bentley  goes  through  the  course 
of  his  earlier  studies,  and  registers  his  progress  under  Kinsman  of  St 
Edmondsbury,  afterwards  at  Westminster,  and  finally  at  Cambridge  ; 
in  all  which  seminaries  of  classical  erudition,  he  highly  distinguished 
himself.  At  college,  he  endangered  his  health  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  followed  his  studies,  obtained  his  Bachelor's  degree  with  ho- 
nour, and  passed  with  triumph  a  peculiarly  difficult  examination ;  the 
result  of  which  was  his  being  elected  to  a  Fellowship. 

Amid  his  classical  pursuits,  the  cultivation  of  English  letters  was 
not  neglected,  and  Cumberland  became  the  author  of  many  poems  of 
considerable  merit.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  he  seldom 
seems  to  have  struck  out  an  original  path  for  himself,  but  rather  wrote 
because  others  had  written  successfully,  and  in  the  manner  of  which 
they  had  set  an  example,  than  from  the  strong  impulse  of  that  inward 
fire,  which  makes  or  forces  a  way  for  its  own  coruscations,  without  re- 
spect to  the  paths  of  others.  Thus  Cumberland  wrote  an  Elegy  in  a 
Churchyard  on  Saint  Mark's  Eve,  because  Gray  had  written  an  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.  He  wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  Elfri- 
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da,  and  with  a  chorus,  in  imitation  of  Mason ;  he  imitated  Hammond, 
and  he  imitated  Spenser,  and  seems  to  display  a  mind  full  of  informa- 
tion and  activity,  abounding  with  the  natural  desire  of  distinction,  but 
which  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient  confidence  in  its  own  resources — 
a  fault  from  which  none  of  his  compositions  are  perhaps  entirely  free. 

Mr  Cumberland's  original  destiny  was  to  have  walked  the  respecta- 
ble and  retired  path  by  which  his  ancestors  had  ascended  to  church 
dignity ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  he  was  their  equal 
in  worth  and  learning,  his  success  in  life  might  have  been  the  same 
as  theirs.  But  a  temptation,  difficult  to  be  resisted,  turned  him  from 
the  study  of  divinity  to  that  of  politics. 

The  Bev.  Mr  Cumberland,  father  of  the  poet,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  render  some  important  services  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  then  dis- 
tinguished as  a  public  character ;  and  in  recompence  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  this,  young  Richard  was  withdrawn  from  the  groves  of  Cam, 
and  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  a  learned  profession,  to  attend  the  noble 
lord  in  the  advantageous  and  confidential  situation  of  private  secre- 
tary. Amidst  much  circumlocution  and  moral  reflection,  which  Cum- 
berland bestows  on  this  promotion  and  change  of  pursuit,  the  reader 
may  fairly  infer,  that  though  he  discharged  with  regularity  the  osten- 
sible duties  of  his  office,  it  was  not  suited  to  him ;  nor  did  he  give  the 
full  satisfaction  which  perhaps  he  might  have  done,  had  a  raw  acade- 
mician, his  head  full,  as  he  says,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  existing  world,  been  in  the  first  place 
introduced  for  a  time  to  busy  life  as  a  spectator,  ere  called  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  as  a  duty.  His  situation,  however,  introduced  him  to 
the  best  society,  and  insured  liberal  favour  and  patronage  (so  far  as 
praise  and  recommendation  went)  to  the  efforts  of  his  muse.  In  par- 
ticular, his  connexion  with  Lord  Halifax  introduced  our  author  to  Bubb 
Doddington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,  of  Diary  memory,  who  affect- 
ed the  character  of  Mecaenas,  and  was  in  reality  an  accomplished  man. 

It  was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Lords  Halifax  and  Melcombe, 
that  Cumberland  executed  what  he  has  entitled  his  first  legitimate 
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drama,  The  Banishment  of  Cicero — an  unhappy  subject,  which  is  not 
redeemed  by  much  powerful  writing.  This  tragedy  was  recommend- 
ed to  Garrick  by  the  two  noble  patrons  of  Cumberland ;  but,  in  despite 
of  his  deference  for  great  names  and  high  authorities,  the  manager 
would  not  venture  on  so  unpromising  a  subject  of  representation.  The 
Banishment  of  Cicero  was  published  by  the  author,  who  frankly  admits, 
that  in  doing  so  he  printed  Garrick's  vindication. 

About  this  time,  as  an  earnest  of  future  favours,  Cumberland  ob- 
tained, through  the  influence  of  Lord  Halifax,  the  office  of  crown- 
ao-ent  for  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  conceived  his  fortune  suf- 
ficiently  advanced  in  the  world,  to  settle  himself  by  marriage.  In  1759, 
therefore,  he  united  himself  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  George 
Ridge,  of  Kilmerton,  by  Miss  Brooke,  a  niece  of  Cumberland's  grand- 
father, Bentley.  Mrs  Cumberland  was  accomplished  and  beautiful, 
and  the  path  of  promotion  appeared  to  brighten  before  the  happy  bride- 
groom. 

Lord  Butes  star  was  now  rising  fast  in  the  political  horizon,  and 
both  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  and  the  versatile  Bubb  Doddington 
had  determined  to  worship  the  influence  of  this  short-lived  luminary. 
The  latter  obtained  a  British  peerage,  a  barren  honour,  which  only 
entitled  him  to  walk  in  the  procession  at  the  coronation,  and  the  for- 
mer had  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  The  celebrated  Single- Speech 
Hamilton  held  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
while  Cumberland,  not  to  his  perfect  content,  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  secondary  department  of  Ulster  Secretary.  There  was 
wisdom,  perhaps,  in  the  selection,  though  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  disappointed  private  secretary  to  concur  in  that  opi- 
nion. No  one  ever  doubted  the  acute  political  and  practical  talents  of 
William  Gerard  Hamilton,  while  Cumberland  possessed,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  the  poetical  temperament  to  rival  him  as  a  man  of  business. 
A  vivid  imagination,  eager  on  its  own  schemes,  and  unapt  to  be  stirred 
by  matter  of  duller  import ;  a  sanguine  temper,  to  which  hopes  too  often 
hcem  as  certainties,  joined  to  a  certain  portion  both  of  self-opinion,  and 
self-will,  although  they  are  delightful,  considered  as  the  attributes  of 
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an  intimate  friend,  are  inconvenient  ingredients  in  the  character  of  a 
dependant,  whose  duty  lies  in  the  paths  of  ordinary  business. 

Cumberland,  however,  rendered  his  principal  some  effectual  service, 
even  in  the  most  worldly  application  of  the  phrase — he  discovered  a 
number  of  lapsed  patents,  the  renewal  of  which,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
found  a  convenient  fund  of  influence.  But  the  Ulster  Secretary  had 
no  other  reward  than  the  empty  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he  wisely 
declined.  He  was  gratified,  however,  though  less  directly,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  his  father  to  the  see  of  Clonfert  in  Ireland.  The  new  pre- 
late shifted  his  residence  to  that  kingdom,  where  his  son,  with  pious 
duty,  spent  some  considerable  part  of  every  year  in  attendance  on  him 
during  his  life. 

Lord  Halifax,  on  his  return  to  England,  obtained  the  seals  of  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Cumberland,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Under 
Secretary,  received  the  cold  answer  from  his  patron,  that  "  he  was  not 
fit  for  every  situation ;"  a  reason  scarce  rendered  more  palatable  by  the 
special  addition,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  necessary  fluency  in  the 
French  tongue.  Sedgewick,  the  successful  competitor,  vacated  a  si- 
tuation at  the  Board  of  Trade,  called  Clerk  of  Reports,  and  Cumber- 
land became  desirous  to  hold  it  in  his  room.  As  this  was  in  the  gift 
of  Lord  Hillsborough,  the  proposal  to  apply  for  it  was  in  a  manner 
withdrawing  from  the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  who  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  such,  and  there  ensued  some  coldness  betwixt  the  mi- 
nister and  his  late  private  secretary.  On  looking  at  these  events,  we 
can  see  that  Cumberland  was  probably  no  good  man  of  business,  as  it 
is  called,  certainly  no  good  courtier  ;  for,  holding  such  a  confidential 
situation  with  Lord  Halifax,  he  must  otherwise  have  rendered  himself 
either  too  useful,  or  too  agreeable,  to  be  easily  parted  with. 

An  attempt  of  Cumberland's  to  fill  up  the  poetical  part  of  an  Eng- 
lish opera,  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Bickerstaff,  the  author  of  Love  in 
a  Village,  then  in  possession  of  that  department  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion. The  piece,  called  the  Summer's  Tale,  succeeded  in  such  a  de- 
gree, as  induced  the  rival  writer  to  vent  his  indignation  in  every  spe- 
cies of  abuse  against  the  author  and  the  drama.    In  a  much  better 
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spirit,  Cumberland  ascribed  BickerstafTs  hostility  to  an  anxious  ap- 
prehension for  his  interest,  and  generously  intimated  his  intention  to 
interfere  no  farther  with  him  as  a  writer  of  operas.  The  dispute  led 
to  important  consequences ;  for  Smith,  well  known  by  the  deserved 
appellation  of  Gentleman  Smith,  then  of  Covent-Garden,  turned  the 
author's  dramatic  genius  into  a  better  channel,  by  strongly  recom- 
mending to  him  to  attempt  the  legitimate  drama.  By  this  encourage- 
ment, Mr  Cumberland  was  induced  to  commence  his  dramatic  career, 
which  he  often  pursued  with  success,  and  almost  always  with  such  in- 
defatigable industry,  as  has  no  parallel  in  our  theatrical  history. 

The  Brothers  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  ample  harvest.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  is  still  on  the  stock-list  of  acting  plays. 
The  sudden  assumption  of  spirit  by  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  like  Luke's 
change  from  servility  to  insolence,  is  one  of  those  incidents  which 
always  tell  well  upon  the  spectator.  The  author  acknowledges  his  ob- 
ligations to  Fletcher's  Little  French  Lawyer;  but  the  comedy  is 
brought  to  bear  on  a  point  so  different,  that  little  is  in  this  instance 
detracted  from  its  merit. 

But  the  West  Indian,  which  succeeded  in  the  following  year,  raised 
its  author  much  higher  in  the  class  of  dramatic  writers  of  the  period, 
and-— had  Sheridan  not  been—must  have  placed  Cumberland  deci- 
dedly at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  a  classical  comedy  ;  the  dialogue 
spirited  and  elegant ;  the  characters  well  conceived,  and  presenting 
bold  features,  though  still  within  the  line  of  probability ;  and  the  plot 
regularly  conducted,  and  happily  extricated.  The  character  of  Major 
O'Flaherty,  which  those  who  have  seen  it  represented  by  Irish  John- 
stone, will  always  consider  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  British 
drama,  may  have  had  the  additional  merit  of  suggesting  that  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger ;  but  the  latter  is  a  companion,  not  a  copy,  of  Cum- 
berland's portrait. 

Garrick,  reconciled  with  the  author  by  a  happy  touch  of  praise,  in 
the  prologue  to  The  Brothers,  contributed  an  epilogue,  and  Tom  King 
supported  the  character  of  Belcour  with  that  elastic  energy,  which  gave 
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reality  to  all  the  freaks  of  a  child  of  the  sun,  whose  benevolence  seems 
as  instinctive  as  his  passions. 

The  Fashionable  Lover,  which  followed  the  West  Indian,  was  an 
addition  to  Cumberland's  reputation.  There  was  the  same  elegance 
of  dialogue,  but  much  less  of  the  vis  comica.  The  scenes  hang  heavy 
on  the  stage,  and  the  character  of  Colin  M'Leod,  the  honest  Scotch 
servant,  not  being  drawn  from  nature,  has  little,  excepting  tameness, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gibbies  and  Sawneys  which  had  hitherto 
possession  of  the  stage,  as  the  popular  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  The  author  himself  is,  doubtless,  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  labours  hard  to  place  his  Fashionable  Lovers  by  the  side  of  the 
West  Indian,  in  point  of  merit ;  but  the  critic  cannot  avoid  assenting 
to  the  judgment  of  the  audience.  The  Cholerick  Man  was  next 
acted,  and  was  well  received,  though  now  forgotten ;  and  other  dra- 
matic sketches,  of  minor  importance,  were  given  by  Cumberland  to 
the  public,  before  the  production  of  his  Battle  of  Hastings,  a  tragedy, 
in  which  the  language,  often  uncommonly  striking,  has  more  merit 
than  the  characters  or  the  plot.  The  latter  has  the  inconvenient  fault 
of  being  inconsistent  with  history,  which  at  once  affords  a  hold  to 
every  critic  of  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  information.  It  was  suc- 
cessful, however,  Henderson  performing  the  principal  character.  Bick- 
erstaffe  being  off  the  stage,  our  author  also  wrote  Calypso,  and  an- 
other opera,  with  the  view  of  serving  a  meritorious  young  composer, 
named  Butler. 

Neither  did  these  dramatic  labours  entirely  occupy  his  time.  He 
found  leisure  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  grandfather,  Bentley,  in 
a  controversy  with  Lowth,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
Daniel  Perreau,  over  whose  fate  hangs  a  veil  so  mysterious,  by  draw- 
ing up  his  address  to  the  jury. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  author  must  have  derived  from  the  suc- 
cess of  his  various  dramatic  labours,  seems  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree embittered  by  the  criticisms  to  which  all  authors,  but  especially 
those  who  write  for  the  theatre,  are  exposed.    He  acknowledges  that 
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he  gave  too  much  attention  to  the  calumnies  and  abuse  of  the  public 
press,  and  tells  us,  that  Garrick  used  to  call  him  the  man  without  a 
skin.  Unquestionably,  toughness  of  hide  is  necessary  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  they  who  give  least 
attention  to  such  poisoned  arrows,  experience  least  pain  from  their 
venom. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  Cumberland's  situation,  enough  to  console 
him  for  greater  mortifications,  than  malevolent  criticism  ought  to  have 
had  power  to  inflict.    He  was  happy  in  his  family,  consisting  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.    All  the  former  entered  the  King's  service ; 
the  first  and  third  as  soldiers,  the  second  and  fourth  in  the  navy.  Be- 
sides these  domestic  blessings,  Cumberland  stood  in  the  first  ranks  of 
literature,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  first  ranks  in  society,  to 
which,  in  England,  literature  is  a  ready  passport.    His  habits  and 
manners  qualified  him  for  enjoying  this  distinguished  situation,  and 
his  fortune,  including  the  profits  of  his  office,  and  his  literary  reve- 
nues, seem  not  to  have  been  inadequate  to  his  maintaining  his  ground. 
It  was  shortly  after  improved  by  Lord  George  Germain,  afterwards 
Lord  Sackvilles  who  promoted  him  in  the  handsomest  manner  to  the 
situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  a  subordinate  situation.    A  distant  relation  also,  Decimus  Rey- 
nolds, constituted  Mr  Cumberland  heir  to  a  considerable  property,  and 
placed  his  will  in  the  hands  of  his  intended  successor,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  tempted  to  alter  it  at  a  future  period.    Cumberland  was 
too  honourably  minded  to  accept  of  it,  otherwise  than  as  a  deposit  to 
be  called  back  at  the  testator's  pleasure.    After  the  course  of  several 
years,  Mr  Reynolds  resumed  it  accordingly.  Another  remarkable  dis- 
appointment had  in  the  meanwhile  befallen,  which,  while  it  closed  his 
farther  progress  in  political  life,  gave  a  blow  to  his  private  fortune 
which  it  never  seems  to  have  recovered,  and,  in  the  author's  own 
words,  "  very  strongly  contrasted  and  changed  the  complexion  of  his 
latter  days  from  that  of  the  preceding  ones." 

In  the  year  1780,  hopes  were  entertained  of  detaching  Spain  from 
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the  hostile  confederacy  by  which  Britain  was  all  but  overwhelmed. 
That  kingdom  could  not  but  dread  the  example  held  out  by  the  North 
Americans  to  their  own  colonies.  It  was  supposed  possible  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  minister,  Florida  Blanca,  and  Richard  Cumber- 
land was  the  agent  privately  entrusted  with  conducting  this  political 
intrigue.  He  was  to  proceed  in  a  frigate  to  Lisbon,  under  pretence  of 
a  voyage  for  health  or  pleasure  ;  and  either  to  go  on  to  Madrid,  or  to 
return  to  Britain,  as  he  should  be  advised,  after  communicating  with 
the  Abbe  Hussey,  chaplain  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  the  secret  agent 
in  this  important  affair.  Mrs  Cumberland  and  her  daughters  accom- 
panied him  on  this  expedition.  On  the  voyage,  the  envoy  had  an  op- 
portunity,  precious  to  an  author  and  dramatist,  of  seeing  British  cou- 
rage displayed  on  its  own  proper  element,  by  an  action  betwixt  the 
Milford  and  a  French  frigate,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured.  He 
celebrated  this  action  in  a  very  spirited  sea-song,  which  we  remember 
popular  some  years  afterwards. 

There  was  one  point  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  proposed 
treaty,  which  always  has  been  so  in  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  which 
will  again  be  so  whenever  she  shall  regain  her  place  in  the  European 
republic.  This  point  respects  Gibraltar.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  temptation  of  recovering  this  important  fortress  was  the  bait  which 
drew  the  Spanish  nation  into  the  American  war  ;  and  could  this  point 
have  been  ceded,  the  Family  Compact  would  not  have  opposed  any  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  a  separate  peace  with  England.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  English  people  were  as  unalterably  fixed  on  retaining  this 
badge  of  conquest,  as  that  of  Spain  upon  regaining  it ;  and  in  truth 
its  surrender  must  have  been  generally  regarded  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a  dereliction  of  national  honour,  and  a  confession  of  national  weak- 
ness. Mr  Cumberland  was  therefore  instructed  not  to  proceed  to  Ma- 
drid, until  he  should  learn  from  the  Abbe  Hussey  whether  the;  ces- 
sion of  this  important  fortress  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  made,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  the  basis  of  the  proposed  negotiation.  In  the  former  event, 
the.  secret  envoy  of  England  was  not  to  advance  to  Madrid ;  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  to  return  to  Britain.  It  was  to  ascertain  this  point  that 
Hussey  went  to  Madrid ;  but  unhappily  his  letters  to  Cumberland, 
while  they  encouraged  him  to  try  the  event  of  a  negotiation,  gave  him 
no  assurances  whatever  upon  the  point  by  which  his  motions  were  to 
be  regulated.  Walpole,  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon,  seems  to  have 
seen  through  the  Abbe's  duplicity,  who  was  desirous,  perhaps  on  his 
own  account,  that  the  negotiation  should  not  be  broken  off ;  and  he 
advised  Cumberland  to  conform  implicitly  to  his  instructions,  and  either 
return  home,  or  at  least  not  to  leave  Lisbon  without  fresh  orders  from 
England.  Unluckily,  Mr  Cumberland  had  adopted  the  idea  that  de- 
lay would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  treaty,  and,  sanguine  respect- 
ing the  peaceful  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  confident  in 
the  integrity  of  Hussey,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Madrid  upon  his 
own  responsibility — a  temerity  against  which  the  event  ought  to  warn 
all  political  agents. 

The  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  shews 
Mr  Cumberland's  sense  of  the  risk  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
incur : — 

"  I  am  sensible  I  have  taken  a  step  which  exposes  me  to  censure 
upon  failure  of  success,  unless  the  reasons  on  which  I  have  acted  be 
weighed  with  candour,  and  even  with  indulgence.  In  the  decision  I 
have  taken  for  entering  Spain,  I  have  had  no  other  object  but  to  keep 
alive  a  treaty  to  which  any  backwardness  or  evasion  on  my  part  would, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  immediate  extinction.  I  know  where  my  danger 
lies ;  but  as  my  endeavours  for  the  public  service,  and  the  honour  of 
your  administration,  are  sincere,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  obtain 
your  protection." 

From  this  quotation,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  it  is  evident 
that,  even  in  Cumberland's  own  eyes,  nothing  but  his  success  could  en- 
tirely vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  officious  temerity ;  and  the 
events  which  were  in  the  meantime  occurring  in  London,  removed  this 
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chance  to  an  incalculable  distance.  When  he  arrived  at  Madrid, 
he  found  Florida  Blanca  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
mob  termed  Lord  George  Gordon's,  and,  like  foreigners  on  all  such 
occasions,  bent  to  perceive  in  the  explosion  of  a  popular  tumult  the 
downfall  of  the  British  monarch  and  ministry.*  A  negotiation,  of 
a  delicate  nature  at  any  rate,  and  opened  under  such  auspices,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  prosper,  although  Mr  Cumberland  did  his  best 
to  keep  it  alive.  Under  a  reluctant  permission  of  the  British  minis- 
try, rather  extorted  than  granted,  the  envoy  resided  about  twelve 
months  in  Madrid,  trying  earnestly  to  knit  the  bonds  of  amity  between 
ministers,  who  seem  to  have  had  little  serious  hope  or  intention  of  paci- 
fication, until  at  length  Cumberland's  return  was  commanded  in  express 
terms,  on  the  18th  January,  1781.  This  was  upon  the  very  ground 
of  the  cession  of  Gibraltar.  According  to  Cumberland,  the  Spaniards 
only  wanted  to  talk  on  this  subject ;  and  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
have  given  accommodation  in  a  matter  of  mere  punctilio,  the  object  of 
a  separate  treaty  might  have  been  accomplished.  To  this  sanguine 
statement  we  can  give  no  credit.  Spain  was  at  this  very  moment  em- 
ployed in  actively  combining  the  whole  strength  of  her  kingdom  for 
the  recovery  of  this  fortress,  with  which  she  naturally  esteemed  her 
national  honour  peculiarly  connected.  She  was  bribed  by  the  pro- 
mise of  the  most  active  and  powerful  assistance  from  France ;  and  it 
is  very  improbable  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  the  high  hopes 
which  they  entertained  of  carrying  this  important  place  by  force  of 
arms,  in  exchange  for  anything  short  of  its  specific  surrender. 

Still,  however,  as  Mr  Cumberland  acted  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith,  and  with  a  zeal,  the  fault  of  which  was  only  its  excess,  the  reader 
can  scarce  be  prepared  by  our  account  of  his  errors,  for  the  unworthy 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Our  author  affirms,  and  we 
must  presume  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  when  he  set  out  upon  this 
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mission,  besides  receiving  a  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  he  had  assu- 
rance from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  all  bills  drawn  by  Mr 
Cumberland  on  his  own  bank,  should  be  instantly  replaced  from  the 
treasury ;  and  he  states,  that,  notwithstanding  this  positive  pledge,  ac- 
companied by  the  naming  a  very  large  sum,  as  placed  at  his  discretion, 
no  one  penny  was  ever  so  replaced  by  government ;  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  repay  from  his  private  fortune,  to  a  ruinous  extent,  the 
bankers  who  had  advanced  money  on  his  private  credit ;  for  which,  by 
no  species  of  appeal  or  application,  was  he  ever  able  to  obtain  reim- 
bursement. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr  Cumberland's  political  prudence 
in  venturing  beyond  his  commission,  or  of  his  sanguine  disposition, 
which  continued  to  hope  a  favourable  issue  to  a  desperate  negotiation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at  Madrid,  a 
British  agent,  recognized  as  such  by  the  ministry,  in  constant  cor- 
respondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  receiving  from  him  direc- 
tions respecting  his  residence  at,  or  departure  from,  Madrid.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  neither  justice  nor  humanity  in  refu- 
sing the  payment  of  his  drafts,  and  subjecting  him  to  such  wants  and 
difficulties,  that,  after  having  declined  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  to  defray  his  expenses,  the  British  agent  was  only  extricated 
from  the  situation  of  a  penniless  bankrupt,  by  the  compassion  of  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  advanced  him  a  seasonable  loan  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  state  of  the  balance  due  to  him  was  indeed  considerable,  being  no 
less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  may  be  thought, 
that,  as  Mr  Cumberland's  situation  was  ostensibly  that  of  a  private 
gentleman,  travelling  for  health,  much  expense  could  not— at  least 
ought  not— to  have  attended  his  establishment.    But  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  in  family  with  him  ;  and  we  must  allow  for  domestic 
comfort,  and  even  some  sort  of  splendour,  in  an  individual,  who  was  to: 
hold  communication  with  the  principal  servants  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Besides,  he  had  been  promised  an  ample  allowance  for  secret  service- 
money,  out  of  a  sum  placed  at  his  own  discretion.  The  truth  seems  to 
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be,  that  Lord  North's  administration  thought  a  thousand  pounds  was 
enough  to  have  lost  on  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  ;  and  as  Cumber- 
land had  certainly  made  himself  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
event,  the  same  ministers,  who,  doubtless,  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  avow  the  issue  of  his  intrigues  had  they  been  successful,  chose, 
in  the  contrary  event,  to  disown  them. 

To  encounter  the  unexpected  losses  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected, 
Mr  Cumberland  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  paternal 
property  at  an  unfavourable  season,  and  when  its  value  could  not  be 
obtained.  Shortly  after  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
and  the  situation  of  Secretary  fell  under  Burke's  economical  pruning- 
knife — a  compensation  amounting  only  to  one  half  the  value  *  being 
appointed  to  the  holder.  Thus  unpleasingly  relieved  from  official  and 
political  duties,  Mr  Cumberland  adopted  the  prudent  resolution  of  re- 
linquishing his  town  residence,  and  settling  himself  and  his  family  at 
Tunbridge,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  retirement,  yet  not  without 
the  exercise  of  an  elegant  hospitality,  till  the  final  close  of  his  long  life. 

The  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  m  Spain,  in  two  volumes, 
together  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  which  adorn  the  Escurial, 
suffered  to  be  made  by  the  King  of  Spain's  express  permission,  were 
the  principal  fruits  of  our  author's  visit  to  the  continent.  Yet  we  ought 
to  except  the  very  pretty  story  of  Nicolas  Pedrosa,  an  excellent  imi- 
tation of  Le  Sage,  which  appeared  in  the  Connoisseur,  a  periodical 
paper,  which  Cumberland  edited  with  considerable  success.  It  was 
one  of  the  literary  enterprizes  in  which  the  author,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  men  and  manners,  as  well  as  his  taste  and  learning,  was  well 
qualified  to  excel,  and  the  work  continues  to  afford  amusement  both  to 
the  general  reader  and  the  scholar.  The  latter  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  curious  and  classical  account  which  the  Connoisseur  contains  of 
the  early  Greek  drama.  In  this  department,  Cumberland  has  acknow- 
ledged his  debts  to  the  celebrated  Bentley,  his  grandfather,  and  to  his 
less  known,  but  scarce  less  ingenious  relation,  Richard  Bentley,  son 
of  the  celebrated  scholar,  and  author  of  the  comedy  or  farce  termed 
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The  Wishes.  The  aid  of  the  former  was  derived  from  the  notes  which 
Cumberland  possessed,  but  that  of  Richard  Bentley  was  more  direct. 

This  learned  and  ingenious,  but  rather  eccentric  person,  was  the 
friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  who,  as  his  nephew  Cumberland  complains 
with  some  justice,  exercised  the  rights  of  patronage  rather  unmercifully. 
The  humour  of  The  Wishes  was  such  as  could  scarcely  be  understood 
by  a  vulgar  audience,  for  much  of  it  turned  on  the  absurd  structure  of 
the  ancient  drama,  and  the  peculiar  stoicism  with  which  the  Chorus, 
supposed  to  be  spectators  of  the  scene,  deduce  moral  lessons  of  the 
justice  of  the  gods  from  the  atrocities  which  the  action  exhibits,  but 
never  stir  a  finger  to  interfere  or  to  prevent  them.  In  ridicule  of  this 
absurdity,  the  Chorus  in  The  Wishes  are  informed  that  a  madman  has 
just  broken  his  way  into  the  cellars,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  to  set 
fire  to  a  magazine  of  gunpowder ;  on  which,  instead  of  using  any 
means  of  prevention  or  escape,  they  began,  in  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
to  lament  their  own  condition,  and  exclaim  against  the  thrice-unhappy 
madman— or  rather  the  thrice-unhappy  friends  of  the  madman,  who 
had  not  taken  measures  of  securing  him— or  rather  upon  the  six-times 
unhappy  fate  of  themselves,  thus  exposed  to  the  madman's  fury.  All 
this  is  a  good  jest  to  those  who  remember  the  stoicism  with  which  the 
Choruses  of  JEschylus  and  Euripides  view  and  comment  upon  the  hor- 
rors which  they  witness  on  the  stage,  but  it  might  have  been  esteem- 
ed caviare  to  the  British  audience  in  general ;  yet  the  entertainment 
was  well  received  until  the  extravagant  incident  of  hanging  Harlequin 
on  the  stage.  The  author  was  so  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  this  ex- 
hibition, that  he  whispered  to  his  nephew,  Cumberland,  during  the 
representation,—"  If  they. do  not  damn  this,  they  deserve  to  bed— d 
themselves and,  as  he  spoke,  the  condemnation  of  the  piece  was 
complete.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  singular  performance 
were  given  to  the  public  in  print.— The  notice  of  Richard  Bentley  has 
led  us  something  from  our  purpose,  which  only  called  on  us  to  re- 
mark, that  he  furnished  Cumberland  with  those  splendid  translations 
from  the  Greek  dramatists  which  adorn  The  Connoisseur.    The  au- 
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thor,  however,  claims  for  himself  the  praise  due  to  a  version  of  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  afterwards  incorporated  with  this  periodical 
work. 

The  modern  characters  introduced  by  Cumberland  in  his  Connois- 
seur, were  his  own ;  and  that  of  the  benevolent  Israelite,  Abraham 
Abrahams,  was,  he  informs  us,  written  upon  principle,  in  behalf  of  a 
persecuted  race.  He  followed  up  this  kind  intention  in  a  popular  come- 
dy, entitled,  "  The  Jew"    The  dramatic  character  of  Sheva,  com- 
bining the  extremes  of  habitual  parsimony  and  native  philanthropy, 
was  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence  as  that  of  Abrahams, 
and  was  excellently  performed  by  Jack  Bannister.  The  public  prints 
gave  the  Jews  credit  for  acknowledging  their  gratitude  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial form.  The  author,  in  his  Memoirs,  does  not  disguise  his  wish, 
that  they  had  nattered  him  with  some  token  of  the  debt  which  he 
conceives  them  to  have  owed.  We  think,  however,  that  a  prior  token 
of  regard  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  author  of  Joshua,  in  the 
tale  of  Count  Fathom  ;  and,  moreover,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
people  in  question  felt  a  portrait  in  which  they  were  made  ludicrous  as 
well  as  interesting,  to  be  something  between  an  aifront  and  a  com- 
pliment.   Few  of  the  better  class  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  would,  we 
believe,  be  disposed  to  admit  either  Abraham  or  Sheva  as  fitting  re- 
presentatives of  their  tribe. 

In  his  retreat  at  Tunbridge,  labouring  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  making  their  common  sitting-room  his  place  of  study,  Cumberland 
continued  to  compose  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  he  him- 
self seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  names,  and  of  which  a  modem 
reader  can  trace  very  few.  We  have  subjoined,  however,  a  list  of  them, 
•  with  his  other  works,  taken  from  the  Index  of  his  Memoirs.  Several 
were  successful ;  several  unfortunate  ;  many  never  performed  at  all ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  author  continued  unwearied  and  undismayed. 
The  Arab,  The  Walloons,  and  many  other  plays,  are  forgotten ;  but 
the  character  of  Penruddock,  in  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  well  conceived 
in  itself,  and  admirably  supported  by  Kemble,  and  since  by  Charles 
vol.  ix-  d 
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Young,  continues  to  command  attention  and  applause.  The  Carme- 
lite, a  tragedy,  on  the  regular  tragic  plan,  attracted  much  attention,  as 
the  inimitable  Siddons  played  the  part  of  the  Lady  of  Saint  Valois,  and 
Kemble  that  of  Montgomeri.  The  plot,  however,  had  that  fault  which, 
after  all,  clings  to  many  of  Cumberland's  pieces — there  was  a  want 
of  originality.  The  spectator,  or  reader,  was  by  the  story  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Douglas,  and  there  was  more  taste  than  genius  in  the 
dialogue.  The  language  was  better  than  the  sentiments  ;  but  the  grace 
of  the  one  could  not  always  disguise  that  the  other  wanted  novelty. 
The  Brothers,  The  West  Indian,  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  acting  plays,  and  we  are  assured,  by  a  very  com- 
petent judge,  that  First  Love,  which  we  have  not  ourselves  lately 
seen,  is  an  excellent  comedy,  and  maintains  possession  of  the  stage. 
The  drama  must  have  been  Cumberland's  favourite  style  of  composi- 
tion, for  he  went  on  shooting  shaft  after  shaft  at  the  mark,  which 
he  did  not  always  hit,  and  often  effacing  by  failures  the  memory  of 
triumphant  successes.  His  plays  at  last  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty, 
and  intercession  and  flattery  were  sometimes  necessary  to  force  their 
way  to  the  stage.  On  these  occasions,  the  Green-room  traditions 
avow  that  the  veteran  bard  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  most  co- 
pious praises  on  the  company  who  were  to  bring  forward  a  new  piece, 
at  the  expense  of  their  rivals  of  the  other  house,  who  had  his  tribute 
of  commendation  in  their  turn,  when  their  acceptance  of  a  play  put 
them  in  his  good  graces.  It  was  also  said,  that  when  many  of  the  drama- 
tic authors  united  in  a  complaint  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  against  the 
late  Mr  Sheridan,  then  manager  of  Drury-Lane,  he  prevented  Cum- 
berland from  joining  the  confederacy,  by  offering  to  bring  out  any  ma- 
nuscript play  which  he  should  select  for  performance.  But  selection 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  an  author  to  whom  all  the  offspring  of  his  ge- 
nius were  equally  dear.  After  much  nervous  hesitation,  he  trusted  the 
chance  to  fortune  ;  and  out  of  a  dozen  of  manuscript  plays  which  lay 
by  him,  is  said  to  have  reached  the  manager  the  first  which  came  to 
hand,  without  reading  the  title.   Yet  if  Cumberland  had  the  fond- 
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ness  of  an  author  for  his  own  productions,  it  must  be  owned  he  had 
also  the  fortitude  to  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  the  decision  of  the 
public.  "  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  success,  and  I  trust  I  have 
paid  my  tax  for  it,"  he  says,  good-humouredly,  "  always  without  mu- 
tiny, and  very  generally  without  murmuring.  I  have  never  irritated 
the  town  by  making  a  sturdy  stand  against  their  opposition,  when  they 
have  been  pleased  to  point  it  against  any  one  of  my  productions.  I 
never  failed  to  withdraw  myself  on  the  very  first  intimation  that  I  was 
unwelcome ;  and  the  only  offence  that  I  have  been  guilty  of,  is,  that  I 
have  not  always  thought  the  worse  of  a  composition,  only  because  the 
public  did  not  think  well  of  it.,,# 

The  Sacred  Muse  shared  with  her  dramatic  sisters  in  Cumber- 
land's worship.  In  his  poem  of  Calvary,  he  treated  of  a  subject  which, 
notwithstanding  Klopstock's  success,  may  be  termed  too  lofty  and  too 
awful  to  be  the  subject  of  verse.  He  also  wrote,  in  a  literary  partner- 
ship with  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  (well  known  as  the  author  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  other  compositions,)  The  Eatodiad,  an 
epic  poem,  founded  on  sacred  history.  By  Calvary  the  author  sus- 
tained the  inconvenient  loss  of  an  hundred  pounds,  and  The  Exodiad 
did  not  prove  generally  successful. 

The  author  also  undertook  the  task  of  compiling  his  own  Memoirs ; 
and  the  well-known  Mr  Richard  Sharpe,  equally  beloved  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  admired  for  the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the  grace  with 
which  he  communicates  it,  by  encouraging  Mr  Cumberland  to  become 
his  own  biographer,  has  performed  a  most  acceptable  service  to  the 
public.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  author's  most  pleasing  works,  and  con- 
veys a  very  accurate  idea  of  his  own  talents,  feelings,  and  character, 
with  many  powerful  sketches  of  the  age  which  has  passed  away.  It  is 
impossible  to  read,  without  deep  interest,  Cumberland's  account  of  the 
theatre  in  Goodmans  Fields,  where  Garrick,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
and  all  the  energy  of  genius,  bounded  on  the  stage  as  Lothario,  and 
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pointed  out  to  ridicule  the  wittol  husband  and  the  heavy-paced  Hora- 
tio ;  while  in  the  last  character,  Mr  Quin,  contrasting  the  old  with  the 
modern  dramatic  manner,  surly  and  solemn,  in  a  dark-green  coat,  pro- 
fusely embroidered,  an  enormous  periwig,  rolled  stockings,  and  high- 
heeled,  square-toed  shoes,  mouthed  out  his  heroics  in  a  deep,  full,  un- 
varied tone  of  declamation,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  sawing  action, 
which  had  more  of  the  senate  than  the  stage.    Several  characters  of 
distinguished  individuals  were  also  drawn  in  the  Memoirs  with  much 
force ;  particularly  those  of  Doddington,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Sackville, 
George  Selwyn,  and  others  of  the  past  age.   There  are  some  traits  of 
satire  and  ridicule  which  are  perhaps  a  little  overcharged.  This  work 
was  to  have  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  author's  death,  when 
certainly  such  a  publication  appears  with  a  better  grace  than  while  the 
auto-biographer  still  treads  the  stage.  But  Mr  Cumberland,  notwith- 
standing his  indefatigable  labours,  had  never  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances since  his  unlucky  negotiation  in  Spain  ;  and  in  the  work  itself, 
he  makes  the  affecting  confession,  that  circumstances,  paramount  to 
prudence  and  propriety,  urged  him  to  anticipate  the  date  of  publica- 
tion.   The  Memoirs  were  bought  by  Lackington's  house  for  L.500, 
and  passed  speedily  from  a  quarto  to  an  octavo  shape. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  another  undertaking  of  this  unwearied 
author,  at  a  period  of  life  advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  date  of  huma- 
nity.   The  Edinburgh  Review  was  now  in  possession  of  a  full  tide  of 
popularity,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  was  just  commenced,  or  about  to 
commence,  when  Mr  Cumberland  undertook  the  conduct  of  a  critical 
work,  which  he  entitled  The  London  Review,  on  an  entirely  new  plan, 
inasmuch,  as  each  article  was  to  be  published  with  the  author's  name 
annexed.  He  was  supported  by  assistants  of  very  considerable  talents ; 
but,  after  two  or  three  numbers,  the  scheme  became  abortive.  In  fact, 
though  the  plan  contained  an  appearance  of  more  boldness  and  fair- 
ness than  the  ordinary  scheme  of  anonymous  criticism,  yet  it  involved 
certain  inconveniences,  which  its  author  did  not  foresee.    It  is  true, 
that  no  one  believes  that,  because  the  imposing  personal  plural  We  is 
adopted,  it  therefore  warrants  our  supposing,  that  the  various  pieces 
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in  a  work  of  periodical  criticism,  are  subjected  to  the  revisal  of  a 
board  of  literary  judges,  and  that  each  article  is  the  production  of 
their  joint  wisdom.   Still,  however,  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural 
is  so  far  legitimate,  that  in  every  well-governed  publication  of  the 
kind,  the  articles,  by  whomsoever  written,  are,  at  least,  revised  by  the 
competent  person  selected  as  editor,  which  affords  a  better  warrant  to 
the  public  for  candour  and  caution,  than  if  each  were  to  rest  on  the 
separate  responsibility  of  the  individual  writer.    It  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  anonymous  character  of  periodical  criti- 
cism has  a  tendency  to  give  freedom  to  literary  discussion,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  soften  the  animosities  to  which  it  might  otherwise  give 
rise ;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  peculiar  language  which  members  of 
the  senate  hold  towards  each  other,  and  which  is  for  that  reason  called 
parliamentary,  resembles  the  ordinary  style  of  critical  discussion.  An 
author  who  is  severely  criticized  in  a  review,  can  hardly  be  entitled, 
in  the  ordinary  case,  to  take  notice  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  literary 
question;  whereas  a  direct  and  immediate  collision,  with  a  particular 
individual,  seems  to  tend  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  criticism,  by  placing  it  under  the  regulation  of  a  timid  complaisance, 
or,  on  the  other,  to  render  it  (which  is,  to  say  the  least,  needless)  of 
a  fiercer  and  more  personal  cast,  and  thereby  endanger  the  decorum, 
and  perhaps  the  peace  of  society.  Besides  this,  there  will  always  be  a 
greater  authority  ascribed  by  the  generality  of  readers  to  the  oracular 
opinion  issued  from  the  cloudy  sanctuary  of  an  invisible  body,  than  to 
the  mere  dictum  of  a  man  with  a  Christian  name  and  sirname,  which 
do  not  sound  much  better  than  those  of  the  author  over  whom  he 
predominates.   In  the  far-famed  Secret  Tribunal  of  Germany,  it  was 
the  invisibility  of  the  judges  which  gave  them  all  their  awful  juris- 
diction. 

So  numerous  were  Cumberland's  publications,  that,  having  hurried 
through  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  have  yet  to  mention  his  novels, 
though  it  is  as  a  writer  of  fictitious  history  he  is  here  introduced. 
They  were  three  in  number,  Arundel,  Henry,  tm&Jo7m  de  Lancaster, 
The  two  first  were  deservedly  well  received  by  the  public ;  the  last 
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was  a  labour  of  old  age,  and  was  less  fortunate.  It  would  be  altoge- 
ther unfair  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  forming  a  part  of  those  productions 
on  which  the  author's  literary  reputation  must  permanently  rest. 

Arundel,  the  first  of  these  novels,  was  hastily  written  during  the 
residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  sent  to  the  press  by 
detached  parcels.  It  shewed  at  the  first  glance  what  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  novels,  the  certainty  that  the  author  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  schools,  with  courts,  and  with  fashionable  life,  and  knew  the  to- 
pics on  which  he  was  employing  his  pen.  The  style,  also,  was  easy 
and  clear,  and  the  characters  boldly  and  firmly  sketched.  Cumber- 
land, in  describing  Arundel's  feelings  at  exchanging  his  college  so- 
ciety, and  the  pursuits  of  learning,  to  become  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
G.,  unquestionably  remembered  the  alteration  of  his  own  destination  in 
early  life.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  the  darker  shades  of 
the  Earl  of  G.  he  had  any  intention  to  satirize  his  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  whom  he  paints  in  his  Memoirs  in  much  more  agreeable  co- 
lours. 

The  success  which  this  work  obtained,  without  labour,  induced  the 
author  to  write  Henry,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  utmost  attention. 
He  formed  it  upon  Fielding's  model,  and  employed  two  years  in  po- 
lishing and  correcting  the  style.  Perhaps  it  does  not,  after  all,  claim 
such  great  precedence  over  Arundel  as  the  labour  of  the  author  indu- 
ced him  to  aspire  to.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  Henry  the 
praise  of  an  excellent  novel.  There  is  much  beauty  of  description, 
and  considerable  display  of  acquaintance  with  English  life  in  the 
lower  ranks  ;  indeed  Cumberland's  clowns,  sketched  from  his  favourite 
men  of  Kent,  amongst  whom  he  spent  his  life,  may  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  similar  portraits  by  the  first  masters. 

Above  all,  the  character  of  Ezekiel  Daw,  though  the  outline  must 
have  been  suggested  by  that  of  Abraham  Adams,  is  so  well  distinguish- 
ed by  original  and  spirited  conception,  that  it  may  pass  for  an  excel- 
lent original.  The  Methodists,  as  they  abhor  the  lighter  arts  of  lite- 
rature, and  perhaps  contemn  those  which  are  more  serious,  have,  as 
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might  have  been  expected,  met  much  rough  usage  at  the  hands  of 
novelists  and  dramatic  authors,  who  generally  represent  them  either 
as  idiots  or  hypocrites.  A  very  different  feeling  is  due  to  many,  per- 
haps to  most,  of  this  enthusiastic  sect ;  nor  is  it  rashly  to  be  inferred, 
that  he  who  makes  religion  the  general  object  of  his  life,  is  for  that  sole 
reason  to  be  held  either  a  fool  or  an  impostor.  The  professions  of 
strict  piety  are  inconsistent  with  open  vice,  and  therefore  must,  in  the 
general  case,  lead  men  to  avoid  the  secret  practice  of  what,  openly  known, 
must  be  attended  with  loss  of  character  ;  and  thus  the  Methodists,  and 
other  rigid  sectaries,  oppose  at  least  the  strong  barriers  of  interest  and 
habitual  restraint,  to  the  temptations  which  beset  them,  in  addition  to 
those  restrictions  which  religion  and  morality  impose  on  all  men,  It 
is  also  a  species  of  religion  peculiarly  calculated,  as  affecting  the  feel- 
ings, to  operate  upon  the  millions  of  ignorant  poor,  whose  understand- 
ings the  most  learned  divines  would  in  vain  address  by  mere  force  of 
argument ;  and,  doubtless,  many  such  simple  enthusiasts  as  Ezekiel 
Daw,  by  their  well-meant  and  indefatigable  exertions  amongst  the 
stubborn  and  ignorant,  have  been  the  instruments  of  Providence  to 
call  such  men  from  a  state  of  degrading  and  brutal  profligacy,  to  a  life 
more  worthy  of  rational  beings,  and  of  the  name  of  Christians.  Thus 
thinking,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  Ezekiel  Daw,  which 
shews  the  Methodist  preacher  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness, 
bold  and  fervent  when  in  discharge  of  his  mission,  simple,  well-mean- 
ing, and  even  absurd,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite, but  a  just  portrait. 

Cumberland  seems  to  have  been  less  happy  in  some  of  the  incidents  of 
low  life  which  he  has  introduced.  He  forced,  as  we  have  some  reason 
to  suspect,  his  own  elegance  of  ideas,  into  an  imitation  of  Fielding's 
scenes  of  this  nature ;  and,  as  bashful  men  sometimes  become  impudent 
in  trying  to  be  easy,  our  ingenious  author  has  occasionally,  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  Zachary  Cawdle  and  his  spouse,  become  disgusting,  when 
he  meant  to  be  humorous. 

Cumberland  piqued  himself  particularly  on  the  conduct  of  the  story, 
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but  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  much  sufficient  reason. 
His  skein  is  neither  more  artfully  perplexed,  nor  more  happily  disen- 
tangled, than  in  many  tales  of  the  same  kind ;  there  is  the  usual,  per- 
haps we  should  call  it  the  necessary,  degree  of  improbability,  for  which 
the  reader  must  make  the  usual  and  necessary  allowance,  and  little  can 
be  said  in  this  respect,  either  to  praise  or  censure  the  author.  But  there 
is  one  series  of  incidents,  connected  with  a  train  of  sentiment  rather 
peculiar  to  Cumberland,  which  may  be  traced  through  several  of  his 
dramas,  and  which  appears  in  Arundel,  and  makes  a  principal  part  of 
the  interest  in  Henry.   He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  love  affairs,  which 
induced  him  to  reverse  the  usual,  and  natural  practice  of  courtship, 
and  to  throw  upon  the  softer  sex  the  task  of  wooing,  which  is  more 
gracefully,  as  well  as  naturally,  the  province  of  the  man.   In  Henry, 
he  has  carried  this  farther,  and  endowed  his  hero  with  all  the  self-de- 
nial of  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  while  he  has  placed  him  within  the  in- 
fluence of  a  seductive  being,  much  more  fascinating  in  her  address, 
than  the  frail  Egyptian  matron.  In  this  point,  Cumberland  either  did 
not  copy  his  master,  Fielding,  at  all,  or,  what  cannot  be  conceived  of 
an  author  so  acute,  he  mistook  for  serious  that  author's  ironical  ac- 
count of  the  continence  of  Joseph  Andrews.  We  do  not  desire  to  be- 
stow many  words  on  this  topic,  but  we  are  afraid,  such  is  the  universal 
inaccuracy  of  moral  feeling  in  this  age,  that  a  more  judicious  author 
would  not  have  striven  against  the  stream,  by  holding  up  his  hero  as 
an  example  of  what  is  likely  to  create  more  ridicule  than  imitation. 

It  might  be  also  justly  urged  against  the  author,  that  the  situations  in 
which  Henry  is  placed  with  Susan  May,  exceed  the  decent  licence  per- 
mitted to  modern  writers ;  and  certainly  they  do  so.  But  Cumber- 
land himself  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  concludes  with  this 
apology "  If,  in  my  zeal  to  exhibit  virtue  triumphant  over  the  most 
tempting  allurements,  I  have  painted  those  allurements  in  too  vivid 
colours,  I  am  sorry,  and  ask  pardon  of  all  those  who  think  the  moral 
did  not  heal  the  mischief.'" 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  author's  plots,  is,  that  an  affair  of  ho- 
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nour,  a  duel  either  designed  or  actually  fought,  forms  an  ordinary  part 
of  them.  This  may  be  expected  in  fictitious  history,  as  a  frequent  in- 
cident, since  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  customs  survive  in  that  parti- 
cular only,  and  since  the  indulgence  which  it  affords  to  the  angry  pas- 
sions affords  an  opportunity,  valuable  to  the  novelist,  of  stepping  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  society,  and  introdu- 
cing scenes  of  violence,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  improbability. 
But  Cumberland  himself  had  something  of  a  chivalrous  disposition. 
His  mind  was  nurtured  in  sentiments  of  honour,  and  in  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  reputation  with  the  hazard  of  life ;  in  which  he  resem- 
bled another  dramatic  poet,  the  celebrated  author  of  Douglas,  who 
was  also  an  enthusiast  on  the  point  of  honour.  In  private  life,  Cum- 
berland had  proved  his  courage ;  and  in  his  Memoirs  he  mentions, 
with  some  complacency,  his  having  extorted  from  a  "  rough  and  bois- 
terous captain  of  the  sea"  an  apology  for  some  expressions  reflecting 
on  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Sackville.  In  his  Memoirs,  he  dwells 
with  pleasure  on  the  attachment  shewn  to  him  by  two  companies  of 
Volunteers,  raised  in  the  town  of  Tunbridge,  and  attaches  consider- 
able importance  to  the  commission  of  Commandant,  with  which  their 
choice  had  invested  him.  They  presented  their  commander  with  a 
sword,  and,  when  their  pay  was  withdrawn,  offered  to  continue  their 
service,  gratuitously,  under  him. 

The  long  and  active  literary  life  of  this  amiable  man  and  ingenious 
author,  was  concluded  on  the  7th  May  1811,  in  his  eightieth  year,  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Henry  Fry,  in  Bedford  Place,  Russel  Square,  and 
he  was  interred  in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  literary  executors  were  Mr  Richard  Sharpe,  already  mentioned, 
Mr  Rogers,  the  distinguished  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  ;  but  we  have  seen  none  of  his  posthu- 
mous works,  except  Retrospection,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which  ap- 
peared in  1812,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  wrought  up  out  of  the 
ideas  which  had  suggested  themselves,  while  he  was  engaged  in  wri- 
ting his  Memoirs. 
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Mr  Cumberland  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  his  lady  and  several 
of  his  family.  His  surviving  offspring  were  Charles,  who,  we  believe, 
held  high  rank  in  the  army,  and  William,  a  post-captain  in  the  navy. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Lord  Edward  Bcntinck,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  5  his  second,  Sophia,  was  less  happily  wed- 
ded to  William  Badcock,  Esq.,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  left 
a  family  of  four  grand-children,  whom  Chancery  awarded  to  the  care 
of  Mr  Cumberland.  His  third  surviving  daughter  was  Frances  Ma- 
rianne, bom  during  his  unlucky  embassy  to  Spain.  To  her  the  au- 
thor affectionately  inscribed  his  Memoirs,  as  having  found,  in  her  filial 
affection,  all  the  comforts  that  the  best  of  friends  could  give,  and  de- 
rived, from  her  talents  and  understanding,  all  the  enjoyments  that  the 
most  pleasing  of  companions  could  communicate. 

In  youth,  Mr  Cumberland  must  have  been  handsome  ;  in  age,  he 
possessed  a  pleasing  external  appearance,  and  the  polite  ease  of  a  gen- 
tleman, accustomed  to  the  best  company.    In  society,  he  was  elo- 
quent, well-informed,  and  full  of  anecdote ;  a  willing  dealer  in  the  com- 
merce of  praise,  or — for  he  took  no  great  pains  to  ascertain  its  since- 
rity— we  should  rather  say,  of  flattery.  His  conversation  often  shewed 
the  author  in  his  strong  and  in  his  weak  points.  The  foibles  are  well 
known  which  Sheridan  embodied  on  the  stage,  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary.    But  it  is  not  from  a  caricature  that  a  just  picture 
can  be  drawn,  and  in  the  little  pettish  sub-acidity  of  temper  which 
Cumberland  sometimes  exhibited,  there  was  more  of  humorous  sad- 
ness, than  of  ill-will,  either  to  his  critics  or  his  contemporaries.  He 
certainly,  like  most  poets,  was  little  disposed  to  yield  to  the  assaults 
of  the  former,  and  often,  like  a  gallant  commander,  drew  all  his  forces 
together,  to  defend  the  point  which  was  least  tenable.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied,  that  while  he  was  stoutly  combatting  for  the  cause  of  legitimate 
comedy  and  the  regular  novel,  he  manifested  something  of  personal 
feeling  in  his  zeal  against  those  contemporaries  who  had  found  new 
roads,  or  by-paths,  as  he  thought  them,  to  fame  and  popularity,  and 
forestalled  such  as  were  scrupulously  treading  the  beaten  high-way, 
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without  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  These  imperfections, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  natural  temper,  from  a  sense  of  unmerited  ne- 
glect, or  from  the  keen  spirit  of  rivalry  proper  to  men  of  an  ardent  dis- 
position, rendered  irritable  by  the  eagerness  of  a  contest  for  public  ap- 
plause, are  the  foibles  rather  of  the  profession  than  the  individual; 
and  though  the  man  of  letters  might  have  been  more  happy  had  he 
been  able  entirely  to  subdue  them,  they  detract  nothing  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  of  worth,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman. 

We  believe  Cumberland's  character  to  have  been  justly,  as  well  as 
affectionately,  summed  up  in  the  sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  by  his  venerable  friend,  Dr  Vincent,  then  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster. «  The  person  you  now  see  deposited,  is  Richard  Cumberland, 
an  author  of  no  small  merit ;  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the  stage, 
but  of  strict  moral  tendency—they  were  not  without  their  faults,  but 
these  were  not  of  a  gross  description.  He  wrote  as  much  as  any,  and 
few  wrote  better ;  and  his  works  will  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
so  long  as  the  English  language  is  understood.  He  considered  the 
theatre  as  a  school  for  moral  improvement,  and  his  remains  are  truly 
worthy  of  mingling  with  the  iUustrious  dead  which  surround  us.  In 
his  subjects  on  Divinity,  you  find  the  true  Christian  spirit ;  and  may 
God,  in  his  mercy,  assign  him  the  true  Christian  reward P 
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Epic. 

CALVARY. 
EXODIAD. 

Dramatic. 

ARAB. 

BANISHMENT  OP  CICERO. 
BATTLE  OP  HASTINGS. 
BRUTUS  THE  ELDER. 
BOX-LOBBY  CHALLENGE. 


BROTHERS. 
CHOLERIC  MAN. 
COUNTRY  ATTORNEY. 
CALYPSO. 
CARACTACUS. 
CARMELITE. 

CLOUDS,  PROM  THE  GREEK  OF 

ARISTOPHANES. 
DEPENDANT. 
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DON  PEDRO. 
ECCENTRIC  LOVER- 
FASHIONABLE  LOVER. 
FALSE  DEMETRIUS. 
FALSE  IMPRESSIONS. 
FIRST  LOVE. 
HINT  TO  HUSBANDS. 
IMPOSTOR. 
JEW. 

JOANNA  OF  MONTFAUCON  ;  A  DRA- 
MATIC ROMANCE. 
LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
MYSTERIOUS  HUSBAND. 
NATURAL  SON. 
NOTE  OF  HAND. 
SAILOR'S  DAUGHTER. 
SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  SHADES. 
TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 
TORRENDAL. 
WALLOONS. 
WAT  TYLER. 
WEST  INDIAN. 
WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE. 
WIDOW  OF  DELPHI. 
WORD  FOR  NATURE. 

Fugitive  Pieces. 

AFFECTATION. 

LINES  TO  PRINCESS  AMELIA. 

AVARICE. 

DREAMS. 

ENVY. 

EPILOGUE  TO  THE  ARAB. 

FRAGMENT. 

HAMLET. 

HAMMOND. 

HUMILITY. 


JUDGES. 

VERSES  TO  DR  JAMES. 

 LORD  MANSFIELD. 

 ON  NELSON'S  DEATH. 

ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  PITT. 

 ON  PRIDE. 

 ON  PRUDERY. 

  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

 TO  ROMNEY  THE  PAINTER. 

ELEGY  ON  ST  MARK'S  EVE. 
TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  TROADES. 
 FROM  VIRGIL. 

Prose  Publications. 

CURTIUS  REDEE3IED  FROM  THE 
GULPH. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RE- 
VELATION. 

CONTROVERSY  WITH  LOWTH  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  DR  BENTLEY. 

Miscellaneous. 

ANECDOTES  OF  EMINENT  PAINT- 
ERS IN  SPAIN. 
CATALOGUE  OF  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 

king  of  Spain's  palace. 

SERMONS. 

PERIODICAL  PAPERS  IN  THE  OB- 
SERVER. 
TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PSALMS. 
MEMOIRS. 

Novels, 

ARUNDEL. 
HENRY. 

JOHN  DE  LANCASTER. 


To  this  formidable  list  there  remain  yet  to  be  added  the  critical 
papers  written  by  the  author  for  the  London  Review  ;  Retrospection, 
a  poem,  in  blank  verse,  on  the  author's  own  past  life ;  and  perhaps 
other  publications,  unknown  to  the  Editor. 


Abbotsford,  December,  1824. 
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THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 


The  author  of  these  Travels,  Mr  Lemuel  Gulliver,  is  my  ancient  and  intimate  friend  ; 
there  is  likewise  some  relation  between  us  on  the  mother's  side.  About  three  years  ago, 
Mr  Gulliver,  growing  weary  of  the  concourse  of  curious  people  coming  to  him  ai  his 
house  in  Redriff,  made  a  small  purchase  of  land,  with  a  convenient  house,  near  Newark, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  his  native  country,  where  he  now  lives  retired,  yet  in  good  esteem 
among  his  neighbours. 

Although  Mr  Gulliver  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father  dwelt,  yet  I  have 
heard  him  say  his  family  came  from  Oxfordshire ;  to  confirm  which,  I  have  observed  in 
the  church-yard  at  Banbury,  in  that  county,  several  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  Gul- 
livers. 

Before  he  quitted  RedrifF,  he  left  the  custody  of  the  following  papers  in  my  hands,  with 
the  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  I  should  think  fit.  I  have  carefully  perused  them  three 
times.  The  style  is  very  plain  and  simple  ;  and  the  only  fault  I  find  is,  that  the  author, 
after  the  manner  of  travellers,  is  a  little  too  circumstantial.  There  is  an  air  of  truth  ap- 
parent through  the  whole ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  was  so  distinguished  for  his  veracity, 
that  it  became  a  sort  of  proverb  among  his  neighbours  at  RedrifF,  when  any  one  affirmed 
a  thing,  to  say,  it  was  as  true  as  if  Mr  Gulliver  had  spoken  it. 

By  the  advice  of  several  worthy  persons,  to  whom,  with  the  author's  permission,  I  com- 
municated these  papers,  I  now  venture  to  send  them  into  the  world,  hoping  they  may  be, 
at  least  for  some  time,  a  better  entertainment  to  our  young  noblemen,  than  the  common 
scribbles  of  politics  and  party. 

This  volume  would  have  been  at  least  twice  as  large,  if  I  had  not  made  bold  to  strike 
out  innumerable  passages  relating  to  the  winds  and  tides,  as  well  as  to  the  variations  and 
bearings  in  the  several  voyages,  together  with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  management 
of  the  ship  in  storms,  in  the  style  of  sailors ;  likewise  the  account  of  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes ;  wherein  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  Mr  Gulliver  may  be  a  little  dissatisfied ; 
but  I  was  resolved  to  fit  the  work  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  capacity  of  readers. 
However,  if  my  own  ignorance  in  sea  affairs  shall  have  led  me  to  commit  some  mistakes, 
I  alone  am  answerable  for  them :  And  if  any  traveller  has  a  curiosity  to  see  the  whole  work 
at  large,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author,  I  will  be  ready  to  gratify  him. 

As  for  any  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  author,  the  reader  will  receive  satisfaction 
from  the  first  pages  of  the  book. 

Richard  Sympson. 
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A  LETTER 

FROM 

CAPTAIN  GULLIVER  TO  HIS  COUSIN  SYMPSON. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1727. 


I  hope  you  will  be  ready  to  own  publicly,  whenever  you  shall  be  called  to  it,  that,  by  your 
great  and  frequent  urgency,  you  prevailed  on  me  to  publish  a  very  loose  and  incorrect 
account  of  my  travels,  with  direction  to  hire  some  young  gentleman  of  either  university  to 
put  them  in  order,  and  correct  the  style,  as  my  cousin  Dampier  did,  by  my  advice,  in  his^ 
book  called  A  Voyage  Round  the  World.  But  I  do  not  remember  I  gave  you  power  to* 
consent  that  anything  should  be  omitted,  and  much  less  that  anything  should  be  inserted  : 
Therefore,  as  to  the  latter,  I  do  here  renounce  everything  of  that  kind,  particularly  a  pa- 
ragraph about  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  of  most  pious  and  glorious  memory,  although  I 
did  reverence  and  esteem  her  more  than  any  of  the  human  species.  But  you,  or  your  inter- 
polator, ought  to  have  considered,  that  as  it  was  not  my  inclination,  so  was  it  not  decent, 
to  praise  any  animal  of  our  composition  before  my  master  Hoayhnhnm  :  and,  besides,  the 
fact  was  altogether  false  ;  for  to  my  knowledge,  being  in  England  during  some  part  of  her 
majesty's  reign,  she  did  govern  by  a  chief  minister ;  nay,  even  by  two  successively ;  the 
first  whereof  was  the  lord  of  Godolphin,  and  the  second  the  lord  of  Oxford  ;  so  that  you 
have  made  me  say  the  thing  that  was  not.  Likewise,  in  the  account  of  the  academy  of 
projectors,  and  several  passages  of  my  discourse  to  my  master  Houyhnhnm,  you  have  either 
omitted  some  material  circumstances,  or  minced  or  changed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
do  hardly  know  my  own  work.  When  I  formerly  hinted  to  you  something  of  this  in  a  letter, 
you  were  pleased  to  answer,  "  That  you  were  afraid  of  giving  offence  :  that  people  in 
power  were  very  watchful  over  the  press,  and  apt  not  only  to  interpret,  but  to  punish  every- 
thing which  looked  like  an  innuendo,"  (as  I  think  you  call  it.)  But,  pray,  how  could  that 
which  I  spoke  so  many  years  ago,  and  at  above  five  thousand  leagues' distance,  in  another  reign, 
be  applied  to  any  of  the  Yahoos  who  now  are  said  to  govern  the  herd  ;  especially  at  a  time 
when  I  little  thought  or  feared  the  unhappiness  of  living  under  them  F  Have  not  I  the  most 
reason  to  complain,  when  I  see  these  very  Yahoos  carried  by  Houyhnhnms  m  a  vehicle,  as 
if  these  were  brutes,  and  those  the  rational  creatures  ?  And,  indeed,  to  avoid  so  monstrous 
and  detestable  a  sight  was  one  principal  motive  of  my  retirement  hither. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  tell  you  in  relation  to  yourself,  and  to  the  trust  I  reposed 
in  you.  m 

I  do,  in  the  next  place,  complain  of  my  own  great  want  of  judgment,  in  being  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  entreaties  and  false  reasonings  of  you  and  some  others,  very  much  against 
my  own  opinion,  to  suffer  my  travels  to  be  published.  Pray  bring  to  your  mind  how  often 
I  desired  you  to  consider,  when  you  insisted  on  the  motive  of  public  good,  that  the  Yahoos 
were  a  species  of  animals  utterly  incapable  of  amendment  by  precepts  or  example  :  and  so 
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it  has  proved ;  for,  instead  of  seeing  a  full  stop  put  to  all  abuses  and  corruptions,  at  least 
in  this  little  island,  as  I  had  reason  to  expect, — behold,  after  about  six  months' warning,  I 
cannot  learn  that  my  book  has  produced  one  single  -effect  according  to  my  intentions.  I 
desired  you  would  let  me  know,  by  a  letter,  when  party  and  faction  were  extinguished  ; 
judges  learned  and  upright ;  pleaders  honest  and  modest,  with  some  tincture  of  common 
sense,  and  Smithfield  blazing  with  pyramids  of  law  books  ;  the  young  nobility's  education 
entirely  changed  ;  the  physicians  banished ;  the  female  Yahoos  abounding  in  virtue,  ho- 
nour, truth,  and  good  sense ;  courts  and  levees  of  great  ministers  thoroughly  weeded  and 
swept ;  wit,  merit,  and  learning  rewarded ;  all  disgracers  of  the  press,  in  prose  and  verse, 
condemned  to  eat  nothing  but  their  own  cotton,  and  quench  their  thirst  with  their  own 
ink.  These,  and  a  thousand  other  reformations,  I  firmly  counted  upon  by  your  encourage- 
ment ;  as,  indeed,  they  were  plainly  deducible  from  the  precepts  delivered  in  my  book. 
And  it  must  be  owned,  that  seven  months  were  a  sufficient  time  to  correct  every  vice  and 
folly  to  which  Yahoos  are  subject,  if  their  natures  had  been  capable  of  the  least  disposition 
to  virtue  or  wisdom.  Yet,  so  far  have  you  been  from  answering  my  expectation  in  any  of 
your  letters,  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  loading  our  carrier  every  week  with  libels,  and 
keys,  and  reflections,  and  memoirs,  and  second  parts ;  wherein  I  see  myself  accused  of  re- 
flecting upon  great  state  folks  ;  of  degrading  human  nature,  (for  so  they  have  still  the  con- 
fidence to  style  it,)  and  of  abusing  the  female  sex.  I  find,  likewise,  that  the  writers  of  those . 
bundles  are  not  agreed  among  themselves ;  for  some  of  them  will  not  allow  me  to  be  the 
author  of  my  own  travels,  and  others  make  me  author  of  books  to  wliich  I  am  wholly  a 
stranger. 

I  find,  likewise,  that  your  printer  has  been  so  careless  as  to  confound  the  times,  and  mis- 
take the  dates,  of  my  several  voyages  and  returns  ;  neither  assigning  the  true  year,  nor 
the  true  month,  nor  the  day  of  the  month  :  and  I  hear  the  original  manuscript  is  all  de- 
stroyed since  the  publication  of  my  book  ;  neither  have  I  any  copy  left.  However,  I  have 
sent  you  some  corrections,  which  you  may  insert,  if  ever  there  should  be  a  second  edition  : 
and  yet  I  cannot  stand  to  them,  but  shall  leave  that  matter  to  my  judicious  and  candid 
readers,  to  adjust  it  as  they  please. 

I  hear  some  of  our  sea  Yahoos  find  fault  with  my  sea  language,  as  not  proper  in  many 
parts,  nor  now  in  use.  I  cannot  help  it.  In  my  first  voyages,  while  I  was  young,  I  was 
instructed  by  the  oldest  mariners,  and  learned  to  speak  as  they  did.  But  I  have  since  found 
that  the  sea  Yahoos  are  apt,  like  the  land  ones,  to  become  new-fangled  in  their  words,  which 
the  latter  change  every  year  ;  insomuch,  as  I  remember,  upon  each  return  to  my  own  coun- 
try, their  old  dialect  was  so  altered,  that  I  could  hardly  understand  the  new,  And  I  ob- 
serve, when  any  Yahoos  come  from  London,  out  of  curiosity,  to  visit  me  at  my  house,  we 
neither  of  us  are  able  to  deliver  our  conceptions  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  other. 

If  the  censure  of  the  Yahoos  could  anyway  affect  me,  I  should  have  great  reason  to 
complain  that  some  of  them  are  so  bold  as  to  think  my  book  of  travels  a  mere  fiction  out 
of  mine  own  brain ;  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  drop  hints,  that  the  Honyhnhnms  and  Ya- 
hoos have  no  more  existence  than  the  inhabitants  of  Utopia. 

Indeed  I  must  confess,  that  as  to  the  people  of  Lilliput,  Brobdingrag  (for  so  the  word  should 
have  been  spelt,  and  not  erroneously,  Brobdingnag,)  and  Laputa,  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  any  Yahoo  so  presumptuous  as  to  dispute  their  being,  or  the  facts  I  have  related  con- 
cerning them  ;  because  the  truth  immediately  strikes  every  reader  with  conviction.  And 
is  there  less  probability  in  my  account  of  the  Houyhnhnms  or  Yahoos,  when  it  is  manifest, 
as  to  the  latter,  there  are  so  many  thousands,  even  in  this  country,  who  only  differ  from 
their  brother  brutes  in  Houyhnhnm-land,  because  they  use  a  sort  of  jabber,  and  do  not  go 
naked  ?  I  wrote  for  their  amendment,  and  not  their  approbation.  The  united  praise  of 
the  whole  race  would  be  of  less  consequence  to  me  than  the  neighing  of  these  two  degene- 
rate Houyhnhnms  I  keep  in  my  stable ;  because  from  these,  degenerate  as  they  are,  I  "Still 
improve  in  some  virtues,  without  any  mixture  of  vice. 

Do-  these  miserable  animals  presume  to  think  that  I  am  so  degenerated  as  to  defend  my 
veracity  ?  Yahoo  as  I  am,  it  is  well  known  through  all  Houyhnhnm-land,  that  by  the  in- 
structions and  example  of  my  illustrious  master,  I  was  able,  in  the  compass  of  two  years, 
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(although,  I  confess,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,)  to  remove  that  infernal  habit  of  lying,  shuf- 
fling, deceiving,  and  equivocating,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  souls  of  all  my  species,  es- 
pecially the  Europeans. 

1  have  other  complaints  to  make  upon  this  vexatious  occasion  ;  but  I  forbear  troubling 
myself  or  you  any  farther.  I  must  freely  confess,  that,  since  my  last,  some  corruptions  of 
my  Yahoo  nature  have  revived  in  me,  by  conversing  with  a  few  of  your  species,  and  parti- 
cularly those  of  my  own  family,  by  an  unavoidable  necessity  ;  else  I  should  never  have  at- 
tempted so  absurd  a  project  as  that  of  reforming  the  Yahoo  race  in  this  kingdom  :  but  I 
have  now  done  with  all  such  visionary  schemes  for  ever. 

Aprils,  1727. 
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GULLIVERS  TRAVELS. 

PART  I. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  LILLIPUT. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Author  gives  some  Account  of  Himself  and 
Family.  His  first  Inducements  to  Travel. 
He  is  Shipwrecked,  and  swims  for  his  Life. 
Gets  safe  on  Shore  in  the  Country  of  Lilliput. 
Is  made  a  Prisoner,  and  carried  up  the  Coun- 
try. 

My  father  had  a  small  estate  in  Nottingham- 
shire :  I  was  the  third  of  five  sons.  He  sent  me 
to  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  at  fourteen 
years  old,  where  I  resided  three  years,  and  ap- 
plied myself  close  to  my  studies  ;  but  the  charge 
of  maintaining  me,  although  I  had  a  very  scanty 
allowance,  being  too  great  for  a  narrow  fortune, 
I  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  James  Bates,  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  London,  with  whom  I  conti- 
nued four  years  ;  and  my  father  now  and  then 
sending  me  small  sums  of  money,  I  laid  them 
out  in  learning  navigation,  and  other  parts  of 
the  mathematics  useful  to  those  who  intend  to 
travel,  as  I  always  believed  it  would  be,  some 
time  or  other,  my  fortune  to  do.  When  I  left 
Mr  Bates,  I  went  down  to  my  father,  where,  by 
the  assistance  of  him  and  my  uncle  John,  and 
some  other  relations,  I  got  forty  pounds,  and  a 
promise  of  thirty  pounds  a-year,  to  maintain  me 
at  Leyden :  There  I  studied  physic  two  years 
and  seven  months,  knowing  it  would  be  useful 
in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Leyden,  I  was  re- 
commended by  my  good  master,  Mr  Bates,  to 
be  surgeon  to  the  Swallow,  Captain  Abraham 
Pannell,  commander ;  with  whom  I  continued 
three  years  and  a  half,  making  a  voyage  or  two 
into  the  Levant,  and  some  other  parts.  When 
I  came  back,  I  resolved  to  settle  in  London  ;  to 
which  Mr  Bates  my  master  encouraged  me; 
and  by  him  I  was  recommended  to  several  pa- 
tients.  I  took  part  of  a  small  house  in  the  Old 


Jewry  ;  and,  being  advised  to  alter  my  condi- 
tion, I  married  Mrs  Mary  Burton,  second  daugh- 
ter to  Mr  Edmund  Burton,  hosier,  in  Newgate 
Street,  with  whom  I  received  four  hundred 
pounds  for  a  portion. 

But  my  good  master  Bates  dying  in  two  years 
after,  and  I  having  few  friends,  my  business 
began  to  fail ;  for  my  conscience  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  imitate  the  bad  practice  of  too  many 
among  my  brethren.  Having  therefore  consult- 
ed with  my  wife  and  some  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  determined  to  go  again  to  sea.  I  was  surgeon 
successively  in  two  ships,  and  made  several  voy- 
ages, for  six  years,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
by  which  I  got  some  addition  to  my  fortune. 
My  hours  of  leisure  I  spent  in  reading  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  being  always  pro- 
vided with  a  good  number  of  books  ;  and  when 
I  was  a-shore,  in  observing  the  manners  and 
dispositions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  learning 
their  language  ;  wherein  I  had  a  great  facility, 
by  the  strength  of  my  memory. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  proving  very 
fortunate,  I  grew  weary  of  the  sea,  and  intend- 
ed to  stay  at  home  with  my  wife  and  family.  I 
removed  from  the  Old  Jewry  to  Fetter-lane,  and 
from  thence  to  Wapping,  hoping  to  get  business 
among  the  sailors ;  but  it  would  not  turn  to  ac- 
count. After  three  years'  expectation  that  things 
would  mend,  I  accepted  an  advantageous  offer 
from  Captain  William  Prichard,  master  of  the 
Antelope,  who  was  making  a  voyage  to  the 
South  Sea.  We  set  sail  from  Bristol,  May  4, 
1699,  and  our  voyage  at  first  was  very  prospe- 
rous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  reasons,  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  particulars  of  our 
adventures  in  those  seas  ;  let  it  suffice  to  inform 
him,  that,  in  our  passage  from  thence  to  the 
East  Indies,  we  were  driven  by  a  violent  storm 
to  the  north-west  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
an  observation,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  lati- 
tude of  30  degrees  2  minutes  south.  Twelve  of 
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our  crew  were  dead  by  immoderate  labour  and 
ill  food  :  the  rest  were  in  a  very  weak  condition. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  in  those  parts,  the  weather 
being  very  hazy,  the  seamen  spied  a  rock  with- 
in half  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship  ;  but  the 
wind  was  so  strong,  that  we  were  driven  directly 
upon  it,  and  immediately  split.  Six  of  the  crew, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  having  let  down  the  boat 
into  the  sea,  made  a  shift  to  get  clear  of  the 
ship  and  the  rock.    We  rowed,  by  my  compu- 
tation, about  three  leagues,  till  we  were  able  to 
work  no  longer,  being  already  spent  with  la- 
bour while  we  were  in  the  ship.   We  therefore 
trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ; 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  overset 
by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north.   What  be- 
came of  my  companions  in  the  boat,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  escaped  on  the  rock,  or  were  left 
in  the  vessel,  I  cannot  tell,  but  conclude  they 
were  all  lost.  For  my  own  part,  I  swam  as  For- 
tune directed  me,  and  was  pushed  forward  by 
wind  and  tide.    I  often  let  my  legs  drop,  and 
could  feel  no  bottom ;  but  when  I  was  almost 
gone,  and  able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I  found 
myself  within  my  depth  :  and  by  this  time  the 
storm  was  much  abated.    The  declivity  was  so 
small,  that  I  walked  near  a  mile  before  I  got  to 
the  shore,  which  I  conjectured  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    I  then  advanced  for- 
ward near  half  a  mile,  but  could  not  discover 
any  sign  of  houses  or  inhabitants  ;  at  least  I  was 
in  so  weak  a  condition  that  I  did  not  observe 
them.    I  was  extremely  tired  j  and  with  that, 
and.the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a 
pint  of  brandy  that  I  drank  as  I  left  the  ship,  I 
,  found  myself  much  inclined  to  sleep.    I  lay 
down  on  the  grass,  which  was  very  short  and 
soft,  where  I  slept  sounder  than  ever  I  remem- 
bered to  have  done  in  my  life,  and,  as  I  reck- 
oned, about  nine  hours ;  for  when  I  awaked  it 
was  just  day-light.  I  attempted  to  rise,  but  was 
not  able  to  stir  ;  for  as  I  happened  to  lie  on  my 
back,  I  found  my  arms  and  legs  were  strongly 
fastened  on  each  side  to  the  ground,  and  my 
hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  tied  down  in  the 
same  manner.    I  likewise  felt  several  slender 
ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my  arm-pits  to 
my  thighs.  I  could  only  look  upwards  :  the  sun 
began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  offended  my 
eyes.    I  heard  a  confused  noise  about  me,  but, 
in  the  posture  I  lay,  could  see  nothing  except 
the  sky..  In  a  little  time  I  felt  something  alive 
moving  on  my  left  leg,  which,  advancing  gently 
forward  over  my  breast,  came  almost  up  to  my 
chin  ;  when,  bending  my  eyes  downward  as 
much  as  I  could,  I  perceived  it  to  be  a  human 
creature  not  six  inches  high,  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  his  hands,  and  a  quiver  at  his  back. 
In  the  meantime,  I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of 
the  same  kind  (as  I  conjectured)  following  the 
first.    I  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
roared  bo  loud,  that  they  all  ran  back  in  a  fright ; 


and  some  of  them,  as  I  was  afterwards  told, 
were  hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  by  leaping 
from  my  sides  upon  the  ground.  However, 
they  soon  returned  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  ven- 
tured so  far  as  to  get  a  full  sight  of  my  face, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  by  way  of  admi- 
ration, cried  out,  in  a  shrill  but  distinct  voice, 
Hekindh  degul:  the  others  repeated  the  same 
words  several  times  ;  but  I  then  knew  not  what 
they  meant.    I  lay  all  this  while,  as  the  reader 
may  believe,  in  great  uneasiness.    At  length, 
struggling  to  get  loose,  I  had  the  fortune  to 
break  the  strings  and  wrench  out  the  pegs  that 
fastened  my  left  arm  to  the  ground  ;  for,  by 
lifting  it  up  to  my  face,  I  discovered  the  me- 
thods they  had  taken  to  bind  me,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  violent  pull,  which  gave  me 
excessive  pain,  I  a  little  loosened  the  strings 
that  tied  down  my  hair  on  the  left  side,  so  that 
I  was  just  able  to  turn  my  head  about  two 
inches.  But  the  creatures  ran  off  a  second  time, 
before  I  could  seize  them  ;  whereupon  there  was 
a  great  shout,  in  a  very  shrill  accent,  and,  after 
it  ceased,  I  heard  ono  of  them  cry  aloud,  Tolgo 
phonac  ;  when,  in  an  instant,  I  felt  above  a  hun- 
dred arrows  discharged  on  my  left  hand,  which 
pricked  me  like  so  many  needles ;  and,  besides, 
they  shot  another  flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do 
bombs  in  Europe,  whereof  many,  I  suppose,  fell 
on  my  body,  (though  I  felt  them  not,)  and  some 
on  my  face,  which  I  immediately  covered  with 
my  left  hand.  When  this  shower  of  arrows  was 
over,  I  fell  a-groaning  with  grief  and  pain ;  and 
then,  striving  again  to  get  loose,  they  discharged 
another  volley,  larger  than  the  first,  and  some 
of  them  attempted,  with  spears,  to  stick  me  in 
the  sides  ;  but  by  good  luck  I  had  on  me  a  buff 
jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce.  I  thought 
it  the  most  prudent  method  to  lie  still ;  and  my 
design  was  to  continue  so  till  night,  when,  my 
left  hand  being  already  loose,  I  could  easily  free 
myself :  and  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  I  might  be  a  match  for  the  great- 
est army  they  could  bring  against  me,  if  they 
were  all  of  the  same  size  with  him  that  I  saw. 
But  fortune  disposed  otherwise  of  me.  When 
the  people  observed  I  was  quiet,  they  discharged 
no  more  arrows ;  but,  by  the  noise  I  heard,  I 
knew  their  numbers  increased  :  and  about  four 
yards  from  me,  over-against  my  right  ear,  I 
heard  a  knocking  for  above  an  hour,  like  that  of 
people  at  work ;  when,  turning  my  head  that 
way,  as  well  as  the  pegs  and  strings  would  per- 
mit me,  I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  tfre  ground,  capable  of  holding  four 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  two  or  three  ladders  to 
mount  it :  from  whence  one  of  them,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  a  person  of  quality,  made  me  a  long 
speech,  whereof  I  understood  not  one  syllable. 
But  I  should  have  mentioned,  that,  before  the 
principal  person  began  his  oration,  he  cried  out 
three  times,  Langro  dehul  san  ;  (these  words 
and  the  former  were  afterwards  repeated  and 
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explained  to  me;)  whereupon,  immediately, 
about  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  came  and  cut  the 
strings  that  fastened  the  left  side  of  my  head_, 
which  gave  me  the  liberty  of  turning  it  to  the 
right,  and  of  observing  the  person  and  gesture 
of  him  who  was  to  speak.  He  appeared  to  be  of 
a  middle  age,  and  taller  than  any  of  the  other 
three  who  attended  him ;  whereof  one  was  a 
page,  that  held  up  his  train,  and  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  longer  than  my  middle  finger ;  the 
other  two  stood  one  on  each  side  to  support  him. 
He  acted  every  part  of  an  orator ;  and  I  could 
observe  many  periods  of  threatenings,  and  others 
of  promises,  pity,  and  kindness.  I  answered  in 
a  few  words,  but  in  the  most  submissive  man- 
ner, lifting  up  my  left  hand  and  both  my  eyes 
to  the  sun,  as  calling  him  for  a  witness  :  and  be- 
ing almost  famished  with  hunger,  having  not 
eaten  a  morsel  for  some  hours  before  I  left  the 
ship,  I  found  the  demands  of  nature  so  strong 
upon  me,  that  I  could  not  forbear  shewing  my 
impatience,  (perhaps  against  the  strict  rules  of 
decency,)  by  putting  my  finger  frequently  to 
my  mouth,  to  signify  that  I  wanted  food.  The 
hurgo  (for  so  they  call  a  great  lord,  as  I  after- 
wards learnt)  understood  me  very  well.  He  de- 
scended from  the  stage,  and  commanded  that  se- 
veral ladders  should  be  applied  to  my  sides,  on 
which  above  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  mount- 
ed, and  walked  towards  my  mouth,  laden  with 
baskets  full  of  meat,  which  had  been  provided  and 
sent  thither  by  the  king's  orders,  upon  the  first 
intelligence  he  received  of  me.  1  observed  there 
was  the  flesh  of  several  animals,  but  could  not 
distinguish  them  by  the  taste.  There  were 
shoulders,  legs,  and  loins,  shaped  like  those  of. 
mutton,  and  very  well  dressed,  but  smaller  than 
the  wings  of  a  lark.  I  eat  them  by  two  or  three 
at  a  mouthful,  and  took  three  loaves  at  a  time, 
about  the  bigness  of  musket-bullets.  They  sup- 
plied me  as  fast  as  they  could,  shewing  a  thou- 
sand marks  of  wonder  and  astonishment  at  my 
bulk  and  appetite.  I  then  made  another  sign, 
that  I  wanted  drink.  They  found  by  my  eating 
that  a  small  quantity  would  not  suffice  me ;  and, 
being  a  most  ingenious  people,  they  slung  up, 
with  great  dexterity,  one  of  their  largest  hogs- 
heads, then  rolied  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat 
out  the  top  :  I  drank  it  off  at  a  draught,  which 
I  might  well  do,  for  it  did  not  hold  half  a  pint, 
and  tasted  like  a  small  wine  of  Burgundy,  but 
much  more  delicious.  They  brought  me  a  se- 
cond hogshead,  which  I  drank  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  made  signs  for  more;  but  they  had 
none  to  give  me.  When  I  had  performed  these 
wonders,  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  danced  upon 
my  breast,  repeating  several  times,  as  they  did 
at  first,  Hekinah  degul.  They  made  me  a  sign 
that  I  should  throw  down  the  two  hogsheads, 
but  first  warning  the  people  below  to  stand  out 
of  the  way,  crying  aloud  Borach  mevolah  ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  vessels  in  the  air,  there  was  a 
universal  shout  of  Hekinah  degul.    I  confess  I 


was  often  tempted,  while  they  were  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  my  body,  to  seize  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  first  that  came  in  my  reach,  and 
dash  them  against  the  ground.  But  the  remem- 
brance of  what  I  had  felt,  which  probably  might 
not  be  the  worst  they  could  do,  and  the  promise 
of  honour  I  made  them, — for  so  I  interpreted  my 
submissive  beh  aviour, — soon  drove  out  those  ima- 
ginations. Besides,  I  now  considered  myself  as 
bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  a  people  who 
had  treated  me  with  so  much  expense  and  mag- 
nificence. However,  in  my  thoughts  I  could  not 
sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  these 
diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to  mount 
and  walk  upon  my  body,  while  one  of  my  hands 
was  at  liberty,  without  trembling  at  the  very 
sight  of  so  prodigious  a  creature  as  I  must  ap- 
pear to  them.  After  some  time,  when  they  ob- 
served that  I  made  no  more  demands  for  meat, 
there  appeared  before  me  a  person  of  high  rank 
from  his  imperial  majesty.  His  excellency,  having 
mounted  on  the  small  of  my  right  leg,  advanced 
forwards  up  to  my  face,  with  about  a  dozen  of 
his  retinue ;  and  producing  his  credentials,  un- 
der the  signet-royal,  which  he  applied  close  to 
my  eyes,  spoke  about  ten  minutes  without  any 
signs  of  anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  determinate 
resolution ;  often  pointing  forwards ;  which,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  was  towards  the  capital 
city,  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  whither  it  was 
agreed  by  his  majesty  in  council  that  I  must  be 
conveyed.  I  answered  in  few  words,  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  made  a  sign  with  my  hand  that 
was  loose,  putting  it  to  the  other,  (but  over  his 
excellency's  head,  for  fear  of  hurting  him  or  his 
train,)  and  then  to  my  own  head  and  body, 
to  signify  that  I  desired  my  liberty.  It  appear- 
ed that  he  understood  me  well  enough,  for  he 
shook  his  head  by  way  of  disapprobation,  and 
held  his  hand  in  a  posture  to  shew  that  I  must 
be  carried  as  a  prisoner.  However,  he  made 
other  signs,  to  let  me  understand  that  I  should 
have  meat  and  drink  enough,  and  very  good 
treatment.  Whereupon,  I  once  more  thought 
of  attempting  to  break  my  bonds ;  but  again, 
when  I  felt  the  smart  of  their  arrows  upon  my 
face  and  hands,  which  were  all  in  blisters,  and 
many  of  the  darts  still  sticking  in  them,  and 
observing  likewise  that  the  number  of  my  ene- 
mies increased,  I  gave  tokens  to  let  them  know 
that  they  might  do  with  me  as  they  pleased. 
Upon  this,  the  hurgo  and  his  train  withdrew, 
with  much  civility  and  cheerful  countenances. 
Soon  after,  I  heard  a  general  shout,  with  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  words  Peblom  selam  ; 
and  I  felt  great  numbers  of  people  on  my 
left  side,  relaxing  the  cords  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  right,  and  to 
ease  myself  with  making  water ;  which  I  very 
plentifully  did,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
people ;  who,  conjecturing  by  my  motion,  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  immediately  opened  to  the 
right  and  left  on  that  side,  to  avoid  the  torrent 
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which  fell  with  much  noise  and  violence  from  me. 
But  before  this  they  had  daubed  my  face  and 
both  my  hands  with  a  sort  of  ointment,  very 
pleasant  to  the  smell,  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
removed  all  the  smart  of  their  arrows.  These 
circumstances,  added  to  the  refreshment  I  had 
received  by  their  victuals  and  drink,  which 
were  very  nourishing,  disposed  me  to  sleep.  I 
slept  about  eight  hours,  as  I  was  afterwards  as- 
sured ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for  the  physicians, 
by  the  emperor's  orders,  had  mingled  a  sleepy 
potion  in  the  hogsheads  of  wine. 

It  seems,  that  upon  the  first  moment  I  was 
discovered  sleeping  on  the  ground,  after  my 
landing,  the  emperor  had  early  notice  of  it  by 
an  express,  and  determined  in  council,  that  I 
should  be  tied  in  the  manner  I  have  related, 
(which  was  done  in  the  night,  while  I  slept ;) 
that  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  should  be  sent 
me,  and  a  machine  prepared  to  carry  me  to  the 
capital  city. 

This  resolution,  perhaps,  may  appear  very 
bold  and  dangerous,  and  I  am  confident  would 
not  be  imitated  by  any  prince  in  Europe,  on  the 
like  occasion.  However,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
extremely  prudent,  as  well  as  generous;  for, 
supposing  these  people  had  endeavoured  to  kill 
me  with  their  spears  and  arrows  while  I  was 
asleep,  I  should  certainly  have  awaked  with  the 
first  sense  of  smart,  which  might  so  far  have 
roused  my  rage  and  strength,  as  to  have  enabled 
me  to  break  the  strings  wherewith  I  was  tied ; 
after  which,  as  they  were  not  able  to  make  re- 
sistance, so  they  could  expect  no  mercy. 

These  people  are  most  excellent  mathemati- 
cians, and  arrived  to  a  great  perfection  in  me- 
chanics, by  the  countenance  and  encouragement 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  a  renowned  patron  of 
learning.    This  prince  has  several  machines 
fixed  on  wheels,  for  the  carriage  of  trees  and 
other  great  weights.  He  often  builds  his  largest 
men  of  war,  whereof  some  are  nine  feet  long,  m 
the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and  has  them 
carried  on  these  engines,  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  to  the  sea.  Five  hundred  carpenters  and 
engineers  were  immediately  set  at  work  to  pre- 
pare the  greatest  engine  they  had.    It  was  a 
frame  of  wood  raised  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  about  seven  feet  long,  and  four  wide, 
moving  upon  twenty-two  wheels.  The  shout  I 
heard  was  upon  the  arrival  of  this  engine,  which, 
it  seems,  set  out  in  four  hours  after  my  landing. 
It  was  brought  parallel  to  me  as  I  lay.  But  the 
principal  difficulty  was  to  raise  and  place  me  m 
this  vehicle.    Eighty  poles,  each  of  one  foot 
hi^h,  were  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  very 
strong  cords,  of  the  bigness  of  pack-thread, 
were  fastened  by  hooks  to  many  bandages,  which 
the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck,  my  hands, 
my  body,  and  my  legs.    Nine  hundred  of  the 
strongest  men  were  employed  to  draw  up  these 
cords,  by  many  pulleys  fastened  on  the  poles ; 
and  thus,  in  less  than  three  hours,  I  was  raised 


and  slung  into  the  engine,  and  there  tied  fast. 
All  this  I  was  told ;  for,  while  the  operation 
was  performing,  I  lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  by 
the  force  of  that  soporiferous  medicine  infused 
into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  empe- 
ror's largest  horses,  each  about  four  inches  and 
a  half  high,  were  employed  to  draw  me  towards 
the  metropolis,  which,  as  I  said,  was  half  a  mile 
distant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  jour- 
ney, I  awaked  by  a  very  ridiculous  accident; 
for  the  carriage  being  stopt  awhile  to  adjust 
something  that  was  out  of  order,  two  or  three  of 
the  young  natives  had  the  curiosity  to  see  how 
I  looked  when  I  was  asleep ;  they  climbed  up 
into  the  engine,  and  advancing  very  softly  to  my 
face,  one  of  them,  an  officer  in  the  guards,  put 
the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a  good  way  up  in- 
to my  left  nostril,  which  tickled  my  nose  like  a 
straw,  and  made  me  sneeze  violently;  where- 
upon they  stole  off  unperceived,  and  it  was  three 
weeks  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  waking 
so  suddenly.  We  made  a  long  march  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  day,  and  rested  at  night 
with  five  hundred  guards  on  each  side  of  me, 
half  with  torches,  and  half  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, ready  to  shoot  me  if  1  should  offer  to  stir. 
The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we  continued  our 
march,  and  arrived  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  city  gates  about  noon.  The  emperor,  and 
all  his  court,  came  out  to  meet  us,  but  his  great 
officers  would  by  no  means  suffer  his  majesty 
to  endanger  his  person,  by  mounting  on  my 
body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopped,  there 
stood  an  ancient  temple,  esteemed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  whole  kingdom  ;  which,  having  been  pol- 
luted some  years  before  by  an  unnatural  murder, 
was,  according  to  the  zeal  of  those  people,  look- 
ed upon  as  profane,  and  therefore  had  been  ap- 
plied to  common  use,  and  all  the  ornaments  and 
furniture  carried  away.  In  this  edifice  it  was  de- 
termined I  should  lodge.  The  great  gate  front- 
ing to  the  north  was  about  four  feet  high,  and 
almost  two  feet  wide,  through  which  I  could 
easily  creep.    On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a 
small  window,  not  above  six  inches  from  the 
ground :  into  that  on  theleft  side,  the  king's  smith 
conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven  chains,  like  those 
that  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  in  Europe,  and  al- 
most as  large,  which  were  locked  to  my  left  leg 
with  six-and-thirty  padlocks.  Over  against  this 
temple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  highway, 
at  twenty  feet  distance,  there  was  a  turret  at 
least  five  feet  high.    Here  the  emperor  ascend- 
ed, with  many  principal  lords  of  his  court,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  me,  as  I  was 
told,  for  I  could  not  see  them.    It  was  reckon- 
ed that  above  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
came  out  of  the  town  upon  the  same  errand ; 
and,  in  spite  of  my  guards,  I  believe  there  could 
not  be  fewer  than  ten  thousand  at  several  times, 
who  mounted  my  body  by  the  help  of  ladders. 
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But  a  proclamation  was  soon  issued,  to  forbid  it 
upon  pain  of  death.  When  the  workmen  found 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  break  loose,  they  cut 
all  the  strings  that  bound  me ;  whereupon  I 
rose  up,  with  as  melancholy  a  disposition  as  ever 
I  had  in  my  life.  But  the  noise  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  at  seeing  me  rise  and  walk, 
are  not  to  be  expressed.  The  chains  that  held 
my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards  long,  and  gave 
me  not  only  liberty  of  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  semicircle,  but,  being  fixed  with- 
in four  inches  of  the  gate,  allowed  me  to  creep 
in,  and  lie  at  my  full  length  in  the  temple. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Emperor  of  Lilliput,  attended  by  several  of 
the  Nobility,  comes  to  see  the  Author  in  his 
Confinement.  The  Emperors  Person  and  Ha- 
bit described.  Learned  men  appointed  to  teach 
the  Author  their  Language.  He  gains  Favour 
by  his  mild  Disposition.  His  Pockets  are 
searched,  and  his  Sword  and  Pistols  taken 
from  him. 

When  I  found  myself  on  my  feet,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  must  confess  I  never  beheld  a 
more  entertaining  prospect.  The  country  around 
appeared  like  a  continued  garden,  and  the  en- 
closed fields,  which  were  generally  forty  feet 
square,  resembled  so  many  beds  of  flowers. 
These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of 
half  a  stang,  (sixteen  feet  and  a  half,)  and  the 
tallest  trees,  as  I  could  judge,  appeared  to  be 
seven  feet  high.  I  viewed  the  town  on  my  left 
hand,  which  looked  like  the  painted  scene  of  a 
city  in  a  theatre. 

I  had  been  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed  by 
the  necessities  of  nature ;  which  was  no  wonder, 
it  being  almost  two  days  since  I  had  last  disbur- 
dened myself.  I  was  under  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties between  urgency  and  shame.  The  best  ex- 

Eedient  I  could  think  on,  was  to  creep  into  my 
ouse,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  and,  shutting 
the  gate  after  me,  I  went  as  far  as  the  length  of 
,  my  chain  would  suffer,  and  discharged  my  body 
of  that  uneasy  load.  But  this  was  the  only  time 
I  was  ever  guilty  of  so  uncleanly  an  action  ; 
for  which  I  cannot  but  hope  the  candid  reader 
will  give  some  allowance,  after  he  has  maturely 
and  impartially  considered  my  case,  and  the  dis- 
tress I  was  in.  From  this  time  my  constant  prac- 
tice was,  as  soon  as  I  rose,  to  perform  that  busi- 
ness in  open  air,  at  the  full  extent  of  my  chain  ; 
and  due  care  was  taken  every  morning  before 
company  came,  that  the  offensive  matter  should 
be  carried  off  in  wheelbarrows,  by  two  servants 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  I  would  not  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  a  circumstance,  that  perhaps 
at  first  sight  may  appear  not  very  momentous, 
if  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my 


character,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  to  the  world  ; 
which,  I  am  told,  some  of  my  maligners  have 
been  pleased,  upon  this  and  other  occasions,  to 
call  in  question. 

When  this  adventure  was  at  an  end,  I  came 
back  out  of  my  house,  having  occasion  for  fresh 
air.  The  emperor  was  already  descending  from 
the  tower,  and  advancing  on  horseback  towards 
me,  which  had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear  ;  for 
the  beast,  though  very  well  trained,  yet  wholly 
unused  to  such  a  sight,  which  appeared  as  if  a 
mountain  moved  before  him,  reared  up  on  his 
hinder  feet :  but  that  prince,  who  is  an  excel- 
lent horseman,  kept  his  seat,  till  his  attendants 
ran  in,  and  held  the  bridle,  while  his  majesty 
had  time  to  dismount.  When  he  alighted,  he 
surveyed  me  round  with  great  admiration  ;  but 
kept  beyond  the  length  of  my  chain.  He  ordered 
his  cooks  and  butlers,  who  were  already  prepa- 
red, to  give  me  victuals  and  drink,  which  they 
pushed  forward  in  a  sort  of  vehicle  upon  wheels, 
till  I  could  reach  them.  I  took  these  vehicles, 
and  soon  emptied  them  all ;  twenty  of  them  were 
filled  with  meat,  and  ten  with  liquor ;  each  of 
the  former  afforded  me  two  or  three  good  mouth- 
fuls ;  and  I  emptied  the  liquor  of  ten  vessels, 
which  was  contained  in  earthen  vials,  into  one 
vehicle,  drinking  it  off  at  a  draught ;  and  so  I 
did  with  the  rest.  The  empress,  and  young 
princes  of  the  blood,  of  both  sexes,  attended  by 
many  ladies,  sat  at  some  distance  in  their  chairs  ; 
but  upon  the  accident  that  happened  to  the  em- 
peror's horse,  they  alighted,  and  came  near  his 
person,  which  I  am  now  going  to  describe.  He 
is  taller,  by  almost  the  breadth  of  my  nail,  than 
any  of  his  court;  which  alone  is  enough  to 
strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders.  His  features 
are  strong  and  masculine,  with  an  Austrian  lip 
and  arched  nose,  his  complexion  olive,  his  coun- 
tenance erect,  his  body  and  limbs  well  propor- 
tioned, all  his  motions  graceful,  and  his  deport- 
ment majestic.  He  was  then  past  his  prime, 
being  twenty-eight  years  and  three  quarters  old, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  about  seven  in  great  fe- 
licity, and  generally  victorious.  For  the  better 
convenience  of  beholding  him,  I  lay  on  my  side, 
so  that  my  face  was  parallel  to  his,  and  he  stood 
but  three  yards  off:  however,  I  have  had  him 
since  many  times  in  my  hand,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  deceived  in  the  description.  His  dress 
was  very  plain  and  simple,  and  the  fashion  of  it 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  :  but  ha 
had  on  his  head  a  light  helmet  of  gold,  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  a  plume  on  the  crest.  He  hel  I 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to  defend  himseli  , 
if  I  should  happen  to  break  loose ;  it  was  almost 
three  inches  long ;  the  hilt  and  scabbard  were 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds.  His  voice  was 
shrill,  but  very  clear  and  articulate ;  and  I  could 
distinctly  hear  it  when  I  stood  up.  The  ladies 
and  courtiers  were  all  most  magnificently  clad  ; 
so  that  the  spot  they  stood  upon  seemed  to  re- 
semble a  petticoat  spread  on  the  ground,  em- 
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broidered  with  figures  of  gold  and  silver.  His 
imperial  majesty  spoke  often  to  me,  and  I  re- 
turned answers  :  but  neither  of  us  could  under- 
stand a  syllable.  There  were  several  of  his 
priests  and  lawyers  present,  (as  I  conjectured  by 
their  habits,)  who  were  commanded  to  address 
themselves  to  me ;  and  I  spoke  to  them  in  as 
many  languages  as  I  had  the  least  smattering  of, 
which  were  High  and  Low  Dutch,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Lingua  Franca,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  After  about  two  hours  the  court 
retired,  and  I  was  left  with  a  strong  guard,  to 
prevent  the  impertinence,  and  probably  the  ma- 
lice of  the  rabble,  who  were  very  impatient  to 
crowd  about  me,  as  near  as  they  durst ;  and 
some  of  them  had  the  impudence  to  shoot  their 
arrows  at  me,  as  I  sat  on  the  ground  by  the  door 
of  my  house,  whereof  one  very  narrowly  missed 
my  left  eye.  But  the  colonel  ordered  six  of  the 
ringleaders  to  be  seized,  and  thought  no  punish- 
ment so  proper,  as  to  deliver  them  bound  into 
my  hands  ;  which  some  of  the  soldiers  accord- 
ingly did,  pushing  them  forwards  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  pikes  into  my  reach.  I  took  them 
all  in  my  right  hand,  put  five  of  them  into  my 
coat-pocket,  and  as  to  the  sixth,  I  made  a  coun- 
tenance as  if  I  would  eat  him  alive.  The  poor 
man  squalled  terribly,  and  the  colonel  and  his 
officers  were  in  much  pain,  especially  when  they 
saw  me  take  out  my  pen-knife :  but  I  soon  put 
them  out  of  fear  ;  for,  looking  mildly,  and  im- 
mediately cutting  the  strings  he  was  bound  with, 
I  set  him  gently  on  the  ground,  and  away  he  ran. 
I  treated  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  taking 
them  one  by  one,  out  of  my  pocket ;  and  I  ob- 
served both  the  soldiers  and  people  were  highly 
delighted  at  this  mark  of  my  clemency,  which 
was  represented  very  much  to  my  advantage  at 
court. 

Towards  night  I  got  with  some  difficulty  into 
my  house,  where  I  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
continued  to  do  so  about  a  fortnight ;  during 
which  time  the  emperor  gave  orders  to  have  a 
bed  prepared  for  me.  Six  hundred  beds  of  the 
common  measure  were  brought  in  carriages,  and 
worked  up  in  my  house ;  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  their  beds,  sewn  together,  made  up  the  breadth 
and  length  ;  and  these  were  four  double  ;  which, 
however,  kept  me  but  very  indifferently  from 
the  hardness  of  the  floor,  that  was  of  smooth 
stone.  By  the  same  computation  they  provided 
me  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets,  tole- 
rable enough  for  one  who  had  been  so  long  inu- 
red to  hardships. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious  numbers  of  rich, 
idle,  and  curious  people  to  see  me ;  so  that  the 
villages  were  almost  emptied ;  and  great  neglect 
of  tillage  and  household  affairs  must  have  ensued, 
if  his  imperial  majesty  had  not  provided,  by  seve- 
ral proclamations  and  orders  of  state,  against 
this  inconveniency.  He  directed,  that  those 
who  had  already  beheld  me,  should  return  home, 


and  not  presume  to  come  within  fifty  yards  of 
my  house,  without  licence  from  the  court ;  where- 
by the  secretaries  of  state  got  considerable  fees. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  held  frequent 
councils,  to  debate  what  course  should  be  taken 
with  me ;  and  I  was  afterwards  assured  by  a 
particular  friend,  a  person  of  great  quality,  who 
was  as  much  in  the  secret  as  any,  that  the  court 
was  under  many  difficulties  concerning  me. 
They  apprehended  my  breaking  loose  ;  that  my 
diet  would  be  very  expensive,  and  might  cause 
a  famine.  Sometimes  they  determined  to  starve 
me,  or  at  least  to  shoot  me  in  the  face  and  hands 
with  poisoned  arrows,  which  would  soon  dis- 
patch me  ;  but  again  they  considered,  that  the 
stench  of  so  large  a  carcase  might  produce  a 
plague  in  the  metropolis,  and  probably  spread 
through  the  whole  kingdom.    In  the  midst  of 
these  consultations,  several  officers  of  the  army 
went  to  the  door  of  the  great  council-chamber, 
and  two  of  them  being  admitted,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  my  behaviour  to  the  six  criminals 
above  mentioned,  which  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  in  the  breast  of  his  majesty  and  the 
whole  board,  in  my  behalf,  that  an  imperial 
commission  was  issued  out,  obliging  all  the  vil- 
lages, nine  hundred  yards  round  the  city,  to 
deliver  in  every  morning  six  beeves,  forty  sheep, 
and  other  victuals  for  my  sustenance  ;  together 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  bread,  and 
wine,  and  other  liquors ;  for  the  due  payment 
of  which,  his  majesty  gave  assignments  upon  his 
treasury : — for  this  prince  lives  chiefly  upon  his 
own  demesnes ;  seldom,  except  upon  great  occa- 
sions, raising  any  subsidies  upon  his  subjects, 
who  are  bound  to  attend  him  in  his  wars  at 
their  own  expense.   An  establishment  was  also 
made  of  six  hundred  persons  to  be  my  domes- 
tics, who  had  board  wages  allowed  for  their 
maintenance,  and  tents  built  for  them,  very  con- 
veniently, on  each  side  of  my  door.  It  was  like- 
wise ordered,  that  three  hundred  tailors  should 
make  me  a  suit  of  clothes,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country ;  that  six  of  his  majesty's  greatest  scho- 
lars should  be  employed  to  instruct  me  in  their 
language ;  and  lastly,  that  the  emperor's  horses, 
and  those  of  the  nobility,  and  troops  of  guards, 
should  be  frequently  exercised  in  my  sight,  to 
accustom  themselves  to  me.    All  these  orders 
were  duly  put  in  execution  ;  and  in  about  three 
weeks  I  made  a  great  progress  in  learning  their 
language  ;  during  which  time  the  emperor  fre- 
quently honoured  me  with  his  visits,  and  was 
pleased  to  assist  my  masters  in  teaching  me. 
We  began  already  to  converse  together  in  some 
sort :  and  the  first  words  I  learnt,  were  to  express 
my  desire,  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my  li- 
berty ;  which  I  every  day  repeated  on  my  knees. 
His  answer,  as  I  could  apprehend  it,  was,  that 
this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  not  to  be  thought 
on  without  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  that 
first  I  must  lumos  helmin  pesso  desmar  Ion 
cmposo ;  that  is,  swear  a  peace  with  him  and 
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his  kingdom.  However,  that  I  should  be  used 
with  all  kindness.  And  he  advised  me  to  ac- 
quire, by  my  patience  and  discreet  behaviour, 
the  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  subjects. 
He  desired  I  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  gave  or- 
ders to  certain  proper  officers  to  search  me ;  for 
probably  I  might  carry  about  me  several  wea- 
pons, which  must  needs  be  dangerous  things,  if 
they  answered  the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  per- 
son.— I  said,  his  majesty  should  be  satisfied ;  for 
I  was  ready  to  strip  myself,  and  turn  up  my 
pockets  before  him. — This  I  delivered,  part  in 
words  and  part  in  signs.  He  replied,  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  I  must  be  searched  by  two 
of  his  officers ;  that  he  knew  this  could  not  be 
done  without  my  consent  and  assistance ;  and 
he  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  generosity  and 
justice,  as  to  trust  their  persons  in  my  hands  ; 
that  whatever  they  took  from  me,  should  be  re- 
turned when  I  left  the  country,  or  paid  for  at 
the  rate  which  I  would  set  upon  them. — I  took 
up  the  two  officers  in  my  hands,  put  them  first 
into  my  coat-pockets,  and  then  into  every  other 
pocket  about  me,  except  my  two  fobs,  and  an- 
other secret  pocket,  which  I  had  no  mind  should 
be  searched,  wherein  I  had  some  little  necessa- 
ries that  were  of  no  consequence  to  any  but  my- 
self. In  one  of  my  fobs  there  was  a  silver  watch, 
and  in  the  other  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in  a 
purse.  These  gentlemen,  having  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  about  them,  made  an  exact  inventory  of 
everything  they  saw  ;  and  when  they  had  done, 
desired  I  would  set  them  down,  that  they  might 
deliver  it  to  the  emperor.  This  inventory  I  af- 
terwards translated  into  English,  and  is,  word 
for  word,  as  follows  : — 

"  Imprimis,  In  the  right  coat-pocket  of  the 
great  man-mountain,  (for  so  I  interpret  the  words 
quinbus  Jlestrin,)  after  the  strictest  search,  we 
found  only  one  great  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  large 
enough  to  be  a  foot-cloth  for  your  majesty's  chief 
room  of  state.  In  the  left  pocket  we  saw  a  huge 
silver  chest,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  metal,  which 
we  the  searchers  were  not  able  to  lift.  We  de- 
sired it  should  be  opened,  and  one  of  us  stepping 
into  it,  found  himself  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  a  sort 
of  dust,  some  part  whereof  flying  up  to  our  fa- 
ces, set  us  both  a-sneezing  for  several  times  to- 
gether. In  his  right  waistcoat-pocket,  we  found  a 
prodigious  bundle  of  white  thin  substances,  fold- 
ed one  over  another,  about  the  bigness  of  three 
men,  tied  with  a  strong  cable,  and  marked  with 
black  figures,  which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be 
writings,  every  letter  almost  half  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  our  hands.  In  the  left  there  was  a  sort  of 
engine,  from  the  back  of  which  were  extended 
twenty  long  poles,  resembling  the  palisadoes  be- 
fore your  majesty's  court ;  wherewith  we  con- 
jecture the  man-mountain  combs  his  head  ;  for 
we  did  not  always  trouble  him  with  questions, 
because  we  found  it  a  great  difficulty  to  make 
him  understand  us.    In  the  large  pocket,  on 


the  right  side  of  his  middle  cover,  (so  I  transla- 
ted the  word  ranfulo,  by  which  they  meant  my 
breeches,)  we  saw  a  hollow  pillar  of  iron,  about 
the  length  of  a  man,  fastened  to  a  strong  piece  of 
timber  larger  than  the  pillar ;  and  upon  one 
side  of  the  pillar  were  huge  pieces  of  iron  stick- 
ing out,  cut  into  strange  figures,  which  we  know 
not  what  to  make  of.  In  the  left  pocket,  another 
engine  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  smaller  pocket, 
on  the  right  side,  were  several  round  flat  pieces 
of  white  and  red  metal,  of  different  bulk  ;  some 
of  the  white,  which  seemed  to  be  silver,  were  so 
large  and  heavy,  that  my  comrade  and  I  could 
hardly  lift  them.  In  the  left  pocket  were  two 
black  pillars  irregularly  shaped  :  we  could  not, 
without  difficulty,  reach  the  top  of  them,  as 
we  stood  at  the  bottom  of  his  pocket.  One  of 
them  was  covered  and  seemed  all  of  a  piece ;  but 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  other  there  appeared  a 
white  round  substance,  about  twice  the  bigness 
of  our  heads.  Within  each  of  these  was  enclo- 
sed a  prodigious  plate  of  steel ;  which,  by  our 
orders,  we  obliged  him  to  shew  us,  because  we 
apprehended  they  might  be  dangerous  engines. 
He  took  them  out  of  their  cases,  and  told  us, 
that,  in  his  own  country,  his  practice  was  to 
shave  his  beard  with  one  of  these,  and  cut  his 
meat  with  the  other.  There  were  two  pockets 
which  we  could  not  enter ;  these  he  called  his 
fobs ;  they  were  two  large  slits  cut  into  the  top 
of  his  middle  cover,  but  squeezed  close  by  the 
pressure  of  his  belly.  Out  of  the  right  fob  hung 
a  great  silver  chain,  with  a  wonderful  kind  of 
engine  at  the  bottom.  We  directed  him  to  draw 
out  whatever  was  at  the  end  of  that  chain,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  globe,  half  silver,  and  half  of 
some  transparent  metal ;  for,  on  the  transparent 
side,  we  saw  certain  strange  figures  circularly 
drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch  them,  till 
we  found  our  fingers  stopped  by  that  lucid  sub- 
stance. He  put  this  engine  to  our  ears,  which 
made  an  incessant  noise,  like  that  of  a  water-mill  : 
and  we  conjecture  it  is  either  some  unknown 
animal,  or  the  god  that  he  worships ;  but  we 
are  more  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  because 
he  assured  us,  (if  we  understood  him  right,  for 
he  expressed  himself  very  imperfectly,)  that  he 
seldom  did  anything  without  consulting  it.  He 
called  it  his  oracle,  and  said,  it  pointed  out  the 
time  for  every  action  of  his  life.  From  the  left 
fob  he  took  out  a  net,  almost  large  enough  for  a 
fisherman,  but  contrived  to  open  and  shut  like  a 
purse,  and  served  him  for  the  same  use :  we 
found  therein  several  massy  pieces  of  yellow 
metal,  which,  if  they  be  real  gold,  must  be  of 
immense  value. 

"  Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's 
commands  diligently  searched  all  his  pockets, 
we  observed  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  made  of 
the  hide  of  some  prodigious  animal,  from  which, 
on  the  left  side,  hung  a  sword  of  the  length  of 
five  men ;  and  on  the  right,  a  bag  or  pouch  di- 
vided into  two  cells,  each  cell  capable  of  holding 
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three  of  your  majesty's  subjects.  Iuone  of  these 
cells  were  several  globes  or  balls,  of  a  most  pon- 
derous metal,  about  the  bigness  of  our  heads,  and 
required  a  strong  hand  to  lift  them  :  the  other 
cell  contained  a  heap  of  certain  black  grains,  but 
of  no  great  bulk  or  weight,  for  we  could  hold 
about  fifty  of  them  in  the  palm  of  our  hands. 

"  This  is  an  exact  inventory  of  what  we  found 
about  the  body  of  the  man-mountain,  who  used 
us  with  great  civility,  and  due  respect  to  your 
majesty's  commission.  Signed  and  sealed  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your 
majesty's  auspicious  reign. 

"  Clefrin  Frelock,  Marsi  Frelock." 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to  the 
emperor,  he  directed  me,  although  in  very  gen- 
tle terms,  to  deliver  up  the  several  particulars. 
He  first  called  for  my  scymitar,  which  I  took 
out  scabbard  and  all.  In  the  meantime  he  or- 
dered three  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  (who 
then  attended  him,)  to  surround  me  at  a  distance, 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  just  ready  to  dis- 
charge ;  but  I  did  not  observe  it,  for  mine  eyes 
were  wholly  fixed  upon  his  majesty.  He  then  de- 
sired me  to  draw  my  scymitar,  which,  although 
it  had  got  some  rust  by  the  sea- water,  was  in 
most  parts  exceeding  bright.  I  did  so,  and  im- 
mediately all  the  troops  gave  a  shout  between 
terror  and  surprise :  for  the  sun  shone  clear,  and 
the  reflection  dazzled  their  eyes,  as  I  waved  the 
scymitar  to  and  fro  in  my  hand.  His  majesty, 
who  is  a  most  magnanimous  prince,  was  less 
daunted  than  I  could  expect :  he  ordered  me  to 
return  it  into  the  scabbard,  and  cast  it  on  the 
ground  as  gently  as  I  could,  about  six  feet  from 
the  end  of  my  chain.  The  next  thing  he  de- 
manded was  one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars  :  by 
which  he  meant  my  pocket  pistols.  I  drew  it  out, 
and  at  his  desire,  as  well  as  I  could,  expressed 
to  him  the  use  of  it ;  and  charging  it  only  with 
powder,  which,  by  the  closeness  of  my  pouch, 
happened  to  escape  wetting  in  the  sea,  (an  in- 
convenience against  which  all  prudent  mariners 
take  special  care  to  provide,)  I  first  cautioned 
the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  I  let  it 
off  in  the  air.  The  astonishment  here  was  much 
greater  than  at  the  sight  of  the  scymitar.  Hun- 
dreds fell  down  as  if  they  had  been  struck  dead ; 
and  even  the  emperor,  although  he  stood  his 
ground,  could  not  recover  himself  for  some  time. 
I  delivered  up  both  my  pistols  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  had  done  my  scymitar,  and  then  my 
pouch  of  powder  and  bullets  ;  begging  him  that 
the  former  might  be  kept  from  fire,  for  it  would 
kindle  with  the  smallest  spark,  and  blow  up  his 
imperial  palace  into  the  air.  I  likewise  delivered 
up  my  watch,  which  the  emperor  was  very  cu- 
rious to  see,  and  commanded  two  of  his  tallest 
yeomen  of  the  guards  to  bear  it  on  a  pole  upon 
their  shoulders,  as  draymen  in  England  do  a 
barrel  of  ale.  He  was  amazed  at  the  continual 
noise  it  made,  and  the  motion  of  the  minute 


hand,  which  he  could  easily  discern ;  for  their 
sight  is  much  more  acute  than  ours :  he  asked 
the  opinions  of  his  learned  men  about  it,  which 
were  various  and  remote,  as  the  reader  may  well 
imagine  without  my  repeating ;  although  indeed 
I  could  not  very  perfectly  understand  them.  I 
then  gave  up  my  silver  and  copper  money,  my 
purse  with  nine  large  pieces  of  gold,  and  some 
smaller  ones  ;  my  knife  and  razor,  my  comb  and 
silver  snuff-box,  my  handkerchief  and  journal- 
book.  My  scymitar,  pistols,  and  pouch,  were 
conveyed  in  carriages  to  his  majesty's  stores ; 
but  the  rest  of  my  goods  were  returned  me. 

I  had,  as  I  observed  before,  one  private  pocket, 
which  escaped  their  search,  wherein  there  was  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  (which  I  sometimes  use  for  the 
weakness  of  mine  eyes,)  a  pocket  perspective, 
and  some  other  little  conveniences ;  which  being 
of  no  consequence  to  the  emperor,  I  did  not 
think  myself  bound  in  honour  to  discover,  and 
I  apprehended  they  might  be  lost  or  spoiled  if 
I  ventured  them  out  of  my  possession. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Author  diverts  the  Emperor,  and  his  Nobi- 
lity of  both  Sexes,  in  a  very  uncommon  Man- 
ner.  The  Diversions  of  the  Court  of  Lilli- 
put  described.  The  Author  has  his  Liberty 
granted  him  upon  certain  Conditions. 

My  gentleness  and  good  behaviour  had  gain- 
ed so  far  on  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and 
indeed  upon  the  army  and  people  in  general, 
that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  getting  my  li- 
berty in  a  short  time.  I  took  all  possible  me- 
thods to  cultivate  this  favourable  disposition. 
The  natives  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  less  appre- 
hensive of  any  danger  from  me.  I  would  some- 
times lie  down,  and  let  five  or  six  of  them  dance 
on  my  hand ;  and  at  last  the  boys  and  girls  would 
venture  to  come  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  in 
my  hair.  I  had  now  made  a  good  progress  in  un- 
derstanding and  speaking  the  language.  The 
emperor  had  a  mind  one  day  to  entertain  me 
with  several  of  the  country  shows,  wherein  they 
exceed  all  nations  I  have  known,  both  for  dex- 
terity and  magnificence.  I  was  diverted  with 
none  so  much  as  that  of  the  rope-dancers,  per- 
formed upon  a  slender  white  thread,  extend- 
ed about  two  feet,  and  ten  inches  from  the 
ground.  Upon  which  I  shall  desire  liberty,  with 
the  reader's  patience,  to  enlarge  a  little. 

This  diversion  is  only  practised  by  those  per- 
sons, who  are  candidates  for  great  employments, 
and  high  favour  at  court.  They  are  trained  in 
this  art  from  their  youth,  and  are  not  always  of 
noble  birth,  or  liberal  education.  When  a  great 
office  is  vacant,  either  by  death  or  disgrace, 
(which  often  happens,)  five  or  six  of  those  can- 
didates petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  his  ma- 
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jesty  and  the  court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope  ; 
and  whoever  jumps  the  highest  without  falling, 
succeeds  in  the  office.  Very  often  the  chief  mi- 
nisters themselves  are  commanded  to  shew  their 
skill,  and  to  convince  the  emperor  that  they  have 
not  lost  their  faculty.  Flimnap,  the  treasurer, 
is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  straight  rope, 
at  least  an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in 
the  whole  empire.  1  have  seen  him  do  the  sum- 
merset several  times  together,  upon  a  trencher 
fixed  on  a  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a 
common  packthread  in  England.  My  friend 
Reldresal,  principal  secretary  for  private  affairs, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  am  not  partial,  the  second 
after  the  treasurer ;  the  rest  of  the  great,  officers 
are  much  upon  a  par. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended  with  fatal 
accidents,  whereof  great  numbers  are  on  record. 
I  myself  have  seen  two  or  three  candidates  break 
a  limb.  But  the  danger  is  much  greater,  when 
the  ministers  themselves  are  commanded  to  shew 
their  dexterity ;  for,  by  contending  to  excel 
themselves  and  their  fellows,  they  strain  so  far, 
that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  has  not 
received  a  fall,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three. 
I  was  assured,  that,  a  year  or  two  before  my  ar- 
rival, Flimnap  would  infallibly  have  broke  his 
neck,  if  one  of  the  king's  cushions,  that  acciden- 
tally lay  on  the  ground,  had  not  weakened  the 
force  of  his  fall. 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion,  which  is 
only  shewn  before  the  emperor  and  the  empress, 
and  first  minister,  upon  particular  occasions.  The 
emperor  lays  on  the  table  three  fine  silken  threads 
of  six  inches  long  ;  one  is  blue,  the  other  red, 
and  the  third  green.  These  threads  are  propo- 
sed as  prizes  for  those  persons  whom  the  empe- 
ror has  a  mind  to  distinguish  by  a  peculiar  mark 
of  his  favour.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in 
his  majesty's  great  chamber  of  state,  where  the 
candidates  are  to  undergo  a  trial  of  dexterity, 
very  different  from  the  former,  and  such  as  I 
have  not  observed  the  least  resemblance  of  in 
any  other  country  of  the  new  or  old  world.  The 
emperor  holds  a  stick  in  his  hands,  both  ends 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  while  the  candidates  ad- 
vancing, one  by  one,  sometimes  leap  over  the 
stick,  sometimes  creep  under  it,  backward  and 
forward,  several  times,  according  as  the  stick  is 
advanced  or  depressed.  Sometimes  the  empe- 
ror holds  one  end  of  the  stick,  and  the  first 
minister  the  other  ;  sometimes  the  minister  has 
it  entirely  to  himself.  Whoever  performs  his 
part  with  most  agility,  and  holds  out  the  long- 
est in  leaping  or  creeping,  is  rewarded  with  the 
blue-coloured  silk  ;  the  red  is  given  to  the  next, 
and  the  green  to  the  third,  which  they  all  wear 
girt  twice  round  about  the  middle ;  and  you  see 
few  great  persons  about  the  court  who  are  not 
adorned  with  one  of  these  girdles. 

The  horses  of  the  army,  and  those  of  the 
royal  stables,  having  been  daily  led  before  me, 
were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up  to  my 


very  feet  without,  starting.  The  riders  would 
leap  them  over  my  hand,  as  I  held  it  on  the 
ground ;  and  one  of  the  emperor's  huntsmen, 
upon  a  large  courser,  took  my  foot,  shoe  and  all ; 
which  indeed  was  a  prodigious  leap.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  divert  the  emperor  one  day  after 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  desired  he  w  ould 
order  several  sticks  of  two  feet  high,  and  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  cane,  to  be  brought 
me ;  whereupon  his  majesty  commanded  the 
master  of  his  woods  to  give  directions  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  next  morning  six  woodmen  ar- 
rived with  as  many  carriages,  drawn  by  eight 
horses  to  each.  I  took  nine  of  these  sticks,  and 
fixing  them  firmly  in  the  ground  in  a  quadran- 
gular figure,  two  feet  and  a  half  square,  I  took 
four  other  sticks,  and  tied  them  parallel  at  each 
corner,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  then 
I  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  the  nine  sticks 
that  stood  erect,  and  extended  it  on  all  sides, 
till  it  was  tight  as  the  top  of  a  drum  ;  and  the 
four  parallel  sticks,  rising  about  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges 
on  each  side.  When  I  had  finished  my  work,  I 
desired  the  emperor  to  let  a  troop  of  the  best 
horse,  twenty-four  in  number,  come  and  exercise 
upon  this  plain.    His  majesty  approved  of  the 

Eroposal,  and  I  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  in  my 
ands,  ready  mounted  and  armed,  with  the  pro- 
per officers  to  exercise  them.  As  soon  as  they 
got  into  order,  they  divided  into  two  parties, 
performed  mock  skirmishes,  discharged  blunt 
arrows,  drew  their  swords,  fled  and  pursued, 
attacked  and  retired,  and,  in  short,  discovered 
the  best  military  discipline  I  ever  beheld.  The 
parallel  sticks  secured  them  and  their  horses 
from  falling  over  the  stage ;  and  the  emperor 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  ordered  this  en- 
tertainment to  be  repeated  several  days,  and  once 
was  pleased  to  be  lifted  up  and  give  the  word  of 
command ;  and  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
even  the  empress  herself  to  let  me  hold  her  in 
her  close  chair  within  two  yards  of  the  stage, 
when  she  was  able  to  take  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  performance.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
that  no  ill  accident  happened  in  these  entertain- 
ments ;  only  once  a  fiery  horse,  that  belonged  to 
one  of  the  captains,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and  his  foot  slipping, 
he  overthrew  his  rider  and  himself ;  but  I  im- 
mediately relieved  them  both,  and  covering  the 
hole  with  one  hand,  I  set  down  the  troop  with 
the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  took  them 
up.  The  horse  that  fell  was  strained  in  the  left 
shoulder,  but  the  rider  got  no  hurt ;  and  I  re- 
paired my  handkerchief  as  well  as  I  could :  how- 
ever, I  would  not  trust  to  the  strength  of  it  any 
more  in  such  dangerous  enterprizes. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I  was  set  at 
liberty,  as  I  was  entertaining  the  court  with  this 
kind  of  feats,  there  arrived  an  express  to  inform 
his  majesty,  that  some  of  his  subjects,  riding 
near  the  place  where  I  was  first  taken  up,  had 
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seen  a  great  black  substance  lying  on  the  ground, 
very  oddly  shaped,  extending  its  edges  round, 
as  wide  as  his  majesty's  bed-chamber,  and  rising 
up  in  the  middle  as  high  as  a  man  ;  that  it  was 
no  living  creature,  as  they  at  first  apprehended, 
for  it  lay  on  the  grass  without  motion  ;  and. 
some  of  them  had  walked  round  it  several 
times ;  that,  by  mounting  upon  each  other's 
shoulders,  they  had  got  to  the  top,  which  was 
flat  and  even,  and  stamping  upon  it,  they  found 
that  it  was  hollow  within  ;  that  they  humbly 
conceived  it  might  be  something  belonging  to 
the  man-mountain ;  and,  if  his  majesty  pleased, 
they  would  undertake  to  bring  it  with  only  five 
horses.  I  presently  knew  what  they  meant,  and 
was  glad  at  heart  to  receive  this  intelligence.  It 
seems,  upon  my  first  reaching  the  shore  after 
our  shipwreck,  I  was  m  such  confusion,  that, 
before  I  came  to  the  place  where  I  went  to  sleep, 
my  hat,  which  I  had  fastened  with  a  string  to 
my  head  while  I  was  rowing,  and  had  stuck  on 
all  the  time  I  was  swimming,  fell  off  after  I  came 
to  land;  the  string,  as  I  conjecture,  breaking 
by  some  accident,  which  I  never  observed,  but 
thought  my  hat  had  been  lost  at  sea.  I  entreat- 
ed his  imperial  majesty  to  give  orders  it  might 
be  brought  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  describing 
to  him  the  use  and  the  nature  of  it :  and  the  next 
day  the  waggoners  arrived  with  it,  but  not  in  a 
very  good  condition  ;  they  had  bored  two  holes 
in  the  brim,  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
edge,  and  fastened  two  hooks  in  the  holes ;  these 
hooks  were  tied  by  a  long  cord  to  the  harness, 
and  thus  my  hat  was  dragged  along  for  above 
half  an  English  mile ;  but  the  ground  in  that 
country  being  extremely  smooth  and  level,  it  re- 
ceived less  damage  than  I  expected. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the  emperor, 
having  ordered  that  part  of  his  army  which  quar- 
ters in  and  about  his  metropolis  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, took  a  fancy  of  diverting  himself  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  He  desired  I  would  stand  like 
a  Colossus,  with  my  legs  as  far  asunder  as  I  con- 
veniently could.  He  then  commanded  his  gene- 
ral (who  was  an  old  experienced  leader,  and  a 
great  patron  of  mine)  to  draw  up  the  troops  in 
close  order,  and  march  them  under  me ;  the  foot 
by  twenty-four  in  a  breast,  and  the  horse  by  six- 
teen, with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  and 
pikes  advanced.  This  body  consisted  of  three 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  His  ma- 
jesty gave  orders,  upon  pain  of  death,  that  every 
soldier  in  his  march  should  observe  the  strictest 
decency  with  regard  to  my  person ;  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevent  some  of  the  younger  of- 
ficers from  turning  up  their  eyes,  as  they  passed 
under  me ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  my  breeches 
were  at  that  time  in  so  ill  a  condition,  that  they 
afforded  some  opportunities  for  laughter  and  ad- 
miration. 

I  had  sent  so  many  memorials  and  petitions 
for  my  liberty,  that  his  majesty  at  length  men- 


tioned the  matter,  first  in  the  cabinet,  and  then 
in  a  full  council ;  where  it  was  opposed  by  none, 
except  SkyreshEolgolam,  who  was  pleased,  with- 
out any  provocation,  to  be  my  mortal  enemy. 
But  it  was  carried  against  him  by  the  whole 
board,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  That 
minister  was  galbet,  or  admiral  of  the  realm, 
very  much  in  his  master's  confidence,  and  a  per- 
son well  versed  in  affairs,  but  of  a  morose  and 
sour  complexion.  However,  he  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  comply  ;  but  prevailed  that  the  ar- 
ticles and  conditions  upon  which  I  should  be  set 
free,  and  to  which  I  must  swear,  should  be  drawn 
up  by  himself,  These  articles  were  brought  to 
me  by  Skyresh  Bolgolam  in  person,  attended  by 
two  under-secretaries,  and  several  persons  of 
distinction.  After  they  were  read,  I  was  de- 
manded to  swear  to  the  performance  of  them : 
first  in  the  manner  of  my  own  country,  and 
afterwards  in  the  method  prescribed  by  their 
laws  ;  which  was,  to  hold  my  right  foot  in  my 
left  hand,  and  to  place  the  middle  finger  of  my 
right  hand  on  the  crown  of  my  head,  and  my 
thumb  on  the  tip  of  my  right  ear.  But  because 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  expression  peculiar  to 
that  people,  as  well  as  to  know  the  articles  up- 
on which  I  recovered  my  liberty,  I  have  made 
a  translation  of  the  whole  instrument,  word  for 
word,  as  near  as  I  was  able,  which  I  here  offer 
to  the  public. 

"  Golbasto  Momarem  Evlame  Gurdilo  Shefin 
Mully  Ully  Gue,  most  mighty  Emperor  of  Lil- 
liput,  delight  and  terror  of  the  universe,  whose 
dominions  extend  five  thousand  Mustrugs,  (about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference, )  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe ;  monarch  of  all  monarchs,  tall- 
er than  the  sons  of  men ;  whose  feet  press  down 
to  the  centre,  and  whose  head  strikes  against  the 
sun,  at  whose  nod  the  princes  of  the  earth  shake 
their  knees  ;  pleasant  as  the  spring,  comfortable 
as  the  summer,  fruitful  as  autumn,  dreadful  as 
winter.  His  most  sublime  majesty  proposes  to 
the  man-mountain,  lately  arrived  at  our  celes- 
tial dominions,  the  following  articles,  which, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  per- 
form : — 

"  1st,  The  man-mountain  shall  not  depart 
from  our  dominions,  without  our  licence  under 
our  great  seal. 

"  2d,  He  shall  not  presume  to  come  into  our 
metropolis  without  our  express  order  ;  at  which 
time,  the  inhabitants  shall  have  two  hours  warn- 
ing to  keep  within  doors. 

"  3d,  The  said  man-mountain  shall  confine 
his  walks  to  our  principal  high  roads,  and  not 
offer  to  walk,  or  lie  down,  in  a  meadow  or  field 
of  corn. 

"  4th,  As  he  walks  the  said  roads,  he  shall 
take  the  utmost  care  not  to  trample  upon  the 
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bodies  of  any  of  our  loving  subjects,  their  hor- 
ses, or  carriages,  nor  take  any  of  our  subjects 
into  his  hands  without  their  own  consent. 

"  5th,  If  an  express  requires  extraordinary 
dispatch,  the  man-mountain  shall  be  obliged  to 
carry  in  his  pocket  the  messenger  and  horse  a  six 
days'  journey,  once  in  every  moon,  and  return 
the  said  messenger  back  (if  so  required)  safe 
to  our  imperial  presence. 

"  6th,  He  shall  be  our  ally  against  our  ene- 
mies in  the  island  of  Blefuscu,  and  do  his  ut- 
most to  destroy  their  fleet,  which  is  now  prepa- 
ring to  invade  us. 

f<  7th,  That  the  said  man-mountain  shall,  at 
his  time  of  leisure,  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  our 
workmen,  in  helping  to  raise  certain  great  stones, 
towards  covering  the  wall  of  the  principal  park, 
and  other  our  royal  buildings. 

"  8th,  That  the  said  man-mountain  shall,  in 
two  moons  time,  deliver  an  exact  survey  of  the 
circumference  of  our  dominions,  by  a  computa- 
tion of  his  own  paces  round  the  coast. 

"  Lastly,  That,  upon  his  solemn  oath  to  ob- 
serve all  the  above  articles,  the  said  man-moun- 
tain shall  have  a  daily  allowance  of  meat  and 
drink  sufficient  for  the  support  of  1724  of  our 
subjects,  with  free  access  to  our  royal  person, 
and  other  marks  of  our  favour.  Given  at  our 
palace  at  Belfaborac,  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
ninety-first  moon  of  our  reign." 

I  swore  and  subscribed  to  these  articles  with 
great  cheerfulness  and  content,  although  some 
of  them  were  not  so  honourable  as  I  could  have 
wished ;  which  proceeded  wholly  from  the  ma- 
lice of  Skyresh  Bolgolam,  the  high-admiral; 
whereupon  my  chains  were  immediately  un- 
locked, and  I  was  at  full  liberty.  The  emperor 
himself,  in  person,  did  me  the  honour  to  be  by 
at  the  whole  ceremony.  I  made  my  acknow- 
ledgments by  prostrating  myself  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet :  but  he  commanded  me  to  rise ;  and 
after  many  gracious  expressions,  which,  to  avoid 
the  censure  of  vanity,  I  shall  not  repeat,  he  add- 
ed, that  he  hoped  I  should  prove  a  useful  ser- 
vant, and  well  deserve  all  the  favours  he  had  al- 
ready conferred  upon  me,  or  might  do  for  the 
future. 

The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
last  article  of  the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  the 
emperor  stipulates  to  allow  me  a  quantity  of 
meat  and  drink  sufficient  for  the  support  of  1724 
Lilliputians.  Some  time  after,  asking  a  friend 
at  court,  how  they  came  to  fix  on  that  determi- 
ned number,  he  told  me  that  his  majesty's  mathe- 
maticians, having  taken  the  height  of  my  body 
by  the  help  of  a  quadrant,  and  finding  it  to  ex- 
ceed theirs  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one,  they 
concluded,  from  the  similarity  of  their  bodies, 
that  mine  must  contain  at  least  1724  of  theirs, 
and  consequently  would  require  as  much  food 
as  was  necessary  to  support  that  number  of  Lil- 
liputians.   By  which  the  reader  may  conceive 
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an  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  that  people,  as  well 
as  the  prudent  and  exact  economy  of  so  great  a 
prince. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Mildendo,  the  Metropolis  of  Lilliput,  described, 
together  with  the  Emperor  s  Palace.  A  Con- 
versation  between  the  Author  and  a  principal 
Secretary,  concerning  the  Affairs  of  that  Em- 
pire. The  Author  s  Offers  to  serve  the  Empe- 
ror in  his  Wars. 

The  first  request  I  made,  after  I  had  obtain- 
ed my  liberty,  was,  that  I  might  have  licence  to 
see  Mildendo,  the  metropolis ;  which  the  empe- 
ror easily  granted  me,  but  with  a  special  charge 
to  do  no  hurt  either  to  the  inhabitants  or  their 
houses.  The  people  had  notice,  by  proclama- 
tion, of  my  design  to  visit  the  town.  The  wall, 
which  encompassed  it,  is  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  at  least  eleven  inches  broad,  so  that  a 
coach  and  horses  may  be  driven  very  safely  round 
it ;  and  it  is  flanked  with  strong  towers  at  ten 
feet  distance.  I  stept  over  the  great  western 
gate,  and  passed  very  gently  and  sidelong 
through  the  two  principal  streets,  only  in  my 
short  waistcoat,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  roofs 
and  eaves  of  the  houses  with  the  skirts  of  my 
coat.  I  walked  with  the  utmost  circumspection, 
to  avoid  treading  on  any  stragglers  who  might 
remain  on  the  streets ;  although  the  orders  were 
very  strict,  that  all  people  should  keep  in  their 
houses,  at  their  own  peril.  The  garret  windows 
and  tops  of  houses  were  so  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, that  I  thought  in  all  my  travels  I  had  not 
seen  a  more  populous  place.  The  city  is  an  ex- 
act square,  each  side  of  the  wall  being  five  hun- 
dred feet  long.  The  two  great  streets',  which  run 
across,  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters,  are  five 
feet  wide.  The  lanes  and  alleys,  which  I  could 
not  enter,  but  only  viewed  them  as  I  passed,  are 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  town  is 
capable  of  holding  five  hundred  thousand  souls  : 
the  houses  are  from  three  to  five  stories :  the 
shops  and  markets  well  provided. 

The  emperor's  palace  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  where  the  two  great  streets  meet.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  two  feet  high,  and  twenty 
feet  distance  from  the  buildings.  I  had  his  ma- 
jesty's permission  to  step  over  this  wall ;  and  the 
space  being  so  wide  between  that  and  the  palace, 
I  could  easily  view  it  on  every  side.  The  out- 
ward court  is  a  square  of  forty  feet,  and  includes 
two  other  courts :  in  the  inmost  are  the  royal 
apartments,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  see, 
but  found  it  extremely  difficult ;  for  the  great 
gates  from  one  square  into  another,  were  but 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  seven  inches  wide. 
Now  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court  were  at 
least  five  feet  high,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  stride  over  them  without  infinite  damage  to 
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the  pile,  though  the  walls  were  strongly  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  four  inches  thick.  At  the  same 
time,  the  emperor  had  a  great  desire  that  I  should 
see  the  magnificence  of  his  palace ;  but  this  I  was 
not  able  to  do  till  three  days  after,  which  I  spent 
in  cutting  down  with  my  knife  some  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  royal  park,  about  a  hundred  yards 
distance  from  the  city.    Of  these  trees  I  made 
two  stools,  each  about  three  feet  high,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  my  weight.  The  people,  having 
received  notice  a  second  time,  I  went  again 
through  the  city  to  the  palace  with  my  two  stools 
in  my  hands.    When  I  came  to  the  side  of  the 
outer  court,  I  stood  upon  one  stool,  and  took  the 
other  in  my  hand ;  this  I  lifted  over  the  roof, 
and  gently  set  it  down  on  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  court,  which  was  eight  feet  wide. 
I  then  stept  over  the  building  very  conveniently 
from  one  stool  to  the  other,  and  drew  up  the  first 
after  me  with  a  hooked  stick.    By  this  contri- 
vance I  got  into  the  inmost  court ;  and,  lying 
down  upon  my  side,  I  applied  my  face  to  the 
windows  of  the  middle  stories,  which  were  left 
open  on  purpose,  and  discovered  the  most  splen- 
did apartments  that  can  be  imagined.    There  I 
saw  the  empress  and  the  young  princes,  in  their 
several  lodgings,  with  their  chief  attendants 
about  them.  Her  imperial  majesty  was  pleased 
to  smile  very  graciously  upon  me,  and  gave  me 
out  of  the  window  her  hand  to  kiss. 

But  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with  far- 
ther descriptions  of  this  kind,  because  I  reserve 
them  for  a  greater  work,  which  is  now  almost 
ready  for  the  press ;  containing  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  this  empire,  from  its  first  erection,  through 
a  long  series  of  princes,  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  their  wars  and  politics,  laws,  learning, 
and  religion ;  their  plants  and  animals,  their  pe- 
culiar manners  and  customs,  with  other  matters 
very  curious  and  useful ;  my  chief  design  at  pre- 
sent being  only  to  relate  such  events  and  trans- 
actions as  happened  to  the  public  or  to  myself 
during  a  residence  of  about  nine  months  in  that 
empire. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had 
obtained  my  liberty,  Beldresal,  principal  secre- 
tary (as  they  style  him)  for  private  affairs,  came 
to  my  house,  attended  only  by  one  servant.  He 
ordered  his  coach  to  wait  at  a  distance,  and  de- 
sired I  would  give  him  an  hour's  audience ;  which 
I  readily  consented  to,  on  account  of  his  quality 
and  personal  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  many  good 
offices  he  had  done  me  during  my  solicita- 
tions at  court.    I  offered  to  lie  down,  that  he 
might  the  more  conveniently  reach  my  ear  ;  but 
he  chose  rather  to  let  me  hold  him  in  my  hand 
during  our  conversation.    He  began  with  com- 
pliments on  my  liberty  ;  said,  he  might  pretend 
to  some  merit  in  it ;  but,  however,  added,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  present  situation  of  things 
at  court,  perhaps  I  might  not  have  obtained  it  so 
soon.  For,  said  he,  as  flourishing  a  condition  as 
we  may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreigners,  we  labour 


under  two  mighty  evils ;  a  violent  faction  at  home, 
and  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  by  a  most  potent 
enemy,  from  abroad.  As  to  the  first,  you  are  to 
understand,  that  for  above  seventy  moons  past, 
there  have  been  two  struggling  parties  in  this 
empire,  under  the  names  of  Tramechsan  and 
Slamecksan,  from  the  high  and  low  heels  of 
their  shoes,  by  which  they  distinguish  them- 
selves. It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  high  heels 
are  most  agreeable  to  our  ancient  constitution  ; 
but,  however  this  be,  his  majesty  has  determi- 
ned to  make  use  only  of  low  heels  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  and  all  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  observe ; 
and  particularly  that  his  majesty's  imperial  heels 
are  lower  at  least  by  a  drurr,  than  any  of  his 
court :  (drurr  is  a  measure  about  the  fourteenth 
part  of  an  inch.)  The  animosities  between  these 
two  parties  run  so  high,  that  they  will  neither 
eat,  nor  drink,  nor  talk  with  each  other.  We 
compute  the  Tramechsan,  or  high  heels,  to  ex- 
ceed us  in  number ;  but  the  power  is  wholly  on 
our  side.  We  apprehend  his  imperial  highness, 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  have  some  tendency  to- 
wards the  high  heels ;  at  least  we  can  plainly 
discover  that  one  of  his  heels  is  higher  than  the 
other,  which  gives  him  a  hobble  in  his  .gait. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets, 
we  are  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  the 
island  of  Blefuscu,  which  is  the  other  great 
empire  of  the  universe,  almost  as  large  and 
powerful  as  this  of  his  majesty.    For,  as  to 
what  we  have  heard  you  affirm,  that  there  are 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  in  the  world,  inha- 
bited by  human  creatures  as  large  as  yourself; 
our  philosophers  are  in  much  doubt,  and  would 
rather  conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the 
moon  or  one  of  the  stars  ;  because  it  is  certain, 
that  a  hundred  mortals  of  your  bulk  would  in  a 
short  time  destroy  all  the  fruits  and  cattle  of  his 
majesty's  dominions :  besides,  our  histories  of 
six  thousand  moons  make  no  mention  of  any 
other  regions  than  the  two  great  empires  of  Lil- 
liput  and  Blefuscu ;  which  two  mighty  powers 
have,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  been  engaged 
in  a  most  obstinate  war  for  six-and-thirty  moons 
past.  It  began  upon  the  following  occasion :  It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  primitive  way 
of  breaking  eggs,  before  we  eat  them,  was  upon 
the  larger  end  •  but  his  present  majesty's  grand- 
father, while  he  was  a  boy,  going  to  eat  an  egg, 
and  breaking  it  according  to  the  ancient  practice, 
happened  to  cut  one  of  his  fingers  ;  whereupon, 
the  emperor  his  father  published  an  edict,  com- 
manding all  his  subjects,  upon  great  penalties, 
to  break  the  smaller  ends  of  their  eggs.  The 
people  so  highly  resented  this  law,  that  our  his- 
tories tell  us,  there  have  been  six  rebellions  raised 
on  that  account ;  wherein  one  emperor  lost  his 
life,  and  another  his  crown.    These  civil  com- 
motions were  constantly  fomented  by  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Blefuscu  ;  and  when  they  were  quell- 
ed, the  exiles  always  fled  for  refuge  to  that  em- 
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pire.  It  is  computed  that  eleven  thousand  per- 
sons have  at  several  times  suffered  death,  rather 
than  submit  to  break  their  eggs  at  the  smaller 
end.    Many  hundred  large  volumes  have  been 
published  upon  this  controversy :  but  the  books 
of  the  Big-endians  have  been  long  forbidden,  and 
the  whole  party  rendered  incapable  by  law  of 
holding  employments.    During  the  course  of 
those  troubles,  the  emperors  of  Blefuscu  did  fre- 
quently expostulate  by  their  ambassadors,  ac- 
cusing us  of  making  a  schism  in  religion,  by  of- 
fending against  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our 
great  prophet  Lustrog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  Blundecral,  (which  is  their  Alcoran.) 
This,  however,  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  strain 
upon  the  text ;  for  the  words  are  these  :  that  all 
true  believers  break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient 
end.    And  which  is  the  convenient  end,  seems, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  left  to  every  man's 
conscience,  or  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  chief 
magistrate  to  determine.  Now,  the  Big-endian 
exiles  have  found  so  much  credit  in  the  emperor 
of  Blefuscu's  court,  and  so  much  private  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  from  their  party  here  at 
home,  that  a  bloody  war  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  empires  for  six-and- thirty  moons, 
with  various  success ;  during  which  time  we  have 
lost  forty  capital  ships,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  smaller  vessels,  together  with  thirty  thou- 
sand of  our  best  seamen  and  soldiers ;  and  the 
damage  received  by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to  be 
somewhat  greater  than  ours.    However,  they 
have  now  equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  are 
just  preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ;  and 
his  imperial  majesty,  placing  great  confidence  in 
your  valour  and  strength,  has  commanded  me  to 
lay  this  account  of  his  affairs  before  you. 

I  desired  the  secretary  to  present  my  humble 
duty  to  the  emperor ;  and  to  let  him  know,  that 
I  thought  it  would  not  become  me,  who  was  a 
foreigner,  to  interfere  with  parties ;  but  I  was 
ready,  with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  to  defend  his 
person  and  state  against  all  invaders. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Author,  by  an  extraordinary  Stratagem, 
prevents  an  Invasion.  A  high  Title  of  Honour 
is  conferred  upon  him.  Ambassadors  arrive 
from  the  Emperor  of  Blefuscu,  and  sue  for 
Peace.  ^  The  Empress's  Apartment  on  Fire 
by  Accident ;  the  Author  instrumental  in  sa- 
ving the  rest  of  the  Palace. 

The  empire' of  Blefuscu  is  an  island,  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Lilliput,  from  which  it  is 
parted  only  by  a  channel  of  eight  hundred  yards 
wide.  I  had  not  yet  seen  it,  and  upon  this  notice  of 
an  intended  invasion,  I  avoided  appearing  on  that 
side  of  the  coast,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by 
some  of  the  enemy's  ships,  who  had  received  no 


intelligence  of  me ;  all  intercourse  between  the 
two  empires  having  been  strictly  forbidden  du- 
ring the  war,  upon  pain  of  death,  and  an  em- 
bargo laid  by  our  emperor  upon  all  vessels  what- 
soever.   I  communicated  to  his  Majesty  a  pro- 
ject I  had  formed,  of  seizing  the  enemy's  whole 
fleet ;  which,  as  our  scouts  assured  us,  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  ready  to  sail  with  the 
first  fair  wind.   I  consulted  the  most  experien- 
ced seamen  upon  the  depth  of  the  channel,  which 
they  had  often  plumbed ;  who  told  me,  that  in 
the  middle  at  high  water  it  was  seventy  glum- 
gluffs  deep,  which  is  about  six  feet  of  European 
measure ;  and  the  rest  of  it  fifty  glumgluffs  at 
most.    I  walked  towards  the  north-east  coast, 
oyer-against  Blefuscu,  where,  lying  down  be- 
hind a  hillock,  I  took  out  my  small  perspective 
glass,  and  viewed  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor, 
consisting  of  about  fifty  men-of-war,  and  a  great 
number  of  transports :  I  then  came  back  to  my 
house,  and  gave  orders  (for  which  I  had  a  war- 
rant) for  a  great  quantity  of  the  strongest  cable 
and  bars  of  iron.  The  cable  was  about  as  thick  as 
packthread,  and  the  bars  of  the  length  and  size  of 
a  knitting-needle.  I  trebled  the  cable  to  make  it 
stronger,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  twisted  three 
of  the  iron  bars  together,  bending  the  extremi- 
ties into  a  hook.  Having  thus  fixed  fifty  hooks 
to  as  many  cables,  I  went  back  to  the  north-east 
coast,  and,  putting  off  my  coat,  shoes,  and  stock- 
ings, walked  into  the  sea,  in  mv  leathern  jerkin, 
about  half  an  hour  before  high- water.  I  waded 
with  what  haste  I  could,  and  swam  in  the  mid- 
dle about  thirty  yards,  till  I  felt  ground.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  fleet  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The 
enemy  was  so  frighted  when  they  saw  me,  that 
they  leaped  out  of  their  ships,  and  swam  to 
shore,  where  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  souls :  I  then  took  my  tackling,  and, 
fastening  a  hook  to  the  hole  at  the  prow  of  each' 
I  tied  all  the  cords  together  at  the  end.  While 
I  was  thus  employed,  the  enemy  discharged  se- 
veral thousand  arrows,  many  of  which  stuck  in 
my  hands  and  face ;  and  besides  the  excessive 
smart,  gave  me  much  disturbance  in  my  work. 
My  greatest  apprehension  was  for  mine  eyes, 
which  I  should  have  infallibly  lost,  if  I  had  not 
suddenly  thought  of  an  expedient.  I  kept,  among 
other  little  necessaries,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  a 
private  pocket,  which,  as  I  observed  before,  had 
escaped  the  emperor's  searchers.    These  I  took 
out,  and  fastened  as  strongly  as  I  could  upon  my 
nose,  and  thus  armed,  went  on  boldly  with  my 
work,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  arrows ;  many  of 
which  struck  against  the  glasses  of  my  spec- 
tacles, but  without  any  other  effect,  farther  than 
a  little  to  discompose  them.  I  had  now  fastened 
all  the  hooks,  and,  taking  the  knot  in  my  hand, 
began  to  pull ;  but  not  a  ship  would  stir,  for  they 
were  all  too  fast  held  by  their  anchors,  so  that 
the  boldest  part  of  my  enterprize  remained.  I 
therefore  let  go  the  cord,  and,  leaving  the  hooks 
fixed  to  the  ships,  I  resolutely  cut  with  my 
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knife  the  cables  that  fastened  the  anchors,  re- 
ceiving about  two  hundred  shots  in  my  face  and 
hands ;  then  I  took  up  the  knotted  end  of  the 
cables,  to  which  my  hooks  were  tied,  and  with 
great  ease  drew  fifty  of  the  enemy's  largest  men- 
of-war  after  me. 

The  Blefuscudians,  who  had  not  the  least 
imagination  of  what  I  intended,  were  at  first 
confounded  with  astonishment.  They  had  seen 
me  cut  the  cables,  and  thought  my  design  was 
only  to  let  the  ships  run  a-drift,  or  fall  foul  on 
each  other ;  but  when  they  perceived  the  whole 
fleet  moving  in  order,  and  saw  me  pulling  at  the 
end,  they  set  up  such  a  scream  of  grief  and  de- 
spair, as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  or 
conceive.  When  I  had  got  out  of  danger,  I 
stopped  a  while  to  pick  out  the  arrows  that  stuck 
in  my  hands  and  face  ;  and  rubbed  on  some  of 
the  same  ointment  that  was  given  me  at  my 
first  arrival,  as  I  have  formerly  mentioned.  I 
then  took  off  my  spectacles,  and  waiting  about 
an  hour,  till  the  tide  was  a  little  fallen,  I  waded 
through  the  middle  with  my  cargo,  and  arrived 
safe  at  the  royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  stood  on 
the  shore,  expecting  the  issue  of  this  great  ad- 
venture. They  saw  the  ships  move  forward  in 
a  large  half-moon,  but  could  not  discern  me, 
who  was  up  to  my  breast  in  water.  When  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  they  were 
yet  more  in  pain,  because  I  was  under  water  to 
my  neck.  The  emperor  concluded  me  to  be 
drowned,  and  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching in  a  hostile  manner :  but  he  was  soon 
eased  of  his  fears ;  for  the  channel  growing  shal- 
lower every  step  I  made,  I  came  in  a  short  time 
within  hearing,  and  holding  up  the  end  of  the 
cable,  by  which  the  fleet  was  fastened,  I  cried 
in  a  loud  voice,  Long  live  the  most  puissant 
King  of  Lilliput !  This  great  prince  received  me 
at  my  landing  with  all  possible  encomiums,  and 
created  me  a  nardac  upon  the  spot,  which  is  the 
highest  title  of  honour  among  them. 

His  Majesty  desired  I  would  take  some  other 
opportunity  of  bringing  all  the  rest  of  his  ene- 
my's ships  into  his  ports.  And  so  unmeasurable 
is  the  ambition  of  princes,  that  he  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  less  than  reducing  the  whole 
empire  of  Blefuscu  into  a  province,  and  govern- 
ing it  by  a  viceroy  ;  of  destroying  the  Big-endian 
exiles,  and  compelling  that  people  to  break  the 
smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  by  which  he  would 
remain  the  sole  monarch  of  the  whole  world. 
But  I  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  this  de- 
sign, by  many  arguments  drawn  from  the  topics 
of  policy  as  well  as  justice  ;  and  I  plainly  pro- 
tested, that  I  would  never  be  an  instrument  of 
bringing  a  free  and  brave  people  into  slavery. 
And,  when  the  matter  was  debated  in  council, 
the  wisest  part  of  the  ministry  were  of  my  opi- 
nion. 

This  open  bold  declaration  of  mine  was  so 
opposite  to  the  schemes  and  politics  of  his  im- 


perial majesty,  that  he  could  never  forgive  me. 
He  mentioned  it  in  a  very  artful  manner  at 
council,  where  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  wisest 
appeared  at  least,  by  their  silence,  to  be  of  my 
opinion ;  but  others,  who  were  my  secret  ene- 
mies, could  not  forbear  some  expressions  which, 
by  a  side-wind,  reflected  on  me.  And  from  this 
time  began  an  intrigue  between  his  majesty,  and 
a  junto  of  ministers,  maliciously  bent  against  me, 
which  broke  out  in  less  than  two  months,  and 
had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 
Of  so  little  weight  are  the  greatest  services  to 
princes  when  put  into  the  balance  with  a  refusal 
to  gratify  their  passions. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit,  there 
arrived  a  solemn  embassy  from  Blefuscu,  with 
humble  offers  of  a  peace  ;  which  was  soon  con- 
cluded, upon  conditions  very  advantageous  to 
our  emperor,  wherewith  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader.  There  were  six  ambassadors,  with  a 
train  of  about  five  hundred  persons  :  and  their 
entry  was  very  magnificent,  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  master,  and  the  importance 
of  their  business.  When  their  treaty  was  finish- 
ed, wherein  I  did  them  several  good  offices  by 
the  credit  I  now  had,  or  at  least  appeared  to 
have,  at  court,  their  excellencies,  who  were  pri- 
vately told  how  much  I  had  been  their  friend, 
made  me  a  visit  in  form.  They  began  with 
many  compliments  upon  my  valour  and  genero- 
sity, invited  me  to  that  kingdom  in  the  emperor 
their  master's  name,  and  desired  me  to  shew 
them  some  proofs  of  my  prodigious  strength,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  many  wonders ;  where- 
in I  readily  obliged  them,  but  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

When  I  had  for  some  time  entertained  their 
excellencies,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction  and 
surprise,  I  desired  they  would  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to  the 
emperor  their  master,  the  renown  of  whose  vir- 
tues had  so  justly  filled  the  whole  world  with 
admiration,  and  whose  royal  person  I  resolved 
to  attend,  before  I  returned  to  my  own  country. 
Accordingly,  the  next  time  I  had  the  honour  to 
see  our  emperor,  I  desired  his  general  licence  to 
wait  on  the  Blefuscudian  monarch,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  grant  me,  as  I  could  perceive,  in. 
a  very  cold  manner ;  but  could  not  guess  the 
reason,  till  I  had  a  whisper  from  a  certain  per- 
son, that  Flimnap  and  Bolgolam  had  represent- 
ed my  intercourse  with  those  ambassadors  as  a 
mark  of  disaffection ;  from  which  I  am  sure  my 
heart  was  wholly  free.  And  this  was  the  first 
time  I  began  to  conceive  some  imperfect  idea  of 
courts  and  ministers. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  ambassadors 
spoke  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  the  languages  of 
both  empires  differing  as  much  from  each  other 
as  any  two  in  Europe,  and  each  nation  priding 
itself  upon  the  antiquity,  beauty,  and  energy  of 
their  own  tongues,  with  an  avowed  contempt  for 
that  of  their  neighbour :  yet  our  emperor,  stand- 
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lug  upon  the  advantage  he  had  got  by  the  sei- 
zure of  their  fleet,  obliged  them  to  deliver  their 
credentials,  and  make  their  speech,  in  the  Lilli- 
putian tongue.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that, 
from  the  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  com- 
merce between  both  realms  from  the  continual 
reception  of  exiles,  which  is  mutual  among  them, 
and  from  the  custom,  in  each  empire,  to  send 
their  young  nobility  and  richer  gentry  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  polish  themselves  by  seeing 
the  world,  and  understanding  men  and  man- 
ners, there  are  few  persons  of  distinction,  or 
merchants,  or  seamen,  who  dwell  in  the  mari- 
time parts,  but  what  can  hold  conversation  in 
both  tongues;  as  I  found  some  weeks  after, 
when  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Emperor 
of  Blefuscu,  which,  in  the  midst  of  great  misfor- 
tunes, through  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  pro- 
ved a  very  happy  adventure  to  me,  as  I  shall 
relate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  when  I  sign- 
ed those  articles  upon  which  I  recovered  my 
liberty,  there  were  some  which  I  disliked,  upon 
account  of  their  being  too  servile ;  neither  could 
anything  but  an  extreme  necessity  have  forced 
me  to  submit.  But  being  now  a  nardac  of  the 
highest  rank  in  that  empire,  such  offices  were 
looked  upon  as  below  my  dignity,  and  the  em- 
peror (to  do  him  justice)  never  once  mentioned 
them  to  me.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  majesty,  at  least 
as  I  then  thought,  a  most  signal  service.  I  was 
alarmed  at  midnight  with  the  cries  of  many 
hundred  people  at  my  door;  by  which  being 
suddenly  awaked,  I  was  in  some  kind  of  terror. 
I  heard  the  word  burglum repeated  incessantly; 
several  of  the  emperor's  court  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  entreated  me  to  come  im- 
mediately to  the  palace,  where  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty's apartment  was  on  fire,  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  maid  of  honour,  who  fell  asleep  while  she 
was  reading  a  romance.  I  got  up  in  an  instant ; 
and  orders  being  given  to  clear  the  way  before 
me,  and  it  being  likewise  a  moonshine  night,  I 
made  a  shift  to  get  to  the  palace  without  tramp- 
ling on  any  of  the  people.  I  found  they  had  al- 
ready applied  ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  well  provided  with  buckets,  but 
the  water  was  at  some  distance.  These  buckets 
were  about  the  size  of  a  large  thimble,  and  the 
poor  people  supplied  me  with  them  as  fast  as  they 
could ;  but  the  flame  was  so  violent,  that  they 
did  little  good.  I  might  easily  have  stifled  it 
with  my  coat,  which  I  unfortunately  left  behind 
me  for  haste,  and  came  away  only  in  my  leathern 
jerkin.  The  case  seemed  wholly  desperate  and 
deplorable  ;  and  this  magnificent  palace  would 
have  infallibly  been  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
if,  by  a  presence  of  mind  unusual  to  me,  I  had 
not  suddenly  thought  of  an  expedient.  I  had, 
the  evening  before,  drunk  plentifully  of  a  most 
delicious  wine  called  glimigrim,  (the  Blefuscu- 
dians  call  it  JZunec,  but  ours  is  esteemed  the 


better  sort,)  which  is  very  diuretic.  By  the 
luckiest  chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  dischar- 
ged myself  of  any  part  of  it.  The  heat  I  had  con- 
tracted by  coming  very  near  the  flames,  and  by 
labouring  to  quench  them,  made  the  wine  begin 
to  operate  by  urine ;  which  I  voided  in  such  a 
quantity,  and  applied  so  well  to  the  proper  places, 
that  in  three  minutes  the  fire  was  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  rest  of  that  noble  pile,  which 
had  cost  so  many  ages  in  erecting,  preserved 
from  destruction. 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  I  returned  to  my 
house  without  waiting  to  congratulate  with  the 
emperor  ;  because,  although  I  had  done  a  very 
eminent  piece  of  service,  yet  I  could  not  tell  how 
his  majesty  might  resent  the  manner  by  which 
I  had  performed  it :  for,  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  it  is  capital  in  any  person, 
of  what  quality  soever,  to  make  water  within 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  But  I  was  a  little 
comforted  by  a  message  from  his  majesty,  that 
he  would  give  orders  to  the  grand  justiciary  for 
passing  my  pardon  in  form  ;  which,  however,  I 
could  not  obtain.  And  I  was  privately  assured, 
that  the  empress,  conceiving  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence of  what  I  had  done,  removed  to  the  most 
distant  side  of  the  court,  firmly  resolved  that 
those  buildings  should  never  be  repaired  for  her 
use ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  her  chief  confidants^ 
could  not  forbear  vowing  revenge, 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Lilliput ;  their  Learning, 
Laws,  and  Customs  ;  the  Manner  of  Educa- 
ting their  Children.  The  Author's  wag  of 
Living  in  that  Country.  His  vindication  of 
a  great  Lady. 

Although  I  intend  to  leave  the  description 
of  this  empire  to  a  particular  treatise,  yet,  in  the 
meantime,  I  am  content  to  gratify  the  curious 
reader  with  some  general  ideas.  As  the  com- 
mon size  of  the  natives  is  somewhat  under  six 
inches  high,  so  there  is  an  exact  proportion  in 
all  other  animals,  as  well  as  plants  and  trees :  for 
instance,  the  tallest  horses  and  oxen  are  between 
four  and  five  inches  in  height,  the  sheep  an  inch 
and  half,  more  or  less ;  their  geese  about  the 
bigness  of  a  sparrow,  and  so  the  several  grada- 
tions downwards,  till  you  come  to  the  smallest, 
which,  to  my  sight,  were  almost  invisible ;  but 
nature  has  adapted  the  eyes  of  the  Lilliputians 
to  all  objects  proper  to  their  view :  they  see  with 
great  exactness,  but  at  no  great  distance.  And, 
to  shew  the  sharpness  of  their  sight  towards  ob- 
jects that  are  near,  I  have  been  much  pleased  with 
observing  a  cook  pulling  a  lark,  which  was  not 
so  large  as  a  common  fly :  and  a  young  girl 
threading  an  invisible  needle  with  invisible  silk. 
Their  tallest  trees  are  about  seven  feet  high  ;  I 
mean  some  of  those  in  the  great  royal  park,  the 
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tops  whereof  I  could  but  just  reach  with  my 
fist  clenched.  The  other  vegetables  are  in  the 
same  proportion ;  but  this  I  leave  to  the  reader's 
imagination. 

I  shall  say  but  little  at  present  of  their  learn- 
ing, which  for  many  ages  has  flourished  in  all 
its  branches  among  them :  but  their  manner  of 
writing  is  very  peculiar,  being  neither  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  like  the  Europeans ;  nor 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the  Arabians; 
nor  from  up  to  down  like  the  Chinese ;  but 
aslant  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the  other,, 
like  ladies  in  England. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  their  heads  di- 
rectly downwards,  because  they  hold  an  opi- 
nion, that  in  eleven  thousand  moons  they  are  all 
to  rise  again ;  in  which  period  the  earth  (which 
they  conceive  to  be  flat)  will  turn  upside  down, 
and  by  this  means  they  shall  at  their  resur- 
rection be  found  ready  standing  on  their  feet. 
The  learned  among  them  confess  the  absurdity 
of  this  doctrine ;  but  the  practice  still  continues, 
in  compliance  to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  some  laws  and  customs  in  this  em- 
pire very  peculiar ;  and  if  they  were  not  so  di- 
rectly contrary  to  those  of  my  own  dear  country, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  say  a  little  in  their  jus- 
tification. It  is  only  to  be  wished  they  were  as 
well  executed.  The  first  I  shall  mention,  re- 
lates to  informers.  All  crimes  against  the  state 
are  punished  here  with  the  utmost  severity;  but, 
if  the  person  accused  makes  his  innocence  plain- 
ly to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is  imme- 
diately put  to  an  ignominious  death  :  and  out  of 
his  goods  or  lands  the  innocent  person  is  quadru- 
ply  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  for  the 
danger  he  underwent,  for  the  hardship  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  for  all  the  charges  he  has 
been  at  in  making  his  defence.  Or,  if  that  fund 
be  deficient,  it  is  largely  supplied  by  the  crown. 
The  emperor  also  confers  on  him  some  public 
mark  of  his  favour,  and  proclamation  is  made 
of  his  innocence  through  the  whole  city. 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a  greater  crime  than 
theft,  and  therefore  seldom  fail  to  punish  it 
with  death ;  for  they  allege,  that  care  and  vigi- 
lance, with  a  very  common  understanding,  may 
preserve  a  man's  goods  from  thieves,  but  ho- 
nesty has  no  fence  against  superior  cunning ; 
and,  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  perpetual  intercourse  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  dealing  upon  credit,  where  fraud  is  per- 
mitted and  connived  at,  or  has  no  law  to  punish 
it,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the 
knave  gets  the  advantage.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  once  interceding  with  the  king  for  a  cri- 
minal who  had  wronged  his  master  of  a  great 
sum  of  money,  which  he  had  received  by  order, 
and  ran  away  with ;  and  happening  to  tell  his 
majesty  by  way  of  extenuation,  that  it  was  only 
a  breach  of  trust,  the  emperor  thought  it  mon- 
strous in  me  to  offer  as  a  defence  the  greatest 
aggravation  of  the  crime ;  and  truly  I  had  little 


to  say  in  return,  farther  than  the  common  an- 
swer, that  different  nations  had  different  cus- 
toms ;  for,  I  confess,  I  was  heartily  ashamed. 

Although  we  usually  call  reward  and  punish- 
ment the  two  hinges  upon  which  all  government 
turns,  yet  I  could  never  observe  this  maxim  to 
be  put  in  practice  by  any  nation,  except  that  of 
Lilliput.  Whoever  can  there  bring  sufficient 
proof,  that  he  has  strictly  observed  the  laws  of 
his  country  for  seventy-three  moons,  has  a  claim 
to  certain  privileges,  according  to  his  quality  or 
condition  of  life,  with  a  proportionable  sum  of 
money,  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  for  that  use ; 
he  likewise  acquires  the  title  of  snilpall,  or  legal, 
which  is  added  to  his  name,  but  does  not  de- 
scend to  his  posterity.  And  these  people 
thought  it  a  prodigious  defect  of  policy  among 
us,  when  I  told  them  that  our  laws  were  en- 
forced only  by  penalties,  without  any  mention 
of  reward.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  the 
image  of  Justice,  in  their  courts  of  judicature, 
is  formed  with  six  eyes,  two  before,  as  many  be- 
hind, and  on  each  side  one,  to  signify  circum- 
spection ;  with  a  bag  of  gold  open  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  sword  sheathed  in  her  left,  to  shew 
she  is  more  disposed  to  reward  than  to  punish. 

In  choosing  persons  for  all  employments,  they 
have  more  regard  to  good  morals  than  to  great 
abilities ;  for,  since  government  is  necessary  to 
mankind,  they  believe  that  the  common  size  of 
human  understanding  is  fitted  to  some  station  or 
other ;  and  that  Providence  never  intended  to 
make  the  management  of  public  affairs  a  mys- 
tery to  be  comprehended  only  by  a  few  persons 
of  sublime  genius,  of  which  there  seldom  are 
three  born  in  an  age  :  but  they  suppose  truth, 
justice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  to  be  in  every 
man's  power ;  the  practice  of  which  virtues,  as- 
sisted by  experience  and  a  good  intention,  would 
qualify  any  man  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
except  where  a  course  of  study  is  required.  But 
they  thought  the  want  of  moral  virtues  was  so 
far  from  being  supplied  by  superior  endowments 
of  the  mind,  that  employments  could  never  be 
put  into  such  dangerous  hands  as  those  of  per- 
sons so  qualified ;  and  at  least,  that  the  mis- 
takes committed  by  ignorance,  in  a  virtuous  dis- 
position, would  never  be  of  such  fatal  conse- 
quence to  the  public  weal,  as  the  practices  of  a 
man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt, 
and  who  had  great  abilities  to  manage,  to  mul- 
tiply, and  defend,  his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner,  the  disbelief  of  a  Divine 
Providence  renders  a  man  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  station ;  for,  since  kings  avow  them- 
selves to  be  the  deputies  of  Providence,  the  Lil- 
liputians think  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
for  a  prince  to  employ  such  men  as  disown  the 
authority  under  which  he  acts. 

In  relating  these  and  the  following  laws,  I 
would  only  be  understood  to  mean  the  original 
institutions,  and  not  the  most  scandalous  cor- 
ruptions, into  which  these  people  are  fallen  by 
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the  degenerate  nature  of  man.  For,  as  to  that 
infamous  practice  of  acquiring  great  employ- 
ments by  dancing  on  the  ropes,  or  badges  of 
favour  and  distinction,  by  leaping  over  sticks 
and  creeping  under  them,  the  reader  is  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  were  first  introduced  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  emperor  now  reigning,  and 
grew  to  the  present  height  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  party  and  faction. 

Ingratitude  is  among  them  a  capital  crime,  as 
we  read  it  to  have  been  in  some  other  countries ; 
for  they  reason  thus,  that  whoever  makes  ill  re- 
turns to  his  benefactor,  must  needs  be  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  whom 
he  has  received  no  obligation,  and  therefore 
such  a  man  is  not  fit  to  live. 

Their  notions  relating  to  the  duties  of  parents 
and  children,  differ  extremely  from  ours.  For, 
since  the  conjunction  of  male  and  female  is 
founded  upon  the  great  law  of  nature,  in  order 
to  propagate  and  continue  the  species,  the  Lilli- 
putians will  needs  have  it,  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  joined  together,  like  other  animals,  by 
the  motives  of  concupiscence;  and  that  their 
tenderness  towards  their  young  proceeds  from 
the  like  natural  principle:  for  which  reason, 
they  will  never  allow  that  a  child  is  under  any 
obligation  to  his  father  for  begetting  him,  or  to 
his  mother  for  bringing  him  into  the  world ; 
which,  considering  the  miseries  of  human  life, 
was  neither  a  benefit  in  itself,  nor  intended  so 
by  his  parents,  whose  thoughts,  in  their  love 
encounters,  were  otherwise  employed.  Upon 
these  and  the  like  reasonings,  their  opinion  is, 
that  parents  are  the  last  of  all  others  to  be  trust- 
ed with  the  education  of  their  own  children  : 
and  therefore  they  have  in  every  town  public 
nurseries,  where  all  parents,  except  cottagers 
and  labourers,  are  obliged  to  send  their  infants 
of  both  sexes  to  be  reared  and  educated,  when 
they  come  to  the  age  of  twenty  moons,  at  which 
time  they  are  supposed  to  have  some  rudiments 
of  docility.  These  schools  are  of  several  kinds, 
suited  to  different  qualities,  and  both  sexes. — 
They  have  certain  professors,  well  skilled  in 
preparing  children  for  such  a  condition  of  life 
as  befits  the  rank  of  their  parents,  and  their 
own  capacities,  as  well  as  inclinations.  I  shall 
first  say  something  of  the  male  nurseries,  and 
then  of  the  female. 

;  The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or  eminent 
birth,  are  provided  with  grave  and  learned  pro- 
fessors, and  their  several  deputies.  The  clothes 
and  food  of  the  children  are  plain  and  simple. 
They  are  bred  up  in  theprinciples  of  honour,  jus- 
tice, courage,  modesty,  clemency,  religion,  and 
love  of  their  country  ;  they  are  always  employed 
in  some  business,  except  in  the  times  of  eating 
and  sleeping,  which  are  very  short,  and  two  hours 
for  diversions  consisting  of  bodily  exercises. — 
They  are  dressed  by  men  till  four  years  of  age, 
and  then  are  obliged  to  dress  themselves,  although 
their  quality  be  ever  so  great ;  and  the  women 


attendants,  who  are  aged  proportionably  to  ours 
at  fifty,  perform  only  the  most  menial  offices. 
They  are  never  suffered  to  converse  with  ser- 
vants, but  go  together  in  smaller  or  greater  num- 
bers to  take  their  diversions,  and  always  in  the 
presence  of  a  professor,  or  one  of  his  deputies ; 
whereby  they  avoid  those  early  bad  impres- 
sions of  folly  and  vice,  to  which  our  children  are 
subject.  Their  parents  are  suffered  to  see  them 
only  twice  a-year ;  the  visit  is  to  last  but  an  hour  ; 
they  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting 
and  parting ;  but  a  professor,  who  always  stands 
by  on  those  occasions,  will  not  suffer  them  to 
whisper,  or  use  any  fondling  expressions,  or  bring 
any  presents  of  toys,  sweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

The  pension  from  each  family  for  the  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  of  a  child,  upon  failure  of 
due  payment,  is  levied  by  the  emperor's  officers. 

The  nurseries  for  children  of  ordinary  gentle- 
men, merchants,  traders,  and  handicrafts,  are 
managed  proportionably  after  the  same  man- 
ner ;  only  those  designed  for  trades  are  put  out 
apprentices  at  eleven  years  old ;  whereas  those 
of  persons  of  quality  continue  in  their  exer- 
cises till  fifteen,  which  answers  to  twenty-one 
with  us :  but  the  confinement  is  gradually  less- 
ened for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurseries,  the  young  girls  of 
quality  are  educated  much  like  the  males,  only 
they  are  dressed  by  orderly  servants  of  their 
own  sex ;  but  always  in  the  presence  of  a  profess- 
or or  deputy,  till  they  come  to  dress  themselves, 
which  is  at  five  years  old.  And  if  it  be  found, 
that  these  nurses  ever  persume  to  entertain  the 
girls  with  frightful  or  foolish  stories,  or  the 
common  follies  practised  by  chamber-maids 
among  us,  they  are  publicly  whipped  thrice  about 
the  city,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  banished 
for  life  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  the  young  ladies  there  are  as  much 
ashamed  of  being  cowards  and  fools  as  the  men  ; 
and  despise  all  personal  ornaments,  beyond  de- 
cency and  cleanliness :  neither  did  I  perceive 
any  difference  in  their  education,  made  by  their 
difference  of  sex,  only  that  the  exercises  of  the 
females  were  not  altogether  so  robust ;  and  that 
some  rules  were  given  them  relating  to  do- 
mestic life,  and  a  smaller  compass*  of  learning 
was  enjoined  them:  for  their  maxim  is,  that 
among  people  of  quality,  a  wife  should  be  always 
a  reasonable  and  agreeable  companion,  because 
she  cannot  always  be  young.  When  the  girls 
are  twelve  years  old,  which  among  them  is  the 
marriageable  age,  their  parents  Or  guardians 
take  them  home,  with  great  expressions  of  gra- 
titude to  the  professors,  and  seldom  without 
tears  of  the  yoUng  lady  and  her  companions. 

In  the  nurseries  of  females  of  the  meaner  sort, 
the  children  are  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  works 
proper  for  their  sex,  and  their  several  degrees : 
those  intended  for  apprentices  are  dismissed  at 
seven  years  old,  the  rest  are  kept  to  eleven. 

The  meaner  families,  who  have  children  at 
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these  nurseries,  are  obliged,  besides  their  annual 
pension,  which  is  as  low  as  possible,  to  return 
to  the  steward  of  the  nursery  a  small  monthly 
share  of  their  gettings,  to  be  a  portion  for  the 
child ;  and  therefore  all  parents  are  limited  in 
their  expenses  by  the  law.  For  the  Lilliputians 
think  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than  for 
people,  in  subservience  to  their  own  appetites, 
to  bring  children  into  the  world,  and  leave  the 
burden  of  supporting  them  on  the  public.  As 
to  persons  of  quality,  they  give  security  to  ap- 
propriate a  certain  sum  for  each  child,  suitable 
to  their  condition ;  and  these  funds  are  always 
managed  with  good  husbandry,  and  the  most 
exact  justice. 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  their  business  being  only  to  till 
and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  therefore  their  edu- 
cation is  of  little  consequence  to  the  public:  but 
the  old  and  diseased  among  them  are  supported 
by  hospitals ;  for  begging  is  a  trade  unknown 
in  this  empire. 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  curious 
reader,  to.  give  some  account  of  my  domestics, 
and  my  manner  of  living  in  this  country,  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  nine  months  and  thirteen  days. 
Having  a  head  mechanically  turned,  and  being 
likewise  forced  by  necessity,  I  had  made  for 
myself  a  table  and  chair  convenient  enough,  out 
of  the  largest  trees  in  the  royal  park.  Two 
hundred  sempstresses  were  employed  to  make 
me  shirts,  and  linen  for  my  bed  and  table,  all 
of  the  strongest  and  coarsest  kind  they  could 
get ;  which,  however,  they  were  forced  to  quilt 
together  in  several  folds,  for  the  thickest  was 
some  degrees  finer  than  lawn.  Their  linen  is 
usually  three  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make 
a  piece.  The  sempstresses  took  my  measure  as 
I  lay  on  the  ground,  one  standing  at  my  neck, 
and  another  at  my  mid-leg,  with  a  strong  cord 
extended,  that  each  held  by  the  end,  while  a  third 
measured  the  length  of  the  cord  with  a  rule  of 
an  inch  long.  Then  they  measured  my  right 
thumb,  and  desired  no  more ;  for,  by  a  mathe- 
matical computation,  that  twice  round  the  thumb 
is  once  round  the  wrist,  and  so  on  to  the  neck 
and  the  waist,  and  by  the  help  of  my  old  shirt, 
which  I  displayed  on  the  ground  before  them 
for  a  pattern,  they  fitted  me  exactly.  Three 
hundred  tailors  were  employed  in  the  same 
manner  to  make  me  clothes ;  but  they  had  an- 
other contrivance  for  taking  my  measure.  I 
kneeled  down,  and  they  raised  a  ladder  from 
the  ground  to  my  neck ;  upon  this  ladder  one 
of  them  mounted,  and  let  fall  a  plumb-line  from 
my  collar  to  the  floor,  which  just  answered  the 
length  of  my  coat :  but  my  waist  and  arms  I 
measured  myself.  When  my  clothes  were  fini- 
shed, which  was  done  in  my  house,  (for  the 
largest  of  theirs  would  not  have  been  able  to 
hold  them,)  they  looked  like  the  patch-work 
made  by  the  ladies  in  England,  only  that  mine 
were  all  of  a  colour, 


I  had  three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my  vic- 
tuals, in  little  convenient  huts  built  about  my 
house,  where  they  and  their  families  lived,  and 
prepared  me  two  dishes  a-piece.  I  took  up 
twenty  waiters  in  my  hands,  and  placed  them 
on  the  table :  a  hundred  more  attended  below 
on  the  ground,  some  with  dishes  of  meat,  and 
some  with  barrels  of  wine  and  other  liquors 
slung  on  their  shoulders;  all  which  the  waiters 
above  drew  up,  as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  by  certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the  bucket 
up  a  well  in  Europe.  A  dish  of  their  meat  was 
a  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their  liquor  a 
reasonable  draught.  Their  mutton  yields  to 
ours,  but  their  beef  is  excellent.  I  have  had  a 
sirloin  so  . large,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  make 
three  bites  of  it :  but  this  is  rare.  My  servants 
were  astonished  to  see  me  eat  it,  bones  and  all, 
as  in  our  country  we  do  the  leg  of  a  lark.  Their 
geese  and  turkeys  I  usually  eat  at  a  mouthful, 
and  I  confess  they  far  exceed  ours.  Of  their 
smaller  fowl  I  could  take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at 
the  end  of  my  knife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majesty,  being  inform- 
ed of  my  way  of  living,  desired  that  himself 
and  his  royal  consort,  with  the  young  princes 
of  the  blood  of  both  sexes,  might  have  the  hap- 
piness, as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  of  dining 
with  me.  They  came  accordingly,  and  I  placed 
them  in  chairs  of  state,  upon  my  table,  just 
over  against  me,  with  their  guards  about  them. 
Flimnap  the  lord  high  treasurer,  attended  there 
likewise  with  his  white  staff ;  and  I  observed  he 
often  looked  on  me  with  a  sour  countenance, 
which  I  would  not  seem  to  regard,  but  eat  more 
than  usual,  in  honour  to  my  dear  country,  as 
well  as  to  fill  the  court  with  admiration.  I  have 
some  private  reasons  to  believe,  that  this  visit 
from  his  majesty  gave  Flimnap  an  opportunity 
of  doing  me  ill  offices  to  his  master.  That  mi- 
nister had  always  been  my  secret  enemy,  though 
he  outwardly  caressed  me  more  than  was  usual 
to  the  moroseness  of  his  nature.  He  represent- 
ed to  the  emperor  the  low  condition  of  his  trea- 
sury ;  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  money  at  a 
great  discount ;  that  exchequer  bills  would  not 
circulate  under  nine  per  cent  below  par ;  that 
I  had  cost  his  majesty  above  a  million  and  a 
half  of  sprugs,  (their  greatest  gold  coin,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  spangle ;)  and,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  emperor  to 
take  the  first  fair  occasion  of  dismissing  me. 

I  am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an  innocent  suf- 
ferer upon  my  account.  The  treasurer  took  a 
fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  from  the  malice 
of  some  evil  tongues,  who  informed  him  that 
her  grace  had  taken  a  violent  affection  for  my 
person ;  and  the  court  scandal  ran  for  some  time, 
that  she  once  came  privately  to  my  lodging. — 
This  I  solemnly  declare  to  be  a  most  infamous 
falsehood,  without  any  grounds,  farther  than  that 
her  grace  was  pleased  to  treat  me  with  all  innocent 
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marks  of  freedom  and  friendship.  I  own  she 
came  often  to  my  house,  but  always  publicly,  nor 
ever  without  three  more  in  the  coach,  who  were 
usually  her  sister  and  young  daughter,  and  some 
particular  acquaintance  :  but  this  was  common 
to  many  other  ladies  of  the  court.  And  I  still 
appeal  to  my  servants  round,  whether  they  at 
any  time  saw  a  coach  at  my  door,  without  know- 
ing what  persons  were  in  it.  On  those  occasions, 
when  a  servant  had|!given  me  notice,  my  cus- 
tom was  to  go  immediately  to  the  door ;  and, 
after  paying  my  respects,  to  take  up  the  coach 
and  two  horses  very  carefully  in  my  hands,  (for 
if  there  were  six  horses,  the  postilion  always 
unharnessed  four,)  and  placed  them  on  a  table, 
where  I  had  fixed  a  movable  rim  quite  round, 
of  five  inches  high,  to  prevent  accidents.  And 
I  have  often  had  four  coaches  and  horses  at 
once  on  my  table,  full  of  company,  while  I  sat 
in  my  chair,  leaning  my  face  towards  them ; 
and  when  I  was  engaged  with  one  set,  the  coach- 
men would  gently  drive  the  others  round  my 
table.  I  have  passed  many  an  afternoon  very 
agreeably  in  these  conversations.  But  I  defy 
the  treasurer,  or  his  two  informers,  (I  will  name 
them,  and  let  them  make  the  best  of  it,)  Clustril 
and  Drunlo,  to  prove  that  any  person  ever  came 
to  me  incognito,  except  the  secretary  Reldresal, 
who  was  sent  by  express  command  of  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  as  I  have  before  related.  I  should 
not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  particular,  if 
it  had  not  been  a  point  wherein  the  reputation 
of  a  great  lady  is  so  nearly  concerned,  to  say  no- 
thing of  my  own ;  though  I  then  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  a  nardac,  which  the  treasurer  himself 
is  not  j  for  all  the  world  knows,  that  he  is  only 
a  glumglum,  a  title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as 
that  of  a  marquis  is  to  a  duke  in  England ;  yet 
I  allow  he  preceded  me  in  right  of  his  post. — 
These  false  informations,  which  I  afterwards 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  by  an  accident  not 
proper  to  mention,  made  the  treasurer  shew  his 
lady  for  some  time  an  ill  countenance,  and  me 
a  worse  ;  and  although  he  was  at  last  undecei- 
ved and  reconciled  to  her,  yet  I  lost  all  credit 
with  him,  and  found  my  interest  decline  very 
fast  with  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  indeed 
too  much  governed  by  that  favourite. 

CHAP.  VII. 

The  Author,  being  informed  of  a  Design  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  High-Treason,  makes  his  Escape 
to  Blefuscu.    His  Reception  there. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my 
leaving  this  kingdom,  it  may  be  proper  to  in- 
form the  reader  of  a  private  intrigue,  which 
had  been  for  two  months  forming  against  me. 

I  had  been  hitherto,  all  my  life,  a  stranger 
to  courts,  for  which  I  was  unqualified  by  the 
meanness  of  my  condition.    I  had  indeed  heard 


and  read  enough  of  the  dispositions  of  greafc 
rinces  and  ministers ;  but  never  expected  to 
ave  found  such  terrible  effects  of  them,  in  so 
remote  a  country,  governed,  as  I  thought,  by 
very  different  maxims  from  those  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  just  preparing  to  pay  my  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  a  considerable 
person  at  court  (to  whom  I  had  been  very  ser- 
viceable, at  a  time  when  he  lay  under  the  high- 
est displeasure  of  his  imperial  majesty)  came  to 
my  house  very  privately  at  night,  in  a  close  chair, 
and,  without  sending  his  name,  desired  admit- 
tance. The  chairmen  were  dismissed ;  I  put  the 
chair,  with  his  lordship  in  it,  into  my  coat- 
pocket  ;  and,  giving  orders  to  a  trusty  servant,  to 
say  I  was  indisposed  and  gone  to  sleep,  I  fastened 
the  door  of  my  house,  placed  the  chair  on  the 
table,  according  to  m  y  u  sual  custom,  and  sat  down 
by  it.  After  the  common  salutations  were  over, 
observing  his  lordship's  countenance  full  of  con- 
cern, and  inquiring  into  the  reason,  he  desired 
I  would  hear  him  with  patience,  in  a  matter  that 
highly  concerned  my  honour  and  my  life.  His 
speech  was  to  the  following  effect,  for  I  took 
notes  of  it  as  soon  as  he  left  me  : — 

"  You  are  to  know,"  said  he,  "  that  several 
committees  of  council  have  been  lately  called, 
in  the  most  private  manner,  on  your  account ; 
and  it  is  but  two  days  since  his  majesty  came 
to  a  full  resolution. 

"  You  are  very  sensible  that  Skyresh  Bolgo- 
lam  (galbet,  or  high  admiral)  has  been  your 
mortal  enemy,  almost  since  your  arrival.  His 
original  reasons  I  know  not ;  but  his  hatred  is 
increased  since  your  great  success  against  Ble- 
fuscu, by  which  his  glory  as  admiral  is  much 
obscured.  This  lord,  in  conjunction  with  Flim- 
nap  the  high  treasurer,  whose  enmity  against 
you  is  notorious  on  account  of  his  lady,  Limtoc 
the  general,  Lalcon  the  chamberlain,  and  Bal- 
muff  the  grand  justiciary,  have  prepared  articles 
of  impeachment  against  you,  for  treason  and 
other  capital  crimes." 

This  preface  made  me  so  impatient,  being 
conscious  of  my  own  merits  and  innocence,  that 
I  was  going  to  interrupt  him,  when  he  entreat- 
ed me  to  be  silent,  and  thus  proceeded  : — 

"  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  you  have 
done  me,  I  procured  information  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  a  copy  of  the  articles ;  wherein 
I  ventured  my  head  for  your  service. 

"  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  Quinbus 
Flestrin,  The  Man  Mountain. 

<{  Article  1. — Whereas,  by  a  statute  made  in 
the  reign  of  his  imperial  majesty  Calin  Deffar 
Plune,  it  is  enacted,  that  whoever  shall  make 
water  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  high- 
treason  ;  notwithstanding,  the  said  Quinbus 
Flestrin,  in  open  breach  of  the  said  law,  under 
colour  of  extinguishing  the  fire  kindled  in  the 
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apartment  of  his  Majesty's  most  dear  imperial 
consort,  did  maliciously,  traitorously,  and  de- 
vilishly, hy  discharge  of  his  urine,  put  out  the 
said  fire  kindled  in  the  said  apartment,  lying 
and  being  within  the  precincts  of  the  said  royal 
palace,  against  the  statute  in  that  case  provided, 
etc.  against  the  duty,  etc. 

"  Article  2.— That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin, 
having  brought  the  imperial  fleet  of  Blefuscu 
into  the  royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  com- 
manded by  his  imperial  majesty  to  seize  all  the 
other  ships  of  the  said  empire  of  Blefuscu,  and 
reduce  that  empire  to  a  province,  to  be  govern- 
ed by  a  viceroy  from  hence,  and  to  destroy  and 
put  to  death,  not  only  all  the  Big-endian  exiles, 
but  likewise  all  the  people  of  that  empire  who 
would  not  immediately  forsake  the  Big-endian 
heresy ;  he,  the  said  Flestrin,  like  a  false  traitor 
against  his  most  auspicious,  serene,  imperial 
majesty,  did  petition  to  be  excused  from  the  said 
service,  upon  pretence  of  unwillingness  to  force 
the  consciences,  or  destroy  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  an  innocent  people. 

"  Article  3. — That,  whereas  certain  ambassa- 
dors arrived  from  the  court  of  Blefuscu,  to  sue 
for  peace  in  his  majesty's  court ;  he,  the  said 
Flestrin,  did,  like  a  false  traitor,  aid,  abet,  com- 
fort, and  divert  the  said  ambassadors,  although 
he  knew  them  to  be  servants  to  a  prince  who 
was  lately  an  open  enemy  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, and  in  an  open  war  against  his  said  ma- 
jesty. 

"  Article  4. — That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin, 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject,  is 
now  preparing  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  court 
and  empire  of  Blefuscu,  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived only  verbal  licence  from  his  imperial 
majesty ;  and,  under  colour  of  the  said  licence, 
does  falsely  and  traitorously  intend  to  take  the 
said  voyage,  and  thereby  to  aid,  comfort,  and 
abet  the  Emperor  of  Blefuscu,  so  lately  an 
enemy,  and  in  open  war  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty aforesaid. 

u  There  are  some  other  articles ;  but  these 
are  the  most  important,  of  which  I  have  read 
you  an  abstract. 

"  In  the  several  debates  upon  this  impeach- 
ment, it  mUst  be  confessed  that  his  majesty 
gave  many  marks  of  his  great  lenity ;  often  ur- 
ging the  services  you  had  done  him,  and  endea- 
vouring to  extenuate  your  crimes.  The  trea- 
surer and  admiral  insisted  that  you  should  be 
put  to  the  most  painful  and  ignominious  death, 
by  setting  fire  to  your  house  at  night ;  and  the 
general  was  to  attend  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
armed  with  poisoned  arrows,  to  shoot  you  on 
the  face  and  hands.  Some  of  your  servants 
were  to  have  private  orders  to  strew  a  poisonous 
juice  on  your  shirts  and  sheets,  which  would 
soon  make  you  tear  your  own  flesh,  and  die  in 
the  utmost  torture.  The  general  came  into  the 
same  opinion ;  so  that  for  a  long  time  there  was 
a  majority  against  you ;  but  his  majesty  resol- 


ving, if  possible,  to  spare  your  life,  at  last  brought 
off  the  chamberlain. 

t(  Upon  this  incident,  Reldresal,  principal 
secretary  for  private  affairs,  who  always  appro- 
ved himself  your  true  friend,  was  commanded 
by  the  emperor  to  deliver  his  opinion,  which 
he  accordingly  did ;  and  therein  justified  the 
good  thoughts  you  have  of  him.  He  allowed 
your  crimes  to  be  great,  but  that  still  there  was 
room  for  mercy,  the  most  commendable  virtue 
in  a  prince,  and  for  which  his  majesty  was  so 
justly  celebrated.  He  said,  the  friendship  be- 
tween you  and  him  was  so  well  known  to  the 
world,  that  perhaps  the  most  honourable  board 
might  think  him  partial;  however,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  he  had  received,  he  would  free- 
ly offer  his  sentiments.  That  if  his  majesty,  in 
consideration  of  your  services,  and  pursuant  to 
his  own  merciful  disposition,  would  please  to 
spare  your  life,  and  only  give  orders  to  put 
out  both  your  eyes,  he  humbly  conceived  that, 
by  this  expedient,  justice  might  in  some  mea- 
sure be  satisfied,  and  all  the  world  would  ap- 
plaud the  lenity  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the 
fair  and  generous  proceedings  of  those  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  his  counsellors.  That  the  loss 
of  your  eyes  would  be  no  impediment  to  your 
bodily  strength,  by  which  you  might  still  be  use- 
ful to  his  majesty ;  that  blindness  is  an  addi- 
tion to  courage,  by  concealing  dangers  from  us  ; 
that  the  fear  you  had  for  your  eyes  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  over  the  enemy's 
fleet ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  for  you  to  see 
by  the  eyes  of  the  ministers,  since  the  greatest 
princes  do  no  more. 

"  This  proposal  was  received  with  the  utmost 
disapprobation  by  the  whole  board.  Bolgolam, 
the  admiral,  could  not  preserve  his  temper ;  but, 
rising  up  in  a  fury,  said,  he  wondered  how  the 
secretary  durst  presume  to  give  his  opinion  for 
preserving  the  life  of  a  traitor ;  that  the  services 
you  had  performed  were,  by  all  true  reasons  of 
state,  the  great  aggravation  of  your  crimes ;  that 
you,  who  was  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  dis- 
charge of  urine  in  her  majesty's  apartment, 
(which  he  mentioned  with  horror,)  might,  at 
another  time,  raise  an  inundation  by  the  same 
means  to  drown  the  whole  palace ;  and  the  same 
strength,  which  enabled  you  to  bring  over  the 
enemy's  fleet,  might  serve,  upon  the  first  dis- 
content, to  carry  it  back ;  that  he  had  good  rea- 
sons to  think  you  were  a  Big-endian  in  your 
heart ;  and,  as  treason  begins  in  the  heart,  be- 
fore it  appears  in  overt  acts,  so  he  accused  you 
as  a  traitor  on  that  account,  and  therefore  in- 
sisted you  should  be  put  to  death. 

"  The  treasurer  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
shewed  to  what  straits  his  majesty's  revenue  was 
reduced,  by  the  charge  of  maintaining  you,  which 
would  soon  grow  insupportable ;  that  the  secre- 
tary's expedient  of  putting  out  your  eyes  was  so 
far  from  being  a  remedy  against  this  evil,  that 
it  would  probably  increase  it,  as  is  manifest  from 
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the  common  practice  of  blinding  some  kind  of 
fowls,  after  which  they  fed  the  faster,  and  grew 
sooner  fat;  that  his  sacred  majesty  and  the 
council,  who  are  your  judges,  were  in  their  own 
consciences  fully  convinced  of  your  guilt,  which 
was  a  sufficient  argument  to  condemn  you  to 
death,  without  the  formal  proofs  required  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law. 

"  But  his  imperial  majesty,  fully  determined 
again  st  capital  punishment,  was  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  say,  that  since  the  council  thought  the  loss 
of  your  eyes  too  easy  a  censure,  some  other  may 
be  inflicted  hereafter.  And  your  friend  the  se- 
cretary, humbly  desiring  to  be  heard  again,  in 
answer  to  what  the  treasurer  had  objected,  con- 
cerning the  great  charge  his  majesty  was  at  in 
maintaining  you,  said,  that  his  excellency,  who 
had  the  sole  disposal  of  the  emperor's  revenue, 
might  easily  provide  against  that  evil,  by  gra- 
dually lessening  your  establishment ;  by  which, 
for  want  of  sufficient  food,  you  will  grow  weak 
and  faint,  and  lose  your  appetite,  and  consume 
in  a  few  months.  Neither  would  the  stench  of 
your  carcase  be  then  so  dangerous,  when  it  should 
become  more  than  half  diminished ;  and,  imme- 
diately upon  your  death,  five  or  six  thousand  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  might,  in  two  or  three 
days,  cut  your  flesh  from  your  bones,  take  it 
away  by  cart-loads,  and  bury  it  in  distant  parts, 
to  prevent  infection,  leaving  the  skeleton  as  a 
monument  of  admiration  to  posterity. 

"  Thus,  by  the  great  friendship  of  the  secre- 
tary, the  whole  affair  was  compromised.  It  was 
strictly  enjoined,  that  the  project  of  starving  you 
by  degrees  should  be  kept  a  secret ;  but  the  sen- 
tence of  putting  out  your  eyes  was  entered  on 
the  books ;  none  dissenting  except  Bolgolam, 
the  admiral,  who,  being  a  creature  of  the  em- 
press, was  perpetually  instigated  by  her  majesty 
to  insist  upon  your  death,  she  having  borne  per- 
petual malice  against  you  on  account  of  that  in- 
famous and  illegal  method  you  took  to  extinguish 
the  fire  in  her  apartment. 

"  In  three  days  your  friend  the  secretary  will 
be  directed  to  come  to  your  house,  and  read  be- 
fore you  the  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  then 
to  signify  the  great  lenity  and  favour  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  council,  whereby  you  are  only  con- 
demned to  the  loss  of  your  eyes,  which  his  ma- 
jesty does  not  question  you  will  gratefully  and 
humbly  submit  to;  and  twenty  of  his  majesty's 
surgeons  will  attend,  in  order  to  see  the  operation 
well  performed,  by  discharging  very  sharp  point- 
ed arrows  into  the  balls  of  your  eyes,  as  you  lie 
on  the  ground. 

"  I  leave  to  your  prudence  what  measures  you 
will  take ;  and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  I  must  im- 
mediately return,  in  as  private  a  manner  as  I 
came." 

His  lordship  did  so ;  and  I  remained  alone, 
under  many  doubts  and  perplexities  of  mind. 

It  was  a  custom  introduced  by  this  prince  and 
his  ministry, — very  different,  as  I  have  been  as- 


sured, from  the  practice  of  former  times, — that 
after  the  court  had  decreed  any  cruel  execution, 
either  to  gratify  the  monarch's  resentment,  or 
the  malice  of  a  favourite,  the  emperor  always 
made  a  speech  to  his  whole  council,  expressing 
his  great  lenity  and  tenderness,  as  qualities 
known  and  confessed  by  all  the  world.  This 
speech  was  immediately  published  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  nor  did  anything  terrify  the  peo- 
ple so  much,  as  those  encomiums  on  his  majes- 
ty's mercy;  because  it  was  observed,  that  the 
more  these  praises  were  enlarged  and  insisted  on, 
the  more  inhuman  was  the  punishment,  and  the 
sufferer  more  innocent.  Yet,  as  to  myself,  I  must 
confess,  having  never  been  designed  for  a  cour- 
tier, either  by  my  birth  or  education,  I  was  so 
ill  a  judge  of  things,  that  I  could  not  discover 
the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  sentence,  but  con- 
ceived it  (perhaps  erroneously)  rather  to  be  ri- 
gorous than  gentle.  I  sometimes  thought  of 
standing  my  trial;  for,  although  I  could  not 
deny  the  facts  alleged  in  the  several  articles, 
yet  I  hoped  they  would  admit  of  some  extenua- 
tion. But,  having  in  my  life  perused  many  state 
trials,  which  I  ever  observed  to  terminate  as  the 
judges  thought  fit  to  direct,  I  durst  not  rely  on 
so  dangerous  a  decision,  in  so  critical  a  juncture, 
and  against  such  powerful  enemies.  Once  I  was 
strongly  bent  upon  resistance ;  for  while  I  had 
liberty,  the  whole  strength  of  that  empire  could 
hardly  subdue  me,  and  I  might  easily  with 
stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces ;  but  I  soon 
rejected  that  project  with  horror,  by  remember- 
ing the  oath  I  had  made  to  the  emperor,  the 
favours  I  received  from  him,  and  the  high  title 
of  nardac  he  conferred  upon  me.  Neither  had  I 
so  soon  learned  the  gratitude  of  courtiers,  to  per- 
suade myself  that  his  majesty's  present  severities 
acquitted  me  of  all  past  obligations. 

At  last,  I  fixed  upon  a  resolution,  for  which 
it  is  probable  I  may  incur  some  censure,  and  not 
unjustly ;  for  I  confess  I  owe  the  preserving  of 
mine  eyes,  and  consequently  my  liberty,  to  my 
own  great  rashness  and  want  of  experience ;  be- 
cause, if  I  had  then  known  the  nature  of  princes 
and  ministers,  which  I  have  since  observed  in 
many  other  courts,  and  their  methods  of  treating 
criminals  less  obnoxious  than  myself,  I  should, 
with  great  alacrity  and  readiness,  have  submit- 
ted to  so  easy  a  punishment.  But,  hurried  on  by 
the  precipitancy  of  youth,  and  having  his  im- 
perial majesty's  licence  to  pay  my  attendance 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Blefuscu,  I  took  this  op- 
portunity, before  the  three  days  were  elapsed,  to 
send  a  letter  to  my  friend  the  secretary,  signify- 
ing my  resolution  of  setting  out  that  morning 
for  Blefuscu,  pursuant  to  the  leave  I  had  got ; 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  I  went  to 
that  side  of  the  island  where  our  fleet  lay.  I 
seized  a  large  man-of-war,  tied  a  cable  to  the 
prow,  and,  lifting  up  the  anchors,  I  stripped  my- 
self, put  my  clothes  (together  with  my  coverlet, 
which  I  carried  under  my  arm)  into  the  vessel, 
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and,  drawing  it  after  mo,  between  wading  and 
swimming,  arrived  at  the  royal  port  of  Blefuscu, 
where  the  people  had  long  expected  me :  they 
lent  me  two  guides  to  direct  me  to  the  capital 
city,  which  is  of  the  same  name.  I  held  them  in 
my  hands,  till  I  came  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  gate,  and  desired  them  to  signify  my  ar- 
rival to  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  let  him  know 
I  there  waited  his  majesty's  command.  I  had  an 
answer  in  about  an  hour,  that  his  majesty,  at- 
tended by  the  royal  family,  and  great  officers  of 
the  court,  was  coming  out  to  receive  me.  I  ad- 
vanced a  hundred  yards.  The  emperor  and  his 
train  alighted  from  their  horses,  the  empress  and 
ladies  from  their  coaches ;  and  I  did  not  perceive 
they  were  in  any  fright  or  concern.  I  lay  on  the 
ground  to  kiss  his  majesty's  and  the  empress's 
hands.  I  told  his  majesty,  that  I  was  come,  ac- 
cording to  my  promise,  and  with  the  licence  of 
the  emperor  my  master,  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  so  mighty  a  monarch,  and  to  offer  him 
any  service  in  my  power,  consistent  with  my 
duty  to  my  own  prince ;  not  mentioning  a  word 
of  my  disgrace,  because  I  had  hitherto  no  regu- 
lar information  of  it,  and  might  suppose  myself 
wholly  ignorant  of  any  such  design  ;  neither 
could  I  reasonably  conceive  that  the  emperor 
would  discover  the  secret,  while  I  was  out  of  his 
power;  wherein,  however,  it  soon  appeared  I 
was  deceived. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  parti- 
cular account  of  my  reception  at  this  court,  which 
was  suitable  to  the  generosity  of  so  great  a  prince ; 
nor  of  the  difficulties  I  was  in  for  want  of  a  house 
and  bed,  being  forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,,  wrap- 
ped up  in  my  coverlet. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Author,  by  a  lucky  Accident,  Jinds  Means 
to  leave  Blefuscu  ;  and,  after  some  Difficul- 
ties, returns  safe  to  his  Native  Country. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  walking  out  of 
curiosity  to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island,  I 
observed,  about  half  a  league  off  in  the  sea,  some- 
what that  looked  like  a  boat  overturned.  I  pull- 
ed off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and,  wading  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  I  found  the  object  to 
approach  nearer  by  force  of  the  tide ;  and  then 
plainly  saw  it  to  be  a  real  boat,  which  I  suppo- 
sed might  by  some  tempest  have  been  driven 
from  a  ship :  whereupon  I  returned  immediate- 
ly towards  the  city,  and  desired  his  imperial 
majesty  to  lend  me  twenty  of  the  tallest  vessels 
he  had  left,  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  three 
thousand  seamen,  under  the  command  of  his 
vice-admiral.  This  fleet  sailed  round,  while  I 
went  back  the  shortest  way  to  the  coast,  where 
I  first  discovered  the  boat.  I  found  the  tide  had 
driven  it  still  nearer.  The  seamen  were  all  pro- 
vided with  cordage,  which  I  had  beforehand 


twisted  to  a  sufficient  strength.  When  the  shipa 
came  up,  I  stripped  myself,  and  waded  till  I 
came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  boat,  after 
which  I  was  forced  to  swim  till  I  got  up  to  it. 
The  seamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord,  which 
I  fastened  to  a  hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the  boat, 
and  the  other  end  to  a  man-of-war ;  but  I  found 
all  my  labour  to  little  purpose  ;  for,  being  out 
of  my  depth,  I  was  not  able  to  work.  In  this 
necessity,  I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push 
the  boat  forward,  as  often  as  I  could,  with  one 
of  my  hands ;  and  the  tide  favouring  me,  I  ad- 
vanced so  far,  that  I  could  just  hold  up  my  chin 
and  feel  the  ground.  I  rested  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, and  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove, 
and  so  on,  till  the  sea  was  no  higher  than  my 
arm-pits ;  and  now,  the  most  laborious  part 
being  over,  I  took  out  my  other  cables,  which 
were  stowed  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  fastened 
them  first  to  the  boat,  and  then  to  nine  of  the 
vessels  that  attended  me ;  the  wind  being  favour- 
able, the  seamen  towed  and  I  shoved,  until  we 
arrived  within  forty  yards  of  the  shore ;  and, 
waiting  till  the  tide  was  out,  I  got  dry  to  the 
boat,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  two  thousand 
men,  with  ropes  and  engines,  I  made  a  shift  ta 
turn  it  on  its  bottom,  and  found  it  was  but  little 
damaged. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  diffi- 
culties I  was  under,  by  the  help  of  certain  pad- 
dles, which  cost  me  ten  days  making,  to  get  my 
boat  to  the  royal  port  of  Blefuscu,  where  a 
mighty  concourse  of  people  appeared  upon  my 
arrival,  full  of  wonder  at  the  sight  of  so  prodi- 
gious a  vessel.  I  told  the  emperor,  that  my  good 
fortune  had  thrown  this  boat  in  my  way  to  carry 
me  to  some  place  whence  I  might  return  into 
my  native  country ;  and  begged  his  majesty's 
orders  for  getting  materials  to  fit  it  up,  together 
with  his  licence  to  depart;  which,  after  some 
kind  expostulations,  he  was  pleased  to  grant. 

I  did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time,  not 
to  have  heard  of  any  express  relating  to  me  from 
our  emperor  to  the  court  of  Blefuscu.  But  I  was 
afterwards  given  privately  to  understand,  that 
his  imperial  majesty,  never  imagining  I  had  the 
least  notice  of  his  designs,  believed  I  was  only 
gone  to  Blefuscu  in  performance  of  my  promise, 
according  to  the  licence  he  had  given  me,  which 
was  well  known  at  our  court,  and  would  return 
in  a  few  days,  when  the  ceremony  was  ended. 
But  he  was  at  last  in  pain  at  my  long  absence ; 
and,  after  consulting  with  the  treasurer  and  the 
rest  of  that  cabal,  a  person  of  quality  was  dis- 
patched with  the  copy  of  the  articles  against  me. 
This  envoy  had  instructions  to  represent  to  the 
monarch  of  Blefuscu,  the  great  lenity  of  his 
master,  who  was  content  to  punish  me  no  far- 
ther than  with  the  loss  of  mine  eyes ;  that  I  had 
fled  from  justice ;  and  if  I  did  not  return  in  two 
hours,  I  should  be  deprived  of  my  title  of  nar~ 
doc,  and  declared  a  traitor.  The  envoy  farther 
added,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
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amity  between  both  empires,  his  master  expect- 
ed, that  his  brother  of  Blefuscu  would  give  or- 
ders to  have  me  sent  back  to  Lilliput,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor. 

The  Emperor  of  Blefuscu,  having  taken  three 
days  to  consult,  returned  an  answer  consisting 
of  many  civilities  and  excuses.  He  said,  that  as 
for  sending  me  bound,  his  brother  knew  it  was 
impossible ;  that  although  I  had  deprived  him 
of  his  fleet,  yet  he  owed  great  obligations  to  me 
for  many  good  offices  I  had  done  him  in  making 
the  peace.  That,  however,  both  their  majesties 
would  soon  be  made  easy ;  for  I  had  found  a 
prodigious  vessel  on  the  shore,  able  to  carry  me 
on  the  sea,  which  he  had  given  orders  to  fit  up, 
with  my  own  assistance  and  direction  ;  and  he 
hoped,  in  a  few  weeks,  both  empires  would  be 
freed  from  so  insupportable  an  incumbrance. 

With  this  answer  the  envoy  returned  to  Lil- 
liput ;  and  the  monarch  of  Blefuscu  related  to 
me  all  that  had  past ;  offering  me,  at  the  same 
time,  (but  under  the  strictest  confidence,)  his 
gracious  protection,  if  I  would  continue  in  his 
service :  wherein  although  I  believed  him  sin- 
cere, yet  I  resolved  never  more  to  put  any  confi- 
dence in  princes  or  ministers,  where  I  could  pos- 
sibly avoid  it ;  and  therefore,  with  all  due  ac- 
knowledgments for  his  favourable  intentions,  I 
humbly  begged  to  be  excused.  I  told  him,  that 
since  fortune,  whether  good  or  evil,  had  thrown 
a  vessel  in  my  way,  I  was  resolved  to  venture 
myself  on  the  ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occasion 
of  difference  between  two  such  mighty  mo- 
narchs.  Neither  did  I  find  the  emperor  at  all 
displeased ;  and  I  discovered,  by  a  certain  acci- 
dent, that  he  was  very  glad  of  my  resolution, 
and  so  were  most  of  his  ministers. 

These  considerations  moved  me  to  hasten  my 
departure  somewhat  sooner  than  I  intended ;  to 
which  the  court,  impatient  to  have  me  gone,  very 
readily  contributed.  Five  hundred  workmen 
were  employed  to  make  two  sails  to  my  boat, 
according  to  my  directions,  by  quilting  thirteen 
folds  of  the  strongest  linen  together.  I  was  at 
the  pains  of  making  ropes  and  cables,  by  twist- 
ing ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  of  the  thickest  and 
strongest  of  theirs.  A  great  stone  that  I  hap- 
pened to  find,  after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea- 
shore, served  me  for  an  anchor.  I  had  the  tal- 
low of  three  hundred  cows,  for  greasing  my  boat, 
and  other  uses.  I  was  at  incredible  pains  in  cut- 
ting down  some  of  the  largest  timber-trees,  for 
oars  and  masts ;  wherein  I  was,  however,  much 
assisted  by  his  majesty's  ship-carpenters,  who 
helped  me  in  smoothing  them,  after  I  had  done 
the  rough  work. 

In  about  a  month,  when  all  was  prepared,  I 
sent  to  receive  his  majesty's  commands,  and  to 
take  my  leave.  The  emperor  and  royal  family 
came  out  of  the  palace  :  I  lay  down  on  my  face 
to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  very  graciously  gave 
me :  so  did  the  empress  and  young  princes  of 
the  blood.  His  majesty  presented  me  with  fifty 


purses  of  two  hundred  sprugs  a-piece,  together 
with  his  picture  at  full  length,  which  I  put  im- 
mediately into  one  of  my  gloves,  to  keep  it  from 
being  hurt.  The  ceremonies  at  my  departure 
were  too  many  to  trouble  the  reader  with  at  this 
time. 

I  stored  the  boat  with  the  carcasses  of  a  hun- 
dred oxen  and  three  hundred  sheep,  With  bread 
and  drink  proportionable,  and  as  much  meat 
ready  dressed  as  four  hundred  cooks  could  pro- 
vide. I  took  with  me  six  cows  and  two  bulls 
alive,  with  as  many  ewes  and  rams,  intending 
to  carry  them  into  my  own  country,  and  propa- 
gate the  breed.  And,  to  feed  them  on  board,  I 
had  a  good  bundle  of  hay  and  a  bag  of  corn.  I 
would  gladly  have  taken  a  dozen  of  the  natives, 
but  this  was  a  thing  the  emperor  would  by  no 
means  permit;  and,  besides  a  diligent  search 
into  my  pockets,  his  majesty  engaged  my  honour 
not  to  carry  away  any  of  his  subjects,  although 
with  their  own  consent  and  desire. 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  I  set  sail  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
September,  1701,  at  six  in  the  morning;  and 
when  I  had  gone  about  four  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward, the  wind  being  at  south-east,  at  six  in 
the  evening  I  descried  a  small  island,  about  half 
a  league  to  the  north-west.  I  advanced  forward, 
and  cast  anchor  on  the  lee-side  of  the  island, 
which  seemed  to  be  uninhabited,  i  tnen  took 
some  refreshment,  and  went  to  my  rest.  I  slept 
well,  and,  as  I  conjecture,  at  least  six  hours,  for 
I  found  the  day  broke  in  two  hours  after  I 
awaked.  It  was  a  clear  night.  I  eat  my  break- 
fast before  the  sun  was  up  ;  and  heaving  anchor, 
the  wind  being  favourable,  I  steered  the  same 
course  that  I  had  done  the  day  before,  wherein 
I  was  directed  by  my  pocket  compass.  My  in- 
tention was  to  reach,  if  possible,  one  of  those 
islands  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  lay  to  the 
north-east  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  discovered 
nothing  all  that  day ;  but  upon  the  next,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  had,  by  my  com- 
putation, made  twenty-four  leagues  from  Ble- 
fuscu, I  descried  a  sail  steering  to  the  south- 
east ;  my  course  was  due  east.  I  hailed  her,  but 
could  get  no  answer ;  yet  I  found  I  gained  upon 
her,  for  the  wind  slackened.  I  made  all  the  sail 
I  could,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  espied  me,  then 
hung  out  her  ancient,  and  discharged  a  gun.  It 
is  not  easy  to  express  the  joy  I  was  in,  upon  the 
unexpected  hope  of  once  more  seeing  my  beloved 
country,  and  the  dear  pledges  I  left  in  it.  The 
ship  slackened  her  sails,  and  I  came  up  with  her 
between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  September 
26th ;  but  my  heart  leapt  within  me  to  see  her 
English  colours.  I  put  my  cows  and  sheep  into 
my  coat-pockets,  and  got  on  board  with  all  my 
little  cargo  of  provisions.  The  vessel  was  an 
English  merchantman,  returning  from  J apan  by 
the  North  and  South  Seas ;  the  captain,  Mr 
John  Biddel  of  Deptford,  a  very  civil  man,  and 
an  excellent  sailor.  We  were  now  in  the  latitude 
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of  30  degrees  south ;  there  were  ahout  fifty  men 
in  the  ship  :  and  here  I  met  an  old  comrade  of 
mine,  one  Peter  Williams,  who  gave  me  a  good 
character  to  the  captain.  This  gentleman  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  desired  I  would  let  him 
know  what  place  I  came  from  last,  and  whither 
I  was  bound  ;  which  I  did  in  a  few  words,  but 
he  thought  I  was  raving,  and  that  the  dangers 
I  had  underwent  had  disturbed  my  head ;  where- 
upon I  took  my  black  cattle  and  sheep  out  of  my 
pocket,  which,  after  great  astonishment,  clearly 
convinced  him  of  my  veracity.  I  then  shewed 
him  the  gold  given  me  by  the  Emperor  of  Ble- 
fuscu,  together  with  his  majesty's  picture  at  full 
length,  and  some  other  rarities  of  that  country. 
I  gave  him  two  purses  of  two  hundred  sprugs 
each,  and  promised,  when  we  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  him  a  present  of  a  cow  and  a  sheep 
big  with  young. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  particular 
account  of  this  voyage,  which  was  very  prosper- 
ous for  the  most  part.  We  arrived  in  the  Downs 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1702.  I  had  only  one  mis- 
fortune, that  the  rats  on  board  carried  away  one 
of  my  sheep ;  I  found  her  bones  in  a  hole,  picked 
clean  from  the  flesh.  The  rest  of  my  cattle  I  got 
safe  ashore,  and  set  them  a-grazing  in  a  bowling 
green  at  Greenwich,  where  the  fineness  of  the 
grass  made  them  feed  very  heartily,  though  I 
had  always  feared  the  contrary :  neither  could  I 
possibly  have  preserved  them  in  so  long  a  voyage, 
if  the  captain  had  not  allowed  me  some  of  his 
best  biscuit,  which,  rubbed  to  powder,  and  min- 
gled with  water,  was  their  constant  food.  The 


short  time  I  continued  in  England,  I  made  a 
considerable  profit  by  shewing  my  cattle  to  many 
persons  of  quality  and  others  :  and,  before  I  be- 
gan my  second  voyage,  I  sold  them  for  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Since  my  last  return  I  find  the 
breed  is  considerably  increased,  especially  the 
sheep,  which  I  hope  will  prove  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fleeces. 

I  stayed  but  two  months  with  my  wife  and 
family ;  for  my  insatiable  desire  of  seeing  fo- 
reign countries  would  suffer  me  to  continue  no 
longer.  I  left  fifteen  hundred  pounds  with  my 
wife,  and  fixed  her  in  a  good  house  at  Redriff. 
My  remaining  stock  I  carried  with  me,  part  in 
money,  and  part  in  goods,  in  hopes  to  improve 
my  fortune.  My  eldest  uncle  John  had  left 
me  an  estate  in  land,  near  Epping,  of  about 
thirty  pounds  a- year ;  and  I  had  a  long  lease  of 
the  Black  Bull  in  Fetter-lane,  which  yielded 
me  as  much  more ;  so  that  I  was  not  in  any  dan- 
ger of  leaving  my  family  upon  the  parish.  My 
son  Johnny,  named  so  after  his  uncle,  was  at 
the  grammar-school,  and  a  towardly  child.  My 
daughter  Betty  (who  is  now  well  married,  and 
has  children)  was  then  at  her  needle-work.  I 
took  my  leave  of  my  wife,  and  boy  and  girl,  with 
tears  on  both  sides,  and  went  on  board  the  Ad- 
venture, a  merchant  ship  of  three  hundred  tons, 
bound  for  Surat,  Captain  John  Nicholas,  of 
Liverpool,  commander.  But  my  account  of  this 
voyage  must  be  referred  to  the  second  part  of 
my  travels. 


PART  II. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  BBOBDINGNAG. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  great  Storm  described;  the  Long-boat  sent  to 
fetch  Water,  the  Author  goes  with  it  to  disco- 
ver the  Country.  He  is  left  on  Shore,  is  seized 
by  one  of  the  Natives,  and  carried  to  a  Far- 
mer s  House.  His  reception,  with  several  Ac- 
cidents that  happened  there.  A  Description  of 
the  Inhabitants. 

Having  been  condemned,  by  nature  and  for- 
tune, to  an  active  and  restless  life,  in  two  months 
after  my  return,  I  again  left  my  native  country, 
and  took  shipping  in  the  Downs,  on  the  20th  day 
of  June,  1702,  in  the  Adventure,  Captain  John 
Nicholas,  a  Cornish  man,  commander,  bound 
for  Surat.  We  had  a  very  prosperous  gale,  till 
we  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we 
landed  for  fresh  water  ;  but,  discovering  a  leak, 
we  unshipped  our  goods,  and  wintered  there ; 
for  the  captain  falling  sick  of  an  ague,  we  could 
not  leave  the  Cape  till  the  end  of  March.  We 
then  set  sail,  and  had  a  good  voyage  till  we  pass- 
ed the  Straits  of  Madagascar ;  but  having  got 
northward  of  that  island,  and  to  about  five  de- 
grees south  latitude,  the  winds,  which  in  those 
seas  are  observed  to  blow  a  constant  equal  gale 
between  the  north  and  west,  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the 
19  th  of  April  began  to  blow  with  much  greater 
violence,  and  more  westerly  than  usual,  conti- 
nuing so  for  twenty  days  together ;  during  which 
time  we  were  driven  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  and  about  three  degrees  north- 
ward of  the  line,  as  our  captain  found  by  an  ob- 
servation he  took  the  2d  of  May,  at  which  time 
the  wind  ceased,  and  it  was  a  perfect  calm, 
whereat  I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced.  But  he,  be- 
ing a  man  well  experienced  in  the  navigation  of 
those  seas,  bid  us  all  prepare  against  a  storm, 
which  accordingly  happened  the  day  following  : 
for  the  southern  wind,  called  the  southern  mon- 
soon, began  to  set  in. 


Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow,  we  took  in 
our  sprit-sail,  and  stood  by  to  hand  the  fore-sail ; 
but,  making  foul  weather,  we  looked  the  guns 
were  all  fast  and  handed  the  mizen.  The  ship 
lay  very  broad  off,  so  we  thought  it  better  spoon- 
ing before  the  sea,  than  trying  or  hulling.  We 
reefed  the  fore- sail,  and  set  him,  and  hauled  aft 
the  fore-sheet;  the  helm  was  hard  a- weather. 
The  ship  wore  bravely.  We  belayed  the  fore 
downhaul ;  but  the  sail  was  split,  and  we  haul- 
ed down  the  yard,  and  got  the  sail  into  the  ship, 
and  unbound  all  the  things  clear  of  it.  It  was 
a  very  fierce  storm  ;  the  sea  broke  strange  and 
dangerous.  We  hauled  off  upon  the  laniard  of 
the  whipstaff,  and  helped  the  man  at  the  helm. 
We  would  not  get  down  our  top-mast,  but  let  all 
stand,  because  she  scudded  before  the  sea  very 
well,  and  we  knew  that  the  top-mast  being  aloft 
the  ship  was  the  wholesomer,  and  made  better 
way  through  the  sea,  seeing  we  had  sea-room. 
When  the  storm  was  over,  we  set  fore-sail  and 
main-sail,  and  brought  the  ship  to.  Then  we 
set  the  mizen,  main-top-sail,  and  the  fore-top- 
sail. Our  course  was  east-north-east,  the  wind 
was  at  south-west.  We  got  the  starboard  tacks 
aboard,  we  cast  off  our  weather-braces  and  lifts ; 
we  set  in  the  lee-braces,  and  hauled  forward  by 
the  weather  bowlings,  and  hauled  them  tight, 
and  belayed  them  tight,  and  hauled  over  the 
mizen-tack  to  windwaid,  and  kept  her  full  and 
by  as  near  as  she  would  lie. 

During  this  storm,  which  was  followed  by  a 
strong  wind  west-south-west,  we  were  carried, 
by  my  computation,  about  five  hundred  leagues 
to  the  east,  so  that  the  oldest  sailor  on  board 
could  not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  world  we  were. 
Our  provisions  held  out  well,  our  ship  was 
staunch,  and  our  crew  all  in  good  health  ;  but 
we  lay  in  the  utmost  distress  for  water.  We 
thought  it  best  to  hold  on  the  same  course, 
rather  than  turn  more  northerly,  which  might 
have  brought  us  to  the  north-west  part  of  Great 
Tartary,  and  into  the  Frozen  Sea. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June,  1703,  a  boy  on  the 
top-mast  discovered  land.  On  the  17th,  we  came 
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in  full  view  of  a  great  island,  or  continent,  (for 
we  knew  not  whether,)  on  the  south  side  where- 
of was  a  small  neck  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  a  creek  too  shallow  to  hold  a  ship  of 
above  one  hundred  tons.  We  cast  anchor  within 
a  league  of  this  creek,  and  our  captain  sent  a  dozen 
of  his  men  well  armed  in  the  long-boat,  with 
vessels  for  water,  if  any  could  be  found.  I  de- 
sired his  leave  to  go  with  them,  that  I  might 
see  the  country,  and  make  what  discoveries  I 
could.  When  we  came  to  land,  we  saw  no  river 
or  spring,  nor  any  sign  of  inhabitants.  Our  men 
therefore  wandered  on  the  shore  to  find  out  some 
fresh  water  near  the  sea,  and  I  walked  alone 
about  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  where  I  obser- 
ved the  country  all  barren  and  rocky.  I  now 
began  to  be  weary,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  en- 
tertain my  curiosity,  I  returned  gently  down  to- 
wards the  creek  •  and  the  sea  being  full  in  my 
view,  I  saw  our  men  already  got  into  the  boat, 
and  rowing  for  life  to  the  ship.  I  was  going  to 
holla  after  them,  although  it  had  been  to  little 
purpose,  when  I  observed  a  huge  creature  walk- 
ing after  them  in  the  sea,  as  fast  as  he  could  : 
he  waded  not  much  deeper  than  his  knees,  and 
took  prodigious  strides  ;  but  our  men  had  the 
start  of  him  half  a  league,  and  the  sea  there- 
abouts being  full  of  sharp-pointed  rocks,  the 
monster  was  not  able,  to  overtake  the  boat. 
This  I  was  afterwards  told,  for  I  durst  not  stay 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  adventure ;  but  ran  as  fast 
as  I  could  the  way  I  first  went,  and  then  climb- 
ed up  a  steep  hill,  which  gave  me  some  prospect 
of  the  country.  I  found  it  fully  cultivated ;  but 
that  which  first  surprised  me  was  the  length  of 
the  grass,  which,  in  those  grounds  that  seemed 
to  be  kept  for  hay,  was  about  twenty  feet  high. 

I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  so  I  took  it  to  be, 
though  it  served  to  the  inhabitants  only  as  a  foot- 
path through  a  field  of  barley.  Here  I  walked 
on  for  some  time,  but  could  see  little  on  either 
side,  it  being  now  near  harvest,  and  the  corn 
rising  at  least  forty  feet.  I  was  an  hour  walk- 
ing to  the  end  of  this  field,  which  was  fenced  in 
with  a  hedge  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  and  the  trees  so  lofty  that  I  could  make 
no  computation  of  their  altitude.  There  was  a 
stile  to  pass  from  this  field  into  the  next.  It  had 
four  steps,  and  a  stone  to  cross  over  when  you 
came  to  the  uppermost.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  climb  this  stile,  because  every  step  was 
six  feet  high,  and  the  upper  stone  about  twenty. 
I  was  endeavouring  to  find  some  gap  in  the 
hedge,  when  I  discovered  one  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  next  field,  advancing  towards  the  stile,  of 
the  same  size  with  him  whom  I  saw  in  the  sea 
pursuing  our  boat.  He  appeared  as  tall  as  an 
ordinary  spire  steeple,  and  took  about  ten  yards 
at  every  stride,  as  near  as  I  could  guess.  I  was 
struck  with  the  utmost  fear  and  astonishment, 
and  ran  to  hide  myself  in  the  corn,  whence  I  saw 
him  at  the  top  of  the  stile,  looking  back  into  the 
next  field  on  the  right  hand,  and  heard  him  call 


in  a  voice  many  degrees  louder  than  a  speaking- 
trumpet  ;  but  the  noise  was  so  high  in  the  air, 
that  at  first  I  certainly  thought  it  was  thunder. 
Whereupon  seven  monsters,  like  himself,  came 
towards  him  with  reaping  hooks  in  their  hands, 
each  hook  about  the  largeness  of  six  scythes. 
These  people  were  not  so  well  clad  as  the  first, 
whose  servants  or  labourers  they  seemed  to  be  ; 
for,  upon  some  words  he  spoke,  they  went  to 
reap  the  corn  in  the  field  where  I  lay.  I  kept 
from  them  at  as  great  a  distance  as  I  could,  but 
was  forced  to  move  with  extreme  difficulty,  for 
the  stalks  of  the  corn  were  sometimes  not  above 
a  foot  distant,  so  that  I  could  hardly  squeeze  my 
body  betwixt  them.  However  I  made  a  shift  to 
go  forward  till  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  field 
where  the  corn  had  been  laid  by  the  rain  and 
wind.  Here  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  advance 
a  step  ;  for  the  stalks  were  so  interwoven  that  I 
could  not  creep  through,  and  the  beards  of  the 
fallen  ears  so  strong  and  pointed,  that  they  pier- 
ced through  my  clothes  into  my  flesh.  At  the 
same  time  I  heard  the  reapers  not  above  a  hun- 
dred yards  behind  me.  Being  quite  dispirited 
with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome  by  grief  and 
despair,  I  lay  down  between  two  ridges,  and 
heartily  wished  I  might  there  end  my  days.  I 
bemoaned  my  desolate  widow  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren. I  lamented  my  own  folly  and  wilfulness, 
in  attempting  a  second  voyage,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  all  my  friends  and  relations.  In  this  ter- 
rible agitation  of  mind,  I  could  not  forbear  think- 
ing of  Lilliput,  whose  inhabitants  looked  upon  me 
as  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world ;  where  I- was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet 
in  my  hand,  and  perform  those  other  actions  which 
will  be  recorded  for  ever  in  the  chronicles  of  that 
empire,  while  posterity  shall  hardly  believe  them, 
although  attested  by  millions.  I  reflected  what 
a  mortification  it  must  prove  to  me,  to  appear  as 
inconsiderable  in  this  nation  as  one  single  Lilli- 
putian would  be  among  us.  But  this  I  concei- 
ved was  to  be  the  least  of  my  misfortunes ;  for, 
as  human  creatures  are  observed  to  be  more  sa- 
vage and  cruel  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  what 
could  I  expect  but  to  be  a  morsel  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  among  these  enormous  barbarians 
that  should  happen  to  seize  me  ?  Undoubtedly 
philosophers  are  in  the  right,  when  they  tell  us 
that  nothing  is  great  or  little  otherwise  than  by 
comparison.  It  might  have  pleased  fortune  to 
have  let  the  Lilliputians  find  some  nation,  where 
the  people  were  as  diminutive  with  respect  to 
them,  as  they  were  to  me.  And  who  knows 
but  that  even  this  prodigious  race  of  mortals 
might  be  equally  overmatched  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  world,  whereof  we  have  yet  no  dis- 
covery. 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  on  writh  these  reflections,  when  one 
of  the  reapers,  approaching  within  ten  yards  of 
the  ridge  where  I  lay,  made  me  apprehend  that 
with  the  next  step  I  should  be  squashed  to  death 
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under  his  foot,  or  cut  in  two  with  his  reaping- 
hook.  And  therefore  when  he  was  again  about 
to  move,  I  screamed  as  loud  as  fear  could  make 
me ;  whereupon  the  huge  creature  trod  short, 
and,  looking  round  about  under  him  for  some 
time,  at  last  espied  me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground. 
He  considered  awhile,  with  the  caution  of  one 
who  endeavours  to  lay  hold  on  a  small  danger- 
ous animal  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not 
be  able  either  to  scratch  or  to  bite  him,  as  I  my- 
self have  sometimes  done  with  a  weasel  in  Eng- 
land. At  length  he  ventured  to  take  me  behind, 
by  the  middle,  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb, 
and  brought  me  within  three  yards  of  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  behold  my  shape  more  perfectly.  I 
guessed  his  meaning,  and  my  good  fortune  gave 
me  so  much  presence  of  mind,  that  I  resolved 
not  to  struggle  in  the  least  as  he  held  me  in  the 
air  above  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  although 
he  grievously  pinched  my  sides,  for  fear  I  should 
slip  through  his  fingers.   All  I  ventured  was  to 
raise  mine  eyes  toward  the  sun,  and  place  my 
hands  together  in  a  supplicating  posture,  and  to 
speak  some  words  in  a  humble  melancholy  tone, 
suitable  to  the  condition  I  then  was  in :  for  I 
apprehended  every  moment  that  he  would  dash 
me  against  the  ground,  as  we  usually  do  any 
little  hateful  animal  which  we  have  a  mind  to 
destroy.   But  my  good  star  would  have  it,  that 
he  appeared  pleased  with  my  voice  and  gestures, 
and  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  curiosity,  much 
wondering  to  hear  me  pronounce  articulate 
words,  although  he  could  not  understand  them. 
In  the  meantime  I  was  not  able  to  forbear  groan- 
ing and  shedding  tears,  and  turning  my  head 
towards  my  sides  ;  letting  him  know,  as  well  as 
I  could,  how  cruelly  I  was  hurt  by  the  pressure 
of  his  thumb  and  finger.   He  seemed  to  appre- 
hend my  meaning ;  for,  lifting  up  the  lappet  of 
his  coat,  he  put  me  gently  into  it,  and  imme- 
diately ran  along  with  me  to  his  master,  who 
was  a  substantial  farmer,  and  the  same  person 
I  had  first  seen  in  the  field. 

The  farmer  having  (as  I  suppose  by  their 
talk)  received  such  an  account  of  me  as  his  ser- 
vant could  give  him,  took  a  piece  of  a  small 
straw,  about  thesize  of  a  walking  staff,  and  there- 
with lifted  up  the  lappets  of  my  coat ;  which,  it 
seems,  he  thought  to  be  some  kind  of  covering 
that  nature  had  given  m  3.  He  blew  my  hairs 
aside  to  take  a  better  view  of  my  face.  He  called 
his  hinds  about  him,  and  asked  them,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  Whether  they  had  ever  seen  in 
the  fields  any  little  creature  that  resembled  me  ? 
— He  then  placed  me  softly  on  the  ground  upon 
all  four,  but  I  got  immediately  up,  and  walked 
slowly  backward  and  forward,  to  let  those  people 
see  I  had  no  intent  to  run  away.  They  all  sat 
down  in  a  circle  about  me,  the  better  to  observe 
my  motions.  I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and  made  a 
low  bow  towards  the  farmer.  I  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes,  and  spoke  se- 
veral words  as  loud  as  I  could ;  I  took  a  purse 
vol.  IX. 


of  gold  out  of  my  pocket,  and  humbly  presented 
it  to  him.  He  received  it  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  then  applied  it  close  to  his  eye  to  see  what 
it  was,  and  afterwards  turned  it  several  times 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  (which  he  took  out  of 
his  sleeve,)  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Whereupon  I  made  a  sign  that  he  should  place 
his  hand  on  the  ground.  I  then  took  the  purse, 
and  opening  it,  poured  all  the  gold  into  his  palm! 
There  were  six  Spanish  pieces  of  four  pistoles 
each,  beside  twenty  or  thirty  smaller  coins.  I 
saw  him  wet  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  upon  his 
tongue,  and  take  up  one  of  my  largest  pieces, 
and  then  another ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  what  they  were.  He  made  me  a  sign  to 
put  them  again  into  my  purse,  and  the  purse 
again  into  my  pocket,  which,  after  offering  it  to 
him  several  times,  I  thought  it  best  to  do. 

The  farmer,  by  this  time,  was  convinced  I 
must  be  a  rational  creature.  He  spoke  often  to 
me ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  pierced  my  ears 
like  that  of  a  water-mill,  yet  his  words  were  ar- 
ticulate enough.  I  answered  as  loud  as  I  could 
in  several  languages,  and  he  often  laid  his  ear 
within  two  yards  of  me  ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  we 
were  wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other.  He 
then  sent  his  servants  to  their  work,  and  taking 
his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  doubled, 
and  spread  it  on  his  left  hand,  which  he  placed 
flat  on  the  ground,  with  the  palm  upward,  ma- 
king me  a  sign  to  step  into  it,  as  I  could  easily 
do,  for  it  was  not  above  a  foot  in  thickness.  I 
thought  it  my  part  to  obey ;  and  for  fear  of  fall- 
ing, laid  myself  at  full  length  upon  the  handker- 
chief, with  the  remainder  of  which  he  lapped 
me  up  to  the  head  for  farther  security,  and  in 
this  manner  carried  me  home  to  his  house. 
There  he  called  his  wife,  and  shewed  me  to 
her  ;  but  she  screamed  ajid  ran  back,  as  women 
in  England  do  at  the  sight  of  a  toad  or  a  spider. 
However,  when  she  had  awhile  seen  my  beha- 
viour, and  how  well  I  observed  the  signs  her 
husband  made,  she  was  soon  reconciled,  and  by 
degrees  grew  extremely  tender  of  me. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a  servant 
brought  in  dinner.  It  was  only  one  substantial 
dish  of  meat,  (fit  for  the  plain  condition  of  a  hus- 
bandman,) in  a  dish  of  about  four-and-twenty 
feet  diameter.  The  company  were,  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  three  children,  and  an  old  grand- 
mother. When  they  were  set  down,  the  farmer 
placed  me  at  some  distance  from  him  on  the 
table,  which  was  thirty  feet  high  from  the  floor. 
I  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  kept  as  far  as  I 
could  from  the  edge,  for  fear  of  falling.  The 
wife  minced  a  bit  of  meat,  then  crumbled  some 
bread  on  a  trencher,  and  placed  it  before  me.  I 
made  her  a  low  bow,  took  out  my  knife  and  fork, 
and  fell  to  eat,  which  gave  them  exceeding  de- 
light. The  mistress  sent  her  maid  for  a  small 
dram-cup,  which  held  about  two  gallons,  and 
filled  it  with  drink ;  I  took  up  the  vessel  with 
much  difficulty  in  both  hands,  and  in  a  most 
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respectful  manner  drank  to  her  ladyship's  health, 
expressing  the  words  as  loud  as  I  could  in  Eng- 
lish, which  made  the  company  laugh  so  heartily, 
that  I  was  almost  deafened  with  the  noise.  This 
liquor  tasted  like  a  small  cyder,  and  was  not  un- 
pleasant.   Then  the  master  made  me  a  sign  to 
come  to  his  trencher  side ;  hut  as  I  walked  on  the 
table,  being  in  great  surprise  all  the  time,  as  the 
indulgent  reader  will  easily  conceive  and  excuse, 
I  happened  to  stumble  against  a  crust,  and  fell 
flat  on  my  face,  but  received  no  hurt.   I  got  up 
immediately,  and  observing  the  good  people  to 
be  in  much  concern,  I  took  my  hat,  (which  1 
held  under  my  arm  out  of  good  manners,)  and 
waving  it  over  my  head,  made  three  huzzas,  to 
shew  I  had  got  no  mischief  by  my  fall.  But 
advancing  forward  towards  my  master,  (as  I 
shall  henceforth  call  him,)  his  youngest  son, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  an  arch  boy  of  about  ten 
years  old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs,  and  held  me 
so  high  in  the  air,  that  I  trembled  every  limb ; 
but  his  father  snatched  me  from  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  such  a  box  on  the  left  ear,  as 
would  have  felled  an  European  troop  of  horse 
to  the  earth,  ordering  him  to  be  taken  from  the 
table.  But,  being  afraid  the  boy  might  "owe  me 
a  spite,  and  well  remembering  how  mischievous 
all  children  among  us  naturally  are  to  sparrows, 
rabbits,  young  kittens,  and  puppy-dogs,  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  and,  pointing  to  the  boy,  made 
my  master  to  understand,  as  well  as  I  could, 
that  I  desired  his  son  might  be  pardoned.  The 
father  complied,  and  the  lad  took  his  seat  again, 
whereupon  I  went  to  him,  and  kissed  his  hand, 
which  my  master  took,  and  made  him  stroke  me 
gently  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  dinner,  my  mistress's  fa- 
vourite cat  leaped  into  her  lap.  I  heard  a  noise 
behind  me  like  that  of  a  dozen  stocking- wea- 
vers at  work ;  and  turning  my  head  I  found  it 
proceeded  from  the  purring  of  that  animal,  who 
seemed  to  be  three  times  larger  than  an  ox,  as  I 
computed  by  the  view  of  her  head,  and  one  of 
her  paws,  while  her  mistress  was  feeding  and 
stroking  her.  The  fierceness  of  this  creature's 
countenance  altogether  discomposed  me ;  though 
I  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  above  fifty 
feet  off ;  and  although  my  mistress  held  her  fast, 
for  fear  she  might  give  a  spring,  and  seize  me  in 
her  talons.  But  it  happened  there  was  no  dan- 
ger ;  for  the  cat  took  not  the  least  notice  of  me 
when  my  master  placed  me  within  three  yards 
of  her.  And,  as  I  have  been  always  told,  and 
found  true  by  experience  in  my  travels,  that 
flying  or  discovering  fear  before  a  fierce  animal, 
is  a  certain  way  to  make  it  pursue  or  attack  you, 
so  I  resolved,  in  this  dangerousjuncture,  to  shew 
no  manner  of  concern.  I  walked  with  intrepi- 
dity five  or  six  times  before  the  very  head  of  the 
cat,  and  came  within  half  a  yard  of  her ;  where- 
upon she  drew  herself  back,  as  if  she  were  more 
afraid  of  me.  I  had  less  apprehension  concern- 
ing the  dogs,  whereof  three  or  four  came  into  the 


room  as  it  is  usual  in  farmers'  houses ;  one  of 
which  was  a  mastiff,  equal  in  bulk  to  four  ele- 
phants, and  a  greyhound,  somewhat  taller  than 
the  mastiff,  but  not  so  large. 

When  dinner  was  almost  done,  the  nurse  came 
in  with  a  child  of  a  year  old  in  her  arms,  who 
immediately  spied  me,  and  began  a  squall  that 
you  might  have  heard  from  London-Bridge  to 
Chelsea,  after  the  usual  oratory  of  infants,  to  get 
me  for  a  plaything.  The  mother,  out  of  pure  in- 
dulgence, took  me  up,  and  put  me  towards  the 
child,  who  presently  seized  me  by  the  middle, 
and  got  my  head  into  his  mouth,  where  I  roar- 
ed so  loud  that  the  urchin  was  frighted,  and  let 
me  drop,  and  I  should  infallibly  have  broke  my 
neck,  if  the  mother  had  not  held  her  apron  un- 
der me.    The  nurse,  to  quiet  her  babe,  made 
use  of  a  rattle,  which  was  a  kind  of  hollow  ves- 
sel filled  with  great  stones,  and  fastened  by  a 
cable  to  the  child's  waist ;  but  all  in  vain,  so 
that  she  was  forced  to  apply  the  last  remedy  by 
giving  it  suck.    I  must  confess  no  object  ever 
disgusted  me  so  much  as  the  sight  of  her  mon- 
strous breast,  which  I  cannot  tell  what  to  com- 
pare with,  so  as  to  give  the  curious  reader  an 
idea  of  its  bulk,  shape,  and  colour.  It  stood  pro- 
minent six  feet,  and  could  not  be  less  than  six- 
teen in  circumference.    The  nipple  was  about 
half  the  bigness  of  my  head,  and  the  hue,  both 
?  of  that  and  the  dug,  so  varied  with  spots,  pim- 
ples and  freckles,  that  nothing  could  appear 
more  nauseous :  for  I  had  a  near  sight  of  her, 
she  sitting  down,  the  more  conveniently  to  give 
suck,  and  I  standing  on  the  table.    This  made 
me  reflect  upon  the  fair  skins  of  our  English 
ladies,  who  appear  so  beautiful  to  us,  only  be- 
cause they  are  of  our  own  size,  and  their  defects 
not  to  be  seen  but  through  a  magnifying  glass ; 
where  we  find  by  experiment,  that  the  smooth- 
est and  whitest  skins  look  rough,  and  coarse,  and 
ill-coloured. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Lilliput,  the  com- 
plexions of  those  diminutive  people  appeared 
to  me  the  fairest  in  the  world  ;  and  talking  upon 
this  subject  with  a  person  of  learning  there, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  he  said 
that  my  face  appeared  much  fairer  and  smoother 
when  he  looked  on  me  from  the  ground,  than 
it  did  upon  a  nearer  view,  when  I  took  him  up 
in  my  hand,  and  brought  him  close,  which 
he  confessed  was  at  first  a  very  shocking  sight. 
He  said,  he  could  discover  great  holes  in  my 
skin;  that  the  stumps  of  my  beard  were  ten 
times  stronger  than  the  bristles  of  a  boar,  and 
my  complexion  made  up  of  several  colours  alto- 
gether disagreeable :  although  I  must  beg  leave 
to  say  for  myself,  that  I  am  as  fair  as  most  of 
my  sex  and  country,  and  very  little  sun-burnt 
by  all  my  travels.  On  the  other  side,  discour- 
sing of  the  ladies  in  that  emperor's  court,  he  used 
to  tell  me  one  had  freckles,  another  too  wide  a 
mouth,  a  third  too  large  a  nose;  nothing  of 
which  I  was  able  to  distinguish-    I  confess,  this 
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reflection  was  obvious  enough ;  which,  however, 
I  could  not  forbear,  lest  the  reader  might  think 
those  vast  creatures  were  actually  deformed : 
for  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  are 
a  comely  race  of  people ;  and  particularly  the 
features  of  my  master's  countenance,  although 
he  were  but  a  farmer,  when  I  beheld  him  from 
a  height  of  sixty  feet,  appeared  very  well  pro- 
portioned. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  master  went  out 
to  his  labourers,  and,  as  I  could  discover  by 
his  voice  and  gesture,  gave  his  wife  a  strict 
charge  to  take  care  of  me.  I  was  very  much 
tired,  and  disposed  to  sleep,  which  my  mistress 
perceiving,  she  put  me  on  her  own  bed,  and 
covered  me  with  a  clean  white  handkerchief, 
but  larger  and  cparser  than  the  main-sail  of  a 
man-of-war. 

I  slept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamt  I  was  at 
home  with  my  wife  and  children,  which  aggra- 
vated my  sorrows  when  I  awaked,  and  found 
myself  alone  in  a  vast  room,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred high,  lying  in  a  bed  twenty  yards  wide. 
My  mistress  was  gone  about  her  household  af- 
fairs, and  had  locked  me  in.  The  bed  was  eight 
yards  from  the  floor.  Some  natural  necessities 
required  me  to  get  down  :  I  durst  not  presume 
to  call ;  and  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  in  vain, 
with  such  a  voice  as  mine,  at  so  great  a  distance 
as  from  the  room  where  I  lay  to  the  kitchen 
where  the  family  kept.  While  I  was  under 
these  circumstances,  two  rats  crept  up  the  cur- 
tains, and  ran  smelling  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  bed.  One  of  them  came  up  almost  to 
my  face,  whereupon  I  rose  in  a  fright,  and  drew 
out  my  hanger  to  defend  myself.  These  hor- 
rible animals  had  the  boldness  to  attack  me  on 
both  sides,  and  one  of  them  held  his  fore-feet 
at  my  collar ;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rip 
up  his  belly,  before  he  could  do  me  any  mis- 
chief. He  fell  down  at  my  feet ;  and  the  other, 
seeing  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  made  his  escape, 
but  not  without  one  good  wound  on  the  back, 
which  I  gave  him  as  he  fled,  and  made  the  blood 
run  trickling  from  him.  After  this  exploit,  I 
walked  gently  to  and  fro  on  the  bed,  to  recover  my 
breath  and  loss  of  spirits.  These  creatures  were 
of  the  size  of  a  large  mastiff,  but  infinitely  more 
nimble  and  fierce ;  so  that,  if  I  had  taken  off  my 
belt,  before  I  went  to  sleep,  I  must  have  infalli- 
bly been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  I  mea- 
sured the  tail  of  the  dead  rat,  and  found  it  to  be 
two  yards  long,  wanting  an  inch ;  but  it  went 
against  my  stomach  to  drag  the  carcass  off  the 
bed,  where  it  lay  still  bleeding ;  I  observed  it 
hajl  yet  some  life,  but  with  a  strong  slash  cross 
the  neck,  I  thoroughly  dispatched  it. 

Soon  after  my  mistress  came  into  the  room, 
who,  seeing  me  all  bloody,  ran  and  took  me  up 
in  her  hand.  I  pointed  to  the  dead  rat,  smi- 
ling, and  making  other  signs  to  shew  I  was  not 
hurt ;  whereat  she  was  extremely  rejoiced,  call- 


ing the  maid  to  take  up  the  dead  rat  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  Then 
she  set  me  on  a  table,  where  I  shewed  her  my 
hanger  all  bloody,  and,  wiping  it  on  the  lappet 
of  my  coat,  returned  it  to  the  scabbard.  I  was 
pressed  to  do  more  than  one  thing  which  an- 
other could  not  do  for  me,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  make  my  mistress  understand,  that  I  de- 
sired to  be  set  down  on  the  floor ;  which,  after  she 
had  done,  my  bashfulness  would  not  suffer  me 
to  express  myself  farther,  than  by  pointing  to 
the  door,  and  bowing  several  times.  The  good 
woman,  with  much  difficulty,  at  last  perceived 
what  I  would  be  at,  and,  taking  me  up  again  in 
her  hand,  walked  into  the  garden,  where  she 
set  me  down.  I  went  on  one  side  about  two 
hundred  yards,  and  beckoning  to  her  not  to  look 
or  to  follow  me,  I  hid  myself  between  two  leaves 
of  sorrel,  and  there  discharged  the  necessities 
of  nature. 

I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse  me  for 
dwelling  on  these  and  the  like  particulars,  which, 
however  insignificant  they  may  appear  to  gro- 
velling vulgar  minds,  yet  will  certainly  help  a 
philosopher  to  enlarge  his  thoughts  and  ima- 
gination, and  apply  them  to  the  benefit  of  public 
as  well  as  private  life,  which  was  my  sole  design 
in  presenting  this  and  other  accounts  of  my  tra- 
vels to  the  world ;  wherein  I  have  been  chiefly 
studious  of  truth,  without  affecting  any  orna- 
ments of  learning  or  of  style.  But  the  whole  scene 
of  this  voyage  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  and  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory, 
that,  in  committing  it  to  paper,  I  did  not  omit 
one  material  circumstance:  however,  upon  a  strict 
review,  I  blotted  out  several  passages  of  less 
moment,  which  were  in  my  first  copy,  for  fear 
of  being  censured  as  tedious  and  trifling,  where- 
of travellers  are  often,  perhaps  not  without  jus- 
tice, accused. 

CHAP.  II. 

A  Description  of  the  Farmers  Daughter.  The 
Author  carried  to  a  Market-  Town,  and  then 
to  the  Metropolis.  The  Particulars  of  his 
Journey. 

My  mistress  had  a  daughter  of  nine  years  old, 
a  child  of  towardly  parts  for  her  age,  very  dex- 
terous at  her  needle,  and  skilful  in  dressing  her 
baby.  Her  mother  and  she  contrived  to  fit  up 
the  baby's  cradle  for  me  against  night :  the  cra- 
dle was  put  into  a  small  drawer  of  a  cabinet, 
and  the  drawer  placed  upon  a  hanging  shelf  for 
fear  of  the  rats.  This  was  my  bed  all  the  time 
I  staid  with  those  people,  though  made  more 
convenient  by  degrees,  as  I  began  to  learn  their 
language,  and  make  my  wants  known.  This 
young  girl  was  so  handy,  that,  after  I  had  once 
or  twice  pulled  off  my  clothes  before  her,  she 
was  able  to  dress  and  undress  me,  though  I  ne- 
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ver  gave  her  that  trouble  when  she  would  let 
me  do  either  myself.  Sh e  made  me  seven  shirts 
and  some  other  linen,  of  as  fine  cloth  as  could 
be  got,  which  indeed  was  coarser  than  sack- 
cloth ;  and  these  she  constantly  washed  for  me 
with  her  own  hands.  She  was  likewise  my 
schoolmistress,  to  teach  me  the  language:  when 
I  pointed  to  anything,  she  told  me  the  name  of 
it  in  her  own  tongue,  so  that  in  a  few  days  I 
was  able  to  call  for  whatever  I  had  a  mind  to. 
She  was  very  good-natured,  and  not  above  forty 
feet  high,  being  little  for  her  age.  She  gave 
me  the  name  of  Grildrig,  which  the  family  took 
up,  and  afterwards  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
word  imports  what  the  Latins  call  nanunculus, 
the  Italians  homunceletino,  and  the  English 
mannikin.  To  her  I  chiefly  owe  my  preserva- 
tion in  that  country  :  we  never  parted  while  I 
was  there;  I  called  her  my  Glumdalclitch,  or 
little  nurse,  and  should  be  guilty  of  great  in- 
gratitude if  I  omitted  this  honourable  mention 
of  her  care  and  affection  towards  me,  which  I 
heartily  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  requite  as  she 
deserves,  instead  of  being  the  innocent,  but  un- 
happy instrument  of  her  disgrace,  as  I  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear. 

It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talked  of  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  my  master  had  found 
a  strange  animal  in  the  field,  about  the  bigness 
of  a  splacnuck,  but  exactly  shaped  in  every  part 
like  a  human  creature ;  which  it  likewise  imita- 
ted in  all  its  actions ;  seemed  to  speak  in  a  little 
language  of  its  own,  had  already  learned  several 
words  of  theirs,  went  erect  upon  two  legs,  was 
tame  and  gentle,  would  come  when  it  was  call- 
ed, do  whatever  it  was  bid,  had  the  finest  limbs 
in  the  world,  and  a  complexion  fairer  than  a 
nobleman's  daughter  of  three  years  old.  An- 
other farmer,  who  lived  hard  by,  and  was  a 
particular  friend  of  my  master,  came  on  a  visit 
on  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  story. 
I  was  immediately  produced,  and  placed  upon 
a  table,  where  I  walked  as  I  was  commanded, 
drew  my  hanger,  put  it  up  again,  made  my  re- 
verence to  my  master's  guest,  asked  him  in  his 
own  language,  how  he  did,  and  told  him  he  was 
welcome,  just  as  my  little  nurse  had  instructed 
me.  This  man,  who  was  old  and  dim-sighted, 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  behold  me  better,  at 
which  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  very  heartily, 
for  his  eyes  appeared  like  the  full  moon  shining 
into  a  chamber  at  two  windows.  Our  people, 
who  discovered  the  cause  of  my  mirth,  bore  me 
company  in  laughing,  at  which  the  old  fellow 
was  fool  enough  to  be  angry  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance. He  had  the  character  of  a  great  mi- 
ser ;  and,  to  my  misfortune,  he  well  deserved 
it,  by  the  cursed  advice  he  gave  my  master,  to 
shew  me  as  a  sight  upon  a  market  day  in  the 
next  town,  which  was  half  an  hour's  riding, 
about  two-and-twenty  miles  from  our  house.  I 
guessed  there  was  some  mischief  contriving, 
when  I  observed  my  master  and  his  friend  whis- 


pering long  together,  sometimes  pointing  at  me ; 
and  my  fears  made  me  fancy  that  I  overheard 
and  understood  some  of  their  words.  But  the 
next  morning  Glumdalclitch,  my  little  nurse, 
told  me  the  whole  matter,  which  she  had  cun- 
ningly picked  out  from  her  mother.  The  poor 
girl  laid  me  on  her  bosom,  and  fell  a- weeping 
with  shame  and  grief.  She  apprehended  some 
mischief  would  happen  to  me  from  rude  vulgar 
folks,  who  might  squeeze  me  to  death,  or  break 
one  of  my  limbs  by  taking  me  in  their  hands. 
She  had  also  observed  how  modest  I  was  in  my 
nature,  how  nicely  I  regarded  my  honour,  and 
what  an  indignity  I  should  conceive  it,  to  be 
exposed  for  money  as  a  public  spectacle  to  the 
meanest  of  the  people.  She  said,  her  papa 
and  mamma  had  promised  that  Grildrig  should 
be  hers  ;  but  now  she  found  they  meant  to  serve 
her  as  they  did  last  year,  when  they  pretended 
to  give  her  a  lamb,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  was 
fat,  sold  it  to  a  butcher.  For  my  own  part,  I 
may  truly  affirm,  that  I  was  less  concerned  than 
my  nurse.  I  had  a  strong  hope,  which  never 
left  me,  that  I  should  one  day  recover  my  liber- 
ty ;  and,  as  to  the  ignominy  of  being  carried 
about  for  a  monster,  I  considered  myself  to  be 
a  perfect  stranger  in  the  country,  and  that  such 
a  misfortune  could  never  be  charged  upon  me 
as  a  reproach,  if  ever  I  should  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  since  the  King  of  Great  Britain  himself, 
in  my  condition,  must  have  undergone  the  same 
distress. 

My  master,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  carried  me  in  a  box  the  next  market-day 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  took  along  with 
him  his  little  daughter,  my  nurse,  upon  a  pil- 
lion behind  him.  The  box  was  close  on  every 
side,  with  a  little  door  for  me  to  go  in  and  out, 
and  a  few  gimlet  holes  to  let  in  air.  The  girl 
had  been  so  careful  as  to  put  the  quilt  of  her  ba- 
by's bed  into  it,  for  me  to  lie  down  on.  How- 
ever, I  was  terribly  shaken  and  discomposed  in 
this  journey,  though  it  were  but  of  half  an  hour : 
for  the  horse  went  about  forty  feet  at  every  step, 
and  trotted  so  high,  that  the  agitation  was  equal 
to  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  ship  in  a  great 
storm,  but  much  more  frequent.  Our  journey 
was  somewhat  farther  than  from  London  to  St 
Alban's.  My  master  alighted  at  an  inn  which 
he  used  to  frequent;  and  after  consulting  a- 
while  with  the  inn-keeper,  and  making  some  ne- 
cessary preparations,  he  hired  the  grultrud,  or 
crier,  to  give  notice  through  the  town  of  a  strange 
creature  to  be  seen  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Eagle, 
not  so  big  as  a  splacnuck,  (an  animal  in  that 
country,  very  finely  shaped,  about  six  feet  long,) 
and  in  every  part  of  the  body  resembling  a  hu- 
man creature ;  could  speak  several  words,  and 
perform  a  hundred  diverting  tricks. 

I  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  largest  room 
of  the  inn,  which  might  be  near  three  hundred 
feet  square.  My  little  nurse  stood  on  a  low 
stool  close  to  the  tabic,  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
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direct  what  I  should  do.  My  master,  to  avoid  a 
crowd,  would  suffer  only  thirty  people  at  a  time 
to  see  me.  I  walked  on  the  table  as  the  girl 
commanded :  she  asked  me  questions,  as  far  as 
she  knew  my  understanding  of  the  language 
reached,  and  I  answered  them  as  loud  as  I  could. 
I  turned  about  several  times  to  the  company, 
paid  my  humble  respects,  said  they  were  wel- 
come, and  used  some  other  speeches  I  had  been 
taught.  I  took  up  a  thimble  filled  with  liquor, 
which  Glumdalclitch  had  given  me  for  a  cup, 
and  drank  their  health.  I  drew  out  my  hang- 
er, and  flourished  with  it  after  the  manner  of 
fencers  in  England.  My  nurse  gave  me  a  part 
of  a  straw,  which  I  exercised  as  a  pike,  having 
learnt  the  art  in  my  youth.  I  was  that  day 
shewn  to  twelve  sets  of  company,  and  as  often 
forced  to  act  over  again  the  same  fopperies,  till  I 
was  half  dead  with  weariness  and  vexation  :  for 
those  who  had  seen  me  made  such  wonderful 
reports,  that  the  people  were  ready  to  break 
down  the  doors  to  come  in.  My  master,  for  his 
own  interest,  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  touch 
me  except  my  nurse :  and,  to  prevent  danger, 
benches  were  set  round  the  table,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  put  me  out  of  everybody's  reach. 
However,  an  unlucky  school-boy  aimed  a  hazel- 
nut directly  at  my  head,  which  very  narrowly 
missed  me ;  otherwise  it  came  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, that  it  would  have  infallibly  knocked  out 
my  brains,  for  it  was  almost  as  large  as  a  small 
pumpion  ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
young  rogue  well  beaten  and  turned  out  of  the 
room. 

My  master  gave  public  notice  that  he  would 
shew  me  again  the  next  market-day ;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  prepared  a  more  convenient  vehi- 
cle for  me,  which  he  had  reason  enough  to  do  ; 
for  I  was  so  tired  with  my  first  journey,  and 
with  entertaining  company  for  eight  hours  to- 
gether, that  I  could  hardly  stand  upon  my  legs, 
or  speak  a  word.  It  was  at  least  three  days  be- 
fore I  recovered  my  strength  •  and,  that  I  might; 
have  no  rest  at  home,  all  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen for  a  hundred  miles  round,  hearing  of 
my  fame,  came  to  see  me  at  my  master's  own 
house.  There  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty 
persons,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  (for  the 
country  is  very  populous  ;)  and  my  master  de- 
manded the  rate  of  a  full  room  whenever  he 
shewed  me  at  home,  although  it  were  only  to  a 
single  family :  so  that  for  some  time  I  had  but 
little  ease  every  day  of  the  week,  (except  Wed- 
nesday, which  is  their  sabbath,)  although  I 
were  not  carried  to  the  town. 

My  master,  finding  how  profitable  I  was  like- 
ly to  be,  resolved  to  carry  me  to  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  kingdom.  Having  there- 
fore provided  himself  with  all  things  necessary 
for  a  long  journey,  and  settled  his  affairs  at 
home,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the 
17th  of  August,  1703,  about  two  months  after 
my  arrival,  we  set  out  for  the  metropolis,  situ- 


ate near  the  middle  of  that  empire,  and  about 
three  thousand  miles  distance  from  our  house. 
My  master  made  his  daughter  Glumdalclitch 
ride  behind  him.  She  carried  me  on  her  lap,  in 
a  box  tied  about  her  waist.  The  girl  had  lined 
it  on  all  sides  with  the  softest  cloth  she  could 
get,  well  quilted  underneath,  furnished  it  with 
her  baby's  bed,  provided  me  with  linen  and  other 
necessaries,  and  made  everything  as  convenient 
as  she  could.  We  had  no  other  company  but  a 
boy  of  the  house,  who  rode  after  us  with  the 
luggage. 

My  master's  design  was  to  shew  me  in  all  the 
towns  by  the  way,  and  to  step  out  of  the  road 
for  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  any  village  or 
person  of  quality's  house,  where  he  might  expect 
custom.  We  made  easy  journeys,  of  not  above 
seven  or  eight  score  miles  a-day  :  for  Glumdal- 
clitch, on  purpose  to  spare  me,  complained  she 
was  tired  with  the  trotting  of  the  horse.  She 
often  took  me  out  of  my  box,  at  my  own  desire, 
to  give  me  air,  and  to  shew  me  the  country,  but 
always  held  me  fast,  by  a  leading  string.  We 
passed  over  five  or  six  rivers,  many  degrees 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges  ; 
and  there  was  hardly  a  rivulet  so  small  as  the 
Thames  at  London-Bridge.  We  were  ten  weeks 
in  our  journey,  and  I  was  shewn  in  eighteen 
large  towns,  besides  many  villages  and  private 
families. 

On  the  26th  day  of  October,  we  arrived  at  the 
metropolis,  calledin  their  language Lorbrulgrud, 
or  Pride  of  the  Universe.  My  master  took  a 
lodging  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  not 
far  from  the  royal  palace,  and  put  out  bills  in 
the  usual  form,  containing  an  exact  description 
of  my  person  and  parts.  He  hired  a  large  room 
between  three  and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  He 
provided  a  table  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  upon 
which  I  was  to  act  my  part,  and  pallisadoed  it 
round  three  feet  from  the  edge,  and  as  many 
high,  to  prevent  my  falling  over.  I  was  shewn 
ten  times  a-day,  to  the  wonder  and  satisfaction 
of  all  people.  I  could  now  speak  the  language 
tolerably  well,  and  perfectly  understood  every 
word  that  was  spoken  to  me.  Besides,  I  had 
learnt  their  alphabet,  and  could  make  a  shift  to 
explain  a  sentence  here  and  there  ;  for  Glum- 
dalclitch had  been  my  instructor  while  we  were 
at  home,  and  at  leisure  hours  during  our  jour- 
ney. She  carried  a  little  book  in  her  pocket, 
not  much  larger  than  a  Sanson's  Atlas ;  it  was 
a  common  treatise  for  the  use  of  .young  girls, 
giving  a  short  account  of  their  religion ;  out  of 
this  she  taught  me  my  letters,  and  interpreted 
the  words. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Author  is  sent  for  to  Court.    The  Queen 
buys  him  of  his  Master  the  Farmer,  and  pre- 
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sents  him  to  the  King.  He  disputes  with 
his  Majesty's  great  Scholars.  An  Apartment 
at  Court  provided  for  the  Author.  He  is  in 
high  Favour  with  the  Queen.  He  stands  up  for 
the  Honour  of  his  own  Country.  His  Quar- 
rels with  the  Queens  Dwarf. 

The  frequent  labours  I  underwent  every  day, 
made,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  very  considerable  change 
in  my  health :  the  more  my  master  got  by  me, 
the  more  insatiable  he  grew.    I  had  quite  lost 
my  stomach,  and  was  almost  reduced  to  a  ske- 
leton.  The  farmer  observed  it,  and  concluding 
I  must  soon  die,  resolved  to  make  as  good  a 
hand  of  me  as  he  could.    While  he  was  thus 
reasoning  and  resolving  with  himself,  a  sar- 
dral,  or  gentleman-usher,  came  from  court,  com- 
manding my  master  to  carry  me  immediately 
thither  for  the  diversion  of  the  queen  and  her 
ladies.    Some  of  the  latter  had  already  been  to 
see  me,  and  reported  strange  things  of  my  beau- 
ty, behaviour,  and  good  sense.    Her  majesty, 
and  those  who  attended  her,  were  beyond  mea- 
sure delighted  with  my  demeanour.    I  fell  on 
my  knees,  and  begged  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
imperial  foot;  but  this  gracious  princess  held 
out  her  little  finger  towards  me,  after  I  was  set 
on  the  table,  which  I  embraced  in  both  my  arms, 
and  put  the  tip  of  it  with  the  utmost  respect  to 
my  lip.    She  made  me  some  general  questions 
about  my  country  and  my  travels,  which  I  an- 
swered as  distinctly,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I 
could.  She  asked,  Whether  I  would  be  content 
to  live  at  court  ? — I  bowed  down  to  the  board  of 
the  table,  and  humbly  answered,  That  I  was  my 
master's  slave ;  but,  if  I  were  at  my  own  dispo- 
sal, I  should  be  proud  to  devote  my  life  to  her 
majesty's  service.— She  then  asked  my  master, 
Whether  he  was  willing  to  sell  me  at  a  good 
price  ?— He,  who  apprehended  I  could  not  live 
a  month,  was  ready  enough  to  part  with  me, 
and  demanded  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which 
were  ordered  him  on  the  spot,  each  piece  being 
about  the  bigness  of  eight  hundred  moidores, 
but,  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  all  things  be- 
tween that  country  and  Europe,  and  the  high 
price  of  gold  among  them,  was  hardly  so  great  a 
sum  as  a  thousand  guineas  would  be  in  England. 
I  then  said  to  the  queen,  Since  I  was  now  her 
majesty's  most  humble  creature  and  vassal,  I 
must  beg  the  favour,  that  Glumdalclitch,  who 
had  always  tended  me  with  so  much  care  and 
kindness,  and  understood  to  do  it  so  well,  might 
be  admitted  into  her  service,  and  continue  to  be 
my  nurse  and  instructor. 

Her  majesty  agreed  to  my  petition,  and  easily 
got  the  farmer's  consent,  who  was  glad  enough 
to  have  his  daughter  preferred  at  court,  and  the 
poor  girl  herself  was  not  able  to  hide  her  joy. 
My  late  master  withdrew,  bidding  me  farewell, 
and  saying  he  had  left  me  in  a  good  service :  to 
which  I  replied  not  a  word,  only  making  him  a 
slight  bow. 


The  queen  observed  my  coldness,  and,  when 
the  farmer  was  gone  out  of  the  apartment,  asked 
me  the  reason.  I  made  bold  to  tell  her  majesty, 
That  I  owed  no  other  obligation  to  my  late  mas- 
ter, than  his  not  dashing  out  the  brains  of  a 
poor  harmless  creature,  found  by  chance  in  his 
fields ;  which  obligation  was  amply  recompensed 
by  the  gain  he  had  made  in  shewing  me  through 
half  the  kingdom,  and  the  price  he  had  now  sold 
me  for ;  that  the  life  I  had  since  led  was  labo- 
rious enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  ten  times  my 
strength  ;  that  my  health  was  much  impaired 
by  the  continual  drudgery  of  entertaining  the 
rabble  every  hour  of  the  day ;  and  that,  if  my 
master  had  not  thought  my  life  in  danger,  her 
majesty  would  not  have  got  so  cheap  a  bargain. 
But  as  I  was  out  of  all  fear  of  being  ill-treated, 
under  the  protection  of  so  great  and  good  an 
empress,  the  ornament  of  nature,  the  darling  of 
the  world,  the  delight  of  her  subjects,  the  phoe- 
nix of  the  creation ;  so,  I  hoped  my  late  master's 
apprehensions  would  appear  to  be  groundless ; 
for  I  already  found  my  spirits  revive  by  the  in- 
fluence of  her  most  august  presence. 

This  was  the  sum  of  my  speech,  delivered 
with  great  improprieties  and  hesitation.  The 
latter  part  was  altogether  framed  in  the  style 
peculiar  to  that  people,  whereof  I  learned  some 
phrases  from  Glumdalclitch  while  she  was  car- 
rying me  to  court. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for  my  de- 
fectiveness in  speaking,  was,  however,  surprised 
at  so  much  wit  and  good  sense  in  so  diminu- 
tive an  animal.  She  took  me  in  her  own  hand, 
and  carried  me  to  the  king,  who  was  then  reti- 
red to  his  cabinet.  His  majesty,  a  prince  of  much 
gravity  and  austere  countenance,  not  well  ob- 
serving my  shape  at  first  view,  asked  the  queen 
after  a  cold  manner,  How  long  it  was  since  she 
grew  fond  of  a  splacnuck?  for  such,  it  seems,  he 
took  me  to  be,  as  I  lay  upon  my  breast  in  her 
majesty's  right  hand.  But  this  princess,  who  has 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  set  me  gently 
on  my  feet  upon  the  scrutoire,  and  commanded 
me  to  give  his  majesty  an  account  of  myself, 
which  I  did  in  a  very  few  words  ;  and  Glum- 
dalclitch, who  attended  at  the  cabinet  door,  and 
could  not  endure  I  should  be  out  of  her  sight, 
being  admitted,  confirmed  all  that  had  passed 
from  my  arrival  at  her  father's  house. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned  a  person 
as  any  in  his  dominions,  had  been  educated  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  mathe- 
matics; yet,  when  he  observed  my  shape  ex- 
actly, and  saw  me  walk  erect,  before  I  began  to 
speak,  conceived  I  might  be  a  piece  of  clock-work, 
(which  is  in  that  country  arrived  to  a  very  great 
perfection,)  contrived  by  some  ingenious  artist. 
But,  when  he  heard  my  voice,  and  found  what 
I  delivered  to  be  regular  and  rational,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  astonishment.  He  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  relation  I  gave  him  of 
the  manner  I  came  into  his  kingdom,  but  thought 
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it  a  story  concerted  between  Glumdalclitch  and 
her  father,  who  had  taught  me  a  set  of  words,  to 
make  me  sell  at  a  better  price.  Upon  this  ima- 
gination, he  put  several  other  questions  to  me, 
and  still  received  rational  answers,  no  otherwise 
defective,  than  by  a  foreign  accent,  and  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  in  the  language,  with  some 
rustic  phrases  which  I  had  learned  at  the  farm- 
er's house,  and  did  not  suit  the  polite  style  of  a 
court. 

His  majesty  sent  for  three  great  scholars,  who 
were  then  in  their  weekly  waiting,  according  to 
the  custom  in  that  country.   These  gentlemen, 
after  they  had  awhile  examined  my  shape  with 
much  nicety,  were  of  different  opinions  concern- 
ing me.    They  all  agreed  that  I  could  not  be 
produced  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  na- 
ture, because  I  was  not  framed  with  a  capacity 
of  preserving  my  life,  either  by  swiftness,  or 
climbing  of  trees,  or  digging  holes  in  the  earth. 
They  observed  by  my  teeth,  which  they  viewed 
with  great  exactness,  that  I  was  a  carnivorous 
animal ;  yet,  most  quadrupeds  being  an  over- 
match for  me,  and  field-mice,  with  some  others, 
too  nimble,  they  could  not  imagine  how  I  should 
be  able  to  support  myself,  unless  I  fed  upon 
snails  and  other  insects,  which  they  offered,  by 
many  learned  arguments,  to  evince  that  I  could 
not  possibly  do.   One  of  these  virtuosi  seemed 
to  think  that  I  might  be  an  embryo,  or  abortive 
birth.  But  this  opinion  was  rejected  by  the  other 
two,  who  observed  my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and 
finished ;  and  that  I  had  lived  several  years,  as 
it  was  manifest  from  my  beard,  the  stumps 
whereof  they  plainly  discovered  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass.   They  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
a  dwarf,  because  my  littleness  was  beyond  all 
degrees  of  comparison ;  for  the  queen's  favourite 
dwarf,  the  smallest  ever  known  in  that  kingdom, 
was  near  thirty  feet  high.   After  much  debate, 
they  concluded  unanimously,  that  I  was  only 
relplum  scalclath,  which  is  interpreted  literally 
lusus  natures  ;  a  determination  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  modern  philosophy  of  Europe,  whose 
professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult 
causes,  whereby  the  followers  of  Aristotle  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  disguise  their  ignorance, 
have  invented  this  wonderful  solution  of  all  dif- 
ficulties, to  the  unspeakable  advancement  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

After  this  decisive  conclusion,  I  entreated  to 
be  heard  a  word  or  two.  I  applied  myself  to  the 
king,  and  assured  his  majesty,  that  I  came  from 
a  country  which  abounded  with  several  millions 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  my  own  stature ;  where 
the  animals,  trees,  and  houses,  were  all  in  pro- 
portion, and  where,  by  consequence,  I  might  be 
as  able  to  defend  myself,  and  to  find  sustenance, 
as  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  could  do  here  ; 
which  I  took  for  a  full  answer  to  those  gentle- 
men's arguments.  To  this  they  only  replied  with 
a  smile  of  contempt,  saying,  that  the  farmer  had 
instructed  me  very  well  in  my  lesson.  The  king, 


who  had  a  much  better  understanding,  dismiss- 
ing his  learned  men,  sent  for  the  farmer,  who, 
by  good  fortune,  was  not  yet  gone  out  of  town. 
Having,  therefore,  first  examined  him  privately, 
and  then  confronted  him  with  me  and  the  young 
girl,  his  majesty  began  to  think  that  what  we 
told  him  might  possibly  be  true.  He  desired  the 
queen  to  order  that  a  particular  care  should  be 
taken  of  me ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  Glumdal- 
clitch should  still  continue  in  her  office  of  tend- 
ing me,  because  he  observed  we  had  a  great  af- 
fection for  each  other.  A  convenient  apartment 
was  provided  for  her  at  court :  she  had  a  sort  of 
governess  appointed  to  take  care  of  her  educa- 
tion, a  maid  to  dress  her,  and  two  other  servants 
for  menial  offices ;  but  the  care  of  me  was  wholly 
appropriated  to  herself.  The  queen  commanded 
her  own  cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a  box,  that 
might  serve  me  for  a  bed-chamber,  after  the 
model  that  Glumdalclitch  and  I  should  agree 
upon.    This  man  was  a  most  ingenious  artist, 
and,  according  to  my  direction,  in  three  weeks, 
finished  for  me  a  wooden  chamber,  of  sixteen 
feet  square,  and  twelve  high,  with  sash-win- 
dows, a  door,  and  two  closets,  like  a  London 
bed-chamber.  The  board  that  made  the  ceiling, 
was  to  be  lifted  up  and  down  by  two  hinges,  to 
put  in  a  bed,  ready  furnished  by  her  majesty's 
upholsterer,  which  Glumdalclitch  took  out  every 
day  to  air,  made  it  with  her  own  hands,  and 
letting  it  down  at  night,  locked  up  the  roof  over 
me.  A  nice  workman,  who  was  famous  for  little 
curiosities,  undertook  to  make  me  two  chairs, 
with  backs  and  frames,  of  a  substance  not  un- 
like ivory,  and  two  tables,  with  a  cabinet  to  put 
my  things  in.  The  room  was  quilted  on  all  sides, 
as  well  as  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  to  prevent 
any  accident  from  the  carelessness  of  those  who 
carried  me,  and  to  break  the  force  of  a  jolt,  when 
I  went  in  a  coach.  I  desired  a  lock  for  my  door, 
to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  coming  in.  The 
smith,  after  several  attempts,  made  the  smallest 
that  ever  was  seen  among  them,  for  I  have 
known  a  larger  at  the  gate  of  a  gentleman's  house 
in  England.   I  made  a  shift  to  keep  the  key  in 
a  pocket  of  my  own,  fearing  Glumdalclitch 
might  lose  it.   The  queen  likewise  ordered  the 
thinnest  silks  that  could  be  gotten,  to  make  me 
clothes,  not  much  thicker  than  an  English  blan- 
ket, very  cumbersome  till  I  was  accustomed  to 
them.  They  were  after  the  fashion  of  the  king- 
dom, partly  resembling  the  Persian,  and  partly 
the  Chinese,  and  are  a  very  grave  and  decent 
habit. 

The  queen  became  so  fond  of  my  company, 
that  she  could  not  dine  without  me.  I  had  a 
table  placed  upon  the  same  at  which  her  ma- 
jesty eat,  just  at  her  elbow,  and  a  chair  to  sit  on. 
Glumdalclitch  stood  on  a  stool  on  the  floor  near 
my  table,  to  assist  and  take  care  of  me.  I  had 
an  entire  set  of  silver  dishes  and  plates,  and 
other  necessaries,  which,  in  proportion  to  those 
of  the  queen,  were  not  much  bigger  than  what 
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I  have  seen  in  a  London  toy-shop,  for  the  fur- 
niture of  a  baby-house :  these  my  little  nurse 
kept  in  her  pocket  in  a  silver  box,  and  gave  me 
at  meals  as  I  wanted  them,  always  cleaning  them 
herself.  No  person  dined  with  the  queen  but 
the  two  princesses  royal,  the  elder  sixteen  years 
old,  and  the  younger  at  that  time  thirteen  and 
a  month.  Her  majesty  used  to  put  a  bit  of  meat 
upon  one  of  my  dishes,  out  of  which  I  carved 
for  myself,  and  her  diversion  was  to  see  me  eat 
in  miniature ;  for  the  queen  (who  had,  indeed, 
but  a  weak  stomach)  took  up,  at  one  mouthful, 
as  much  as  a  dozen  English  farmers  could  eat 
at  a  meal ;  which  to  me  was,  for  some  time,  a 
very  nauseous  sight.  She  would  craunch  the 
wing  of  a  lark,  bones  and  all,  between  her  teeth, 
although  it  were  nine  times  as  large  as  that  of  a 
full-grown  turkey ;  and  put  a  bit  of  bread  in 
her  mouth  as  big  as  two  twelve-penny  loaves. 
She  drank  out  of  a  golden  cup,  above  a  hogshead 
at  a  draught.  Her  knives  were  twice  as  long  as 
a  scythe,  set  straight  upon  the  handle.  The 
spoons,  forks,  and  other  instruments,  were  all 
in  the  same  proportion.  I  remember  when  Glum- 
dalclitch  carried  me,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see 
some  of  the  tables  at  court,  where  ten  or  a  do- 
zen of  those  enormous  knives  and  forks  were 
lifted  up  together,  I  thought  I  had  never,  till 
then,  beheld  so  terrible  a  sight. 

It  is  the  custom,  that  every  Wednesday  (which, 
as  I  have  observed,  is  their  sabbath)  the  king 
and  queen,  with  the  royal  issue  of  both  sexes, 
dine  together  in  the  apartment  of  his  majesty, 
to  whom  T  was  now  become  a  great  favourite  ; 
and  at  these  times,  my  little  chair  and  table 
were  placed  at  his  left  hand,  before  one  of  the 
salt-cellars.  This  prince  took  a  pleasure  in  con- 
versing with  me,  inquiring  into  the  manners, 
religion,  laws,  government,  and  learning,  of 
Europe ;  wherein  I  gave  him  the  best  account  I 
was  able.  His  apprehension  was  so  clear,  and 
his  judgment  so  exact,  that  he  made  very  wise 
reflections  and  observations  upon  all  I  said.  But, 
I  confess,  that,  after  I  had  been  a  little  too  co- 
pious in  talking  of  my  own  beloved  country,  of 
our  trade,  and  wars  by  sea  and  land,  of  our 
schisms  in  religion,  and  parties  in  the  state,  the 
prejudices  of  his  education  prevailed  so  far,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  taking  me  up  in  his  right 
hand,  and  stroking  me  gently  with  the  other, 
after  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing,  asked  me,  Whe- 
ther I  was  a  whig  or  tory  ?  Then  turning  to  his 
first  minister,  who  waited  behind  him  with  a 
white  staff,  near  as  tall  as  the  main-mast  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  he  observed,  How  contempti- 
ble a  thing  was  human  grandeur,  which  could 
be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  insects  as  I : 
and  yet,  says  he,  I  dare  engage,  these  creatures 
have  their  titles  and  distinctions  of  honour;  they 
contrive  little  nests  and  burrows,  that  they  call 
houses  and  cities ;  they  make  a  figure  in  dress 
and  equipage ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they  dis- 
pute, they  cheat,  they  betray! — And  thus  he 


continued  on,  while  my  colour  came  and  went 
several  times,  with  indignation,  to  hear  our  no- 
ble country,  the  mistress  of  arts  and  arms,  the 
scourge  of  France,  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  the 
seat  of  virtue,  piety,  honour,  and  truth,  the 
pride  and  envy  of  the  world,  so  contemptuously 
treated. 

But  as  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resent  inju- 
ries, so,  upon  mature  thoughts,  I  began  to  doubt 
whether  I  was  injured  or  no.  For,  after  having 
been  accustomed  several  months  to  the  sight  and 
converse  of  this  people,  and  observed  every  ob- 
ject upon  which  I  cast  mine  eyes  to  be  of  pro- 
portionable magnitude,  the  horror  I  had  at  first 
conceived  from  their  bulk  and  aspect  was  so  far 
worn  off,  that,  if  I  had  then  beheld  a  company 
of  English  lords  and  ladies  in  their  finery  and 
birth-day  clothes,  acting  their  several  parts  in 
the  most  courtly  manner  of  strutting,  and  bow- 
ing, and  prating;  to  say  the  truth,  I  should 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  laugh  as  much 
at  them  as  the  king  and  his  grandees  did  at  me. 
Neither,  indeed,  could  I  forbear  smiling  at  my- 
self, when  the  queen  used  to  place  me  upon  her 
hand  towards  a  looking-glass,  by  which  both 
our  persons  appeared  before  me  in  full  view  to- 
gether ;  and  there  could  be  nothing  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  comparison :  so  that  I  really 
began  to  imagine  myself  dwindled  many  degrees 
below  my  usual  size. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  so  much 
as  the  queen's  dwarf ;  who,  being  of  the  lowest 
stature  that  was  ever  in  that  country,  (for  I  ve- 
rily think  he  was  not  full  thirty  feet  high,)  be- 
came so  insolent  at  seeing  a  creature  so  much 
beneath  him,  that  he  would  always  affect  to 
swagger  and  look  big  as  he  passed  by  me  in  the 
queen's  antichamber,  while  I  was  standing  on 
some  table,  talking  with  the  lords  or  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  he  seldom  failed  of  a  smart  word 
or  two  upon  my  littleness;  against  which  I 
could  only  revenge  myself  by  calling  him  bro- 
ther, challenging  him  to  wrestle,  and  such  re- 
partees as  are  usually  in  the  mouths  of  court 
pages.  One  day,  at  dinner,  this  malicious  little 
cub  was  so  nettled  with  something  I  had  said  to 
him,  that,  raising  himself  upon  the  frame  of  her 
majesty's  chair,  he  took  me  up  by  the  middle, 
as  I  was  sitting  down,  not  thinking  any  harm, 
and  let  me  drop  into  a  large  silver  bowl  of  cream, 
and  then  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  I  fell 
over  head  and  ears,  and,  if  I  had  not  been  a  good 
swimmer,  it  might  have  gone  very  hard  with 
me  ;  for  Glumdalclitch  in  that  instant  happened 
to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  the  queen 
was  in  such  a  fright,  that  she  wanted  presence 
of  mind  to  assist  me.  But  my  little  nurse  ran  to 
my  relief,  and  took  me  out,  after  I  had  swallow- 
ed above  a  quart  of  cream.  I  was  put  to  bed  : 
however,  I  received  no  other  damage  than  the 
loss  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  was  utterly  spoil- 
ed. The  dwarf  was  soundly  whipped,  and,. as  a 
farther  punishment,  forced  to  drink  up  the  bowl 
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of  cream  into  which  he  had  thrown  me :  neither 
was  he  ever  restored  to  favour ;  for  soon  after 
the  queen  bestowed  him  on  a  lady  of  high  qua- 
lity ;  so  that  I  saw  him  no  more,  to  my  very 
great  satisfaction ;  for  I  could  not  tell  to  what 
extremity  such  a  malicious  urchin  might  have 
carried  his  resentment. 

He  had  before  served  me  a  scurvy  trick,  which 
set  the  queen  a-laughing,  although  at  the  same 
time  she  was  heartily  vexed,  and  would  have 
immediately  cashiered  him,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
generous  as  to  intercede.  Her  majesty  had  taken 
a  marrow-bone  upon  her  plate,  and,  after  knock- 
ing out  the  marrow,  placed  the  bone  again  in 
the  dish  erect,  as  it  stood  before ;  the  dwarf, 
watching  his  opportunity  while  Glumdalclitch 
was  gone  to  the  sideboard,  mounted  the  stool 
that  she  stood  on  to  take  care  of  me  at  meals, 
took  me  up  in  both  hands,  and  squeezing  my 
legs  together,  wedged  them  into  the  marrow- 
bone above  my  waist,  where  I  stuck  for  some 
time,  and  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  near  a  minute  before  any  one  knew 
what  was  become  of  me ;  for  I  thought  it  below 
me  to  cry  out.  But,  as  princes  seldom  get  their 
meat  hot,  my  legs  were  not  scalded,  only  my 
stockings  and  breeches  in  a  sad  condition.  The 
dwarf,  at  my  entreaty,  had  no  other  punishment 
than  a  sound  whipping. 

I  was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen  upon 
account  of  my  fearfulness ;  and  she  used  to  ask 
me  whether  the  people  of  my  country  were  as 
great  cowards  as  myself?  The  occasion  was  this  : 
The  kingdom  is  much  pestered  with  flies  in 
summer ;  and  these  odious  insects,  each  of  them 
as  big  as  a  Dunstable  lark,  hardly  gave  me  any 
rest  while  I  sat  at  dinner,  with  their  continual 
humming  and  buzzing  about  mine  ears.  They 
would  sometimes  alight  upon  my  victuals,  and 
leave  their  loathsome  excrement  or  spawn  be- 
hind, which  to  me  was  very  visible,  though  not 
to  the  natives  of  that  country,  whose  large  op- 
tics were  not  so  acute  as  mine  in  viewing  smaller 
objects.  Sometimes  they  would  fix  upon  my 
nose  or  forehead,  where  they  stung  me  to  the 
quick,  smelling  very  offensively  ;  and  I  could 
easily  trace  that  viscous  matter,  which,  our  na- 
turalists tell  us,  enables  those  creatures  to  walk 
with  their  feet  upwards  upon  a  ceiling.  I  had 
much  ado  to  defend  myself  against  these  detest- 
able animals,  and  could  not  forbear  starting  when 
they  came  on  my  face.  It  was  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  dwarf,  to  catch  a  number  of  these 
insects  in  his  hand,  as  school-boys  do  among  us, 
and  let  them  out  suddenly  under  my  nose,  on 
purpose  to  frighten  me  and  divert  the  queen. 
My  remedy  was  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  my 
knife,  as  they  flew  in  the  air,  wherein  my  dex- 
terity was  much  admired. 

I  remember,  one  morning,  when  Glumdal- 
clitch had  set  me  in  my  box  upon  a  window,  as 
she  usually  did  in  fair  days,  to  give  me  air,  (for 
I  durst  not  venture  to  let  the  box  be  hung  on  a 


nail  out  of  the  window,  as  we  do  with  cages  in 
England,)  after  I  had  lifted  up  one  of  my  sashes, 
and  sat  down  at  my  table  to  eat  a  piece  of  sweet 
cake  for  my  breakfast,  above  twenty  wasps,  al- 
lured by  the  smell,  came  flying  into  the  room, 
humming  louder  than  the  drones  of  as  many 
bagpipes.  Some  of  them  seized  my  cake,  and 
carried  it  piecemeal  away ;  others  flew  about  my 
head  and  face,  confounding  me  with  the  noise, 
and  putting  me  in  the  utmost  terror  of  their 
stings.  However,  I  had  the  courage  to  rise  and 
draw  my  hanger,  and  attack  them  in  the  air.  I 
dispatched  four  of  them,  but  the  rest  got  away, 
and  I  presently  shut  my  window.  These  insects 
were  as  large  as  partridges:  I  took  out  their 
stings,  found  them  an  inch  and  a  half  long,,  and 
as  sharp  as  needles.  I  carefully  preserved  them 
all ;  and  having  since  shewn  them,  with  some 
other  curiosities,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  up- 
on my  return  to  England  I  gave  three  of  them 
to  Gresham  College,  and  kept  the  fourth  for 
myself. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Country  described.  A  Proposal  for  correct- 
ing modem  Maps.  The  King's  Palace,  and 
some  Account  of  the  Metropolis.  The  Author  s 
W %y  of  Travelling.  The  chief  Temple  described, 

I  now  intend  to  give  the  reader  a  short 
description  of  this  country,  as  far  as  I  travel- 
led in  it,  which  was  not  above  two  thousand 
miles  round  Lorbrulgrud  the  metropolis;  for 
the  queen,  whom  I  always  attended,  never  went 
farther  when  she  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
progresses,  and  there  staid  till  his  majesty  re- 
turned from  viewing  his  frontiers.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  prince's  dominions  reaches  about 
six  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
five  in  breadth  :  whence,  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  our  geographers  of  Europe  are  in  a  great 
error,  by  supposing  nothing  but  sea  between  Ja- 
pan and  California  ;  for,  it  was  ever  my  opinion, 
that  there  must  be  a  balance  of  earth  to  coun- 
terpoise the  great  continent  of  Tartary;  and, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  correct  their  maps  and 
charts,  by  joining  this  vast  tract  of  land  to  the 
north-west  parts  of  America,  wherein  I  shall  be 
ready  to  lend  them  my  assistance. 

The  kingdom  is  a  peninsula,  terminated  to 
the  north-east  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  thirty 
miles  high,  which  are  altogether  impassable,  by 
reason  of  the  volcanoes  upon  the  tops :  neither 
do  the  most  learned  know  what  sort  of  mortals 
inhabit  beyond  those  mountains,  or  whether 
they  be  inhabited  at  all.  On  the  three  other 
sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  There  is  not 
one  sea-port  in  the  whole  kingdom  :  and  those 
parts  of  the  coasts  into  which  the  rivers  issue,  are 
so  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  the  sea  generally  so 
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rough,  that  there  is  no  venturing  with  the  small- 
est of  their  boats;  so  that  these  people  are 
wholly  excluded  from  any  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  large  rivers  are  full 
of  vessels,  and  abound  with  excellent  fish  ;  for 
they  seldom  get  any  from  the  sea,  because  the 
sea-fish  are  of  the  same  size  with  those  in  Eu- 
rope, and  consequently  not  worth  catching ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plants  and  animals  of  so  extraordina- 
ry a  bulk,  is  wholly  confined  to  this  continent, 
of  which  I  leave  the  reasons  to  be  determined 
by  philosophers.  However,  now  and  then  they 
take  a  whale  that  happens  to  be  dashed  against 
the  rocks,  which  the  common  people  feed  on 
heartily.  These  whales  I  have  known  so  large, 
that  a  man  could  hardly  carry  one  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  sometimes,  for  curiosity,  they 
are  brought  in  hampers  to  Lorbrulgrud :  I  saw 
one  of  them  in  a  dish  at  the  king's  table,  which 
passed  for  a  rarity,  but  I  did  not  observe  he  was 
fond  of  it ;  for  I  think,  indeed,  the  bigness  dis- 
gusted him,  although  I  have  seen  one  somewhat 
larger  in  Greenland. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for  it  contains 
fifty-one  cities,  near  a  hundred  walled  towns, 
and  a  great  number  of  villages.  To  satisfy  my 
curious  reader,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  describe 
Lorbrulgrud.  This  city  stands  upon  almost 
two  equal  parts,  on  each  side  the  river  that  pass- 
es through.  It  contains  above  eighty  thousand 
houses,  and  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  in  length  three  glomglungs,  (which 
make  about  fifty-four  English  miles,)  and  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  as  I  measured  it  myself 
in  the  royal  map,  made  by  the  king's  order, 
which  was  laid  on  the  ground  on  purpose  for 
me,  and  extended  a  hundred  feet :  I  paced  the 
diameter  and  circumference  several  times  bare- 
foot, and,  computing  by  the  scale,  measured  it 
pretty  exactly. 

The  king's  palace  is  no  regular  edifice,  but  a 
heap  of  building,  about  seven  miles  round :  the 
chief  rooms  are  generally  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty feet  high,  and  broad  and  long  in  proportion. 
A  coach  was  allowed  to  Glumdalclitch  and  me, 
wherein  her  governess  frequently  took  her  out  to 
see  the  town,  or  go  among  the  shops  ;  and  I  was 
always  of  the  party,  carried  in  my  box  ;  although 
the  girl,  at  my  own  desire,  would  often  take  me 
out  and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  that  I  might  more 
conveniently  view  the  houses  and  the  people, 
as  we  passed  along  the  streets.  I  reckoned  our 
coach  to  be  about  a  square  of  Westminster-hall, 
but  not  altogether  so  high  ;  however,  I  cannot 
be  very  exact.  One  day  the  governess  ordered 
our  coachman  to  stop  at  several  shops,  where 
the  beggars,  watching  their  opportunity,  crowd- 
ed to  the  sides  of  the  coach,  and  gave  me  the 
most  horrible  spectacle  that  ever  a  European 
eye  beheld.  There  was  a  woman  with  a  can- 
cer in  her  breast,  swelled  to  a  monstrous  size, 


full  of  holes,  in  two  or  three  of  which  I  could 
have  easily  crept,  and  covered  my  whole  body. 
There  was  a  fellow  with  a  wen  in  his  neck,  lar- 
ger than  five  woolpacks;  and  another  with  a 
couple  of  wooden  legs,  each  about  twenty  feet 
high.  But  the  most  hateful  sight  of  all,  was 
the  lice  crawling  on  their  clothes.  I  could  see 
distinctly  the  limbs  of  those  vermin  with  my 
naked  eye,  much  better  than  those  of  an  Euro- 
pean louse  through  a  microscope,  and  their 
snouts,  with  which  they  rooted  like  swine.  They 
were  the  first  I  had  ever  beheld,  and  I  should  have 
been  curious  enough  to  dissect  one  of  them,  if  I 
had  had  proper  instruments,  which  I  unluckily 
left  behind  me  in  the  ship,  although,  indeed,  the 
sight  was  so  nauseous,  that  it  perfectly  turned 
my  stomach. 

Besides  the  large  box  in  which  I  was  usually 
carried,  the  queen  ordered  a  smaller  one  to  be 
made  for  me,  of  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  ten 
high,  for  the  convenience  of  travelling :  because 
the  other  was  somewhat  too  large  for  Glumdal- 
clitch's  lap,  and  cumbersome  in  the  coach ;  it 
was  made  by  the  same  artist,  whom  I  directed 
in  the  whole  contrivance.  This  travelling-closet 
was  an  exact  square,  with  a  window  in  the 
middle  of  three  of  the  squares,  and  each  window 
was  latticed  with  iron  wire  on  the  outside,  to 
prevent  accidents  in  long  journeys.  On  the 
fourth  side,  which  had  no  window,  two  strong 
staples  were  fixed,  through  which  the  person 
that  carried  me,  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  on 
horseback,  put  a  leathern  belt,  and  buckled  it 
about  his  waist.  This  was  always  the  office  of 
some  grave,  trusty  servant  in  whom  1  could  con- 
fide, whether  I  attended  the  king  and  queen  in 
their  progresses,  or  were  disposed  to  see  the  gar- 
dens, or  pay  a  visit  to  some  great  lady  or  mini- 
ster of  state  in  the  court,  when  Glumdalclitch 
happened  to  be  out  of  order ;  for  I  soon  began 
to  be  known  and  esteemed  among  the  greatest 
officers ;  I  suppose  more  upon  the  account  of 
their  majesties'  favour,  than  any  merit  of  my 
own.  In  journeys,  when  I  was  weary  of  the 
coach,  a  servant  on  horseback  would  buckle  on 
my  box,  and  place  it  upon  a  cushion  before  him  ; 
and  there  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  country 
on  three  sides,  from  my  three  windows.  I  had, 
in  this  closet,  a  field-bed  and  a  hammock  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  two  chairs  and  a  table,  neatly 
screwed  to  the  floor,  to  prevent  being  tossed 
about  by  the  agitation  of  the  horse  or  the  coach. 
And  having  been  long  used  to  sea  voyages,  those 
motions,  although  sometimes  very  violent,  did 
not  much  discompose  me. 

Whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the  town,  it 
was  always  in  my  travelling  closet ;  which 
Glumdalclitch  held  in  her  lap  in  a  kind  of  open 
sedan,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  borne  by 
four  men,  and  attended  by  two  others  in  the 
queen's  livery.  The  people,  who  had  often  heard 
of  me,  were  very  curious  to  crowd  about  the  se- 
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dan,  and  the  girl  was  complaisant  enough  to 
make  the  bearers  stop,  and  to  take  me  in  her 
hand,  that  I  might  be  more  conveniently  seen. 

I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the  chief  temple, 
and  particularly  the  tower  belonging  to  it,  which 
is  reckoned  the  highest  in  the  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly one  day  my  nurse  carried  me  thither, 
but  I  may  truly  say  I  came  back  disappointed ; 
for  the  height  is  not  above  three  thousand  feet, 
reckoning  from  the  ground  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle top;  which,  allowing  for  the  difference 
between  the  size  of  those  people  and  us  in  Eu- 
rope, is  no  great  matter  for  admiration,  nor  at  all 
equal  in  proportion  (if  I  rightly  remember)  to 
Salisbury  steeple.  But,  not  to  detract  from  a 
nation,  to  which,  during  my  life,  I  shall  ac- 
knowledge myself  extremely  obliged,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  whatever  this  famous  tower  wants 
in  height,  is  amply  made  up  in  beauty  and 
strength.  For  the  walls  are  near  a  hundred  feet 
thick,  built  of  hewn  stone,  whereof  each  is 
about  forty  feet  square,  and  adorned  on  all  sides 
with  statues  of  gods  and  emperors,  cut  in  marble 
larger  than  the  life,  placed  in  their  several  niches. 
I  measured  a  little  finger  which  had  fallen  down 
from  one  of  these  statues,  and  lay  unperceived 
among  some  rubbish,  and  found  it  exactly  four 
feet  and  an  inch  in  length.  Glumdalclitch 
wrapped  it  up  in  her  handkerchief,  and  carried 
it  home  in  her  pocket,  to  keep  among  other  trin- 
kets, of  which  the  girl  was  very  fond,  as  child- 
ren at  her  age  usually  are. 

The  king's  kitchen  is  indeed  a  noble  building, 
vaulted  at  top,  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high. 
The  great  oven  is  not  so  wide,  by  ten  paces,  as 
the  cupola  at  St  Paul's  :  for  I  measured  the  lat- 
ter on  purpose,  after  my  return.  But  if  I  should 
describe  the  kitchen-grate,  the  prodigious  pots 
and  kettles,  the  joints  of  meat  turning  on  the 
spits,  with  many  other  particulars,  perhaps  I 
should  be  hardly  believed ;  at  least  a  severe  cri- 
tic would  be  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a  little,  as 
travellers  are  often  suspected  to  do.  To  avoid 
which  censure,  I  fear  I  have  run  too  much  into 
the  other  extreme ;  and  that,  if  this  treatise 
should  happen  to  be  translated  into  the  language 
of  Brobdingnag,  (which  is  the  general  name  of 
that  kingdom,)  and  transmitted  thither,  the 
king  and  his  people  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that  I  had  done  them  an  injury,  by  a  false 
and  diminutive  representation. 

His  majesty  seldom  keeps  above  six  hundred 
horses  in  his  stables :  they  are  generally  from 
fifty-four  to  sixty  feet  high.  But,  when  he  goes 
abroad  on  solemn  days,  he  is  attended,  for  state, 
by  a  militia  guard  of  five  hundred  horse,  which 
indeed  I  thought  was  the  most  splendid  sight 
that  could  be  ever  beheld,  till  I  saw  part  of  his 
army  in  batalia,  whereof  I  shall  find  another 
occasion  to  speak. 


ciiAr.  v. 

Several  Adventures  that  happened  to  the  Author. 
The  Execution  of  a  Criminal.  The  Author 
shews  his  Skill  in  Navigation. 

I  should  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that 
country,  if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to 
several  ridiculous  and  troublesome  accidents; 
some  of  which  I  shall  venture  to  relate.  Glum- 
dalclitch often  carried  me  into  the  gardens  of 
the  court  in  my  smaller  box,  and  would  some- 
times take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me  in  her 
hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember,  be- 
fore the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having  set 
me  down,  he  and  I  being  close  together,  near 
some  dwarf  apple-trees,  I  must  needs  shew  my 
wit,  by  a  silly  allusion  between  him  and  the  trees, 
which  happens  to  hold  in  their  language  as  it 
does  in  ours.  Whereupon,  the  malicious  rogue, 
watching  his  opportunity,  when  I  was  walking 
under  one  of  them,  shook  it  directly  over  my 
head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each  of  them 
near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumbling 
about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat 
on  my  face ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and 
the  dwarf  was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I 
had  given  the  provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on  a 
smooth  grass-plot  to  divert  myself,  while  she 
walked  at  some  distance  with  her  governess.  In 
the  meantime  there  suddenly  fell  such  a  violent 
shower  of  hail,  that  I  was  immediately,  by  the 
force  of  it,  struck  to  the  ground :  and  when  I 
was  down,  the  hailstones  gave  me  such  cruel 
bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls ;  however,  I  made  a  shift  to 
creep  on  all  four,  and  shelter  myself,  by  lying 
flat  on  my  face,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  of  le- 
mon-thyme ;  but  so  bruised  from  head  to  foot, 
that  I  could  not  go  abroad  in  ten  days.  Nei- 
ther is  that  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  because  na- 
ture, in  that  country,  observing  the  same  pro- 
portion through  all  her  operations,  a  hailstone  is 
near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  one  in 
Europe ;  which  1  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weigh  and  measure 
them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to 
me  in  the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse, 
believing  she  had  put  me  in  a  secure  place, 
(which  I  often  entreated  her  to  do,  that  I  might 
enjoy  my  own  thoughts,)  and  having  left  my 
box  at  home,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  carrying  it, 
went  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  with  her  go- 
verness and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  she  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a 
small  white  spaniel,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the 
chief  gardeners,  having  got  by  accident  into  the 
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garden,  happened  to  range  near  the  place  where 
I  lay  ;  the  dog  following  the  scent,  came  direct- 
ly up,  and  taking  me  in  his  mouth,  ran  straight 
to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail,  and  set  me  gen- 
tly on  the  ground.  By  good  fortune  he  had  been 
so  well  taught,  that  I  was  carried  between  his 
teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my 
clothes.  But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me 
well,  and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a 
terrible  fright :  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both 
his  hands,  and  asked  me  how  I  did  ?  but  I  was 
so  amazed  and  out  of  breath,  that  I  could  not 
speak  a  word.  In  a  few  minutes  I  came  to  my- 
self, and  he  carried  me  safe  to  my  little  nurse, 
who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the  place 
where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she 
called.  She  severely  reprimanded  the  garden- 
er on  account  of  his  dog.  But  the  thing  was 
hushed  up,  and  never  known  at  court,  for  the 
girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's  anger  ;  and  truly, 
as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  for  my 
reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Glumdal- 
clitch never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future, 
out  of  her  sight.  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this 
resolution,  and  therefore  concealed  from  her 
some  little  unlucky  adventures,  that  happened 
in  those  times  when  I  was  left  by  myself.  Once 
a  kite  hovering  over  the  garden,  made  a  stoop  at 
me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely  drawn  my  han- 
ger, and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he  would 
have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh 
molehill,  I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through 
which  that  animal  had  cast  up  the  earth,  and 
coined  some  lie,  not  worth  remembering,  to  ex- 
cuse myself  for  spoiling  my  clothes.  I  likewise 
broke  my  right  shin  against  the  shell  of  a  snail, 
which  I  happened  to  stumble  over,  as  I  was  walk- 
ing alone,  and  thinking  on  poor  England. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or 
mortified  to  observe,  in  those  solitary  walks,  that 
the  smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid 
of  me,  but  would  hop  about  within  a  yard's  dis- 
tance, looking  for  worms  and  other  food,  with 
as  much  indifference  and  security  as  if  no  crea- 
ture at  all  were  near  them.  I  remember,  a  thrush 
had  the  confidence  to  snatch  out  of  my  hand, 
with  his  bill,  a  piece  of  cake  that  Glumdalclitch 
had  just  given  me  for  my  breakfast.  When  I 
attempted  to  catch  any  of  these  birds,  they  would 
boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavouring  to  peck 
my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture  within 
their  reach  ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back  un- 
concerned, to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they 
did  before.  But  one  day,  I  took  a  thick  cudgel, 
and  threw  it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at 
a  linnet,  that  I  knocked  him  down,  and,  seizing 
him  by  the  neck  with  both  my  hands,  ran  with 
him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse.  However,  the 
bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  recovering 
himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his  wings 


on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  though  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  claws,  that  I  was  twenty  times 
thinking  to  let  him  go.  But  I  was  soon  relie- 
ved by  one  of  our  servants,  who  wrung  off  the 
bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next  day  for  dinner, 
by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  an  English  swan. 

The  maids  of  honour  often  invited  Glumdal- 
clitch to  their  apartments,  and  desired  she  would 
bring  me  along  with  her,  on  purpose  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  touching  me.  They  would 
often  strip  me  naked  from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  me 
at  full  length  in  their  bosoms ;  wherewith  I  was 
much  disgusted ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  a  very 
offensive  smell  came  from  their  skins  ;  which  I 
do  not  mention,  or  intend,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  excellent  ladies,  for  whom  I  have  all 
manner  of  respect ;  but  I  conceive  that  my  sense 
was  more  acute  in  proportion  to  my  littleness, 
and  that  those  illustrious  persons  were  no  more 
disagreeable  to  their  lovers,  or  to  each  other,  than 
people  of  the  same  quality  are  with  us  in  Eng- 
land. And,  after  all,  I  found  their  natural  smell 
was  much  more  supportable  than  when  they  used 
perfumes,  under  which  I  immediately  swooned 
away.  I  cannot  forget,  that  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine  in  Lilliput,  took  the  freedom  in  a  warm 
day,  when  I  had  used  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  to 
complain  of  a  strong  smell  about  me,  although 
I  am  as  little  faulty  that  way  as  most  of  my  sex : 
but  I  suppose  his  faculty  of  smelling  was  as  nice 
with  regard  to  me,  as  mine  was  to  that  of  this 
people.  Upon  this  point,  I  cannot  forbear  doing 
justice  to  the  queen  my  mistress,  and  Glumdal- 
clitch my  nurse,  whose  persons  were  as  sweet  as 
those  of  any  lady  in  England. 

That  which  gave  me  most  uneasiness  among 
these  maids  of  honour,  (when  my  nurse  carried 
me  to  visit  them,)  was,  to  see  them  use  me  with- 
out any  manner  of  ceremony,  like  a  creature  who 
had  no  sort  of  consequence  :  for  they  would  strip 
themselves  to  the  skin,  and  put  their  smocks  on 
in  my  presence,  while  I  was  placed  on  their  toilet, 
directly  before  their  naked  bodies,  which  I  am 
sure  to  me  was  very  far  from  being  a  tempting 
sight,  or  from  giving  me  any  other  emotions  than 
those  of  horror  and  disgust :  their  skins  appear- 
ed so  coarse  and  uneven,  so  variously  coloured, 
when  I  saw  them  near,  with  a  mole  here  and 
there  as  broad  as  a  trencher,  and  hairs  hanging 
from  it  thicker  than  packthreads,  to  say  nothing 
farther  concerning  the  rest  of  their  persons.  Nei- 
ther did  they  at  all  scruple,  while  I  was  by,  to 
discharge  what  they  had  drank,  to  the  quantity 
of  at  least  two  hogsheads,  in  a  vessel  that  held 
above  three  tuns.  The  handsomest  among  these 
maids  of  honour,  a  pleasant,  frolicsome  girl  cf 
sixteen,  would  sometimes  set  me  astride  upon 
one  of  her  nipples,  with  many  other  tricks, 
wherein  the  reader  will  excuse  me  for  not  being 
over  particular.  But  I  was  so  much  displeased, 
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that  I  entreated  Glumdalclitch  to  contrive  some 
excuse  for  not  seeing  that  young  lady  any  more. 

One  day,  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  nephew 
to  my  nurse's  governess,  came  and  pressed  them 
both  to  see  an  execution.  It  was  of  a  man  who 
had  murdered  one  of  that  gentleman's  intimate 
acquaintance.  Glumdalclitch  was  prevailed  on 
to  be  of  the  company,  very  much  against  her  in- 
clination, for  she  was  naturally  tender-hearted : 
and  as  for  myself,  although  I  abhorred  such  kind 
of  spectacles,  yet  my  curiosity  tempted  me  to  see 
something  that  I  thought  must  be  extraordinary. 
The  malefactor  was  fixed  on  a  chair  upon  a  scaf- 
fold erected  for  that  purpose,  and  his  head  cut 
off  at  one  blow,  with  a  sword  of  about  forty  feet 
long.  The  veins  and  arteries  spouted  up  such  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and  so  high  in  the 
air,  that  the  great  jet-d'eau  at  Versailles  was  not 
equal  for  the  time  it  lasted ;  and  the  head,  when 
it  fell  on  the  scaffold  floor,  gave  such  a  bounce 
as  made  me  start,  although  I  were  at  least  half 
an  English  mile  distant. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of 
my  sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert 
me  when  I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether 
I  understood  how  to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and 
whether  a  little  exercise  of  rowing  might  not  be 
convenient  for  my  health  ? — I  answered,  that  I 
understood  both  very  well :  for  although  my  pro- 
per employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon  or  doc- 
tor to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch,  I  was 
forced  to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I 
could  not  see  how  this  could  be  done  in  their 
country,  where  the  smallest  wherry  was  equal  to 
a  first-rate  man  of  war  among  us  :  and  such  a 
boat  as  I  could  manage  would  never  live  in  any  of 
their  rivers. — Her  majesty  said,  if  I  would  con- 
trive a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make  it,  and 
she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in.  The 
fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and  by  my 
instructions,  in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasure-boat, 
with  all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold 
eight  Europeans.  When  it  was  finished,  the 
queen  was  so  delighted,  that  she  ran  with  it  in 
her  lap  to  the  king,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in- 
to a  cistern  full  of  water,  with  me  in  it,  by  way 
of  trial,  where  I  could  not  manage  my  two  sculls, 
or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But  the  queen 
had  before  contrived  another  project.  She  or- 
dered the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of 
three  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight 
deep;  which,  being  well  pitched,  to  prevent 
leaking,  was  placed  on  the  floor,  along  the  wall, 
in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace.  It  had  a  cock 
near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water,  when  it  be- 
gan to  grow  stale  ;  and  two  servants  could  easily 
fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to  row 
for  my  own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselves  well  en- 
tertained with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I 
would  put  up  my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was 
only  to  steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with 
their  fans ;  and,  when  they  were  weary,  some  of 


their  pages  would  blow  my  sail  forward  with 
their  breath,  while  I  shewed  my  art  by  steer- 
ing starboard  or  larboard  as  I  pleased.  When  I 
had  done,  Glumdalclitch  always  carried  back  my 
boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercise,  I  once  met  an  accident,  which 
had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for,  one  of  the 
pages  having  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the 
governess  who  attended  Glumdalclitch  very  of- 
ficiously lifted  me  up,  to  place  me  in  the  boat ; 
but  I  happened  to  slip  through  her  fingers,  and 
should  infallibly  have  fallen  down  forty  feet, 
upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest  chance  in  the 
world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a  corking-pin 
that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman's  stomacher ; 
the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my  shirt  and 
the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I  was 
held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Glumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants,  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with 
fresh  water,  was  so  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog 
(not  perceiving  it)  slip  out  of  his  pail.  Tlie  frog 
lay  concealed  till  I  was  put  into  my  boat,  but 
then,  seeing  a  resting-place,  climbed  up,  and 
made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side,  that  I  was 
forced  to  balance  it  with  all  mylweight  on  the 
other,  to  prevent  overturning.  When  the  frog 
was  got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of 
the  boat,  and  then  over  my  head,  backward  and 
forward,  daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its 
odious  slime.  The  largeness  of  its  features  made 
it  appear  the  most  deformed  animal  that  can  be 
conceived.  However,  I  desired  Glumdalclitch 
to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I  banged  it  a  good 
while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at  last  forced 
it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in 
that  kingdom,  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  Glum- 
dalclitch had  locked  me  up  in  her  closet,  while 
she  went  somewhere  upon  business  or  a  visit. 
The  weather  being  very  warm^  the  closet- win- 
dow was  left  open,  as  well  as  the  windows  and 
the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I  usually 
lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet  window,  and 
skip  about  from  one  side  to  the  other :  whereat 
although  I  was  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to 
look  out,  but  not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then 
I  saw  this  frolicsome  animal  frisking  and  leap- 
ing up  and  down,  till  at  last  he  came  to  my  box, 
which  he  seemed  to  view  with  great  pleasure  and 
curiosity,  peeping  in  at  the  door  and  every  win- 
dow. I  retreated  to  the  farther  corner  of  my 
room,  or  box ;  but  the  monkey,  looking  in  at 
every  side,  put  me  into  such  a  fright,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  un- 
der the  bed,  as  I  might  easily  have  done.  After 
some  time  spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chat- 
tering, he  at  last  espied  me ;  and  reaching  one 
of  his  paws  in  at  the  door,  as  a  cat  does  when 
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she  plays  with  a  mouse,'  although  I  often  shift- 
ed place  to  avoid  him,  he  at  length  seized  the 
lappet  of  my  coat,  (which,  being  made  of  that 
country  silk,  was  very  thick  and  strong,)  and 
dragged  me  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  right 
fore-foot,  and  held  me  as  a  nurse  does  a  child 
she  is  going  to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the 
same  sort  of  creature  do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe ; 
and  when  I  offered  to  struggle,  he  squeezed  me 
so  hard,  that  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  sub- 
mit. I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  took 
me  for  a  young  one  of  his  own  species,  by  his 
often  stroking  my  face  very  gently  with  his  other 
paw.  In  these  diversions  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  noise  at  the  closet  door,  as  if  somebody  were 
opening  it :  whereupon  he  suddenly  leapt  up  to 
the  window,  at  which  he  had  come  in,  and  thence 
upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon  three 
legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he  clam- 
bered up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours-.  I  heard 
Glumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost 
distracted ;  that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all 
in  an  uproar  :  the  servants  ran  for  ladders  ;  the 
monkey  was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sit- 
ting upon  the  ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like 
a  baby  in  one  of  his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me 
with  the  other,  by  cramming  into  my  mouth 
some  victuals  he  had  squeezed  out  of  the  bag 
on  one  side  of  his  chaps,  and  patting  me  when 
I  would  not  eat ;  whereat  many  of  the  rabble 
below  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  neither  do  I 
think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for  with- 
out question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enough  to 
everybody  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw 
up  stones,  hoping  to  drive  the  monkey  down ;  but 
this  was  strictly  forbidden,  or  else,  very  proba- 
bly, my  brains  had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted 
by  several  men  ;  which  the  monkey  observing, 
and  finding  himself  almost  encompassed,  not 
being  able  to  make  speed  enough  with  his  three 
legs,  let  me  drop  on  a  ridge  tile,  and  made  his 
escape.  Here  I  sat  for  some  time,  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  ground,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to  fall  by  my 
own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling  over  and 
over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  :  but  an  honest 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen,  climbed  up, 
and,  putting  me  into  his  breeches-pocket, 
brought  me  down  safe. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff 
the  monkey  had  crammed  down  my  throat :  but 
my  dear  little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth 
with  a  small  needle,  and  then  I  fell  a- vomiting, 
which  gave  me  great  relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak 
and  bruised  in  the  sides  with  the  squeezes  given 
me  by  this  odious  animal,  that  I  was  forced  to 
keep  my  bed  a  fortnight.  The  king,  queen, 
and  all  the  court,  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after 
my  health ;  and  her  majesty  made  me  several 
visits  during  my  sickness.    The  monkey  was 


killed,  and  an  order  made,  that  no  such  animal 
should  be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  recovery, 
to  return  him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was 
pleased  to  rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  ad- 
venture. He  asked  me,  what  my  thoughts  and 
speculations  were,  while  I  lay  in  the  monkey's 
paw ;  how  I  liked  the  victuals  he  gave  me  ;  his 
manner  of  feeding  ;  and  whether  the  fresh  air 
on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my  stomach  ?  He 
desired  to  know,  what  I  would  have  done  upon 
such  an  occasion  in  my  own  country : — I  told 
his  majesty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeys, 
except  such  as  were  brought  for  curiosities  from 
other  places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal 
with  a  dozen  of  them  together,  if  they  presumed 
to  attack  me.  And  as  for  that  monstrous  ani- 
mal, with  whom  I  was  so  lately  engaged,  (it  was 
indeed  as  large  as  an  elephant,)  if  my  fears  had 
suffered  me  to  think  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  my 
hanger,  (looking  fiercely  ,  and  clapping  my  hand 
upon  the  hilt,  as  I  spoke,)  when  he  poked  his 
paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  should  have 
given  him  such  a  wound,  as  would  have  made 
him  glad  to  withdraw  it,  with  more  haste  than 
he  put  it  in.  This  I  delivered  in  a  firm  tone, 
like  a  person  who  was  jealous  lest  his  courage 
should  be  called  in  question.  However,  my 
speech  produced  nothing  else  besides  a  loud 
laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to  his  ma- 
jesty from  those  about  him,  could  not  make 
them  contain.  This  made  me  reflect  how  vain 
an  attempt  it  is,  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do 
himself  honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all 
degree  of  equality  or  comparison  with  him. 
And  yet  I  have  seen  the  moral  of  my  own  be- 
haviour very  frequent  in  England  since  my  re- 
turn ;  where  a  little  contemptible  varlet,  with- 
out the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or  com- 
mon sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  import- 
ance, and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the 
greatest  persons  of  the  kingdom. 

I  was  every  day  furnishing  the  court  with 
some  ridiculous  story ;  and  Glumdalclitch,  al- 
though she  loved  me  to  excess,  yet  was  arch 
enough  to  inform  the  queen,  whenever  I  com- 
mitted any  folly  that  she  thought  would  be  di- 
verting to  her  majesty.  The  girl,  who  had  been 
out  of  order,  was  carried  by  her  governess  to 
take  the  air  about  an  hour's  distance,  or  thirty 
miles  from  town.  They  alighted  out  of  the 
coach  near  a  small  foot-path  in  a  field,  and 
Glumdalclitch,  setting  down  my  travelling  box, 
I  went  out  of  it  to  walk.  There  was  a  cow- 
dung  in  the  path,  and  I  must  needs  try  my  ac- 
tivity by  attempting  to  leap  over  it.  I  took  a 
run,  but  unfortunately  jumped  short,  and 
found  myself  just  in  the  middle,  up  to  my 
knees.  I  waded  through  with  difficulty,  and 
one  of  the  footmen  wiped  me  as  clean  as  he 
could  with  his  handkerchief,  for  I  was  filthily 
bemired ;  and  my  nurse  confined  me  to  my  box 
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till  we  returned  home ;  where  the  queen  was 
soon  informed  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  foot- 
men spread  it  about  the  court ;  so  that  all  the 
mirth  for  some  days  was  at  my  expense. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Several  Contrivances  of  the  Author  to  please  the 
King  and  Queen.  He  shews  his  Skill  in  Mu- 
sic. The  King  inquires  into  the  State  of 
England,  which  the  Author  relates  to  him. 
The  King's  Observations  thereon. 

I  used  to  attend  the  king's  levee  once  or  twice 
a-week,  and  had  often  seen  him  under  the 
barber's  hand,  which,  indeed,  was  at  first  very 
terrible  to  behold;  for  the  razor  was  almost 
twice  as  long  as  an  ordinary  scythe.  His  ma- 
jesty, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
was  only  shaved  twice  a-week.  I  once  prevail- 
ed on  the  barber  to  give  me  some  of  the  suds  or 
lather,  out  of  which  I  picked  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  strongest  stumps  of  hair.  I  then  took  a 
piece  of  fine  wood,  and  cut  it  like  the  back  of  a 
comb,  making  several  holes  in  it,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, with  as  small  a  needle  as  I  could  get 
from  Glumdalclitch.  I  fixed  in  the  stumps  so 
artificially,  scraping  and  sloping  them  with  my 
knife  toward  the  points,  that  I  made  a  very  to- 
lerable comb  ;  which  was  a  seasonable  supply, 
my  own  being  so  much  broken  in  the  teeth,  that 
it  was  almost  useless :  neither  did  I  know  any 
artist  in  that  country  so  nice  and  exact,  as  would 
undertake  to  make  me  another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amusement, 
wherein  I  spent  many  of  my  leisure  hours.  I 
desired  the  queen's  woman  to  save  for  me  the 
combings  of  her  majesty's  hair,  whereof  in  time 
I  got  a  good  quantity ;  and  consulting  with  my 
friend  the  cabinet-maker,  who  had  received  ge- 
neral orders  to  do  little  jobs  for  me,  I  directed 
him  to  make  two  chair-frames,  no  larger  than 
those  I  had  in  my  box,  and  to  bore  little  holes 
with  a  fine  awl  round  those  parts  where  I  de- 
signed the  backs  and  seats :  through  these  holes 
I  wove  the  strongest  hairs  I  could  pick  out,  just 
after  the  manner  of  cane  chairs  in  England. 
When  they  were  finished,  I  made  a  present  of 
them  to  her  majesty,  who  kept  them  in  her  ca- 
binet, and  used  to  shew  them  for  curiosities,  as 
indeed  they  were  the  wonder  of  every  one  that 
beheld  them.  The  queen  would  have  had  me 
sit  upon  one  of  these  chairs,  but  I  absolutely 
refused  to  obey  her,  protesting  I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  place  a  dishonour- 
able part  of  my  body  on  those  precious  hairs 
that  once  adorned  her  maiesty's  head.  Of  these 
hairs,  (as  I  had  always  a  mechanical  genius,) 
I  likewise  made  a  neat  little  purse,  about  five 
feet  long,  with  her  majesty's  name  decyphered 
in  gold  letters,  which  I  gave  to  Glumdalclitch 
by  the  queen's  consent.    To  say  the  truth,  it 


was  more  for  show  than  use,  being  not  of 
strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  larger  coins, 
and  therefore  she  kept  nothing  in  it  but  some 
little  toys  that  girls  are  fond  of. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  music,  had  fre- 
quent concerts  at  court,  to  which  I  was  some- 
times carried,  and  set  in  my  box  on  a  table  to 
hear  them :  but  the  noise  was  so  great  that  I 
could  hardly  distinguish  the  tunes.  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  a 
royal  army,  beating  and  sounding  together  just 
at  your  ears,  could  not  equal  it.  My  practice 
was  to  have  my  box  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  performers  sat,  as  far  as  I  could,  then 
to  shut  the  doors  and  windows  of  it,  and  draw 
the  window-curtains  ;  after  which  I  found  their 
music  not  disagreeable. 

I  had  learned  in  my  youth  to  play  a  little  up- 
on the  spinet.  Glumdalclitch  kept  one  in  her 
chamber,  and  a  master  attended  twice  a-week  to 
teach  her  :  I  called  it  a  spinet,  because  it  some- 
what resembled  that  instrument,  and  was  play- 
ed upon  in  the  same  manner.  A  fancy  came  in- 
to my  head,  that  I  would  entertain  the  king 
and  queen  with  an  English  tune  upon  this  in- 
strument. But  this  appeared  extremely  diffi- 
cult: for  the  spinet  was  near  sixty  feet  long, 
each  key  being  almost  a  foot  wide,  so  that  with 
my  arms  extended  I  could  not  reach  to  above 
five  keys,  and  to  press  them  down  required  a 
good  smart  stroke  with  my  fist,  which  would 
be  too  great  a  labour,  and  to  no  purpose.  The 
method  I  contrived  was  this :  I  prepared  two 
round  sticks  about  the  bigness  of  common  cud- 
gels ;  they  were  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  and  I  covered  the  thicker  ends  with  pieces 
of  a  mouse's  skin,  that  by  rapping  on  them  I 
might  neither  damage  the  tops  of  the  keys,  nor 
interrupt  the  sound.  Before  the  spinet  a  bench 
was  placed,  about  four  feet  below  the  keys,  and 
I  was  put  upon  the  bench.  I  ran  sideling  upon 
it,  that  way  and  this,  as  fast  as  I  could,  bang- 
ing the  proper  keys  with  my  two  sticks,  and 
made  a  shift  to  play  a  jig,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  both  their  majesties ;  but  it  was  the 
most  violent  exercise  I  ever  underwent ;  and 
yet  I  could  not  strike  above  sixteen  keys,  nor 
consequently  play  the  bass  and  treble  together, 
as  other  artists  do  ;  which  was  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  my  performance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I  before  observed,  was  a 
prince  of  excellent  understanding,  would  fre- 
quently order  that  I  should  be  brought  in  my 
box,  and  set  upon  the  table  in  his  closet :  he 
would  then  command  me  to  bring  one  of  my 
chairs  out  of  the  box,  and  sit  down  within  three 
yards  distance  upon  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  which 
brought  me  almost  to  a  level  with  his  face.  In 
this  manner  I  had  several  conversations  with 
him.  I  one  day  took  the  freedom  to  tell  his  ma- 
jesty, that  the  contempt  he  discovered  towards 
Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  not  seem 
answerable  to  those  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
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that  he  was  master  of ;  that  reason  did  not  ex- 
tend itself  with  the  bulk  of  the  body :  on  the 
contrary,  we  observed  in  our  country,  that  the 
tallest  persons  were  usually  the  least  provided 
with  it;  that  among  other  animals,  bees  and 
ants  had  the  reputation  of  more  industry,  art, 
and  sagacity,  than  many  of  the  larger  kinds  ; 
and  that,  as  inconsiderable  as  he  took  me  to  be, 
I  hoped  I  might  live  to  do  his  majesty  some  sig- 
nal service.  The  king  heard  me  with  attention, 
and  began  to  conceive  a  much  better  opinion  of 
me  than  he  had  ever  before.  He  desired  I  would 
give  him  as  exact  an  account  of  the  government 
of  England  as  I  possibly  could ;  because,  as  fond 
as  princes  commonly  are  of  their  own  customs, 
(for  so  he  conjectured  of  other  monarchs  by  my 
former  discourses,)  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
anything  that  might  deserve  imitation. 

Imagine  with  thyself,  courteous  reader,  how 
often  I  then  wished  for  the  tongue  of  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero,  that  might  have  enabled  me 
to  celebrate  the  praise  of  my  own  dear  native 
country,  in  a  style  equal  to  its  merits  and  feli- 
city. 

I  began  my  discourse  by  informing  his  ma- 
jesty, that  our  dominions  consisted  of  two  is- 
lands, which  composed  three  mighty  kingdoms, 
under  one  sovereign,  besides  our  plantations  in 
America.  I  dwelt  long  upon  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  and  the  temperature  of  our  climate.  I  then, 
spoke  at  large  upon  the  constitution  of  an  Eng- 
lish parhament;  partly  made  up  of  an  illus- 
trious body,  called  the  House  of  Peers ;  persons 
of  the  noblest  blood,  and  of  the  most  ancient 
and  ample  patrimonies.  I  described  that  extra- 
ordinary care  always  taken  of  their  education  in 
arts  and  arms,  to  qualify  them  for  being  coun- 
sellors both  to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  to  have 
a  share  in  the  legislature ;  to  be  members  of  the 
highest  court  of  judicature,  whence  there  can 
be  no  appeal ;  and  to  be  champions  always  ready 
for  the  defence  of  their  prince  and  country,  by 
their  valour,  conduct,  and  fidelity.  That  these 
were  the  ornament  and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom, 
worthy  followers  of  their  most  renowned  ances- 
tors, whose  honour  had  been  the  reward  of  their 
virtue,  from  which  their  posterity  were  never 
once  known  to  degenerate.  To  these  were  joined 
several  holy  persons,  as  part  of  that  assembly, 
under  the  title  of  bishops  ;  whose  peculiar  bu- 
siness it  is  to  take  care  of  religion,  and  of  those 
who  instruct  the  people  therein.  These  were 
searched  and  sought  out  through  the  whole  na- 
tion, by  the  prince  and  his  wisest  counsellors, 
among  such  of  the  priesthood  as  were  most  de- 
servedly distinguished  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  depth  of  their  erudition  ;  who 
were  indeed  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament  consist- 
ed of  an  assembly,  called  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  all  principal  gentlemen,  freely  picked 
and  culled  out  by  the  people  themselves,  for 


their  great  abilities  and  love  of  their  country,  to 
represent  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
that  these  two  bodies  made  up  the  most  august 
assembly  in  Europe  ;  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  the  prince,  the  whole  legislature  is  com- 
mitted. 

I  then  descended  to  the  courts  of  justice  ; 
over  which  the  judges,  those  venerable  sages  and 
interpreters  of  the  law,  presided,  for  determi- 
ning the  disputed  rights  and  properties  of  men, 
as  well  as  for  the  punishment  of  vice,  and  pro- 
tection of  innocence.  I  mentioned  the  prudent 
management  of  our  treasury ;  the  valour  and 
achievements  of  our  forces,  by  sea  and  land.  I 
computed  the  number  of  our  people,  by  reckon- 
ing how  many  millions  there  might  be  of  each 
religious  sect,  or  political  party,  among  us.  I  did 
not  omit  even  our  sports  and  pastimes,  or  any 
other  particular  which  I  thought  might  redound 
to  the  honour  of  my  country.  And  I  finished  all 
with  a  brief  historical  account  of  affairs  and 
events  in  England  for  about  a  hundred  years 
past. 

This  conversation  was  not  ended  under  five 
audiences,  each  of  several  hours  ;  and  the  king 
heard  the  whole  with  great  attention,  frequently 
taking  notes  of  what  I  spoke,  as  well  as  memo- 
randums of  what  questions  he  intended  to  ask 
me. 

When  I  had  put  an  end  to  these  long  discour- 
ses, his  majesty,  in  a  sixth  audience,  consulting 
his  notes,  proposed  many  doubts,  queries,  and 
objections,  upon  every  article.  He  asked,  What 
methods  were  used  to  cultivate  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  our  young  nobility,  and  in  what  kind 
of  business  they  commonly  spent  the  first  and 
teachable  part  of  their  lives  ?  What  course  was- 
taken  to  supply  that  assembly,  when  any  noble 
family  became  extinct?  What  qualifications 
were  necessary  in  those  who  are  to  be  created 
new  lords  ;  whether  the  humour  of  the  prince, 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  court  lady,  or  a  design  of -; 
strengthening  a  party  opposite  to  the  public  in- 
terest, ever  happened  to  be  the  motives  in  those 
advancements  ?  What  share  of  knowledge  these 
lords  had  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  how 
they  came  by  it,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  decide 
the  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  last 
resort  ?  Whether  they  were  always  so  free  from 
avarice,  partialities,  or  want,  that  a  bribe,  or 
some  other -sinister  view,  could  have  no  place 
among  them  ?  Whether  those  holy  lords  I  spoke 
of  were  always  promoted  to  that  rank  upon  ac- 
count of  their  knowledge  in  religious  matters, 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  ;  had  never  been 
compliers  with  the  times,  while  they  were  com- 
mon priests ;  or  slavish  prostitute  chaplains  to 
some  nobleman,  whose  opinions  they  continued 
servilely  to  follow,  after  they  were  admitted  into 
that  assembly  ? 

He  then  desired  to  know,  What  arts  were 
practised  in  electing  those  whom  I  called  com- 
moners; whether  a  stranger,  with  a  strong  purse, 
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might  not  influence  the  vulgar  voters,  to  choose 
him  before  their  own  landlord,  or  the  most  con- 
siderable gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
How  it  came  to  pass,  that  people  were  so  violent- 
ly bent  upon  getting  into  this  assembly,  which 
I  allowed  to  be  a  great  trouble  and  expense,  often 
to  the  ruin  of  their  families,  without  any  salary 
or  pension ;  because  this  appeared  such  an  ex- 
alted strain  of  virtue  and  public  spirit,  that  his 
majesty  seemed  to  doubt  it  might  possibly  not 
be  always  sincere  ?  And  he  desired  to  know, 
Whether  such  zealous  gentlemen  could  have  any 
views  of  refunding  themselves  for  the  charges 
and  trouble  they  were  at,  by  sacrificing  the  pub- 
lic good  to  the  designs  of  a  weak  and  vicious 
prince,  in  conjunction  with  a  corrupted  minis- 
try ?  He  multiplied  his  questions,  and  sifted  me 
thoroughly  upon  every  part  of  this  head,  propo- 
sing numberless  inquiries  and  objections,  which 
I  think  it  not  prudent  or  convenient  to  repeat. 

Upon  what  I  said  in  relation  to  our  courts  of 
justice,  his  majesty  desired  to  be  satisfied  in  se- 
veral points :  and  this  I  was  the  better  able  to 
do,  having  been  formerly  almost  ruined  by  a 
long  suit  in  Chancery,  which  was  decreed  for  me, 
with  costs.  He  asked,  What  time  was  usually 
spent  in  determining  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  what  degree  of  expense  ?  Whether  advo- 
cates and  orators  had  liberty  to  plead  in  causes 
manifestly  known  to  be  unjust,  vexatious,  or 
oppressive  ?  Whether  party,  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics, were  observed  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the 
scale  of  justice  ?  Whether  those  pleading  orators 
were  persons  educated  in  the  general  knowledge 
of  equity,  or  only  in  provincial,  national,  and 
other  local  customs?  Whether  they  or  their 
judges  had  any  part  in  penning  those  laws,  which 
they  assumed  the  liberty  of  interpreting  and 
glossing  upon  at  their  pleasure  ?  Whether  they 
had  ever,  at  different  times,  pleaded  for  and 
against  the  same  cause,  and  cited  precedents  to 
prove  contrary  opinions  ?  Whether  they  were  a 
rich  or  a  poor  corporation  ?  Whether  they  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  reward  for  pleading  or  de- 
livering their  opinions  ?  And  particularly,  Whe- 
ther they  were  ever  admitted  as  members  in  the 
lower  senate  ? 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  of  our 
treasury ;  and  said,  he  thought  my  memory  had 
failed  me,  because  I  computed  our  taxes  at  about 
five  or  six  millions  a-year,  and  when  I  came  to 
mention  the  issues,  he  found  they  sometimes 
amounted  to  more  than  double ;  for  the  notes  he 
had  taken  were  very  particular  in  this  point,  be- 
cause he  hoped,  as  he  told  me,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  our  conduct  might  be  useful  to  him,  and 
he  could  not  be  deceived  in  his  calculations. 
But,  if  what  I  told  him  were  true,  he  was  still 
at  a  loss  how  a  kingdom  could  run  out  of  its 
estate,  like  a  private  person.  He  asked  me,  Who 
were  our  creditors,  and  where  we  found  money 
to  pay  them  ?  He  wondered  to  hear  me  talk  of 
such  chargeable  and  expensive  wars ;  That  cer- 
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tainly  we  must  be  a  quarrelsome  people,  or  live 
among  very  bad  neighbours,  and  that  our  gene- 
rals must  needs  be  richer  than  our  kings.  He 
asked,  What  business  we  had  out  of  our  own 
islands,  unless  upon  the  score  of  trade,  or  treaty, 
or  to  defend  the  coasts  with  our  fleet  ?  Above 
all,  he  was  amai  ed  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  merce- 
nary standing  army,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and 
among  a  free  people.  He  said,  if  we  were  go- 
verned by  our  own  consent,  in  the  persons  of 
our  representatives,  he  could  not  imagine  of 
whom  we  were  afraid,  or  against  whom  we  were 
to  fight ;  and  would  hear  my  opinion,  whether 
a  private  man's  house  might  not  better  be  de- 
fended by  himself,  his  children,  and  family, 
than  by  half  a  dozen  rascals,  picked  up  at  a  ven- 
ture in  the  streets  for  small  wages,  who  might 
get  a  hundred  times  more  by  cutting  their 
throats  ? 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arithmetic,  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  in  reckoning  the  num- 
bers of  our  people,  by  a  computation  drawn  from 
the  several  sects  among  us  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics. He  said,  he  knew  no  reason  why  those 
who  entertain  opinions  prejudicial  to  the  public 
should  be  obliged  to  change,  or  should  not  be 
obliged  to  conceal  them.  And,  as  it  was  tyranny 
in  any  government  to  require  the  first,  so  it  was 
weakness  not  to  enforce  the  second  ;  for  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but 
not  to  vend  them  about  for  cordials. 

He  observed,  That,  among  the  diversions  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  I  had  mentioned  ga- 
ming :  he  desired  to  know  at  what  age  this  en- 
tertainment was  usually  taken  up,  and  when  it 
was  laid  down ;  how  much  of  their  time  it  em- 
ployed ;  whether  it  ever  went  so  high  as  to  af- 
fect their  fortunes ;  whether  mean,  vicious  peo- 
ple, by  their  dexterity  in  that  art,  might  not  ar- 
rive at  great  riches,  and  sometimes  keep  our  very 
nobles  in  dependence,  as  well  as  habituate  them 
to  vile  companions ;  wholly  take  them  from  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  and  force  them,  by 
the  losses  they  received,  to  learn  and  practise 
that  infamous  dexterity  upon  others  ? 

He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the  histori- 
cal account  I  gave  him  of  our  affairs  during  the 
last  century;  protesting,  it  was  only  a  heap  of 
conspiracies,  rebellions,  murders,  massacres,  re- 
volutions, banishments,  the  very  worst  effects 
that  avarice,  faction,  hypocrisy,  perfidiousness, 
cruelty,  rage,  madness,  hatred,  envy,  lust,  ma- 
lice, and  ambition,  could  produce. 

His  majesty,  in  another  audience,  was  at  the 
pains  to  recapitulate  the  sum  of  all  I  had  spo- 
ken; compared  the  questions  he  made  with  the 
answers  I  had  given ;  then,  taking  me  into  his 
hands,  and  stroking  me  gently,  delivered  him- 
self in  these  words,  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
nor  the  manner  he  spoke  them  in :  My  little 
friend  Grildrig,  you  have  made  a  most  admirable 
panegyric  upon  your  country ;  you  have  clearly 
proved,  that  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice,  are 
]> 
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the  proper  ingredients  for  qualifying  a  legislator ; 
that  laws  are  best  explained,  interpreted,  and 
applied,  by  those  whose  interest  and  abilities  lie 
in  perverting,  confounding,  and  eluding  them. 
I  observe  among  you  some  lines  of  an  institution, 
which,  in  its  original,  might  have  been  tolerable, 
but  these  half  erased,  and  the  rest  wholly  blur- 
red and  blotted  by  corruptions.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, from  all  you  have  said,  how  any  one  per- 
fection is  required,  toward  the  procurement  of 
any  one  station  among  you ;  much  less,  that 
men  are  ennobled  on  account  of  their  virtue ; 
that  priests  are  advanced  for  their  piety  or  learn- 
ing; soldiers,  for  their  conduct  or  valour ;  judges, 
for  their  integrity ;  senators,  for  the  love  of  their 
country ;  or  counsellors,  for  their  wisdom.  As 
for  yourself,  continued  the  king,  who  have  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  your  life  in  travelling,  I  am 
well  disposed  to  hope  you  may  hitherto  have 
escaped  many  vices  of  your  country.  But,  by 
what  I  have  gathered  from  your  own  relation, 
and  the  answers  I  have  with  much  pains  wringed 
and  extorted  from  you,  I  cannot  but  conclude 
the  bulk  of  your  natives  to  be  the  most  perni- 
cious race  of  little  odious  vermin,  that  nature 
ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Author's  Love  of  Us  Country.  He  makes  a 
Proposal  of  much  Advantage  to  the  King,  which 
is  rejected.  The  King's  great  Ignorance  in 
Politics.  The  Learning  of  that  Country  very 
imperfect  and  confined.  The  Laws,  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  and  Parties  in  the  State., 

Nothing  but  an  extreme  love  of  truth  could 
have  hindered  me  from  concealing  this  part  of 
my  story.  It  was  in  vain  to  discover  my  resent- 
ments, which  were  always  turned  into  ridicule ; 
and  I  was  forced  to  rest  with  patience,  while  my 
noble  and  beloved  country  was  so  injuriously 
treated.  I  am  as  heartily  sorry  as  any  of  my 
readers  can  possibly  be,  that  such  an  occasion 
was  given :  but  this  prince  happened  to  be  so 
curious  and  inquisitive  upon  every  particular, 
that  it  could  not  consist  either  with  gratitude  or 
good  manners,  to  refuse  giving  him  what  satis- 
faction I  was  able.  Yet  thus  much  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  in  my  own  vindication,  that  I 
artfully  eluded  many  of  his  questions,  and  gave 
to  every  point  a  more  favourable  turn,  by  many 
degrees,  than  the  strictness  of  truth  would  al- 
low ;  for  I  have  always  borne  that  laudable  par- 
tiality to  my  own  country,  which  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,  with  so  much  justice,  recom- 
mends to  an  historian :  I  would  hide  the  frailties 
and  deformities  of  my  political  mother,  and  place 
her  virtues  and  beauties  in  the  most  advantageous 
•light.  This  was  my  sincere  endeavour,  in  those 


many  discourses  I  had  with  that  monarch,  al- 
though it  unfortunately  failed  of  success. 

But  great  allowances  should  be  given  to  a  king, 
who  lives  wholly  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  must,  therefore,  be  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  customs  that 
most  prevail  in  other  nations :  the  want  of  which 
knowledge  will  ever  produce  many  prejudices, 
and  a  certain  narrowness  of  thinking,  from  which 
we,  and  the  politer  countries  of  Europe,  are 
wholly  exempted ;  and  it  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
if  so  remote  a  prince's  notions  of  virtue  and  vice 
were  to  be  offered  as  a  standard  for  all  mankind. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  now  said,  and  farther 
to  shew  the  miserable  effects  of  a  confined  edu- 
cation, I  shall  here  insert  a  passage,  which  will 
hardly  obtain  belief.  In  hopes  to  ingratiate  my- 
self farther  into  his  majesty's  favour,  I  told  him 
of  an  invention,  discovered  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years  ago,  to  make  a  certain  pow- 
der, into  a  heap  of  which,  the  smallest  spark  of 
fire  falling,  would  kindle  the  whole  in  a  mo- 
ment, although  it  were  as  big  as  a  mountain, 
and  make  it  all  fly  up  in  the  air  together,  with 
a  noise  and  agitation  greater  than  thunder.  That 
a  proper  quantity  of  this  powder,  rammed  into 
a  hollow  tube  of  brass  or  iron,  according  to  its 
bigness,  would  drive  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead  with 
such  violence  and  speed  as  nothing  was  able  to 
sustain  its  force.   That  the  largest  balls,  thus 
discharged,  would  not  only  destroy  whole  ranks 
of  an  army  at  once,  but  batter  the  strongest  walls 
to  the  ground,  sink  down  ships,  with  a  thousand 
men  in  each,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and,  when 
linked  together  by  a  chain,  would  cut  through 
masts  and  rigging,  divide  hundreds  of  bodies  in 
the  middle,  and  lay  all  waste  before  them.  That 
we  often  put  this  powder  into  large  hollow  balls 
of  iron,  and  discharged  them  by  an  engine  into 
some  city  we  were  besieging,  which  would  rip 
up  the  pavements,  tear  the  houses  to  pieces, 
burst  and  throw  splinters  on  every  side,  dashing 
out  the  brains  of  all  who  came  near.  That  I  knew 
the  ingredients  very  well,  which  were  cheap  and 
common;  I  understood  the  manner  of  com- 
pounding them,  and  could  direct  his  workmen 
how  to  make  those  tubes,  of  a  size  proportion- 
able to  all  other  things  in  his  majesty's  king- 
dom, and  the  largest  need  not  be  above  a  hun- 
dred feet  long ;  twenty  or  thirty  of  which  tubes, 
charged  with  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  and 
balls,  would  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  strong- 
est town  in  his  dominions  in  a  few  hours,  or  de- 
stroy the  whole  metropolis,  if  ever  it  should 
pretend  to  dispute  his  absolute  commands.  This 
I  humbly  offered  to  his  majesty,  as  a  small  tri- 
bute of  acknowledgment,  in  return  of  so  many 
marks  that  I  had  received  of  his  royal  favour  and 
protection. 

The  king  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  de- 
scription I  had  given  of  these  terrible  engines, 
and  the  proposal  I  had  made.   He  was  amazed 
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how  so  impotent  and  grovelling  an  insect  as  I, 
(these  were  his  expressions,)  could  entertain 
such  inhuman  ideas,  and  in  so  familiar  a  man- 
ner, as  to  appear  wholly  unmoved  at  all  the 
scenes  of  blood  and  desolation  which  I  had  paint- 
ed, as  the  common  effects  of  those  destructive 
machines :  whereof,  he  said,  some  evil  genius, 
enemy  to  mankind,  must  have  been  the  first 
contriver.  As  for  himself,  he  protested,  that,  al- 
though few  things  delighted  him  so  much  as 
new  discoveries  in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he  would 
rather  lose  half  his  kingdom  than  be  privy  to 
such  a  secret ;  which  he  commanded  me,  as  I 
valued  my  life,  never  to  mention  any  more. 

A  strange  effect  of  narrow  principles  and 
views  !  that  a  prince,  possessed  of  every  quality 
which  procures  veneration,  love,  and  esteem ;  of 
strong  parts,  great  wisdom,  and  profound  learn- 
ing, endued  with  admirable  talents,  and  almost 
adored  by  his  subjects,  should,  from  a  nice, 
unnecessary  scruple,  whereof  in  Europe  we  can 
have  no  conception,  let  slip  an  opportunity 
put  into  his  hands,  that  would  have  made  him 
absolute  master  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and 
the  fortunes,  of  his  people !  Neither  do  I  say  this 
with  the  least  intention  to  detract  from  the  many 
virtues  of  that  excellent  king,  whose  character, 
I  am  sensible,  will,  on  this  account,  be  very 
much  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  an  English 
reader :  but  I  take  this  defect  among  them  to 
have  risen  from  their  ignorance,  by  not  having 
hitherto  reduced  politics  into  a  science,  as  the 
more  acute  wits  of  Europe  have  done.   For,  I 
remember  very  well,  in  a  discourse  one  day  with 
the  king,  when  I  happened  to  say,  there  were 
several  thousand  books  among  us  written  upon 
the  art  of  government,  it  gave  him  (directly 
contrary  to  my  intention)  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  our  understandings.   He  professed  both  to 
abominate  and  despise  all  mystery,  refinement, 
and  intrigue,  either  in  a  prince  or  a  minister. 
He  could  not  tell  what  I  meant  by  secrets  of 
state,  where  an  enemy,  or  some  rival  nation, 
were  not  in  the  case.  He  confined  the  knowledge 
of  governing  within  very  narrow  bounds,  to 
common  sense  and  reason,  to  justice  and  lenity, 
to  the  speedy  determination  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes ;  with  some  other  obvious  topics,  which 
are  not  worth  considering.  And,  he  gave  it  for 
his  opinion,  That,  whoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together. 

The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  defective  ; 
consisting  only  in  morality,  history,  poetry,  and 
mathematics,  wherein  they  must  be  allowed  to 
excel.  But  the  last  of  these  is  wholly  applied  to 
what  may  be  useful  in  life,  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  all  mechanical  arts ;  so  that, 
among  us,  it  would  be  little  esteemed.  And,  as 
to  ideas,  entities,  abstractions,  and  transcend- 


entals,  I  could  never  drive  the  least  conception 
into  their  heads. 

No  law  of  that  country  must  exceed  in  words 
the  number  of  letters  in  their  alphabet,  which 
consists  only  of  two-and-twenty.  But,  indeed, 
few  of  them  extend  even  to  that  length.  They 
are  expressed  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 
terms,  wherein  those  people  are  not  mercurial 
enough  to  discover  above  one  interpretation : 
and  to  write  a  comment  upon  any  law  is  a  capi- 
tal crime.  As  to  the  decision  of  civil  causes,  or 
proceedings  against  criminals,  their  precedents 
are  so  few,  that  they  have  little  reason  to  boast 
of  any  extraordinary  skill  in  either. 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as  well  as 
the  Chinese,  time  out  of  mind :  but  their  libra-* 
ries  are  not  very  large ;  for  that  of  the  king, 
which  is  reckoned  the  largest,  does  not  amount 
to  above  a  thousand  volumes,  placed  in  a  gallery 
of  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  whence  I  had  li- 
berty to  borrow  what  books  I  pleased.  The 
queen's  joiner  had  contrived,  in  one  of  Glum- 
dalclitch's  rooms,  a  kind  of  wooden  machine, 
five-and-twenty  feet  high,  formed  like  a  stand- 
ing ladder :  the  steps  were  each  fifty  feet  long : 
it  was  indeed  a  moveable  pair  of  stairs,  the  low- 
est end  placed  at  ten  feet  distance  from  the  wall  of 
the  chamber.  The  book  I  had  a  mind  to  read 
was  put  up  leaning  against  the  wall:  I  first 
mounted  to  the  upper  step  of  the  ladder,  and 
turning  my  face  towards  the  book,  began  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  and  so  walking  to  the  right  and 
left  about  eight  or  ten  paces,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  lines,  till  I  had  gotten  a  little  below 
the  level  of  mine  eyes,  and  then  descending  gra- 
dually till  I  came  to  the  bottom ;  after  which  I 
mounted  again,  and  began  the  other  page  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  turned  over  the  leaf,  which 
I  could  easily  do  with  both  my  hands,  for  it 
was  as  thick  and  stiff  as  a  paste-board,  and  in  the 
largest  folios  not  above  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
long. 

Their  style  is  clear,  masculine,  and  smooth, 
but  not  florid  ;  for  they  avoid  nothing  more  than 
multiplying  unnecessary  words,  or  using  various 
expressions.  I  have  perused  many  of  their 
books,  especially  those  in  history  and  morality. 
Among  the  rest,  I  was  much  diverted  with  a 
little  old  treatise,  which  always  lay  in  Glumdal- 
clitch's  bed-chamber,  and  belonged  to  her  go- 
verness, a  grave  elderly  gentlewoman,  who  dealt 
in  writings  of  morality  and  devotion.  The  book 
treats  of  the  weakness  of  human  kind,  and  is  in 
little  esteem,  except  among  the  women  and  the 
vulgar.  However,  I  was  curious  to  see  what  an 
author  of  that  country  could  say  upon  such  a 
subject.  This  writer  went  through  all  the  usual 
topics  of  European  moralists,  shewing,  "  how  di- 
minutive, contemptible,  and  helpless  an  animal 
was  man  in  his  ov/n  nature  ;  how  unable  to  de- 
fend himself  from  inclemencies  of  the  air,  or 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts ;  how  much  he  was  ex- 
celled by  one  creature  in  strength,  by  another 
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in  speed,  by  a  third  in  foresight,  by  a  fourth  in 
industry. '  He  added,  "  that  nature  was  dege- 
nerated in  these  latter  declining  ages  of  the 
world,  and  could  now  produce  only  small  abor- 
tive births,  in  comparison  of  those  of  ancient 
times."  He  said,  "  it  was  very  reasonable  to 
think,  not  only  that  the  species  of  men  were 
originally  much  larger,  but  also  that  there  must 
have  been  giants  in  former  ages ;  which,  as  it 
is  asserted  by  history  and  tradition,  so  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  huge  bones  and  skulls,  casu- 
ally dug  up  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  far 
exceeding  the  common  dwindled  race  of  men  in 
our  days."  He  argued,  "  that  the  very  laws  of 
nature  absolutely  required  we  should  have  been 
made,  in  the  beginning,  of  a  size  more  large  and 
robust ;  not  so  liable  to  destruction  from  every 
little  accident,  of  a  tile  falling  from  a  house,  or 
a  stone  cast  from  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or  being 
drowned  in  a  little  brook."  From  this  way  of 
reasoning,  the  author  drew  several  moral  appli- 
cations, useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  but  need- 
less here  to  repeat.  For  my  own  part,  I  could 
not  avoid  reflecting  how  universally  this  talent 
was  spread,  of  drawing  lectures  on  morality,  or 
indeed  rather  matter  of  discontent  and  repining, 
from  the  quarrels  we  raise  with  nature.  And  I 
believe,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  those  quarrels 
might  be  shewn  as  ill- grounded  among  us  as  they 
are  among  that  people. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they  boast  that  the 
king's  army  consists  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  foot,  and  thirty-two  thousand 
horse :  if  that  may  be  called  an  army,  which  is 
made  up  of  tradesmen  in  the  several  cities,  and 
farmers  in  the  country,  whose  commanders  are 
only  the  nobility  and  gentry,  without  pay  or  re- 
ward. They  are  indeed  perfect  enough  in  their 
exercises,  andunder  very  good  discipline,  wherein 
I  saw  no  great  merit ;  for  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, where  every  farmer  is  under  the  command 
of  his  own  landlord,  and  every  citizen  under  that 
of  the  principal  men  in  his  own  city,  chosen,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Venice,  by  ballot  ? 

I  have  often  seen  the  militia  of  Lorbrulgrud 
drawn  out  to  exercise  in  a  great  field  near  the 
city,  of  twenty  miles  square.  They  were  in  all 
not  above  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and  six 
thousand  horse ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  compute  their  number,  considering  the  space 
of  ground  they  took  up.  A  cavalier,  mounted 
on  a  large  steed,  might  be  about  ninety  feet  high. 
I  have  seen  this  whole  body  of  horse,  upon  a 
word  of  command,  draw  their  swords  at  once, 
and  brandish  them  in  the  air.  Imagination  can 
figure  nothing  so  grand,  so  surprising,  and  so 
astonishing  !  it  looked  as  if  ten  thousand  flashes 
of  lightning  were  darting  at  the  same  time  from 
every  quarter  of  the  sky. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince,  to 
whose  dominions  there  is  no  access  from  any 
other  country,  came  to  think  of  armies,  or  to 
teach  his  people  the  practice  of  military  disci- 


pline. But  I  was  soon  informed,  both  by  conver- 
sation, and  reading  their  histories ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  many  ages,  they  have  been  troubled 
with  the  same  disease  to  which  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  is  subject ;  the  nobility  often  contend- 
ing for  power,  the  people  for  liberty,  and  the 
king  for  absolute  dominion.  All  which,  how- 
ever happily  tempered  by  the  laws  of  that  king- 
dom, have  been  sometimes  violated  by  each  of 
the  three  parties,  and  have  more  than  once  oc- 
casioned civil  wars  ;  the  last  whereof  was  hap- 
pily put  an  end  to,  by  this  prince's  grandfather, 
in  a  general  composition ;  and  the  militia,  then 
settled  with  common  consent,  has  been  ever 
since  kept  in  the  strictest  duty. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  King  and  Queen  make  a  Progress  to  the 
Frontiers.  The  Author  attends  them.  The 
Manner  in  which  he  leaves  the  Country  very 
particularly  related.  He  returns  to  England. 

I  had  always  a  strong  impulse,  that  I  should 
some  time  recover  my  liberty,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  conjecture  by  what  means,  or  to 
form  any  project  with  the  least  hope  of  succeed- 
ing.   The  ship  in  which  I  sailed  was  the  first 
known  to  be  driven  within  sight  of  that  coast,  and 
the  king  had  given  strict  orders,  that  if  at  any 
time  another  appeared,  it  should  be  taken  ashore, 
and,  with  all  its  crew  and  passengers,  brought 
in  a  tumbrel  to  Lorbrulgrud.    He  was  strong- 
ly bent  to  get  me  a  woman  of  my  own  size,  by 
whom  I  might  propagate  the  breed :  but  I  think  I 
should  rather  have  died  than  undergone  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  a  posterity  to  be  kept  in  cages, 
like  tame  canary  birds,  and  perhaps,  in  time, 
sold  about  the  kingdom,  to  persons  of  quality, 
for  curiosities.  I  was  indeed  treated  with  much 
kindness ;  I  was  the  favourite  of  a  great  king 
and  queen,  and  the  delight  of  the  whole  court ; 
but  it  was  upon  such  a  foot  as  ill  became  the 
dignity  of  human  kind.    I  could  never  forget 
those  domestic  pledges  I  had  left  behind  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  among  people  with  whom  I  could 
converse  upon  even  terms,  and  walk  about  the 
streets  and  fields  without  being  afraid  of  being 
trod  to  death  like  a  frog  or  a  young  puppy.  But 
my  deliverance  came  sooner  than  I  expected, 
and  in  a  manner  not  very  common  ;  the  whole 
story  and  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  faith- 
fully relate. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  the  country ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third,  Glumdal- 
clitch  and  I  attended  the  king  and  the  queen, 
in  a  progress  to  the  south  coast  of  the  kingdom. 
I  was  carried,  as  usual,  in  my  travelling  box, 
which,  as  I  have  already  described,  was  a  very 
convenient  closet  of  twelve  feet  wide.  And  I 
had  ordered  a  hammock  to  be  fixed,  by  silken 
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ropes,  from  the  four  corners  at  the  top,  to  hreak 
the  jolts  when  a  servant  carried  me  before  him  on 
horseback,  as  I  sometimes  desired ;  and  would 
often  sleep  in  my  hammock,  while  we  were  upon 
the  road.  On  the  roof  of  my  closet,  not  directly 
over  the  middle  of  the  hammock,  I  ordered  the 
joiner  to  cutout  a  hole  of  a  foot  square,  to  give  me 
air  in  hot  weather,  as  I  slept ;  which  hole  I  shut 
at  pleasure  with  a  board  that  drew  backward  and 
forward  through  a  groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  the  king 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a  palace  he 
has  near  Flanflasnic,  a  city  within  eighteen  Eng- 
lish miles  of  the  sea-side.  Glumdalclitch  and  I 
were  much  fatigued:  I  had  gotten  a  small  cold, 
but  the  poor  girl  was  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  her 
chamber.  I  longed  to  see  the  ocean,  which  must 
be  the  only  scene  of  my  escape,  if  ever  it  should 
happen.  I  pretended  to  be  worse  than  I  really 
was,  and  desired  leave  to  take  the  fresh  air  of  the 
sea,  with  a  page  whom  I  was  very  fond  of,  and  who 
had  been  sometimes  trusted  with  me.  I  shall 
never  forget  with  what  unwillingness  Glumdal- 
clitch consented,  nor  the  strict  charge  she  gave 
the  page  to  be  careful  of  me,  bursting  at  the  same 
time  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if  she  had  some  fore- 
boding of  what  was  to  happen.  The  boy  took 
me  out  in  my  box,  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  palace,  towards  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore. I  ordered  him  to  set  me  down,  and  lift- 
ing up  one  of  my  sashes,  cast  many  a  wistful 
melancholy  look  towards  the  sea.  I  found  my- 
self not  very  well,  and  told  the  page  that  I  had 
a  mind  to  take  a  nap  in  my  hammock,  which  I 
hoped  would  do  me  good.  I  got  in,  and  the  boy 
shut  the  window  close  down,  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  all  I  conjecture  is, 
while  I  slept,  the  page,  thinking  no  danger  could 
happen,  went  among  the  rocks  to  look  for  birds' 
eggs,  having  before  observed  him  from  my  win- 
dow, searching  about,  and  picking  up  one  or  two 
in  the  clefts.  Be  that  as  it  will,  I  found  myself 
suddenly  awakened  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the 
ring,  which  was  fastened  at  the  top  of  my  box 
for  the  conveniency  of  carriage.  I  felt  my  box 
raised  very  high  in  the  air,  and  then  borne  for- 
ward with  prodigious  speed.  The  first  jolt  had 
like  to  have  shaken  me  out  of  my  hammock,  but 
afterward  the  motion  was  easy  enough.  I  call- 
ed out  several  times,  as  loud  as  I  could  raise 
my  voice,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  looked  to- 
wards my  windows,  and  could  see  nothing  but 
the  clouds  and  sky.  I  heard  a  noise  just  over 
my  head,  like  the  clapping  of  wings,  and  then 
began  to  perceive  the  woful  condition  I  was  in ; 
that  some  eagle  had  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in 
his  beak,  with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall  on  a  rock, 
like  a  tortoise  in  a  shell,  and  then  pick  out  my 
body,  and  devour  it :  for  the  sagacity  and  smell 
of  this  bird  enabled  him  to  discover  his  quarry  at 
a  great  distance,  though  better  concealed  than  I 
could  be  within  a  two-inch  board. 

In  a  little  time,  I  observed  the  noise  and  flut- 


ter of  wings  to  increase  very  fast,  and  my  box 
was  tossed  up  and  down,  like  a  sign  in  a  windy 
day.  I  heard  several  bangs  or  buffets,  as  I 
thought,  given  to  the  eagle,  (for  such,  I  am  cer- 
tain, it  must  have  been  that  held  the  ring  of  my 
box  in  his  beak,)  and  then,  all  on  a  sudden,  felt 
myself  falling  perpendicularly  down,  for  above 
a  minute,  but  with  such  incredible  swiftness, 
that  I  almost  lost  my  breath.  My  fall  was  stop- 
ped by  a  terrible  squash,  that  sounded  louder 
to  my  ears,  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara ;  after 
which  I  was  quite  in  the  dark  for  another  mi- 
nute, and  then  my  box  began  to  rise  so  high, 
that  I  could  see  light  from  the  tops  of  the  win- 
dows. I  now  perceived  I  was  fallen  into  the  sea3 
My  box,  by  the  weight  of  my  body,  the  goods 
that  were  in,  and  the  broad  plates  of  iron  fixed 
for  strength  at  the  four  corners  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  floated  above  five  feet  deep  in  water.  I 
did  then,  and  do  now  suppose,  that  the  eagle, 
which  flew  away  with  my  box,  was  pursued  by 
two  or  three  others,  and  forced  to  let  me  drop, 
while  he  defended  himself  against  the  rest,  who 
hoped  to  share  in  the  prey.  The  plates  of  iron 
fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  (for  those  were 
the  strongest)  preserved  the  balance  while  it  fell, 
and  hindered  it  from  being  broken  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Every  joint  of  it  was  well 
grooved ;  and  the  door  did  not  move  on  hinges, 
but  up  and  down  like  a  sash,  which  kept  my 
closet  so  tight,  that  very  little  water  came  in.  I 
got,  with  much  difficulty,  out  of  my  hammock, 
having  first  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slip- 
board  on  the  roof  already  mentioned,  contrived 
on  purpose  to  let  in  air,  for  want  of  which,  I 
found  myself  almost  stifled. 

How  often  did  I  then  wish  myself  with  my 
dear  Glumdalclitch,  from  whom  one  single  hour 
had  so  far  divided  me !  And  I  may  say  with 
truth,  that,  in  the  midst  of  my  own  misfortunes, 
I  could  not  forbear  lamenting  my  poor  nurse, 
the  grief  she  would  suffer  for  my  loss,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  queen,  and  the  ruin  of  her  for- 
tune. Perhaps  many  travellers  have  not  been 
under  greater  difficulties  and  distress  than  I  was 
at  this  juncture,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
my  box  dashed  to  pieces,  or,  at  least,  overset  by 
the  first  violent  blast,  or  rising  wave.  A  breach 
in  one  single  pane  of  glass,  would  have  been 
immediate  death :  nor  could  anything  have  pre- 
served the  windows,  but  the  strong  lattice  wires 
placed  on  the  outside,  against  accidents  in  tra- 
velling. I  saw  the  water  ooze  in  at  several  cran- 
nies, although  the  leaks  were  not  considerable, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  stop  them  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  was  not  able  to  lift  up  the  roof  of  my 
closet,  which  otherwise  I  certainly  should  have 
done,  and  sat  on  the  top  of  it ;  where  I  might 
at  least  preserve  myself  some  hours  longer,  than 
by  being  shut  up  (as  I  may  call  it)  in  the  hold. 
Or,  if  I  escaped  these  dangers  for  a  day  or  two, 
what  could  I  expect,  but  a  miserable  death  of 
cold  and  hunger  ?  I  was  for  four  hours  under 
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these  circumstances,  expecting,  and,  indeed, 
wishing,  every  moment  to  be  my  last. 

I  have  already  told  the  reader,  that  there  were 
two  strong  staples  fixed  upon  that  side  of  my 
box  which  had  no  window,  and  into  which  the 
servant,  who  used  to  carry  me  on  horseback, 
would  put  a  leathern  belt,  and  buckle  it  about 
his  waist.  Being  in  this  disconsolate  state,  I 
heard,  or,  at  least,  thought  I  heard,  some  kind 
of  grating  noise  on  that  side  of  my  box  where 
the  staples  were  fixed  ;  and  soon  after  I  began 
to  fancy,  that  the  box  was  pulled  or  towed  along 
the  sea ;  for  I  now  and  then  felt  a  sort  of  tug- 
ging, which  made  the  waves  rise  near  the  tops 
of  my  windows,  leaving  me  almost  in  the  dark. 
This  gave  me  some  faint  hopes  of  relief,  al- 
though I  was  not  able  to  imagine  how  it  could 
be  brought  about.  I  ventured  to  unscrew  one 
of  my  chairs,  which  were  always  fastened  to  the 
floor ;  and  having  made  a  hard  shift  to  screw  it 
down  again,  directly  under  the  slipping-board 
that  I  had  lately  opened,  I  mounted  on  the 
chair,  and,  putting  my  mouth  as  near  as  I  could 
to  the  hole,  I  called  for  help  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
in  all  the  languages  I  understood.  I  then  fas- 
tened my  handkerchief  to  a  stick  I  usually  car- 
ried, and,  thrusting  it  up  the  hole,  waved  it  se- 
veral times  in  the  air,  that,  if  any  boat  or  ship 
were  near,  the  seamen  might  conjecture  some 
unhappy  mortal  to  be  shut  up  in  the  box.  I 
found  no  effect  from  all  I  could  do,  but  plainly 
perceived  my  closet  to  be  moved  along  ;  and  in 
the  space  of  an  hour,  or  better,  that  side  of  the 
box  where  the  staples  were,  and  had  no  win- 
dows, struck  against  something  that  was  hard. 
I  apprehended  it  to  be  a  rock,  and  found  myself 
tossed  more  than  ever.  I  plainly  heard  a  noise 
upon  the  cover  of  my  closet,  like  that  of  a  cable, 
and  the  grating  of  it  as  it  passed  through  the 
ring.  I  then  found  myself  hoisted  up,  by  de- 
grees, at  least  three  feet  higher  than  I  was  be- 
fore. Whereupon  I  again  thrust  up  my  stick 
and  handkerchief,  calling  for  help  till  I  was  al- 
most hoarse.  In  return  to  which,  I  heard  a 
great  shout  repeated  three  times,  giving  me  such 
transports  of  joy  as  are  not  to  be  conceived  but 
by  those  who  feel  them.  I  now  heard  a  tramp- 
ling over  my  head,  and  somebody  calling  through 
the  hole  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  English 
tongue,  If  there  be  anybody  below,  let  them 
speak.  I  answered,  I  was  an  Englishman,  drawn, 
by  ill  fortune,  into  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  any  creature  underwent,  and  begged,  by  all 
that  was  moving,  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  dun- 
geon I  was  in.  The  voice  replied,  I  was  safe, 
for  my  box  was  fastened  to  their  ship,  and  the 
carpenter  should  immediately  come  and  saw  a 
hole  in  the  cover,  large  enough  to  pull  me  out. 
I  answered,  that  was  needless,  and  would  take 
up  too  much  time ;  for  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done,  but  let  one  of  the  crew  put  his  finger  into 
the  ring,  and  take  the  box  out  of  the  sea  into  the 
ship,  and  so  into  the  captain's  cabin.    Some  of 


them,  upon  hearing  me  talk  so  wildly,  thought 
I  was  mad ;  others  laughed ;  for  indeed  it  never 
came  into  my  head  that  I  was  now  got  among 
people  of  my  own  stature  and  strength.  The 
carpenter  came,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  sawed  a 
passage  about  four  feet  square,  then  let  down  a 
small  ladder,  upon  which  I  mounted,  and  thence 
was  taken  into  the  ship  in  a  very  weak  condition. 

The  sailors  were  all  in  amazement,  and  asked 
me  a  thousand  questions,  which  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  answer.  I  was  equally  confounded  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  pigmies,  for  such  I  took 
them  to  be,  after  having  so  long  accustomed  mine 
eyes  to  the  monstrous  objects  I  had  left.  But  the 
captain,  Mr  Thomas  Wilcocks,  an  honest  wor- 
thy Shropshireman,  observing  I  was  ready  to 
faint,  took  me  into  his  cabin,  gave  me  a  cordial 
to  comfort  me,  and  made  me  turn  in  upon  his 
own  bed,  advising  me  to  take  a  little  rest,  of 
which  I  had  great  need.  Before  I  went  to  sleep, 
I  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  had  some  va- 
luable furniture  in  my  box,  too  good  to  be  lost ; 
a  fine  hammock — a  handsome  field  bed — two 
chairs— a  table — and  a  cabinet.  That  my  clo- 
set was  hung  on  all  sides,  or  rather  quilted,  with 
silk  and  cotton  :  that,  if  he  would  let  one  of  the 
crew  bring  my  closet  into  his  cabin,  I  would  open 
it  there  before  him,  and  shew  him  my  goods. 
The  captain,  hearing  me  utter  these  absurdities, 
concluded  I  was  raving ;  however,  (I  suppose  to 
pacify  me^)  he  promised  to  give  order  as  I  de- 
sired, and  going  upon  deck,  sent  some  of  his  men 
down  into  my  closet,  whence  (as  I  afterwards 
found)  they  drew  up  all  my  goods,  and  stripped 
off  the  quilting ;  but  the  chairs,  cabinet,  and 
bedstead,  being  screwed  to  the  floor,  were  much 
damaged  by  the  ignorance  of  the  seamen,  who 
tore  them  up  by  force.  Then,  they  knocked  off 
some  of  the  boards  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and, 
when  they  had  got  all  they  had  a  mind  for,  let 
the  hull  drop  into  the  sea,  which,  by  reason  of 
many  breaches  made  in  the  bottom  and  sides, 
sunk  to  rights.  And,  indeed,  I  was  glad  not  to 
have  been  a  spectator  of  the  havoc  they  made, 
because  I  am  confident  it  would  have  sensibly 
touched  me,  by  bringing  former  passages  into 
my  mind,  which  I  would  rather  have  forgot. 

I  slept  some  hours,  but  perpetually  disturbed 
with  dreams  of  the  place  I  had  left,  and  the 
dangers  I  had  escaped.  However,  upon  waking, 
I  found  myself  much  recovered.  It  was  now 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  captain  or- 
dered supper  immediately,  thinking  I  had  al- 
ready fasted  too  long.  He  entertained  me  with 
great  kindness,  observing  me  not  to  look  wild- 
ly, or  talk  inconsistently ;  and,  when  we  were 
left  alone,  desired  I  would  give  him  a  relation 
of  my  travels,  and  by  what  accident  I  came  to 
be  set  adrift  in  that  monstrous  wooden  chest. 
He  said,  That  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  as 
he  was  looking  through  his  glass,  he  spied  it  at 
a  distance,  and  thought  it  was  a  sail,  which  he 
had  a  mind  to  make,  being  not  much  out  of  his 
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course,  in  hopes  of  buying  some  biscuit,  his  own 
beginning  to  fall  short.    That,  upon  coming 
nearer,  and  finding  his  error,  he  sent  out  his 
long-boat  to  discover  what  it  was ;  that  his  men 
came  back  in  a  fright,  swearing  they  had  seen  a 
swimming  house.  That  he  laughed  at  their  folly, 
and  went  himself  in  the  boat,  ordering  his  men 
to  take  a  strong  cable  along  with  them.  That 
the  weather  being  calm,  he  rowed  round  me  se- 
veral times,  observed  my  windows,  and  wire  lat- 
tices that  defended  them.    That  he  discovered 
two  staples  upon  one  side,  which  was  all  of 
boards,  without  any  passage  for  light.  He  then 
commanded  his  men  to  row  up  to  that  side,  and 
fastening  a  cable  to  one  of  the  staples,  ordered 
them  to  tow  mf  chest,  as  they  called  it,  toward 
the  ship.  When  it  was  there,  he  gave  directions 
to  fasten  another  cable  to  the  ring  fixed  in  the 
eover,  and  to  raise  up  my  chest  with  pulleys, 
which  all  the  sailors  were  not  able  to  do  above 
two  or  three  feet.    He  said,  they  saw  my  stick 
and  handkerchief  thrust  out  of  the  hole,  and 
concluded  that  some  unhappy  man  must  be  shut 
up  in  the  cavity.    I  asked,  Whether  he  or  the 
crew  had  seen  any  prodigious  birds  in  the  air, 
about  the  time  he  first  discovered  me  ?  To  which 
he  answered,  That  discoursing  this  matter  with 
the  sailors  while  I  was  asleep,  one  of  them  said, 
he  had  observed  three  eagles  flying  towards  the 
north,  but  remarked  nothing  of  their  being  lar- 
ger than  the  usual  size ;  which,  I  suppose,  must 
be  imputed  to  the  great  height  they  were  at ;  and 
he  could  not  guess  the  reason  of  my  question.  I 
then  asked  the  captain,  How  far  off  he  reckoned 
we  might  be  from  land  ?  He  said,  By  the  best 
computation  he  could  make,  we  were,  at  least, 
a  hundred  leagues.    I  assured  him^  That  he 
must  be  mistaken  by  almost  half,  for  I  had  not 
left  the  country  whence  I  came,  above  two  hours 
before  I  dropped  into  the  sea.    Whereupon,  he 
began  again  to  think  that  my  brain  was  distur- 
bed, of  which  he  gave  me  a  hint,  and  advised 
me  to  go  to  bed  in  a  cabin  he  had  provided.  I 
assured  him,  I  was  well  refreshed  with  his  good 
entertainment  and  company,  and  as  much  in  my 
senses  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.    He  then  grew 
serious,  and  desired  to  ask  me  freely,  Whether 
I  were  not  troubled  in  my  mind  by  the  consci- 
ousness of  some  enormous  crime,  for  which  I 
was  punished,  at  the  command  of  some  prince, 
by  exposing  me  in  that  chest ;  as  great  crimi- 
nals, in  other  countries,  have  been  forced  to  sea 
in  a  leaky  vessel,  without  provisions  :  for,  al- 
though he  should  be  sorry  to  have  taken  so  ill 
a  man  into  his  ship,  yet,  he  would  engage  his 
word  to  set  me  safe  ashore,  in  the  first  port 
where  he  arrived.    He  added,  That  his  suspi- 
cions were  much  increased,  by  some  very  absurd 
speeches  I  had  delivered  at  first  to  his  sailors, 
and  afterwards  to  himself,  in  relation  to  my  clo- 
set or  chest,  as  well  as  by  my  odd  looks  and  be- 
haviour, while  I  was  at  supper. 


I  begged  his  patience  to  hear  me  tell  my  story, 
which  I  faithfully  did,  from  the  last  time  I  left 
England,  to  the  moment  he  first  discovered  me. 
And,  as  truth  always  forces  its  way  into  ration- 
al minds,  so  this  honest  worthy  gentleman,  who 
had  some  tincture  of  learning,  and  very  good 
sense,  was  immediately  convinced  of  my  candour 
and  veracity.    But,  farther  to  confirm  all  I  had 
said,  I  entreated  him  to  give  order  that  my  ca- 
binet should  be  brought,  of  which  I  had  the 
key  in  my  pocket ;  for  he  had  already  informed 
me  how  the  seamen  disposed  of  my  closet.  I 
opened  it  in  his  own  presence,  and  shewed  him 
the  small  collection  of  rarities  I  made  in  the 
country  from  which  I  had  been  so  strangely  de- 
livered.   There  was  the  comb  I  had  contrived 
out  of  the  stumps  of  the  king's  beard,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  same  materials,  but  fixed  into  a  pa-* 
ring  of  her  majesty's  thumb-nail,  which  served 
for  the  back.  There  was  a  collection  of  needles 
and  pins,  from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard  long ;  four 
wasps'  stings,  like  joiners'  tacks ;  some  comb- 
ings of  the  queen's  hair ;  a  gold  ring,  which  one 
day  she  made  me  a  present  of,  in  a  most  oblig- 
ing manner,  taking  it  from  her  little  finger,  and 
throwing  it  over  my  head  like  a  collar.    I  de- 
sired the  captain  would  please  to  accept  this  ring 
in  return  of  his  civilities,  which  he  absolutely 
refused.    I  shewed  him  a  corn  that  I  had  cut 
off,  with  my  own  hand,  from  a  maid  of  honour's 
toe  ;  it  was  about  the  bigness  of  a  Kentish  pip- 
pin, and  grown  so  hard,  that,  when  I  returned 
to  England,  I  got  -it  hollowed  into  a  cup,  and 
set  in  silver.    Lastly,  I  desired  him  to  see  the 
breeches  I  had  then  on,  which  were  made  of  a 
mouse's  skin. 

I  could  force  nothing  on  him  but  a  footman's 
tooth,  which  I  observed  him  to  examine  with 
great  curiosity,  and  found  he  had  a  fancy  for  it. 
He  received  it  with  abundance  of  thanks,  more 
than  such  a  trifle  could  deserve.  It  was  drawn 
by  an  unskilful  surgeon,  in  a  mistake,  from  one 
of  Glumdalclitch's  men,  who  was  afflicted  with 
the  tooth-ach,  but  it  was  as  sound  as  any  in  his 
head.  I  got  it  cleaned,  and  put  into  my  cabinet. 
It  was  about  a  foot  long,  and  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
plain  relation  I  had  given  him,  and  said,  He 
hoped,  when  we  returned  to  England,  I  would 
oblige  the  world  by  putting  it  on  paper  and 
making  it  public.  My  answer  was,  That  I 
thought  we  were  overstocked  with  books  of  tra- 
vels :  that  nothing  could  now  pass  which  was 
not  extraordinary  ;  wherein  I  doubted  some  au- 
thors less  consulted  truth  than  their  own  vanity, 
or  interest,  or  the  diversion  of  ignorant  readers  : 
that  my  story  could  contain  little  beside  com- 
mon events,  without  those  ornamental  descrip- 
tions of  strange  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  other 
animals  ;  or  of  the  barbarous  customs  and  idol- 
atry of  savage  people,  with  which  most  writers 
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abound.  However,  I  thanked  him  for  his  good 
opinion,  and  promised  to  take  the  matter  into 
my  thoughts. 

He  said,  He  wondered  at  one  thing  very  much, 
which  was,  to  hear  me  speak  so  loud ;  asking  me, 
Whether  the  king  or  queen  of  that  country  were 
thick  of  hearing  ?  I  told  him,  It  was  what  I  had 
been  used  to  for  above  two  years  past,  and  that 
I  admired  as  much  at  the  voices  of  him  and  his 
men,  who  seemed  to  me  only  to  whisper,  and  yet 
I  could  hear  them  well  enough.    But,  when  I 
spoke  in  that  country,  it  was  like  a  man  talking 
in  the  streets  to  another  looking  out  from  the  top 
of  a  steeple,  unless  when  I  was  placed  on  a  table, 
or  held  in  any  person's  hand.  I  told  him  I  had 
likewise  observed  another  thing,  that,  when  I 
first  got  into  the  ship,  and  the  sailors  stood  all 
about  me,  I  thought  they  were  the  most  con- 
temptible little  creatures  I  had  ever  beheld.  For 
indeed,  while  I  was  in  that  prince's  country,  I 
could  never  endure  to  look  in  a  glass  after  mine 
eyes  had  been  accustomed  to  such  prodigious  ob- 
jects, because  the  comparison  gave  me  so  despi- 
cable a  conceit  of  myself.    The  captain  said, 
That,  while  we  were  at  supper,  he  observed  me 
to  look  at  everything  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  and 
that  I  often  seemed  hardly  able  to  contain  my 
laughter,  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  take, 
but  imputed  it  to  some  disorder  in  my  brain.  I 
answered,  It  was  very  true:  and  I  wondered  how 
I  could  forbear,  when  I  saw  his  dishes  of  the 
size  of  a  silver  threepence,  a  leg  of  pork  hardly 
a  mouthful,  a  cup  not  so  big  as  a  nut-shell ;  and 
so  I  went  on,  describing  the  rest  of  his  house- 
hold-stuff and  provisions,  after  the  same  man- 
ner.   For,  although  the  queen  had  ordered  a 
little  equipage  of  all  things  necessary  for  me, 
while  I  was  in  her  service,  yet  my  ideas  were 
wholly  taken  up  with  what  I  saw  on  every  side  of 
me,  and  I  winked  at  my  own  littleness,  as  people 
do  at  their  own  faults.  The  captain  understood 
my  raillery  very  well,  and  merrily  replied  with 
the  old  English  proverb,  That  he  doubted  mine 
eyes  were  bigger  than  my  belly,  for  he  did  not 
observe  my  stomach  so  good,  although  I  had  fast- 
ed all  day  ;  and,  continuing  in  his  mirth,  pro- 
tested, He  would  have  gladly  given  a  hundred 
pounds,  to  have  seen  my  closet  in  the  eagle's 
bill,  and  afterwards  in  its  fall  from  so  great  a 
height  into  the  sea  ;  which  would  certainly  have 
been  a  most  astonishing  object,  worthy  to  have 
the  description  of  it  transmitted  to  future  ages  : 
and  the  comparison  of  Phaeton  was  so  obvious, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  applying  it,  although  I 
did  not  much  admire  the  conceit. 

The  captain,  having  been  at  Tonquin,  was,  in 
his  return  to  England,  driven  north-eastward  to 


the  latitude  of  44  degrees,  and  longitude  of  143. 
But  meeting  a  trade- wind  two  days  after  I  came 
on  board  him,  we  sailed  southward  a  long  time, 
and  coasting  New-Holland,  kept  our  course  west- 
south-west,  and  then  south-south- west,  till  we 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Our  voyage 
was  very  prosperous,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  journal  of  it.    The  captain  called 
in  at  one  or  two  ports,  and  sent  in  his  long-boat 
for  provisions  and  fresh  water  ;  but  I  never  went 
out  of  the  ship  till  we  came  into  the  Downs, 
which  was  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1706, 
about  nine  months  after  my  escape.    I  offered 
to  leave  my  goods  in  security  for  payment  of  my 
freight ;  but  the  captain  protested  he  would  not 
receive  one  farthing.    We  took  a  kind  leave  of 
each  other,  and  I  made  him  promise  he  would 
come  to  see  me  at  my  house  in  Redriff.  I  hired 
a  horse  and  guide  for  five  shillings,  which  I  bor- 
rowed of  the  captain. 

As  I  was  on  the  road,  observing  the  littleness 
of  the  houses,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  and  the  peo- 
ple, I  began  to  think  myself  in  Lilliput.  I  was 
afraid  of  trampling  on  every  traveller  I  met,  and 
often  called  aloud  tc  have  them  stand  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  I  had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  two 
broken  heads  for  my  impertinence. 

When  I  came  to  my  own  house,  for  which  I 
was  forced  to  inquire,  one  of  the  servants  open- 
ing the  door,  I  bent  down  to  go  in,  (like  a  goose 
under  a  gate,)  for  fear  of  striking  my  head.  My 
wife  ran  out  to  embrace  me,  but  I  stooped  lower 
than  her  knees,  thinking  she  could  otherwise 
never  be  able  to  reach  my  mouth.  My  daugh- 
ter kneeled  to  ask  my  blessing,  but  I  could  not 
see  her  till  she  arose,  having  been  so  long  used 
to  stand  with  my  head  and  eyes  erect  to  above 
sixty  feet ;  and  then  I  went  to  take  her  up  with 
one  hand  by  the  waist.  I  looked  down  upon  the 
servants,  and  one  or  two  friends  who  were  in  the 
house,  as  if  they  had  been  pigmies  and  I  a  giant. 
I  told  my  wife,  she  had  been  too  thrifty,  for  I 
found  she  had  starved  herself  and  her  daughter 
to  nothing.  In  short,  I  behaved  myself  so  un- 
accountably, that  they  were  all  of  the  captain's 
opinion  when  he  first  saw  me,  and  concluded  I 
had  lost  my  wits.  This  I  mention  as  an  instance 
of  the  great  power  of  habit  and  prejudice. 

In  a  little  time,  I  and  my  family  and  friends 
came  to  a  right  understanding ;  but  my  wife 
protested,  I  should  never  go  to  sea  any  more ; 
although  my  evil  destiny  so  ordered,  that  she 
had  not  power  to  hinder  me,  as  the  reader  may 
know  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  I  here 
conclude  the  second  part  of  my  unfortunate 
voyages. 
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PART  III. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  LAPUTA,  BALNIBAKBI,  LUGGNAG, 
GLUBBDUBDRIB,  AND  JAPAN. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Author  sets  out  on  his  Third  Voyage.  Is 
taken  by  Pirates.  The  Malice  of  a  Dutchman. 
His  Arrival  at  an  Island.  He  is  received  in- 
to Laputa. 

I  had  not  been  at  home  above  ten  days,  when 
Captain  William  Robinson,  a  Cornish  man,  com- 
mander of  the  Hopewell,  a  stout  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons,  came  to  my  house.  I  had  for- 
merly been  surgeon  of  another  ship,  where  he 
was  master  and  a  fourth  part  owner,  in  a  voyage 
to  the  Levant.  He  had  always  treated  me  more 
like  a  brother  than  an  inferior  officer ;  and,  hear- 
ing of  my  arrival,  made  me  a  visit,  as  I  appre- 
hended, only  out  of  friendship,  for  nothing  pass- 
ed more  than  what  is  usual  after  long  absences. 
But,  repeating  his  visits  often,  expressing  his 
joy  to  find  me  in  good  health,  asking,  Whether 
I  were  now  settled  for  life  ?  adding,  That  he 
intended  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  two 
months ;  at  last  he  plainly  invited  me,  though 
with  some  apologies,  to  be  surgeon  of  the  ship  ; 
that  I  should  have  another  surgeon  under  me, 
beside  our  two  mates  ;  that  my  salary  should  be 
double  to  the  usual  pay  ;  and  that  having  expe- 
rienced my  knowledge  in  sea  affairs,  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  his,  he  would  enter  into  any  en- 
gagement to  follow  my  advice,  as  much  as  if  I 
had  shared  in  the  command. 

He  said  so  many  other  obliging  things,  and  I 
knew  him  to  be  so  honest  a  man,  that  I  could 
not  reject  his  proposal ;  the  thirst  I  had  of  see- 
ing the  world,  notwithstanding  my  past  misfor- 
tunes, continuing  as  violent  as  ever.  The  only 
difficulty  that  remained,  was  to  persuade  my 
wife,  whose  consent,  however,  I  at  last  obtain- 
ed, by  the  prospect  of  advantage  she  proposed  to 
her  children. 


We  set  out  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1706, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  St  George  the  11th  of  April, 
1707.  We  staid  there  three  weeks  to  refresh 
our  crew,  many  of  whom  were  sick.  From 
thence  we  went  to  Tonquin,  where  the  captain 
resolved  to  continue  some  time,  because  many 
of  the  goods  he  intended  to  buy  were  not  ready, 
nor  could  he  expect  to  be  dispatched  in  several 
months.  Therefore,  in  hopes  to  defray  some  of 
the  charges  he  must  be  at,  he  bought  a  sloop, 
loaded  it  with  several  sorts  of  goods,  wherewith 
the  Tonquinese  usually  trade  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  putting  fourteen  men  on  board, 
whereof  three  were  of  the  country,  he  appoint- 
ed me  master  of  the  sloop,  and  gave  me  power 
to  traffic,  while  he  transacted  his  affairs  at  Ton- 
quin. 

We  had  not  sailed  above  three  days,  when  a 
great  storm  arising,  we  were  driven  five  days  to 
the  north-north-east,  and  then  to  the  east ;  after 
which  we  had  fair  weather,  but  still  with  a  pretty 
strong  gale  from  the  west.  Upon  the  tenth  day 
we  were  chased  by  two  pirates,  who  soon  over- 
took us  ;  for  my  sloop  was  so  deep  laden,  that 
she  sailed  very  slow,  neither  were  we  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  ourselves. 

We  were  boarded  about  the  same  time  by  both 
the  pirates,  who  entered  furiously  at  the  head  of 
their  men ;  but,  finding  us  all  prostrate  upon  our 
faces,  (for  so  I  gave  order,)  they  pinioned  us  with 
strong  ropes,  and,  setting  a  guard  upon  us,  went 
to  search  the  sloop. 

I  observed  among  them,  a  Dutchman,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  some  authority,  though  he  was 
not  commander  of  either  ship.  He  knew  us  by 
our  countenances  to  be  Englishmen,  and,  jab- 
bering to  us  in  his  own  language,  swore  we  should 
be  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
I  spoke  Dutch  tolerably  well ;  I  told  him  who 
we  were,  and  begged  him,  in  consideration  of 
our  being  Christians  and  Protestants,  of  neigh- 
bouring countries  in  strict  alliance,  that  he  would 
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move  the  captains  to  take  some  pity  on  us.  This 
inflamed  his  rage ;  he  repeated  his  threatenings, 
andj  turning  to  his  companions,  spoke  with  great 
vehemence  in  the  Japanese  language,  as  I  sup- 
pose, often  using  the  word  Chris  tianos. 

The  largest  of  the  two  pirate  ships  was  com- 
manded by  a  Japanese  captain,  who  spoke  a  lit- 
tle Dutch,  but  very  imperfectly.  He  came  up 
to  me,  and,  after  several  questions,  which  I  an- 
swered in  great  humility,  he  said,  We  should 
not  die.  I  made  the  captain  a  very  low  bow, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  Dutchman,  said,  I  was 
sorry  to  find  more  mercy  in  a  heathen  than  in  a 
brother  Christian.  But  I  had  soon  reason  to  re- 
pent those  foolish  words  ;  for  that  malicious  re- 
probate, having  often  endeavoured  in  vain  to  per- 
suade both  the  captains  that  I  might  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  (which  they  would  not  yield  to, 
after  the  promise  made  me  that  I  should  not  die,) 
however,  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  have  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  me,  worse,  in  all  human  ap- 
pearance, than  death  itself.  My  men  were  sent 
by  an  equal  division  into  both  the  pirate  ships, 
and  my  sloop  new  manned.  As  to  myself,  it 
was  determined  that  I  should  be  set  adrift  in  a 
small  canoe,  with  paddles  and  a  sail,  and  four 
days'  provisions ;  which  last  the  Japanese  cap- 
tain was  so  kind  as  double  out  of  his  own  stores, 
and  would  permit  no  man  to  search  me.  I  got 
down  into  the  canoe, while  the  Dutchman,  stand- 
ing upon  the  deck,  loaded  me  with  all  the  curses 
and  injurious  terms  his  language  could  afford. 

About  an  hour  before  we  saw  the  pirates,  I 
had  taken  an  observation,  and  found  we  were 
in  the  latitude  of  46  N.  and  longitude  of  183. 
When  I  was  at  some  distance  from  the  pirates, 
I  discovered,  by  my  pocket-glass,  several  islands 
to  the  south-east.  I  set  up  my  sail,  the  wind 
being  fair,  with  a  design  to  reach  the  nearest  of 
those  islands,  which  I  made  a  shift  to  do  in  about 
three  hours.  It  was  all  rocky :  however,  I  got 
many  birds'  eggs ;  and,  striking  fire,  I  kindled 
some  heath  and  dry  sea-weed,  by  which  I  roasted 
my  eggs.  I  eat  no  other  supper,  being  resolved 
to  spare  my  provisions  as  much  as  I  could.  I 
passed  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock, 
strewing  some  heath  under  me,  and  slept  pretty 
well. 

The  next  day  I  sailed  to  another  island,  and 
thence  to  a  third  and  fourth,  sometimes  using  a 
sail,  and  sometimes  my  paddles.  But  not  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  particular  account  of 
my  distresses,  let  it  suffice,  that  on  the  fifth  day 
I  arrived  at  the  last  island  in  my  sight,  which 
lay  south-south- east  to  the  former. 

This  island  was  at  a  greater  distance  than  I 
expected,  and  I  did  not  reach  it  in  less  than  five 
hours.  I  encompassed  it  almost  round,  before  I 
could  find  a  convenient  place  to  land  in ;  which 
was  a  small  creek,  about  three  times  the  wide- 
ness  of  my  canoe.  I  found  the  island  to  be  all 
rocky,  only  a  little  intermingled  with  tufts  of 
grass,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs.  I  took  out  my 


small  provisions,  and,  after  having  refreshed  my- 
self, I  secured  the  remainder  in  a  cave,  whereof 
there  were  great  numbers  ;  I  gathered  plenty  of 
eggs  upon  the  rocks,  and  got  a  quantity  of  dry 
sea-weed  and  parched  grass,  which  I  designed 
to  kindle  the  next  day,  and  roast  my  eggs  as  well 
as  I  could  ;  for  I  had  about  me  my  flint,  steel, 
match,  and  burning-glass.  I  lay  all  night  in  the 
cave  where  I  had  lodged  my  provisions.  My  bed 
was  the  same  dry  grass  and  sea-weed  which  I 
intended  for  fuel.  I  slept  very  little,  for  the  dis- 
quiets of  my  mind  prevailed  over  my  weariness, 
and  kept  me  awake.  I  considered  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  to  preserve  my  life  in  so  desolate  a 
place,  and  how  miserable  my  end  must  be.  Yet 
found  myself  so  listless  and  desponding,  that  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  rise :  and,  before  I  could 
get  spirits  enough  to  creep  out  of  my  cave,  the 
day  was  far  advanced.  I  walked  a  while  among 
the  rocks  :  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
sun  so  hot,  that  I  was  forced  to  turn  my  face 
from  it ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  it  became  ob- 
scure, as  I  thought,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  happens  by  the  interposition  of  a 
cloud.  I  turned  back,  and  perceived  a  vast  opaque 
body  between  me  and  the  sun,  moving  forwards 
towards  the  island :  it  seemed  to  be  about  two 
miles  high,  and  hid  the  sun  six  or  seven  mi- 
nutes ;  but  I  did  not  observe  the  air  to  be  much 
colder,  or  the  sky  more  darkened,  than  if  I  had 
.  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  mountain.  As  it  ap- 
proached nearer  over  the  place  where  I  was,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  firm  substance,  the  bottom  fiat, 
smooth,  and  shining  very  bright,  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  sea  below.  I  stood  upon  a  height 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
saw  this  vast  body  descending  almost  to  a  pa- 
rallel with  me,  at  less  than  an  English  mile  dis- 
tance. I  took  out  my  pocket  perspective,  and 
could  plainly  discover  numbers  of  people  moving 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  it,  which  appeared  to 
be  sloping :  but  what  those  people  were  doing, 
I  was  not  able  to  distinguish. 

The  natural  love  of  life  gave  me  some  inward 
motion  of  joy,  and  I  was  ready  to  entertain  a 
hope,  that  this  adventure  might,  some  way  or 
other,  help  to  deliver  me  from  the  desolate  place 
and  condition  I  was  in.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  reader  can  hardly  conceive  my  astonishment 
to  behold  an  island  in  the  air,  inhabited  by  men, 
who  were  able  (as  it  should  seem)  to  rise  or 
sink,  or  put  it  into  progressive  motion,  as  they 
pleased.  But  not  being  at  that  time  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  philosophize  upon  this  phenomenon,  I 
rather  chose  to  observe  what  course  the  island 
would  take,  because  it  seemed  for  a  while  to 
stand  still.  Yet,  soon  after,  it  advanced  nearer, 
and  I  could  see  the  sides  of  it  encompassed  with 
several  gradations  of  galleries  and  stairs,  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  to  descend  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  lowest  gallery,  I  beheld  some  people  fish- 
ing with  long  angling  rods,  and  others  looking 
on.  I  waved  my  cap,  (for  my  hat  was  long  since 
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worn  out,)  and  my  handkerchief,  towards  the 
island ;  and  upon  its  nearer  approach,  I  called 
and  shouted  with  the  utmost  strength  of  my 
voice ;  and  then  looking  circumspectly,  I  beheld 
a  crowd  gather  to  that  side  which  was  most  in 
my  view.  I  found  by  their  pointing  toward  me, 
and  to  each  other,  that  they  plainly  discovered 
me,  although  they  made  no  return  to  my  shout- 
ing. But  I  could  see  four  or  five  men,  running 
in  great  haste  up  the  stairs,  to  the  top  of  the 
island,  who  then  disappeared.  I  happened  right- 
ly to  conjecture,  that  these  were  sent  for  orders, 
to  some  person  in  authority,  upon  this  occasion. 

The  number  of  people  increased,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  the  island  was  moved  and 
raised  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  lowest  gallery 
appeared  in  a  parallel  of  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  distance  from  the  height  where  I  stood. 
I  then  put  myself  in  the  most  supplicating  pos- 
tures and  spoke  in  the  humblest  accent,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Those  who  stood  nearest  over 
against  me  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction, 
as  I  supposed  by  their  habit.  They  conferred 
earnestly  with  each  other,  looking  often  upon 
me.  At  length,  one  of  them  called  out  in  a 
clear,  polite,  smooth  dialect,  not  unlike  in  sound 
to  the  Italian;  and,  therefore,  I  returned  an 
answer  in  that  language,  hoping,  at  least,  that 
the  cadence  might  be  more  agreeable  to  his  ears. 
Although  neither  of  us  understood  the  other,  yet 
my  meaning  was  easily  known,  for  the  people 
saw  the  distress  I  was  in. 

They  made  signs  for  me  to  come  down  from 
the  rock,  and  go  towards  the  shore,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did ;  and  the  flying  island  being  raised 
to  a  convenient  height,  the  verge  directly  over 
me,  a  chain  was  let  down  from  the  lowest  gal- 
lery, with  a  seat  fastened  to  the  bottom,  to  which 
I  fixed  myself,  and  was  drawn  up  by  pulleys. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  Humours  and  Dispositions  of  the  Laputians 
described.  An  Account  of  their  Learning.  Of 
the  King  and  his  Court.  The  Author  s  Re- 
ception there.  The  Inhabitants  subject  to 
Fear  and  Disquietudes.  An  Account  of  the 
Women. 

At  my  alighting,  I  was  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  of  people,  but  those  who  stood  nearest, 
seemed  to  be  of  better  quality.  They  beheld 
me  with  all  the  marks  and  circumstances  of 
wonder ;  neither,  indeed,  was  I  much  in  their 
debt,  having  never  till  then  seen  a  race  of  mor- 
tals so  singular  in  their  shapes,  habits  and  coun- 
tenances. Their  heads  were  all  inclined  either 
to  the  right  or  the  left ;  one  of  their  eyes  turned 
inward,  and  the  other  directly  up  to  the  zenith. 
Their  outward  garments  were  adorned  with  the 
figures  of  suns,  moons,  and  stars ;  interwoven 
with  those  of  fiddles,  flutes,  harps,  and  trum- 


pets, guitars,  harpsichords,  and  many  other 
instruments  of  music,  unknown  to  us  in  Eu- 
rope. I  observed,  here  and  there,  many  in  the 
habit  of  servants,  with  a  blown  bladder  fasten- 
ed like  a  flail  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  In  each  bladder  was  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  peas,  or  little  pebbles, 
as  I  was  afterwards  informed.  With  these  blad- 
ders, they  now  and  then  flapped  the  mouths  and 
ears  of  those  who  stood  near  them,  of  which  prac- 
tice I  could  not  then  conceive  the  meaning.  It 
seems  the  minds  of  these  people  are  so  taken  up 
with  intense  speculations,  that  they  neither  can 
speak,  nor  attend  to  the  discourses  of  others, 
without  being  roused  by  some  external  action 
upon  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing;  for 
which  reason,  those  persons  who  are  able  to  af- 
ford it,  always  keep  a  flapper,  (the  original  is 
climenole,)  in  their  family,  as  one  of  their  do- 
mestics ;  nor  ever  walk  abroad,  or  make  visits, 
without  him.  And  the  business  of  this  officer 
is,  when  two,  three,  or  more  persons  are  in  com- 
pany, gently  to  strike  with  his  bladder  the  mouth 
of  him  who  is  to  speak,  and  the  right  ear  of  him 
or  them  to  whom  the  speaker  addresses  himself. 
This  flapper  is  likewise  employed  diligently  to 
attend  his  master  in  his  walks,  and  upon  occa- 
sion to  give  him  a  soft  slap  on  his  eyes;  because 
he  is  always  so  wrapped  up  in  cogitation,  that 
he  is  in  manifest  danger  of  falling  down  every 
precipice,  and  bouncing  his  head  against  every 
post ;  and  in  the  streets  of  justling  others,  or 
being  justled  himself,  into  the  kennel. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  infor- 
mation, without  which  he  would  be  at  the  same 
loss  with  me  to  understand  the  proceedings  of 
these  people,  as  they  conducted  me  up  the  stairs 
to  the  top  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  to  the 
royal  palace.  While  we  were  ascending,  they 
forgot  several  times  what  they  were  about,  and 
left  me  to  myself,  till  their  memories  were  again 
roused  by  their  flappers ;  for  they  appeared  al- 
together unmoved  by  the  sight  of  my  foreign 
habit  and  countenance,  and  by  the  shouts  of  the 
vulgar,  whose  thoughts  and  minds  were  more 
disengaged. 

At  last  we  entered  the  palace,  and  proceeded 
into  the  chamber  of  presence,  where  I  saw  the 
king  seated  on  his  throne,  attended  on  each  side* 
by  persons  of  prime  quality.  Before  the  throne, 
was  a  large  table  filled  with  globes  and  spheres, 
and  mathematical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  His 
majesty  took  not  the  least  notice  of  us,  although 
our  entrance  was  not  without  sufficient  noise,  by 
the  concourse  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
court.  But  he  was  then  deep  in  a  problem ;  and 
we  attended  at  least  an  hour  before  he  could 
solve  it.  There  stood  by  him  on  each  side,  a 
young  page  with  flaps  in  their  hands,  and  when 
they  saw  he  was  at  leisure,  one  of  them  gently 
struck  his  mouth,  and  the  other  his  right  ear ;  at 
which  he  startled  like  one  awaked  on  the  sud- 
den, and  looking  towards  me  and  the  company 
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I  was  in,  recollected  the  occasion  of  our  coming, 
whereof  he  had  been  informed  before.  He  spoke 
some  words,  whereupon  immediately  a  young 
man  with  a  flap  came  up  to  my  side,  and  flap- 
ped me  gently  on  the  right  ear ;  but  I  made 
signs,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  had  no  occasion 
for  such  an  instrument ;  which,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  gave  his  majesty,  and  the  whole  court,  a 
very  mean  opinion  of  my  understanding.  The 
king,  as  far  as  I  could  conjecture,  asked  me  seve- 
ral questions,  and  I  addressed  myself  to  him  in 
all  the  languages  I  had.  When  it  was  found  I 
could  neither  understand  nor  be  understood,  I 
was  conducted  by  his  order  to  an  apartment  in 
his  palace,  (this  prince  being  distinguished 
above  ail  his  predecessors  for  his  hospitality  to 
strangers,)  where  two  servants  were  appointed 
to  attend  me.  My  dinner  was  brought,  and 
four  persons  of  quality,  whom  I  remembered  to 
have  seen  very  near  the  king's  person,  did  me 
the  honour  to  dine  with  me.  We  had  two 
courses,  of  three  dishes  each.  In  the  first 
course,  there  was  a  shoulder  of  mutton  cut  into 
an  equilateral  triangle,  a  piece  of  beef  into  a 
rhomboides,  and  a  pudding  into  a  cycloid.  The 
second  course  was  two  ducks  trussed  up  in  the 
form  of  fiddles ;  sausages  and  puddings,  resem- 
bling flutes  and  hautboys,  and  a  breast  of  veal 
in  the  shape  of  a  harp.  The  servants  cut  our 
bread  into  cones,  cylinders,  parallelograms,  and 
several  other  mathematical  figures. 

While  we  were  at  dinner,  I  made  bold  to  ask 
the  names  of  several  things  in  their  language, 
and  those  noble  persons,  by  the  assistance  of 
their  flappers,  delighted  to  give  me  answers, 
hoping  to  raise  my  admiration  of  their  great 
abilities,  if  I  could  be  brought  to  converse  with 
them.  I  was  soon  able  to  call  for  bread  and 
drink,  or  whatever  else  I  wanted. 

After  dinner  my  company  withdrew,  and  a 
person  was  sent  to  me  by  the  king's  order,  at- 
tended by  a  flapper.  He  brought  with  him  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  three  or  four  books,  giving 
me  to  understand  by  signs,  that  he  was  sent  to 
teach  me  the  language.  We  sat  together  four 
hours,  in  which  time  I  wrote  down  a  great 
number  of  words  in  columns,  with  the  transla- 
tions over  against  them  ;  I  likewise  made  a  shift 
to  learn  several  short  sentences.  For  my  tutor 
would  order  one  of  my  servants  to  fetch  some- 
thing, to  turn  about,  to  make  a  bow,  to  sit,  or 
to  stand,  or  walk,  and  the  like.  Then  I  took 
down  the  sentence  in  writing.  He  shewed  me 
also,  in  one  of  his  books,  the  figures  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  zodiac,  the  tropics,  and 
polar  circles,  together  with  the  denominations 
of  many  planes  and  solids.  He  gave  me  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  all  the  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  general  terms  of  art  in  play- 
ing on  each  of  them.  After  he  had  left  me,  I 
placed  all  my  words,  with  their  interpretation, 
in  alphabetical  order.  And  thus,  in  a  few  days, 


by  the  help  of  a  very  faithful  memory,  I  got 
some  insight  into  their  language. 

The  word,  which  I  interpret  the  flying  or 
floating  island,  is  in  the  original  Laputa,  where- 
of I  could  never  learn  the  true  etymology.  Lap, 
in  the  old  obsolete  language,  signifies  high ; 
and  untuh,  a  governor ;  from  which,  they  say, 
by  corruption,  was  derived  Laputa,  from  La- 
puntuh.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  this  deriva- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  a  little  strained.  I 
ventured  to  offer  to  the  learned  among  them,  a 
conjecture  of  my  own,  that  Laputa  was  quasi 
lap  outed  ;  lap  signifying  properly,  the  dancing 
of  the  sun-beams  in  the  sea,  and  outed,  a  wing, 
which,  however,  I  shall  not  obtrude,  but  sub- 
mit to  the  judicious  reader. 

Those  to  whom  the  king  had  intrusted  me, 
observing  how  ill  I  was  clad,  ordered  a  tailor  to 
come  next  morning,  and  take  measure  for  a  suit 
of  clothes.  This  operator  did  his  office  after  a 
very  different  manner  from  those  of  his  trade  in 
Europe.  He  first  took  my  altitude  by  a  quad- 
rant, and  then,  with  rule  and  compasses,  de- 
scribed the  dimensions  and  outlines  of  my  whole 
body,  all  which  he  entered  upon  paper ;  and,  in 
six  days,  brought  my  clothes  very  ill  made, 
and  quite  out  of  shape,  by  happening  to  mis- 
take a  figure  in  the  calculation.  But  my  com- 
fort was,  that  I  observed  such  accidents  very 
frequent,  and  little  regarded. 

During  my  confinement  for  want  of  clothes, 
and  by  an  indisposition  that  held  me  some  days 
longer,  I  much  enlarged  my  dictionary ;  and 
when  I  went  next  to  court,  was  able  to  under- 
stand many  things  the  king  spoke,  and  to  return 
him  some  kind  of  answers.  His  majesty  had 
given  orders,  that  the  island  should  move  north- 
east and  by  east,  to  the  vertical  point  over  La- 
gado,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom  be- 
low, upon  the  firm  earth.  It  was  about  ninety 
leagues  distant,  and  our  voyage  lasted  four  days 
and  a  half.  I  was  not  in  the  least  sensible  of 
the  progressive  motion  made  in  the  air  by  the 
island.  On  the  second  morning,  about  eleven  o'- 
clock, the  king  himself  in  person,  attended  by  his 
nobility,  courtiers,  and  officers,  having  prepared 
all  their  musical  instruments,  played  on  them 
for  three  hours  without  intermission,  so  that  I 
was  quite  stunned  with  the  noise ;  neither  could 
I  possibly  guess  the  meaning,  till  my  tutor  in- 
formed me.  He  said,  That  the  people  of  their 
island  had  their  ears  always  adapted  to  hear  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  which  always  played  at 
certain  periods,  and  the  court  was  now  prepared 
to  bear  their  part,  in  whatever  instrument  they 
most  excelled. 

In  our  journey  towards  Lagado,  the  capital 
city,  his  majesty  ordered  that  the  island  should 
stop  over  certain  towns  and  villages,  from 
whence  he  might  receive  the  petitions  of  his 
subjects.  And,  to  this  purpose,  several  pack- 
threads were  let  down,  with  small  weights  at 
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the  bottom,  On  these  packthreads  the  people 
strung  their  petitions,  which  mounted  up  direct- 
ly, like  the  scraps  of  paper  fastened  by  school- 
boys at  the  end  of  the  string  that  holds  their 
kite.  Sometimes  we  received  wine  and  vic- 
tuals from  below,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
pulleys. 

The  knowledge  I  had  in  mathematics  gave 
me  great  assistance  in  acquiring  their  phrase- 
ology, which  depended  much  upon  that  science, 
and  music ;  and  in  the  latter  I  was  not  unskill- 
ed. Their  ideas  are  perpetually  conversant  in 
lines  and  figures.  If  they  would,  for  example, 
praise  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  or  any  other  ani- 
mal, they  describe  it  by  rhombs,  circles,  paral- 
lelograms, ellipses,  and  other  geometrical  terms, 
or  by  words  of  art  drawn  from  music,  needless 
here  to  repeat.  I  observed,  in  the  king's  kitchen, 
all  sorts  of  mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments, after  the  figures  of  which  they  cut  up 
the  joints  that  were  served  to  his  majesty's  table. 

Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  the  walls 
bevel,  without  one  right  angle  in  any  apart- 
ment ;  and  this  defect  arises  from  the  contempt 
they  bear  to  practical  geometry,  which  they 
despise  as  vulgar  and  mechanic ;  those  instruc- 
tions they  give  being  too  refined  for  the  intel- 
lects of  their  workmen,  which  occasions  per- 
petual mistakes.  And  although  they  are  dex- 
terous enough  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  in  the 
management  of  the  rule,  the  pencil,  and  the  di- 
vider, yet,  in  the  common  actions  and  beha- 
viour of  life,  I  have  not  seen  a  more  clumsy, 
awkward,  and  unhandy  people,  nor  so  slow  and 
perplexed  in  their  conceptions  upon  all  other 
subjects,  except  those  of  mathematics  and  music. 
They  are  very  bad  reasoners,  and  vehemently 
given  to  opposition,  unless  when  they  happen 
to  be  of  the  right  opinion,  which  is  seldom  their 
case.  Imagination,  fancy,  and  invention,  they 
are  wholly  strangers  to,  nor  have  any  words  in 
their  language  by  which  those  ideas  can  be  ex- 
pressed ;  the  whole  compass  of  their  thoughts 
and  mind  being  shut  up  within  the  two  fore- 
men tioned  sciences.  ■ 

Most  of  them,  and  especially  those  who  deal 
in  the  astronomical  part,  have  great  faith  in 
judicial  astrology,  although  they  are  ashamed 
to  own  it  publicly.  But  what  I  chiefly  admi- 
red, and  thought  altogether  unaccountable,  was 
the  strong  disposition  I  observed  in  them  to- 
wards news  and  politics,  perpetually  inquiring 
into  public  affairs,  giving  their  judgments  in 
matters  of  state,  and  passionately  disputing  every 
inch  of  a  party  opinion.  I  have  indeed  obser- 
ved the  same  disposition  among  most  of  the  ma- 
thematicians I  have  known  in  Europe,  although 
I  could  never  discover  the  least  analogy  between 
the  two  sciences ;  unless  those  people  suppose, 
that  because  the  smallest  circle  has  as  many  de- 
grees as  the  largest,  therefore  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  world  require  no  more  abi- 
lities, than  the  handling  and  turning  (g  a  globe ; 


but  I  rather  take  this  quality  to  spring  from  a 
very  common  infirmity  of  human  nature,  in- 
clining us  to  be  most  curious  and  conceited  in 
matters  where  we  have  least  concern,  and  for 
which  we  are  least  adapted  by  study  or  nature. 

These  people  are  under  continual  disquie- 
tudes, never  enjoying  a  minute's  peace  of  mind ; 
and  their  disturbances  proceed  from  causes  which 
very  little  affect  the  rest  of  mortals.  Their  ap- 
prehensions arise  from  several  changes  they 
dread  in  the  celestial  bodies.  For  instance,  that 
the  earth,  by  the  continual  approaches  of  the 
sun  towards  it,  must,  in  course  of  time,  be  ab- 
sorbed, or  swallowed  up.  That  the  face  of  the 
sun,  will,  by  degrees,  be  incrusted  with  its  own 
effluvia,  and  give  no  more  light  to  the  world. 
That  the  earth  very  narrowly  escaped  a  brush 
from  the  tail  of  the  last  comet,  which  would 
have  infallibly  reduced  it  to  ashes ;  and  that  the 
next,  which  they  have  calculated  for  one-and- 
thirty  years  hence,  will  probably  destroy  us. 
For  if,  in  its  perihelion,  it  should  approach 
within  a  certain  degree  of  the  sun,  (as  by  their 
calculations  they  have  reason  to  dread,)  it  will 
receive  a  degree  of  heat,  ten  thousand  times 
more  intense  than  that  of  red-hot  glowing  iron  ; 
and,  in  its  absence  from  the  sun,  carry  a  blazing 
tail,  ten  hundred  thousand  and  fourteen  miles 
long  ;  through  which,  if  the  earth  should  pass 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles 
from  the  nucleus,  or  main  body  of  the  comet, 
it  must,  in  its  passage,  be  set  on  fire,  and  redu- 
ced to  ashes.  That  the  sun,  daily  spending  its 
rays,  without  any  nutriment  to  supply  them, 
will  at  last  be  wholly  consumed  and  annihila- 
ted; which  must  be  attended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  earth,  and  of  all  the  planets  that  re- 
ceive their  light  from  it. 

They  are  so  perpetually  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehensions of  these,  and  the  like  impending 
dangers,  that  they  can  neither  sleep  quietly  in 
their  beds,  nor  have  any  relish  for  the  common 
pleasures  and  amusements  of  life.  When  they 
meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  morning,  the  first 
question  is  about  the  sun's  health,  how  he  look- 
ed at  his  setting  and  rising,  and  what  hopes  they 
have  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  approaching 
comet.  This  conversation  they  are  apt  to  run 
into  with  the  same  temper  that  boys  discover  in 
delighting  to  hear  terrible  stories  of  spirits  and 
hobgoblins,  which  they  greedily  listen  to,  and 
dare  not  go  to  bed  for  fear. 

The  women  of  the  island  have  abundance  of 
vivacity ;  they  contemn  their  husbands,  and  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  strangers,  whereof  there  is 
always  a  considerable  number  from  the  continent 
below,  attending  at  court,  either  upon  affairs  of 
the  several  towns  and  corporations,  or  their  own 
particular  occasions ;  but  are  much  despised, 
because  they  want  the  same  endowments. — 
Among  these,  the  ladies  choose  their  gallants  : 
but  the  vexation  is,  that  they  act  with  too  much 
ease  and  security  ■  for  the  husband  is  always 
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so  rapt  in  speculation,  that  the  mistress  and 
lover  may  proceed  to  the  greatest  familiarities  he- 
fore  his  face,  if  he  be  but  provided  with  paper  and 
implements,  and  without  his  flapper  at  his  side. 

The  wives  and  daughters  lament  their  con- 
finement to  the  island,  although  I  think  it  the 
most  delicious  spot  of  ground  in  the  world ;  and 
although  they  live  here  in  the  greatest  plenty 
and  magnificence,  and  are  allowed  to  do  what- 
ever they  please,  they  long  to  see  the  world,  and 
take  the  diversions  of  the  metropolis,  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  without  a  particular  licence 
from  the  king ;  and  this  is  not  easy  to  be  obtain- 
ed, because  the  people  of  quality  have  found,  by 
frequent  experience,  how  hard  it  is  to  persuade 
their  women  to  return  from  below.  I  was  told, 
that  a  great  court  lady,  who  had  several  chil- 
dren's married  to  the  prime  minister,  the  richest 
subject  in  the  kingdom,  a  very  graceful  person, 
extremely  fond  of  her,  and  lives  in  the  finest  pa- 
lace of  the  island, — went  down  to  Lagado  on  the 
pretence  of  health,  there  hid  herself  for  several 
months,  till  the  king  sent  a  warrant  to  search 
for  her ;  and  she  was  found  in  an  obscure  eat- 
ing-house, all  in  rags,  having  pawned  her  clothes 
to  maintain  an  old  deformed  footman,  who  beat 
her  every  day,  and  in  whose  company  she  was 
taken,  much  against  her  will.  And,  although 
her  husband  received  her  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness, and  without  the  least  reproach,  she  soon 
after  contrived  to  steal  down  again  with  all  her 
jewels,  to  the  same  gallant,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

This  may,  perhaps,  pass  with  the  reader  rather 
for  an  European  or  English  story,  than  for  one 
of  a  country  so  remote.  But  he  may  please  to 
consider,  that  the  caprices  of  womenkind  are 
not  limited  by  any  climate  or  nation,  and  that 
they  are  much  more  uniform  than  can  be  easily 
imagined. 

In  about  a  month's  time,  I  had  made  a  to- 
lerable proficiency  in  their  language,  and  was 
able  to  answer' most  of  the  king's  questions, 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  him.  His 
majesty  discovered  not  the  least  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  the  laws,  government,  history,  re- 
ligion, or  manners  of  the  countries  where  I  had 
been  ;  but  confined  his  questions  to  the  state  of 
mathematics,  and  received  the  account  I  gave 
him! with  great  contempt  and  indifference,  though 
often  roused  by  his  flapper  on  each  side. 

CHAP.  III. 

A  Phenomenon  solved  by  modern  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy.  The  Laputians'  great  Improve- 
ments in  the  latter.  The  King's  Method  cf 
sujmressing  Insurrections. 

I  desired  leave  of  this  prince  to  see  the 
curiosities  of  the  island,  which  he  was  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  grant,  and  ordered  my  tutor  to  at-< 


tend  me.  I  chiefly  wanted  to  know,  to  what 
cause  in  art  or  nature  it  owed  its  several  mo- 
tions, whereof  I  will  now  give  a  philosophical 
account  to  the  reader. 

The  Flying,  or  Floating  Island,  is  exactly  cir- 
cular, its  diameter  7837  yards,  or  about  four 
miles  and  a  half,  and  consequently  contains  ten 
thousand  acres.  It  is  three  hundred  yards  thick. 
The  bottom,  or  under-surface,  which  appears  to 
those  who  view  it  below,  is  one  even  regular 
plate  of  adamant,  shooting  up  to  the  height  of 
about  two  hundred  yards.  Above  it  lie  the  se- 
veral minerals,  in  their  usual  order,  and  over 
all  is  a  coat  of  rich  mould,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  The  declivity  of  the  upper- surface,  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  is  the  natural 
cause  why  all  the  dews  and  rains,  which  fall 
upon  the  island,  are  conveyed  in  small  rivulets 
towards  the  middle,  where  they  are  emptied  in- 
to four  large  basins,  each  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and  two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  centre.  From  these  basins  the  water  is  con- 
tinually exhaled  by  the  sun  in  the  day-time, 
which  effectually  prevents  their  overflowing. 
Besides,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  monarch  to 
raise  the  island  above  the  region  of  clouds  and 
vapours,  he  can  prevent  the  falling  of  dews  and 
rain  whenever  he  pleases.  For  the  highest 
clouds  cannot  rise  above  two  miles,  as  natu- 
ralists agree,  at  least  they  were  never  known  to 
do  so  in  that  country. 

At  the  centre  of  the  island  there  is  a  chasm, 
about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  whence  the  as- 
tronomers descend  into  a  large  dome,  which  is 
therefore  called  jlandona  gagnole,  or  the  astro- 
nomer's cave,  situated  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
yards  beneath  the  upper-surface  of  the  adamant. 
In  this  cave  are  twenty  lamps  continually  burn- 
ing, which,  from  the  reflection  of  the  adamant, 
cast  a  strong  light  into  every  part.  The  place 
is  stored  with  great  variety  of  sextants,  qua- 
drants, telescopes,  astrolabes,  and  other  astro- 
nomical instruments.  But  the  greatest  curiosity, 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  island  depends,  is  a 
loadstone  of  a  prodigious  size,  in  shape  resem- 
bling a  weaver's  shuttle.  It  is  in  length  six  yards, 
and  in  the  thickest  part  at  least  three  yards 
over.  This  magnet  is  sustained  by  a  very  strong 
axle  of  adamant  passing  through  its  middle,  upon 
which  it  plays,  and  is  poised  so  exactly,  that  the 
weakest  hand  can  turn  it.  It  is  hooped  round 
with  a  hollow  cylinder  of  adamant,  four  feet 
deep,  as  many  thick,  and  twelve  yards  in  diame- 
ter, placed  horizontally,  and  supported  by  eight 
adamantine  feet,  each  six  yards  high.  In  the 
middle  of  the  concave  side,  there  is  a  groove 
twelve  inches  deep,  in  which  the  extremities  of 
the  axle  are  lodged,  and  turned  round  as  there 
is  occasion. 

The  stone  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place  by 
any  force,  because  the  hoop  and  its  feet  are  one 
continued  piece  with  that  body  of  adamant  which 
constitutes  the  bottom  of  the  island. 
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By  means  of  this  loadstone,  the  island  is  made 
to  rise  and  fall,  and  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. For,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
earth  over  which  the  monarch  presides,  the 
stone  is  endued  at  one  of  its  sides  with  an  at- 
tractive power,  and  at  the  other  with  a  repul- 
sive. Upon  placing  the  magnet  erect,  with  its 
attracting  end  towards  the  earth,  the  island  de- 
scends ;  but,  when  the  repelling  extremity  points 
downwards,  the  island  mounts  directly  upwards. 
When  the  position  of  the  stone  is  oblique,  the 
motion  of  the  island  is  so  too ;  for,  in  this  mag- 
net, the  forces  always  act  in  lines  parallel  to  its 
direction. 

By  this  oblique  motion,  the  island  is  convey- 
ed to  different  parts  of  the  monarch's  dominions. 
To  explain  the  manner  of  its  progress,  let  A  B 
represent  a  line  drawn  cross  the  dominions  of 
Balnibarbi,  let  the  line  c  d  represent  the  load- 
stone, of  which  let  d  be  the  repelling  end,  and 
c  the  attracting  end,  the  island  being  over  C : 
let  the  stone  be  placed  in  the  position  c  d,  with  its 
repelling  end  downwards ;  then  the  island  will 
be  driven  upwards  obliquely  towards  Z>.  When 
it  is  arrived  at  D,  let  the  stone  be  turned  upon 
its  axle,  till  its  attracting  end  points  towards  E, 
and  then  the  island  will  be  carried  obliquely  to- 
wards E  ;  where,  if  the  stone  be  again  turned 
upon  its  axle,  till  it  stands  in  the  position  E  F, 
with  its  repelling  point  downwards,  the  island 
will  rise  obliquely  towards  F,  where,  by  direct- 
ing the  attracting  end  towards  G,  the  island  may 
be  carried  to  G,  and  from  G  to  H,  by  turning 
the  stone,  so  as  to  make  its  repelling  extremity 
point  directly  downward.  And  thus,  by  chan- 
ging the  situation  of  the  stone,  as  often  as  there 
is  occasion,  the  island  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by 
turns  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  by  those  al- 
ternate risings  and  fallings,  (the  obliquity  being 
not  considerable,)  is  conveyed  from  one  part  of 
the  dominions  to  the  other. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  island 
cannot  move  beyond  the  extent  of  the  domi- 
nions below,  nor  can  it  rise  above  the  height  of 
four  miles.  For  which,  the  astronomers  (who 
have  written  large  systems  concerning  the  stone) 
assign  the  following  reason :  that  the  magnetic 
virtue  does  not  extend  beyond  the  distance  of 
four  miles,  and  that  the  mineral,  which  acts  up- 
on the  stone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  sea  about  six  leagues  distant  from  the  shore, 
is  not  diffused  through  the  whole  globe,  but 
terminated  with  the  limits  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions ;  and  it  was  easy,  from  the  great  advan- 
tage of  such  a  superior  situation,  for  a  prince  to 
bring  under  his  obedience  whatever  country  lay 
within  the  attraction  of  that  magnet. 

When  the  stone  is  put  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  the  island  stands  still;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  extremities  of  it  being  at  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  act  with  equal  force,  the 
one  in  drawing  downwards,  the  other  in  push- 


ing upwards,  and  consequently  no  motion  can 
ensue. 

This  loadstone  is  under  the  care  of  certain 
astronomers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  give  it 
such  positions  as  the  monarch  directs.  They 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in  obser- 
ving the  celestial  bodies,  which  they  do  by  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  far  excelling  ours  in  good- 
ness. For,  although  their  largest  telescopes  do 
not  exceed  three  feet,  they  magnify  much  more 
than  those  of  a  hundred  with  us,  and  shew  the 
stars  with  greater  clearness.  This  advantage  has 
enabled  them  to  extend  their  discoveries  much 
farther  than  our  astronomers  in  Europe:  for 
they  have  made  a  catalogue  of  ten  thousand  fixed 
stars,  whereas  the  largest  of  ours  do  not  contain 
above  one-third  part  of  that  number.  They  have 
likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars,  or  satellites, 
which  revolve  about  Mars ;  whereof  the  inner- 
most is  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  primary 
planet  exactly  three  of  his  diameters,  and  the 
outermost,  five ;  the  former  revolves  in  the  space 
of  ten  hours,  and  the  latter  in  twenty-one  and 
a  half ;  so  that  the  squares  of  their  periodical 
times  are  very  near  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  cubes  of  their  distance,  from  the  centre  of 
Mars ;  which  evidently  shews  them  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  same  law  of  gravitation  that  in- 
fluences the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

They  have  observed  ninety-three  different 
comets,  and  settled  their  periods  with  great  ex- 
actness. If  this  be  true,  (and  they  affirm  it  with 
great  confidence,)  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
their  observations  were  made  public,  whereby 
the  theory  of  comets,  which  at  present  is  very 
lame  and  defective,  might  be  brought  to  the 
same  perfection  with  other  parts  of  astronomy. 

The  king  would  be  the  most  absolute  prince 
in  the  universe,  if  he  could  but  prevail  on  a  mi- 
nistry to  join  with  him  j  but  these  having  their 
estates  below  on  the  continent,  and  considering 
that  the  office  of  a  favourite  has  a  very  uncer- 
tain tenure,  would  never  consent  to  the  ensla- 
ving of  their  country. 

If  any  town  should  engage  in  rebellion  or 
mutiny,  fall  into  violent  factions,  or  refuse  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute,  the  king  has  two  methods 
of  reducing  them  to  obedience.  The  first,  and 
the  mildest  course  is,  by  keeping  the  island  ho- 
vering over  such  a  town,  and  the  lands  about  it, 
whereby  he  can  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  consequently  afflict  the 
inhabitants  with  dearth  and  diseases.  And  if  the 
crime  deserve  it,  they  are  at  the  same  time  pelted 
from  above  with  great  stones,  against  which  they 
have  no  defence  but  by  creeping  into  cellars  or 
caves,  while  the  roofs  of  their  houses  are  beaten 
to  pieces.  But  if  they  still  continue  obstinate, 
or  offer  to  raise  insurrections,  he  proceeds  to  the 
last  remedy,  by  letting  the  island  drop  directly 
upon  their  heads,  which  makes  an  universal  de- 
struction both  of  houses  and  men.  However, 
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this  is  an  extremity  to  which  the  prince  is  sel- 
dom driven,  neither,  indeed,  is  he  willing  to  put 
it  in  execution ;  nor  dare  his  ministers  advise 
him  to  an  action,  which,  as  it  would  render  them 
odious  to  the  people,  so  it  would  be  a  great  da- 
mage to  their  own  estates,  which  lie  all  below ; 
for  the  island  is  the  king's  demesne. 

But  there  is  still  indeed  a  more  weighty  rea- 
son, why  the  kings  of  this  country  have  been 
always  averse  from  executing  so  terrible  an  ac- 
tion, unless  upon  the  utmost  necessity.  For,  if 
the  town  intended  to  be  destroyed  should  have 
in  it  any  tall  rocks,  as  it  generally  falls  out  in 
the  larger  cities,  a  situation  probably  chosen  at 
first  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe ; 
or  if  it  abound  in  high  spires,  or  pillars  of  stone, 
a  sudden  fall  might  endanger  the  bottom  or  un- 
der surface  of  the  island,  which,  although  it 
consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  one  entire  adamant 
two  hundred  yards  thick,  might  happen  to  crack 
by  too  great  a  shock,  or  burst,  by  approaching 
too  near  the  fires  from  the  houses  below,  as  the 
backs  both  of  iron  and  stone  will  often  do  in 
our  chimneys.  Of  all  this  the  people  are  well 
apprized,  and  understand  how  far  to  carry  their 
obstinacy,  where  their  liberty  or  property  is  con- 
cerned. And  the  king,  when  he  is  highest  pro- 
voked, and  most  determined  to  press  a  city  to 
rubbish,  orders  the  island  to  descend  with  great 
gentleness,  out  of  a  pretence  of  tenderness  to 
his  people,  but  indeed  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
adamantine  bottom ;  in  which  case,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  their  philosophers,  that  the  load- 
stone could  no  longer  hold  it  up,  and  the  whole 
mass  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

By  a  fundamental  law  of  this  realm,  neither 
the  king,  nor  either  of  his  two  elder  sons,  are 
permitted  to  leave  the  island ;  nor  the  queen, 
till  she  is  past  child-bearing. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Author  leaves  Laputa,  is  conveyed  to  Balni- 
barbi,  arrives  at  the  Metropolis.  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country  ad- 
joining. The  Author  hospitably  received  by  a 
great  Lord.  His  Conversation  with  that  Lord. 

Although  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ill  treat- 
ed in  this  island,  yet  I  must  confess  I  thought 
myself  too  much  neglected,  not  without  some 
degree  of  contempt.  For  neither  prince  nor  peo- 
ple appeared  to  be  curious  in  any  part  of  know- 
ledge, except  mathematics  and  music,  wherein 
1  was  far  their  inferior,  and  upon  that  account 
very  little  regarded. 

On  the  other  side,  after  having  seen  all  the 
curiosities  of  the  island,  I  was  very  desirous  to 
leave  it,  being  heartily  weary  of  those  people. 
They  were  indeed  excellent  in  two  sciences,  for 
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which  I  have  great  esteem,  and  wherein  I  am 
not  unversed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  ab- 
stracted and  involved  in  speculation,  that  I 
never  met  with  such  disagreeable  companions. 
I  conversed  only  with  women,  tradesmen,  flap- 
pers, and  court-pages,  during  two  months  of  my 
abode  there ;  by  which  at  last  I  rendered  my- 
self extremely  contemptible ;  yet  these  were  the 
only  people  from  whom  I  could  ever  receive  a 
reasonable  answer. 

I  had  obtained,  by  hard  study,  a  good  degree 
of  knowledge  in  their  language :  I  was  weary 
of  being  confined  to  an  island  where  I  received 
so  little  countenance,  and  resolved  to  leave  it 
with  the  first  opportunity. 

There  was  a  great  lord  at  court,  nearly  rela- 
ted to  the  king,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  used 
with  respect.  He  was  universally  reckoned  the 
most  ignorant  and  stupid  person  among  them. 
He  had  performed  many  eminent  services  for 
the  crown,  had  great  natural  and  acquired  parts, 
adorned  with  integrity  and  honour  ;  but  so  ill 
an  ear  for  music,  that  his  detractors  reported  that 
he  had  been  often  known  to  beat  time  in  the 
wrong  place ;  neither  could  his  tutors,  without 
extreme  difficulty,  teach  him  to  demonstrate  the 
most  easy  proposition  in  the  mathematics.  He 
was  pleased  to  shew  me  many  marks  of  favour, 
often  did  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  desired  to  be 
informed  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  laws  and 
customs,  the  manners  and  learning  of  the  seve- 
ral countries  where  I  had  travelled.  He  listen- 
ed to  me  with  great  attention,  and  made  very 
wise  observations  on  all  I  spoke.  He  had  two 
flappers  attending  him  for  state,  but  never  made 
use  of  them,  except  at'  court,  and  in  visits  of 
ceremony ;  and  would  always  command  them 
to  withdraw  when  we  were  alone  together. 

I  entreated  this  illustrious  person  to  intercede 
in  my  behalf  with  his  majesty,  for  leave  to  de- 
part, which  he  accordingly  did,  as  he  was  plea- 
sed to  tell  me,  with  regret ;  for,  indeed,  he  had 
made  me  several  offers  very  advantageous,  which, 
however,  I  refused,  with  expressions  of  the  high- 
est acknowledgment. 

On  the  16th  of  February  I  took  leave  of  his 
majesty  and  the  court.  The  king  made  me  a  pre- 
sent to  the  value  of  about  two  hundred  pounds 
English,  and  my  protector, his  kinsman,  as  much 
more  ;  together  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  a  friend  of  his  in  Lagado,  the  metropolis: 
the  island  being  then  hovering  over  a  mountain 
about  two  miles  from  it,  I  was  let  down  from 
the  lowest  gallery,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had 
been  taken  up. 

The  continent,  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the 
monarch  of  the  Flying  Island,  passes  under  the 
general  name  of  Balnibarbl  ;  and  the  metropo- 
lis, as  I  said  before,  is  called  Lagado.  I  felt  some 
little  satisfaction  in  finding  myself  on  firm 
ground.  I  walked  to  the  city  without  any  con- 
cern, being  clad  like  one  of  the  natives,  and  suf- 
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ficiantly  instructed  to  converse  with  them.  I 
soon  found  out  the  person's  house  to  whom  I 
was  recommended,  presented  my  letter  from  his 
friend  the  grandee  in  the  island,,  and  was  recei- 
ved with  much  kindness.  This  great  lord,  whose 
name  was  Munodi,,  ordered  me  an  apartment  in 
his  own  house,  where  I  continued  during  my 
stay,  and  was  entertained  in  a  most  hospitable 
manner. 

The  next  morning  after  my  arrival,  he  took 
me  in  his  chariot  to  see  the  town,  which  is  about 
half  the  bigness  of  London ;  but  the  houses  very 
strangely  built,  and  most  of  them  out  of  repair. 
The  people  in  the  streets  walked  fast,  looked 
wild,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  were  generally  in 
rags.  We  passed  through  one  of  the  town  gates, 
and  went  about  three  miles  into  the  country, 
where  I  saw  many  labourers  working  with  se- 
veral sorts  of  tools  in  the  ground,  but  was  not 
able  to  conjecture  what  they  were  about;  nei- 
ther did  I  observe  any  expectation  either  of  corn 
or  grass,  although  the  soil  appeared  to  be  excel- 
lent. I  could  not  forbear  admiring  at  these  odd 
appearances,  both  in  town  and  country ;  and  I 
made  bold  to  desire  my  conductor,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  explain  to  me,  what  could  be  meant 
by  so  many  busy  heads,'  hands,  and  faces,  both 
in  the  streets  and  the  fields,  because  I  did  not 
discover  any  good  effects  they  produced ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  never  knew  a  soil  so  unhap- 
pily cultivated,  houses  so  ill  contrived  and  so 
ruinous,  or  a  people  whose  countenances  and 
habit  expressed  so  much  misery  and  want. 

This  lord  Munodi  was  a  person  of  the  first 
rank,  and  had  been  some  years  governor  of  La- 
gado ;  but,  by  a  cabal  of  ministers,  was  dis- 
charged for  insufficiency.  However,  the  king 
treated  him  with  tenderness,  as  a  well-meaning 
man,  but  of  a  low  contemptible  understanding. 

When  I  gave  that  free  censure  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  he  made  no  farther  answer 
than  by  telling  me,  that  I  had  not  been  long 
enough  among  them  to  form  a  judgment ;  and 
that  the  different  nations  of  the  world  had  dif- 
ferent customs ;  with  other  common  topics  to 
the  same  purpose.  But,  when  we  returned  to 
his  palace,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  build- 
ing, what  absurdities  I  observed,  and  what  quar- 
rel I  had  with  the  dress  or  looks  of  his  domes- 
tics ?  This  he  might  safely  do  ;  because  every- 
thing about  him  was  magnificent,  regular,  and 
polite.  I  answered,  that  his  excellency's  pru- 
dence, quality,  and  fortune,  had  exempted  him 
from  those  defects,  which  folly  and  beggary  had 
produced  in  others.  He  said,  if  I  would  go  with 
him  to  his  country-house,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  where  his  estate  lay,  there  would  be 
more  leisure  for  this  kind  of  conversation.  I  told 
his  excellency  that  I  was  entirely  at  his  disposal ; 
and  accordingly  we  set  out  next  morning. 

During  our  journey,  he  made  me  observe  the  se- 
veral methods  used  by  farmers  in  managing  their 
lands  ;  which  to  me  were  wholly  unaccountable; 
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for,  except  in  some  very  few  places,  I  could  not 
discover  one  ear  of  corn,  or  blade  of  grass.  But 
in  three  hours  travelling,  the  scene  was  wholly 
altered ;  we  came  into  a  most  beautiful  coun- 
try :  farmers'  houses,  at  small  distances,  neatly 
built ;  the  fields  enclosed,  containing  vine-yards, 
corn-grounds,  and  meadows.  Neither  do  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  more  delightful  prospect. 
His  excellency  observed  my  countenance  to  clear 
up ;  he  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  there  his  es- 
tate began,  and  would  continue  the  same,  till  we 
should  come  to  his  house.  That  his  countrymen 
ridiculed  and  despised  him,  for  managing  his 
affairs  no  better,  and  for  setting  so  ill  an  exam- 
ple to  the  kingdom ;  which,  however,  was  fol- 
lowed by  very  few,  such  as  were  old,  and  wilful, 
and  weak,  like  himself. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  house,  which  was 
indeed  a  noble  structure,  built  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  ancient  architecture.  The  foun- 
tains, gardens,  walks,  avenues,  and  groves,  were 
all  disposed  with  exact  judgment  and  taste.  I 
gave  due  praises  to  everything  I  saw,  whereof 
his  excellency  took  not  the  least  notice  till  after 
supper ;  when,  there  being  no  third  companion, 
he  told  me,  with  a  very  melancholy  air,  that  he 
doubted  he  must  throw  down  his  houses  in  town 
and  country,  to  rebuild  them  after  the  present 
mode ;  destroy  all  his  plantations,  and  cast  others 
into  such  a  form  as  modern  usage  required,  and 
give  the  same  directions  to  his  tenants,  unless 
he  would  submit  to  incur  the  censure  of  pride, 
singularity,  affectation,  ignorance,  caprice,  and 
perhaps  increase  his  majesty's  displeasure.  That 
the  admiration  I  appeared  to  be  under  would 
cease  or  diminish,  when  he  had  informed  me  of 
some  particulars  which,  probably,  I  never  heard 
of  at  court ;  the  people  there  being  too  much 
taken  up  in  their  own  speculations,  to  have  re- 
gard to  what  passed  here  below. 

The  sum  of  his  discourse  was  to  this  effect : 
That,  about  forty  years  ago,  certain  persons 
went  up  to  Laputa,  either  upon  business  or  di- 
version, and,  after  five  months'  continuance, 
came  back  with  a  very  little  smattering  in  ma- 
thematics, but  full  of  volatile  spirits  acquired 
in  that  airy  region.  That  these  persons,  upon 
their  return,  began  to  dislike  the  management 
of  everything  below,  and  fell  into  schemes  of 
putting  all  arts,  sciences,  languages,  and  me- 
chanics, upon  a  new  foot.  To  this  end,  they 
procured  a  royal  patent  for  erecting  an  academy 
of  projectors  in  Lagado ;  and  the  humour  pre- 
vailed so  strongly  among  the  people,  that  there 
is  not  a  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  kingdom 
without  such  an  academy.  In  these  colleges, 
the  professors  contrive  new  rules  and  methods 
of  agriculture  and  building,  and  new  instru- 
ments and  tooh  for  all  trades  and  manufactures ; 
whereby,  as  they  undertake,  one  man  shall  do 
the.  work  of  ten  ;  a  palace  may  be  built  in  a 
week,  of  materials  so  durable  as  to  last  for  ever 
without  repairing ;  all  the  fruits  of  the  eartl| 
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shall  come  to  maturity  at  whatever  season  we 
think  fit  to  choose,  and  increase  a  hundred  fold 
inore  than  they  do  at  present ;  with  innumera- 
ble other  happy  proposals.    The  only  inconve- 
nience is,  that  none  of  these  projects  are  yet 
brought  to  perfection ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  whole  country  lies  miserably  waste,  the 
houses  in  ruins,  and  the  people  without  food  or 
clothes.    By  all  which,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged, they  are  fifty  times  more  violently' 
bent  upon  prosecuting  their  schemes,  driven 
equally  on  by  hope  and  despair  :  that,  as  for 
himself,  being  not  of  an  enterprizing  spirit,  he 
was  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  forms,  to  live  in 
the  houses  his  ancestors  had  built,  and  act  as 
they  did,  in  every  part  of  life,  without  innova- 
tion.   That  some  few  other  persons  of  quality 
and  gentry  had  done  the  same,  but  were  looked 
on  with  an  eye  of  contempt  and  ill-will,  as  ene- 
mies to  art,  ignorant,  and  ill  commonwealth's 
men,  preferring  their  own  ease  and  sloth  before 
the  general  improvement  of  their  country. 

His  lordship  added,  That  he  would  not,  by 
any  farther  particulars,  prevent  the  pleasure  I 
should  certainly  take  in  viewing  the  grand  aca- 
demy, whither  he  was  resolved  I  should  go. 
He  only  desired  me  to  observe  a  ruined  building, 
upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  about  three  miles 
distant,  of  which  he  gave  me  this  account: 
That  he  had  a  very  convenient  mill  within  half 
a  mile  of  his  house,  turned  by  a  current  from  a 
large  river,  and  sufficient  for  his  own  family, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  his  tenants.  That 
about  seven  years  ago,  a  club  of  those  projectors 
came  to  him  with  proposals  to  destroy  this  mill, 
and  build  another  on  the  side  of  that  mountain, 
on  the  long  ridge  whereof  a  long  canal  must  be 
cut,  for  a  repository  of  water,  to  be  conveyed 
up  by  pipes  and  engines  to  supply  the  mill:  be- 
cause the  wind  and  air  upon  a  height  agitated 
the  water,  and  thereby  made  it  fitter  for  motion; 
and  because  the  water,  descending  down  a  de- 
clivity, would  turn  the  mill  with  half  the  cur- 
rent of  a  river,  whose  course  is  more  upon  a  le- 
vel. He  said,  That,  being  then  not  very  well 
with  the  court,  and  pressed  by  many  of  his 
friends,  he  complied  with  the  proposal ;  and, 
after  employing  a  hundred  men  for  two  years, 
the  work  miscarried,  the  projectors  went  off, 
laying  the  blame  entirely  upon  him,  railing  at 
him  ever  since,  and  putting  others  upon  the  same 
experiment,  with  equal  assurance  of  success,  as 
well  as-  equal  disappointment. 

In  a  few  days  we  came  back  to  town ;  and  his 
excellency,  considering  the  bad  character  he  had 
in  the  academy,  would  not  go  with  me  himself, 
but  recommended  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  to  bear 
me  company  thither.  My  lord  was  pleased  to 
represent  me  as  a  great  admirer  of  projects,  and 
a  person  of  much  curiosity  and  easy  belief ; 
which,  indeed,  was  not  without  truth ;  for  I  had 
myself  been  a  sort  of  projector  in  my  younger 
days. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Author  permitted  to  see  the  Grand  Academy 
of  Lagado.  The  Academy  largely  described. 
The  Arts  wherein  the  Professors  employ  them- 
selves. 

This  academy  is  not  an  entire  single  build- 
ing, but  a  continuation  of  several  houses  on  both 
sides  of  a  street,  which,  growing  waste,  was  pur- 
chased and  applied  to  that  use. 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and 
went  for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every 
room  has  in  it  one  or  more  projectors ;  and,  I 
believe,  I  could  not  be  in  fewer  than  five  hun- 
dred rooms. 

The  first  man  I  Saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect, 
with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard 
long,  ragged,  and  singed  in  several  places.  His 
clothes,  shirt,  aitd  skin,  were  all  of  the  same  co- 
lour. He  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project 
for  extracting  sun-beams  out  of  cucumbers, 
which  were  to  be  put  in  phials  hermetically  seal- 
ed, and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  inclement 
summers.  He  told  me  he  did,  not  doubt,  that, 
in  eight  years  more,  he  should  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  governor's  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a 
reasonable  rate;  but  he  complained  that  his 
stock  was  low,  and  entreated  me  to  give  him 
something  as  an  encouragement  to  ingenuity, 
especially  since  this  had  been  a  very  dear  sea- 
son for  cucumbers.  I  made  him  a  small  present, 
for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  beg- 
ging from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  went  into  another  chamber,  but  was  ready 
to  hasten  back,  being  almost  overcome  with  a 
horrible  stink.  My  conductor  pressed  me  for- 
ward, conjuring  me  in  a  whisper,  to  give  no  of- 
fence, which  would  be  highly  resented;  and 
therefore  I  durst  not  so  much  as  stop  my  nose. 
The  projector  of  this  cell  was  the  most  ancient 
student  of  the  academy ;  his  face  and  beard  were 
of  a  pale  yellow  :  his  hands  and  clothes  daubed 
over  with  filth.  When  I  was  presented  to  him, 
he  gave  me  a  close  embrace,  a  compliment  I 
could  well  have  excused.  His  employment, 
from  his  first  coming  into  the  academy,  was  an 
operation  to  reduce  human  excrement  to  its  ori- 
ginal food,  by  separating  the  several  parts,  re- 
moving the  tincture  which  it  receives  from  the 
gall,  making  the  ordure  exhale,  and  scumming 
off  the  saliva.  He  had  a  weekly  allowance  from 
the  society  of  a  vessel  filled  with  human  ordure, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  Bristol  barrel. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gun- 
powder, who  likewise  shewed  me  a  treatise  he 
had  written  concerning  the  malleability  of  fire, 
which  he  intended  to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who 
had  contrived  a  new  method  for  building  houses, 
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by  beginning  at  the  roof,  and  working  downward 
to  the  foundation ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by 
the  like  practice  of  those  two  prudent  insects, 
the  bee  and  the  spider. 

There  was  a  man  born  blind,  who  had  seve- 
ral apprentices  in  his  own  condition  ;  their  em- 
ployment was  to  mix  colours  for  painters,  which 
their  master  taught  them  to  distinguish,  by  feel- 
ing and  smelling.  It  Was  indeed  my  misfortune 
to  find  them  at  that  time  not  very  perfect  in  their 
lessons,  and  the  professor  himself  happened  to 
be  generally  mistaken.  This  artist  is  much  en- 
couraged and  esteemed  by  the  whole  fraternity. 

In  another  apartment,  I  was  highly  pleased 
with  a  projector  who  had  found  a  device  of 
ploughing  the  ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the 
charges  of  ploughs,  cattle,  and  labour.  The  me- 
thod is  this :  In  an  acre  of  ground  you  bury,  at 
six  inches  distance,  and  eight  deep,  a  quantity 
of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other  mast  or  ve- 
getables, whereof  these  animals  are  fondest;  then 
you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where,  in  a  few  days,  they  will  root  up  the 
whole  ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make 
it  fit  for  sowing,  at  the  same  time  manuring  it 
with  their  dung;  it  is  true,  upon  experiment, 
they  found  the  charge  and  trouble  very  great, 
and  they  had  little  or  no  crop.  However,  it  is 
not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be  capable 
of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls 
and  ceiling  were  all  hung  round  with  cobwebs, 
except  a  narrow  passage  for  the  artist  to  go  in 
and  out.  At  my  entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me, 
not  to  disturb  his  webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal 
mistake  the  world  had  been  so  long  in,  of  using 
silk- worms,  while  we  had  such  plenty  of  domes- 
tic insects,  who  infinitely  excelled  the  former, 
because  they  understood  how  to  weave,  as  well 
as  spin.  And  he  proposed  farther,  That,  by  em- 
ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dying  silks  should 
be  wholly  saved ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convin- 
ced, when  he  shewed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies, 
most  beautifully  coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his 
spiders,  assuring  us  that  the  webs  would  take  a 
tincture  from  them ;  and,  as  he  had  them  of  all 
hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  everybody's  fancy,  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies,  of  cer- 
tain gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistency  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer,  who  had  underta- 
ken to  place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weather- 
cock on  the  town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual 
and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as 
to  answer  and  coincide  with  all  accidental  turn- 
ings of  the  wind. 

I  was  complaining  of  a  small  fit  of  the  colic, 
upon  which  my  conductor  led  me  into  a  room 
where  a  great  physician  resided,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  curing  that  disease,  by  contrary  opera- 
tions from  the  same  instrument.  He  had  a  large 
pair  of  bellows,  with  a  long  slender  muzzle  of 
ivory;  this  he  conveyed  eight  inches  up  the 
anus,  and  drawing  in  the  wind,  he  affirmed  he 


could  make  the  guts  as  lank  as  a  dried  bladder. 
But  when  the  disease  was  more  stubborn  and 
violent,  he  let  in  the  muzzle  while  the  bellows 
were  full  of  wind,  which  he  discharged  into  the 
body  of  the  patient ;  then  withdrew  the  instru- 
ment to  replenish  it,  clapping  his  thumb  strong- 
ly against  the  orifice  of  the  fundament ;  and  this 
being  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  adventi- 
tious wind  would  rush  out,  bringing  the  noxious 
along  with  it,  (like  water  put  into  a  pump,)  and 
the  patient  recovered.  I  saw  him  try  both  ex- 
periments upon  a  dog,  but  could  not  discern  any 
effect  from  the  former.  After  the  latter,  the  ani- 
mal was  ready  to  burst,  and  made  so  violent  a 
discharge  as  was  very  offensive  to  me  and  my 
companion.  The  dog  died  on  the  spot,  and  we 
left  the  doctor  endeavouring  to  recover  him  by 
the  same  operation. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shalkiot 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  ob- 
served, being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  seen  only  one  side  of  the  aca- 
demy, the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  ad- 
vancers of  speculative  learning,  of  whom  I  shall 
say  something,  when  I  have  mentioned  one  illus- 
trious person  more,  who  is  called  among  them, 
c '  The  universal  artist."  He  told  us  he  had  been 
thirty  years  employing  his  thoughts  for  the  im- 
provement of  human  life.  He  had  two  large 
rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and  fifty  men 
at  work.  Some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dry 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and 
letting  the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate; 
others  softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cu- 
shions ;  others  petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living 
horse,  to  preserve  them  from  foundering.  The 
artist  himself  was  at  that  time  busy  upon  two 
great  designs ;  the  first,  to  sow  land  with  chaff, 
wherein  he  affirmed  the  true  seminal  virtue  to 
be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several  ex- 
periments, which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to 
comprehend.  The  other  was,  by  a  certain  com- 
position of  gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  out- 
wardly applied,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool 
upon  two  young  lambs ;  and  he  hoped,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  to  propagate  the  breed  of  naked 
sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  aca- 
demy, where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  pro- 
jectors in  speculative  learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw,  was  in  a  very  large 
room,  with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salu- 
tation, observing  me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a 
frame,  which  took  up  the  greatest  part  of  both 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room,  he  said, 
Perhaps  I  might  wonder  to  see  him  employed  in 
a  project  for  improving  speculative  knowledge, 
by  practical  and  mechanical  operations.  But  the 
world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness  ; 
and,  he  flattered  himself,  that  a  more  noble  ex- 
alted thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's 
head.  Every  one  knew  how  laborious  the  usual 
method  is  of  attaining  to  arts  and  sciences  ; 
whereas,  by  his  contrivance,  the  most  ignorant 
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person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and  with  a  little  ventions  from  each  other,  who  had  thereby  at 
bodily  labour,  might  write  books  in  philosophy,  least  this  advantage,  that  it  became  a  controversy 
poetry,  politics,  laws,  mathematics,  and  theo-  which  was  the  right  owner ;  yet  I  would  take 
logy,  without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  such  caution,  that  he  should  have  the  honour  en- 
study.  He  then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  the    tire,  without  a  rival. 

sides  whereof  all  his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  !  It       We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languages, 
was  twenty  feet  square,  placed  in  the  middle  of   where  three  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon 
the  room.  The  superficies  was  composed  of  se-    improving  that  of  their  own  country, 
veral  bits  of  wood,  about  the  bigness  of  a  die,       The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse,  by 
but  some  larger  than  others.  They  were  all  link-    cutting  polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out 
ed  together  by  slender  wires.    These  bits  of   verbs  and  participles,  because,  in  reality,  all 
wood  were  covered,  on  every  square,  with  paper    things  imaginable  are  but  nouns, 
pasted  on  them  ;  and  on  these  papers  were  writ-       The  other  project  Was  a  scheme  for  entirely 
ten  all  the  words  of  their  language,  in  their  se-    abolishing  all  words  whatsoever,  and  this  was 
veral  moods,  tenses,  and  declensions,  but  with-    urged  as  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  health,  as 
out  any  order.  The  professor  then  desired  me  to    well  as  brevity.  For  it  is  plain,  that  every  word 
observe,  for  he  was  going  to  set  his  engine  at    we  speak  is,  in  some  degree,  a  diminution  of 
work.    The  pupils,  at  his  command,  took  each    our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and,  consequently,  con- 
of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle,  whereof  there    tributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives.   An  ex- 
were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the  frame,    pedient  was  therefore  offered,  that,  since  words 
and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis-    are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  con- 
position  of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He    venient  for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such 
then  commanded  six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to    things  as  were  necessary  to  express  a  particular 
read  the  several  lines  softly,  as  they  appeared    business  they  are  to  discourse  on.  And  this  in- 
upon  the  frame ;  and,  where  they  found  three    vention  Would  certainly  have  taken  place,  to  the 
or  four  words  together  that  might  make  part  of    great  ease,  as  well  as  health,  of  the  subject,  if 
a  sentence,  they  dictated  to  the  four  remaining    the  women,  in  conjunction  with  the  vulgar  and 
boys,  who  were  scribes.  This  work  was  repeat-    illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
ed  three  or  four  times,  and,  at  every  turn,  the    unless  they  might  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  speak 
engine  was  so  contrived,  that  the  words  shifted    with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner  of  their 
into  new  places,  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  mo-    forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
ved  upside  down.  mies  to  science  are  the  common  people.  How- 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  em-  ever,  many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere 
ployed  in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  shew-  to  the  new  scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by 
ed  me  several  volumes  in  large  folio,  already  col-  things,  which  has  only  this  inconvenience  at- 
lected,  of  broken  sentences,  which  he  intended  tending  it,  that,  if  a  mans  business  be  very 
to  piece  together,  and,  out  of  those  rich  mate-  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged, 
rials,  to  give  the  world  a  complete  body  of  all  in  proportion,  to  carry  a  greater  bundle  of  things 
arts  and  sciences ;  which,  however,  might  be  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford  one  or  two 
still  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the  pub-  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have  often  be- 
lie would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employ-  held  two  of  these  sages  almost  sinking  under  the 
ing  five  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlars  among  us ; 
oblige  the  managers  to  contribute  in  common  who,  when  they  met  in  the  street,  would  lay 
their  several  collections.  down  their  loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  con- 

He  assured  me,  That  this  invention  had  em-    versation  for  an  hour  together,  then  put  up  their 

Eloyed  all  his  thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  implements,  help  each  other  to  resume  their 
ad  emptied  the  whole  vocabulary  into  his  frame,  bundles,  and  take  their  leave, 
and  made  the  strictest  computation  of  the  gene-  But  for  short  conversations,  a  man  may  carry 
ral  proportion  there  is  in  books  between  the  num-  implements  in  his  pockets,  and  under  his  arms, 
bers  of  particles,  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  other  enough  to  supply  him  :  and  in  his  house  he  can- 
parts  of  speech.  not  be  at  a  loss.  Therefore  the  room  where  com- 
I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgment  to  this  pany  meet  who  practise  this  art,  is  full  of  all 
illustrious  person,  for  his  great  communicative-  things,  ready  at  hand,  requisite  to  furnish  mad- 
ness ;  and  promised,  if  ever  I  had  the  good  for-  ter  for  this  kind  of  artificial  converse, 
tune  to  return  to  my  native  country,  that  I  would  Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  m- 
do  him  justice,  as  the  sole  inventor  of  this  wonder-  vention  was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  universal 
ful  machine ;  the  form  and  contrivance  of  which  I  language,  to  be  understood  in  all  civilized  na- 
desired  leave  to  delineate  on  paper,  as  in  the  fi-  tions,  whose  goods  and  utensils  are  generally  of 
gure  here  annexed.*  I  told  him,  although  it  were  the  same  kind,  or  nearly  resembling,  so  that 
the  custom  of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  in-    their  uses  might  easily  be  comprehended.  And 


*  This  ligurc  is  thought  unnecessary. 
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thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified  to  treat  with 
foreign  princes,  or  ministers  of  state,  to  whose 
tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the 
master  taught  his  pupils  after  a  method  scarce 
imaginable  to  us  in  Europe.  The  proposition  and 
demonstration  were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wa- 
fer, with  ink  composed  of  a  cephalic  tincture. 
This  the  student  was  to  swallow  upon  a  fasting 
stomach,  and  for  three  days  following  eat  no- 
thing but  bread  and  water.  As  the  wafer  digest- 
ed, the  tincture  mounted  to  his  brain,  bearing 
the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  success 
has  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  partly 
by  the  perverseness  of  lads,  to  whom  this  bolus 
is  so  nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside, 
and  discharge  it  upwards,  before  it  can  operate ; 
neither  have  they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so 
long  an  abstinence  as  the  prescription  requires, 

CHAP.  VL 

A  farther  Account  of  the  Academy,  The  Author 
proposes  some  Improvements,  which  are  Iw- 
nourably  received. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors,  I  was  but 
ill  entertained ;  the  professors  appearing,  in  my 
judgment,  wholly  out  of  their  senses ;  which  is 
a  scene  that  never  fails  to  make  me  melancholy. 
These  unhappy  people  were  proposing  schemes 
for  persuading  monarchs  to  choose  favourites 
upon  the  score  of  their  wisdom,  capacity,  and 
virtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  consult  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilities,  and 
eminent  services  ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  by  placing  it  on  the  same 
foundation  with  -that  of  their  people  ;  of  choo- 
sing for  employments,  persons  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise them  ;  with  many  other  wild  impossible 
chimeras,  that  never  entered  before  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  and  confirmed  in  me 
the  old  observation,  That  there  is  nothing  so  ex- 
travagant and  irrational,  which  some  philoso- 
phers have  not  maintained  for  truth. 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of 
them  were  not  so  visionary.  There  was  a  most 
ingenious  doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
versed  in  the  whole  nature  and  system  of  govern- 
ment. This  illustrious  person  had  very  usefully 
employed  his  studies,  in  finding  out  effectual  re- 
medies for  all  diseases  and  corruptions,  to  which 
the  several  kinds  of  public  administration  are 
subject,  by  the  vices  or  infirmities  of  those  who 
govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiousness  of  those 
who  are  to  obey.  For  instance  ;  whereas  all  wri- 
ters and  reasoners  have  agreed,  that  there  is  a 
strict  universal  resemblance  between  the  natural 
and  the  political  body ;  can  there  be  anything 
more  evident,  than  that  the  health  qf  both  must 


be  preserved,  and  the  diseases  cured  by  the  same 
prescriptions  ?  It  is  allowed,  that  senates  and 
reat  councils  are  often  troubled  with  redun- 
ant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant  humours: 
with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  more  of  the 
heart ;  with  strong  convulsions,  with  grievous 
contractions  of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both 
hands,  but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen, 
flatus,  vertigoes,  and  deliriums ;  with  scrofulous 
tumours,  full  of  fetid  purulent  matter;  with 
sour  frothy  ructations  :  with  canine  appetites, 
and  crudeness  of  digestion,  besides  many  others 
needless  to  mention.  This  doctor  therefore  pro- 
posed, That,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  three 
first  days  of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  debate  feel  the  pulses  of  every  senator: 
after  which,  having  maturely  considered  and 
consulted  upon  the  nature  of  the  several  mala- 
dies, and  the  methods  of  cure,  they  should,  on 
the  fourth  day,  return  to  the  senate-house,  at- 
tended by  their  apothecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicines;  and  before  the  members  sat,  ad- 
minister to  each  of  them  lenitives,  aperitives, 
abstersives,  corrosives,  restringents,  palliatives, 
laxatives,  cephalalgics,  icterics,  apophlegmatics, 
acoustics,  as  their  several  cases  required;  and, 
according  as  these  medicines  should  operate,  re* 
peat,  alter,  or  omit  them,  at  the  next  meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense 
to  the  public ;  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
be  of  much  use  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  in 
those  countries  where  senates  have  any  share  in 
the  legislative  power ;  beget  unanimity,  shorten 
debates,  open  a  few  mouths  which  are  now  clo- 
sed, and  close  many  more  which  are  now  open  ; 
curb  thepetulancy  of  the  young,  and  correct  the 
positiveness  of  the  old ;  rouse  the  stupid,  and 
damp  the  pert. 

Again :  because  it  is  a  general  complaint,  that 
the  favourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short 
and  weak  memories ;  the  same  doctor  proposed1, 
That  whoever  attended  a  first  minister,  after 
having  told  his  business,  with  the  utmost  bre- 
vity and  in  the  plainest  words,  should,  at  his  de~ 
parture,  give  the  said  minister  a  tweak  by  the 
nose,  or  a  kick  on  the  belly,  or  tread  on  his  corns, 
or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ears,  or  run  a  pin  in- 
to his  breech,  or  pinch  his  arm  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  forgetfulness  ;  and  at  every  levee-day, 
repeat  the  same  operation,  till  the  business  were 
done,  or  absolutely  refused. 

He  likewise  directed,  That  every  senator  in 
the  great  council  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  deli- 
vered his  opinion,  and  argued  in  the  defence  of 
it,  should  be  obliged  to  give  his  vote  directly 
contrary  ;  because,  if  that  were  done,  the  result 
would  infallibly  terminate  in  the  good  of  the 
public. 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offer- 
ed a  wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them. 
The  method  is  this :  You  take  a  hundred  lead- 
ers pf  each  party  ;  you  dispose  them  into  coupler 
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of  such  whose  heads  are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then 
let  two  nice  operators  saw  off  the  occiput  of  each 
couple  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  brain  may  be  equally  divided.  Let  the  oc- 
ciputs, thus  cut  off,  be  interchanged,  applying 
each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requires  some 
exactness,  but  the  professor  assured  us,  That  if 
it  were  dexterously  performed,  the  cure  would 
be  infallible.  For  he  argued  thus :  That  the 
two  half  brains  being  left  to  debate  the  matter 
between  themselves  within  the  space  of  one  skull, 
would  soon  come  to  a  good  understanding,  and 
produce  that  moderation,  as  well  as  regularity 
of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in  the 
heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  come  into  the 
world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motion  ;  and 
as  to  the  diflPerence  of  brains,  in  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, among  those  who  are  directors  in  faction, 
the  doctor  assured  us,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  it  was  a  perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  pro- 
fessors, about  the  most  commodious  and  enec- 
tual  ways  and  means  of  raising  money,  without 
grieving  the  subject.  The  first  affirmed,  The 
justest  method  would  be,  to  lay  a  certain  tax 
upon  vices  and  folly ;  and  the  sum  fixed  upon 
every  man  to  be  rated,  after  the  fairest  manner, 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was 
of  an  opinion  directly  contrary ;  To  tax  those 
qualities  of  body  and  mind,  for  which  men 
chiefly  value  themselves ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  degrees  of  excelling :  the 
decision  whereof  should  be  left  entirely  to  their 
own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon  men, 
who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
and  the  assessments,  according  to  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  favours  they  have  received ; 
for  which,  they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own 
vouchers.  Wit,  valour,  and  politeness,  were  like- 
wise proposed  to  be  largely  taxed,  and  collectedin 
the  same  manner,  by  every  person's  giving  his 
own  word  for  the  quantum  of  what  he  possess- 
ed. But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom,  and 
learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all ;  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a 
kind,  that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his 
neighbour,  or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  where- 
in they  had  the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to 
be  determined  by  their  own  judgment.  But 
constancy,  chastity,  good  sense,  and  good  na- 
ture, were  not  rated,  because  they  would  not 
bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle 
for  employments;  every  man  first  taking  an 
oath,  and  giving  security,  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  court,  whether  he  won  or  not ;  after  which, 
the  losers  had,  in  their  turn,  the  liberty  of  raf- 
fling upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thus,  hope  and 
expectation  would  be  kept  alive ;  none  would 


complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  Fortune,  whose  shoul- 
ders are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
ministry. 

Another  professor  shewed  me  a  large  paper  of 
instructions  for  discovering  plots  and  conspira- 
cies against  the  government.  He  advised  great 
statesmen  to  examine  into  the  diet  of  all  sus- 
pected persons ;  their  times  of  eating ;  upon 
which  side  they  lay  in  bed ;  with  which  hand 
they  wiped  their  posteriors ;  take  a  strict  view 
of  their  excrements,  and  from  the  colour,  the 
odour,  the  taste,  the  consistence,  the  crudeness, 
or  maturity  of  digestion,  form  a  judgment  of 
their  thoughts  and  designs:  because  men  are 
never  so  serious,  thoughtful,  and  intent,  as  when 
they  are  at  stool,  which  he  found  by  experience  : 
for,  in  such  conjunctures,  when  he  used,  merely 
as  a  trial,  to  consider  which  was  the  best  way  of 
murdering  the  king,  his  ordure  would  have  a 
tincture  of  green ;  but  quite  different,  when  he 
thought  only  of  raising  an  insurrection,  or  burn- 
ing the  metropolis. 

The  whole  discourse  was  written  with  great 
acuteness,  containing  many  observations,  both 
curious  and  useful  for  politicians ;  but,  as  I  con- 
ceived, not  altogether  complete.  This  I  ventu- 
red to  tell  the  author,  and  offered,  if  he  pleased, 
to  supply  him  with  some  additions.  He  recei- 
ved my  proposition  with  more  compliance  than 
is  usual  among  writers,  especially  those  of  the 
projecting  species ;  professing  he  would  be  glad 
to  receive  farther  information. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kjngdom  of  Tribnia, 
by  the  natives  called  Langdon,  where  I  had  so- 
journed some  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  consist  in  a  manner  wholly  of  discover- 
ers, witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors, 
evidences,  swearers,  together  with  their  several 
subservient  and  subaltern  instruments,  all  un- 
der the  colours,  the  conduct,  and  the  pay  of  mi- 
nisters of  state,  and  their  deputies.  The  plots, 
in  that  kingdom,  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons,  who  desire  to  raise,  their  own 
characters  of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore 
new  vigour  to  a  crazy  administration ;  to  stifle 
pr  divert  general  discontents ;  to  fill  their  cof- 
fers with  forfeitures ;  and  raise  or  sink  the  opi- 
nion of  public  credit,  as  .either  shall  best  answer 
their  private  advantage.  It  is  first  agreed  and 
settled  among  them,  what  suspected  persons 
shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then,  effectual  care 
is  taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  papers, 
and  put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  are 
delivered  to  a  set  of  artists,  very  dexterous  in 
finding  out  the  mysterious  meanings  of  words, 
syllables,  and  letters:  for  instance,  they  can 
discover  a  close-stool,  to  signify  a  privy  council ; 
a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate  ;  a  lame  dog,  an  inva- 
der ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  buzzard, 
a  prime  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high  priest  j  a 
gibbet,  a  secretary  of  state ;  a  chamber-pot,  a 
committee  of  grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ; 
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a  broom,  a  revolution ;  a  mouse-trap,  an  em- 
ployment ;  a  bottomless  pit,  a  treasury ;  a  sink, 
a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a  favourite  ,*  a  broken 
reed,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  empty  tun,  a  gene- 
ral ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  method  fails,  they  have  two  others 
more  effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them 
call  acrostics  and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  de- 
cipher all  initial  letters  into  political  meanings. 
Thus,  N,  shall  signify  a  plot ;  B,  a  regiment  of 
horse ;  L,  a  fleet  at  sea :  or,  secondly,  by  trans- 
posing the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  any  suspect- 
ed paper,  they  can  lay  open  the  deepest  designs  of 
a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if  I  should 
say  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  Our  brother  Tom 
has  just  got  the  piles a  skilful  decipherer 
would  discover,  that  the  same  letters  which  com- 
pose that  sentence,  maybe  analysed  into  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  Resist,  a  plot  is  brought 

home,  the  tour."  And  this  is  the  anagram- 

matic  method. 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledg- 
ments for  communicating  these  observations, 
and  promised  to  make  honourable  mention  of 
me  in  his  treatise. 

I  saw  nothing  in  this  country  that  could  in- 
vite me  to  a  longer  continuance,  and  began  to 
think  of  returning  home  to  England. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Author  haves  Lagado.  Arrives  at  Maldo- 
nada.  No  Ship  ready.  He  takes  a  short  Voy- 
age to  Glubbdubdrib.  His  Reception  by  the 
Governor* 

The  continent,  of  which  this  kingdom  is  a 
part,  extends  itself,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
eastward,  to  that  unknown  tract  of  America 
westward  of  California  :  and  north,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  is  not  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Lagado ;  where  there  is  a  good 
port,  and  much  commerce  with  the  great  island 
of  Luggnagg,  situated  to  the  north-west,  about 
29  degrees  north  latitude,  and  140  longitude. 
This  island  of  Luggnagg  stands  south-eastward 
of  Japan,  about  a  hundred  leagues  distant.  There 
is  a  strict  alliance  between  the  Japanese  empe- 
ror and  the  king  of-  Luggnagg,  which  affords 
frequent  opportunities  of  sailing  from  one  island 
to  the  other.  I  determined  therefore  to  direct 
my  course  this  way,  in  order  to  my  return  to 
Europe.  I  hired  two  mules,  with  a  guide,  to 
shew  me  the  way,  and  carry  my  small  baggage. 
I  took  leave  of  my  noble  protector,  who  had 
shewn  me  so  much  favour,  and  made  me  a  ge- 
nerous present  at  my  departure. 

My  journey  was  without  any  accident  or  ad- 
venture worth  relating.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Maldonada,  (for  so  it  is  called,)  there 


was  no  ship  in  the  harbour  bound  for  Luggnagg, 
nor  likely  to  be  in  some  time.  The  town  is 
about  as  large  as  Portsmouth.  I  soon  fell  into 
some  acquaintance,  and  was  very  hospitably  re- 
ceived. A  gentleman  of  distinction  said  to  me, 
That  since  the  ships  bound  for  Luggnagg  could 
not  be  ready  in  less  than  a  month,  it  might  be 
no  disagreeable  amusement  for  me  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  little  island  of  Glubbdubdrib,  about  five 
leagues  off  to  the  south-west.  He  offered  him- 
self and  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  that  I 
should  be  provided  with  a  small  conyenient  bark 
for  the  voyage. 

Glubbdubdrib,  as  nearly  as  I  can  interpret 
the  word,  signifies  the  island  of  sorcerers,  or 
magicians. 

It  is  about  one  third  as  large  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  extremely  fruitful :  it  is  governed 
by  the  head  of  a  certain  tribe,  who  are  all  ma-- 
gicians.  This  tribe  marries  only  among  each, 
other,  and  the  eldest  in  succession  is  prince  or 
governor.  He  has  a  noble  palace,  and  a  park 
of  about  three  thousand  acres,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  hewn  stone  twenty  feet  high.  In  this 
park  are  several  small  enclosures  for  cattle,  corn, 
and  gardening. 

The  governor  and  his  family  are  served  and 
attended  by  domestics  of  a  kind  somewhat  un- 
usual. By  his  skill  in  necromancy  he  has  a  power 
of  calling  whom  he  pleases  from  the  dead,  and 
commanding  their  service  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  no  longer ;  nor  can  he  call  the  same  persons 
Up  again  in  less  than  three  months,  except  upon 
very  extraordinary  occasions. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  island,  which  was 
about  eleven  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  me  went  to  the  governor, 
and  desired  admittance  for  a  stranger,  who  came 
on  purpose  to  have  the  honour  of  attending  on  his 
highness.  This  was  immediately  granted,  and 
we  all  three  entered  the  gate  of  the  palace  be- 
tween two  rows  of  guards,  armed  and  dressed 
after  a  very  antic  manner,  and  something  in  their 
countenances  that  made  my  flesh  creep  with 
a  horror  I  cannot  express.  We  passed  through 
several  apartments,  between  servants  of  the 
same  sort,  ranked  on  each  side  as  before,  till  we 
came  to  the  chamber  of  presence  ;  where,  after 
three  profound  obeisances,  and  a  few  general 
questions,  we  were  permitted  to  sit  on  three 
stools,  near  the  lowest  step  of  his  highnesses 
,  throne.  He  understood  the  language  of  Balni- 
barbi,  although  it  were  different  from  that  of 
this  island.  He  desired  me  to  give  him  some 
account  of  my  travels ;  and,  to  let  me  see  that  I 
should  be  treated  without  ceremony,  he  dismiss- 
ed all  his  attendants  with  a  turn  of  his  finger  ; 
at  which,  to  my  great  astonishment,  they  va- 
nished in  an  instant,  like  visions  in  a  dream 
when  we  awake  on  a  sudden.  I  could  not  reco- 
ver myself  in  some  time,  till  the  governor  assu- 
red me,  that  I  should  receive  no  hurt :  and  ob- 
serving my  two  companions  to  be  under  no  con- 
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corn,  who  had  been  often  entertained  in  the  same 
manner,  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  related  to  his 
highness  a  shorthistory  of  my  several  adventures  ; 
yet  not  without  some  hesitation,  and  frequent- 
ly looking  behind  me  to  the  place  where  I  had 
seen  those  domestic  spectres.  I  had  the  honour 
to  dine  with  the  governor,  where  a  new  set  of 
ghosts  served  up  the  meat,  and  waited  at  table.  I 
now  observed  myself  to  be  less  terrified  than  I 
had  been  in  the  morning.  I  staid  till  sunset, 
but  humbly  desired  his  highness  to  excuse  me 
for  not  accepting  his  invitation  of  lodging  in  the 
palace.  My  two  Mends  and  I  lay  at  a  private 
house  in  the  town  adjoining,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  this  little  island ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  returned  to  pay  our  duty  to  the  gover- 
nor, as  he  was  pleased  to  command  us. 

After  this  manner  we  continued  in  the  island 
for  ten  days,  most  part  of  every  day  with  the 
governor,  and  at  night  in  our  lodging.  1  soon 
grew  so  familiarized  to  the  sight  of  spirits,  that, 
after  the  third  or  fourth  time,  they  gave  me  no 
emotion  at  all ;  or,  if  I  had  any  apprehensions 
left,  my  curiosity  prevailed  over  them.  For  his 
highness  the  governor  ordered  me  to  call  up 
whatever  persons  I  would  choose  to  name,  and 
in  whatever  numbers,  among  all  the  dead  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time, 
and  command  them  to  answer  any  questions 
I  should  think  fit  to  ask  ;  with  this  condition, 
that  my  questions  must  be  confined  within  the 
compass  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  And  one 
thing  I  might  depend  upon,  that  they  would 
certainly  tell  me  the  truth,  for  lying  was  a  ta- 
lent of  no  use  in  the  lower  world. 

I  made  my  humble  acknowledgments  to  his 
highness  for  so  great  a  favour.  We  were  in  a 
chamber,  from  whence  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
into  the  park.  And  because  my  first  inclina- 
tion was  to  be  entertained  with  scenes  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  I  desired  to  see  Alexander 
the  Great  at  the  head  of  his  army,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Arbela ;  which,  upon  a  motion  of  the 
governor's  finger,  immediately  appeared  in  a 
large  field,  under  the  window  where  we  stood. 
Alexander  was  called  up  into  the  room  ;  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  understood  his 
Greek,  and  had  but  "little  of  my  own.  He  as- 
sured me  upon  his  honour,  that  he  was  not 
poisoned,  but  died  of  a  bad  fever  by  excessive 
drinking. 

Next,  I  saw  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps,  who 
told  me,  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his 
camp. 

I  saw  Caesar  and  Pompey  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  just  ready  to  engage.  I  saw  the  former 
in  his  last  great  triumph.  I  desired  that  the 
senate  of  Rome  might  appear  before  me  in  one 
large  chamber,  and  a  modern  representative,  in 
counterview,  in  another.  The  first  seemed  to 
be  an  assembly  of  heroes  and  demi-gods ;  the 
other,  a  knot  of  pedlars,  pickpockets,  highway- 
men, and  bullies. 


The  governor,  at  my  request,  gave  the  sign 
for  Caesar  and  Brutus  to  advance  towards  us.  I 
was  struck  with  a  profound  veneration  at  the 
sight  Of  Brutus,  and  could  easily  discover  the 
most  consummate  virtue,  the  greatest  intrepidi- 
ty and  firmness  of  mind,  the  truest  love  of  his 
country,  and  general  benevolence  for  mankind, 
in  every  lineament  of  his  countenance.  I  ob- 
served with  much  pleasure,  that  these  two  per- 
sons were  in  good  intelligence  with  each  other ; 
and  Caesar  freely  confessed  to  me,  that  the 
greatest  actions  of  his  own  life  were  not  equal, 
by  many  degrees,  to  the  glory  of  taking  it  away. 
I  had  the  honour  to  have  much  conversation 
with  Brutus ;  and  was  told,  that  his  ances- 
tor Junius,  Socrates,  Epaminondas,  Cato  the 
younger,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  himself,  were 
perpetually  together:  a  sextumvirate,  to, which 
all  the  ages  of  the  world  cannot  add  a  seventh. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  relating  what  vast  numbers  of  illustrious 
persons  were  called  up,  to  gratify  that  insa- 
tiable desire  I  had  to  see  the  world  in  every  pe- 
riod of  antiquity  placed  before  me.  I  chiefly 
fed  mine  eyes  with  beholding  the  destroyers  of 
tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  the  restorers  of  liber- 
ty to  oppressed  and  injured  nations.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  received 
in  my  own  mind,  after  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  it  a  suitable  entertainment  to  the  reader. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

A  farther  Account  of  Gluhbdubdrib.  Ancient 
and  modern  History  corrected. 

Having  a  desire  to  see  those  ancients  who 
were  most  renowned  for  wit  and  learning,  I  set 
apart  one  day  on  purpose.  I  proposed  that  Ho- 
mer and  Aristotle  might  appear  at  the  head  of 
all  their  commentators  ;  but  these  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  some  hundreds  were  forced  to  at- 
tend in  the  court  and  outward  rooms  of  the  pa- 
lace. I  knew,  and  could  distinguish  those  two 
heroes,  at  first  sight,  not  only  from  the  crowd, 
but  from  each  other.  Homer  was  the  taller  and 
comelier  person  of  the  two,  walked  very  erect 
for  one  of  his  age,  and  his  eyes  were  the  most 
quick  and  piercing  I  ever  beheld.  Aristotle 
stooped  much,  and  made  use  of  a  staff.  His 
visage  was  meagre,  his  hair  lank  and  thin,  and 
his  voice  hollow.  1  soon  discovered  that  both 
of  them  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them 
before.  And  I  had  a  whisper  from  a  ghost, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  that  these  commentators 
always  kept  in  the  most  distant  quarters  from 
their  principals,  in  the  lower  world,  through  a 
consciousness  of  shame  and  guilt,  because  they 
had  so  horribly  misrepresented  the  meaning  of 
those  authors  to  posterity.  I  introduced  Didy- 
nms  and  Eustathius  to  Homer,  and  prevailed 
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on  him  to  treat  them  better  than  perhaps  they 
deserved,  for  he  soon  found  they  wanted  a  ge- 
nius to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  But 
Aristotle  was  out  of  all  patience  with  the  ac- 
count I  gave  him  of  Scotus  and  Ramus,  as  I 
presented  them  to  him ;  and  he  asked  them, 
whether  the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  as  great  dun- 
ces as  themselves  ? 

I  then  desired  the  governor  to  call  up  Des*> 
cartes  and  Gassendi,  with  whom  I  prevailed  to 
explain  their  systems  to  Aristotle.  This  great 
philosopher  freely  acknowledged  his  own  mis- 
takes in  natural  philosophy,  because  he  proceed-* 
ed  in  many  things  upon  conjecture,  as  all  men 
must  do;  and  he  found,  that  Gassendi,  who 
had  made  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  as  palatable 
as  he  could,  and  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  were 
equally  to  be  exploded.  He  predicted  the  same 
fate  to  attraction,  whereof  the  present  learned 
are  such  zealous  assertors.  He  said,  that  new 
systems  of  nature  were  but  new  fashions,  which 
would  vary  in  every  age ;  and  even  those  who 
pretend  to  demonstrate  them  from  mathemati- 
cal principles,  would  flourish  but  a  short  period 
.  of  time,  and  be  out  of  vogue  when  that  was  de- 
termined. 

I  spent  five  days  in  conversing  with  many 
others  of  the  ancient  learned.  I  saw  most  of  the 
first  Roman  emperors.  I  prevailed  on  the  go- 
vernor to  call  up  Eliogabalus's  cooks  to  dress  us 
a  dinner,  but  they  could  not  shew  us  much  of 
their  skill,  for  want  of  materials.  A  helot  of  Age- 
silaus  made  us  a  dish  of  Spartan  broth,  but  I 
was  not  able  to  get  down  a  second  spoonful. 

The  two  gentlemen,  who  conducted  me  to  the 
island,  were  pressed  by  their  private  affairs  to 
return  in  three  days,  which  I  employed  in  see- 
ing some  of  the  modern  dead,  who  had  made  the 
greatest  figure,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
past,  in  our  own  and  other  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  having  been  always  a  great  admirer  of  old 
illustrious  families,  I  desired  the  governor  would 
call  up  a  dozen  or  two  of  kings,  with  their  an- 
cestors in  order,  for  eight  or  nine  generations. 
But  my  disappointment  was  grievous  and  unex- 
pected ;  for,  instead  of  a  long-  train  with  royal 
diadems,  I  saw  in  one  family  two  fiddlers,  three 
spruce  courtiers,  and  an  Italian  prelate.  In  an- 
other, a  barber,  an  abbot,  and  two  cardinals.  I 
have  too  great  a  veneration'  for  crowned  heads, 
to  dwell  any  longer  on  so  nice  a  subject.  But  as 
to  counts,  marquises,  dukes,  earls,  and  the  like, 
I  was  not  so  scrupulous.  And  I  confess,  it  was 
not  without  some  pleasure,  that  I  found  myself 
able  to  trace  the  particular  features,  by  which 
certain  families  are  distinguished,  up  to  their 
originals.  I  could  plainly  discover  whence  one 
family  derives  a  long  chin ;  why  a  second  has 
abounded  with  knaves  for  two  generations,  and 
fools  for  two  more ;  why  a  third  happened  to 
be  crack-brained,  and  a  fourth  to  be  sharpers  ; 
whence  it  came,  what  Polydore  Virgil  says  of  a 
certain  great  house,  Nee  vir  fortis,  net  fcemina 


casta  ;  how  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  cowardice, 
grew  to  be  characteristics,  by  which  certain  fa- 
milies are  distinguished  as  much  as  by  their 
coats  of  arms ;  who  first  brought  the  pox  into  a 
noble  house,  which  has  lineally  descended  in 
scrofulous  tumours  to  their  posterity.  Neither 
oould  I  wonder  at  all  this,  when  I  saw  such  an 
interruption  of  lineages,  by  pages,  lackeys,  va- 
lets, coachmen,  gamesters,  fiddlers,  players,  cap- 
tains, and  pickpockets. 

I  was  chiefly  disgusted  with  modern  history  ; 
for,  having  strictly  examined  all  the  persons  of 
greatest  name  in  the  courts  of  princes,  for  a  hun- 
dred years  past,  I  found  how  the  world  had  been 
misled  by  prostitute  writers,  to  ascribe  the  great- 
est exploits  in  war,  to  cowards ;  the  wisest 
counsel,  to  fools ;  sincerity,  to  flatterers ;  Ilo- 
man  virtue,  to  betrayers  of  their  country ;  piety, 
to  atheists ;  chastity,  to  sodomites ;  truth,  to 
informers :  how  many  innocent  and  excellent 
persons  had  been  condemned  to  death  or  banish- 
ment, by  the  practising  of  great  ministers  upon 
the  corruption  of  judges,  and  the  malice  of  fac- 
tions; how  many  villains  had  been  exalted  to 
the  highest  places  of  trust,  power,  dignity,  and 
profit :  how  great  a  share  in  the  motions  and 
events  of  courts,  councils,  and  senates,  might  be 
challenged  by  bawds,  whores,  pimps,  parasites, 
and  buffoons.  How  low  an  opinion  I  had  of 
human  wisdom  and  integrity,  when  I  was  truly 
informed  of  the  springs  and  motives  of  great  en- 
terprizes  and  revolutions  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  contemptible  accidents  to  which  they  owed 
their  success ! 

Here  I  discovered  the  roguery  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  pretend  to  write  anecdotes,  or  se- 
cret history ;  who  send  so  many  kings  to  their 
graves  with  a  cup  of  poison ;  will  repeat  the  dis- 
course between  a  prince  and  chief  minister, 
where  no  witness  was  by  ;  unlock  the  thoughts 
and  cabinets  of  ambassadors  and  secretaries  of 
state  ;  and  have  the  perpetual  misfortune  to  be 
mistaken.  Here  I  discovered  the  true  cause 
of  many  great  events  that  have  surprised  the 
world ;  how  a  whore  can  govern  the  back-stairs, 
the  back-stairs  a  council,  and  the  council  a  se- 
nate. A  general  confessed  in  my  presence,  That 
he  got  a  victory  purely  by  the  force  of  cowar- 
dice and  ill-conduct ;  andan  admiral,  That,  for 
want  of  proper  intelligence,  he  beat  the  enemy, 
to  whom  he  intended  to  betray  the  fleet.  Three 
kings  protested  to  me,  That  in  their  whole  reigns 
they  never  did  once  prefer  any  person  of  merit, 
unless  by  mistake,  or  treachery  of  some  minis- 
ter in  whom  they  confided :  neither  would  they 
do  it  if  they  were  to  live  again  ;  and  they  shew- 
ed, with  great  strength  of  reason,  That  the 
royal  throne  could  not  be  supported  without 
corruption,  because  that  positive,  confident,  res- 
tive temper,  which  virtue  infused  into  a  man, 
was  a  perpetual  clog  to  public  business. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire,  in  a  particular 
manner,  by  what  method  great  numbers  had 
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procured  to  themselves  high  titles  of  honour, 
and  prodigious  estates  ;  and  I  confined  my  in- 
quiry to  a  very  modern  period  ;  however,  with- 
out grating  upon  present  times,  because  I  would 
be  sure  to  give  no  offence  even  to  foreigners  ; 
for  I  hope  the  reader  need  not  to  be  told,  that  I 
do  not  in  the  least  intend  my  own  country,  in 
what  I  say  upon  this  occasion.  A  great  num- 
ber of  persons  concerned  were  called  up  ;  and, 
upon  a  very  slight  examination,  discovered  such 
a  scene  of  infamy,  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
without  some  seriousness.  Perjury,  oppression, 
subornation,  fraud,  pandarism,  and  the  like  in- 
firmities, were  among  the  most  excusable  arts 
they  had  to  mention ;  and  for  these  I  gave,  as  it 
was  reasonable,  great  allowance.  But  when 
some  confessed  they  owed  their  greatness  and 
wealth  to  sodomy,  or  incest ;  others,  to  the  pros- 
tituting of  their  own  wives  and  daughters  ; 
others,  to  the  betraying  of  their  country  or  their 
prince ;  some,  to  poisoning ;  more,  to  the  per- 
verting of  justice,  in  order  to  destroy  the  inno- 
cent ;  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  these  disco- 
veries inclined  me  a  little  to  abate  of  that  pro- 
found veneration,  which  I  am  naturally  apt  to 
pay  to  persons  of  high  rank,  who  ought  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  due  to  their 
sublime  dignity,  by  us  their  inferiors. 

I  had  often  read  of  some  great  services  done 
to  princes  and  states,  and  desired  to  see  the  per- 
sons by  whom  those  services  were  performed. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told,  That  their  names 
were  to  be  found  on  no  record,  except  a  few  of 
them,  whom  history  has  represented  as  the  vi- 
lest of  rogues  and  traitors.  As  to  the  rest,  I  had 
never  once  heard  of  them.  They  all  appeared 
with  dejected  looks,  and  in  the  meanest  habit ; 
most  of  them  telling  me,  they  died  in  poverty 
and  disgrace,  and  the  rest  on  a  scaffold  or  a  gib- 
bet. 

Among  others,  there  was  one  person,  whose 
case  appeared  a  little  singular.  He  had  a  youth 
about  eighteen  years  old  standing  by  his  side. 
He  told  me,  He  had  for  many  years  been  com- 
mander of  a  ship  ;  and  in  the  sea  fight  at  Ac- 
tium,  had  the  good  fortune  to  break  through  the 
enemy's  great  line  of  battle,  sink  three  of  their 
capital  ships,  and  take  a  fourth,  which  was  the 
6ole  cause  of  Antony's  flight,  and  of  the  victory 
that  ensued ;  that  the  youth  standing  by  him, 
his  only  son,  was  killed  in  the  action.  He  added, 
That  upon  the  confidence  of  some  merit,  the  war 
being  at  an  end,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  solicited 
at  the  court  of  Augustus  to  be  preferred  to  a 
greater  ship,  whose  commander  had  been  killed  ; 
but,  without  any  regard  to  his  pretensions,  it 
was  given  to  a  boy  who  had  never  seen  the  sea, 
the  son  of  Libertina,  who  waited  on  one  of  the 
emperor's  mistresses.  Returning  back  to  his 
own  vessel,  he  was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty, 
and  the  ship  given  to  a  favourite  page  of  Publi- 
cola,  the  vice-admiral ;  whereupon  he  retired  to 
a  poor  farm  at  a  great  distance  frojn  Home,  and 


there  ended  his  life.  I  was  so  curious  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  story,  that  I  desired  Agrippa 
might  be  called,  who  was  admiral  in  that  fight. 
He  appeared,  and  confirmed  the  whole  account ; 
but  with  much  more  advantage  to  the  captain, 
whose  modesty  had  extenuated  or  concealed  a 
great  part  of  his  merit. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  corruption  grown  so 
high  and  so  quick  in  that  empire,  by  the  force 
of  luxury  so  lately  introduced,  which  made  me 
less  wonder  at  many  parallel  cases  in  other 
countries,  where  vices  of  all  kinds  have  reigned 
so  much  longer,  and  where  the  whole  praise,  as 
well  as  pillage,  has  been  engrossed  by  the  chief 
commander,  who,  perhaps,  had  the  least  title  to 
either. 

As  every  person  called  up  made  exactly  the 
same  appearance  he  had  done  in  the  world,  it 
gave  me  melancholy  reflections  to  observe  how 
much  the  race  of  human  kind  was  degenerated 
among  us,  within  these  hundred  years  past. 
How  the  pox,  under  all  its  consequences  and 
denominations,  had  altered  every  lineament  of 
an  English  countenance,  shortened  the  size  of 
bodies,  unbraced  the  nerves,  relaxed  the  sinews 
and  muscles,  introduced  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  rendered  the  flesh  loose  and  rancid. 

I  descended  so  low  as  to  desire  some  English 
yeomen  of  the  old  stamp  might  be  summoned 
to  appear,  once  so  famous  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  diet,  and  dress ;  for  justice  in 
their  dealings  ;  for  their  true  spirit  of  liberty  ; 
for  their  valour,  and  love  of  their  country.  Nei- 
ther could  I  be  wholly  unmoved,  after  compa- 
ring the  living  with  the  dead,  when  I  consider- 
ed how  all  these  pure  native  virtues  were  pros- 
tituted for  a  piece  of  money  by  their  grand- 
children, who,  in  selling  their  votes,  and  mana- 
ging at  elections,  have  acquired  every  vice  and 
corruption  that  can  possibly  be  learned  in  a 
court. 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Author  returns  to  Maldonada.  Sails  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Luggnagg.  The  Author  confined. 
He  is  sent  for  to  Court.  The  Manner  of  his 
Admittance.  The  King's  great  Lenity  to  his 
Subjects. 

The  day  of  our  departure  being  come,  I  took 
leave  of  his  highness,  the  governor  of  Glubbdub- 
drib,  and  returned  with  my  two  companions  to 
Maldonada,  where,  after  a  fortnight's  waiting, 
a  ship  was  ready  to  sail  for  Luggnagg.  The  two 
gentlemen,  and  some  others,  were  so  generous 
and  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with  provisions,  and 
see  me  on  board.  I  was  a  month  in  this  voy- 
age. We  had  one  violent  storm,  and  were  un- 
der a  necessity  of  steering  westward  to  get  into 
the  trade- wind,  which  holds  for  above  sixty 
leagues.    On  the  21st  of  April,  1708,  we  sailed 
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into  the  river  of  Clumegnig,  which  is  a  sea-port 
town  at  the  south-east  point  of  Luggnagg.  We 
cast  anchor  within  a  league  of  the  town,  and 
made  a  signal  for  a  pilot.  Two  of  them  came 
on  board  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  by  whom 
we  were  guided  between  certain  shoals  and  rocks, 
which  are  very  dangerous  in  the  passage,  to  a 
large  basin,  where  a  fleet  may  ride  in  safety 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  town- wall. 

Some  of  our  sailors,  whether  out  of  treachery 
or  inadvertence,  had  informed  the  pilots,  that  I 
was  a  stranger  and  a  great  traveller ;  whereof 
these  gave  notice  to  a  custom-house  officer,  by 
whom  I  was  examined  very  strictly  upon  my 
landing.  This  officer  spoke  to  me  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Balnibarbi,  which,  by  the  force  of 
much  commerce,  is  generally  understood  in  that 
town,  especially  by  seamen  and  those  employed 
in  the  customs.  I  gave  him  a  short  account  of 
some  particulars,  and  made  my  story  as  plausi- 
ble and  consistent  as  I  could ;  but  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  disguise  my  country,  and  call  my- 
self a  Hollander,  because  my  intentions  were  for 
Japan,  and  I  knew  the  Dutch  were  the  only  Eu- 
ropeans permitted  to  enter  into  that  kingdom. 
I  therefore  told  the  officer,  That,  having  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Balnibarbi,  and  cast 
on  a  rock,  I  was  received  up  into  Laputa,  or  the 
Flying  Island,  (of  which  he  had  often  heard,) 
and  was  now  endeavouring  to  get  to  Japan, 
whence  I  might  find  a  convenience  of  returning 
to  my  own  country.  The  officer  said,  I  must  be 
confined  till  he  could  receive  orders  from  court ; 
for  which  he  would  write  immediately,  and 
hoped  to  receive  an  answer  in  a  fortnight.  I  was 
carried  to  a  convenient  lodging,  with  a  sentry 
placed  at  the  door ;  however,  I  had  the  liberty 
of  a  large  garden,  and  was  treated  with  huma- 
nity enough,  being  maintained  all  the  time  at 
the  king's  charge.  I  was  invited  by  several 
persons,  chiefly  out  of  curiosity,  because  it  was 
reported  that  I  came  from  countries  very  remote, 
of  which  they  had  never  heard. 

I  hired  a  young  man,  who  came  in  the  same 
ship,  to  be  an  interpreter ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Luggnagg,  but  had  lived  some  years  at  Maldo- 
nada,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  both  lan- 
guages. By  his  assistance,  I  was  able  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  those  who  came  to  visit  me  ; 
but  this  consisted  only  of  their  questions,  and 
my  answers. 

The  dispatch  came  from  court  about  the  time 
we  expected.  It  contained  a  warrant  for  con- 
ducting me  and  my  retinue  to  Traldragdubh,  or 
Trildrogdrib,  for  it  is  pronounced  both  ways,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  by  a  party  of  ten  horse. 
All  my  retinue  was  that  poor  lad  for  an  inter- 
preter, whom  I  persuaded  into  my  service,  and, 
at  my  humble  request,  we  had  each  of  us  a  mule 
to  ride  on.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  half  a 
day's  journey  before  us,  to  give  the  king  notice 
of  my  approach,  and  to  desire,  That  his  majesty 
would  please  to  appoint  a  day  and  hour,  when 


it  would  be  his  gracious  pleasure  that  I  might 
have  the  honour  to  lick  the  dust  before  his  foot- 
stool. This  is  the  court  style,  and  I  found  it  to 
be  more  than  matter  of  form.  For,  upon  my 
admittance,  two  days  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
commanded  to  crawl  upon  my  belly,  and  lick 
the  floor  as  I  advanced ;  but,  on  account  of  my 
being  a  stranger,  care  was  taken  to  have  it  made 
so  clean,  that  the  dust  was  not  offensive.  How- 
ever, this  was  a  peculiar  grace,  not  allowed  to 
any  but  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  when  they 
desire  an  admittance.  Nay,  sometimes  the  floor 
is  strewed  with  dust  on  purpose,  when  the  per- 
son to  be  admitted  happens  to  have  powerful 
enemies  at  court.  And  I  have  seen  a  great  lord 
with  his  mouth  so  crammed,  that  when  he  had 
crept  to  the  proper  distance  from  the  throne,  he 
was  not  able  to  speak  a  word.  Neither  is  there 
any  remedy,  because  it  is  capital  for  those  who 
receive  an  audience  to  spit  or  wipe  their  mouths 
in  his  majesty's  presence. — There  is  indeed  an- 
other custom,  which  I  cannot  altogether  approve 
of ;  when  the  king  has  a  mind  to  put  any  of  his 
nobles  to  death  in  a  gentle,  indulgent  n;anner, 
he  commands  the  floor  to  he  strewed  with  a 
certain  brown  powder  of  a  deadly  composition, 
which,  being  licked  up,  infallibly  kills  him  in 
twenty-four  hours.  4l3ut,  in  justice  to  this 
prince's  great  clemency,  and  the  care  he  has  of 
his  subjects'  lives,  (wherein  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  imi- 
tate him,)  it  must  be  mentioned  for  his  honour, 
that  strict  orders  are  given  to  have  the  infected 
parts  of  the  floor  well  washed  after  every  such 
execution ;  which,  if  his  domestics  neglect,  they 
are  in  danger  of  incurring  his  royal  displeasure. 
I  myself  heard  him  give  directions  that  one  of 
his  pages  should  be  whipped,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  give  notice  about  washing  the  floor  after  an 
execution,  but  maliciously  had  omitted  it ;  by 
which  neglect,  a  young  lord  of  great  hopes  co- 
ming to  an  audience,  was  unfortunately  poison- 
ed, although  the  king  at  that  time  had  no  design 
against  his  life.  But  this  good  prince  was  so 
gracious  as  to  forgive  the  poor  page  his  whip* 
ping,  upon  promise  that  he  would  do  so  no  more, 
without  special  orders. 

To  return  from  this  digression  ;  when  I  had 
crept  within  four  yards  of  the  throne,  I  raised 
myself  gently  upon  my  knees,  and  then  striking 
my  forehead  sever!  times  against  the  ground,  I 
pronounced  the  following  words,  as  they  had 
been  taught  me  the  night  before:  Inckpling 
gloffthrobb  squut  scrum  blhiop  mktshnalt  zwin 
tnodbalkuffhslhiophad  gurdlubh  asht.  This  is 
the  compliment,  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  for  all  persons  admitted  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence. It  may  be  rendered  into  English  thus  : 
"  May  your  celestial  majesty  outlive  the  sun 
eleven  moons  and  a  half !"  To  this  the  king  re- 
turned some  answer,  which  although  I  could 
not  understand,  yet  I  replied  as  I  had  been  di- 
rected :  Flute  drin  yalerick  dwuldom  prastrad 
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mirpush,  which  properly  signifies,  C(  My  tongue 
is  in  the  mouth  of  ray  friend  ;"  and,  by  this  ex- 
pression was  meant,  that  I  desired  leave  to  bring 
my  interpreter  ;  whereupon  the  young  man,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  accordingly  introduced, 
by  whose  intervention  I  answered  as  many  ques- 
tions as  his  majesty  could  put  in  above  an  hour. 
I  spoke  in  the  Balnibarbian  tongue,  and  my  in- 
terpreter delivered  my  meaning  in  that  of  Lugg- 
nagg. 

The  king  was  much  delighted  with  my  com- 
pany, and  ordered  his  UiffmarMub,  or  high 
chamberlain,  to  appoint  a  lodging  in  the  court 
for  me  and  my  interpreter,  with  a  daily  allow- 
ance for  my  table,  and  a  large  purse  of  gold  for 
my  common  expenses. 

I  stayed  three  months  in  this  country,  out  of 
perfect  obedience  to  his  majesty,  who  was  plea- 
sed highly  to  favour  me,  and  made  me  very  ho- 
nourable offers.  But  I  thought  it  more  consist- 
ent with  prudence  and  justice,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  with  my  wife  and  family. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  Luggnaggians  commended.  A  particular 
Description  of  the  Struldbrugs ,  with  many 
Conversations  between  the  Author  and  some 
eminent  Persons  upon  that  Subject. 

The  Luggnaggians  are  a  polite  and  generous 
people  ;  and,  although  they  are  not  without 
some  share  of  that  pride  which  is  peculiar  to  all 
eastern  countries,  yet  they  shew  themselves 
courteous  to  strangers,  especially  such  who  are 
countenanced  by  the  court.  I  had  many  ac- 
quaintance, and  among  persons  of  the  best  fa- 
shion, and  being  always  attended  by  my  inter- 
preter, the  conversation  we  had  was  not  dis- 
agreeable. 

One  day,  in  much  good  company,  I  was  ask- 
ed by  a  person  of  quality,  Whether  I  had  seen 
any  of  their  struldbrugs,  or  immortals  ?  I  said, 
I  had  not ;  and  desired  he  would  explain,  to  me, 
what  he  meant  by  such  an  appellation,  applied 
to  a  mortal  creature.  He  told  me,  that  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  a  child  happened  to 
be  born  in  a  family  with  a  red  circular  spot  in 
the  forehead,  directly  over  the  left  eyebrow, 
which  was  an  infallible  mark  that  it  should 
never  die.  The  spot,  as  he  described  it,  was 
about  the  compass  of  a  silver  threepence,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  grew  larger,  and  changed  its 
colour ;  for  at  twelve  years  old  it  became  green, 
so  continued  till  five-and-twenty,  then  turned 
to  a  deep  blue  :  at  five-and-forty  it  grew  coal- 
black,  and  as  large  as  an  English  shilling,  but 
never  admitted  any  farther  alteration.  He  said, 
these  births  were  so  rare,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  could  be  above  eleven  hvLndredstruldbrugs, 
of  both  sexes,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  of  which 
he  computed  about  fifty  in  the  metropolis,  and, 


among  the  rest,  a  young  girl  born  about  three 
years  ago ;  and  these  productions  were  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  family,  but  a  mere  effect  of  chance, 
and  the  children  of  the  struldbrugs  themselves 
were  equally  mortal  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

I  freely  own  myself  to  have  been  struck  with 
inexpressible  delight  upon  hearing  this  account  : 
and  the  person  who  gave  it  me  happening  to  un- 
derstand the  Balnibarbian  language,  which  I 
spoke  very  well,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking 
out  into  expressions,  perhaps  a  little  too  extra- 
vagant. 1  cried  out,  as  in  a  rapture :  Happy 
nation,  where  every  child  has  at  least  a  chance 
for  being  immortal !  Happy  people,  who  enjoy 
so  many  living  examples  of  ancient  virtue,  and 
have  masters  ready  to  instruct  them  in  the  wis- 
dom of  all  former  ages  !  but  happiest,  beyond 
all  comparison,  are  those  excellent  struldbrugs, 
who,  being  born  exempt  from  that  universal  ca- 
lamity of  human  nature,  have  their  minds  free 
and  disengaged,  without  the  weight  and  de- 
pression of  spirits  caused  by  the  continual  ap- 
prehension  of  death  !  I  discovered  my  admira- 
tion, that  I  had  not  observed  any  of  these  illus- 
trious persons  at  court ;  the  black  spot  on  the 
forehead  being  so  remarkable  a  distinction,  that 
I  could  not  have  easily  overlooked  it ;  and  it 
was  impossible  that  his  majesty,  a  most  judici- 
ous prince,  should  not  provide  himself  with  a 
good  number  of  such  wise  and  able  counsellors. 
Yet,  perhaps  the  virtue  of  these  reverend  sages 
was  too  strict  for  the  corrupt  and  libertine  man- 
ners of  a  court.  And  we  often  find  by  experi- 
ence, that  young  men  are  too  opinionated  and 
volatile  to  be  guided  by  the  sober  dictates  of 
their  seniors.  However,  since  the  king  was 
pleased  to  allow  me  access  to  his  royal  person,  I 
was  resolved,  upon  the  very  first  occasion,  to  de-* 
liver  my  opinion  to  him  on  this  matter  freely 
and  at  large,  by  the  help  of  my  interpreter ;  and 
whether  he  would  please  to  take  my  advice  or 
not,  yet  in  one  thing  I  was  determined,  that, 
his  majesty  having  frequently  offered  me  an  es- 
tablishment in  this  country,  I  would,  with  great 
thankfulness,  accept  the  favour,  and  pass  my 
life  here  in  the  conversation  of  those  superior 
beings,  the  struldbrugs,  if  they  would  please  to 
admit  me. 

The  gentleman,  to  whom  I  addressed  my  dis- 
course, because  (as  I  have  already  observed)  he 
spoke  the  language  of  Balnibarbi,  said  to  me, 
with  a  sort  of  smile,  which  usually  arises  from 
pity  to  the  ignorant,  That  he  was  glad  of  any 
occasion  to  keep  me  among  them,  and  desired 
my  permission  to  explain  to  the  company  what 
I  had  spoke.  He  did  so,  and  they  talked  toge- 
ther for  sometime  in  their  own  language,  whereof 
I  understood  not  a  syllable,  neither  could  I  ob- 
serve by  their  countenances,  what  impression 
my  discourse  had  made  on  them.  After  a  short 
silence,  the  same  person  told  me,  that  his  friends 
and  mine  (so  he  thought  fit  to  express  himself) 
were  very  much  pleased  with  the  judicious  re* 
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marks  I  had  made,  on  the  great  happiness  and 
advantages  of  immortal  life,,  and  they  were  de- 
sirous to  know,  in  a  particular  manner,  what 
scheme  of  living  I  should  have  formed  to  my- 
self, if  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  been  born 
a  struldbrug. 

I  answered,  it  was  easy  to  be  eloquent  on  so 
copious  and  delightful  a  subject,  especially  to 
me,  who  had  been  often  apt  to  amuse  myself 
with  visions  of  what  1  should  do,  if  I  were  a  king, 
a  general,  or  a  great  lord :  and  upon  this  very 
case,  I  had  frequently  run  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem how  I  should  employ  myself,  and  pass  the 
time,  if  I  were  sure  to  live  for  ever. 

That,  if  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  come 
into  the  world  a  struldbrug,  as  soon  as  I  could 
discover  my  own  happiness,  by  understanding 
the  difference  between  life  and  death,  I  Would 
first  resolve,  by  all  arts  and  methods  whatsoever, 
to  procure  myself  riches.  In  the  pursuit  of  which, 
by  thrift  and  management,  I  might  reasonably 
expect,  in  about  two  hundred  years,  to  be  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  second 
place,  I  would,  from  my  earliest  youth,  apply 
myself  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  by  which 
I  should  arrive  in  time  to  excel  all  others  in 
learning.  Lastly,  I  would  carefully  record  every 
action  and  event  of  consequence,  that  happened 
in  the  public,  impartially  draw  the  characters  6f 
the  several  successions  of  princes  and  great  mi- 
nisters of  state,  with  my  own  observations  on 
every  point.  I  would  exactly  set  down  the  se- 
veral changes  in  customs,  language,  fashions  of 
dress,  diet,  and  diversions.  By  all  which  ac- 
quirements, I  should  be  a  living  treasure  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  certainly  become  the 
oracle  of  the  nation. 

I  would  never  marry  after  threescore,  but  live 
in  a  hospitable  manner,  yet  still  on  the  saving 
side.  I  would  entertain  myself  in  forming  and 
directing  the  minds  of  hopeful  young  men,  by 
convincing  them,  from  my  own  remembrance, 
experience,  and  observation,  fortified  by  nume- 
rous examples,  of  the  usefulness  of  virtue  in 
public  and  private  life.  But  my  choice  and  con- 
stant companions  should  be  a  set  of  my  own  im- 
mortal brotherhood ;  among  whom,  I  would 
elect  a  dozen  from  the  most  ancient,  down  to  my 
own  contemporaries.  Where  any  of  these  want- 
ed fortunes,  I  would  provide  them  with  conve- 
nient lodges  round  my  own  estate,  and  have 
some  of  them  always  at  my  table ;  only  mingling 
a  few  of  the  most  valuable  among  you  mortals, 
whom  length  of  time  would  harden  me  to  lose 
with  little  or  no  reluctance,  and  treat  your  pos- 
terity after  the  same  manner ;  just  as  a  man  di- 
verts himself  with  the  annual  succession  of 
pinks  and  tulips  in  his  garden,  without  regret- 
ing  the  loss  of  those  which  withered  the  prece- 
ding year. 

These  struldbrugs  and  I  would  mutually 
communicate  our  observations  and  memorials, 
through  the  course  of  time ;  remark  the  several 


gradations  by  which  corruption  steals  into  the 
world,  and  oppose  it  in  every  step,  by  giving  per- 
petual warning  and  instruction  to  mankind; 
which,  added  to  the  strong  influence  of  our  own 
example,  would  probably  prevent  that  continual 
degeneracy  of  human  nature,  so  justly  complain- 
ed of  in  all  ages. 

Add  to  this,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  various 
revolutions  of  states  and  empires ;  the  changes 
in  the  lower  and  upper  world  ;  ancient  cities  in 
ruins,  and  obscure  villages  become  the  seats  of 
kings ;  famous  rivers  lessening  into  shallow 
brooks;  the  ocean  leaving  one  cpast  dry,  and 
overwhelming  another ;  the  discovery  of  many 
countries  yet  unknown  ;  barbarity  overrunning 
the  politest  nations,  and  the  most  barbarous  be- 
come civilized.  I  should  then  see  the  discovery 
of  the  longitude,  the  perpetual  motion,  the  uni- 
versal medicine,  and  many  other  great  inven- 
tions brought  to  the  utmost  perfection. 

What  wonderful  discoveries  should  we  make 
in  astronomy,  by  outliving  and  confirming  our 
own  predictions ;  by  observing  the  progress  and 
returns  of  comets,  with  the  changes  of  motion 
in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ! 

I  enlarged  upon  many  other  topics,  which  the 
natural  desire  of  endless  life,  and  sublunary 
happiness,  could  easily  furnish  me  with.  When 
I  had  ended,  and  the  sum  of  my  discourse  had 
been  interpreted,  as  before,  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  among 
them  in  the  language  of  the  country,  not  with- 
out some  laughter  at  my  expense.  At  last,  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  been  my  interpreter, 
said,  he  was  desired  by  the  rest  to  set  me  right 
in  a  few  mistakes,  which  I  had  fallen  into  through 
the  common  imbecility  of  human  nature,  and 
upon  that  allowance  was  less  answerable  for 
them.  That  this  breed  of  struldbrugs  was  pecu- 
liar to  their  country,  for  there  were  no  such  peo- 
ple either  in  Balnibarbi  or  Japan,  where  lie  had 
the  honour  to  be  ambassador  from  his  majesty, 
and  found  the  natives  in  both  those  kingdoms 
very  hard  to  believe  that  the  fact  was  possible : 
and  it  appeared  from  my  astonishment  when  he 
had  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  that  I  recei- 
ved it  as  a  thing  wholly  new,  and  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  That  in  the  two  kingdoms  above  men- 
tioned, where,  during  his  residence,  he  had  con- 
versed very  much,  he  observed  long  life  to  be 
the  universal  desire  and  wish  of  mankind.  That 
whoever  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  was  sure 
to  hold  back  the  other  as  strongly  as  he  could. 
That  the  oldest  had  still  hopes  of  living  one  day 
longer,  and  looked  on  death  as  the  greatest  evil, 
from  which  nature  always  prompted  him  to  re- 
treat. Only  in  this  island  of  Luggnagg,  the  ap- 
petite for  living  was  not  so  eager,  from  the  con- 
tinual example  of  the  struldbrugs  before  their 
eyes. 

That  the  system  of  living  contrived  by  me, 
was  unreasonable  and  unjust,  because  it  suppo- 
sed a  perpetuity  of  youth,  health,  and  vigour, 
10 
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which  no  man  could  be  so  foolish  to  hope,  how- 
ever extravagant  he  may  be  in  his  wishes.  That 
the  question  therefore  was  not,  whether  a  man 
would  choose  to  be  always  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
attended  with  prosperity  and  health ;  but  how 
he  would  pass  a  perpetual  life  under  all  the  usual 
disadvantages,  which  old  age  brings  along  with 
it.  For  although  few  men  will  avow  their  de- 
sires of  being  immortal,  upon  such  hard  condi- 
tions, yet  in  the  two  kingdoms  before  mentioned, 
of  Balnibarbi  and  Japan,  he  observed  that  every 
man  desired  to  put  off  death  some  time  longer, 
let  it  approach  ever  so  late ;  and  he  rarely  heard 
of  any  man  who  died  willingly,  except  he  were 
incited  by  the  extremity  of  grief  or  torture.  And 
he  appealed  to  me,  whether  in  those  countries 
I  had  travelled,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  had  not 
observed  the  same  general  disposition. 

After  this  preface  he  gave  me  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  struldbrugs  among  them.  He  said, 
they  commonly  acted  like  mortals,  till  about 
thirty  years  old ;  after  which,  by  degrees,  they 
grew  melancholy  and  dejected,  increasing  in  both 
till  they  came  to  fourscore.  This  he  learned  from 
their  own  confession  j  for  otherwise,  there  not 
being  above  two  or  three  of  that  species  born  in 
an  age,  they  were  too  few  to  form  a  general  ob- 
servation by.  When  they  came  to  fourscore 
years,  which  is  reckoned  the  extremity  of  living 
in  this  country,  they  had  not  only  all  the  follies 
and  infirmities  of  other  old  men,  but  many  more, 
which  arose  from  the  dreadful  prospect  of  never 
dying.  They  were  not  only  opinionative,  pee- 
vish, covetous,  morose,  vain,  talkative,  but  in- 
capable of  friendship,  and  dead  to  all  natural  af- 
fection, which  never  descended  below  their  grand- 
children. Envy  and  impotent  desires  are  their 
prevailing  passions.  But  those  objects  against 
which  their  envy  seems  principally  directed,  are 
the  vices  of  the  younger  sort,  and  the  deaths  of 
the  old.  By  reflecting  on  the  former,  they  find 
tnemselves  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  whenever  they  see  a  funeral,  they  la- 
ment and  repine  that  others  are  gone  to  a  har- 
bour of  rest  to  which  they  themselves  never  can 
hope  to  arrive.  They  have  no  remembrance  of 
anything,  but  what  they  learned  and  observed 
in  their  youth  and  middle  age,  and  even  that  is 
very  imperfect.  And  for  the  truth  or  particu- 
lars of  any  fact,  it  is  safer  to  depend  on  common 
tradition,  than  upon  their  best  recollections.  The 
least  miserable  among  them,  appear  to  be  those 
who  turn  to  dotage,  and  entirely  lose  their  me- 
mories ;  these  meet  with  more  pity  and  assist- 
ance, because  they  want  many  bad  qualities 
which  abound  in  others. 

If  a  struldbrug  happen  to  marry  one  of  his 
own  kind,  the  marriage  is  dissolved  of  course,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  the 
younger  of  the  two  comes  to  be  fourscore.  For 
the  law  thinks  it  is  a  reasonable  indulgence,  that 
those  who  are  condemned,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  to  a  perpetual  continuance  in  the 


world,  should  not  have  their  misery  doubled  by 
the  load  of  a  wife. 

As  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  term  of 
eighty  years,  they  are  looked  on  as  dead  in  law ; 
their  heirs  immediately  succeed  to  their  estates, 
only  a  small  pittance  is  reserved  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  the  poor  ones  are  maintained  at  the 
public  charge.  After  that  period,  they  are  held 
incapable  of  any  employment  of  trust  or  profit ; 
they  cannot  purchase  lands,  or  take  leases ;  nei- 
ther are  they  allowed  to  be  witnesses  in  any 
cause,  either  civil  or  criminal,  not  even  for  the 
decision  of  meers  and  bounds. 

At  ninety,  they  lose  their  teeth  and  hair  ; 
they  have  at  that  age  no  distinction  of  taste,  but 
eat  and  drink  whatever  they  can  get,  without 
relish  or  appetite.  The  diseases  they  were  sub- 
ject to  still  continue,  without  increasing  or  di- 
minishing. In  talking,  they  forget  the  common 
appellation  of  things,  and  the  names  of  persons, 
even  of  those  who  are  their  nearest  friends  and 
relations.  For  the  same  reason,  they  never  can 
amuse  themselves  with  reading,  because  their, 
memory  will  not  serve  to  carry  them  from  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  to  the  end :  and  by  this 
defect,  they  are  deprived  of  the  only  entertain- 
ment, whereof  they  might  otherwise  be  capable. 

The  language  of  this  country  being  always 
upon  the  flux,  the  struldbrugs  of  one  age  do  not 
understand  those  of  another ;  neither  are  they 
able,  after  two  hundred  years,  to  hold  any  con- 
versation (farther  than  by  a  few  general  words) 
with  their  neighbours,  the  mortals ;  and  thus 
they  lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  living  like 
foreigners  in  their  own  country. 

This  was  the  account  given  me  of  the  struld- 
brugs, as  near  as  I  can  remember.  I  afterwards 
saw  five  or  six  of  different  ages,  the  youngest 
not  above  two  hundred  years  old,  who  were 
brought  to  me  at  several  times  by  some  of  my 
friends  ;  but  although  they  were  told  that  I  was 
a  great  traveller,  and  had  seen  all  the  world, 
they  had  not  the  least  curiosity  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion ;  only  desired  I  would  give  them  slumsku- 
dask,  or  a  token  of  remembrance ;  which  is  a  mo- 
dest way  of  begging  to  avoid  the  law,  that  strict- 
ly forbids  it,  because  they  are  provided  for  by 
the  public,  although  indeed  with  a  very  scanty 
allowance. 

They  are  despised  and  hated  by  all  sorts  of 
people.  When  one  of  them  is  born,  it  is  reck- 
oned ominous,  and  their  birth  is  recorded  very 
particularly :  so  that  you  may  know  their  age 
by  consulting  the  register,  which,  however,  has 
not  been  kept  above  a  thousand  years  past,  or 
at  least  has  been  destroyed  by  time,  or  public  dis- 
turbances. But  the  usual  way  of  computing 
how  old  they  are,  is  by  asking  them  what  kings 
or  great  persons  they  can  remember,  and  then 
consulting  history ;  for  infallibly  the  last  prince 
in  their  mind  did  not  begin  his  reign  after  they 
were  fourscore  years  old. 

They  were  the  most  mortifying  sight  I  ever 
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beheld ;  and  the  women  more  horrible  than  the 
men.  Beside  the  usual  deformities  in  extreme 
old  age,  they  acquired  an  additional  ghastliness, 
in  proportion  to  their  number  of  years,  which 
is  not  to  be  described ;  and  among  half  a  dozen, 
I  soon  distinguished  which  was  the  eldest,  al- 
though there  was  not  above  a  century  or  two 
between  them. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe,  that,  from  what 
I  had  heard  and  seen,  my  keen  appetite  for  per- 
petuity of  life  was  much  abated.  I  grew  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  pleasing  visions  I  had  formed ; 
and  thought  no  tyrant  could  invent  a  death,  into 
which  I  would  not  run  with  pleasure,  from  such 
a  life.  The  king  heard  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  me  and  my  friends  upon  this  occasion, 
and  rallied  me  very  pleasantly ,*  wishing  I  could 
send  a  couple  of  struldbrugs  to  my  own  coun- 
try, to  arm  our  people  against  the  fear  of  death ; 
but  this,  it  seems,  is  forbidden  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  else  I  should 
have  been  well  content  with  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  transporting  them. 

I  could  not  but  agree,  that  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom  relative  to  the  struldbrugs,  were  found- 
ed upon  the  strongest  reasons,  and  such  as  any 
other  country  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
enacting,  in  the  like  circumstances.  Otherwise, 
as  avarice  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  old 
age,  those  immortals  would  in  time  become  pro- 
prietors of  the  whole  nation,  and  engross  the  ci- 
vil power,  which,  for  want  of  abilities  to  manage, 
must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  public. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  Author  leaves  Luggnagg,  and  sails  to  Japan. 
From  thence  he  returns  in  a  Dutch  Ship  to 
Amsterdam,  and  from  Amsterdam  to  England. 

I  thought  this  account  of  the  struldbrugs 
might  be  some  entertainment  to  the  reader,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  common 
way ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
the  like  in  any  book  of  travels  that  has  come  to 
my  hands  ;  and  if  I  am  deceived,  my  excuse  must 
be,  that  it  is  necessary  for  travellers,  who  de- 
scribe the  same  country,  very  often  to  agree  in 
dwelling  on  the  same  particulars,  without  de- 
serving the  censure  of  having  borrowed  or  tran- 
scribed from  those  who  wrote  before  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  perpetual  commerce  be- 
tween this  kingdom  and  the  great  empire  of  Ja- 
pan ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Japanese 
authors  may  have  given  some  account  of  the 
struldbrugs;  but  my  stay  in  Japan  was  so  short, 
and  I  was  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  language, 
that  I  was  not  qualified  to  make  any  inquiries. 
But  I  hope  the  Dutch,  upon  this  notice,  will  be 
curious  and  able  enough  to  supply  my  defects. 

His  majesty  having  often  pressed  me  to  accept 


some  employment  in  his  court,  and  finding  me 
absolutely  determined  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  was  pleased  to  give  me  his  licence  to 
depart ;  and  honoured  me  with  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation, under  his  own  hand,  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  He  likewise  presented  me  with 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  large  pieces  of  gold, 
(this  nation  delighting  in  even  numbers,)  and  a 
red  diamond,  which  I  sold  in  England  for  eleven 
hundred  pounds. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1709,  I  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  his  majesty,  and  all  my  friends.  This 
prince  was  so  gracious,  as  to  order  a  guard  to 
conduct  me  to  Glanguenstald,  which  is  a  royal 
port  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  In  six 
days,  I  found  a  vessel  ready  to  carry  me  to  Ja- 
pan, and  spent  fifteen  days  in  the  voyage.  We 
landed  at  a  small  port-town  called  Xamoschi, 
situated  on  the  south-east  part  of  Japan ; — the 
town  lies  on  the  western  point,  where  there  is  a 
narrow  strait  leading  northward  into  a  long  arm 
of  the  sea,  upon  the  north-west  part  of  which, 
Yedo,  the  metropolis,  stands.  At  landing,  I 
shewed  the  custom-house  officers  my  letter  from 
the  King  of  Luggnagg,  to  his  imperial  majesty. 
They  knew  the  seal  perfectly  well ;  it  was  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The  impression 
was,  a  king  lifting  up  a  lame  beggar  from  the 
earth.  The  magistrates  of  the  town,  hearing  of 
my  letter,  received  me  as  a  public  minister: 
they  provided  me  with  carriages  and  servants, 
and  bore  my  charges  to  Yedo ;  where  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience,  and  delivered  my  letter, 
which  was  opened  with  great  ceremony,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  emperor  by  an  interpreter ;  who 
then  gave  me  notice,  by  his  majesty's  order,  that 
I  should  signify  my  request,  and,  whatever  it 
were,  it  should  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  his 
royal  brother  of  Luggnagg.  This  interpreter 
was  a  person  employed  to  transact  affairs  with 
the  Hollanders :  he  soon  conjectured,  by  my 
countenance,  that  I  was  an  European,  and,  there- 
fore, repeated  his  majesty's  commands  in  Low 
Dutch,  which  he  spoke  perfectly  well.  I  answer- 
ed, as  I  had  before  determined,  that  I  was  a 
Dutch  merchant,  shipwrecked  in  a  very  remote 
country,  whence  I  had  travelled  by  sea  and  land 
to  Luggnagg,  and  then  took  shipping  for  Japan  ; 
where  I  knew  my  countrymen  often  traded,  and 
with  some  of  these  I  hoped  to  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  returning  into  Europe :  I  therefore  most 
humbly  entreated  his  royal  favour,  to  give  order 
that  I  should  be  conducted  in  safety  to  Nanga- 
sac.  To  this  I  added  another  petition,  that  for 
the  sake  of  my  patron  the  King  of  Luggnagg,  his 
majesty  would  condescend  to  excuse  my  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  imposed  on  my  countrymen, 
of  trampling  upon  the  crucifix ;  because  I  had 
been  thrown  into  his  kingdom  by  my  misfor- 
tunes, without  any  intention  of  trading.  When 
this  latter  petition  was  interpreted  to  the  empe- 
ror, he  seemed  a  little  surprised ;  and  said,  he 
believed  I  was  the  first  of  my  countrymen  who 
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ever  made  any  scruple  in  this  point ;  and  that 
he  began  to  doubt,  whether  I  was  a  real  Hol- 
lander or  not ;  but  rather  suspected  I  must  be 
a  Christian.  However,  for  the  reasons  I  had  of- 
fered, but  chiefly  to  gratify  the  King  of  Lugg- 
nagg,  by  an  uncommon  mark  of  his  favour,  he 
would  comply  with  the  singularity  of  my  hu- 
mour ;  but  the  affair  must  be  managed  with  dex- 
terity, and  his  officers  should  be  commanded  to 
let  me  pass,  as  it  were  by  forgetfulness.  For  he 
assured  me,  that,  if  the  secret  should  be  disco- 
vered by  my  countrymen  the  Dutch,  they  would 
cut  my  throat  in  the  voyage.  I  returned  my 
thanks,  by  the  interpreter,  for  so  unusual  a  fa- 
vour ;  and  some  troops  being  at  that  time  on 
their  march  to  Nangasac,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer had  orders  to  convey  me  safe  thither,  with 
particular  instructions  about  the  business  of  the 
crucifix. 

On  the  9th  day  of  June,  1709,  I  arrived  at 
Nangasac,  after  a  very  long  and  troublesome 
journey.  I  soon  fell  into  the  company  of  some 
Dutch  sailors  belonging  to  the  Amboyna  of  Am- 
sterdam, a  stout  ship  of  450  tons.  I  had  lived 
long  in  Holland,  pursuing  my  studies  at  Leyden, 
and  I  spoke  Dutch  Avell.  The  seamen  soon  knew 
whence  I  came  last ;  they  were  curious  to  in- 
quire into  my  voyages  and  course  of  life.  I 
made  up  a  story  as  short  and  probable  as  I  could, 
but  concealed  the  greatest  part.  I  knew  many 
persons  in  Holland ;  I  was  able  to  invent  names 
for  my  parents,  whom  I  pretended  to  be  obscure 
people  in  the  province  of  Gelderland.  I  would 
have  given  the  captain  (one  Theodorus  Van* 


grult)  what  he  pleased  to  ask  for  my  voyage  to 
Holland ;  but  understanding  I  was  a  surgeon, 
he  was  contented  to  take  half  the  usual  rate,  on 
condition  that  I  would  serve  him  in  the  way  of 
my  calling*  Before  we  took  shipping,  I  was  of- 
ten asked  by  some  of  the  crew,  whether  I  had 
performed  the  ceremony  above  mentioned.  I 
evaded  the  question  by  general  answers ;  that  I 
had  satisfied  the  emperor  and  court  in  all  par- 
ticulars. However,  a  malicious  rogue  of  a  skip- 
per went  to  an  officer,  and  pointing  to  me,  told 
him,  I  had  not  yet  trampled  on  the  crucifix  ;  but 
the  other,  who  had  received  instructions  to  let 
me  pass,  gave  the  rascal  twenty  strokes  on  the 
shoulders  with  a  bamboo  ;  after  which  I  was  no 
more  troubled  with  such  questions. 

Nothing  happened  worth  mentioning  in  this 
voyage.  We  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  we  staid  only  to  take  in 
fresh  water.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1710,  we 
arrived  safe  at  Amsterdam,  having  lost  only  three 
men  by  sickness  in  the  voyage,  and  a  fourth,  who 
fell  from  the  foremast  into  the  sea,  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  From  Amsterdam  I  soon 
after  set  sail  for  England,  in  a  small  vessel  be- 
longing to  that  city. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  we  put  in  at  the  Downs. 
I  landed  next  morning,  and  saw,  once  more,  my 
nat  ive  country,  after  an  absence  of  five  years  and 
six  months  complete.  I  went  straight  to  Re- 
drifF,  where  I  arrived  the  same  day  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  found  my  wife  and  family  in  good 
health. 
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PART  IV. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
HOUYHNHNMS. 


CHAP.  I 

The  Author  sets  out  as  Captain  of  a  Ship.  His 
Men  conspire  against  him.  Confine  him  a  long 
Time  to  his  Cabin.  Set  him  on  Shore  in  an 
unknown  Land.  He  travels  up  into  the  Coun- 
try. The  Yahoos,  a  strange  Sort  of  Animal, 
described.  The  Author  meets  two  Houyhnhnms. 

I  continued  at  home  with  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren about  five  months,  in  a  very  happy  condi- 
tion, if  I  could  have  learned  the  lesson  of  know- 
ing when  I  was  well.  I  left  my  poor  wife  big 
with  child,  and  accepted  an  advantageous  offer 
made  me  to  be  captain  of  the  Adventure,  a  stout 
merchantman  of  350  tons :  for  I  understood  na- 
vigation well,  and  being  grown  weary  of  a  sur- 
geon's employment  at  sea,  which,  however,  I 
could  exercise  upon  occasion,  I  took  a  skilful 
young  man  of  that  calling,  one  Robert  Purefoy, 
into  my  ship.  We  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  up- 
on the  7th  day  of  September,  1710  ;  on  the  14th, 
we  met  with  Captain  Pocock  of  Bristol,  at  Tene- 
riffe,  who  was  going  to  the  bay  of  Campeachy  to 
cut  logwood.  On  the  16th,  he  was  parted  from 
us  by  a  storm ;  I  heard,  since  my  return,  that 
his  ship  foundered,  and  none  escaped,  but  one 
cabin-boy.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
sailor,  but  a  little  too  positive  in  his  own  opi- 
nions, which  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
as  it  had  been  of  several  others.  For,  if  he  had 
followed  my  advice,  he  might  have  been  safe  at 
home  with  his  family,  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
myself. 

I  had  several  men  died  in  my  ship  of  calen- 
tures, so  that  I  was  forced  to  get  recruits  out  of 
Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  I 
touched,  by  the  direction  of  the  merchants  who 
employed  me ;  which  I  had  soon  too  much  cause 
to  repent ;  for  I  found  afterwards,  that  most  of 
them  had  been  buccaneers.  I  had  fifty  hands 
on  board ;  and  my  orders  were,  that  I  should 
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trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
make  what  discoveries  I  could.  These  rogues, 
whom  I  had  picked  up,  debauched  my  other  men, 
and  they  all  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
ship,  and  secure  me ;  which  they  did  one  morn- 
ing, rushing  into  my  cabin,  and  binding  me 
hand  and  foot,  threatening  to  throw  me  over- 
board, if  I  offered  to  stir.  I  told  them,  I  was 
their  prisoner,  and  would  submit.  This  they 
made  me  swear  to  do,  and  then  they  unbound 
me,  only  fastening  one  of  my  legs  with  a  chain, 
near  my  bed,  and  placed  a  sentry  at  my  door 
with  his  piece  charged,  who  was  commanded  to 
shoot  me  dead,  if  I  attempted  my  liberty.  They 
sent  me  down  victuals  and  drink,  and  took  the 
government  of  the  ship  to  themselves.  Their 
design  was  to  turn  pirates,  and  plunder  the  Spa- 
niards, which  they  could  not  do,  till  they  got 
more  men.  But  first  they  resolved  to  sell  the 
goods  in  the  ship,  and  then  go  to  Madagascar  for 
recruits,  several  among  them  having  died  since 
my  confinement.  They  sailed  many  weeks,  and 
traded  with  the  Indians ;  but  I  knew  not  what 
course  they  took,  being  kept  a  close  prisoner  in 
my  cabin,  and  expecting  nothing  less  than  to  be 
murdered,  as  they  often  threatened  me. 

Upon  the  9th  day  of  May,  1711,  one  James 
Welch  came  down  to  my  cabin,  and  said  he  had 
orders  from  the  captain  to  set  me  ashore.  I  ex- 
postulated with  him,  but  in  vain;  neither  would 
he  so  much  as  tell  me  who  their  new  captain 
was.  They  forced  me  into  the  long-boat,  letting 
me  put  on  my  best  suit  of  clothes,  which  were 
as  good  as  new,  and  take  a  small  bundle  of  li- 
nen, but  no  arms,  except  my  hanger ;  and  they 
were  so  civil  as  not  to  search  my  pockets,  into 
which  I  conveyed  what  money  I  had,  with  some 
other  little  necessaries.  They  rowed  about  a 
league,  and  then  set  me  down  on  a  strand.  I 
desired  them  to  tell  me  what  country  it  was. 
They  all  swore  they  knew  no  more  than  myself ; 
but  said,  that  the  captain  (as  they  called  him) 
was  resolved,  after  they  had  sold  the  lading,  to  get 
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rid  of  me  in  the  first  place  where  they  could  dis- 
cover land.  They  pushed  oft'  immediately,  ad- 
vising me  to  make  haste,  for  fear  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  tide,  and  so  bade  me  farewell. 

In  this  desolate  condition  I  advanced  forward, 
and  soon  got  upon  firm  ground,  where  I  sat  down 
on  a  bank  to  rest  myself,  and  consider  what  I 
had  best  to  do.    When  I  was  a  little  refreshed, 
I  went  up  into  the  country,  resolving  to  deliver 
myself  to  the  first  savages  I  should  meet,  and 
purchase  my  life  from  them  by  some  bracelets, 
glass  rings,  and  other  toys,  which  sailors  usually 
provide  themselves  with  in  those  voyages,  and 
whereof  I  had  some  about  me.    The  land  was 
divided  by  long  rows  of  trees,  not  regularly 
planted,  but  naturally  growing  ;  there  was  great 
plenty  of  grass,  and  several  fields  of  oats.  I  walk- 
ed very  circumspectly,  for  fear  of  being  surpri- 
sed, or  suddenly  shot  with  an  arrow  from  be- 
hind, or  on  either  side.  I  fell  into  a  beaten  road, 
where  I  saw  many  tracks  of  human  feet,  and 
some  of  cows,  but  most  of  horses.  At  last  I  be- 
held several  animals  in  a  field,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  same  kind  sitting  in  trees.    Their  shape 
was  very  singular  and  deformed,  which  a  little 
discomposed  me,  so  that  I  lay  down  behind  a 
thicket  to  observe  them  better.    Some  of  them 
coming  forward  near  the  place  where  I  lay,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  distinctly  marking  their 
form.    Their  heads  and  breasts  were  covered 
with  a  thick  hair,  some  frizzled,  and  others  lank ; 
they  had  beards  like  goats,  and  a  long  ridge  of 
hair  down  their  backs,  and  the  fore  parts  of  their 
legs  and  feet ;  but  the  rest  of  their  bodies  was 
bare,  so  that  I  might  see  their  skins,  which  were 
of  a  brown  buff  colour.    They  had  no  tails,  nor 
any  hair  at  all  on  their  buttocks,  except  about 
the  anus ;  which,  1  presume,  nature  had  pla- 
ced there  to  defend  them,  as  they  sat  on  the 
ground ;  for  this  posture  they  used,  as  well  as 
lying  down,  and  often  stood  on  their  hind-feet. 
They  climbed  high  trees  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel, 
for  they  had  strong  extended  claws  before  and 
behind,  terminating  in  sharp  points,  and  hook- 
ed.   They  would  often  spring,  and  bound,  and 
leap,  with  prodigious  agility.  The  females  were 
not  so  large  as  the  males ;  they  had  long  lank 
hair  on  their  head,  but  none  on  their  faces,  nor 
anything  more  than  a  sort  of  down  on  the  rest 
of  their  bodies,  except  about  the  anus  and  pu- 
denda.   The  dugs  hung  between  their  fore-feet, 
and  often  reached  almost  to  the  ground  as  they 
walked.    The  hair  of  both  sexes  was  of  several 
colours,  brown,  red,  black,  and  yellow.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  never  beheld,  in  all  my  travels,  so 
disagreeable  an  animal,  or  one  against  which  I 
naturally  conceived  so  great  an  antipathy.  So 
that,  thinking  I  had  seen  enough,  full  of  con- 
tempt and  aversion  I  got  up,  and  pursued  the 
beaten  road,  hoping  it  might  direct  me  to  the  ca- 
bin  of  some  Indian.    I  had  not  get  far,  when  I 
met  one  of  these  creatures  full  in  my  way,  and 
coming  up  directly  to  me.    The  ugly  monster 


when  he  saw  me,  distorted  several  ways  every 
feature  of  his  visage,  and  stared,  as  at  an  object 
he  had  never  seen  before  ;  then  approaching 
nearer,  lifted  up  his  fore-paw,  whether  out  of 
curiosity  or  mischief,  I  could  not  tell :  but  I 
drew  my  hanger,  and  gave  him  a  good  blow  with 
the  flat  side  of  it ;  for  I  durst  not  strike  with  the 
edge,  fearing  the  inhabitants  might  be  provoked 
against  me,  if  they  should  come  to  know  that  I 
had  killed  or  maimed  any  of  their  cattle.  When 
the  beast  felt  the  smart,  he  drew  back,  and  roar- 
ed so  loud,  that  a  herd  of  at  least  forty  came 
flocking  about  me  from  the  next  field,  howling, 
and  making  odious  faces ;  but  I  ran  to  the  body 


of  a  tree,  and  leaning  my  back  against  it,  kept 
them  off  by  waving  my  hanger.  Several  of  this 
cursed  brood,  getting  hold  of  the  branches  be- 
hind, leapt  up  into  the  tree,  whence  they  began 
to  discharge  their  excrements  upon  my  head ; 
however,  I  escaped  pretty  well  by  sticking  close 
to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  was  almost  stifled 
with  the  filth,  which  fell  about  me  on  every  side. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  I  observed  them 
all  to  run  away  on  a  sudden  as  fast  as  they  could ; 
at  which  I  ventured  to  lea\te  the  tree,  and  pur- 
sue the  road,  wondering  what  it  was  that  could 
put  them  into  this  fright.    But  looking  on  my 
left  hand,  I  saw  a  horse  walking  softly  in  the 
field,  which  my  persecutors  having  sooner  dis- 
covered, was  the  cause  of  their  flight.  The  horse 
started  a  little  when  he  came  near  me,  but  soon 
recovering  himself,  looked  full  in  my  face  with 
manifest  tokens  of  wonder.  He  viewed  my  hands 
and  feet,  walking  round  me  several  times.  I 
would  have  pursued  my  journey,  but  he  placed 
himself  directly  in  the  way,  yet,  looking  with 
a  very  mild  aspect,  never  offering  the  least  vio- 
lence.   We  stood  gazing  at  each  other  for  some 
time ;  at  last  I  took  the  boldness  to  reach  my 
hand  towards  his  neck,  with  a  design  to  stroke 
it,  using  the  common  style  and  whistle  of  jockeys 
when  they  are  going  to  handle  a  strange  horse. 
But  this  animal  seemed  to  receive  my  civilities 
with  disdain,  shook  his  head,  andbenthis  brows, 
softly  raising  up  his  right  fore-foot  to  remove 
my  hand.  Then  he  neighed  three  or  four  times, 
but  in  so  different  a  cadence,  that  I  almost  be- 
gan to  think  he  was  speaking  to  himself  in  some 
language  of  his  own. 

While  he  and  I  were  thus  employed,  another 
horse  came  up,  who,  applying  himself  to  the  first 
in  a  very  formal  manner,  they  gently  struck  each 
other's  right  hoof  before,  neighing  several  times 
by  turns,  and  varying  the  sound,  which  seemed 
to  be  almost  articulate.  They  went  some  paces 
off,  as  if  it  were  to  confer  together,  walking  side 
by  side,  backward  and  forward,  like  persons  de- 
liberating upon  some  affair  of  weight,  but  often 
turning  their  eyes  towards  me,  as  if  it  were  to 
watch  that  I  might  not  escape.  I  was  amazed 
to  see  such  actions  and  behaviour  in  brute  beasts, 
and  concluded  with  myself,  that,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  were  endued  with  a  pro- 
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portionable  degree  of  reason,  they  must  needs  be 
the  wisest  people  upon  earth.  This  thought  gave 
me  so  much  comfort,  that  I  resolved  to  go  for- 
ward, until  I  could  discover  some  house  or  vil- 
lage, or  meet  with  any  of  the  natives,  leaving 
the  two  horses  to  discourse  together  as  they 
pleased.  But  the  first,  who  was  a  dapple  gray, 
observing  me  to  steal  off,  neighed  after  me  in  so 
expressive  a  tone,  that  I  fancied  myself  to  un- 
derstand what  he  meant ;  whereupon  I  turned 
back,  and  came  near  to  him,  to  expect  his  far- 
ther commands,  but  concealing  my  fear  as  much 
as  I  could,  for  I  began  to  be  in  some  pain  how 
this  adventure  might  terminate ;  and  the  read- 
er will  easily  believe  I  did  not  much  like  my 
present  situation. 

The  two  horses  came  up  close  to  me,  looking 
with  great  earnestness  upon  my  face  and  hands. 
The  gray  steed  rubbed  my  hal  all  round  with 
his  right  fore-hoof,  and  discomposed  it  so  much, 
that  I  was  forced  to  adjust  it  better,  by  taking  it  off, 
and  settling  it  again  ;  whereat  both  he  and  his 
companion  (who  was  a  brown  bay)  appeared  to 
be  much  surprised :  The  latter  felt  the  lappet 
of  my  coat,  and  finding  it  to  hang  loose  about 
me,  they  both  looked  with  new  signs  of  wonder. 
He  stroked  my  right  hand,  seeming  to  admire 
the  softness  and  colour,  but  he  squeezed  it  so 
hard  between  his  hoof  and  his  pastern,  that  I 
was  forced  to^oar ;  after  which  they  both  touch- 
ed me  with  all  possible  tenderness.  They  were 
under  great  perplexity  about  my  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, which  they  felt  very  often,  neighing  to  each 
other,  and  using  various  gestures,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  philosopher  when  he  would  attempt 
to  solve  some  new  and  difficult  phenomenon. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  behaviour  of  these  ani- 
mals was  so  orderly  and  rational,  so  acute  and 
judicious,  that  I  at  last  concluded  they  must 
needs  be  magicians,  who  had  thus  metamorpho- 
sed themselves  upon  some  design,  and  seeing  a 
stranger  in  the  way,  resolved  to  divert  them- 
selves with  him,  or,  perhaps,  were  really  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  a  man  so  very  different  in  habit, 
feature,  and  complexion,  from  those  who  might 
probably  live  in  so  remote  a  climate.  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  reasoning,  I  ventured  to  address 
them  in  the  following  manner :  Gentlemen,  if 
you  be  conjurors,  as  I  have  good  cause  to  be- 
lieve, you  can  understand  any  language ;  there- 
fore I  make  bold  to  let  your  worships  know  that 
I  am  a  poor  distressed  Englishman,  driven  by 
his  misfortunes  upon  your  coast ;  and  I  entreat 
one  of  you  to  let  me  ride  upon  his  back,  as  if 
he  were  a  real  horse,  to  some  house  or  village 
where  I  can  be  relieved.  In  return  of  which  fa- 
vour, I  will  make  you  a  present  of  this  knife  and 
bracelet,  taking  them  out  of  my  pocket.  The  two 
creatures  stood  silent  while  I  spoke,  seeming  to 
listen  with  great  attention ;  and,  when  I  had 
ended,  they  neighed  frequently  towards  each 
other,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  serious  conver- 
sation.   I  plainly  observed  that  their  language 


expressed  the  passions  very  well,  and  the  words 
might,  with  little  pains,  be  resolved  into  an  al- 
phabet more  easily  than  the  Chinese. 

I  could  frequently  distinguish  the  word  Yahoo, 
which  was  repeated  by  each  of  them  several 
times ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  conjecture  what  it  meant,  yet,  while  the  two 
horses  were  busy  in  conversation,  I  endeavoured 
to  practise  this  word  upon  my  tongue  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  were  silent,  I  boldly  pronounced 
Yahoo,  in  a  loud  voice,  imitating  at  the  same 
time,  as  near  as  I  could,  the  neighing  of  a  horse, 
at  which  they  were  both  visibly  surprised ;  and 
the  gray  repeated  the  same  word  twice,  as  if  he 
meant  to  teach  me  the  right  accent ;  wherein  I 
spoke  after  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  found 
myself  perceivably  to  improve  every  time,  though 
very  far  from  any  degree  of  perfection.  Then  the 
bay  tried  me  with  a  second  word,  much  harder  to 
be  pronounced,  but,  reducing  it  to  the  English 
orthography,  may  be  spelt  thus,  Houyhnhnm. 
I  did  not  succeed  in  this  so  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer ;  but,  after  two  or  three  farther  trials,  I  had 
better  fortune,  and  they  both  appeared  amazed 

t  my  capacity. 

After  some  farther  discourse,  which  I  then 
conjectured  might  relate  to  me,  the  two  friends 
took  their  leaves,  with  the  same  compliment  of 
striking  each  other's  hoof,  and  the  gray  made 
me  signs  that  I  should  walk  before  him  ;  where- 
in I  thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  till  I  could 
find  a  better  director.  When  I  offered  to  slacken 
my  pace,  he  would  cry,  hhuun,  hhuun.  I  guess- 
ed his  meaning,  and  gave  him  to  understand,  as 
well  as  I  could,  that  I  was  weary,  and  not  able 
to  walk  faster ;  upon  which  he  would  stand  a 
while  to  let  me  rest. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Author  conducted  by  a  Houyhnhnm  to  his 
House.  The  House  described.  The  Author  s 
reception.  The  Food  of  the  Houyhnhnms.  The 
Author  in  distress  for  want  of  Meat.  Js  at 
last  relieved.  His  Manner  of  Feeding  in  this 
Country. 

Having  travelled  about  three  miles,  we  came 
to  a  long  kind  of  building,  made  of  timber  stuck 
in  the  ground,  and  wattled  across ;  the  roof  was 
low,  and  covered  with  straw.  I  now  began  to  be 
a  little  comforted,  and  took  out  some  toys,  which 
travellers  usually  carry  for  presents  to  the  sa- 
vage Indians  of  America,  and  other  parts,  in 
hopes  the  people  of  the  house  would  be  thereby 
encouraged  to  receive  me  kindly.  The  horse  made 
me  a  sign  to  go  in  first.  It  was  a  large  room, 
with  a  smooth  clay  floor,  and  a  rack  and  man- 
ger extending  the  whole  length  on  one  side. 
There  were  three  nags  and  two  mares,  not  eat- 
ing, but  some  of  them  sitting  down  upon  their 
hajns,  which  I  very  much  wondered  at,  but  won- 
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dered  more  to  see  the  rest  employed  in  domes- 
tic business  :  these  seemed  hut  ordinary  cattle. 
However,  this  confirmed  my  first  opinion,  that 
a  people  who  could  so  far  civilize  brute  animals, 
must  needs  excel  in  wisdom  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  gray  came  in  just  after,  and 
thereby  prevented  any  ill  treatment  which  the 
others  might  have  given  me.  He  neighed  to 
them  several  times  in  a  style  of  authority,  and 
received  answers. 

Beyond  this  room,  there  were  three  others, 
reaching  the  length  of  the  house,  to  which  you 
passed  through  three  doors,  opposite  to  each 
other,  in  the  manner  of  a  vista :  we  went  through 
the  second  room  towards  the  third.  Here  the 
gray  walked  in  first,  beckoning  me  to  attend ;  I 
waited  in  the  second  room,  and  got  ready  my 
presents  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house : 
they  were  two  knives,  three  bracelets  of  false 
pearls,  a  small  looking-glass,  and  a  bead  neck- 
lace. The  horse  neighed  three  or  four  times,  and 
I  waited  to  hear  some  answers  in  a  human  voice, 
but  I  heard  no  other  returns  than  in  the  same 
dialect,  only  one  or  two  a  little  shriller  than  his. 
I  began  to  think  that  this  house  must  belong  to 
some  person  of  great  note  among  them,  because 
there  appeared  so  much  ceremony  before  I  could 
gain  admittance.  But,  that  a  man  of  quality 
should  be  served  all  by  horses,  was  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  feared  my  brain  was  disturb- 
ed by  my  sufferings  and  misfortunes.  I  roused 
myself,  and  looked  about  me  in  the  room  where 
I  was  left  alone ;  this  was  furnished  like  the 
first,  only  after  a  more  elegant  manner.  I  rub- 
bed my  eyes  often,  but  the  same  objects  still  oc- 
curred. I  pinched  my  arms  and  sides  to  awake 
myself,  hoping  I  might  be  in  a  dream.  I  then 
absolutely  concluded  that  all  these  appearances 
could  be  nothing  else  but  necromancy  and  ma- 
gic. But  I  had  no  time  to  pursue  these  reflec- 
tions ;  for  the  gray  horse  came  to  the  door,  and 
made  me  a  sign  to  follow  him  into  the  third 
room,  where  I  saw  a  very  comely  mare,  together 
with  a  colt  and  foal,  sitting  on  their  haunches 
upon  mats  of  straw,  not  unartfully  made,  and 
perfectly  neat  and  clean. 

The  mare,  soon  after  my  entrance,  rose  from 
her  mat,  and  coming  up  close,  after  having  nice- 
ly observed  my  hands  and  face,  gave  me  a  most 
contemptuous  look,  and  turning  to  the  horse,  I 
heard  the  word  Yahoo  often  repeated  betwixt 
them,  the  meaning  of  which  word  I  could  not 
then  comprehend,  although  it  was  the  first  I  had 
learned  to  pronounce.  But  I  was  soon  better  in- 
formed, to  my  everlasting  mortification ;  for  the 
horse,  beckoning  to  me  with  his  head,  and  re- 
peating the  hhuun,  hhuun,  as  he  did  upon  the 
road,  which  I  understood  was  to  attend  him,  led 
me  out  into  a  kind  of  court,  where  was  another 
building  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  Here 
we  entered,  and  I  saw  three  of  those  detestable 
creatures  which  I  first  met  after  my  landing, 
feeding  upon  roots  and  the  flesh  of  some  animals, 
which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  that  of  asses  and 


dogs,  and  now  and  then  a  cow,  dead  by  accident 
or  disease.  They  were  all  tied  by  the  neck  with 
strong  withes  fastened  to  a  beam  j  they  held 
their  food  between  the  claws  of  their  fore-feet, 
and  tore  it  with  their  teeth. 

The  master  horse  ordered  a  sorrel  nag,  one  of 
his  servants,  to  untie  the  largest  of  these  animals, 
and  take  him  into  the  yard.  The  beast  and  I 
were  brought  close  together,  and  our  counte- 
nances diligently  compared,  both  by  master  and 
servant,  who  thereupon  repeated  several  times 
the  word  Yahoo.  My  horror  and  astonishment 
are  not  to  be  described,  when  I  observed,  in  this 
abominable  animal,  a  perfect  human  figure  :  the 
face  of  it  indeed  was  flat  and  broad,  the  nose  de- 
pressed, the  lips  large,  and  the  mouth  wide; 
but  these  differences  are  common  to  all  savage 
nations,  where  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance 
are  distorted  by  the  natives  suffering  their  in- 
fants to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  by  carry- 
ing them  on  their  backs,  nuzzling  with  their 
face  against  the  mother's  shoulders.  The  fore- 
feet of  the  Yahoo  differed  from  my  hands  in 
nothing  else  but  the  length  of  the  nails,  the 
coarseness  and  brownness  of  the  palms,  and  the 
hairiness  on  the  backs.  There  was  the  same  re- 
semblance between  our  feet,  with  the  same  dif- 
ferences, which  I  knew  very  well,  though  the 
horses^did  not,  because  of  my  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ;  the  same  in  every  part  of  our  bodies,  ex- 
cept as  to  hairiness  and  colour,  wdiich  I  have  al- 
ready described. 

The  great  difficulty  that  seemed  to  stjek  with 
the  two  horses  was,  to  see  the  rest  of  my  body 
so  very  different  from  that  of  a  Yahoo ;  for  which 
I  was  obliged  to  my  clothes,  whereof  they  had 
no  conception.  The  sorrel  nag  offered  me  a  root, 
which  he  held  (after  their  manner,  as  we  shall 
describe  in  its  proper  place)  between  his  hoof  and 
pastern.  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and,  having  smelt 
it,  returned  it  to  him  again  as  civilly  as  I  could. 
He  brought  out  of  the  Yahoo's  kennel  a  piece  of 
ass's  flesh ;  but  it  smelt  so  offensively,  that  I 
turned  from  it  with  loathing  :  He  then  threw  it 
to  the  Yahoo,  by  whom  it  was  greedily  devour- 
ed. He  afterwards  shewed  me  a  wisp  of  hay, 
and  a  fetlock  full  of  oats  ;  but  I  shook  my  head, 
to  signify  that  neither  of  these  were  food  to  me. 
And  indeed  I  now  apprehended  that  I  must  ab- 
solutely starve,  if  I  did  not  get  to  some  of  my  own 
species  ;  for  as  to  those  filthy  Yahoos,  although 
there  were  few  greater  lovers  of  mankind  at 
that  time  than  myself,  yet  I  confess  I  never  saw 
any  sensitive  being  so  detestable  cn  all  accounts ; 
and  the  more  I  came  near  them,  the  more  hate- 
ful they  grew,  while  I  stayed  in  that  country. 
This  the  master  horse  observed  by  my  behavi- 
our, and  therefore  sent  the  Yahoo  back  to  his 
kennel.  He  then  put  his  fore-hoof  to  his  mouth, 
at  which  I  was  much  surprised,  although  he  did 
it  with  ease,  and  with  a  motion  that  appeared 
perfectly  natural ;  and  made  other  signs,  to  know 
what  I  would  eat ;  but  I  could  not  return  him 
such  an  answer  as  he  was  able  to  apprehend ; 
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and  if  he  had  understood  me,,  I  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  to  contrive  any  way  for  finding 
myself  nourishment.  While  we  were  thus  en- 
gaged., I  observed  a  cow  passing  by,  whereupon 
I  pointed  to  her,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
and  milk  her.  This  had  its  effect ;  for  he  led 
me  back  into  the  house,  and  ordered  a  mare-ser- 
vant to  open  a  room,  where  a  good  store  of  milk 
lay  in  earthen  and  wooden  vessels,  after  a  very 
orderly  and  cleanly  manner.  She  gave  me  a  large 
bowlful,  of  which  I  drank  very  heartily,  and 
found  myself  well  refreshed. 

About  noon  I  saw  coming  towards  the  house 
a  kind  of  vehicle  drawn  like  a  sledge  by  four 
Yahoos.  There  was  in  it  an  old  steed,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  of  quality ;  he  alighted  with  his  hind- 
feet  forward,  having  by  accident  got  a  hurt  in 
his  left  fore-foot.  He  came  to  dine  with  our  horse, 
who  received  him  with  great  civility.  They  di- 
ned in  the  best  room,  and  had  oats  boiled  in 
milk  for  the  second  course,  which  the  old  horse 
eat  warm,  but  the  rest  cold.  Their  mangers  were 
placed  circular  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
divided  into  several  partitions,  round  which  they 
sat  on  their  haunches,  upon  basses  of  straw.  In 
the  middle  was  a  large  rack,  with  angles  answer- 
ing to  every  partition  of  the  manger ;  so  that 
each  horse  and  mare  eat  their  own  hay,  and  their 
own  mash  of  oats  and  milk,  with  much  decency 
and  regularity.  The1  behaviour  of  the  young 
colt  and  foal  appeared  very  modest,  and  that  of 
the  master  and  mistress  extremely  cheerful  and 
complaisant  to  their  guest.  The  gray  ordered 
me  to  stand  by  him  ;  and  much  discourse  pass- 
ed between  him  and  his  friend  concerning  me, 
as  I  found  by  the  stranger's  often  looking  on  me, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  Yahoo. 

I  happened  to  wear  my  gloves,  which  the  mas- 
ter gray  observing,  seemed  perplexed,  discover- 
ing signs  of  wonder  what  I  had  done  to  my  fore- 
feet. He  put  his  hoof  three  or  four  times  to  them, 
as  if  he  would  signify,  that  I  should  reduce  them 
to  their  former  shape ;  which  I  presently  did, 
pulling  off  both  my  gloves,  and  putting  them 
into  my  pocket.  This  occasioned  farther  talk  : 
and  I  saw  the  company  was  pleased  with  my  be- 
haviour, whereof  I  soon  found  the  good  effects . 
I  was  ordered  to  speak  the  few  words  I  under- 
stood ;  and  while  they  were  at  dinner,  the  mas- 
ter taught  me  the  names  for  oats,  milk,  fire,  wa- 
ter, and  some  others,  which  I  could  readily  pro- 
nounce after  him,  having  from  my  youth  a  great 
facility  in  learning  languages. 

When  dinner  was  done,  the  master  horse  took 
me  aside,  and  by  signs  and  words  made  me  un- 
derstand the  concern  he  was  in  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  eat.  Oats  in  their  tongue  are  called 
hlunnh.  This  word  I  pronounced  two  or  three 
times  :  for  although  I  had  refused  them  at  first, 
yet,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  considered  that  I 
could  contrive  to  make  of  them  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  might  be  sufficient,  with  milk,  to  keep  me 
alive  till  I  could  make  my  escape  to  some  other 


country,  and  to  creatures  of  my  own  species. 
The  horse  immediately  ordered  a  white  mare- 
servant  of  his  family  to  bring  me  a  good  quan- 
tity of  oats  in  a  sort  of  wooden  tray.    These  I 
heated  before  the  fire,  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
rubbed  them  till  the  husks  came  off,  which  I 
made  a  shift  to  winnow  from  the  grain :  I  ground 
and  beat  them  between  two  stones,  then  took 
water,  and  made  them  into  a  paste  or  cake, 
which  I  toasted  at  the  fire,  and  ate  warm  with 
milk.  It  was  at  first  a  very  insipid  diet,  though 
common  enough  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but 
grew  tolerable  by  time ;  and  having  been  often 
reduced  to  hard  fare  in  my  life,  this  was  not  the 
first  experiment  I  had  made,  how  easily  nature  is 
satisfied.  And  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  I  never 
had  one  hour's  sickness  while  I  staid  in  this 
island.    It  is  true,  I  sometimes  made  a  shift  to 
catch  a  rabbit,  or  bird,  by  springes  made  of  Ya- 
hoos' hairs;  and  I  often  gathered  wholesome 
herbs,  which  I  boiled,  and  eat  as  sallads  with 
my  bread ;  and  now  and  then,  for  a  rarity,  I 
made  a  little  butter,  and  drank  the  whey.  I  was 
at  first  at  a  great  loss  for  salt,  but  custom  soon 
reconciled  me  to  the  want  of  it :  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  frequent  use  of  salt  among  us  is 
an  effect  of  luxury,  and  was  first  introduced  only 
as  a  provocative  to  drink,  except  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  preserving  flesh  in  long  voyages,  or 
in  places  remote  from  great  markets :  for  we  ob- 
serve no  animal  to  be  fond  of  it  but  man :  and 
as  to  myself,  when  I  left  this  country,  it  was  a 
great  while  before  I  could  endure  the  taste  of  it 
in  anything  that  I  ate. 

This  is  enough  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  my 
diet,  wherewith  other  travellers  fill  their  books, 
as  if  the  readers  were  personally  concerned  whe- 
ther we  fare  well  or  ill.  However,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mention  this  matter,  lest  the  world 
should  think  it  impossible  that  I  could  find  sus- 
tenance for  three  years,  in  such  a  country,  and 
among  such  inhabitants. 

When  it  grew  towards  evening,  the  master 
horse  ordered  a  place  for  me  to  lodge  in  :  it  was 
but  six  yards  from  the  house,  and  separated  from 
the  stable  of  the  Yahoos.  Here  I  got  some  straw, 
and  covering  myself  with  my  own  clothes,  slept 
very  sound.  But  I  was  in  a  short  time  better 
accommodated,  as  the  reader  shall  know  here- 
after, when  I  come  to  treat  more  particularly 
about  my  way  of  living. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  Author  studies  to  learn  the  Language.  The 
Houyhnhnm,  his  Master,  assists  in  teacJi- 
ing  him.  The  Language  described.  Several 
Houyhnhnms  of  Quality  come  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  Author.  He  gives  his  Master  a  short 
Account  of  his  Voyage. 

My  principal  endeavour  was  to  learn  the  lan- 
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guage,  which  my  master  (for  so  I  shall  hence- 
forth call  him)  and  his  children,  and  every  ser- 
vant of  his  house,  were  desirous  to  teach  me : 
for  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  prodigy,  that  a  brute 
animal  should  discover  such  marks  of  a  rational 
creature.  I  pointed  to  everything,  and  inquired 
the  name  of  it,  which  I  wrote  down  in  my  jour- 
nal-book when  I  was  alone :  and  corrected  my 
bad  accent,  by  desiring  those  of  the  family  to 
pronounce  it  often.  In  this  employment  a  sorrel 
nag,  one  of  the  under-servants,  was  very  ready 

to  3,SSlSt  IY1G» 

In  speaking,  they  pronounce  through  the  nose 
and  throat;  and  their  language  approaches  near- 
est to  the  High  Dutch,  or  German,  of  any  I 
know  in  Europe ;  but  is  much  more  graceful 
and  significant.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  made 
almost  the  same  observation,  when  he  said,  that 
if  he  were  to  speak  to  his  horse,  it  should  be  m 
High  Dutch. 

The  curiosity  and  impatience  of  my  master 
were  so  great,  that  he  spent  many  hours  of  his 
leisure  to  instruct  me.    He  was  convinced  (as 
be  afterwards  told  me)  that  I  must  be  a  Yahoo  ; 
but  my  teachableness,  civility,  and  cleanliness, 
astonished  him  •  which  were  qualities  altogether 
opposite  to  those  animals.  He  was  most  perplex- 
ed about  my  clothes,  reasoning  sometimes  with 
himself,  whether  they  were  a  part  of  my  body  ; 
for  I  never  pulled  them  off  till  the  family  were 
asleep,  and  got  them  on  before  they  waked  in 
the  morning.    My  master  was  eager  to  learn 
whence  I  came :  how  I  acquired  those  appear- 
ances of  reason  which  I  discovered  in  all  my  ac- 
tions :  and  to  know  my  story  from  my  own 
mouth  l  which  he  hoped  he  should  soon  do,  by 
the  great  proficiency  I  made  in  learning  and  pro- 
nouncing their  words  and  sentences.    To  help 
my  memory,  I  formed  all  I  learned  into  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  and  writ  the  words  down,  with 
the  translations.    This  last,  after  some  time,  I 
ventured  to  do  in  my  master's  presence.  It  cost 
me  much  trouble  to  explain  to  him  what  I  was 
doing ;  for  the  inhabitants  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  books  or  literature. 

In  about  ten  weeks'  time  I  was  able  to  under- 
stand most  of  his  questions,  and  in  three  months 
could  give  him  some  tolerable  answers.  He  was 
extremely  curious  to  know  from  what  part  of 
the  country  I  came,  and  how  I  was  taught  to 
imitate  a  rational  creature ;  because  the  Yahoos, 
(whom  he  saw  I  exactly  resembled  in  my  head, 
hands,  and  face,  that  were  only  visible,)  with 
some  appearance  of  cunning,  and  the  strongest 
disposition  to  mischief,  were  observed  to  be  the 
most  unteachable  of  all  brutes.  I  answered,  that 
I  came  over  the  sea,  from  a  far  place,  with  many 
others  of  my  own  kind,  in  a  great  hollow  ves- 
sel, made  of  the  bodies  of  trees  :  that  my  com- 
panions forced  me  to  land  on  this  coast,  and  then 
left  me  to  shift  for  myself.    It  was  with  some 
difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many  signs,  that 
I  brought  him  to  understand  mc.    He  replied, 


that  I  must  needs  be  mistaken,  or  that  I  said  the 
thing  which  was  not ;  for  they  have  no  word  in 
their  language  to  express  lying  or  falsehood.  He 
knew  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a 
country  beyond  the  sea,  or  that  a  parcel  of  brutes 
could  move  a  wooden  vessel  whither  they  plea- 
sed upon  water.  He  was  sure  no  Houyhnhnm 
alive  could  make  such  a  vessel,  nor  would  trust 
Yahoos  to  manage  it. 

The  word  Houyhnhnm,  in  their  tongue,  sig- 
nifies a  horse,  and,  in  its  etymology,  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature.   I  told  my  master  that  I  was  at 
a  loss  for  expression,  but  would  improve  as  fast 
as  I  could  ;  and  hoped,  in  a  short  time,  I  should 
be  able  to  tell  him  wonders.  He  was  pleased  to 
direct  bis  own  mare,  his  colt  and  foal,  and  the 
servants  of  the  family,  to  take  all  opportunities 
of  instructing  me ;  and  every  day,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  he  was  at  the  same  pains  himself. 
Several  horses  and  mares  of  quality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood came  often  to  our  house,  upon  the  re- 
ports pread  of  a  wonderful  Yahoo,  that  could 
speak  like  a  Houyhnhnm,  and  seemed,  in  his 
words  and  actions,  to  discover  some  glimmerings 
of  reason.  These  delighted  to  converse  with  me  ; 
they  put  many  questions,  and  received  such  an- 
swers as  I  was  able  to  return.   By  all  these  ad- 
vantages I  made  so  great  a  progress,  that,  in  five 
months  from  my  arrival,  I  understood  whatever 
was  spoken,  and  could  express  myself  tolerably 
well. 

The  Houyhnhnms,  who  came  to  visit  my  mas- 
ter out  of  a  design  of  seeing  and  talking  with 
me,  could  hardly  believe  me  to  be  a  right  Ya- 
hoo, because  my  body  had  a  different  covering 
from  others  of  my  kind.  They  were  astonish- 
ed to  observe  me  without  the  usual  hair  or  skin, 
except  on  my  head,  face,  and  hands  :  but  I  dis- 
covered that  secret  to  my  master,  upon  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  about  a  fortnight  before. 

I  have  already  told  the  reader  that  every 
night,  when  the  family  were  gone  to  bed,  it  was 
my  custom  to  strip,  and  cover  myself  with  my 
clothes.    It  happened,  one  morning  early,  that 
my  master  sent  for  me  by  the  sorrel  nag,  who 
was  his  valet :  When  he  came,  I  was  fast  asleep, 
my  clothes  fallen  off  on  one  side,  and  my  shirt 
above  my  waist.  I  awaked  at  the  noise  he  made, 
and  observed  him  to  deliver  his  message  in  some 
disorder ;  after  which  he  went  to  my  master, 
and  in  a  great  fright,  gave  him  a  very  confused 
account  of  what  he  had  seen.   This  I  presently 
discovered ;  for  going,  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
to  pay  my  attendance  upon  his  honour,  he  ask- 
ed me  the  meaning  of  what  his  servant  had  re- 
ported, that  I  was  not  the  same  thing  when  I 
slept,  as  I  appeared  to  be  at  other  times  ;  tha 
his  valet  assured  him  some  part  of  me  was  wdiice 
some  yellow,  at  least  not  so  white,  and  some 
brown. 

I  had  hitherto  concealed  the  secret  of  my 
dress,  in  order  to  distinguish  myself,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  that  cursed  race  of  Yahoos ; 
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but  now  I  found  ft  in  vain  to  do  so  any  longer. 
Besides,,  I  considered  that  my  clothes  and  shoes 
would  soon  wear  out,  which  already  were  in  a 
declining  condition,  and  must  be  supplied  by 
some  contrivance,  from  the  hides  of  Yahoos,  or 
other  brutes ;  whereby  the  whole  secret  would 
be  known.  I  therefore  told  my  master,  that  in 
the  country  whence  I  came,  those  of  my  kind 
always  covered  their  bodies  with  the  hairs  of 
certain  animals  prepared  by  art,  as  well  for  de- 
cency as  to  avoid  the  inclemencies  of  air,  both 
hot  and  cold ;  of  which,  as  to  my  own  person, 
I  would  give  him  immediate  conviction,  if  he 
pleased  to  command  me  ;  only  desiring  his  ex- 
cuse, if  I  did  not  expose  those  parts  that  nature 
taught  us  to  conceal.  He  said,  My  discourse  was 
all  very  strange,  but  especially  the  last  part :  for 
he  could  not  understand  why  nature  should 
teach  us  to  conceal  what  nature  had  given  ;  that 
neither  himself  nor  family  were  ashamed  of  any 
part  of  their  bodies ;  but,  however,  I  might  do 
as  I  pleased.  Whereupon  I  first  unbuttoned  my 
coat,  and  pulled  it  off:  I  did  the  same  with  my 
waisteoat :  I  drew  off  my  shoes,  stockings,  and 
breeches  :  I  let  my  shirt  down  to  my  waist,  and 
drew  up  the  bottom,  fastening  it  like  a  girdle 
about  my  middle,  to  hide  my  nakedness. 

My  master  observed  the  whole  performance 
with  great  signs  of  curiosity  and  admiration. 
He  took  up  all  my  clothes  in  his  pastern,  one 
piece  after  another,  and  examined  them  dili- 
gently ;  he  then  stroked  my  body  very  gently, 
and  looked  round  me  several  times ;  after  which 
he  said,  it  was  plain  I  must  be  a  perfect  Yahoo ; 
but  that  I  differed  very  much  from  the  rest  of 
my  species,  in  the  softness,  whiteness,  and 
smoothness  of  my  skin  ;  my  want  of  hair  in  se- 
veral parts  of  my  body  ;  the  shape  and  short- 
ness of  my  claws  behind  and  before ;  and  my 
affectation  of  walking  continually  on  my  two 
hinder  feet.  He  desired  to  see  no  more,  and 
gave  me  leave  to  put  on  my  clothes  again,  for  I 
was  shuddering  with  cold. 

I  expressed  my  uneasiness  at  his  giving  me 
so  often  the  appellation  of  Yahoo,  an  odious  ani- 
mal, for  which  I  had  so  utter  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt :  I  begged  he  would  forbear  applying  that 
word  me,  and  make  the  same  order  in  his 
family  and  among  his  friends  whom  he  suffered 
to  see  me.  I  requested  likewise,  that  the  secret 
of  my  having  a  false  covering  to  my  body  might 
be  known  to  none  but  himself,  at  least  as  long 
as  my  present  clothing  should  last ;  for,  as  to 
what  the  scrrel  nag  his  valet  had  observed,  his 
honour  might  command  him  to  conceal  it. 

All  this  my  master  very  graciously  consented 
to ;  and  thus  the  secret  was  kept  till  my  clothes 
began  to  wear  out,  which  I  was  forced  to  supply 
by  several  contrivances  that  shall  hereafter  be 
mentioned.  In  the  meantime,  ^e  desired  I 
would  go  on  with  my  utmost  diligence  to  learn 
their  language,  because  he  was  more  astonished 
at  my  capacity  for  speech  and  reason,  than  at 


the  figure  of  my  body,  whether  it  were  covered 
or  not ;  adding  that  he  waited  with  some  im- 
patience to  hear  the  wonders  which  I  promised 
to  tell  him. 

Thenceforward  he  doubled  the  pains  he  had 
been  at  to  instruct  me ;  he  brought  me  into  all 
company,  and  made  them  treat  me  with  civility ; 
because,  as  he  told  them  privately,  this  would 
put  me  into  good  humour,  and  make  me  more 
diverting. 

Every  day,  when  I  waited  on  him,  besides  the 
trouble  he  was  at  in  teaching,  he  would  ask  me 
several  questions  concerning  myself,  which  I 
answered  as  well  as  I  could;  and  by  these 
means  he  had  already  received  some  general 
ideas,  though  very  imperfect.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  several  steps  by  which  I  ad- 
vanced to  a  more  regular  conversation  ;  but  the 
first  account  I  gave  of  myself  in  any  order  and 
length  was  to  this  purpose : — 

That  I  came  from  a  very  far  country,  as  I  al- 
ready had  attempted  to  tell  him,  with  about 
fifty  more  of  my  own  species ;  that  we  travelled 
upon  the  seas  in  a  great  hollow  vessel  made  of 
wood,  and  larger  than  his  honour's  house.  I 
described  the  ship  to  him  in  the  best  terms  I 
could,  and  explained,  by  the  help  of  my  hand- 
kerchief displayed,  how  it  was  driven  forward 
by  the  wind.  That,  upon  a  quarrel  among  us, 
I  was  set  on  shore  on  this  coast,  where  I  walk- 
ed forward,  without  knowing  whither,  till  he 
delivered  me  from  the  persecution  of  those  exe- 
crable Yahoos.  He  asked  me,  Who  made  the 
ship,  and  how  it  was  possible  that  the  Houyhn- 
hums  of  my  country  would  leave  it  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  brutes  ?  My  answer  was,  That  I 
durst  proceed  no  farther  in  my  relation,  unless 
he  would  give  me  his  word  and  honour  that  he 
would  not  be  offended,  and  then  I  would  tell 
him  the  wonders  I  had  so  often  promised.  He 
agreed ;  and  I  went  on,  by  assuring  him  that 
the  ship  was  made  by  creatures  like  myself; 
who,  in  all  the  countries  I  had  travelled,  as  well 
as  in  my  own,  were  the  only  governing  rational 
animals ;  and  that,  upon  my  arrival  hither,  I 
was  as  much  astonished  to  see  the  Houyhnhnms 
act  like  rational  beings,  as  he,  or  his  friends, 
could  be,  in  finding  some  marks  of  reason  in  a 
creature  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  Yahoo;  to 
which  I  owned  my  resemblance  in  every  part, 
but  could  not  account  for  their  degenerate  and 
brutal  nature.  I  said  farther,  That  if  good  for- 
tune ever  restored  me  to  my  native  country,  to 
relate  my  travels  hither,  as  I  resolved  to  do, 
everybody  would  believe  that  I  said  the  thing 
that  was  not,  that  I  invented  the  story  out  of 
mv  own  head ;  and,  (with  all  possible  respect 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  friends,  and  under 
his  promise  of  not  being  offended,)  our  country^ 
men  would  hardly  think  it  probable  that  a 
Houyhnhms  should  be  the  presiding  creature 
of  a  nation,  and  a  Yahoo  the  brute. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Houyhnhnms' s  Notion  of  truth  and  False- 
hood. The  Author's  Discourse  disapproved  by 
his  Master.  The  Author  gives  a  more  parti- 
cular Account  of  himself,  and  the  Accidents  of 
his  Voyage. 

My  master  heard  me  with  great  appear- 
ances of  uneasiness  in  his  countenance ;  be- 
cause doubting,  or  not  believing,  are  so  little 
known  in  this  country,  that  the  inhabitants  can- 
not tell  how  to  behave  themselves  under  such 
circumstances.  And  I  remember,  in  frequent 
discourses  with  my  master  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  manhood,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
having  occasion  to  talk  of  lying  and  false  repre- 
sentation, it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he 
comprehended  what  I  meant,  although  he  had 
otherwise  a  most  acute  judgment ;  for  he  argued 
thus :  That  the  use  of  speech  was  to  make  us 
understand  one  another,  and  to  receive  informa- 
tion of  facts ;  now,  if  any  one  said  the  thing 
which  was  not,  these  ends  were  defeated,  be- 
cause I  cannot  properly  be  said  to  understand 
him ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  receiving  informa- 
tion, that  he  leaves  me  worse  than  in  ignorance ; 
for  I  am  led  to  believe  a  thing  black,  when  it  is 
white  ;  and  short,  when  it  is  long.  And  these 
were  all  the  notions  he  had  concerning  that 
faculty  of  lying,  so  perfectly  well  understood, 
and  so  universally  practised,  among  human 
creatures. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  When  I  as- 
serted that  the  Yahoos  were  the  only  governing 
animals  in  my  country,  which  my  master  said 
was  altogether  past  his  conception,  he  desired 
to  know,  Whether  we  had  Houyhnhnms  among 
us,  and  what  was  their  employment?  I  told 
him,  We  had  great  numbers ;  that  in  summer 
they  grazed  in  the  fields,  and  in  winter  were 
kept  in  houses  with  hay  and  oats,  where  Yahoo 
servants  were  employed  to  rub  their  skins  smooth, 
comb  their  manes,  pick  their  feet,  serve  them 
with  food,  and  make  their  beds. — I  understand 
you  well,  said  my  master :  it  is  now  very  plain, 
from  all  you  have  spoken,  that  whatever  share  of 
reason  the  Yahoos  pretend  to,  the  Houyhnhnms 
are  your  masters.  I  heartily  wish  our  Yahoos 
would  be  so  tractable. — I  begged  his  honour 
would  please  to  excuse  me  from  proceeding  any 
farther,  because  I  was  very  certain  that  the  ac- 
count he  expected  from  me  would  be  highly 
displeasing.  But  he  insisted  in  commanding 
me  to  let  him  know  the  best  and  the  worst.  I 
told  him  he  should  be  obeyed.  I  owned  that 
the  Houyhnhnms  among  us,  whom  we  called 
horses,  were  the  most  generous  and  comely  ani- 
mal we  had  ;  that  they  excelled  in  strength  and 
swiftness  ;  and  when  they  belonged  to  persons 
of  quality,  were  employed  in  travelling,  racing, 


or  drawing  chariots:  they  were  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  care,  till  they  fell  into  dis- 
eases, or  became  foundered  in  the  feet ;  but  then 
they  were  sold,  and  used  to  all  kind  of  drudgery 
till  they  died;  after  which  their  skins  were 
stript,  and  sold  for  what  they  were  worth,  and 
their  bodies  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and 
birds  of  prey.  But  the  common  race  of  horses 
had  not  so  good  fortune :  being  kept  by  farmers 
and  carriers,  and  other  mean  people,  who  put 
them  to  greater  labour,  and  fed  them  worse.  I 
described,  as  well  as  I  could,  our  way  of  riding  ; 
the  shape  and  use  of  a  bridle,  a  saddle,  a  spur, 
and  a  whip ;  of  harness  and  wheels.  I  added, 
That  we  fastened  plates  of  a  certain  hard  sub- 
stance, called  iron,  at  the  bottom  of  their  feet, 
to  preserve  their  hoofs  from  being  broken  by  the 
stony  ways,  on  which  we  often  travelled. 

My  master,  after  some  expressions  of  great 
indignation,  wondered  how  we  dared  to  venture 
upon  a  Houyhnhnm's  back  ;  for  he  was  sure 
that  the  weakest  servant  in  his  house  would  be 
able  to  shake  off  the  strongest  Yahoo,  or,  by  lying 
down,  and  rolling  on  his  back,  squeeze  the  brute 
to  death.  I  answered,  That  our  horses  were 
trained  up,  from  three  or  four  years  old,  to  the 
several  uses  we  intended  them  for  ;  that  if  any 
of  them  proved  intolerably  vicious,  they  were 
employed  for  carriages  ;  that  they  were  severely 
beaten,  while  they  were  young,  for  any  mis- 
chievous tricks ;  that  the  males,  designed  for 
the  common  use  of  riding  or  draught,  were  ge- 
nerally castrated  about  two  years  after  their 
birth,  to  take  down  their  spirits,  and  make  them 
more  tame  and  gentle ;  that  they  were  indeed 
sensible  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  his 
honour  would  please  to  consider,  that  they  had 
not  the  least  tincture  of  reason,  any  more  than 
the  Yahoos  in  this  country. 

It  put  me  to  the  pains  of  many  circumlocu- 
tions to  give  my  master  a  right  idea  of  what  I 
spoke ;  for  their  language  doth  not  abound  in 
variety  of  words,  because  their  wants  and  pas- 
sions are  fewer  than  among  us.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  express  his  noble  resentment  at  our 
savage  treatment  of  the  Houyhnhnm  race ;  par- 
ticularly after  I  had  explained  the  manner  and 
use  of  castrating  horses  among  us,  to  hinder 
them  from  propagating  their  kind,  and  to  ren- 
der them  more  servile.  He  said,  If  it  were 
possible  there  could  be  any  country  where  Ya- 
hoos alone  were  endued  with  reason,  they  cer- 
tainly must  be  the  governing  animal ;  because 
reason,  in  time,  will  always  prevail  against  bru- 
tal strength.  But,  considering  the  frame  of  our 
bodies,  and  especially  of  mine,  he  thought  no 
creature  of  equal  bulk  was  so  ill  contrived  for 
employing  that  reason  in  the  common  offices  of 
life ;  whereupon  he  desired  to  know  whether 
those  among  whom  I  lived  resembled  me  or  the 
Yahoos  of  his  country.  I  assured  him  that  I 
was  as  well  shaped  as  most  of  my  age  ;  but  the 
younger,  and  the  females,  were  much  more  so 
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and  tender,  and  the  skins  of  the  latter  generally 
as  white  as  milk.  He  said,  I  differed  indeed 
from  other  Yahoos,  being  much  more  cleanly, 
and  not  altogether  so  deformed ;  but,  in  point 
of  real  advantage,  he  thought  I  differed  for  the 
worse.  That  my  nails  were  of  no  use  either  to 
my  fore  or  hinder  feet.  As  to  my  fore-feet,  he 
could  not  properly  call  them  by  that  name,  for 
he  never  observed  me  to  walk  upon  them ;  that 
they  were  too  soft  to  bear  the  ground ;  that  I 
generally  went  with  them  uncovered;  neither 
was  the  covering  I  sometimes  wore  on  them  of 
the  same  shape,  or  so  strong  as  that  on  my  feet 
behind.  That  I  could  not  walk  with  any  se- 
curity, for  if  either  of  my  hinder  feet  slipped,  I 
must  inevitably  fall.  He  then  began  to  find 
fault  with  other  parts  of  my  body  :  The  flatness 
of  my  face,  the  prominence  of  my  nose,  mine 
eyes  placed  directly  in  front,  so  that  I  could  not 
look  on  either  side  without  turning  my  head  : 
that  I  was  not  able  to  feed  myself,  without  lift- 
ing one  of  my  fore-feet  to  my  mouth  ;  and  there- 
fore nature  had  placed  those  joints  to  answer 
that  necessity.  He  knew  not  what  could  be  the 
use  of  those  several  clefts  and  divisions  in  my 
feet  behind  ;  that  these  were  too  soft  to  bear  the 
hardness  and  sharpness  of  stones,  without  a  co- 
vering made  from  the  skin  of  some  other  brute ; 
that  my  whole  body  wanted  a  fence  against 
heat  and  cold,  which  I  was  forced  to  put  on  and 
off  every  day,  with  tediousness  and  trouble.  And 
lastly,  that  he  observed  every  animal  in  this 
country  naturally  to  abhor  the  Yahoos,  whom 
the  weaker  avoided,  and  the  stronger  drove  from 
them.  So  that,  supposing  us  to  have  the  gift 
of  reason,  he  could  not  see  how  it  were  possible 
to  cure  that  natural  antipathy  which  every  crea- 
ture discovered  against  us  ;  nor,  consequently, 
how  we  could  tame  and  render  them  serviceable. 
However,  he  would,  as  he  said,  debate  the  mat- 
ter no  farther,  because  he  was  more  desirous  to 
know  my  own  story,  the  country  where  I  was 
born,  and  the  several  actions  and  events  of  my 
life  before  I  came  hither. 

I  assured  him  how  extremely  desirous  I  was 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  on  every  point ;  but 
I  doubted  much  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  explain  myself  on  several  subjects,  where- 
of his  honour  could  have  no  conception,  because 
I  saw  nothing  in  his  country  to  which  I  could 
resemble  them ;  that,  however,  I  would  do  my 
best,  and  strive  to  express  myself  by  similitudes, 
humbly  desiring  his  assistance  when  I  wanted 
proper  words  ;  which  he  was  pleased  to  promise 
me. 

I  said,  My  birth  was  of  honest  parents,  in  an 
island  called  England,  which  was  remote  from 
his  country  as  many  days' journey  as  the  strong- 
est of  his  honour  s  servants  could  travel  in  the 
annual  course  of  the  sun ;  that  I  was  bred  a 


surgeon,  whose  trade  it  is  to  cure  wounds  and 
hurts  in  the  body,  gotten  by  accident  or  vio- 
lence ;  that  my  country  was  governed  by  a  fe- 
male man,  whom  we  called  queen  ;  that  I  left 
it  to  get  riches,  whereby  I  might  maintain  my- 
self and  family,  when  I  should  return ;  that,  in 
my  last  voyage,  I  was  commander  of  the  ship, 
and  had  about  fifty  Yahoos  under  me,  many 
of  which  died  at  sea,  and  I  was  forced  to  sup- 
ply them  by  others  picked  out  from  several 
nations ;  that  our  ship  was  twice  in  danger  of 
being  sunk  ;  the  first  time  by  a  great  storm,  and 
the  second  by  striking  against  a  rock. — Here  my 
master  interposed,  by  asking  me,  How  I  could 
persuade  strangers,  out  of  different  countries,  to 
venture  with  me,  after  the  losses  I  had  sustained, 
and  the  hazards  I  had  run  ? — I  said,  they  were 
fellows  of  desperate  fortunes,  forced  to  fly  from 
the  places  of  their  birth  on  account  of  their  pover- 
ty or  their  crimes.  Some  were  undone  by  law- 
suits ;  others  spent  all  they  had  in  drinking,  who- 
ring, and  gaming ;  others  fled  for  treason  ;  many 
for  murder,  theft,  poisoning,  robbery,  perjury, 
forgery,  coining  false  money,  for  committing 
rapes,  or  sodomy,  for  flying  from  their  colours, 
or  deserting  to  the  enemy ;  and  most  of  them 
had  broken  prison  :  None  of  these  durst  return 
to  their  native  countries,  for  fear  of  being  hang- 
ed, or  of  starving  in  a  jail ;  and  therefore  they 
were  under  a  necessity  of  seeking  a  livelihood 
in  other  places. 

During  this  discourse,  my  master  was  pleased 
to  interrupt  me  several  times.  I  had  made  use 
of  many  circumlocutions  in  describing  to  him 
the  nature  of  the  several  crimes  for  which  most 
of  our  crew  had  been  forced  to  fly  their  country. 
This  labour  took  up  several  days  conversation, 
before  he  was  able  to  comprehend  me.  He  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  could  be  the  use 
or  necessity  of  practising  those  vices  :  to  clear  up 
which,  I  endeavoured  to  give  him  some  ideas  of 
the  desire  of  power  and  riches ;  of  the  terrible 
effects  of  lust,  intemperance,  malice,  and  envy. 
All  this  I  was  forced  to  define  and  describe  by 
putting  cases,  and  making  suppositions.  After 
which,  like  one  whose  imagination  was  struck 
with  something  never  seen  or  heard  of  before, 
he  would  lift  up  his  eyes  with  amazement  and 
indignation.  Power,  government,  war,  law, 
punishment,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  had  no 
terms  wherein  that  language  could  express  them, 
which  made  the  difficulty  almost  insuperable,  to 
give  my  master  any  conception  of  what  I  meant. 
But,  being  of  an  excellent  understanding,  much 
improved  by  contemplation  and  converse,  he  at 
last  arrived  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  what 
human  nature,  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  is  ca- 
pable to  perform,  and  desired  I  would  give  him 
some  particular  account  of  that  land  which  we 
call  Europe,  but  especially  of  my  own  country. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Author,  at  his  Master  s  command,  informs 
him  of  the  State  of  England.  The  Causes  of 
War  among  the  Princes  of  Europe.  The  Au- 
thor begins  to  explain  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that  the 
following  extract  of  many  conversations  I  had 
with  my  master  contains  a  summary  of  the  most 
material  points  which  were  discoursed  at  seve- 
ral times  for  above  two  years ;  his  honour  often 
desiring  fuller  satisfaction,  as  I  farther  impro- 
ved in  the  Houyhnhnm  tongue.  I  laid  before 
him,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  whole  state  of  Eu- 
rope ;  I  discoursed  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  answers  I  gave  to 
all  the  questions  he  made,  as  they  arose  upon  se- 
veral subjects,  were  a  fund  of  conversation  not 
to  be  exhausted.  But  I  shall  here  only  set  down 
the  substance  of  what  passed  between  us  con- 
cerning my  own  country,  reducing  it  in  order  as 
well  as  I  can,  without  any  regard  to  time  or  other 
circumstances,  while  I  strictly  adhere  to  truth. 
My  only  concern  is,  that  I  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  my  master's  arguments  and  ex- 
pressions, which  must  needs  suffer  by  my  want 
of  capacity,  as  well  as  by  a  translation  into  our 
barbarous  English. 

In  obedience,  therefore,  to  his  honour's  com- 
mands, I  related  to  him  the  revolution  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  the  long  war  with  France, 
entered  into  by  the  said  prince,  and  renewed  by 
his  successor,  the  present  queen,  wherein  the 
greatest  powers  of  Christendom  were  engaged, 
and  which  still  continued.  I  computed,  at  his 
request,  that  about  a  million  of  Yahoos  might 
have  been  killed  in  the  whole  progress  of  it  ; 
and  perhaps  a  hundred,  or  more  cities  taken, 
and.  five  times  as  many  ships  burnt  or  sunk. 

He  asked  me,  What  were  the  usual  causes  or 
motives  that  made  one  country  go  to  war  with 
another  ?  I  answered.,  They  were  innumerable  ; 
but  I  should  only  mention  a  few  of  the  chief. 
Sometimes  the  ambition  of  princes,  who  never 
think  they  have  land  or  people  enough  to  go- 
vern :  sometimes  the  corruption  of  ministers, 
who  engage  their  master  in  a  war  in  order  to 
stifle  or  divert  the  clamour  of  the  subjects  against 
their  evil  administration.  Difference  in  opinions 
has  cost  many  millions  of  lives :  for  instance, 
whether  flesh  be  bread,  or  bread  be  flesh  ;  whe- 
ther the  juice  of  a  certain  berry  be  blood  or 
wine  ;  whether  whistling  be  a  vice  or  a  virtue ; 
whether  it  be  better  to  kiss  a  post,  or  throw  it 
into  the  fire  ;  what  is  the  best  colour  for  a  coat, 
whether  black,  white,  red,  or  gray  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  should  be  long  or  short,  narrow  or  wide, 
dirty  or  clean,  with  many  more.  Neither  are 
any  wars  so  furious  and  bloody,  or  of  so  long 


continuance,  as  those  occasioned  by  difference 
in  opinion,  especially  if  it  be  in  things  indiffer- 
ent. 

Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two  princes  is 
to  decide  which  of  them  shall  dispossess  a  third 
of  his  dominions,  where  neither  of  them  pretend 
to  any  right.    Sometimes  one  prince  quarrels 
with  another,  for  fear  the  other  should  quarrel 
with  him.    Sometimes  a  war  is  entered  upon, 
because  the  enemy  is  too  strong,  and  sometimes 
because  he  is  too  weak.   Sometimes  our  neigh- 
bours want  the  things  which  we  have,  or  have 
the  things  which  we  want,  and  we  both  fight 
till  they  take  ours,  or  give  us  theirs.  It  is  a  very 
justifiable  cause  of  war,  to  invade  a  country  af- 
ter the  people  have  been  wasted  by  famine,  de- 
stroyed by  pestilence,  or  embroiled  by  factions 
among  themselves.  It  is  justifiable  to  enter  in- 
to war  against  our  nearest  ally,  when  one  of  his 
towns  lies  convenient  for  us,  or  a  territory  of 
land,  that  would  render  our  dominions  round 
and  compact.  If  a  prince  sends  forces  into  a  na- 
tion where  the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  he 
may  lawfully  put  half  of  them  to  death,  and 
make  slaves  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  civilize  and 
reduce  them  from  their  barbarous  way  of  living. 
It  is  a  very  kingly,  honourable,  and  frequent 
practice,  when  one  prince  desires  the  assistance 
of  another,  to  secure  him  against  an  invasion, 
that  the  assistant,  when  he  has  driven  out  the 
invader,  should  seize  on  the  dominions  himself, 
and  kill,  imprison,  or  banish  the  prince  he  came 
to  relieve.    Alliance  by  blood  or  marriage  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  war  between  princes ;  and 
the  nearer  their  kindred  is,  the  greater  their  dis- 
position to  quarrel.    Poor  nations  are  hungry, 
and  rich  nations  are  proud :  and  pride  and  hun- 
ger will  ever  be  at  variance.  For  these  reasons, 
the  trade  of  a  soldier  is  held  the  most  honour- 
able of  all  others  ;  because  a  soldier  is  a  Yahoo 
hired  to  kill,  in  cold  blood,  as  many  of  his  own 
species,  who  have  never  offended  him,  as  possi- 
bly he  can. 

There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  beggarly  princes  in 
Europe,  not  able  to  make  war  by  themselves, 
who  hire  out  their  troops  to  richer  nations,  for 
so  much  a-day  to  each  man  ;  of  which  they 
keep  three-fourths  to  themselves,  and  it  is  the 
best  part  of  their  maintenance :  Such  are  those 
in  many  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

What  you  have  told  me,  said  my  master,  up- 
on the  subject  of  war,  does,  indeed,  discover 
most  admirably  the  effects  of  that  reason  you 
pretend  to :  however,  it  is  happy  that  the  shame 
is  greater  than  the  danger ;  and  that  nature  has 
left  you  utterly  incapable  of  doing  much  mis- 
chief: For  your  mouths  lying  flat  with  your 
faces,  you  can  hardly  bite  each  other  to  any  pur- 
pose, unless  by  consent.  Then  as  to  the  claws 
upon  your  feet,  before  and  behind,  they  are  so 
short  and  so  tender,  that  one  of  our  Yahoos 
would  drive  a  dozen  of  yours  before  him.  And 
therefore,  in  recounting  the  numbers  of  those 
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who  have  been  killed  in  battle,  I  cannot  but 
think  you  have  said  the  thing  which  is  not. 

I  could  not  forbear  shaking  my  head,  and 
smiling  a  little  at  his  ignorance.  And  being  no 
stranger  to  the  art  of  war,  I  gave  him  a  descrip- 
tion of  cannons,  culverins,  muskets,  carabines, 
pistols,  bullets,  powder,  swords,  bayonets,  battles, 
sieges,  retreats,  attacks,  undermines,  counter- 
mines, bombardments,  seafights,  ships  sunk  with 
a  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  killed  on  each 
side,  dying  groans,  limbs  flying  in  the  air,  smoke, 
noise,  confusion,  trampling  to  death  under 
horses'  feet,  flight,  pursuit,  victory ;  fields  strew- 
ed with  carcases,  left  for  food  to  dogs,  and  wolves, 
and  birds  of  prey  ;  plundering,  stripping,  ra- 
vishing, burning  and  destroying.  And  to  set 
forth  the  valour  of  my  own  dear  countrymen,  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  seen  them  blow  up  a 
hundred  enemies  at  once  in  a  siege,  and  as  ma- 
ny in  a  ship ;  and  beheld  the  dead  bodies  drop 
down  in  pieces  from  the  clouds,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  the  spectators. 

I  was  going  on  to  more  particulars,  when  my 
master  commanded  me  silence.  He  said,  who- 
ever understood  the  nature  of  Yahoos  might 
easily  believe  it  possible  for  so  vile  an  animal  to 
be  capable  of  every  action  I  had  named,  if  their 
strength  and  cunning  equalled  their  malice.  But 
as  my  discourse  had  increased  his  abhorence  of 
the  whole  species,  so  he  found  it  gave  him  a  dis- 
turbance in  his  mind,  to  which  he  was  wholly  a 
stranger  before.  He  thought  his  ears,  being 
used  to  such  abominable  words,  might,  by  de- 
grees, admit  them  with  less  detestation :  that 
although  he  hated  the  Yahoos  of  this  country, 
yet  he  no  more  blamed  them  for  their  odious 
qualities,  than  he  did  a  gnnayh  (a  bird  of  prey) 
for  its  cruelty,  or  a  sharp  stone  for  cutting  his 
hoof.  But  when  a  creature  pretending  to  rea- 
son could  be  capable  of  such  enormities,  he 
dreaded  least  the  corruption  of  that  faculty 
might  be  worse  than  brutality  itself.  He  seem- 
ed, therefore,  confident,  that,  instead  of  reason, 
we  were  only  possessed  of  some  quality  fitted  to 
increase  our  natural  vices ;  as  the  reflection  from 
a  troubled  stream  returns  the  image  of  an  ill- 
shapen  body,  not  only  larger,  but  more  dis- 
torted. 

He  added,  that  he  had  heard  too  much  upon 
the  subject  of  war,  both  in  this  and  some  former 
discourses.  There  was  another  point  which  a 
little  perplexed  him  at  present.  I  had  informed 
him  that  some  of  our  crew  left  their  country  on 
account  of  being  ruined  by  law  ;  that  I  had  al- 
ready explained  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
the  law,  which  was  intended  for  every  man's  pre- 
servation, should  be  any  man's  ruin.  Therefore 
he  desired  to  be  farther  satisfied  what  I  meant 
by  law,  and  the  dispensers  thereof,  according  to 
the  present  practice  in  my  own  country  ;  be- 
cause he  thought  nature  and  reason  were  suffi- 
cient guides  for  a  reasonable  animal,  as  we  pre- 


tended to  be,  in  shewing  us  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  what  to  avoid. 

I  assured  his  honour,  that  law  was  a  science 
in  which  I  had  not  much  conversed,  farther 
than  by  employing  advocates,  in  vain,  upon 
some  injustices  that  had  been  done  me  :  how- 
ever, I  would  give  him  all  the  satisfaction  I  was 
able. 

I  said,  There  was  a  society  of  men  among  us, 
bred  up  from  their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving, 
by  words  multiplied  for  the  purpose,  that  white 
is  black,  and  black  is  white,  according  as  they 
are  paid.  To  this  society  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  are  slaves.  For  example,  if  my  neigh- 
bour has  a  mind  to  my  cow,  he  has  a  lawyer  to 
prove  that  he  ought  to  have  my  cow  from  me. 
I  must  then  hire  another  to  defend  my  right,  it 
being  against  all  rules  of  law  that  any  man  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  Now,  in  this 
case,  I,  who  am  the  right  owner,  lie  under  two 
great  disadvantages:  first,  my  lawyer,  being 
practised  almost  from  his  cradle,  in  defending 
falsehood,  is  quite  out  of  his  element  when  he 
would  be  an  advocate  for  justice,  which  is  an 
unnatural  office  he  always  attempts  with  great 
awkwardness,  if  not  with  ill-will.  The  second 
disadvantage  is,  that  my  lawyer  must  proceed 
with  great  caution,  or  else  he  will  be  reprimand- 
ed by  the  judges,  and  abhorred  by  his  brethren, 
as  one  that  would  lessen  the  practice  of  the  law. 
And  therefore  I  have  but  two  methods  to  pre- 
serve my  cow.  The  first  is,  to  gain  over  my  ad- 
versary's lawyer  with  a  double  fee,  who  will 
then  betray  his  client,  by  insinuating  that  he 
has  justice  on  his  side.  The  second  way  is,  for 
my  lawyer  to  make  my  cause  appear  as  unjust 
as  he  can,  by  allowing  the  cow  to  belong  to  my 
adversary  :  and  this,  if  it  be  skilfully  done,  will 
certainly  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  bench.  Now, 
your  honour  is  to  know,  that  these  judges  are 
persons  appointed  to  decide  all  controversies  of 
property,  as  well  as  for  the  trial  of  criminals, 
and  picked  out  from  the  most  dexterous  law- 
yers, who  are  grown  old  or  lazy ;  and  having 
been  biassed  all  their  lives  against  truth  and  equi- 
ty, lie  under  such  a  fatal  necessity  of  favouring 
fraud,  perjury,  and  oppression,  that  I  have 
known  some  of  them  refuse  a  large  bribe  from 
the  side  where  justice  lay,  rather  than  injure  the 
faculty,  by  doing  anything  unbecoming  their 
nature  or  their  office. 

It  is  a  maxim  among  these  lawyers,  that  what- 
ever has  been  done  before  may  legally  be  done 
again ;  and  therefore  they  take  special  care  to 
record  all  the  decisions  formerly  made  against 
common  justice  and  the  general  reason  of  man- 
kind. These,  under  the  name  of  precedents, 
they  produce  as  authorities  to  justify  the  most 
iniquitous  opinions ;  and  the  judges  never  fail 
of  directing  accordingly. 

In  pleading,  they  studiously  avoid  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  are  loud,  vio- 
lent, and  tedious  in  dwelling  upon  all  circum- 
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stances  which  are  not  to  the  purpose.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  already  mentioned,  they  ne- 
ver desire  to  know  what  claim  or  title  my  ad- 
versary has  to  my  cow ;  but  whether  the  said 
cow  were  red  or  black ;  her  horns  long  or  short ; 
whether  the  field  I  graze  her  in  be  round  or 
square;  whether  she  was  milked  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  what  diseases  she  is  subject  to,  and  the 
like ;  after  which  they  consult  precedents,  ad- 
journ the  cause  from  time  to  time,  and  in  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years,  come  to  an  issue. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  this  socie- 
ty has  a  peculiar  cant  and  jargon  of  their  own, 
that  no  other  mortal  can  understand,  and  where- 
in all  their  laws  are  written,  which  they  take 
special  care  to  multiply ;  whereby  they  have 
wholly  confounded  the  very  essence  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  right  and  wrong ;  so  that  it  will 
take  thirty  years  to  decide  whether  the  field  left 
me  by  my  ancestors  for  six  generations  belongs 
to  me,  or  to  a  stranger  three  hundred  miles  off. 

In  the  trial  of  persons  accused  for  crimes 
against  the  state,  the  method  is  much  more  short 
and  commendable :  the  judge  first  sends  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  those  in  power  ;  after  which, 
he  can  easily  hang  or  save  a  criminal,  strictly 
preserving  all  due  forms  of  law. 

Here  my  master  interposing,  said,  It  was  a 
pity  that  creatures  endued  with  such  prodi- 
gious abilities  of  mind,  as  these  lawyers,  by  the 
description  I  gave  of  them,  must  certainly  be, 
were  not  rather  encouraged  to  be  instructors 
of  others  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  In  answer 
to  which  I  assured  his  honour,  that  in  all  points 
out  of  their  own  trade  they  were  usually  the 
most  ignorant  and  stupid  generation  among  us, 
the  most  despicable  in  common  conversation, 
avowed  enemies  to  all  knowledge  and  learning, 
and  equally  disposed  to  pervert  the  general  rea- 
son of  mankind  in  every  other  subject  of  dis- 
course as  in  that  of  their  own  profession. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  Continuation  of  the  State  of  England  under 
Queen  Anne.  The  Character  of  a  First  Mi- 
nister of  State  in  European  Courts. 

My  master  was  yet  wholly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  motives  could  incite  this  race  of 
lawyers  to  perplex,  disquiet,  and  weary  them- 
selves, and  engage  in  a  confederacy  of  injustice, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  injuring  their  fellow- ani- 
mals :  neither  could  he  comprehend  what  I 
meant  in  saying  they  did  it  for  hire :  Where- 
upon I  was  at  much  pains  to  describe  to  him  the 
use  of  money,  the  materials  it  was  made  of,  and 
the  value  of  the  metals  ;  that  when  a  Yahoo  had 
got  a  great  store  of  this  precious  substance,  he 
was  able  to  purchase  whatever  he  had  a  mind 
to ;  the  finest  clothing,  the  noblest  houses,  great 


tracts  of  land,  the  most  costly  meats  and  drinks, 
and  have  his  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  females. 
Therefore,  since  money  alone  was  able  to  per- 
form all  these  feats,  our  Yahoos  thought  they 
could  never  have  enough  of  it  to  spend,  or  to 
save,  as  they  found  themselves  inclined,  from 
their  natural  bent,  either  to  profusion  or  ava- 
rice ;  that  the  rich  man  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  the 
poor  man's  labour,  and  the  latter  were  a  thou- 
sand to  one  in  proportion  to  the  former ;  that 
the  bulk  of  our  people  were  forced  to  live  miser- 
ably, by  labouring  every  day  for  small  wages, 
to  make  a  few  live  plentifully. 

I  enlarged  myself  much  on  these,  and  many 
other  particulars,  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  his 
honour  was  still  to  seek  ;  for  he  went  upon  a  sup- 
position that  all  animals  had  a  title  to  their  share 
in  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
those  who  presided  over  the  rest.  Therefore  he 
desired  I  would  let  him  know,  what  these  cost- 
ly meats  were,  and  how  any  of  us  happened  to 
want  them  ?  Whereupon  I  enumerated  as  ma- 
ny sorts  as  came  into  my  head,  with  the  various 
methods  of  dressing  them,  which  could  not  be 
done  without  sending  vessels  by  sea  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  as  well  for  liquors  to  drink  as  for 
sauces,  and  innumerable  other  conveniences.  I 
assured  him  that  this  whole  globe  of  earth  must 
be  at  least  three  times  gone  round,  before 
one  of  our  better  female  Yahoos  could  get  her 
breakfast,  or  a  cup  to  put  it  in.  He  said,  that 
must  needs  be  a  miserable  country,  which  can- 
not furnish  food  for  its  own  inhabitants.  But 
what  he  chiefly  wondered  at  was,  how  such  vast 
tracts  of  ground  as  I  described  should  be  whol- 
ly without  fresh  water,  and  the  people  put  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  over  the  sea  for  drink. 
I  replied,  that  England  (the  dear  place  of  my 
nativity)  was  computed  to  produce  three  times 
the  quantity  of  food  more  than  its  inhabitants 
are  able  to  consume,  as  well  as  liquors  extracted 
from  grain,  or  pressed  out  of  the  fruit  of  certain 
trees,  which  made  excellent  drink,  and  the  same 
proportion  in  every  other  convenience  of  life.  But 
in  order  to  feed  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of 
the  males,  and  the  vanity  of  the  females,  we  sent 
away  the  greatest  part  of  our  necessary  things  to 
other  countries,  whence,  in  return,  we  brought 
the  materials  of  diseases,  folly,  and  vice,  to  spend 
among  ourselves.  Hence  it  follows,  of  necessi- 
ty, that  vast  numbers  of  our  people  are  compel- 
led to  seek  their  livelihood  by  begging,  robbing, 
stealing,  cheating,  pimping,  flattering,  suborn- 
ing, forswearing,  forging,  gaming,  lying,  fawn- 
ing, hectoring,  voting,  scribbling,  star-gazing, 
poisoning,  whoring,  canting,  libelling,  free- 
thinking,  and  the  like  occupations :  every  one 
of  which  terms  I  was  at  much  pains  to  make  him 
understand. 

That  wine  was  not  imported  among  us  from 
foreign  countries  to  supply  the  want  of  water 
or  other  drinks,  but  because  it  was  a  sort  of  li- 
quid which  made  us  merry,  by  putting  us  out 
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of  our  senses,  diverted  all  melancholy  thoughts, 
begat  wild  extravagant  imaginations  in  the  brain, 
raised  our  hopes  and  banished  our  fears,  sus- 
pended every  office  of  reason  for  a  time,  and  de- 
prived us  of  the  use  of  our  limbs,  till  we  fell  in- 
to a  profound  sleep  ;  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  always  awaked  sick  and  dispirit- 
ed, and  that  the  use  of  this  liquor  filled  us  with 
diseases  which  made  our  lives  uncomfortable 
and  short. 

But,  beside  all  this,  the  bulk  of  our  people 
supported  themselves  by  furnishing  the  neces- 
sities or  conveniencies  of  life  to  the  rich,  and  to 
each  other.  For  instance,  when  I  am  at  home, 
and  dressed  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  carry  on  my  body 
the  workmanship  of  a  hundred  tradesmen,  the 
building  and  furniture  of  my  house  employ  as 
many  more,  and  five  times  the  number  to  adorn 
my  wife. 

I  was  going  on  to  tell  him  of  another  sort  of 
people,  who  get  their  livelihood  by  attending  the 
sick,  having  upon  some  occasions  informed  his 
honour,  that  many  of  my  crew  had  died  of  dis- 
eases. But  here  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  brought  him  to  apprehend  what  I  meant. 
He  could  easily  conceive  that  a  Houyhnhnm  grew 
weak  and  heavy  a  few  days  before  his  death,  or, 
by  some  accident,  might  hurt  a  limb  ;  but  that 
nature,  who  worksall  things  to  perfection,  should 
suffer  any  pains  tobreedin  our  bodies,  he  thought 
impossible,  and  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  so 
unaccountable  an  evil. 

I  told  him  we  fed  on  a  thousand  things  which 
operated  contrary  to  each  other ;  that  we  ate 
when  we  were  not  hungry,  and  drank  without 
the  provocation  of  thirst ;  that  we  sat  whole 
nights  drinking  strong  liquors,  without  eating 
a  bit,  which  disposed  us  to  sloth,  inflamed  our 
bodies,  and  precipitated  or  prevented  digestion  ; 
that  prostitute  female  Yahoos  acquired  a  certain 
malady,  which  bred  rottenness  in  the  bones  of 
those  who  fell  into  their  embraces ;  that  this, 
and  many  other  diseases,  were  propagated  from 
father  to  son,  so  that  great  numbers  came  into 
the  world  with  complicated  maladies  upon  them  : 
that  it  would  be  endless  to  give  him  a  catalogue 
of  all  diseases  incident  to  human  bodies,  for  they 
would  not  be  fewer  than  five  or  six  hundred, 
spread  over  every  limb  and  joint ;  in  short, 
every  part,  external  and  intestine,  having  dis- 
eases appropriated  to  itself :  To  remedy  which, 
there  was  a  sort  of  people  bred  up  among  us  in 
the  profession,  or  the  pretence,  of  curing  the 
sick.  And  because  I  had  some  skill  in  the  fa- 
culty, I  would,  in  gratitude  to  his  honour,  let 
him  know  the  whole  mystery  and  method  by 
which  they  proceed. 

Their  fundamental  is,  that  all  diseases  arise 
from  repletion,  whence  they  conclude,  that  a 
great  evacuation  of  the  body  is  necessary,  either 
through  the  natural  passage,  or  upwards  at  the 
mouth.  Their  next  business  is,  from  herbs,  mi- 
nerals, gums,  oils,  shells,  salts,  juices,  sea- weed, 


excrements,  barks  of  trees,  serpents,  toads,  frogs, 
spiders,  dead  men's  flesh  and  bones,  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  to  form  a  composition,  for  smell  and 
taste,  the  most  abominable,  nauseous,  and  de- 
testable, they  can  possibly  contrive,  which  the 
stomach  immediately  rejects  with  loathing,  and 
this  they  call  a  vomit ;  or  else,  from  the  same 
store-house,  with  some  other  poisonous  addi- 
tions, they  command  us  to  take  in  at  the  orifice 
above  or  below  (just  as  the  physician  then  hap- 
pens to  be  disposed)  a  medicine  equally  annoy- 
ing and  disgustful  to  the  bowels,  which,  relax- 
ing the  belly,  drives  down  all  before  it ;  and  this 
they  call  a  purge  or  a  clyster.  For  nature  (as 
the  physicians  allege)  having  intended  the  su- 
perior anterior  orifice  only  for  the  intromission 
of  solids  and  liquids,  and  the  inferior  posterior 
for  ejection,  these  artists,  ingeniously  consider- 
ing that  in  all  diseases  nature  is  forced  out  of 
her  seat,  therefore,  to  replace  her  in  it,  the  body 
must  be  treated  in  a  manner  directly  contrary, 
by  interchanging  the  use  of  each  orifice,  forcing 
solids  and  liquids  in  at  the  anus,  and  making 
evacuations  at  the  mouth. 

But,  besides  real  diseases,  we  are  subject  to 
many  that  are  only  imaginary,  for  which  the 
physicians  have  invented  imaginary  cures :  these 
have  their  several  names,  and  so  have  the  drugs 
that  are  proper  for  them  ;  and  with  these  our 
female  Yahoos  are  always  infested. 

One  great  excellency  in  this  tribe  is  their  skill 
at  prognostics,  wherein  they  seldom  fail ;  their 
predictions  in  real  diseases,  when  they  rise  to 
any  degree  of  malignity,  generally  portending 
death,  which  is  always  in  their  power,  when  re- 
covery is  not ;  and  therefore,  upon  any  unex- 
pected signs  of  amendment,  after  they  have  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  rather  than  be  accused 
as  false  prophets,  they  know  how  to  approve 
their  sagacity  to  the  world,  by  a  seasonable  dose. 

They  are  likewise  of  special  use  to  husbands 
and  wives  who  are  grown  weary  of  their  mates, 
to  eldest  sons,  to  great  ministers  of  state,  and 
often  to  princes. 

I  had  formerly,  upon  occasion,  discoursed 
with  my  master  upon  the  nature  of  government 
in  general,  and  particularly  of  our  own  excellent 
constitution,  deservedly  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  whole  world.  But  having  here  accidentally 
mentioned  a  minister  of  state,  he  commanded 
me,  some  time  after,  to  inform  him  what  species 
of  Yahoo  I  particularly  meant  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

I  told  him  that  a  first  or  chief  minister  of 
state,  who  was  the  person  I  intended  to  describe, 
was  a  creature  wholly  exempt  from  joy  and  grief, 
love  and  hatred,  pity  and  anger ;  at  least,  makes 
use  of  no  other  passions,  but  a  violent  desire  of 
wealth,  power,  and  titles ;  that  he  applies  his 
words  to  all  uses,  except  to  the  indication  of 
his  mind  :  that  he  never  tells  a  truth,  but  with 
an  intent  that  you  should  take  it  for  a  lie ;  nor 
a  lie,  but  with  a  design  that  you  should  take  it 
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for  a  truth  •  that  those  he  speaks  worst  of  be- 
hind their  backs  are  in  the  surest  way  of  prefer- 
ment ;  and  whenever  he  begins  to  praise  you  to 
others,  or  to  yourself,  you  are  from  that  day 
forlorn.  The  worst  mark  you  can  receive  is  a 
promise,  especially  when  it  is  confirmed  with  an 
oath  ;  after  which  every  wise  man  retires,  and 
gives  over  all  hopes. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  a  man  may 
rise  to  be  chief  minister.  The  first  is,  by  know- 
ing how,  with  prudence,  to  dispose  of  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  or  a  sister ;  the  second,  by  betraying 
or  undermining  his  predecessor ;  and  the  third 
is,  by  a  furious  zeal  in  public  assemblies,  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  court.  But  a  wise  prince 
would  rather  choose  to  employ  those  who  prac- 
tise the  last  of  these  methods ;  because  such 
zealots  prove  always  the  most  obsequious  and 
subservient  to  the  will  and  passions  of  their 
master.  That  these  ministers,  having  all  em- 
ployments at  their  disposal,  preserve  themselves 
in  power  by  bribing  the  majority  of  a  senate  or 
great  council ;  and  at  last,  by  an  expedient,  call- 
ed an  act  of  indemnity,  (whereof  I  described 
the  nature  to  him,)  they  secure  themselves  from 
after  reckonings,  and  retire  from  the  public  la- 
den with  the  spoils  of  the  nation. 

The  palace  of  a  chief  minister  is  a  seminary  to 
breed  up  others  in  his  own  trade :  the  pages,  lac- 
keys, and  porter,  by  imitating  their  master,  be- 
come ministers  of  state  in  their  several  districts, 
and  learn  to  excel  in  the  three  principal  ingredients 
of  insolence,  lying,  and  bribery.  Accordingly, 
they  have  a  subaltern  court  paid  to  them  by  per- 
sons of  the  best  rank  *  and  sometimes,  by  the 
force  of  dexterity  and  impudence,  arrive,  through 
several  gradations,  to  be  successors  to  their  lord. 

He  is  usually  governed  by  a  decayed  wench,  or 
favourite  footman,  who  are  the  tunnels  through 
which  all  graces  are  conveyed,  and  may  proper- 
ly be  called,  in  the  last  resort,  the  governors  of 
the  kingdom. 

One  day,  in  discourse,  my  master  having 
heard  me  mention  the  nobility  of  my  country, 
was  pleased  to  make  me  a  compliment  which  I 
could  not  pretend  to  deserve  :  That  he  was  sure 
I  must  have  been  born  of  some  noble  family,  be- 
cause I  far  exceeded  in  shape,  colour,  and  clean- 
liness, all  the  Yahoos  of  his  nation,  although  I 
seemed  to  fail  in  strength  and  agility,  which 
must  be  imputed  to  my  different  way  of  living 
from  those  other  brutes ;  and,  besides,  I  was 
not  only  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  but 
likewise  with  some  rudiments  of  reason,  to  a 
degree  that,  with  all  his  acquaintance,  I  passed 
for  a  prodigy. 

He  made  me  observe,  that  among  the  Houy- 
hnhnms,  the  white,  the  sorrel,  and  the  iron-gray, 
were  not  so  exactly  shaped  as  the  bay,  the  dap- 
ple-gray, and  the  black ;  nor  born  with  equal 
talents  of  mind,  or  a  capacity  to  improve  them : 
and  therefore  continued  always  in  the  condition 
of  servants,  without  ever  aspiring  to  match  out 


of  their  own  race,  which,  in  that  country,  would 
be  reckoned  monstrous  and  unnatural. 

I  made  his  honour  my  most  humble  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  good  opinion  he  was  pleased 
to  conceive  of  me,  but  assured  him,  at  the  same 
time,  That  my  birth  was  of  the  lower  sort,  ha- 
ving been  born  of  plain  honest  parents,  who  were 
just  able  to  give  me  a  tolerable  education ;  that 
nobility  among  us  was  altogether  a  different 
thing  from  the  idea  he  had  of  it ;  that  our  young 
noblemen  are  bred  from  their  childhood  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury ;  that  as  soon  as  years  will  per- 
mit, they  consume  their  vigour,  and  contract 
odious  diseases,  among  lewd  females ;  and  when 
their  fortunes  are  almost  ruined,  they  marry 
some  woman  of  mean  birth,  disagreeable  person, 
and  unsound  constitution,  (merely  for  the  sake 
of  money,)  whom  they  hate  and  despise ;  that 
the  productions  of  such  marriages  are  generally 
scrofulous,  ricketty,  or  deformed  children  ;  by 
which  means  the  family  seldom  continues  above 
three  generations,  unless  the  wife  takes  care  to 
provide  a  healthy  father,  among  her  neighbours 
and  domestics,  in  order  to  improve  and  continue 
the  breed :  that  a  weak,  diseased  body,  a  mea- 
gre countenance,  and  sallow  complexion,  are  the 
true  marks  of  noble  blood ;  and  a  healthy,  ro- 
bust appearance  is  so  disgraceful  in  a  man  of 
quality,  that  the  world  concludes  his  real  father 
to  have  been  a  groom  or  a  coachman.  The  im- 
perfections of  his  mind  run  parallel  with  those 
of  his  body,  being  a  composition  of  spleen,  dul- 
ness,  ignorance,  caprice,  sensuality,  and  pride. 

Without  the  consent  of  this  illustrious  body, 
no  law  can  be  enacted,  repealed,  or  altered ;  and 
these  nobles  have  likewise  the  decision  of  all 
our  possessions,  without  appeal. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Author  s  great  Love  of  his  Native  Country. 
His  Master  s  Observations  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Administration  of  England,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Author,  with  Parallel  Cases  and 
Comparisons.  His  Masters  Observations  up- 
on Human  Nature. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  wonder  how 
I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  give  so  free  a  re- 
presentation of  my  own  species,  among  a  race 
of  mortals  who  are  already  too  apt  to  conceive 
the  vilest  opinion  of  human  kind,  from  that  en- 
tire congruity  between  me  and  their  Yahoos. 
But  I  must  freely  confess,  that  the  many  vir- 
tues of  those  excellent  quadrupeds,  placed  in 
opposite  view  to  human  corruptions,  had  so  far 
opened  my  eyes,  and  enlarged  my  understand- 
ing, that  I  began  to  view  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  man  in  a  very  different  light,  and  to 
think  the  honour  of  my  own  kind  not  worth 
managing;  which,  besides,  it  was  impossible 
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for  me  to  do,  before  a  person  of  so  acute  judg- 
ment as  my  master,  who  daily  convinced  me  of 
a  thousand  faults  in  myself,  whereof  I  had  not 
the  least  perception  before,  and  which,  with  us, 
would  never  be  numbered,  even  among  human 
infirmities.  I  had  likewise  learned,  from  his  ex- 
ample, an  utter  detestation  of  all  falsehood  or 
disguise ;  and  truth  appeared  so  amiable  to  me, 
that  I  determined  upon  sacrificing  everything 
to  it. 

Let  me  deal  so  candidly  with  the  reader,  as 
to  confess  that  there  was  yet  a  much  stronger 
motive  for  the  freedom  which  I  took  in  my  re- 
presentation of  things.  I  had  not  yet  been  a 
year  in  this  country,  before  I  contracted  such  a 
love  and  veneration  for  the  inhabitants,  that  I 
entered  on  a  firm  resolution  never  to  return  to 
humankind,  but  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  among 
these  admirable  Houyhnhnms,  in  the  contem- 
plation and  practice  of  every  virtue,  where  I 
could  have  no  example  or  incitement  to  vice. 
But  it  was  decreed  by  fortune,  my  perpetual 
enemy,  that  so  great  a  felicity  should  not  fall  to 
my  share.  However,  it  is  now  some  comfort  to 
reflect,  that  in  what  I  said  of  my  countrymen  I 
extenuated  their  faults  as  much  as  I  durst  be- 
fore so  strict  an  examiner,  and  upon  every  arti- 
cle gave  as  favourable  a  turn  as  the  matter  would 
bear.  For,  indeed,  who  is  there  alive  that  will 
not  be  swayed  by  his  bias  and  partiality  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  ? 

I  have  related  the  substance  of  several  con- 
versations I  had  with  my  master  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
in  his  service,  but  have,  indeed,  for  brevity  sake, 
omitted  much  more  than  is  here  set  down. 

When  I  had  answered  all  his  questions,  and 
his  curiosity  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied,  he  sent 
for  me  one  morning  early,  and  commanded  me 
to  sit  down  at  some  distance,  (an  honour  which 
he  had  never  before  conferred  upon  me.)  He 
said,  He  had  been  very  seriously  considering  my 
whole  story,  as  far  as  it  related  both  to  myself 
and  my  country;  that  he  looked  upon  us  as  a 
sort  of  animals,  to  whose  share,  by  what  acci- 
dent he  could  not  conjecture,  some  small  pit- 
tance of  reason  had  fallen,  whereof  we  made 
no  other  use,  than,  by  its  assistance,  to  aggra- 
vate our  natural  corruptions,  and  to  acquire  new 
ones,  which  nature  had  not  given  us ;  that  we 
disarmed  ourselves  of  the  few  abilities  she  had 
bestowed,  had  been  very  successful  in  multi- 
plying our  original  wants,  and  seemed  to  spend 
our  whole  lives  in  vain  endeavours  to  supply 
them  by  our  own  inventions ;  that  as  to  myself, 
it  was  manifest  I  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
agility  of  a  common  Yahoo;  that  I  walked  in- 
firmly on  my  hinder  feet,  had  found  out  a  con- 
trivance to  make  my  claws  of  no  use  or  defence, 
and  to  remove  the  hair  from  my  chin,  which 
was  intended  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the 
weather :  lastly,  that  I  could  neither  run  with 


speed,  nor  climb  trees  like  my  brethren,  as  he 
called  them,  the  Yahoos  in  his  Country. 

That  our  institutions  of  government  and  law 
were  plainly  owing  to  our  gross  defects  in  rea- 
son, and  by  consequence  in  virtue ;  because  rea- 
son alone  is  sufficient  to  govern  a  rational  crea- 
ture ;  which  was,  therefore,  a  character  we  had 
no  pretence  to  challenge,  even  from  the  account 
I  had  given  of  my  own  people ;  although  he 
manifestly  perceived,  that,  in  order  to  favour 
them,  I  had  concealed  many  particulars,  and 
often  said  the  thing  which  was  not. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
because,  he  observed,  that,  as  I  agreed  in  every 
feature  of  my  body  with  other  Yahoos,  except, 
where  it  was  to  my  real  disadvantage,  in  point  of 
strength,  speed,  and  activity,  the  shortness  of  my 
claws,  and  some  other  particulars,  where  nature 
had  no  part ;  so,  from  the  representation  I  had 
given  him  of  our  lives,  our  manners,  and  our 
actions,  he  found  as  near  a  resemblance  in  the 
disposition  of  our  minds.  He  said,  The  Yahoos 
were  known  to  hate  one  another  more  than  they 
did  any  different  species  of  animals ;  and  the 
reason  usually  assigned  was,  the  odiousness  of 
their  own  shapes,  which  all  could  see  in  the 
rest,  but  not  in  themselves.    He  had  therefore 
begun  to  think  it  not  unwise  in  us  to  cover  our 
bodies,  and  by  that  invention  conceal  many  of 
our  deformities  from  each  other,  which  would 
else  be  hardly  supportable.   But  he  now  found 
he  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  the  dissensions 
of  those  brutes  in  his  country  were  owing  to  the 
same  cause  with  ours,  as  I  had  described  them. 
For  if,  said  he,  you  throw  among  five  Yahoos 
as  much  food  as  would  be  sufficient  for  fifty, 
they  will,  instead  of  eating  peaceably,  fall  to- 
gether by  the  ears,  each  single  one  impatient  to 
have  all  to  itself ;  and  therefore  a  servant  was 
usually  employed  to  stand  by  while  they  were 
feeding  abroad,  and  those  kept  at  home  were 
tied  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  that  if  a  cow 
died  of  age  or  accident,  before  a  Houyhnhnm 
could  secure  it  for  his  own  Yahoos,  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  come  in  herds  to  seize  it, 
and  then  would  ensue  such  a  battle  as  I  had  de- 
scribed, with  terrible  wounds,  made  by  their 
claws,  on  both  sides,  although  they  seldom  were 
able  to  kill  one  another,  for  want  of  such  conve- 
nient instruments  of  death  as  we  had  invented. 
At  other  times,  the  like  battles  have  been  fought 
between  the  Yahoos  of  several  neighbourhoods, 
without  any  visible  cause  ;  those  of  one  district 
watching  all  opportunities  to  surprise  the  next, 
before  they  are  prepared.  But  if  they  find  their 
project  has  miscarried,  they  return  home,  and, 
for  want  of  enemies,  engage  in  what  I  call  a 
civil  war  among  themselves. 

That  in  some  fields  of  his  country  there  are 
certain  shining  stones  of  several  colours,  where- 
of the  Yahoos  are  violently  fond ;  and  when 
part  of  these  stones  is  fixed  in  the  earth,  as  it 
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sometimes  happens,  they  will  dig  with  their 
claws  for  whole  days  to  get  them  out:  then 
carry  them  away,  and  hide  them  by  heaps  in 
their  kennels ;  but  still  looking  round  with  great 
caution,  for  fear  their  comrades  should  find 
out  their  treasure.  My  master  said,  He  could 
never  discover  the  reason  of  this  unnatural  ap- 
petite, or  how  these  stones  could  be  of  any 
use  to  a  Yahoo  ;  but  now  he  believed  it  might 
proceed  from  the  same  principle  of  avarice  which 
I  had  ascribed  to  mankind :  that  he  had  once, 
by  way  of  experiment,  privately  removed  a  heap 
of  these  stones  from  the  place  where  one  of  his 
Yahoos  had  buried  it ;  whereupon  the  sordid 
animal,  missing  his  treasure,  by  his  loud  la- 
menting brought  the  whole  herd  to  the  place, 
there  miserably  howled,  then  fell  to  biting  and 
tearing  the  rest,  began  to  pine  away,  would  nei- 
ther eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  work,  till  he  ordered  a 
servant  privately  to  convey  the  stones  into  the 
same  hole,  and  hide  them  as  before ;  which, 
when  his  Yahoos  had  found,  he  presently  re- 
covered his  spirits  and  good  humour,  but  took 
care  to  remove  them  to  a  better  hiding-place, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  very  serviceable  brute. 

My  master  farther  assured  me,  which  I  also 
observed  myself,  That  in  the  fields  where  the 
shining  stones  abound,  the  fiercest  and  most 
frequent  battles  are  fought,  occasioned  by  per- 
petual inroads  of  the  neighbouring  Yahoos. 

He  said,  it  was  common  when  two  Yahoos 
discovered  such  a  stone  in  a  field,  and  were  con- 
tending which  of  them  should  be  the  proprietor, 
a  third  would  take  the  advantage,  and  carry  it 
away  from  them  both  ;  which  my  master  would 
needs  contend  to  have  some  kind  of  resemblance 
with  our  suits  at  law ;  wherein  I  thought  it  for  our 
credit  not  to  undeceive  him  ;  since  the  decision 
he  mentioned  was  much  more  equitable  than 
many  decrees  among  us ;  because  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  there  lost  nothing  beside  the  stone 
they  contended  for;  whereas  our  courts  of  equity 
would  never  have  dismissed  the  cause,  while 
either  of  them  had  anything  left. 

My  master,  continuing  his  discourse,  said, 
There  was  nothing  that  rendered  the  Yahoos 
more  odious  than  their  undistinguishing  appe- 
tite to  devour  everything  that  came  in  their 
way,  whether  herbs,  roots,  berries,  the  corrupt- 
ed flesh  of  animals,  or  all  mingled  together : 
and  it  was  peculiar  in  their  temper,  that  they 
were  fonder  of  what  they  could  get  by  rapine 
or  stealth,  at  a  greater  distance,  than  much  bet- 
ter food  provided  for  them  at  home.  If  their 
prey  held  out,  they  would  eat  till  they  were 
ready  to  burst ;  after  which,  nature  had  point- 
ed out  to  them  a  certain  root  that  gave  them  a 
general  evacuation. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  root,  very 
juicy,  but  somewhat  rare  and  difficult  to  be 
found,  which  the  Yahoos  sought  for  with  much 
eagerness,  and  would  suck  it  with  great  delight : 


it  produced  in  them  the  same  effects  that  wine 
has  upon  us.  It  would  make  them  sometimes 
hug,  and  sometimes  tear  one  another:  they 
would  howl,  and  grin,  and  chatter,  and  reel, 
and  tumble,  and  then  fall  asleep  in  the  mud. 

I  did  indeed  observe  that  the  Yahoos  were  the 
only  animals  in  this  country  subject  to  any  dis- 
eases ;  which,  however,  were  much  fewer  than 
horses  have  among  us,  and  contracted,  not  by 
any  ill  treatment  they  meet  with,  but  by  the 
nastiness  and  greediness  of  that  sordid  brute. 
Neither  has  their  language  any  more  than  a 
general  appellation  for  those  maladies,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  name  of  the  beast,  and  call- 
ed Hnea-yahoo,  or  Yahoo's-evil ;  and  the  cure 
prescribed  is  a  mixture  of  their  own  dung  and 
urine,  forcibly  put  down  the  Yahoo's  throat. 
This  I  have  since  often  known  to  have  been 
taken  with  success,  and  do  here  freely  recom- 
mend it  to  my  countrymen,  for  the  public  good, 
as  an  admirable  specific  against  all  diseases  pro- 
duced by  repletion. 

As  to  learning,  government,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  like,  my  master  confessed,  he 
could  find  little  or  no  resemblance  between  the 
Yahoos  of  that  country  and  those  in  ours;  for 
he  only  meant  to  observe  what  parity  there  was 
in  our  natures.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  some  cu- 
rious Houyhnhnms  observe,  that  in  most  herds 
there  was  a  sort  of  ruling  Yahoo,  (as  among  us 
there  is  generally  some  leading  or  principal  stag 
in  a  park,)  who  was  always  more  deformed  in 
body,  and  mischievous  in  disposition,  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  that  this  leader  had  usually  a  fa- 
vourite as  like  himself  as  he  could  get,  whose 
employment  was  to  lick  his  master's  feet  and 
posteriors,  and  drive  the  female  Yahoos  to  his 
kennel;  for  which  he  was  now  and  then  re- 
warded with  a  piece  of  ass's  flesh.  This  favour- 
ite is  hated  by  the  whole  herd,  and,  therefore, 
to  protect  himself,  keeps  always  near  the  person 
of  his  leader.  He  usually  continues  in  office  till 
a  worse  can  be  found ;  but  the  very  moment  he 
is  discarded,  his  successor,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Yahoos  in  that  district,  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  come  in  a  body,  and  discharge  their  ex- 
crements upon  him  from  head  to  foot.  But  how 
far  this  might  be  applicable  to  our  courts,  and 
favourites,  and  ministers  of  state,  my  master 
said  I  could  best  determine. 

I  durst  make  no  return  to  this  malicious  in- 
sinuation, which  debased  human  understanding 
below  the  sagacity  of  a  common  hound,  who  has 
judgment  enough  to  distinguish  and  follow  the 
cry  of  the  ablest  dog  in  the  pack,  without  being 
ever  mistaken. 

My  master  told  me,  There  were  some  quali- 
ties remarkable  in  the  Yahoos,  which  he  had  not 
observed  me  to  mention,  or  at  least  very  slight- 
ly, in  the  accounts  I  had  given  him  of  human- 
kind. He  said,  Those  animals,  like  other  brutes, 
had  their  females  in  common ;  but  in  this  they 
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differed,  that  the  she  Yahoo  would  admit  the 
males  while  she  was  pregnant ;  and  that  the  hes 
would  quarrel  and  fight  with  the  females,  as 
fiercely  as  with  each  other ;  both  which  prac- 
tices were  such  degrees  of  infamous  brutality, 
as  no  other  sensitive  creature  ever  arrived  at. 

Another  thing  he  Wondered  at  in  the  Yahoos, 
was  their  strange  disposition  to  nastiness  and 
dirt :  whereas  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  love 
of  cleanliness  in  all  other  animals.  As  to  the 
two  former  accusations,  I  was  glad  to  let  them 
pass  without  any  reply,  because  I  had  not  a 
word  to  offer  upon  them  in  defence  of  my  spe- 
cies, which  otherwise  I  certainly  had  done  from 
my  own  inclinations.  But  I  could  have  easily 
vindicated  humankind  from  the  imputation  of 
singularity  upon  the  last  article,  if  there  had 
been  any  swine  in  that  country,  (as,  unluckily 
for  me,  there  were  not,)  which,  although  it  may 
be  a  sweeter  quadruped  than  a  Yahoo,  cannot,  I 
humbly  conceive,  in  justice,  pretend  to  more 
cleanliness ;  and  so  his  honour  himself  must 
have  owned,  if  he  had  seen  their  filthy  way  of 
feeding,  and  their  custom  of  wallowing  and 
sleeping  in  the  mud. 

My  master  likewise  mentioned  another  quali- 
ty which  his  servants  had  discovered  in  several 
Yahoos,  and  to  him  was  wholly  unaccountable. 
He  said  a  fancy  would  sometimes  take  a  Yahoo 
to  retire  into  a  corner,  to  He  down,  and  howl  and 
groan,  and  spurn  away  all  that  came  near  him, 
although  he  were  young  and  fat,  wanted  neither 
food  nor  water  ;  nor  did  the  servant  imagine 
what  could  possibly  ail  him.  And  the  only  re- 
medy they  found  was,  to  set  him  to  hard  work, 
after  which  he  would  infallibly  come  to  himself. 
To  this  I  was  silent,  out  of  partiality  to  my  own 
kind ;  yet  here  I  could  plainly  discover  the  true 
seeds  of  spleen,  which  only  seizes  on  the  lazy, 
the  luxurious,  and  the  rich ;  who,  if  they  were 
forced  to  undergo  the  same  regimen,  I  would 
undertake  for  the  cure. 

His  honour  had  farther  observed,  that  a  fe- 
male Yahoo  would  often  stand  behind  a  bank  or 
a  bush,  to  gaze  on  the  young  males  passing  by, 
and  then  appear,  and  hide,  using  many  antic 
gestures  and  grimaces ;  at  which  time  it  was 
observed  that  she  had  a  most  offensive  smell ; 
and  when  any  of  the  males  advanced,  would 
slowly  retire,  looking  often  back,  and  with  a 
counterfeit  shew  of  fear,  run  off  into  some  con- 
venient place,  where  she  knew  the  male  would 
follow  her. 

At  other  times,  if  a  female  stranger  came 
among  them,  three  or  four  of  her  own  sex  would 
get  about  her,  and  stare,  and  chatter,  and  grin, 
and  smell  her  all  over,  and  then  turn  off,  with 
gestures  that  seemed  to  express  contempt  and 
disdain. 

Perhaps  my  master  might  refine  a  little  in 
these  speculations,  which  he  had  drawn  from 
what  he  observed  himself,  or  had  been  told  him 
by  others :  however,  I  could  not  reflect,  with- 
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out  some  amazement,  and  much  sorrow,  that 
the  rudiments  of  lewdness,  coquetry,  censure, 
and  scandal,  should  have  place  by  instinct  in 
womankind. 

I  expected  every  moment  that  my  master 
would  accuse  the  Yahoos  of  those  unnatural  ap- 
petites in  both  sexes,  so  common  among  us.  But 
Nature,  it  seems,  has  not  been  so  expert  a  school- 
mistress ;  and  these  politer  pleasures  are  entire- 
ly the  productions  of  Art  and  Reason  on  our 
side  of  the  globe. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

The  Author  relates  several particulars  of tJie  Ya~ 
hoos.  The  great  Virtues  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 
The  Education  and  Exercise  of  their  Youth, 
Their  General  Assembly. 

As  1  ought  to  have  understood  human  nature 
much  better  than  I  supposed  it  possible  for  my 
master  to  do,  so  it  was  easy  to  apply  the  charac- 
ter he  gave  of  the  Yahoos  to  myself  and  my 
countrymen  ;  and  I  believed  I  could  yet  make 
farther  discoveries  from  my  own  observation.  I 
therefore  often  begged  his  honour  to  let  me  go 
among  the  herds  of  Yahoos  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  to  which  he  always  very  graciously  con- 
sented, being  perfectly  convinced  that  the  ha- 
tred I  bore  these  brutes  would  never  suffer  me 
to  be  corrupted  by  them  ;  and  his  honour  order- 
ed one  of  his  servants,  a  strong  sorrel  nag,  very 
honest  and  good  natured,  to  be  my  guard ; 
without  whose  protection  I  durst  not  undertake 
such  adventures ;  for  I  have  already  told  the 
reader  how  much  I  was  pestered  by  these  odious 
animals  upon  my  first  arrival :  and  I  afterwards 
failed  very  narrowly,  three  or  four  times,  of 
falling  into  their  clutches,  when  I  happened  to 
stray  at  any  distance  without  my  hanger.  And 
I  have  reason  to  believe  they  had  some  imagi- 
nation that  I  was  of  their  own  species ;  which 
I  often  assisted  myself,  by  stripping  up  my 
sleeves,  and  shewing  my  naked  arms  and  breasts 
in  their  sight,  when  my  protector  was  with  me. 
At  which  times  they  would  approach  as  near  as 
they  durst,  and  imitate  my  actions,  after  the 
manner  of  monkeys,  but  ever  with  great  signs 
of  hatred:  as  a  tame  jackdaw,  with  cap  and 
stockings,  is  always  persecuted  by  the  wild  ones, 
when  he  happens  to  be  got  among  them. 

They  are  prodigiously  nimble  from  their  in- 
fancy. However,  I  once  caught  a  young  male 
of  three  years  old,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  marks 
of  tenderness,  to  make  it  quiet ;  but  the  little 
imp  fell  a  squalling,  and  scratching,  and  biting, 
with  such  violence,  that  I  was  forced  to  let  it 
go ;  and  it  was  high  time ;  for  a  whole  troop  of 
old  ones  came  about  us  at  the  noise,  but  finding 
the  cub  was  safe,  (for  away  it  ran,)  and  my 
sorrel  nag  being  by,  they  durst  not  venture  near 
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us.  I  observed  the  young  animal's  flesh  to  smell 
very  rank,  and  the  stink  was  somewhat  between 
a  weasel  and  a  fox,  but  much  more  disagreeable. 
I  forgot  another  circumstance,  (and  perhaps  I 
might  have  the  reader's  pardon  if  it  were  wholly 
omitted,)  that  while  I  held  the  odious  vermin 
in  my  hands,  it  voided  its  filthy  excrements,  of 
a  yellow  liquid  substance,  all  over  my  clothes ; 
but  by  good  fortune  there  was  a  small  brook 
hard  by,  where  I  washed  myself  as  clean  as  I 
could,  although  I  durst  not  come  into  my  mas- 
ter's presence  until  I  were  sufficiently  aired. 

By  what  I  could  discover,  the  Yahoos  appear 
the  most  unteachable  of  all  animals  ;  their  ca- 
pacities never  reaching  higher  than  to  draw  or 
carry  burdens.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  this  de- 
fect arises  chiefly  from  a  perverse,  restive  dis- 
position ;  for  they  are  cunning,  malicious,  trea- 
cherous, and  revengeful.  They  are  strong  and 
hardy,  but  of  a  cowardly  spirit,  and  by  conse- 
quence insolent,  abject,  and  cruel.  It  is  obser- 
ved, that  the  red  haired  of  both  sexes  are  more 
libidinous  and  mischievous  than  the  rest,  whom 
yet  they  much  exceed  in  strength  and  activity. 

The  Houyhnhnms  keep  the  Yahoos  for  pre- 
sent use  in  huts  not  far  from  the  house  ;  but  the 
rest  are  sent  abroad  to  certain  fields,  where  they 
dig  up  roots,  eat  several  kinds  of  herbs,  and 
search  about  for  carrion,  or  sometimes  catch 
weasels  and  luhimuhs,  (a  sort  of  wild  rat,) 
which  they  greedily  devour.  Nature  has  taught 
them  to  dig  deep  holes  with  their  nails  on  the 
side  of  a  rising  ground,  wherein  they  lie  by 
themselves  ;  only  the  kennels  of  the  females  are 
larger,  sufficient  to  hold  two  or  three  cubs. 

They  swim  from  their  infancy  like  frogs,  and 
are  able  to  continue  long  under  water,  where 
they  often  take  fish,  which  the  females  carry 
home  to  their  young.  And  upon  this  occasion 
I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  my  relating  an 
odd  adventure. 

-Being  one  day  abroad  with  my  protector  the 
sorrel  nag,  and  the  weather  exceeding  hot,  I 
entreated  him  to  let  me  bathe  in  a  river  that  was 
near.  He  consented,  and  I  immediately  strip- 
ped myself  stark  naked,  and  went  down  softly 
into  the  stream.  It  happened  that  a  young  fe- 
male Yahoo,  standing  behind  a  bank,  saw  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  inflamed  by  desire,  as 
the  nag  and  I  conjectured,  came  running  with 
all  speed,  and  leaped  into  the  water,  within  five 
yards  of  the  place  where  I  bathed.  I  was  ne- 
ver in  my  life  so  terribly  frightened.  The  nag 
was  grazing  at  some  distance,  not  suspecting  any 
harm.  She  embraced  me  after  a  most  fulsome 
manner.  I  roared  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  the 
nag  came  galloping  towards  me,  whereupon  she 
quitted  her  grasp  with  the  utmost  reluctancy, 
and  leaped  upon  the  opposite  bank,  where  she 
stood  gazing  and  howling  all  the  time  I  was  put- 
ling  on  my  clothes. 

This  was  a  matter  of  diversion  to  my  master 
and  his  family,  as  well  as  of  mortification  to 
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myself;  for  now  I  could  no  longer  deny  that  I 
was  a  real  Yahoo  in  every  limb  and  feature, 
since  the  females  had  a  natural  propensity  to 
me,  as  one  of  their  own  species.  Neither  was 
the  hair  of  this  brute  of  a  red  colour,  (which 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  an  appetite  a 
little  irregular,)  but  black  as  a  sloe,  and  her 
countenance  did  not  make  an  appearance  alto- 
gether so  hideous  as  the  rest  of  her  kind ;  for  I 
think  she  could  not  be  above  eleven  years  old. 

Having  lived  three  years  in  this  country,  the 
reader,  I  suppose,  will  expect  that  I  should,  like 
other  travellers,  give  him  some  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
it  was  indeed  my  principal  study  to  learn. 

As  these  noble  Houyhnhnms  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  general  disposition  to  all  virtues, 
and  have  no  conceptions  or  ideas  of  what  is  evil 
in  a  rational  creature,  so  their  grand  maxim  is, 
to  cultivate  reason,  and  to  be  wholly  governed 
by  it.  Neither  is  reason  among  them  a  point 
problematical,  as  with  us,  where  men  can  argue 
with  plausibility  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  strikes  you  with  immediate  conviction,  as  it 
must  needs  do,  where  it  is  not  mingled,  obscu- 
red, or  discoloured,  by  passion  and  interest.  I 
remember  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I 
could  bring  my  master  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  opinion,  or  how  a  point  could  be 
disputable ;  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm 
or  deny  only  where  we  are  certain ;  and  beyond 
our  knowledge  we  cannot  do  either :  so  that  con- 
troversies, wranglings,  disputes,  and  positive- 
ness,  in  false  or  dubious  propositions,  are  evils 
unknown  among  the  Houyhnhnms.  In  the  like 
manner,  when  I  used  to  explain  to  him  our  se- 
veral systems  of  natural  philosophy,  he  would 
laugh,  that  a  creature  pretending  to  reason  should 
value  itself  upon  the  knowledge  of  other  peo- 
ple's conjectures,  and  in  things  where  that  know- 
ledge, if  it  were  certain,  could  be  of  no  use. 
Wherein  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  sentiments 
of  Socrates,  as  Plato  delivers  them ;  which  I  men- 
tion as  the  highest  honour  I  can  do  that  prince 
of  philosophers.  I  have  often  since  reflected  what 
destruction  such  doctrine  would  make  in  the  li- 
braries of  Europe,  and  how  many  paths  of  fame 
would  be  then  shut  up  in  the  learned  world. 

Friendship  and  benevolence  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal virtues  among  the  Houyhnhnms,  and  these 
not  confined  to  particular  objects,  but  universal 
to  the  whole  race ;  for  a  stranger  from  the  re- 
motest part  is  equally  treated  with  the  nearest 
neighbour,  and  wherever  he  goes,  looks  upon 
himself  as  at  home.  They  preserve  decency  and 
civility  in  the  highest  degrees,  but  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  ceremony.  They  have  no  fondness 
for  their  eolts  or  foals,  but  the  care  they  take  in 
educating  them  proceeds  entirely  from  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  And  I  observed  my  master  to 
shew  the  same  affection  to  his  neighbour's  issue 
that  he  had  for  his  own.  They  will  have  it  that, 
nature  teaches  them  to  love  the  whole  species, 
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and  it  is  reason  only  that  makes  a  distinction  of 
persons,  where  there  is  a  superior  degree  of 
virtue. 

When  the  matron  Houyhnhnms  have  produ- 
ced one  of  each  sex,  they  no  longer  accompany 
with  their  consorts,  except  they  lose  one  of  their 
issue  by  some  casualty,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pens ;  but  in  such  a  case  they  meet  again  •  or 
when  the  like  accident  befalls  a  person  whose  wife 
is  past  bearing,  some  other  couple  bestow  on 
him  one  of  their  own  colts,  and  then  go  together 
again  until  the  mother  is  pregnant.  This  cau- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  the  country  from 
being  overburdened  with  numbers.  But  the  race 
of  inferior  Houyhnhnms,  bred  up  to  be  servants, 
is  not  so  strictly  limited  upon  this  article :  these 
are  allowed  to  produce  three  of  each  sex,  to  be 
domestics  in  the  noble  families. 

In  their  marriages  they  are  exactly  careful  to 
choose  such  colours  as  will  not  make  any  disa- 
greeable mixture  in  the  breed.  Strength  is  chiefly 
valued  in  the  male,  and  comeliness  in  the  fe- 
male ;  not  upon  the  account  of  love,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  race  from  degenerating ;  for  where  a 
female  happens  to  excel  in  strength,  a  consort  is 
chosen  with  regard  to  comeliness. 

Courtship,  love,  presents,  jointures,  settle- 
ments, have  no  place  in  their  thoughts,  or  terms 
whereby  to.express  them  in  their  language.  The 
young  couple  meet  and  are  joined,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  the  determination  of  their  parents 
and  friends  :  it  is  what  they  see  done  every  day, 
and  they  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  necessary 
actions  of  a  reasonable  being.  But  the  violation 
of  marriage,  or  any  other  unchastity,  was  never 
heard  of;  and  the  married  pair  pass  their  lives 
with  the  same  friendship  and  mutual  benevolence 
that  they  bear  to  all  others  of  the  same  species 
who  come  in  their  way,  without  jealousy,  fond- 
ness, quarrelling,  or  discontent. 

In  educating  the  youth  of  both  sexes  their 
method  is  admirable,  and  highly  deserves  our 
imitation.  These  are  not  suffered  to  taste  a  grain 
of  oats,  except  upon  certain  days,  till  eighteen 
years  old ;  nor  milk,  but  very  rarely ;  and  in 
summer  they  graze  two  hours  in  the  morninp- 
and  as  many  in  the  evening,  which  their  parents 
likewise  observe :  but  the  servants  are  not  al- 
lowed above  half  that  time,  and  a  great  part  of 
their  grass  is  brought  home,  which  they  eat  at 
the  most  convenient  hours,  when  they  can  be 
best  spared  from  work. 

Temperance,  industry,  exercise,  and  cleanli- 
ness, are  the  lessons  equally  enjoined  to  the 
v°ung  ones  of  both  sexes  ;  and  my  master 
thought  it  monstrous  in  us  to  give  the  females 
a  different  kind  of  education  from  the  males,  ex- 
cept in  some  articles  of  domestic  management ; 
whereby,  as  he  truly  observed,  one  half  of  our 
natives  were  good  for  nothing  but  bringing  chil- 
dren into  the  world  ;  and  to  trust  the  care  of  our 
children  to  such  useless  animals,  he  said,  was 
yet  a  greater  instance  of  brutality. 


But  the  Houyhnhnms  train  up  their  youth  to 
strength,  speed,  and  hardiness,  by  exercising 
them  in  running  races  up  and  down  steep  hills, 
and  over  hard  stony  grounds ;  and  when  they 
are  all  in  a  sweat,  they  are  ordered  to  leap  over 
head  and  ears  into  a  pond  or  river.  Four  times 
a-year  the  youth  of  a  certain  district  meet  to 
shew  their  proficiency  in  running  and  leaping, 
and  other  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  where 
the  victor  is  rewarded  with  a  song  in  his  or  her 
praise.  On  this  festival  the  servants  drive  a  herd 
of  Yahoos  into  the  field,  laden  with  hay,  and 
oats,  and  milk,  for  a  repast  to  the  Houyhnhnms ; 
after  which  these  brutes  are  immediately  driven 
back  again,  for  fear  of  being  noisome  to  the  as- 
sembly. 

Every  fourth  year,  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
there  is  a  representative  council  of  the  whole 
nation,  which  meets  in  a  plain  about  twenty 
miles  from  our  house,  and  continues  about  five 
or  six  days.  Here  they  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  several  districts ;  whether  they 
abound  or  be  deficient  in  hay  or  oats,  or  cows  or 
Yahoos ;  and  wherever  there  is  any  want,  (which 
is  but  seldom,)  it  is  immediately  supplied  by 
unanimous  consent  and  contribution.  Here, 
likewise,  the  regulation  of  children  is  settled  ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  Houyhnhnm  has  two  males, 
he  changes  one  of  them  with  another  that  has 
two  females ;  and  when  a  child  has  been  lost  by 
any  casualty,  where  the  mother  is  past  breeding, 
it  is  determined  what  family  in  the  district  shall 
breed  another  to  supply  the  loss. 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  grand  Debate  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  and  how  it  was  determined. 
The  Learning  of  the  Houyhnhnms.  Their 
Buildings.  Their  Manner  of  Burials.  The 
Defectiveness  of  their  Language. 

One  of  these  grand  assemblies  was  held  in 
my  time,  about  three  months  before  my  depart- 
ure, whither  my  master  went,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  our  district.  In  this  council  was  resu- 
med their  old  debate,  and  indeed  the  only  de- 
bate that  ever  happened  in  their  country ;  where- 
of my  master,  after  his  return,  gave  me  a  very 
particular  account. 

The  question  to  be  debated  was,  Whether  the 
Yahoos  should  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  One  of  the  members  for  the  affirma- 
tive ottered  several  arguments  of  great  strength 
and  weight,  alleging,  that  as  the  Yahoos  were 
the  most  filthy,  noisome,  and  deformed  animal, 
which  nature  ever  produced,  so  they  were  the 
most  restive  and  indocible,  mischievous  and  ma- 
licious. They  would  privately  suck  the  teats  of 
the  Houyhnhnms'  cows,  kill  and  devour  their 
cats,  trample  down  their  oats  and  grass,  if  they 
were  not  continually  watched,  and  commit  a 
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thousand  other  extravagancies.  He  took  notice 
of  a  general  tradition,  that  Yahoos  had  not  heen 
always  in  their  country ;  hut  that,  many  ages 
ago,  two  of  these  orates  appeared  together  upon 
a  mountain ;  whether  produced  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  upon  corrupted  mud  and  slime,  or  from 
the  ooze  and  froth  of  the  sea,  was  never  known : 
that  these  Yahoos  engendered,  and  their  brood, 
in  a  short  time,  grew  so  numerous  as  to  overrun 
and  infest  the  whole  nation  :  that  the  Houyhn- 
hnms,  to  get  rid  of  this  evil,  made  a  general 
hunting,  and  at  last  enclosed  the  whole  herd ; 
and,  destroying  the  elder,  every  Houyhnhnm 
kept  two  young  ones  in  a  kennel,  and  brought 
them  to  such  a  degree  of  tameness,  as  an  animal, 
so  savage  by  nature,  can  be  capable  of  acquiring ; 
using  them  for  draught  and  carriage :  that  there 
seemed  to  be  much  truth  in  this  tradition ;  and 
that  those  creatures  could  not  be  ylnhniamshy, 
(or  aborigines  of  the  land,)  because  of  the  vio- 
lent hatred  theHouyhnhnms,  as  well  as  all  other 
animals,  bore  them ;  which,  although  their  evil 
•disposition  sufficiently  deserved,  could  never 
have  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree,  if  they  had 
been  aborigines  ;  or  else  they  would  have  long 
since  been  rooted  out ;  that  the  inhabitants,  ta- 
king a  fancy  to  use  the  service  of  the  Yahoos, 
had  very  imprudently  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
breed  of  asses,  which  are  a  comely  animal,  easily 
kept,  more  tame  and  orderly,  without  any  offen- 
sive smell ;  strong  enough  for  labour,  although 
they  yield  to  the  other  in  agility  of  body  ;  and 
if  their  braying  be  no  agreeable  sound,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  the  horrible  bowlings  of  the  Ya- 
hoos, 

Several  others  declared  their  sentiments  to  the 
same  purpose,  when  my  master  proposed  an  ex- 

Eedient  to  the  assembly,  whereof  he  had  indeed 
orrowed  the  hint  from  me.  He  approved  of  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  honourable  member 
who  spoke  before,  and  affirmed,  that  the  two 
Yahoos,  said  to  be  first  seen  among  them,  had 
been  driven  thither  over  the  sea  ;  that  coming 
to  land,  and  being  forsaken  by  their  companions, 
they  retired  to  the  mountains,  and,  degenerating 
by  degrees,  became,  in  process  of  time,  much 
more  savage  than  those  of  their  own  species  in 
the  country  whence  these  two  Originals  came. 
The  reason  of  this  assertion  was,  that  he  had 
now  in  his  possession  a  certain  wonderful  Yahoo, 
(meaning  myself,)  which  most  of  them  had 
heard  of,  and  many  of  them  had  seen.  He  then 
related  to  them  how  he  first  found  me ;  that  my 
body  was  all  covered  with  an  artificial  compo- 
sure of  the  skins  and  hairs  of  other  animals ; 
that  I  spoke  in  a  language  of  my  own,  and  tho- 
roughly learned  theirs ;  that  I  had  related  to 
him  the  accidents  which  brought  me  thither ; 
that  when  he  saw  me  without  my  covering,  I 
was  an  exact  Yahoo  in  every  part,  only  of  a 
whiter  colour,  less  hairy,  and  with  shorter  claws. 
He  added,  how  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  that,  in  my  own  and  other  countries,  the 


Yahoos  acted  as  the  governing,  rational  animal, 
and  held  the  Kouyhnhnms  in  servitude  ;  that 
he  observed  in  me  all  the  qualities  of  a  Yahoo, 
only  a  little  more  civilized  by  some  tincture  of 
reason ;  which,  however,  was  in  a  degree  as  far 
inferior  to  the  Houyhnhnm  race  as  the  Yahoos 
of  their  country  were  to  me  ;  that,  among  other 
things,  I  mentioned  a  custom  we  had  of  castra- 
ting Houyhnhnms  when  they  were  young,  in 
order  to  render  them  tame  ;  that  the  operation 
was  easy  and  safe ;  that  it  was  no  shame  to  learn 
wisdom  from  brutes,  as  industry  is  taught  by 
the  ant,  and  building  by  the  swallow ;  (for  so  I 
translate  the  word  lyhannh,  although  it  be  a 
much  larger  fowl ;)  that  this  invention  might  be 
practised  upon  the  younger  Yahoos  here,  which, 
beside  rendering  them  tractable  and  fitter  for 
use,  would,  in  an  age,  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
species,  without  destroying  life:  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Houyhnhnms  should  be  exhorted 
to  cultivate  the  breed  of  asses,  which  as  they  are 
in  all  respects  more  valuable  brutes,  so  they 
have  this  advantage,  to  be  fit  for  service  at  five 
years  old,  which  the  others  are  not  till  twelve. 

This  was  all  my  master  thought  fit  to  tell  me, 
at  that  time,  of  what  passed  in  the  grand  coun- 
cil. But  he  was  pleased  to  conceal  one  particular, 
which  related  personally  to  myself,  whereof  I 
soon  felt  the  unhappy  effect,  as  the  reader  will 
know  in  its  proper  place,  and  whence  I  date  all 
the  succeeding  misfortunes  of  my  life. 

The  Houyhnhnms  have  no  letters,  and  conse- 
quently their  knowledge  is  all  traditional ;  but 
there  happening  few  events  of  any  moment 
among  a  people  so  well  united,  naturally  dispo- 
sed to  every  virtue,  wholly  governed  by  reason, 
and  cut  off  from  all  commerce  with  other  na- 
tions, the  historical  part  is  easily  preserved,  with- 
out burdening  their  memories.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  they  are  subject  to  no  diseases, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  need  of  physicians. 
However,  they  have  excellent  medicines,  com- 
posed of  herbs,  to  cure  accidental  bruises,  and 
cuts  in  the  pastern  or  frog  of  the  foot,  by  sharp 
stones,  as  well  as  other  maims  and  hurts  m  the 
several  parts  of  the  body. 

They  calculate  the  year  by  the  revolution  ot 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  use  no  subdivisions 
into  weeks.  They  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  motions  of  those  two  luminaries,  and 
understand  the  nature  of  eclipses;  and  this  is  the 
utmost  progress  of  their  astronomy. 

In  poetry  they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all 
other  mortals,  wherein  the  justness  of  their  si- 
milies,  and  the  minuteness,  as  well  as  exactness, 
of  their  descriptions,  are  indeed  inimitable. 
Their  verses  abound  very  much  in  both  of  these, 
and  usually  contain  either  some  exalted  notions 
of  friendship  and  benevolence,  or  the  praises  of 
those  who  were  victors  in  races  and  other  bodily 
exercises.  Their  buildings,  although  very  rude 
and  simple,  are  not  inconvenient,  but  well  con- 
trived to  defend  them  from  all  injuries  of  cold 
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and  heat.  They  have  a  kind  of  tree,  which,  at 
forty  years  old,  loosens  in  the  root,  and  falls 
with  the  first  storm :  it  grows  very  straight,  and 
being  pointed  like  stakes  with  a  sharp  stone, 
(for  the  Houyhnhnms  know  not  the  use  of  iron,) 
they  stick  them  erect  in  the  ground,  about  ten 
inches  asunder,  and  then  weave  in  oat  straw,  of 
sometimes  wattles,  between  them.  The  roof  is 
made  after  the  same  manner,  and  so  are  the  doors. 

The  Houyhnhnms  use  the  hollow  part,  be- 
tween the  pastern  and  the  hoof  of  their  feet,  as 
we  do  our  hands,  and  this  with  greater  dexterity 
than  I  could  at  first  imagine.  I  have  seen  a 
white  mare  of  our  family  thread  a  needle  (which 
I  lent  her  on  purpose)  with  that  joint.  They 
milk  their  cows,  reap  their  oats,  and  do  all  the 
work  which  requires  hands  in  the  same  manner. 
They  have  a  kind  of  hard  flints,  which,  by  grind- 
ing against  other  stones,  they  form  into  instru- 
ments, that  serve  instead  of  wedges,  axes,  and 
hammers.  With  tools  made  of  these  flints  they 
likewise  cut  their  hay  and  reap  their  oats,  which 
there  grow  naturally  in  several  fields ;  the  Ya- 
hoos draw  home  the  sheaves  in  carriages,  and 
the  servants  tread  them  in  certain  covered  huts, 
to  get  out  the  grain,  which  is  kept  in  stores. 
They  make  a  rude  kind  of  earthen  and  wooden 
vessels,  and  bake  the  former  in  the  sun. 

If  they  can  avoid  casualties,  they  die  only  of 
old  age,  and  are  buried  in  the  obscurest  places 
that  can  be  found ;  their  friends  and  relations 
expressing  neither  joy  nor  grief  at  their  de- 
parture ;  nor  does  the  dying  person  discover  the 
least  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the  world,  any 
more  than  if  he  were  upon  returning  home  from 
a  visit  to  one  of  his  neighbours.  I  remember  my 
master  having  once  made  an  appointment  with 
a  friend  and  his  family  to  come  to  his  house, 
upon  some  affair  of  importance:  on  the  day 
fixed,  the  mistress  and  her  two  children  came 
very  late  ;  she  made  two  excuses ;  first  for  her 
husband,  who,  as  she  said,  happened  that  very 
morning  to  Ihnuwnh.  The  word  is  strongly  ex- 
pressive in  their  language,  but  not  easily  ren- 
dered into  English  :  it  signifies,  to  retire  to  his 
first  mother.  Her  excuse  for  not  coming  sooner 
was,  that  her  husband  dying  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  was  a  good  while  consulting  her  ser- 
vants about  a  convenient  place  where  his  body 
should  be  laid :  and  I  observed  she  behaved  her- 
self at  our  house  as  cheerfully  as  the  rest.  She 
died  about  three  months  after. 

They  live  generally  to  seventy,  or  seventy- 
five  years,  very  seldom  to  fourscore.  Some  weeks 
before  their  death  they  feel  a  gradual  decay,  but 
without  pain.  During  this  time  they  are  much 
visited  by  their  friends,  because  they  cannot  go 
abroad  with  their  usual  ease  and  satisfaction. 
However,  about  ten  days  before  their  death, 
which  they  seldom  fail  in  computing,  they  re- 
turn the  visits  that  have  been  made  them  by 
those  who  are  nearest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
being  carried  in  a  convenient  sledge,  drawn  by 


Yahoos;  which  vehicle  they  use,  not  only  upon 
this  occasion,  but  when  they  grow  old,  upon 
long  journeys,  or  when  they  are  lamed  by  any 
accident.  And  therefore  when  the  dying  Houyhn- 
hnms return  those  visits,  they  take  a  solemn 
leave  of  their  friends,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
some  remote  part  of  the  country,  where  they 
designed  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  Worth  obser- 
ving, that  the  Houyhnhnms  have  no  word  in 
their  language  to  express  anything  that  is  evil, 
except  what  they  borrow  from  the  deformities 
or  ill  qualities  of  the  Yahoos.  Thus  they  denote 
the  folly  of  a  servant,  an  omission  of  a  child,  a 
stone  that  cuts  their  feet,  a  continuance  of  foul 
or  unseasonable  weather,  and  the  like,  by  add- 
ing to  each  the  epithet  of  Yahoo.  For  instance ; 
hhnm  Yahoo,  whnaholm  Yahoo,  ynlhmndwihlma 
Yahoo,  and  an  ill-contrived  house,  ynholmhn* 
wrohlnw  Yahoo. 

I  could,  with  great  pleasure,  enlarge  farther 
upon  the  manners  and  virtues  of  this  excellent 
people ;  but  intending  in  a  short  time  to  publish 
a  volume  by  itself,  expressly  upon  that  subject, 
I  refer  the  reader  thither,  and  in  the  meantime 
proceed  to  relate  my  own  sad  catastrophe. 

CHAP.  X, 

The  Author's  Economy  and  happy  Life  among 
the  Houyhnhnms.  His  great  Improvement  in 
Virtue,  by  conversing  with  them.  Their  Con* 
Dersations.  The  Author  has  notice  given  him 
by  his  Master,  that  he  must  depart  from  the 
Country.  He  falls  into  a  Swoon  for  Grief  but 
submits.  He  contrives  and  finishes  a  Canoe 
by  the  help  of  a  Fellow* Servant,  and  puts  to 
Sea  at  a  Venture. 

I  had  settled  my  little  economy  to  my  own 
heart's  content.  My  master  had  ordered  a  room 
to  be  made  for  me,  after  their  manner,  about 
six  yards  from  the  house,  the  sides  and  floors  of 
which  I  plastered  with  clay,  and  covered  with 
rush-mats  of  my  own  contriving.  I  had  beaten 
hemp,  which  there  grows  wild,  and  made  a  sort 
of  ticking :  this  I  filled  with  the  feathers  of  se- 
veral birds  I  had  taken  with  springes  made  of 
Yahoos'  hairs,  and  were  excellent  food.  I  had 
worked  two  chairs  with  my  knife,  the  sorrel  nag 
helping  me  in  the  grosser  and  more  laborious 
part.  When  my  clothes  were  worn  to  rags,  I 
made  myself  others  with  the  skins  of  rabbits, 
and  of  a  certain  beautiful  animal  about  the  same 
size,  called  nnuhnoh,  the  skin  of  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fine  down.  Of  these  I  also  made  very 
tolerable  stockings.  I  soled  my  shoes  with  wood, 
which  I  cut  from  a  tree,  and  fitted  to  the  upper- 
leather  ;  and  when  this  was  worn  out,  I  supplied 
it  with  the  skins  of  Yahoos  dried  in  the  sun.  I 
often  got  honey  out  of  hollow  trees,  which  I 
mingled  with  water,  or  ate  with  my  bread.  No 
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man  could  more  verify  the  truth  of  these  two 
maxims,  That  nature  is  very  easily  satisfied  ; 
and,  That  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
I  enjoyed  perfect  health  of  body,  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  •  I  did  not  feel  the  treachery  or  in- 
constancy of  a  friend,  nor  the  injuries  of  a  secret 
or  open  enemv  ;  I  had  no  occasion  of  bribing, 
flattering,  or  pimping,  to  procure  the  favour  of 
any  great  man,  or  of  his  minion  ;  I  wanted  no 
fence  against  fraud  or  oppression:  Here  was 
neither  physician  to  destroy  my  body,  nor  law- 
yer to  ruin  my  fortune  ;  no  informer  to  watch 
my  words  and  actions,  or  forge  accusations 
against  me  for  hire  :  here  were  no  gibers,  cen- 
surers,  backbiters,  pickpockets,  highwaymen, 
housebreakers,  attorneys,  bawds,buffoons,game- 
sters,  politicians,  wits,  splenetics,  tedious  talk- 
ers, controvertists,  ravishers,  murderers,  rob- 
bers, virtuosoes ;  no  leaders  or  followers  of  party 
and  faction  ;  no  encouragers  to  vice  by  seduce- 
ment  or  examples  ;  no  dungeon,  axes,  gibbets, 
whipping-posts,  or  pillories  ;  no  cheating  shop- 
keepers or  mechanics  ;  no  pride,  vanity,  or  af- 
fectation ;  no  fops,  bullies,  drunkards,  strolling- 
whores,  or  poxes  ;  no  ranting,  lewd,  expensive 
wives  ;  no  stupid,  proud  pedants ;  no  importu- 
nate, overbearing,  quarrelsome,  noisy,  roaring, 
empty,  conceited,  swearing  companions;  no 
scoundrels  raised  from  the  dust  upon  the  merit 
of  their  vices,  or  nobility  thrown  into  it  on  ac- 
count of  their  virtues ;  no  lords,  fiddlers,  judges, 
or  dancing-masters.  m 

I  had  the  favour  of  being  admitted  to  several 
Houyhnhnms,  who  came  to  visit  or  dme  with  my 
master :  where  his  honour  graciously  suffered  me 
to  wait  in  the  room,  and  listen  to  their  discourse. 
Both  he  and  his  company  would  often  descend 
to  ask  me  questions,  and  receive  my  answers.  I 
had  also  sometimes  the  honour  of  attending  my 
master  in  his  visits  to  others.    I  never  presu- 
med  to  speak,  except  in  answer  to  a  question ;  and 
then  I  did  it  with  inward  regret,  because  it  was 
a  loss  of  so  much  time  for  improving  myself : 
but  I  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  station  of 
an  humble  auditor  in  such  conversations,  where 
nothing  passed  but  what  was  useful,  expressed 
in  the  fewest  and  most  significant  words ;  where, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  greatest  decency  was 
observed,  without  the  least  degree  of  ceremony  ; 
where  no  person  spoke  without  being  pleased 
himself,  and  pleasing  his  companions ;  where 
there  was  no  interruption,  tediousness,  heat,  or 
difference  of  sentiments.    They  have  a  notion, 
that  when  people  are  met  together,  a  short  silence 
does  much  improve  conversation  :  this  I  found 
to  be  true  ;  for  during  those  little  intermissions 
of  talk,  new  ideas  would  arise  in  their  minds, 
which  very  much  enlivened  the  discourse.  1  heir 
subjects  are  generally  on  friendship  and  bene- 
volence, on  order  and  economy  ;  sometimes  up- 
on the  visible  operations  of  nature,  or  ancient 
traditions  ;  upon  the  bounds  and  limits  of  vir- 
tue ;  upon  the  unerring  rules  of  reason  ;  or  up- 


on some  determinations  to  be  taken  at  the  next 
great  assembly  ;  and  often  upon  the  various  ex- 
cellencies of  poetry.  I  may  add,  without  vanity, 
that  my  presence  often  gave  them  sufficient  mat- 
ter for  discourse,  because  it  afforded  my  master 
an  occasion  of  letting  his  friends  into  the  his- 
tory of  me  and  my  country,  upon  which  they 
were  all  pleased  to  descant,  in  a  manner  not  very 
advantageous  to  humankind ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  shall  not  repeat  what  they  said :  only  I 
may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  his  honour,  to 
my  great  admiration,  appeared  to  understand  the 
nature  of  Yahoos  much  better  than  myself.  He 
went  through  all  our  vices  and  follies,  and  dis- 
covered many,  which  I  had  never  mentioned  to 
him,  by  only  supposing  what  qualities  a  Yahoo 
of  their  country,  with  a  small  proportion  of  rea- 
son, might  be  capable  of  exerting ;  and  conclu- 
ded, with  too  much  probability,  how  vile,  as  well 
as  miserable,  such  a  creature  must  be. 

I  freely  confess,  that  all  the  little  knowledge 
I  have  of  any  value,  was  acquired  by  the  lectures 
I  received  from  my  master,  and  from  hearing 
the  discourses  of  him  and  his  friends  ;  to  which 
I  should  be  prouder  to  listen  than  to  dictate  to 
the  greatest  and  wisest  assembly  in  Europe.  I 
admired  the  strength,  comeliness,  and  speed  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  such  a  constellation  of  vir- 
tues, in  such  amiable  persons,  produced  in  me 
the  highest  veneration.  At  first,  indeed,  I  did 
not  feel  that  natural  awe  which  the  Yahoos  and 
all  other  animals  bear  towards  them ;  but  it  grew 
upon  me  by  degrees,  much  sooner  than  I  ima- 
gined, and  was  mingled  with  a  respectful  love 
and  gratitude,  that  they  would  condescend  to 
distinguish  me  from  the  rest  of  my  species. 

When  I  thought  of  my  family,  my  friends, 
my  countrymen,  or  the  human  race  in  general, 
I  considered  them,  as  they  really  were,  Yahoos, 
in  shape  and  disposition,  perhaps  a  little  more 
civilized,  and  qualified  with  the  gift  of  speech  ; 
but  making  no  other  use  of  reason,  than  to  im- 
prove and  multiply  those  vices  whereof  their 
brethren  in  this  country  had  only  the  share  that 
nature  allotted  them.  When  I  happened  to  be- 
hold the  reflection  of  my  own  form  in  a  lake  or 
a  fountain,  I  turned  away  my  face  in  horror  and 
detestation  of  myself ;  and  could  better  endure 
the  sight  of  a  common  Yahoo,  than  of  my  own 
person.  , 
By  conversing  with  the  Houyhnhnms,  and 
looking  upon  them  with  delight,  I  fell  to  imi- 
tate their  gait  and  gesture,  which  is  now  grown 
into  a  habit ;  and  my  friends  often  tell  me,  in  a 
blunt  way,  that  I  trot  like  a  horse  ;  which,  how- 
ever, I  take  for  a  great  compliment.  Neither 
shall  I  disown,  that  in  speaking  I  am  apt  to  fall 
into  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  Houyhnhnms, 
and  hear  myself  ridiculed  on  that  account,  with- 
out the  least  mortification. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  and  when 
I  looked  upon  myself  to  be  fully  settled  for  life, 
my  master  sent  for  me  one  morning  a  little  earlier 
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than  his  usual  hour.  I  observed  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  was  in  some  perplexity,  and  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  what  he  had  to  speak.  After 
a  short  silence,  he  told  me,  He  did  not  know  how 
I  would  take  what  he  was  going  to  say.  That  in 
the  last  general  assembly,  when  the  affair  of  the 
Yahoos  was  entered  upon,  the  representatives  had 
taken  offence  at  his  keeping  a  Yahoo  (meaning 
myself)  in  his  family,  more  like  a  Houyhnhnm 
than  a  brute  animal ;  that  he  was  known  fre- 
quently to  converse  with  me,  as  if  he  could  re- 
ceive some  advantage  or  pleasure  in  my  com- 
pany ;  that  such  a  practice  was  not  agreeable  to 
reason  or  nature,  or  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before 
among  them.  The  assembly  did  therefore  ex- 
hort him  either  to  employ  me  like  the  rest  of 
my  species,  or  command  me  to  swim  back  to  the 
place  whence  I  came.  That  the  first  of  these  ex- 
pedients was  utterly  rejected  by  all  the  Houyhn- 
hnms who  had  ever  seen  me  at  his  house  or  their 
own  ;  for  they  alleged,  that  because  I  had  some 
rudiments  of  reason  added  to  the  natural  pravity 
of  those  animals,  it  was  to  be  feared  I  might  be 
able  to  seduce  them  into  the  woody  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  in 
troops  by  night  to  destroy  the  Houyhnhnms'  cat- 
tle, as  being  naturally  of  the  ravenous  kind,  and 
averse  from  labour. 

My  master  added,  That  he  was  daily  pressed 
by  the  Houyhnhnms  of  the  neighbourhood  tohave 
tne  assembly's  exhortation  executed,  which  he 
could  not  put  off  much  longer.  He  doubted  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  swim  to  another 
country,  and  therefore  wished  I  would  contrive 
some  sort  of  vehicle,  resembling  those  I  had  de- 
scribed to  him,  that  might  carry  me  on  the  sea  ; 
in  which  work  I  should  have  the  assistance  of 
his  own  servants,  as  well  as  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  concluded,  That,  for  his  own  part, 
he  could  have  been  content  to  keep  me  in  his 
service  as  long  as  I  lived,  because  he  found  I  had 
cured  myself  of  some  bad  habits  and  dispositions, 
by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  my  inferior  nature  was 
capable,  to  imitate  the  Houyhnhnms. 

I  should  here  observe  to  the  reader,  that  a 
decree  of  the  general  assembly  in  this  country 
is  expressed  by  the  word  hnhloayn,  which  signi- 
fies an  exhortation,  as  near  as  I  can  render  it ; 
for  they  have  no  conception  how  a  rational  crea- 
ture can  be  compelled,  but  only  advised  or  ex- 
horted ;  because  no  person  can  disobey  reason, 
without  giving  up  his  claim  to  be  a  rational 
creature. 

1  was  struck  with  the  utmost  grief  and  de- 
spair at  my  master's  discourse ;  and  being  unable 
to  support  the  agonies  I  was  under,  I  fell  into  a 
swoon  at  his  feet.  When  I  came  to  myself,  he 
told  me  that  he  concluded  I  had  been  dead  ;  for 
these  people  are  subject  to  no  such  imbecilities 
of  nature.  I  answered  in  a  faint  voice,  That 
death  would  have  been  too  great  a  happiness ; 
that  although  I  could  not  blame  the  assembly's 
exhortation,  or  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  yet, 


in  my  weak  and  corrupt  judgment,  I  thought  il 
might  consist  with  reason  to  have  been  less  ri- 
gorous ;  that  I  could  not  swim  a  league,  and 
probably  the  nearest  land  to  theirs  might  be  dis- 
tant above  a  hundred ;  that  many  materials,  ne- 
cessary for  making  a  small  vessel  to  carry  me  off, 
were  wholly  wanting  in  this  country ;  which, 
however,  I  would  attempt,  in  obedience  and 
gratitude  to  his  honour,  although  I  concluded 
the  thing  to  be  impossible,  and  therefore  looked 
on  myself  as  already  devoted  to  destruction; 
that  the  certain  prospect  of  an  unnatural  death 
was  the  least  of  my  evils ;  for  supposing  I  should 
escape  with  life,  by  some  strange  adventure,  how 
could  I  think  with  temper  of  passing  my  days 
among  Yahoos,  and  relapsing  into  my  old  cor- 
ruptions, for  want  of  examples  to  lead  and  keep 
me  within  the  paths  of  virtue  ?  that  I  knew  too 
well  upon  what  solid  reasons  all  the  determina- 
tions of  the  wise  Houyhnhnms  were  founded, 
not  to  be  shaken  by  arguments  of  mine,  a  mise- 
rable Yahoo;  and  therefore,  after  presenting  him 
with  my  humble  thanks  for  the  offer  of  his  ser- 
vants' assistance  in  making  a  vessel,  and  desi- 
ring a  reasonable  time  for  so  difficult  a  work,  I 
told  him  I  would  endeavour  to  preserve  a  wretch- 
ed being ;  and  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  was 
not  without  hopes  of  being  useful  to  my  own 
species,  by  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  renown- 
ed Houyhnhnms,  and  proposing  their  virtues  to 
the  imitation  of  mankind. 

My  master,  in  a  few  words,  made  me  a  very 
gracious  reply;  allowed  me  the  space  of  two 
months  to  finish  my  boat ;  and  ordered  the  sor- 
rel nag,  my  fellow-servant,  (for  so,  at  this  dis« 
tance,  I  may  presume  to  call  him,)  to  follow  my 
instructions  ;  because  I  told  my  master  that  his 
help  would  be  sufficient,  and  I  knew  he  had  a 
tenderness  for  me. 

In  this  company,  my  first  business  was  to  go 
to  that  part  of  the  coast  where  my  rebellious 
crew  had  ordered  me  to  be  set  on  shore.  I  got 
upon  a  height,  and  looking  on  every  side  into 
the  sea,  fancied  I  saw  a  small  island  towards  the 
north-east.  I  took  out  my  pocket-glass,  and 
could  then  clearly  distinguish  it,  about  five  lea- 
gues off,  as  I  computed ;  but  it  appeared  to  the 
sorrel  nag  to  be  only  a  blue  cloud  ;  for  as  he  had 
no  conception  of  any  country  beside  his  own,  so 
he  could  not  be  as  expert  in  distinguishing  re- 
mote objects  at  sea,  as  we  who  so  much  converse 
in  that  element. 

After  I  had  discovered  this  island,  I  consider- 
ed no  farther,  but  resolved  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  the  first  place  of  my  banishment,  leaving  the 
consequence  to  fortune. 

I  returned  home,  and  consulting  with  the  sor- 
rel nag,  we  went  into  a  copse  at  some  distance, 
where  I  with  my  knife,  and  he  with  a  sharp  flint, 
fastened  very  artificially,  after  their  manner,  to 
a  wooden  handle,  cut  down  several  oak  wattles, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  walking-staff,  and  some 
larger  pieces.  But  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
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with  a  particular  description  of  my  own  mecha- 
nics :  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  in  six  weeks  time, 
with  the  help  of  the  sorrel  nag,  who  performed 
the  parts  that  required  most  labour,  I  finished 
a  sort  of  Indian  canoe,  but  much  larger,  cover- 
ing it  with  the  skins  of  Yahoos,  well  stitched  to- 
gether with  hempen  threads  of  my  own  making. 
My  sail  was  likewise  composed  of  the  skins  of 
the  same  animal ;  but  I  made  use  of  the  youngest 
I  could  get,  the  older  being  too  tough  and  thick ; 
and  I  likewise  provided  myself  with  four  paddles. 
I  laid  in  a  stock  of  boiled  flesh,  of  rabbits  and 
fowls,  and  took  with  me  two  vessels,  one  filled 
with  milk,  and  the  other  with  water. 

I  tried  my  canoe  in  a  large  pond  near  my  mas- 
ter's house,  and  then  corrected  in  it  what  was 
amiss,  stopping  all  the  chinks  with  Yahoos'  tal- 
low, till  I  found  it  staunch,  and  able  to  bear  me 
and  my  freight ;  and  when  it  was  as  complete 
as  I  could  possibly  make  it,  I  had  it  drawn  on 
a  carriage  very  gently  by  Yahoos  to  the  sea-side, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  sorrel  nag  and  another 
servant. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  day  came  for  my 
departure,  I  took  leave  of  my  master  and  lady, 
and  the  whole  family ;  my  eyes  flowing  with 
tears,  and  my  heart  quite  sunk  with  grief.  But 
his  honour,  out  of  curiosity,  and,  perhaps,  (if  I 
may  speak  it  without  vanity,)  partly  out  of  kind- 
ness, was  determined  to  see  me  in  my  canoe,  and 
got  several  of  his  neighbouring  friends  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  was  forced  to  wait  above  an  hour 
for  the  tide ;  and  then  observing  the  wind  very 
fortunately  bearing  toward  the  island  to  which 
I  intended  to  steer  my  course,  I  took  a  second 
leave  of  my  master ;  but  as  I  was  going  to  pros- 
trate myself  to  kiss  his  hoof,  he  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  raise  it  gently  to  my  mouth.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  much  I  have  been  censured  for 
mentioning  this  last  particular.  Detractors  are 
pleased  to  think  it  improbable  that  so  illustri- 
ous a  person  should  descend  to  give  so  great  a 
mark  of  distinction  to  a  creature  so  inferior  as 
I.  Neither  have  I  forgotten  how  apt  some  tra- 
vellers are  to  boast  of  extraordinary  favours  they 
have  received.  But  if  these  censurers  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  noble  and  courteous  dis- 
position of  the  Houyhnhnms,  they  would  soon 
change  their  opinion. 

I  paid  my  respects  to  the  rest  of  the  Houyhn- 
hnms in  his  honour's  company,  then  getting 
into  my  canoe,  I  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 

CHAP.  XL 

The  Authors  dangerous  Voyage.  He  arrives  at 
New  Holland,  hoping  to  settle  there.  Is  wound- 
ed with  an  Arrow  by  one  of  the  Natives.  Is 
seized,  and  carried  by  force  into  a  Portuguese 
Ship.  Tfie great  Civilities  of  'the  Captain.  The 
Author  arrives  at  England. 

I  bug  an  this  desperate  voyage  on  February 


15, 1714-15,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
wind  was  very  favourable :  however,  I  made  use 
at  first  only  of  my  paddles  j  but  considering  I 
should  soon  be  weary,  and  that  the  wind  might 
chop  about,  I  ventured  to  set  up  my  little  sail ; 
and  thus,  with  the  help  of  the  tide,  I  went  at 
the  rate  of  a  league  and  a  half  an  hour,  as  near 
as  I  could  guess.  My  master  and  his  friends  con- 
tinued on  the  shore  till  I  was  almost  out  of  sight ; 
and  I  often  heard  the  sorrel  nag  (who  always 
loved  me)  crying  out,  Hnuy  ilia  nyha  majah  F«- 
hoo;  Take  care  of  thyself,  gentle  Yahoo. 

My  design  was,  if  possible,  to  discover  some 
small  island  uninhabited,  yet  sufficient,  by  my 
labour,  to  furnish  me  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  I  would  have  thought  a  greater  happiness 
than  to  be  first  minister  in  the  politest  court?  of 
Europe ;  so  horrible  was  the  idea  I  conceived 
of  returning  to  live  in  the  society,  and  under  the 
government,  of  Yahoos.  For  in  such  a  solitude 
as  I  desired,  I  could  at  least  enjoy  my  own 
thoughts,  and  reflect  with  delight  on  the  virtues 
of  those  inimitable  Houyhnhnms,  without  any 
opportunity  of  degenerating  into  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  my  own  species. 

The  reader  may  remember  what  I  related  when 
my  crew  conspired  against  me,  and  confined  me 
to  my  cabin;  how  I  continued  there  several 
weeks,  without  knowing  what  course  we  took  ; 
and  when  I  was  put  a-shore  in  the  long-boat, 
how  the  sailors  told  me,  with  oaths,  whether  true 
or  false,  That  they  knew  not  in  what  part  of  the 
world  we  were.  However,  I  did  then  believe  us 
to  be  about  10  degrees  southward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  about  45  degrees  southern  lati- 
tude, as  I  gathered  from  some  general  words  I 
overheard  among  them,  being,  I  supposed,  to  the 
south-east  in  their  intended  voyage  to  Madagas- 
car. And  although  this  were  little  better  than 
conjecture,  yet  I  resolved  to  steer  my  course 
eastward,  hoping  to  reach  the  south-west  coast 
of  New  Holland,  and  perhaps  some  such  island 
as  I  desired,  lying  westward  of  it.  The  wind 
was  full  west ;  and  by  six  in  the  evening,  I  com- 
puted I  had  gone  eastward  at  least  eighteen 
leagues,  when  I  spied  a  very  small  island  about 
half  a  league  off,  which  I  soon  reached.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  rock,  with  one  creek,  naturally 
arched,  by  the  force  of  tempests.  Here  I  put  in 
my  canoe,  and  climbing  a  part  of  the  rock,  I 
could  plainly  discover  land  to  the  east,  extend- 
ing from  south  to  north.  I  lay  all  night  in  my 
canoe,  and  repeating  my  voyage  early  in  the 
morning,  I  arrived  in  seven  hours  to  the  south- 
east point  of  New  Holland.  This  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  the 
maps  and  charts  place  this  country  at  least  three 
degrees  more  to  the  east  than  it  really  is ;  which 
thought  I  communicated  many  years  ago  to  my 
worthy  friend  Mr  Herman  Moll,  and  gave  him 
my  reasons  for  it,  although  he  has  rather  cho- 
sen to  follow  other  authors. 

I  saw  no  inhabitants  in  the  place  where  I  land- 
ed, and  being  unarmed,  I  was  afraid  of  ventu- 
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ing  far  Into  the  country.  I  found  some  shell- 
fish on  the  shore,  and  ate  them  raw,  not  daring 
to  kindle  a  fire,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by 
the  natives.  I  continued  three  days  feeding  on 
oysters  and  limpits,  to  save  my  own  provision  ; 
and  I  fortunately  found  a  brook  of  excellent  wa- 
ter, which  gave  me  great  relief. 

On  the  fourth  day,  venturing  out  early,  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  I  saw  twenty  or  thirty  natives  upon 
a  height,  not  above  five  hundred  yards  from  me. 
They  were  stark  naked,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, round  a  fire,  as  I  could  discover  by  the 
smoke.  One  of  them  spied  me,  and  gave  notice 
to  the  rest :  five  of  them  advanced  toward  me, 
leaving  the  women  and  children  at  the  fire.  I 
made  what  haste  I  could  to  the  shore,  and,  get- 
ting into  my  canoe,  shoved  off :  the  savages  ob- 
serving me  retreat,  ran  after  me,  and  before  I 
could  get  far  enough  into  the  sea,  discharged  an 
arrow,  which  wounded  me  deeply  on  the  inside 
of  my  left  knee  :  I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  my 
grave.  I  apprehended  the  arrow  might  be  poi- 
soned ;  and  paddling  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
darts,  (being  a  calm  day,)  I  made  a  shift  to  suck 
the  wound,  and  dress  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  for  I  durst  not  re- 
turn to  the  same  landing-place,  but  stood  to  the 
north,  and  was  forced  to  paddle :  for  the  wind, 
though  very  gentle,  was  against  me,  blowing 
north-west.  As  I  was  looking  about  for  a  secure 
landing-place,  I  saw  a  sail  to  the  north-north- 
east, which  appearing  every  minute  more  visi- 
ble, I  was  in  some  doubt  whether  I  should  wait 
for  them  or  not :  but  at  last  my  detestation  of 
the  Yahoo  race  prevailed,  and  turning  my  canoe, 
I  sailed  and  paddled  together  to  the  south,  and 
got  into  the  same  creek  whence  I  set  out  in  the 
morning,  choosing  rather  to  trust  myself  among 
these  barbarians,  than  live  with  European  Ya- 
hoos. I  drew  up  my  canoe  as  close  as  I  could 
to  the  shore,  ana  hid  myself  behind  a  stone  by 
the  little  brook,  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  excellent  water. 

The  ship  came  within  half  a  league  of  this 
creek,  and  sent  her  long-boat  with  vessels  to  take 
in  fresh  water  •  (for  the  place,  it  seems,  was  very 
well  known ;)  but  I  did  not  observe  it,  till  the 
boat  was  almost  on  shore,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
seek  another  hiding-place.  The  seamen,  at  their 
landing,  observed  my  canoe,  and,  rummaging 
it  all  over,  easily  conjectured  that  the  owner 
could  not  be  far  off.  Four  of  them,  well  arm- 
ed, searched  every  cranny  and  lurking-hole,  till 
at  last  they  found  me,  flat  on  my  face,  behind 
the  stone.  They  gazed  a  while  in  admiration 
at  my  strange  uncouth  dress :  my  coat  made  of 
skins,  my  wooden-soled  shoes,  and  my  furred 
stockings  ;  whence,  however,  they  concluded  I 
was  not  a  native  of  the  place,  who  all  go  naked. 
One  of  the  seamen,  in  Portuguese,  bid  me  rise, 
and  asked  who  I  was.  I  understood  that  lan- 
guage very  well,  and  getting  upon  my  feet,  said, 
I  was  a  poor  Yahoo,  banished  from  the  Houyhn- 
hnms,  and  desired  they  would  please  to  let  me 


depart.  They  admired  to  hear  me  answer  them 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  saw  by  my  complexion 
I  must  be  a  European ;  but  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  I  meantby  Yahoos  and  Houyhnhnms; 
and  at  the  same  time,  fell  a  laughing  at  my 
strange  tone  in  speaking,  which  resembled  the 
neighing  of  a  horse.  I  trembled  all  the  while, 
betwixt  fear  and  hatred.  I  again  desired  leave 
to  depart,  and  was  gently  moving  to  my  canoe ; 
but  they  laid  hold  of  me,  desiring  to  know  what 
country  I  was  of?  whence  I  came?  with  many 
other  questions.  I  told  them  I  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, whence  I  came  about  five  years  ago,  and 
then  their  country  and  ours  were  at  peace*  I 
therefore  hoped  they  would  not  treat  me  as  an 
enemy,  since  I  meant  them  no  harm,  but  was  a 
poor  Yahoo,  seeking  some  desolate  place  where  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  unfortunate  life. 

When  they  began  to  talk,  I  thought  I  never 
heard  or  saw  anything  so  unnatural ;  for  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  monstrous  as  if  a  dog  or  a  cow 
should  speak  in  England,  or  a  Yahoo  in  Houyhn- 
hnmland.  The  honest  Portuguese  were  equal- 
ly amazed  at  my  strange  dress,  and  the  odd  man- 
ner of  delivering  my  words,  which,  however, 
they  understood  very  well.  They  spoke  to  me 
with  great  humanity,  and  said,  They  were  sure 
the  captain  would  carry  me  gratis  to  Lisbon, 
whence  I  might  return  to  my  own  country  ; 
that  two  of  the  seamen  would  go  back  to  the 
ship,  inform  the  captain  of  what  they  had  seen, 
and  receive  his  orders  :  in  the  mean  time,  un- 
less I  would  give  my  solemn  oath  not  to  fly, 
they  would  secure  me  by  force.  I  thought  it 
best  to  comply  with  their  proposal.  They  were 
very  curious  to  know  my  story,  but  I  gave  them 
very  little  satisfaction,  and  they  all  conjectured 
that  my  misfortunes  had  impaired  my  reason. 
In  two  hours,  the  boat,  which  went  loaden  with 
vessels  of  water,  returned  with  the  captain's 
command  to  fetch  me  on  board.  I  fell  on  my 
knees  to  preserve  my  liberty,  but  all  was  in  vain  ; 
and  the  men,  having  tied  me  with  cords,  hea- 
ved me  into  the  boat,  whence  I  was  taken  into 
the  ship,  and  thence  into  the  captain's  cabin. 

His  name  was  Pedro  de  Mendez ;  he  was  a 
very  courteous  and  generous  person.  He  en- 
treated me  to  give  some  account  of  myself,  and 
desired  to  know  what  I  would  eat  or  drink ;  said, 
I  should  be  used  as  well  as  himself;  and  spoke 
so  many  obliging  things,  that  I  wondered  to  find 
such  civilities  from  a  Yahoo.  However,  I  re- 
mained silent  and  sullen ;  I  was  ready  to  faint 
at  the  very  smell  of  him  and  his  men.  At  last, 
I  desired  something  to  eat  out  of  my  own  canoe  ; 
but  he  ordered  me  a  chicken,  and  some  excel- 
lent wine,  and  then  directed  that  I  should  be 
put  to  bed  in  a  very  clean  cabin.  I  would  not 
undress  myself,  but  lay  on  the  bed-clothes,  and 
in  half  an  hour  stole  out,  when  I  thought  the 
crew  was  at  dinner,  and  getting  to  the  side  of 
the  ship,  was  going  to  leap  into  the  sea,  and  swim 
for  my  life,  rather  than  continue  among  Yahoos. 
But  one  of  the  seamen  prevented  me,  and  ha- 
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ving  informed  the  captain,  I  was  chained  to  my 
cabin. 

After  dinner,  Don  Pedro  came  to  me,  and  de- 
sired to  know  my  reason  for  so  desperate  an  at- 
tempt ;  assured  me,  he  only  meant  to  do  me  all 
the  service  he  was  able ;  and  spoke  so  very  mo- 
vingly, that  at  last  I  descended  to  treat  him  like 
an  animal  which  had  some  little  portion  of  rea- 
son. I  gave  him  a  very  short  relation  of  my 
voyage ;  of  the  conspiracy  against  me  by  my  own 
men ;  of  the  country  where  they  set  me  on  shore, 
and  of  my  five  years'  residence  there.  All  which 
he  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a  dream  or  a  vision  ; 
whereat  I  took  great  offence :  for  I  had  quite 
forgot  the  faculty  of  lying,  so  peculiar  to  Yahoos, 
in  all  countries  where  they  preside,  and  conse- 
quently, the  disposition  of  suspecting  truth  in 
others  of  their  own  species.  I  asked  him,  Whe- 
ther it  were  the  custom  in  his  country  to  say  the 
thing  which  was  not  ?  I  assured  him,  I  had  al- 
most forgot  what  he  meant  by  falsehood,  and  if 
I  had  lived  a  thousand  years  in  Houyhnhnmland, 
I  should  never  have  heard  a  lie  from  the  mean- 
est servant;  that  I  was  altogether  indifferent 
whether  he  believed  me  or  not ;  but,  however, 
in  return  for  his  favours,  I  would  give  so  much 
allowance  to  the  corruptions  of  his  nature  as  to 
answer  any  objection  he  would  please  to  make, 
and  then  he  might  easily  discover  the  truth. 

The  captain,  a  wise  man,  after  many  endea- 
vours to  catch  me  tripping  in  some  part  of  my 
story,  at  last  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of 
my  veracity.  But  he  added,  that  since  I  pro- 
fessed so  inviolable  an  attachment  to  truth,  I 
must  give  him  my  word  and  honour  to  bear  him 
company  in  this  voyage,  without  attempting  any- 
thing against  my  life ;  or  else  he  would  conti- 
nue me  a  prisoner  till  we  arrived  at  Lisbon.  I 
gave  him  the  promise  he  required ;  but  at  the 
same  time  protested,  that  I  would  suffer  the 
greatest  hardships,  rather  than  return  to  hive 
among  Yahoos. 

Our  voyage  passed  without  any  considerable 
accident.  In  gratitude  to  the  captain,  I  some- 
times sat  with  him  at  his  earnest  request,  and 
strove  to  conceal  my  antipathy  against  human- 
kind, although  it  often  broke  out ;  which  he  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  observation.  But  the  great- 
est part  of  the  day  I  confined  myself  to  my  ca- 
bin, to  avoid  seeing  any  of  the  crew.  The  cap- 
tain had  often  entreated  me  to  strip  myself  of 
my  savage  dress,  and  offered  to  lend  me  the  best 
suit  of  clothes  he  had.  This  I  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept,  abhorring  to  cover  myself 
with  anything  that  had  been  on  the  back  of  a 
Yahoo.  I  only  desired  he  would  lend  me  two 
clean  shirts,  which,  having  been  washed  since 
he  wore  them,  I  believed  would  not  so  much  de- 
file me.  These  I  changed  every  second  day,  and 
washed  them  myself. 

We  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Nov.  5, 1715.  At  our 
landing,  the  captain  forced  me  to  cover  myself 
with  his  cloak,  to  prevent  the  rabble  from  crowd- 


ing about  me.  I  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house ; 
and  at  my  earnest  request  he  led  me  up  to  the 
highest  room  backwards.  I  conjured  him  to  con- 
ceal from  all  persons  what  I  had  told  him  of  the 
Houyhnhnms ;  because  the  least  hint  of  such  a 
story  would  not  only  draw  numbers  of  people  to 
see  me,  but  probably  put  me  in  danger  of  being 
imprisoned,  or  burnt  by  the  Inquisition.  The 
captain  persuaded  me  to  accept  of  a  suit  of  clothes 
newly  made ;  but  I  would  not  suffer  the  tailor 
to  take  my  measure  :  however,  Don  Pedro  be- 
ing almost  of  my  size,  they  fitted  me  well  enough. 
He  accoutred  me  with  other  necessaries,  all  new, 
which  I  aired  for  twenty-four  hours,  before  I 
would  use  them. 

The  captain  had  no  wife,  nor  above  three  ser- 
vants, none  of  which  were  suffered  to  attend  at 
meals ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was  so  obli- 
ging, added  to  a  very  good  human  understand- 
ing, that  I  really  began  to  tolerate  his  company. 
He  gained  so  far  upon  me  that  I  ventured  to  look 
out  of  the  back  window.  By  degrees  I  was 
brought  into  another  room,  whence  I  peeped  in- 
to the  street,  but  drew  my  head  back  in  a  fright. 
In  a  week's  time  he  seduced  me  down  to  the 
door.  I  found  my  terror  gradually  lessened,  but 
my  hatred  and  contempt  seemed  to  increase.  I 
was  at  last  bold  enough  to  walk  the  street  in  his 
company,  but  kept  my  nose  well  stopped  with 
rue,  or  sometimes  with  tobacco. 

In  ten  days,  Don  Pedro,  to  whom  I  had  given 
some  account  of  my  domestic  affairs,  put  it  up- 
on me,  as  a  matter  of  honour  and  conscience, 
that  I  ought  to  return  to  my  native  country,  and 
live  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children.  He 
told  me  there  was  an  English  ship  in  the  port 
just  ready  to  sail,  and  he  would  furnish  me  with 
all  things  necessary.  It  would  be  tedious  to  re- 
peat his  arguments,  and  my  contradictions.  He 
said,  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  find  such  a 
solitary  island  as  I  had  desired  to  live  in  ;  but 
I  might  command  in  my  own  house,  and  pass 
my  time  in  a  manner  as  recluse  as  I  pleased. 

I  complied  at  last,  finding  I  could  not  do  bet- 
ter. I  left  Lisbon  the  24th  day  of  November, 
in  an  English  merchantman,  but,  who  was  the 
master,  I  never  inquired.  Don  Pedro  accom- 
panied me  to  the  ship,  and  lent  me  twenty 
pounds.  He  took  kind  leave  of  me,  and  embra- 
ced me  at  parting,  which  I  bore  as  well  as  I 
could.  During  this  last  voyage  I  had  no  com- 
merce with  the  master  or  any  of  his  men ;  but, 
pretending  I  was  sick,  kept  close  in  my  cabin. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  1715,  we  cast  anchor 
in  the  Downs,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  I  got  safe  to  my  house 
at  Redriff. 

My  wife  and  family  received  me  with  great 
surprise  and  joy,  because  they  concluded  me 
certainly  dead  ;  but  I  must  freely  confess  the 
sight  of  them  filled  me  only  with  hatred,  dis- 
gust, and  contempt ;  and  the  more,  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  near  alliance  I  had  to  them.  For  al- 
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though,  since  my  Unfortunate  exile  from  the 
Houyhnhnm  country,  I  had  compelled  myself 
to  tolerate  the  sight  of  Yahoos,  and  to  converse 
with  Don  Pedro  de  Mendez,  yet  my  memory 
and  imagination  were  perpetually  filled  with 
the  virtues  and  ideas  of  those  exalted  Houyhn- 
hnms.  And  when  I  began  to  consider,  that  by 
copulating  with  one  of  the  Yahoo  species  I  had 
become  a  parent  of  more,  it  struck  me  with  the 
utmost  shame,  confusion,  and  horror. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  my  wife  took 
me  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  me  ;  at  which,  ha- 
ving not  been  used  to  the  touch  of  that  odious 
animal  for  so  many  years,  I  fell  into  a  swoon 
for  almost  an  hour.  At  the  time  I  am  wri- 
ting, it  is  five  years  since  my  last  return  to  Eng- 
land :  during  the  first  year,  I  could  not  endure 
my  wife  or  children  in  my  presence  ;  the  very 
smell  of  them  was  intolerable ;  much  less  could 
I  suffer  them  to  eat  in  the  same  room.  To  this 
hour  they  dare  not  presume  to  touch  my  bread, 
or  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  ;  neither  was  I  ever 
able  to  let  one  of  them  take  me  by  the  hand. 
The  first  money  I  laid  out  was  to  buy  two 
young  stone-horses,  which  I  keep  in  a  good 
stable;  and,  next  to  them,  the  groom  is  my 
greatest  favourite  ;  for  I  feel  my  spirits  revived 
by  the  smell  he  contracts  in  the  stable.  My 
horses  understand  me  tolerably  well ;  I  converse 
with  them  at  least  four  hours  every  day.  They 
are  strangers  to  bridle  or  saddle ;  they  live  in 
great  amity  with  me,  and  friendship  to  each 
other. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  Author's  Veracity.  His  Design  in  Publish- 
ing this  Work.  His  Censure  of  those  Tra- 
vellers who  swerve  from  the  Truth.  The  Au- 
thor clears  himself  from  any  sinister  Ends  in 
Writing.  An  Objection  answered.  The  Me- 
thod of  planting  Colonies.  His  native  Coun- 
try commended.  The  Right  of  the  Crown  to 
those  Countries  described  by  the  Author,  is 
justified.  The  Difficulty  of  Conquering  them. 
The  Author  takes  his  last  Leave  of  the  Reader  ; 
proposes  his  Manner  of  Living  for  the  future  ; 
gives  good  Advice,  and  concludes. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  I  have  given  thee  a 
faithful  history  of  my  travels  for  sixteen  years 
and  about  seven  months :  wherein  I  have  not 
been  so  studious  of  ornament,  as  of  truth.  I 
could  perhaps,  like  others,  have  astonished  thee 
with  strange  improbable  tales ;  but  I  rather 
chose  to  relate  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  and  style ;  because  my  principal 
design  was  to  inform,  and  not  to  amuse  thee. 

It  is  easy  for  us  who  travel  into  remote  coun- 
tries, which  are  seldom  visited  by  Englishmen 
or  other  Europeans,  to  form  descriptions  of 


wonderful  animals  both  at  sea  and  land.  Where- 
as a  traveller's  chief  aim  should  be  to  make  men 
wiser  and  better,  and  to  improve  their  minds  by 
the  bad,  as  well  as  good  example,  of  what  they 
deliver  concerning  foreign  places. 

I  could  heartily  wish  a  law  was  enacted,  that 
every  traveller,  before  he  were  permitted  to  pub- 
lish his  voyages,  should  be  obliged  to  make  oath 
before  the  lord-high-chancellor,  that  all  he  in- 
tended to  print  was  absolutely  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  ;  for  then  the  world  would  no 
longer  be  deceived,  as  it  usually  is,  while  some 
writers,  to  make  their  works  pass  the  better  upon 
the  public,  impose  the  grossest  falsities  on  the 
unwary  reader.  I  have  perused  several  books  of 
travels  with  great  delight  in  my  younger  days ; 
but  having  since  gone  over  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  been  able  to  contradict  many  fabu- 
lous accounts  from  my  own  observation,  it  has 
given  me  a  great  disgust  against  this  part  of 
reading,  and  some  indignation  to  see  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind  so  impudently  abused.  There- 
fore, since  my  acquaintance  were  pleased  to 
think  my  poor  endeavours  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  my  country,  I  imposed  on  myself,  as 
a  maxim  never  to  be  swerved  from,  that  I  would 
strictly  adhere  to  truth  ;  neither  indeed  can  I  be 
ever  under  the  least  temptation  to  vary  from  it, 
while  I  retain  in  my  mind  the  lectures  and  ex- 
ample of  my  noble  master  and  the  other  illus- 
trious Houyhnhnms,  of  whom  I  had  so  long  the 
honour  to  be  an  humble  hearer. 

 Nec  si  miserum  Fortuna  Sinonem 

Finxit)  vanum  etiam,  mcndacemque  imprdbafinget. 

I  know  very  well,  how  little  reputation  is  to 
be  got  by  writings,  which  require  neither  ge- 
nius nor  learning,  nor  indeed  any  other  talent, 
except  a  good  memory,  or  an  exact  journal.  I 
know  likewise,  that  writers  of  travels,  like  dic- 
tionary-makers, are  sunk  into  oblivion  by  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  those  who  come  last,  and 
therefore  lie  uppermost.  And  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  such  travellers,  who  shall  hereafter 
visit  the  countries  described  in  this  work  of  mine, 
may,  by  detecting  my  errors  (if  there  be  any,) 
and  adding  many  new  discoveries  of  their  own, 
justle  me  out  of  vogue,  and  stand  in  my  place, 
making  the  world  forget  that  ever  I  was  an  au- 
thor. This  indeed  would  be  too  great  a  morti- 
fication, if  I  wrote  for  fame  :  but  as  my  sole  in- 
tention was  the  public  good,  I  cannot  be  alto- 
gether disappointed.  For  who  can  read  of  the 
virtues  I  have  mentioned  in  the  glorious  Houy- 
hnhnms, without  being  ashamed  of  his  own 
vices,  when  he  considers  himself  as  the  reason- 
ing, governing  animal  of  his  country  ?  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  those  remote  nations,  where  Ya- 
hoos preside  ;  among  which  the  least  corrupted 
.  are  the  Brobdingnagians  ;  whose  wise  maxims 
in  morality  and  government,  it  would  be  our 
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happiness  to  observe.  But  I  forbear  descanting 
farther,  and  rather  leave  the  judicious  reader  to 
his  own  remarks  and  application. 

I  am  not  a  little  pleased,  that  this  work  of 
mine  can  possibly  meet  with  no  censurers  :  for 
what  objections  can  be  made  against  a  writer, 
who  relates  only  plain  facts,  that  happened  in 
such  distant  countries,  where  we  have  not  the 
least  interest,  with  respect  either  to  trade  or  ne- 
gotiations ?  I  have  carefully  avoided  every  fault, 
with  which  common  writers  of  travels  are  often 
too  justly  charged.  Besides,  I  meddle  not  the 
least  with  any  party,  but  write  without  passion, 
prejudice,  or  ill-will  against  any  man,  or  num- 
ber of  men,  whatsoever.  I  write  for  the  noblest 
end,  to  inform  and  instruct  mankind;  over 
whom  I  may,  without  breach  of  modesty,  pre- 
tend to  some  superiority,  from  the  advantages  I 
received  by  conversing  so  long  among  the  most 
accomplished  Houyhnhnms.  I  write  without 
any  view  to  profit  or  praise.  I  never  suffer  a 
word  to  pass  that  may  look  like  reflection,  or 
possibly  give  the  least  offence,  even  to  those 
who  are  most  ready  to  take  it.  So  that  I  hope 
I  may  with  justice  pronounce  myself  an  author 
perfectly  blameless  ;  against  whom  the  tribes  of 
Answerers,  Considerers,  Observers,  Reflectors, 
Detectors,  Remarkers,  will  never  be  able  to  find 
matter  for  exercising  their  talents. 

I  confess  it  was  whispered  to  me,  that  I  was 
bound  in  duty,  as  a  subject  of  England,  to  have 
given  in  a  memorial  to  a  secretary  of  state  at  my 
first  coming  over ;  because,  whatever  lands  are 
discovered  by  a  subject,  belong  to  the  crown. 
But  I  doubt  whether  our  conquests,  in  the  coun- 
tries I  treat  of,  would  be  as  easy  as  those  of 
Ferdinando  Cortez  over  the  naked  Americans. 
The  Lilliputians,  I  think,  are  hardly  worth  the 
charge  of  a  fleet  and  army  to  reduce  them  ;  and 
I  question  whether  it  might  be  prudent  or  safe 
to  attempt  the  Brobdingnagians  ;  or  whether  an 
English  army  would  be  much  at  their  ease,  with 
the  Flying  Island  over  their  heads.  The  Houy- 
hnhnms indeed  appear  not  to  be  so  well  prepa- 
red for  war,  a  science  to  which  they  are  perfect 
strangers,  and  especially  against  missive  wea- 
pons. However,  supposing  myself  to  be  a  mi- 
nister of  state,  I  could  never  give  my  advice  for 
invading  them.  Their  prudence,  unanimity, 
unacquaintedness  with  fear,  and  their  love  of 
their  country,  would  amply  supply  all  defects  in 
the  military  art.  Imagine  twenty  thousand  of 
them  breaking  into  the  midst  of  an  European 
army,  confounding  the  ranks,  overturning  the 
carriages,  battering  the  warriors'  faces  into  mum- 
my by  terrible  yerks  from  their  hinder  hoofs ; 
for  they  would  well  deserve  the  character  given 
to  Augustus,  Recalcitrat  undique  tutus.  But, 
instead  of  proposals  for  conquering  that  magna- 
nimous nation,  I  rather  wish  they  were  in  a  ca- 
pacity, or  disposition,  to  send  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants  for  civilizing  Europe, 
by  teaching  us  the  first  principles  of  honour, 


justice,  truth,  temperance,  public  spirit,  forti- 
tude, chastity,  friendship,  benevolence,  and  fi- 
delity. The  names  of  all  which  virtues  are  still 
retained  among  us  in  most  languages,  and  are 
to  be  met  with  in  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  au- 
thors ;  which  I  am  able  to  assert  from  my  own 
small  reading. 

But  I  had  another  reason,  which  made  me 
less  forward  to  enlarge  his  majesty's  dominions 
by  my  discoveries.  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  con- 
ceived a  few  scruples  with  relation  to  the  distri- 
butive justice  of  princes  upon  those  occasions. 
For  instance,  a  crew  of  pirates  are  driven  by  a 
storm  they  know  not  whither ;  at  length  a  boy 
discovers  land  from  the  top-mast ;  they  go  on 
shore  to  rob  and  plunder ;  they  see  a  harmless 
people,  are  entertained  with  kindness ;  they  give 
the  country  a  new  name  ;  they  take  formal  pos- 
session of  it  for  their  king ;  they  set  up  a  rotten 
plank,  or  a  stone,  for  a  memorial ;  they  murder 
two  or  three  dozen  of  the  natives,  bring  away  a 
couple  more,  by  force,  for  a  sample ;  return 
home,  and  get  their  pardon.  Here  commences 
a  new  dominion  acquired  with  a  title  by  divine 
right.  Ships  are  sent  with  the  first  opportunity ; 
the  natives  driven  out  or  destroyed ;  their  prin- 
ces tortured  to  discover  their  gold ;  a  free  licence 
given  to  all  acts  of  inhumanity  and  lust,  the 
earth  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  : 
and  this  execrable  crew  of  butchers,  employed 
in  so  pious  an  expedition,  is  a  modern  colony, 
sent  to  convert  and  civilize  an  idolatrous  and 
barbarous  people ! 

But  this  description,  I  confess,  does  by  no 
means  affect  the  British  nation,  who  may  be  an 
example  to  the  whole  world  for  their  wisdom, 
care,  and  justice  in  planting  colonies ;  their  li- 
beral endowments  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion and  learning ;  their  choice  of  devout  and 
able  pastors  to  propagate  Christianity  ;  their 
caution  in  stocking  their  provinces  with  people 
of  sober  lives  and  conversations,  from  this  the 
mother  kingdom  ;  their  strict  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  in  supplying  the  civil  admi- 
nistration through  all  their  colonies  with  officers 
of  the  greatest  abilities,  utter  strangers  to  cor- 
ruption ;  and,  to  crown  all,  by  sending  the  most 
vigilant  and  virtuous  governors,  who  have  no 
other  views  than  the  happiness  of  the  people 
over  whom  they  preside,  and  the  honour  of  the 
king  their  master. 

But  as  those  countries,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, do  not  appear  to  have  any  desire  of 
being  conquered  and  enslaved,  murdered  or 
driven  out  by  colonies;  nor  abound  either  in 
gold,  silver,  sugar,  or  tobacco ;  I  did  humbly 
conceive,  they  were  by  no  means  proper  objects 
of  our  zeal,  our  valour,  or  our  interest.  How- 
ever, if  those  whom  it  more  concerns,  think  fit 
to  be  of  another  opinion,  I  am  ready  to  depose, 
when  I  shall  be  lawfully  called,  that  no  Euro- 
pean did  ever  visit  those  countries  before  me.  I 
mean,  if  the  inhabitants  ought  to  be  believed, 
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unless  a  dispute  may  arise  concerning  the  two 
Yahoos,  said  to  have  been  seen  many  years  ago 
upon  a  mountain  in  Houyhnhnmland. 

But,  as  to  the  formality  of  taking  possession 
in  my  sovereign's  name,  it  never  came  once  into 
my  thoughts ;  and  if  it  had,  yet,  as  my  affairs 
then  stood,  I  should  perhaps,  in  point  of  pru- 
dence and  self-preservation,  have  put  it  off  to  a 
better  opportunity. 

Having  thus  answered  the  only  objection  that 
can  ever  be  raised  against  me  as  a  traveller,  I 
here  take  a  final  leave  of  all  my  courteous 
readers,  and  return  to  enjoy  my  own  specula- 
tions in  my  little  garden  at  Redriff ;  to  apply 
those  excellent  lessons  of  virtue,  which  I  learn- 
ed among  the  Houyhnhnms ;  to  instruct  the  Ya- 
hoos of  my  own  family,  as  far  as  I  shall  find 
them  docible  animals  ;  to  behold  my  figure  of- 
ten in  a  glass,  and  thus,  if  possible,  habituate 
myself  by  time  to  tolerate  the  sight  of  a  human 
creature ;  to  lament  the  brutality  of  Houyhn- 
hnms in  my  own  country,  but  always  treat  their 
persons  with  respect,  for  the  sake  of  my  noble 
master,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  the  whole 
Houyhnhnm  race,  whom  these  of  ours  have 
the  honour  to  resemble  in  all  their  lineaments, 
however  their  intellectuals  came  to  degenerate. 

I  began  last  week  to  permit  my  wife  to  sit  at 
dinner  with  me,  at  the,  farthest  end  of  a  long 
table ;  and  to  answer  (but  with  the  utmost  bre- 
vity) the  few  questions  I  asked  her.  Yet,  the 
smell  of  a  Yahoo  continuing  very  offensive,  I  al- 
ways keep  my  nose  well  stopped  with  rue,  la- 
vender, or  tobacco  leaves.  And,  although  it  be 
hard  for  a  man  late  in  life  to  remove  old  habits, 
I  am  not  altogether  out  of  hopes,  in  some  time, 
to  suffer  a  neighbour  Yahoo  in  my  company, 
without  the  apprehensions  I  am  yet  under  of  his 
teeth  or  his  claws. 


My  reconcilement  to  the  Yahoo  kind  in  gene- 
ral might  not  be  so  difficult,  if  they  would  be 
content  with  those  vices  and  follies  only,  which 
nature  has  entitled  them  to.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  provoked  at  the  sight  of  a  lawyer,  a  pick- 
pocket, a  colonel,  a  fool,  a  lord,  a  gamester,  a 
politician,  a  whoremonger,  a  physician,  an  evi- 
dence, a  suborner,  an  attorney,  a  traitor,  or  the 
like ;  this  is  all  according  to  the  due  course  of 
things  :  but  when  I  behold  a  lump  of  deformity 
and  diseases,  both  in  body  and  mind,  smitten 
with  pride,  it  immediately  breaks  all  the  mea- 
sures of  my  patience ;  neither  shall  I  be  ever 
able  to  comprehend  how  such  an  animal,  and 
such  a  vice,  could  tally  together.  The  wise  and 
virtuous  Houyhnhnms,  who  abound  in  all  excel- 
lencies that  can  adorn  a  rational  creature,  have 
no  name  for  this  vice  in  their  language ;  which 
has  no  terms  to  express  anything  that  is  evil, 
except  those  whereby  they  describe  the  detest- 
able qualities  of  their  Yahoos ;  among  which 
they  were  not  able  to  distinguish  this  of  pride, 
for  want  of  thoroughly  understanding  human 
nature,  as  it  shews  itself  in  other  countries, 
where  that  animal  presides.  But  I,  who  had 
more  experience,  could  plainly  observe  some 
rudiments  of  it  among  the  wild  Yahoos. 

But  the  Houyhnhnms,  who  live  under  the 
government  of  reason,  are  no  more  proud  of  the 
good  qualities  they  possess,  than  I  should  be  for 
not  wanting  a  leg  or  an  arm  ;  which  no  man  in 
his  wits  would  boast  of,  although  he  must  be 
miserable  without  them.  I  dwell  the  longer 
upon  this  subject,  from  the  desire  I  have  to 
make  the  society  of  an  English  Yahoo  by  any 
means  not  insupportable ;  and  therefore  I  here 
entreat  those,  who  have  any  tincture  of  this  ab- 
surd vice,  that  they  will  not  presume  to  come 
in  my  sight. 
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PREFACE. 


A  novel,  according  to  the  present  usages,  may  be  sent  into  the  world  with  a  preface,  or 
without.  I  choose  the  former,  not  with  any  intention  to  pre-instruct  the  reader  in  the 
nature  of  the  work,  for  novels  have  all  one  nature,  but  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  criti- 
cism, by  information  of  the  reasons  which  drew  me  in  to  write. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say,  I  wrote  it  for  my  own  amusement,  and  published  it  to  satisfy  the 
importunity  of  some  very  judicious  friends,  who  could  not  bear  that  so  many  beauties  should 
lie  concealed  in  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet.  But  as  I  intend  to  be  upon  honour  with  my  reader, 
in  point  of  veracity,  I  must  candidly  confess,  I  have  been  determined  by  far  different  mo- 
tives. In  short,  my  three  daughters  assure  me,  that  I  write  in  a  very  tasty  manner ;  and 
that  it  is  two  years,  bating  two  months,  since  I  made  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  new  silk 
gown. 

Now  you  must  know,  my  dear  readers,  that  I  live  a  great  way  from  London,  and  have 
a  pretty  mechanical  way  of  doing  certain  things,  which  has  procured  me  some  reputation  ; 
and,  till  lately,  as  much  wealth  as  any  man,  who  thinks  of  the  snug  and  quiet  comforts  of 
life  only,  would  desire. 

But  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  people  are  oftener  dunning  me  for  money  than  usual ;  and 
to  be  sure,  I  do  not  pay  the  ready  for  raw  materials,  as  I  was  wont.  The  proximate  cause 
of  this,  I  am  unable  to  discover ;  but  the  pre-disposing  and  occasional  causes,  I  once  pre- 
sumed to  think,  lay  hid  in  the  heads  or  tails  of  the  female  part  of  my  family,  which,  with- 
in a  few  years,  have  suffered  an  amazing  expansion. 

This,  my  daughters  assure  me,  is  an  error  of  the  first  concoction.  It  is  true,  they  say, 
ladies,  in  their  style  of  life,  must  conform  to  the  fashion,  and  people  who  don't  understand 
things,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  this  must  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  expense  ;  but 
people  who  know  life,  like  my  daughters,  know  how  to  make  a  little  go  a  great  way.  In 
short,  I  am  now  convinced  I  have  injured  the  dear  creatures  by  .my  suspicions,  and  to  make 
them  amends,  have  laid  the  whole  burden  to  the  account  of  the  American  war. 

But  my  daughters  must  have  new  silk  gowns. 

Now,  Messieurs,  the  Reviewers,  will  kindly  inform  the  world,  that  in  their  opinion,  I 
might  have  been  better,  and  quite  as  profitably  employed  in  getting  up  a  few  more  of  my 
mechanical  matters.  But,  with  submission  to  their  better  judgments,  a  man  cannot  be 
always  making  . 

These  gentlemen,  I  believe,  are  generally,  and  may  they  be  always,  better  employed, 
than  in  reading  such  books  as  mine.  I  have  been  indebted  to  their  salutary  admonitions 
for  many  a  crown  which  fair  title-pages  would  otherwise  have  drawn  out  of  my  pocket. 

Willingly  would  I,  in  gratitude,  do  them  any  kindness  that  lies  within  the  compass  of 
my  small  abilities.  Willingly  will  I  review  these  books  myself,  and  save  their  heads  the 
many  necessary  aches  which  must  otherwise  ensue. 
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Mount  Henneth,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  If  readers  expect  to  find,  in  these  volumes,  anything  like  wit,  humour,  plot,  character, 
or  keeping,  they  will  be  much  disappointed.  The  work  puts  us  in  mind  or  Doctor  John- 
son's sarcasm  on  Macklin's  conversation  ; — A  perpetual  renovation  of  hope,  with  perpetual 
disappointment.  To  say  the  least  we  can  of  it,  it  is  bad  in  the  beginning,  worse  and  worse 
in  its  progress,  but  the  end  is  Heaven." 

Into  what  egregious  folly  does  gratitude  sometimes  betray  simple-minded  people  ! 
Books  of  this  class  are  printed,  published,  bought,  read,  and  deposited  in  the  lumber- 
garret,  three  months  before  the  reviewers  say  a  syllable  of  the  matter. 
What  a  dunderhead ! 

If,  after  all,  the  world  will  deny  me  its  confidence,  will  buy,  read,  and  judge  for  itself ; 
do  not,  dear  gentlemen,  do  not,  for  gallantry's,  for  pity's,  sake,  do  not  go  out  of  your  way 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  my  veracity. 

But  if  your  book  be  as  bad  as  you  say,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  give  the  earliest  notice, 
in  order  to  save  the  world  its  money,  as  we  have  heretofore  done  yours. 

Oh  !  that  you  had  seen  my  daughters  ! 
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Thomas  Sutton  to  Ann  Sutton. 

London,  Aug.  1778. 
I  love  thee  dearly,  Nancy,  as  our  friend  Simon 
says  to  Polly  Jarvis ;  and  if  ever  I  am  King  of 
England,  thou  shalt  be  a  princess  at  the  least. 
This  magnificent  love-fit  seizes  me  whenever  I 
think  of  those  soft  sweet  blue  eyes,  which  said 
such  inexpressible  things  to  me  at  our  late  part- 
ing; and  of  those  blooming  cheeks,  whose 
mingled  red  and  white,  tenderness  and  appre- 
hension had  then  changed  to  a  sickly  pale. 

I  quarrel  with  Fortune  because  I  am  not  one 
of  her  puppy  favourites,  and  with  Nature  for 
forming  her  consanguinities  mal  a  propos  ;  for 
if  my  Nancy  had  not  been  my  sister,  she  might 
have  been  myself. 

And  so  she  is,  and  shall  be ;  only,  as  poor 
Ophelia  says — with  a  difference. 

I  arrived  safe  in  town  on  Saturday,  and  found 
my  uncle  improved  in  his  own  peculiar  good 
humour  and  politeness. 

What  a  pair  of  forlorn  outcasts,  Nancy,  are 
thy  brother  and  thyself!  Inheriting  nothing 
from  their  parents  save  their  virtues :  thou,  an 
humble  dependant  upon  a  peevish  godmother ; 
and  I  upon  the  smiles  of  a  man,  who  never 
smiles  except  upon  his  dearest  Betty.  Heaven, 
and  the  friendship  of  Polly  Jarvis,  be  thy  com- 
fort ;  and  mayest  thou  find  the  latter  as  sincere 
and  efficacious,  as  I  have  found  that  of  my 
amiable  friends  the  Cheslyns  !  My  heart  ex- 
pands with  gratitude  and  friendship  when  I 
think  of  these  ornaments  of  human  nature. 
They  are  as  men,  what  my  Nancy  is  as  a  wo- 
man.   I  cannot  praise  them  more. 

The  tyrannical  and  overbearing  disposition 
of  my  uncle  grows  insupportable  upon  the  com- 
parison ;  something  I  must  do  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  why  should  I  communicate  to  thy  tender 
bosom  that  gloomy  train  of  ideas  which  has  at 
this  instant  possession  of  my  own  ?  If  reflec- 


tion produces  misery,  it  is  wisdom  to  cut  the 
thread  of  it  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  spun. 
My  little  world,  my  Nancy,  adieu. 

T.  Sutton. 


Nancy  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

Ottingham,  Aug.  1778. 

To  be  a  princess  in  the  esteem  of  my  ever 
kind  and  indulgent  brother,  is  the  summit  of 
my  ambition;  for  which  I  would  sacrifice  a 
million  of  those  royal  play  tilings, — pomp,  eti- 
quette, and  servility. 

I  do  not  want  to  pass  with  my  brother  for  a 
monstrous  wise  and  prudent  girl  neither,  supe- 
rior to  the  ruling  vanities  of  her  sex  ;  if  I  had 
fine  clothes,  I  should  wear  them ;  if  I  had  a 
coach  and  six,  I  should  ride  in  it.  I  have  no 
violent  objection  to  the  being  very  rich,  or  very 
handsome;  but  I  have  an  aversion  to  ceremony 
and  parade.  If  I  had  no  other  objection  to  be- 
ing a  queen,  a  coronation  would  determine  me 
against  it. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  my  dear  brother 
in  bestowing  hard  names  upon  our  benefactors, 
because  they  are  not  all  that  we  would  wish.  If 
I  considered  the  peevishness  of  my  godmother 
only,  it  might  endanger  my  gratitude,  and  gra- 
titude I  undoubtedly  owe  her,  for  the  protection 
she  afforded  me,  when  the  death  of  our  last  pa- 
rent, who  supported  herself  and  me  by  an  an- 
nuity only,  rendered  me  indeed  an  orphan. 

It  is  true,  there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
do  kind  things  in  a  manner  which  doubles  the 
obligation  ;  but  if  our  benefactors  want  those 
agreeable  feelings  that  lead  to- this  manner,  they 
are  to  be  pitied. 

I  assent  to  your  proposition,  that  it  is  wis- 
dom to  cut  the  thread  of  disagreeable  reflections ; 
it  is  wisdom  also  to  substitute  agreeable  ones 
in  their  room.  If  I  was  in  love,  my  lively  friend 
Polly  Jarvis  assures  me,  I  should  never  want 
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these ;  but  as  I  am  not  On  recollection,  I 

know  not  whether  I  can  truly  assert  this.  If 

it  is  possible  this  passion  should  enter  at  the 
ears,  as  it  is  said  to  do  at  the  eyes,  I  believe 
my  heart  has  some  kindly  motions  towards 
Messieurs  the  Cheslyns.  Pray  indulge  me  with 
what  you  know  of  their  history.  Above  all,  are 
they  young,  handsome,  rich,  et  cevtera ;  and 
have  they  hearts  penetrable  by  soft  blue  eyes  ? 
For  ever,  your  affectionate  sister, 

Ann  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

London,  Aug.  1778. 

I  cannot  reply  to  the  last  of  my  sister's  ques- 
tions, nor  do  I  know  that  the  artillery  of  any 
eyes  can  do  execution  at  so  great  a  distance.  But 
however  you  may  be  disposed  to  the  attack, 
take  care  of  the  defence.  Never  fall  in  love, 
Nancy,  unless  I  stand  by.  Nature  never  crea- 
ted a  thing  so  unfit  to  walk  in  the  thorny  paths 
of  this  passion.  A  marauder  would  find  it  as 
easy  to  break  thy  heart,  as  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  subdue  thy  virtue. 

Yes,  Nancy,  my  friends  are  young,  handsome, 
and  rich :  at  least  they  have  wealth  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  happiness,  though  not,  per- 
haps, of  grandeur  and  ambition. 

Their  father  was  a  Devonshire  gentleman, 
possessing  an  estate  of  about  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  of  the  old  English  character  ; 
fond  of  hospitality;  inoffensive  without  weak- 
ness; just  without  severity.  These  gentlemen 
were  ail  his  offspring. 

John,  the  eldest,  had  a  college  education, 
which  he  finished  at  the  Temple.  Henry's  was 
more  immediately  directed  to  the  occupation  of 
a  merchant ;  and  with  this  view  he  was  four 
years  in  a  compting-house. 

Mrs  Cheslyn  had  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  prudently  put  to  interest  to  accumu- 
late for  the  fortunes  of  younger  children.  Mo- 
dern manners  would  have  laid  it  out  in  gilt 
coaches,  and  emerald  sprigs  ;  or  in  the  honour- 
able purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  House. 

This  sacred  deposit  had  increased  to  near 
twenty  thousand  by  the  time  Mr  Henry  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  was  given  him  as 
the  full  share  of  his  father's  fortune  :  with  this 
sum  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  large 
American  house.  In  1775,  three  years  after 
this,  died  the  father,  leaving  his  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal,  to  Mr  John,  the  eldest.  The 
mother  had  been  dead  some  years. 

Every  one  knows  to  his  sorrow  the  events  that 
distinguished  this  fatal  year ;  every  one  feels 
the  wound  given  to  this  country,  by  its  breach 
with  the  colonies.  Mr  Henry's  house  struggled 
with  its  adverse  situation  near  three  years,  but 
was  obliged  to  stop  payment  in  January  last,  and 
became  bankrupt  in  March. 

Mr  John  flew  to  console  his  brother,  and 


finding  the  nature  of  his  affairs  would  not  per- 
mit his  leaving  London,  he  gave  up  hoous- 
keeping  in  Devonshire,  and  removed  his  family 
hither. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr  Henry  began  at 
St  Paul's  school,  and  was  at  this  time  improved 
to  great  intimacy.  In  a  very  few  days  I  had 
the  happiness  of  standing  high  in  the  friendship 
of  Mr  John  also ;  in  short,  reserve  was  so  en- 
tirely excluded  from  our  little  society,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  secrecy  amongst  us,  not 
even  in  family  affairs. 

One  morning,  as  we  all  three  sat  at  breakfast, 
Mr  John,  pulling  a  deed  out  of  his  pocket, 
Harry,  says  he,  here's  a  piece  of  parchment  for 
thee,  which,  if  I  should  become  a  fool  or  a  ras- 
cal, may  be  of  singular  use. 

What,  says  Mr  Henry,  is  it  an  amulet,  Jack,  to 
reserve  human  minds  from  folly  and  knavery? 

'Tis  an  amulet,  to  preserve  an  human  body 
from  poverty,  the  frequent  consequence  of  folly 
not  its  own,  replied  Mr  John.  In  short,  it  is 
a  foolish  thing  called  a  deed,  entitling  thee  to 
call  those  dirty  acres  at  Hillisden  thine. 

A  foolish  thing,  indeed,  returns  Mr  Harry,  a 
fine  blush  suffusing  his  face,  and  which  will  al- 
most justify  me  in  taking  out  a  statute  of  luna- 
cy against  thee.  Besides,  I  have  at  present  the 
command  of  three  thousand  a-year,  and  dost 
think  I  shall  reduce  myself  to  eight  hundred  ? 

Thou  art  a  blockhead,  Harry ;  that  parch- 
ment says  not  a  word  about  stinting ;  it  only 
requires  thee  to  take  upon  thyself  the  care  of 
a  parcel  of  dirt,  which  makes  me  sick  to  look  at 
it.  It  is  of  Nature's  worst  manufacture,  and  I 
doubt  too  bad  to  mend ;  but  that  is  thy  con- 
cern, not  mine. 

And  thou  art  a  blockhead,  to  think  of  cram- 
ming eight  hundred  a-year  into  the  jaws  of  a 
monster,  that  has,  with  such  facility,  devoured 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

That  was  paper,  Harry,  the  unsubstantial  sign 
of  that  evanescent  thing  called  money.  Riches, 
like  these,  easily  make  themselves  wings,  and 
fly  away.  Land  like  thine,  Harry,  is  encum- 
bered with  a  tail,  in  order  to  prevent  its  flight. 

The  devil  take  thee,  Jack,  says  Mr  Henry,  his 
eyes  full  of  tears ;  111  have  none  of  thy  deed, 
however. 

How  wilt  thou  help  it,  Harry  ?  But  let  us 
debate  the  matter  logically.  So  long  as  we 
twain  remain  in  statu  quo,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
it  is  not  a  pin  matter  whether  thou  hast  it  or 
no  ;  thou  wilt  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  bar- 
gain. But  reflect  on  the  ordinary  productions 
of  that  eternal  changer  of  sublunary  things,  old 
Time.  Thou  knowest  thou  art  my  brother; 
and,  what  is  worse,  a  thousand  impertinent 
people  know  it  also.  The  man  that  keeps  the 
children  of  his  mother  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  himself,  will  be  hissed  for  it,  whether  he  be 
a  king  or  a  tailor.  I  may  marry  and  settle; 
that  bargain  goes  against  thee :  I  may  handle 
a  pair  of  dice,  indulge  myself  with  a  kept  mia- 
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tress,  or  fall  into  half  a  score  other  fashionable 
follies,  that  this  wise  generation  has  adopted 
for  its  ruin.  I  have  not  determined,  it  is  true, 
to  run  headlong  into  any  of  these  pits ;  but  I 
am  determined,  if  I  do,  not  to  drag  a  brother 
along  with  me. — Mr  Henry  was  now  too  full  for 
utterance,  and  Mr  John  continued  thus : — 

Thou  forgettest,  Harry,  that  fair  monument 
which  we  have  determined  to  erect  to  fraternal 
concord.  Am  I  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in 
the  pride  of  superiority,  and  thou,  in  the  servi- 
lity of  dependence  ?  Never  can  it  be  raised  on 
such  ignoble  bases.  Whilst  thou  keepest  always 
looking  up  at  me,  and  I  down  at  thee,  what  hor- 
rible obliquities  of  vision  may  we  not  contract? 
Liberty  and  property  for  ever,  Harry  !  Fare  thee 
well. 

Thus,  my  Nancy,  I  have  given  you  a  brief 
history,  for  love  has  not  yet  appeared  to  lengthen 
it,  and  a  sketch  of  their  general  behaviour  to 
each  other,  in  which  you  may  observe  some- 
thing of  that  hilarity  of  temper,  for  which  these 
gentlemen  are  conspicuous. 

Mr  John  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley,  in  Somersetshire. 
Mr  Henry  will  be  detained  in  London  a  twelve- 
month longer,  to  assist  in  disembarrassing  the 
affairs  of  his  house. 

Adieu,  my  Nancy ;  spare  not  the  pen. 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

T.  Sutton. 


walk  disease,  imbecility,  and  ruin ;  the  com- 
mon attendants  on  the  latter  are  simulation, 
dissimulation,  and  sordidness.  Excess  of  corpo- 
real pleasure  produces  excess  of  corporeal  pain ; 
for  Nature  always  punishes  the  breach  of  her 
own  laws.  Vice  is  armed  with  the  sting  of  a 
thousand  scorpions.  Peace,  equanimity,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  agreeable  sensations,  are  in 
the  train  of  virtue  only. 

But  what  is  virtue  ?  Action  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  And  what  actions  are  we 
able  to  perform  for  its  service?  Enchanted 
castles,  virgins  immured,  and  Hesperian  dra- 
gons, are  no  more.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  become  members  of  Parliament,  or  jus- 
tices of  peace,  or  to  be  good  for  anything  when 
they  are  so. 

But  every  man  may  fall  in  love. 

I  stop  here  for  a  moment  to  assure  thy  doubt- 
ing soul,  that  it  is  I,  even  I,  who  have  strung 
together  all  these  fine  moral  reflections,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Epictetus.  But  as  thou  hast 
philosophy  enough  to  know  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause ;  know,  then,  that  amongst 
other  visitants  here,  are  a  James  Foston,  Esq. 
and  a  Julia,  his  daughter,  of  whom,  at  present, 
I  will  say  no  more  than  this, — he  acts  the  virtue 
I  only  talk  of,  and  she  justifies  the  conclusion 
of  my  moral. 

Farewell, 

John  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Wigton. 

Rememberest  thou,  Harry,  that  wise  con- 
versation at  the  Bedford,  the  evening  before  I 
left  town,  betwixt  ourselves  and  four  right  ho- 
nourables  ?  Six  rakes  at  a  tavern,  with  their 
silly  heads  full  of  champagne,  reviewing  their 
past  lives,  confessing  and  absolving ;  regulating 
the  future,  and  settling  the  whole  philosophy 
of  happiness  and  pleasure.  How  easy  for  us 
to  decide  against  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  into 
which  we  had  never  entered ;  and  to  execrate 
the  detestable  vice  of  avarice,  whose  influence 
we  had  never  felt !  But  the  laws  "of  love  and 
life  were  tried  on  different  principles.  The 
small  deviations  from  the  path  of  moral  recti- 
tude in  these  favourite  points,  were  frailties  in- 
herent to  youth  and  affluence,  venial  errors, 
the  mere  foibles  of  human  nature.  Thus  have 
men  reasoned  ever  since  Jupiter  gave  the  wallet 
to  a  fool,  who  hung  the  wrong  side  foremost. 

Thou  and  I,  Henry,  are  engaged,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  may  possibly  differ  about  the  road.  Let 
us  observe  that  taken  by  the  generality  of 
young  fellows  of  fortune,  the  bottle,  the  dice, 
or  a  mistress  ;  for  those  of  a  riper  age,  a  blue 
ribbon,  or  a  plum.    In  the  train  of  the  first 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

I  received  a  letter  from  thee,  Jack,  whereof 
I  understand  but  little,  and  to  what  end  thou 
troublest  thyself  to  exhibit  that  piece  of  mo- 
rality still  less.  Introduced  without  a  cause  ; 
pursued  without  a  purpose ;  and  concluded  with 
the  loss  of  thy  reason.  Love  and  virtue  !  Is  it 
in  the  temple  of  ancient  or  modern  virtue,  thou 
wilt  choose  to  be  initiated  ?  Is  the  majestic  Juno 
to  preside  over  thy  amorous  rites  ?  or  preferrest 
thou  the  gentler  dalliance  of  the  Paphian  queen  ? 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  every  man 
may  fall  in  love.  Excellent  conclusion,  and 
perfectly  similar  to  Jago's  "  chronicle  of  small 
beer."  I  pardon  thee  this  conclusion,  however, 
in  favour  of  that  of  thy  epistle,  which  saved  me 
from  the  influence  of  Julia's  bright  eyes  ;  the 
dimples  on  her  lovely  cheeks ;  the  charming 
contour  of  her  face ;  the  delicate  turn  of  her 
limbs ;  the  hand  of  ivory ;  the  ear  of  wax  ;  and 
all  the  long  et  ccetera ;  the  fatigue  of  which, 
though  spared  me  for  the  present,  must  come, 
even  to  satiety.  Well,  be  it  so  ;  every  man 
should  be  indulged  in  the  riding  of  his  hobby- 
horse, when  it  is  not  a  vicious  beast ;  and  though 
I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  get  upon  the  back 
of  one  of  thy  breed,  I  may  chance  to  mount  one 
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almost  as  capricious,  and  weary  thee  in  my  turn 
■with  curvettes. 

I  could  rind  in  my  heart  to  send  thee  a  dozen 
or  two  of  newly  discovered  moral  apothegms, 
known  to  all  mankind,  only  a  fciy  thousand 
years  or  so ;  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  do  not 
delight  in  vengeance.  I  will  therefore  fill  up 
my  letter  with  lamentations  of  the  fate  of  my 
poor  friend  Tom  Sutton,  and  execrations  of  his 
uncle  Samuel. 

Tom,  as  thou  knowest,  with  little  more  than 
a  splendid  shilling  in  his  purse,  has  as  kind  pro- 
pensities to  his  fellow  creatures,  as  would  ca- 
nonize a  bishop,  if  bishops  were  canonized  for 
benevolence.  Samuel,  a  man  of  thousands,  has 
his  benevolent  propensities  also  ;  but  they  all 
centre  in  himself. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  Halifax  waggon 
brought  Samuel  up  to  London  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. He  found  it  in  the  kitchen  of  an  hard- 
wareman  in  High  Holborn.  Two  years  he  black- 
ed his  master's  shoes  with  so  much  skill  and 
docility,  that  he  was  advanced  into  the  shop. 
Samuel  had  his  due  portion  of  the  cunning  of 
the  county  that  produced  him,  and  as  much 
servility,  as  if  he  had  been  born  two  hundred 
miles  nearer  the  north  pole. 

The  business  increased  under  his  manage- 
ment ;  the  hardwareman  grew  rich ;  riches  pro- 
duce luxury,  Jack ;  and  luxury,  idleness  and 
the  gout.  Samuel  saved  a  penny  now  and  then, 
just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the 
stock  at  his  master's  death. 

Twenty-five  years'  plodding  procured  Samuel 
all  he  had  set  his  heart  on  ;  it  being  his  deter- 
mination to  quit  all  care  and  business  when  he 
was  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  do  anything  ;  Samuel  found  his  arm- 
chair irresistible.  The  arm-chair  engendered 
weariness,  weariness  begat  the  spleen,  and  five 
years'  habit  has  confirmed  him  the  most  growl- 
ing and  ill-conditioned  tyrant  within  the  bills 
of  mortality. 

Let  us  do  him  justice,  however.  Tom  has 
obligations  to  him  for  a  genteel  though  not  a 
learned  education ;  and,  indeed,  for  his  whole 
support  since  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is  but 
lately  that  Tom  has  felt  this  very  extraordinary 
portion  of  his  uncle's  ill  humour,  which  he 
thinks  so  severe,  so  mortifying,  and  so  degrading 
to  a  liberal  spirit,  that  he  is  serious  in  his  de- 
termination of  fixing  in  some  way  of  life  that 
will  give  him  bread,  however  scanty,  with  in- 
dependence. 

Full  of  this  leading  idea,  Tom  happened  to 
spend  an  evening  lately  amongst  some  reputable 
merchants.  The  conversation  turned  upon  East 
India  affairs,  and  one  gentleman  said,  he  knew 
of  a  lieutenancy  or  two  in  their  service,  which 
might  be  had  for  a  moderate  sum.  This  was 
no  great  establishment,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was 
bread  and  employment ;  and  to  those  who  de- 


pended on  chance  for  the  advancement  of  their 
fortunes,  the  East  afforded  a  scene  as  fruitful  in 
contingents  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

So  much  was  said  on  the  subject,  that  Tom, 
who  is  young,  sanguine,  and  weary  of  idleness, 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  adventure  strongly.  He 
dared  the  next  day  to  break  it  to  his  uncle, 
whose  bosom  it  inflamed  with  ungovernable 
fury.  From  this  proposition  flowed  two  corol- 
laries ;  one  highly  disagreeable,  the  other  ex- 
cruciating. It  indicated  a  certain  dissatisfac- 
tion the  young  gentleman  had  coneeived  with 
the  mild  government  of  his  uncle ;  and  it  tend- 
ed to  diminish  the  round  square  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Samuel  vented  his  rage  in  a 
torrent  of  obloquy,  which  received  additional 
grace  and  energy  from  a  number  of  fair  round 
oaths,  in  the  coining  of  which  Samuel  is  an 
adept.  Tom  ventured  upon  a  reply,  which  per- 
haps had  more  spirit  than  prudence.  Samuel, 
in  endeavouring  to  discharge  a  dozen  execra- 
tions at  once,  grew  absolutely  black  in  the  face, 
and  plumped  upon  the  floor.  Tom,  alas  !  who 
knew  not  what  he  did,  unbuttoned,  untwisted, 
and  besprinkled  him  with  such  perseverance, 
that  he  presently  recovered,  and  the  first  use 
he  made  of  his  tongue,  was  a  liberal  donation 
of  his  nephew  to  the  devil.  Tom,  not  liking 
this  disposition  of  his  uncle's  effects,  retired ; 
has  since  been  forbid  the  house,  and  at  present 
resides  with  me.  This  usage  has  more  deter- 
mined him  to  enter  into  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny's service,  if  he  can.  But  how  to  raise  the 
money  ?  This  difficulty,  great  as  it  is,  he  thinks 
he  shall  find  means  to  overcome.    He  has  just 

heard,  that  

Fare  thee  well,  Jack. 
Thine, 

H.  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Wigton. 

In  the  7th  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  and  the 
6th  verse,  you  will  find  these  words ;  that  is,  if 
you  look  for  them  :  "  Cast  ye  not  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 

Pearls  are  didactic  apothegms,  Harry ;  a  bu- 
shel of  which  I  threw  before  thee.  Thou  didst 
trample  upon  them ;  thou  didst  evince  thy  na- 
ture, and  it  will  be  wise  in  me  hereafter  to  feed 
thee  with  husks  and  acorns. 

But  I  cannot  be  wise,  and  besides  have  no- 
thing but  pearls  to  give  thee.  Julia  Foston,  of 
whom  I  must  speak  to  thee,  is  herself  a  pearl, 
the  richest  of  all  her  tribe,  whether  the  epithet 
be  literally  or  metaphorically  applied. 

Her  beauty  would  not  be  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  a  connoisseur;  for  her  complexion,  properly 
speaking,  is  neither  of  the  lily  nor  the  rose,  nor 
that  of  a  Catherine  pear  on  the  side  next  the 
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sun.  Her  stature  is  rather  low ;  there  is  nei- 
ther dignity  in  her  mien,  nor  majesty  in  her 
motions.  Grace,  we  must  allow  her,  but  not 
that  soft,  that  easy,  swimming  factitious  grace, 
the  pride  of  our  present  race  of  Lady  Marys. 
It  is  something  more  her  own,  and  infinitely 
more  engaging.  Her  hair  is  a  glossy  brown, 
undefiled  with  powder  or  pomatum ;  and  she  is 
so  poor  an  adept  in  the  ton,  that  she  permits  it  to 
flow  in  natural  ringlets ;  whence  the  ladies  of 
this  neighbourhood  say  she  is  a  perfect  sight, 
and  most  of  the  men  agree  to  it. 

I  confess,  Harry,  that  I  am  incapable  of  go- 
ing through  the  orderly  detail  of  ruby  lips,  and 
rosy  dimples ;  I  must,  therefore,  request  thee 
to  make  up  the  rest  of  her  person  according  to 
thy  own  good  liking,  whilst  I  proceed  to  the 
qualities  of  her  mind. 

I  well  remember  how  sick  the  novel  writers 
have  sometimes  made  both  thee  and  me,  with 
a  profusion  of  epithets  heaped  upon  their  ob- 
ject, without  any  regard  to  number  or  proprie- 
ty. I  will  not  offend  the  truth,  or  thee,  with 
one  that  is  not  strictly  just. 

I  have  said  she  is  not  beautiful ;  but  there  is 
an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  the  tout  ensemble 
of  her  features,  which  seems  to  flow  from  a 
mind  in  full  possession  of  peace,  and  all  the 
social  affections.  The  music  of  her  voice  de- 
notes the  harmony  of  her  bosom.  Her  words 
breathe  the  very  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  dis- 
cover that  truly  feminine  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  sentiment,  so  captivating  and  so  applauded. 
Add  to  this,  that  retiring  modesty,  that  seems 
to  wish  itself  unseen,  and  shrinks  at  the  bold- 
ness of  inspection,  and  thou  hast  all  I  shall  at 
present  favour  thee  with  by  way  of  encomium. 

She  is  lately  come  from  the  English  convent 
at  Boulogne,  where  she  has  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  her  life.  The  manners  of  the  great  world 
are  unknown  to  her,  except  from  books ;  but 
the  largeness  of  her  fortune  will  render  it  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  mix  with  this  great  world, 
where  I  doubt  it  will  be  impossible  long  to 
maintain  her  beautiful  simplicity  of  manners. 

Her  father  spared  no  expense  to  procure  her 
the  best  instruction  her  situation  would  admit. 

She  plays  well  on  the  harpsichord,  draws  with 
taste,  and  paints  indifferently.  Her  favourite 
amusement  is  reading,  and  she  is  more  addicted 
to  books  of  science,  than  to  those  of  entertain- 
ment. If  I  dared  to  love  her,  I  am  not  certain 
but  I  might  wish  this  article  reversed. 

She  is  a  native  of  Muxadabad,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Eut  it  is  a  pearl  of  a  story  with 
which  impertinent  and  abusive  people  ought 
not  to  be  indulged. 

Continue  to  communicate  the  concerns  of  our 
friend  Tom,  whom  I  esteem,  and  wish  to  assist  ; 
but  the  taxes  which  fashion  and  administration 
unite  to  load  us  with,  are  so  grievous,  that  a 
country  gentleman  out  of  debt  begins  to  be  a 
phenomenon  John  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

That  thou  lackest  wisdom,  Jack,  I  appeal 
to  thy  own  testimony ;  and  from  the  portrait 
thou  hast  drawn  of  Julia,  it  is  probable  thou 
lackest  understanding  also.  Till  I  have  seen 
the  original  of  thy  laboured  picture,  I  choose 
not  to  affirm  this ;  but  will  generously  give 
thee  credit  for  the  perfections  of  this  paragon. 
As  to  thy  Oriental  pearl,  it  is,  I  suppose,  much 
like  that  of  other  people's.  Some  monopoly  of 
betelnut,  or  the  purchase  of  a  whole  district  of 
rice  ;  some  Rajah  deposed,  and  his  treasures  and 
territories  plundered ;  or  some  other  tale  of  mer- 
cantile or  military  oppression,  for  which  our  ge- 
nerous countrymen  are  at  present  famous.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  conjecture,  keep  to  thyself  the 
rich  regale.    I  have  blushed  enough. 

Yet  to  this  school  of  integrity  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  send  my  friend,  whose  ardour  is  at 
present  unquenchable  by  all  the  cold  water  I 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  throw  upon  it.  It  is 
true  his  active  genius  is  well  suited  to  the  scene 
it  is  likely  to  be  engaged  in,  and  he  possesses  a 
large  portion  of  that  determined  industry,  which 
conquers  difficulties,  that  to  more  timid  spirits 
seem  un surmountable.  Along  with  a  vast  pro- 
fusion of  eastern  lore  which  Tom  has  acquired 
upon  this  occasion,  he  has  learned,  that  there 
are  in  this  good  town  a  multitude  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  amongst  whom  some  one  may  probably 
be  found  benevolent  or  daring  enough  to  ac- 
commodate him  with  money,  on  terms  wherein 
the  prospect  of  gain  shall  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion to  the  risk.  This  proportion,  indeed,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  but  is 
the  united  effect  of  the  ingenuity  of  these  gentle- 
men in  the  estimation  of  chances,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  borrowers. 

From  six  different  applications  only  one  mo- 
ney-holder condescended  to  offer  him  terms.  He 
was  a  Mr  Benjamin  Ben-azar,  living  snug  in  a 
blind  alley,  near  Shoreditch,  with  one  wife  and 
one  concubine. — It  ish  strange  business,  says 
Benjamin,  you  not  got  von  relation,  von  friend 
in  de  varld,  and  you  come  to  man  of  oder 
country,  oder  religion ;  and  you  tell  him,  me 
vant  six  hundred  pounds.  For  vat?  To  put  my- 
self in  a  way  to  be  knock'd  on  the  head  firsht 
opportunity.  And  den  vere  ish  my  money  ? 

Lost,  Mr  Ben-azar.  On  the  other  side,  you 
will  observe,  that  many  a  soldier  of  fortune  has 
returned  from  the  East  with  a  lack  of  rupees  in 
his  purse.  Then  I  have  a  rich  uncle,  whose 
heir-at-law  I  am  ;  though  I  frankly  confess  we 
are  at  present  on  bad  terms,  and  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  disinherit  me  by  will.  I  have  a  sister 
whom  I  love,  and  friends  who  are  dear  to  me, 
though  I  will  not  apply  to  them  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  go  with  an  intention  to  make  my  for- 
tune, and  to  return  home  and  erjoy  it.  Com- 
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pute  the  chances  pro  and  con,  and  if  you  choose 
to  furnish  me,  let  me  know  at  once  what  sum  I 
must  become  bound  to  repay  you,  when  I  have 
the  happiness  to  revisit  my  native  soil. 


Holy  Aaron  !  says 


the  Jew,  it  is  vasht  risks. 


Mush  money  for  one  man.  Musht  proceed  by 
de  vay  of  policy,  and  underwrite  you.  Vill  con- 
sult some  my  broders  to-day  at  Jonathan's,  and 
to-morrow  you  may  call  vor  answer. 

To-morrow  produced  from  Benjamin  and  his 
broders,  the  following  elaborate  rescript : — 

We,  Benjamin  Ben-azar,  Joshua  Solomons, 
and  Moses  Levi,  do  jointly  consent  and  agree  to 
pay  Mr  Thomas  Sutton  the  full  and  entire  sum 
of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  provided  the  said 
Thomas  Sutton  do  bind  himself,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  to  pay  unto  the  said 
B.  B.  J  S.  and  M.  L.  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  the  money  of  Great 
Britain,  in  one  year  after  the  first  of  January 
next,  to  be  recovered  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas — That  is  to  say : 

Per  cent.     <£.  s.  d. 
1st,  For  the  risk  of  the  vessel 
in  performing  her  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies, 

N.B.  It  is  war  time. 
2dly,  For  the  risk  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  said  Thomas  Sutton, 
by  fever,  fluxes,  and  changes  of 
climate, 

3dly,  For  the  risk  of  his  life  in 
the  way  of  his  profession, 
N.B.  It  is  war  time. 

4thly,  For  the  risk  of  the  said  \ 
Thomas  Sutton's  never  being  able  ;-200 
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to  acquire  property  to  pay  his  debts, 
5thly,  For  the  risk  of  his  not 
choosing  to  bring  home  the  said 
property  for  said  use,  in  case  he 
should  acquire  it, 
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Vary  low  terms,  Maishter  Sutton,  says  ho- 
nest Benjamin  on  the  delivery. — Vasht  great 
risks — But  me  and  my  broders  do  consent  _  to 
do  you,  because  it  ish  good  vork,  though  it  ish 
not  von  of  our  ten  commandments.  Sho  you 
vil  take  times  to  consider,  and  let  us  know  your 
minds. 

Now  I  think,  Jack,  we  had  better  do  the  lad 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  bond,  since  our  purses 
are  empty,  and  cheat  Lady  Fashion  of  some  of 
her  taxes.    As  the  Jew  says,  consider  of  it. 
Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 

Sirs,  Wigton. 

Six  days  after  sight  please  to  pay 
Mr  Thomas  Sutton,  or  order,  six  hundred 
pounds,  value  in  account  with 

John  Cheslyn. 

Messrs  Solmes  &;  Co. 
Bankers,  London. 


No  !  I  will  be  bound  for  no  man  ;  was  the 
answer  of  an  honest  friend  of  mine,  who  was  ap- 
plied to,  to  join  in  a  bond,  in  order  to  release  an 
acquaintance  from  an  arrest :  No !  I  will  be  bound 
for  no  man  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  I  pay  the  money. 

Thy  cursed  Jewish  arithmetic,  Harry,  struck 
so  forcibly  upon  my  nerves,  and  so  disordered 
the  isochronism  of  the  pulsations,  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  prescribe  for  myself.  My  friend's 
above-mentioned  expedient  no  sooner  occurred 
to  me,  than  /  took  it ;  and  found  it  so  salutary 
for  restoring  the  system,  that  I  here  recom- 
mend it  to  all  lords,  ladies,  and  others  whom  it 
may  concern,  to  use  it  on  the  like  emergencies. 

Do  not  burden  the  mind  or  memory  of  the 
poor  lad,  with  the  recollection  of  that  savage  in- 
strument, a  bond ;  I  shall  expect  to  be  repaid 
when  he  returns,  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
hung  round  with  jaghires.  May  his  fortune 
resemble  that  of  Mr  Foston,  who  went  out  a 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
but  was  a  lieutenant  under  Colonel  Clive,  when 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  the  exercise  of  all 
the  virtues  of  humanity,  gave  him  possession  of 
a  fortune,  that  exceeded  his  wishes,  almost  as 
much  as  it  exceeded  his  hopes. 

The  virtues  of  humanity,  Henry  !  what  word 
would  your  proud  metropolitan  nabobs  substi- 
tute for  this,  were  they  to  account  for  their  ac- 
quisitions with  a  strict  regard  to  truth  ?  Fear 
not  that  any  action  of  this  man  should  make 
thee  blush,  except  at  thy  own — inanity.  Yet 
shall  thy  insolent  insinuation  be  punished  as  it 
deserves  ;  for  he  who  escheweth  knowledge  de- 
serveth  ignorance. 

Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Thou  makest  such  a  pother  about  this  new 
acquired  friend  of  thine,  that  I  could  almost 
begin  to  believe  that  there  may  be  something  in 
him  that  maybe  worth  the  looking  at,  and  in  his 
story  worth  the  hearing. — But  he  is  the  father 
of  a  goddess ;  a  most  celestial  attribute.  A 
plague  upon  my  pen,  it  is  always  running  head- 
long into  these  vile  insinuations.  Regard  them 
not,  Jack,  but  have  the  brotherly  kindness  to 
detail  me  out  a  few  of  these  human,  perhaps 
super-human  virtues ;  for  I  assure  thee,  what- 
soever astonishment  the  discovery  may  create,  I 
could  bear  an  addition  to  my  own  stock,  with- 
out any  visible  incumbrance. 

Thou  wilt  be  convinced  of  this  when  I  in- 
form thee,  and  it  troubles  me  to  make  the  con- 
fession, that  this  exertion  of  thy  benevolence  to 
Tom,  did  not  at  first  sight  please,  so  much  as 
it  astounded  me.  A  pair  of  troublesome  pas- 
sions arose,  at  seeing  thee  soaring  aloft,  and 
leaving  me  to  crawl  under  thee  as  well  as  I  was 
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able.  But  the  man,  says  I,  is  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  celestials.  No  won- 
der he  is  preternaturally  addicted.  I  will  be 
revenged  one  day  or  other,  notwithstanding. 
This  vow  of  vengeance  was  my  peace-offering, 
and  I  grew  enough  composed  to  communicate 
to  Tom. 

I  am,  alas  !  neither  a  painter  nor  a  poet :  I  can 
neither  draw  attitudes  nor  describe  sensations  ; 
and  indeed,  only  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  or  the 
pen  of  Cotton,  would  be  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
Generous  sensations  were  never  disgraced  by  a 
more  burlesque  appearance.  I  had  expected 
.  Tom  would  have  opened  all  the  sluices  of  his 
rhetoric  upon  the  occasion  :  he  only  opened  the 
sluices  of  his  eyes.  The  tropes  at  length  burst 
forth  ;  but  as  they  were  altogether  unintelligi- 
ble, I  took  the  lad  to  a  tavern,  in  order  to  make 
him  drunk,  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of  his 
senses. 

It  is  very  true,  says  Tom,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  bottle,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of 
mine,  that  his  uncle's  anger  seemed  to  be  an  ef- 
fect without  a  cause ;  it  is  very  true,  I  never  did 
account  for  my  uncle's  wrath  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ;  for  if  it  had  not  existed  long  before  I 
broached  my  East  India  scheme,  the  bare  men- 
tion of  that  could  not  have  produced  so  furious 
an  effect.  But  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  and 
I  have  strong  aversion  to  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  the  affair. 

Mrs  Betty  Blossom,  a  virgin  on  the  wrong 
side  forty,  has  done  my  uncle  the  honour  to  su- 
perintend his  household  affairs  about  a  dozen 
years.  She  was  something  tall,  and  something 
straight,  and  always  so  neat  in  her  apparel,  and  so 
prim  in  her  motions,  that  like  the  Irishman  in 
Johnson's  pastoral,  a  man  might  be  smit  with 
her  presence  behind  :  and  even  before,  though 
nature  had  given  her  a  flat  and  snubby  nose,  no 
fiery  meteors  had  yet  appeared  thereon.  Her 
eyes,  though  small  and  grey,  were  not  yet  blea- 
red :  nor  had  purple  protuberances  yet  arisen,  to 
deform  the  shining  polish  of  her  face.  These 
additions  and  emendations  she  owes  to  a  sweet 
pliability  of  temper,  which  seldom  permitted  her 
to  put  her  own  will  in  competition  with  that  of  so 
indulgent  a  master.  My  uncle,  on  his  first  retiring 
from  business,  had  still  taken  his  evening  pota- 
tions at  the  usual  club  ;  but  assailed  by  the  gout 
on  one  side,  and  this  virgin  gentleness  on  the 
other,  he  had  broke  through  this  propensity,  and 
spent  most  of  his  evenings  at  home.  His  fa- 
vourite liquor  was  punch,  Mrs  Betty's  became 
punch  in  conformity.  For  the  quantity,  my 
uncle's  measure  was  that  degree  of  ebriety  in 
which  a  man  feels  he  can  walk  with  due  deport- 
ment. Betty's  was  no  more.  These  attic  even- 
ings, in  time,  produced  a  wonderful  friendship 
and  cordiality  betwixt  them. 

Mrs  Betty  had  the  goodness  to  make  my 
school  vacations  very  agreeable.  From  twelve 
to  fifteen  I  was  a  lovely  child;  her  pastry  was 


delicious;  her  jellies  excellent ;  and  her  clean 

cotton  stockings  were  encircled  above  the  knee 
by  a  crimson  garter,  terminated  by  a  silver  fringe. 
In  my  college  vacations  I  was  a  sweet  youth  ; 
the  offerings  of  Ceres  gave  place  to  the  rich  home- 
made juice  of  the  grape ;  I  was  no  longer  ho- 
noured with  a  voluntary  display  of  the  fringed 
zones  ;  for  this  happiness  I  was  now  obliged  to 
struggle.  At  last  1  became  a  perpetual  resident, 
and  as  I  still  claimed  the  liberty  of  saluting  Mrs 
Betty  occasionally,  and  now  and  then  of  press- 
ing her  beauteous  bosom  with  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  I  was  a  fine  gentleman,  with  money  al- 
ways in  my  pocket,  and  sometimes  a  sword  by 
my  side. 

I  studied  in  my  bed-chamber,  to  which  Mrs 
Betty  having  free  access  in  quality  of  house- 
keeper, she  did  me  the  favour  to  keep  my  hearth 
in  order,  and  my  fire  from  languishing.  I  re- 
paid these  kind  attentions  with  little  civilities 
in  my  way,  but  I  confess  with  no  great  degree 
of  ardour.  One  fatal  afternoon,  whether  this  ar- 
dour, or  the  timid  apprehensions  of  my  lovely 
Sacharissa  had  increased,  I  know  not ;  but  re- 
ceding from  a  freedom  I  was  scarce  conscious  I 
had  taken,  some  unlucky  obstacle  impeded  her 
retreat.  She  fell — but  not  "  like  stars  to  rise  no 
more." 

Meek-eyed  modesty  had  scarcely  raised  her 
wings  for  flight,  when  she  was  recalled  by  the 
voice  of  a  black  eyed  brunette,  who  did  the  in- 
ferior offices  of  the  house.  I  raised  the  trem- 
bling virgin,  and  with  a  hasty  salute,  dismiss- 
ed her,  declaring  she  would  inform  my  uncle  of 
my  wickedness.  But  "  with  her  absence,  cool 
reflection  came."  There  was  very  little  doubt 
but  Mrs  Betty  administered  love  to  my  uncle 
occasionally  as  well  as  punch.  I  was  the  child 
of  his  bounty.  Ought  I  to  become  the  invader 
of  his  rights  ?  Rights,  for  ought  I  know,  as  dear 
to  him  as  if  they  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  sober  reflections  were  much  strength- 
ened by  the  black  eyes  of  my  little  brunette,  and 
the  red  ones  of  Mrs  Betty.  Not  many  hours 
elapsed,  before  this  generous  creature  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  repentance.  I 
asked  her  pardon  with  much  gravity,  expressed 
great  contrition  for  vmy  late  rudeness  ;  assured 
her  I  detested  myself  for  the  thought  of  injuring 
so  much  goodness  j  and  promised  never  more  to 
offend,  if  I  was  happy  enough  to  obtain  her  gra- 
cious pardon  for  the  past. 

There  is  a  silly  kind  of  vacancy  that  some- 
times takes  possession  of  the  human  face  divine, 
when  a  favourite  proposition  has  been  render- 
ed completely  rediculous,  by  a  sudden  back 
stroke  of  an  antagonist.  Something  like  this 
appeared  in  Mrs  Betty  ;  but  neither  it,  nor  the 
confusion  of  mind  that  usually  attends  it,  held 
her  long. 

O  yes,  says  she,  I  pardon  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  give  you  joy  of  so  glorious  a  victory 
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over  your  passions.  Chastity  is  quite  adorable 
in  so  young  a  gentleman,  and  will  make  you 
the  delight  of  our  sex,  and  admiration  of  your 
own.  I  wish  you,  says  she,  with  a  departing  curt- 
sey, reverently  low,  all  the  rewards  of  vir — tue. 

In  spite  of  the  sense  of  moral  goodness,  which 
some  philosophers  and  some  divines  have  told  us 
is  the  never-failing  balsam  in  all  such  cases,  I 
felt  myself  a  very  ridiculous  fellow.  Not  Epic- 
tetus  himself  could  have  moralized  away  this  feel- 
ing. Tell  me,  ye  who  know  the  secret  springs 
of  human  actions,  tell  me,  why  a  few  kisses  ra- 
vished from  the  half-reluctant  lips  of  my  black- 
eyed  Nancy,  did  that  in  a  few  instants,  which 
reason  and  religion  had  failed  to  do  in  as  many 
hours  ?  Oh  !  thinks  I,  if  Mrs  Betty  did  but  know 
the  progress  I  am  now  making  in  virtue.  In 
fact  I  had  no  cause  to  doubt  Mrs  Betty's  saga- 
city. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  found  the  peevishness  of 
my  uncle  more  immediately  directed  to  myself. 
Sometimes  he  honoured  me  with  long  admoni- 
tions against  the  indulgence  of  the  vices  of  the 
age,  amongst  which  incontinence  was  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  sometimes  he  would  break  out  into 
hasty  ebullitions  against  extravagance  and  fop- 
pery. 

I  was  ruminating  one  morning  concerning 
this  change  and  its  consequences,  when  Nanny 
came  into  my  room,  with  her  hat  and  cloak  on, 
and  a  small  bundle  under  her  arm. 

What  is  the  matter  now,  Nanny  ?  whither 
are  you  going  ?  , 

To  seek  a  new  place,  and  a  better  mistress, 
sir. 

Indeed  !  is  it  of  your  own  seeking,  or  does 
Mrs  Betty  dismiss  you  ? 

Nay,  I  am  fairly  turned  away,  says  Nancy, 
and  at  an  hour's  warning. 

For  what  ?  says  I. 

For  being  kissed  forsooth,  says  she,  making 
me  a  curtsey. 

Prithee  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Why  you  know,  sir,  of  late  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  take  a  little  more  notice  of  me 
than  you  ought  to  have  done.  Mrs  Betty,  who 
loves  virtue— in  other  folks,  was  afeard  of  my 
character,  and  so  has  sent  me  out  of  harm's 
way ;  and  I  think  it  won't  be  long  before  she 
sends  you  out  of  harm's  way  too,  for  I  am  sure 
you  are  in  it  at  present. 

What  do  you  mean,  Nancy  ? 

Why,  I'll  tell  you  the  short  and  the  long  of 
it,  sir.  About  a  week  ago  you  was  pleased  to 
be  a  little  sweet  upon  me  in  this  very  room  ; 
and  as  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  you  in  a 
hurry,  I  heard  a  rustling,  and  just  catch'd  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs  Betty,  before  she  could  reach 
her  own  chamber.  She  has  been  curious  cross 
ever  since,  and  last  night,  before  you  was  called 
down  to  supper,  Mrs  Betty  was  in  the  parlour 
with  master,  and  both  mortal  glum  ;  so  I  had 
a  mind  to  know  what  they  were  at ;  so  I 


hearkened  at  the  door,  and  a  curious  tale  I  did 
hear,  sure  enough. 

Mrs  Betty  lamented  the  sad  change  that  had 
happened  in  your  manners  of  late,  sir  ;  how 
sweet  a  young  gentleman  you  was  when  you 
came  first  from  college ;  but  London  was  such 
a  monstrous  wicked  place,  it  would  corrupt  a 
saint,  much  more  young  gentlemen  with  plenty 
of  money  in  their  pockets.  That  to  be  sure  it 
was  no  business  of  hers  what  money  you  spent, 
only  it  vexed  her  to  think  of  so  good  a  master's 
having  spared  and  spared,  and  worked  hard  all 
his  life,  and  after  all  to  have  it  squandered 
away  almost  under  his  own  eyes,  and  not  by 
his  own  children  neither.  And  here  poor  Mrs 
Betty  thought  fit  to  cry  a  bit,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man swore  and  growled.  After  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  same  strain,  madam  very  fairly 
charged  you  with  having  had  the  impudence  to 
endeavour  to  seduce  she  herself  from  virtue  ; 
and  that  you  was  rude  to  her  more  than  once 
when  she  went  into  your  room  to  stir  the  fire  ; 
and  now  that  you  could  not  have  your  wicked 
will  of  her,  you  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  that  nasty  slut  Nan  ;  nay,  she  had  almost 
caught  us  in  the  fact. 

Hearkeners  seldom  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves, and  for  fear  of  worse  I  stole  away.  Un- 
fortunately James  had  a  sight  of  me  ;  and  as 
Mrs  Betty  and  he  are  upon  very  friendly  terms, 
I  make  no  doubt  she  was  informed  of  the  matter 
last  night ;  for  the  very  first  business  she  went 
about  this  morning,  was  to  abuse  me  and  send 
me  packing. 

And  where  are  you  going,  Nanny  ? 

To  my  aunt's  in  Whitechapel,  till  I  can  hear 
of  another  place. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  call  upon  you 
now  and  then,  Nanny  ? 

I  beg  you  not  to  think  of  it,  sir ;  for  though 
it  wrould  do  my  heart  good  to  see  you,  it  is  not 
for  the  credit  of  a  young  woman  who  goes  to 
service,  to  have  such  a  young  gentleman  as  you 
come  after  her. 

You  are  right,  Nanny.  Take  this  last  kiss, 
and  this  solitary  guinea,  which  is  all  my  pocket 
affords  :  be  a  good  girl ;  preserve  thy  virtue  ; 
and  heaven  bless  thee  ! 

Nanny  accepted  the  kiss,  but  refused  the 
guinea,  because,  as  she  said,  she  was  richer 
than  I.  I  prevailed  at  last ;  the  poor  girl  went 
crying  away,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since. 

This  is  the  longest  thing  in  shape  of  a  letter 
I  ever  wrote  in  my  life ;  I  begin  to  find  myself 
addicted  to  scribbling  ;  it  may  become  the  ca- 
coethes  scribendl,  for  anything  I  know ;  but  I 
have  leisure,  and  therefore  will  not  stand  upon 
a  balance  of  accounts  with  thee,  neither  as  to 
length  nor  number ;  besides,  a  productive  epistle 
like  thy  last,  might  well  stand  against  fifty 
abortions  like  this. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 
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Julia  Foston  to  Laura  Stanley. 

Wigton. 

I  have  been  happy,  my  dearest  Laura,  several 
months  in  the  embraces  of  my  only  parent ; 
happy  in  my  health,  in  my  fortunes,  and  above 
all,  in  my  friends ;  yet  am  I  frequently  sigh- 
ing for  my  Laura  and  her  convent.  Such  are 
the  sweet  habitudes  of  life,  scarce  any  enjoy- 
ment of  superior  felicities  can  preclude  a  wish 
for  the  humbler  pleasures  to  which  we  have 
been  long  habituated.  The  story  of  the  old 
man  who  preferred  imprisonment  in  the  same 
apartment  in  which  he  had  been  twenty  years 
confined,  is  scarce  conceivable  to  those  who 
roam  the  world  at  large  :  but  it  is  probable  to 
me,  because  congenial  to  my  feelings. 

I  am  now  on  a  visit  to  our  Harriet,  who 
studies  to  oblige  me,  and  I  am  much  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley  and  his 
lady,  for  the  pains  they  take  to  render  the  visit 
agreeable  both  to  my  father  and  myself. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  also  to  your  brother 
for  his  assiduities,  if  they  were  assiduities  of 
complaisance  only,  but  I  hate  pretensions.  If 
ever  I  should  be  induced  to  marry,  (a  very  im- 
probable supposition,  Laura,)  I  think  it  will  be 
with  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make  love  with- 
out talking  about  it.  The  ec  still  small  quiet  at- 
tentions" are  the  only  ones  to  my  taste  ;  but  in 
these  your  brother  is  no  adept. 

He  has  now  with  him  on  a  visit  a  Mr  John 
Cheslyn,  with  whom  he  had  a  short  acquaint- 
ance at  Paris :  he  is  a  Devonshire  gentleman, 

Possessed  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and 
as  the  reputation  of  always  wanting  money 
without  any  apparent  extravagance ;  a  mark  of 
manners  privately  corrupt,  or  that  he  possesses 
that  foe  of  avarice,  a  feeling  heart.  From  some 
anecdotes  concerning  him,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  the  latter. 

He  is  a  bachelor,  and  from  certain  delicacies 
of  sentiment,  concerning  ladies,  which  fall  from 
his  lips  occasionally,  one  may  infer,  he  is  not  in 
haste  to  change  his  condition.  If  ever  he  does 
feel  the  tender  passion,  I  am  persuaded  he  will 
not  adopt  your  brother's  manner  of  shewing  it. 
He  is  handsome,  a  circumstance  that  either  ad- 
ministers no  food  to  his  vanity,  or  he  has  the 
art  of  concealing  it.  In  the  company  of  ladies, 
he  is  neither  very  officious  in  their  service,  nor 
totally  destitute  of  gallantry  *  he  enters  willing- 
ly into  their  small  talk,  but  has  the  uncommon 
art  of  changing  it  insensibly  to  something  better, 
and  still  more  agreeable.  Amongst  men,  he  is 
a  man  of  taste  and  science,  and  in  the  hour  of 
conviviality  a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  Hither- 
to I  have  not  spoken  of  his  foibles ;  and  indeed 
he  must  be  seen  more  intimately  before  these 
can  be  discovered  :  one  folly,  however,  is  so 


glaring,  I  must  mention  it ;  instead  of  myself, 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with  my  father. 

I  am, 

My  Laura's  ever  affectionate  friend, 

Julia  Foston. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

London. 

Now,  Nancy,  arm  thy  tender  bosom  against 
the  evils  of  love,  for  it  will  be  powerfully  as- 
sailed. If  thy  beating  heart  almost  burst  its 
alabaster  bounds  at  the  recital  of  the  common 
courtesies  of  friendship,  what  will  it  do,  when 
thou  hearest  that  the  noble  generosity  of  the 
elder  Mr  Cheslyn,  has  restored  to  thy  brother 
the  peace  my  uncle's  tyranny  has  long  deprived 
me  of,  and  with  it,  the  active  energy  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  a  man.  How  long  have  I  suf- 
fered my  youth  to  lie  in  the  lap  of  idleness,  to 
bask  in  the  moonshine  of  expectation,  to  crouch 
to  despotism  for  its  daily  bread,  and  to  give  up 
all  that  is  valuable  to  man,  the  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  native  freedom  of 
the  human  will ! 

To  get  rid  of  this  debasing  situation,  Nancy, 
I  would  undergo  any  hardships  ;  I  would  sur- 
mount any  difficulties,  encounter  any  dangers. 
Happily,  thousands  of  brave  and  noble  spirits 
have  preceded  me  in  the  path  I  am  going,  and 
smoothed  the  ruggedness  of  the  road.  Your 
brother,  Nancy,  is  now  a  soldier  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  a  cadet  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  the  brave  and  fortunate  Clive  was  once, 
— no  more.  I  expect  your  congratulation.  My 
joys  were  wont  to  be  yours. 

As  it  will  be  several  months  before  I  embark, 
I  will  certainly  take  the  first  opportunity  to  pour 
out  these  joys  in  the  bosom  of  my  amiable  sis- 
ter. 

Adieu, 

T.  Sutton. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

By  the  time  Tom  had  finished  his  tale,  we 
had  almost  finished  the  third  bottle,  and  conse- 
quently our  councils  could  not  want  spirit.  We 
considered  the  case  of  Samuel  from  top  to  toe. 
The  latter  being  already  under  the  care  of  the 
faculty,  to  the  faculty  we  left  it ;  but  the  su- 
perior part  being  afflicted  by  a  cruel  banditti  of 
diseases,  with  folly  and  obstinacy  at  their  head, 
it  was  an  act  of  kindness  and  humanity  to  apply 
some  power  or  other,  to  soften  their  barbarous 
ravages.  Eloquence,  invincible  eloquence,  was 
the  sole  power  which  could  be  effectively  ap- 
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plied  ;  and  as  mine  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
the  time  about  seven  o'clock,  we  judged  it 
proper  I  should  try  its  force  without  delay. 
Tom's  favouring  genius  had  so  directed,  that  I 
arrived  at  an  instant,  when  the  same  exhilara- 
ting deity  who  had  raised  my  elocution,  had 
poured  as  much  good  humour  into  the  heart  of 
Samuel  as  it  was  capable  of  receiving. 

I  am  come,  sir,  says  I,  a  mediator,  a  welcome 
mediator,  I  hope,  betwixt  you  and  your  nephew, 
who  tells  me  he  has  the  misfortune  to  lie  under 
your  displeasure,  without  being  conscious  of  any 
offence  that  can  deserve  it. 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  sir,  says  Samuel, 
that  I  am  a  capricious  old  fool,  and  this  most 
deserving  young  gentleman  must  be  very  ill 
used.  One  man's  story  is  good  till  another's  is 
told.  Nobody  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches 
so  well  as  he  that  wears  it :  but  I  will  make  no 
man  a  judge  over  me. 

It  is  not  necessary  you  should,  sir.  You  will 
please,  however,  to  consider  the  consequence  of 
thus  rejecting  him  ;  of  throwing  him  upon  the 
wide  world,  without  protection,  and  without 
support.  You  may  force  him  to  some  despe- 
rate resolution,  which  you  yourself  may  repent 
his  having  taken. 

Here,  Jack,  I  displayed  the  whole  force  of 
my  oratory  ;  setting  forth  as  how  many  young 
men  had  hanged  or  drowned  themselves  ;  many 
had  listed  for  common  soldiers  ;  many  gone 
upon  the  highway,  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  harangue  was  long,  and  sufficient,  as  I 
thought,  to  have  softened  a  heart  of  flint ;  and, 
though  Samuel  made  many  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt me,  I  went  on,  till  I  had  fairly  exhausted 
my  matter. 

I  don't  know,  says  he,  Mr  a— a— who  you  be, 
nor  what  right  you  have  to  come  a-preaching  to 
me  at  this  rate  :  you  may  be  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, for  aught  I  know,  as  encourages  him 
to  lie  out  o'nights,  and  spend  his  money,  and 
corrupt  virtuous  women.  But  I  must  tell  you, 
I  don't  approve  of  none  of  those  things  :  and 
there  are  other  things  besides,  I  can  tell  you, 
which  I  don't  choose  to  say  nothing  of,  as  has 
lost  him  my  warm  heart  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and 
so  you  may  tell  him. 

I  thought,  sir,  you  mighthavebeenkind  enough 
to  give  him  a  gentleman's  education,  in  order 
that  he  might  associate  with  gentlemen  ;  and 
to  my  knowledge  he  does  not  keep  company 
with  any  addicted  to  the  vices  you  mention. 

You  have  your  own  good  word,  to  be  sure; 
but  I  kept  company  with  sober  citizens  all  my 
life,  and  don't  think  myself  a  bit  the  worse  for 
it.  I  can't  jabber  French  and  Latin  to  be  sure  ; 
but  I  understand  the  main  point,  sir  :  and  if  I'd 
ha'  thought  learning  would  ha'  made  him  such 
an  ungrateful  dog,  I'd  ha'  kept  my  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  put  him  'prentice  to  a  cobbler. 

What  has  he  done  to  deserve  the  imputation 
of  ingratitude  ? 


More  than  I  shall  tell  you  about,  sir.  Fur- 
thermore he  wants  to  leave  me  in  my  old  age, 
when  he  ought  to  ha'  been  a  comfort  to  me,  and 
go  a-soldiering.  Let  him,  let  him,  and  get 
knocked  o'  th'  head,  like  a  blockhead ;  I  war- 
rant I  know  how  to  dispose  of  my  means. 

It  would  be  wrong,  indeed,  to  think  of  lea- 
ving so  kind  an  uncle. — The  word  kind  a  little 
accented,  Jack. — Sir !  says  he. 

Why,  as  you  have  stated  the  case,  I  think 
him  very  much  to  blame  ;  he  cannot  reasonably 
expect  such  success  in  the  profession  of  a  sol- 
dier, as  is  likely  to  be  equivalent  to  your  kindness  ; 
for  it  is  generally  believed  you  intend  him  for 
your  heir,  as  I  understand  nature  and  the  law 
have  made  him  :  and  I  dare  say  you  would  have 
no  objection  to  settling  a  decent  maintenance 
upon  him  during  your  life,  provided  he  will  re- 
linquish his  present  design. 

Settle  !  hah  ! — Tie  myself  up,  hah  !  and  re- 
ward the  dog  for  his  disobedience ! — No,  no,  I 
do  know  better  than  that  too.  My  estate  is  all 
of  my  own  getting  ;  none  of  your  heirables  ;  can 
leave  it  to  Thomas  Nokes,  if  I  am  so  minded. 
What  o'  that  ?  I  did  design  he  should  ha'  had 

it,  if  he  had  not  ,  a  puppy  !  Here,  sir,  is  a 

bank  bill  of  a  hundred  pounds  ;  more  than  ever 

he  could  expect,  after  :  and  tell  him  never 

to  see  my  face  again. 

If  that  is  all  the  kindness  you  ever  design  him, 
sir,  the  hand  of  common  friendship  will  do  more 
for  him.  Better  he  had  had  no  uncle,  no  mer- 
cenary relation  ;  he  would  then  have  been  taught 
some  art,  or  some  profession,  that  might  have 
procured  him  an  honourable  subsistence ;  which, 
if  he  obtains  it  from  you,  I  see  must  be  obtain- 
ed by  slavery,  and  by  the  servility  of  a  spaniel 
dog.  Good  evening,  sir. — Good  evening,  Jack. 
Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


Laura  Stanley  to  Julia  Foston. 

Boulogne. 

The  kindness  of  my  Julia's  letter,  and  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  me,  are  both  inexpressi- 
ble;  yet  the  commencement  of  our  epistola- 
ry correspondence  has  been  so  long  delayed,  that 
I  had  almost  celebrated,  with  sighs  and  tears, 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  our  friendship.  I  have 
been  tormenting  myself  with  the  unavailing  re- 
membrances of  our  innocent  pleasures,  whilst 
you,  amidst  the  joys  of  that  world  I  long  to  en- 
ter, have  been  regretting  your  Laura,  and  her 
convent.  So  mild,  so  quiet  was  always  the  na- 
ture of  your  enjoyments,  that  could  you  have 
been  indulged  in  *the  alternate  amusements  of 
your  work,  your  music,  your  painting,  and  your 
books,  a  thought  of  the  pleasures  this  same  world 
could  give,  would  never  have  drawn  forth  a 
single  sigh.  But  is  this  the  end  of  our  creation, 
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Julia  ?  To  what  purpose  is  it  we  learn  those  ac- 
complishments that  charm  mankind,  if  we  were 
to  live  for  ever  where  there  is  no  mankind  to 
charm  ?  This  accomplished  boarding  school,  for 
it  is  a  convent  only  in  name,  can  give  us  French, 
Italian,  harmony,  good  breeding,  and  the  graces. 
What  are  these,  more  than  embellishments  of 
beauty?  Aids  to  that  stronger,  kinder  some- 
thing, (you  comprehend  me,  Julia,)  that  nature 
has  given  us,  to  fetter  these  lords  of  the  creation, 
and  bind  them  to  our  will.  For  my  part  I  am 
so  pleased  with  this  admirable  disposition  of  art 
and  nature,  that  I  am  impatient  to  act  the  part 
they  have  allotted  me ;  to  join  my  Julia,  and 
enslave  mankind. 

But  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  I  am  a  mad- 
cap ;  tant  mieuoc,  we  shall  accommodate  one  an- 
other. You  shall  shew  me  the  cotyledons  of 
flowers,  and  I  will  shew  you  my  last  new  cap. 
You  shall  entertain  me  with  the  generation  of 
insects,  and  I  will  display  my  love-letters  in 
amplest  beau-spelling  before  you.  I  fancy,  Ju- 
lia, your  conversations  with  Mr  Cheslyn,  about 
the  sexes  of  plants,  and  the  generation  of  mi- 
nerals and  vegetables,  must  be  very  edifying. 
My  brother,  I  doubt,  understands  that  of  ani- 
mals only ;  but  that  won't  do  for  you,  Julia. 
You  are  a  mighty  girl  for  generation  in  theory ; 
but  here  is  a  Miss  Thompson,  poor  girl,  sent 
prisoner  here  for  the  practice.  What  a  sad  thing, 
Julia  !  This  young  lady  has  chose  me  for  her 
confidante  ;  and  as  her  story  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate your  theory,  sometime  or  other  I  may  in- 
form you  with  it. 

This  badinage,  I  fear,  will  not  recommend  me 
to  my  sage  Julia,  whose  thoughts  and  conversa- 
fcionholdno  alliance  with  such  girlish  follies  :  but 
wisdom  will  come  when  it  will  come. 

I  shall  expect  it  in  the  next  mail  from  Dover, 
in  a  form,  whether  of  persuasion  or  reproof,  that 
will  be  always  welcome  to 

Laura  Stanley. 


Nancy  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

Ottingham. 

My  kind,  my  unkind,  my  generous,  impetu- 
ous brother  !  you  have  almost  broke  my  heart. 

But  one  support  on  earth  that  I  could  rest 
upon  with  confidence,  and  that  torn  from  un- 
der me :  not  by  the  cruel  hand  of  necessity ;  not 
by  the  allurements  of  hope ;  but  by  the  wan- 
derings of  a  too  impatient  mind. 

Are  there  not  a  thousand  schemes  you  might 
have  fallen  upon  to  obtain,  in  your  own  country, 
a  free  and  independent  subsistence,  but  you  must 
fly  to  foreign  climes,  to  tainted  regions,  where 
war  and  desolation  reign,  to  become  an  adept 
in  the  murder  of  mankind  ? 

Would  thou  wert  a  cottager,  my  Tommy,  thy 


wealth  a  flock  of  sheep,  myself  the  shepherdess, 
and  content  our  portion. 

A  farewell  visit  too  ! — Come,  then,  and  bid,  if 
thou  canst,  farewell 

To  thy  affectionate 

Nancy. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Wigton. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Harry,  lived  a  man,  who 
bought  an  estate  inland,  lyingin  a  form  so  round, 
so  square,  that  if  the  mathematicians  had  had 
the  ordering  it,  they  could  scarce  have  put  more 
land  within  a  less  circumference :  only  there 
happened  to  be  sixty  acres  in  the  centre,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  with  a  right 
of  road  to  it  on  three  sides.  These  circumstan- 
ces made  the  value  of  it  to  the  new  purchaser 
twice  as  great  as  to  any  one  else  :  he  therefore 
paid  his  neighbour  the  first  friendly  visit,  which, 
according  to  the  country  etiquette,  was  paying 
him  a  compliment. 

I  am  vastly  fond,  Harry,  of  extracting  the 
marrow  of  conversations,  by  which  means,  the 
essence  of  an  hour's  talk  may  be  put  into  a  mi- 
nute's reading,  and  the  matter,  like  my  friend's 
land,  may  come  within  the  least  circumference. 

Have  you  any  objection,  says  the  new  comer 
to  the  resident,  to  selling  such  a  parcel  of  land 
for  a  good  price  ? 

A  good  price  would  be  a  temptation,  no  doubfe, 

replies  the  gentleman,  otherwise  it  is  an  old 

family  estate. 

Will  you  name  it  ?  says  the  first. 

About  four  thousand,  says  the  second. — Ex- 
orbitant, says  the  first. 

'Tis  above  the  market,  doubtless,  replies  the 
second,  and  so  it  ought ;  its  value  to  you  is  twice 
the  common  rate ;  and  I  think  myself  entitled 
to  a  better  price  on  that  consideration. 

A  gentleman  (the  word  a  little  accented, 
Harry)  would  think  more  of  obliging  his  neigh- 
bour, than  of  taking  advantage  of  his  necessity. 

The  other  resented  the  accentuation.  Words 
arose.  They  parted.  Opposed  each  other  at  the 
ensuing  election,  at  the  expense  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a-piece,  and  still  continue  to  do 
each  other  all  manner  of  left-hand  kind  offices 
possible. 

A  wise  man,  saith  Solomon,  seeketh  his  own 
emolument,  by  means  the  most  likely  to  obtain 
it. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  above  tale  appli- 
cable to  thy  negotiation  with  Samuel  Sutton, 
thou  wilt  ask  thyself,  if  thou  art  a  wise  man  ? 

I  will  tell  thee  a  story,  above  two  thousand 
years  old,  which  will  shew,  that  thou  mayest  be 
a  great  politician,  answer  the  above  question  how 
thou  wilt. 
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Carthage,  Harry,  hod  settled  colonies  in  the 
Hesperides,  which,  in  time,  grew  to  be  worth 
something.  Carthage  desired  to  tax  these  for- 
tunate islands  :  the  fortunate  islands  did  not  de- 
sire to  be  taxed. — The  marrow  of  their  nego- 
tiations may  be  comprised  in  the  following  short 
dialogue. 

C.  We  are  to  desire  you,  gentlemen,  to  sub- 
mit, patiently  and  lovingly,  to  a  few  taxes,  which 
our  country  will  do  itself  the  honour  to  lay  up- 
on yours,  as  times  and  occasions  may  offer. 

H.  We  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  per- 
mit us  to  tax  ourselves,  as  the  people  of  your 
good  country  are  accustomed  to  do,  whom  we 
are  fond  of  imitating,  and  of  calling  our  friends 
and  brethren,  upon  all  occasions. 

C.  To  tax  yourselves,  will  not  answer  our 
purpose ;  for  how  can  you  be  judges  of  what  we 
want  ? 

H.  At  least  as  well  as  you  can  be,  of  what  we 
are  able  to  pay. 

C.  If  you  give  us  no  more  than  you  like,  that 
will  probably  be  very  little. 

H.  If  you  take  from  us  what  you  please,  that 
will  probably  be  very  much. 

C.  We  have  laid  a  heavy  load  upon  ourselves, 
for  your  emolument ;  gratitude  ought  to  induce 
you  to  submit  to  our  demands. 

II.  Honestly,  now,  did  you  do  this  for  our 
sakes,  or  your  own  ?  But  be  it  for  ours,  we  are 
making  your  people  a  large  return,  by  working 
for  them  with  all  our  might.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  whole  profit  of  our  industry  has  been  al- 
ways yours,  permit  it  to  continue  so.  Turn  all 
our  trade  into  your  own  harbours,  as  you  are  wont. 
Tax  in  your  own  country  the  commodities  you 
make  us  buy.  But  let  us  be  favoured  with  the 
privilege  your  people  so  justly  boast  of,  as  their 
greatest  safeguard.  Let  us  give  and  grant  our 
own  money. 

C.  As  to  the  benefit  of  your  trade,  it  may  be 
something  to  our  people  in  general ;  but  what 
is  it  to  the  necessities  of  government  ?  We  want 
abenefit  flowingfull  and  fastinto  the  exchequer ; 
we  don't  understand  your  round-about  way  of 
sending  it  through  the  body  of  the  people. 

H.  We  believe  it ;  otherwise  you  would  cer- 
tainly be  content  with  receiving  it,  as  you  now 
do,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

C.  What  we  have  already,  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  demand.  More,  gentlemen,  more,  and 
by  a  straight-forward  road. 

H.  We  cannot  consent  to  it. 

C.  Then  by  G— d  we  will  dragoon  you,  till 
you  do. 

H.  Pray,  gentlemen,  consider.  Let  us  beg  you 
to  hear  what  we  have  to  say  ;  for  both  our  sakes, 
gentlemen. 

C  Implicit  compliance,  unconditional  sub- 
mission, and  your  money,  are  the  things  we 
want,  and  will  have. 


//.  Win  them  and  wear  them. 

So  Carthage  sent  out  fleets  and  armies,  and 
spent  as  much  of  her  own  money  in  five  years, 
as  she  had  expected  to  get  of  her  colonies  in  one 
hundred.    Fare  thee  well,  Henry. 

Thine, 

John  Chesltn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother." 

Wigton. 

Sir  Howell  Hennetii,  the  great  misan- 
thrope, whose  life  and  conversation  may  be  class- 
ed in  the  number  of  Welch  curiosities,  died 
about  a  year  since,  and  left  his  estates  and  ef- 
fects to  be  contested  amongst  a  number  of  equi- 
distant relations.  These  hopeful  intentions  of 
the  knight  have  been  woefully  frustrated  by  an 
amicable  agreement,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  an  immediate  sale.  The  estate  contains  about 
four  thousand  acres,  stretching  along  the  coast 
of  Cardigan  bay.  The  family  seat  is  a  large  old 
castle,  in  good,  though  gloomy  repair,  and  well 
furnished  in  the  seventeenth  century  fashion. 
Mr  Foston  is  actually  looking  out  for  something 
of  this  kind,  and  prefers  a  situation  on  the  coast, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  breezes,  which  are  sa- 
lutary for  a  complaint  he  contracted  in  Indos- 
tan.  A  Mr  Coring  of  Gray's-inn  has  the  sale. 
Mr  Foston  would  buy  the  estate,  with  the  cas- 
tle, and  all  its  furniture  ;  and  begs  that  you  will 
go  to  the  said  Mr  Coring,  and  hear  his  terms. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr  Foston  intends  to  visit, 
the  estate  ;  and  has  done  me  the  favour  to  re- 
quest my  company.  He  should  have  it,  Harry, 
to  the  end  of  the  world :  his  virtues  command 
my  esteem  ;  his  amiabilities,  my  affection. 

Besides,  he  is  the  father  of  Julia.  Adieu, 
Harry ;  be  speedy,  and  direct  to  Cardigan. 
Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  wise ;  never  to 
have  the  sober  judgment  led  astray  by  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  wild  imagination  •  never  to  have  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  the  soul  ruffled  by  disorder- 
ly passions  ;  never  to  have  .    See  Seneca, 

Jack. 

Carthage  would  have  said  for  herself ;  Is  the 
honour,  the  dignity  of  a  mighty  nation,  to  be 
insulted  ;  and  political  high-mightiness  to  skulk 
under  the  petticoat  of  prudence  ? 

I,  for  myserf ;  is  the  pride  of  moral  virtue  to 
lose  its  native  fire,  and  freeze  under  the  cool  co- 
vering of  discretion  ? 
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I  will  be  a  tale  in  thy  debt,  Jack,  whenever 
it  happens,  that  thou  art  surprised  into  feeling, 
and  I  am  betrayed  into  cool  consideration. 

The  post  has  this  instant  brought  thy  second 
letter.    I  obey  the  contents. 

Mr  Coring  and  I  have  had  a  full  hour's  con- 
versation concerning  Henneth  Castle,  and  the 
terms  of  the  sale  ;  I  inclose  these  terms,  and  the 
substance  of  the  conversation.  If  Mr  Foston 
chooses  to  strike  the  bargain  immediately,  these 
terms  must  be  complied  with ;  because  Mr  Co- 
ring has  not  power  to  alter  them,  without  a 
meeting  of  the  proprietors :  this  will  take  up 
much  time,  and  may  produce  competitors  ;  for, 
if  I  may  believe  this  gentleman,  he  has  already 
been  treated  with  by  a  nobleman,  who  would 
have  complied  with  the  price,  but  would  not 
take  the  old  furniture  of  the  castle  at  the  pre- 
sent appraisement,  nor  indeed,  if  he  could  avoid 
it,  at  any. 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  Mr  Foston,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  serve  him  on  this  or  any  other  oc- 
casion. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


James  Foston  to  Henry  Cheslyn. 

Cardigan." 

Sir, 

I  have  the  favour  of  your  packet,  and  am  de- 
termined, by  its  contents,  to  accept  Mr  Coring's 
proposals,  without  giving  any  farther  trouble ; 
and  indeed  I  look  upon  myself  as  rather  lucky, 
in  having  intelligence  of  this  business  at  so  ear- 
ly a  stage.  If  the  whole  merit  of  the  situation 
had  been  more  generally  known,  I  must  most 
certainly  have  met  with  competitors,  who  would 
have  raised  the  value  of  it  immediately. 

I  send  you  drafts  on  Drummond  and  Co.  for 
.5000/.  to  make  the  deposit  agreed  on,  with  full 
powers  to  sign  the  article  on  my  part. 

As  one  of  the  conditions  is,  that  I  shall  be 
put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  castle,  and 
its  precincts,  on  signing  the  article,  I  beg  the 
proper  orders  for  this  may  be  given ;  and  you 
will  please  to  request  Mr  Coring  to  inform  you 
when  the  conveyance  can  be  completed,  in  or- 
der that  I,  on  my  part,  may  be  prepared  with 
the  purchase  money. 

For  this  purpose  I  must  sell  out  40,000/.  of 
the  three  per  cent  consols,  which  I  should  write 
to  my  broker  to  execute  against  the  time  ;  but 
that  he  does  not  stand  altogether  so  fair  in  my 
opinion,  as  that  I  can  put  so  great  a  concern  in- 
to his  hands. 

I  should  blush  to  request  you  to  undertake 
this  for  me,  did  not  your  brother  assure  me,  you 
are  never  more  in  your  element,  than  when  you 
are  obliging  others ;  and,  indeed,  I  find  little 
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difficulty  in  believing,  that  brothers  may  have 
kindred  minds. 

When  this  affair  is  finished,  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  at  the  Castle  of  Henneth  ;  where,  though 
I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir 
BenjarainBeauchamp,  in  the  peopling  his  Shen- 
ston  Green,  I  do  hope  to  form  a  neighbourhood 
of  the  worthy  and  the  good.  I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obliged, 

James  Foston. 


Julia  Foston  To  Laura  Stanley. 

Wigton. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  Laura,  how  to  express  the 
mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  the  read- 
ing your  letter  gave  me.  My  facetious  friend 
can,  if  she  pleases,  give  delight  by  her  conver- 
sation, or  her  pen,  without  the  aid  of  arch  liber- 
tinism, the  sly  allusion,  or  the  double  entendre. 

A  prude  like  you,  will  my  Laura  retaliate, 
may  have  as  loose  ideas,  as  a  madcap  like  myself. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  art  of  concealment. 

Habits,  my  Laura,  whether  good  or  bad,  are 
got  by  exercise.  From  the  indulgence  of  ideas, 
too  free  or  too  gross,  arises  their  greater  strength 
and  frequency.  It  may  at  length  become  the 
habit  of  the  mind,  and  uncontrollable  by  the 
will ;  and  what  woman  of  delicacy  would  choose 
to  have  her  mind  a  slave  to  the  involuntary  im- 
purity of  thought  ? 

But  it  is  a  lesson  of  art,  replies  my  Laura  ; 
nature  has  no  hand  in  it. 

And  can  it  be  necessary,  then,  for  women,  be- 
fore they  will  put  on  the  robe  vf  modesty,  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  was  wove  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture ?  It  is  the  fashion  to  wear  it ;  and  so  be- 
coming, so  graceful,  so  universally  approved, 
that  no  woman,  I  think,  should  lay  it  aside  for 
an  instant,  even  Nby  herself.  To  be  without  it 
abroad,  is  like  going  into  company  naked. 

I  know  not,  my  Laura,  whether  you  will  find 
wisdom  in  this  packet  from  Dover;  but  you 
will  find  affection  ;  and  will  easily  pardon  the 
freedom  of  friendship,  without  which  it  is  but 
an  empty  name. 

I  am  still  the  guest  of  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Stanley  ;  but  expect  soon  to  be  made  a  princess 
of  W ales,  by  my  father,  who  is  gone  to  purchase 
an  ancient  regal  habitation  there,  called  Henneth 
Castle.  You,  Laura,  shall  be  one  of  my  maids 
of  honour  ;  Harriet  also,  but  that  she  takes  so 
decided  a  part,  in  the  treaty  now  carrying  on, 
about  my  heart,  and  please  you. 

My  highness  is  not  very  well  pleased  at  this  ; 
not  because  I  should  not  think  myself  honoured 
by  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  my  Laura,  but 
because  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  impetu- 
ous temper  of  her  brother.  A  man  must  have  been 
much  humoured  in  his  infancy,  who  displays  in 
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manhood  the  petulance  of  a  child,  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  toy  he  wants.  He  must  know  but  lit- 
tle neither,"  of  the  softer  affections,  who  imagines 
they  can  be  generated  by  spleen  and  perverse- 
ness. 

To  increase  the  jest,  Harriet  absolutely  scolds 
me  for  spoiling  her  brother's  temper,  naturally 
sweet  and  gentle. — Gentle,  Laura !  I  will  make 
myself  a  road  to  your  heart,  says  he,  once  in  a 
fit  of  courtship,  through  the  lungs  of  my  rivals. 

This  was  a  menace  for  Mr  Cheslyn,  who  ho- 
noured it  with  a  smile,  his  usual  reply  to  these 
high-soaring  rants.  Yes,  Laura,  this  gentleman 
and  I  have  found  the  secret  of  talking  over  all 
your  catalogue  of  generations,  without  exciting 
an  immodest  idea.  I  am  improved  by  his  con- 
versation, pleased  and  gratified  by  his  politeness 
and  attention.  But  there  is  nothing  in  these 
like  love,  at  least  like  your  brother's.  Adieu, 
my  Laura. 

Your  affectionate 

Julia  Foston. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  James  Foston. 

London. 

Sin, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  wish  you  every  felicity 
your  new  purchase  can  bestow  ;  the  article  was 
signed,  and  the  deposit-money  paid,  last  night. 
Mr  Coringhas  fixed  six  weeks  for  the  completion 
of  the  deeds  of  conveyance,  against  which  time 
I  shall  take  the  most  promising  opportunity  to 
sell  out  your  40,000/. 

My  own  acquaintance  in  the  alley  is  small  ; 
but  a  very  respectable  young  man,  once  a  clerk 
to  the  house  in  which  I  was  a  partner,  is  now 
one  of  the  clerks  of  office  there.  This  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  gentlemen  of  the 
college,  as  they  are  called  emphatically  ;  and  of 
pointing  out  to  me  those  people  who  are  known 
to  do  real  business  with  honour  and  probity. 

It  is  now  near  the  time  of  the  rescontres,  and 
the  angry  bulls  go  bellowing  up  and  down,  damn- 
ing the  ministry,  because  the  times  are  lowering 
like  themselves.  Martinico  taken,  or  Count  d'Es- 
taing,  with  his  ships  and  men,  conveniently  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  might  enable 
these  gentlemen  to  sell  to  advantage  the  stock 
•they  have  contracted  to  buy.  Now  these  are 
honest  fellows,  and  heartily  wish  success  to  the 
arms  of  their  country. 

Not  so  the  bears.  These  are  gentry  who  have 
contracted  to  sell  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  in 
May  next ;  and  having,  like  the  bulls,  little  or 
no  real  property  in  the  funds,  are  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  first  buying  what  theyhave 
engaged  to  sell. 

The  loss  of  Jamaica,  or  the  defeat  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  or  any  event  which  would  give  a 
temporary  tumble  to  the  stocks,  would  be  pro- 


pitious to  these  worthy  gentlemen,  who,  if  dis- 
appointed in  these  their  laudable  wishes,  must 
waddle  out  in  the  character  of  lame-ducks. 

Whenever  you  can  call  yourself  settled  at 
Henneth  Castle,  there  are  few  of  the  ordinary 
events  of  life  can  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
attend  you  there. 
I  am,  sir, 
With  great  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Thou  hast  been  in  holy  Catholic  countries, 
Jack,  where,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  nature, 
and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  they  shut  up 
young  girls,  to  bewail  their  virginity  ;  but  I  ne- 
ver heard  thou  wert  enough  of  a  knight  errant 
to  release  a  single  one  of  them  from  her  burden. 

I  have  braver  and  more  heroic  feelings,  and 
have  happened  of  a  nunnery  adventure,  which, 
if  I  can  terminate  it  to  my  mind,  will  end  ac- 
cording to  custom,  in  liberty  to  the  damsel ;  and 
contrary  to  custom,  in  preservation  of  her  vir- 
ginity. 

I  supped  at  the  Cocoa-tree  last  night  with  Sir 
James  Scopton,  and  three  or  four  more  rakes 
of  quality ;  thy  acquaintance,  Jack,  not  mine. 
After  we  had  drunk  some  half  dozen  bumpers 
to  some  of  the  silliest  people  in  this  little  king- 
dom, the  ladies  had  their  turn,  and  Sir  James 
Scopton  gave  Miss  Melton. — And  who  is  Miss 
Melton,  Sir  James  ? — A  nun. — But  lest  any  of 
your  honours  should  think  the  dignity  of  your 
several  fair  ones  injured,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  nun  of  Madam  P — 's  order  into  their  respect- 
able society,  I  must  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
her. 

Xot  having  the  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes, 
I  last  night  rambled  into  the  convent  over  which 
Mrs  P —  presides.  The  good  abbess  informed 
me  of  a  new  pensioner,  whose  name  was  Melton, 
brought  there  by  the  captain  of  a  privateer,  who 
took  her  upon  the  high  seas  in  an  American  ves- 
sel. The  captain  continuing  his  cruise,  sent  the 
lady  to  his  house  at  Deptford,  whither  he  return- 
ed about  a  month  ago. 

Within  a  little  week,  alas !  the  captain  was 
guilty  of  some  indiscretions,  which  excited  tu- 
mults in  the  bosom  of  his  gentle  spouse.  It 
seems,  she  is  of  that  order  of  women,  who  can- 
not be  jealous  without  anger  ;  nor  angry  with- 
out feeling  emotions  of  revenge.  In  short,  she 
raised  a  storm  more  dreadful  to  the  captain  than 
any  he  had  encountered  at  sea,  and  at  length 
drove  him  and  the  lady  overboard.  He  took  re- 
fuge with  Airs  P — ,  who,  he  said,  was  his  near 
relation,  and  a  most  excellent  woman. 

The  captain  visited  Miss  Melton  every  day  for 
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a  week  ;  but  finding  he  lost  his  time,  his  money, 
and  his  labour,  he  consoled  himself  with  some 
of  the  sisterhood,  and  consigned  her  over  to  Mrs 
P— . 

Mrs  P —  is  a  well-bred  woman,  and  informed 
Miss  Melton  of  her  situation  with  all  the  polite- 
ness imaginable. 

Miss  Melton  was  not  so  polite:  on  the  con- 
trary, she  asserted  her  claim  to  independency 
and  freedom,  (for  she  is  an  American,)  with 
great  spirit  and  force  of  language ;  not  without 
mingling  certain  innuendoes,  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  elegant  ears  of  Mrs  P — .  The  cap- 
tain swore  she  was  his  property  by  the  laws  of 
war :  he  had  a  better  title  from  the  lady's  po- 
verty and  want  of  friends.  Several  gentlemen 
had  been  introduced  to  her ;  some  she  laughed 
at ;  others  she  abused ;  according  to  the  mirth- 
ful or  splenetic  mood  she  happened  to  be  in. 

This  account,  continued  Sir  James,  raised  my 
curiosity  at  least ;  I  determined  to  see  her ;  and 
Mrs  P —  conducted  me  into  her  apartment. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  table,  a  book  in  one  hand, 
and  resting  her  cheek  upon  the  other.  She  raised 
her  head,  but  discovered  no  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  us. — Sir  James  Scopton,  miss,  announced 
Mrs  P — ;  a  gentleman  entitled  to  more  civility 
than  you  are  accustomed  to  shew. — No  doubt, 
replies  Miss  Melton ;  and  pray,  madam,  is  it  to 
curiosity,  or,  as  you  call  it,  to  business,  I  owe  the 
honour  of  this  visit  ? — Sir  James  will  explain  his 
own  intentions,  miss.  Your  part  is  to  acquiesce, 
and  oblige. — Else  what  follows,  Mrs  P — ? — 
What  generally  does  follow,  to  people  who  con- 
tract debts  without  regard  to  payment. 

A  gaol  ? — Very  well,  Mrs  P —  ;  but  why  will 
you  not  put  this  expedient  in  execution,  before 
I  have  contracted  a  larger  debt  ? 

Because,  miss,  I  hope  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
be  your  own  friend  by  gentler  means. 

You  deceive  yourself.  The  idea  of  death  is 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  that  of  prostitution. 
I  am  not  ranting,  Mrs  P— ;  I  am  the  child  of 
a  thousand  sorrows ;  joy  in  any  shape  can  ne- 
ver more  enter  my  bosom.  It  cannot  be  worth 
your  while,  indeed  it  cannot,  to  subject  me  to 
violation,  or  the  arts  of  seduction. 

Her  voice,  which  had  been  firm  and  monoto- 
nous, faltered  in  speaking  this.  Her  bosom 
swelled ;  tears  gushed  out  in  a  sudden  and  violent 
burst ;  she  threw  a  cambric  handkerchief  over 
her  face,  and  turned  from  us,  as  if  to  conceal 
her  weakness. 

I  withdrew  without  a  word.  The  bawd  fol- 
lowed me.  Her  encomiums  on  the  delicate  shapes, 
the  wanton  eyes,  the  alabaster  bosoms  of  her  other 
nymphs,  were  lost  upon  me.  You  will  scarce 
believe  it ;  but  I  actually  went  home  to  my  so- 
litary bed,  to  sobriety  and  reflection. — Adieu, 
Jack. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Cardigan. 

Thou  hast  done  me  credit,  Harry,  by  the  di- 
ligence and  ability  with  which  thou  hast  hither- 
to conducted  Mr  Foston's  business.  I  will  learn 
to  abuse  thee  less,  if  I  can  ;  and  moreover,  I  will 
gratify  thee  with  a  description  of  some  parts  of 
the  purchase  thou  hast  made,  which,  by  the 
powers  thou  hast  sent  us,  we  shall  receive  pos- 
session of  to-morrow  in  form. 

Henneth  Castle,  which  covers  about  one  acre 
of  ground,  stands  on  the  summit  of  an  hill,  or 
rather  in  comparison  of  the  mountains  near  it, 
an  hillock. 

This  hill  rises  from  the  sea  by  a  gentle  acclivi- 
ty ;  the  distance  of  the  summit,  in  a  straight  line, 
is  about  half  a  mile ;  but  the  footpath  winds  to 
about  twice  the  space.  The  horse-road  is  on  the 
opposite  side,  rough,  broken,  and  neglected. 

The  area,  on  which  the  house  is  built,  is  a 
dry  loamy  plain  of  twelve  acres,  walled  round, 
not  quite  level,  and  contains  a  something  that 
imitates  at  once  a  garden  and  an  orchard  ;  the 
trees  old  and  covered  with  moss;  scrubbed 
hedges  run  into  all  manner  of  misshapenness ;  no 
exotic  shrubs,  and  scarce  a  flower ;  but  there  is 
a  tolerable  collection  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
and  a  few  wall-fruit-trees,  not  altogether  des- 
picable. 

The  most  capital  object,  however,  is  a  noble 
stercorary  of  ten  years'  accumulation ;  unless 
you  choose  to  except  about  a  million  of  new 
bricks,  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  area. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  most  noble  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  an  intolerable  appearance  of  gloom 
both  within  and  without ;  the  windows  being 
of  the  last,  or  preceding  centuries,  and  half  of 
them  covered  with  ivy. 

The  building  is  so  firm,  that  forty  years  ne- 
glect has  been  able  to  do  it  little  damage.  The 
furniture  is  old  and  substantial ;  the  best  beds 
six  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  hangings  rich  an- 
tiques. The  second-rate  apartments  ravaged  by 
moths :  the  third-rate,  overrun  by  rats. 

I  am  cut  short  in  my  description  by  the  ar- 
rival of  thy  last.  More,  more  of  Miss  Melton, 
dear  Harry,  if  thou  lovest  me. 

Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Every  glass  of  wine  I  drank,  after  Sir  James 
had  ended  his  tale,  tended  to  make  me  sick  ;  and 
the  nausea  was  intolerable,  when,  after  some 
frothy  question  and  answer  concerning  Miss 
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Melton's  person,  these  brutes, — pardon  me, 
Jack,  these  gentlemen  of  the  ton, — set  in  hard 
earnest  about  making  their  bets. 

Above  a  thousand  pounds  was  honourably 
done,  that  she  would,  or  would  not,  persist  in 
her  resolution  ;  that  Mother  P —  did,  or  did 
not,  get  her  ravished,  or  drugged,  or  imprisoned. 
But  not  a  single  sentiment  of  pity  informed  the 
breast  of  any  one. 

I  bade  good  night,  a  long  good  night,  Jack, 
to  these  thy  honourable  friends.  I  went  home 
to  bed,  and  dreamed  of  Miss  Melton.  She  clung 
close  about  me  the  next  morning,  and  infected 
me  with  a  strange  kind  of  languor  and  lassitude. 
I  communicated  the  matter  to  Tom  Sutton, 
whose  milk  of  human  kindness  is  ready  to  boil 
over  before  mine  is  thoroughly  warm.  We  de- 
termined to  see  Miss  Melton,  if  possible,  that 
evening,  and  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

The  evening  came,  and  carried  us,  with  un- 
blushing fronts,  to  the  theatre  of  our  designs. 
An  embroidered  waiter  shewed  us  into  a  very 
handsome  apartment,  and  politely  asked  if  we 
chose  the  ladies.  We  chose  the  mistress.  The 
mistress  was  proud  of  the  honour  of  our  compa- 
ny ;  assured  us  her  girls  were  exceedingly  deli- 
cate, handsome,  and  well  bred,  and  fresh  and 
untainted  as  a  morning  rose. — Then  send  us  in 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  that  wine  which  the  dear 
creatures  most  like,  and  drink  a  bumper  with 
us  to  the  god  of  love ! — The  wine  came  in  an 
instant ;  madam  filled  three  handsome  glasses, 
and  gave  us  a  sentiment  as  fat  as  butter  :  And 
now,  says  she,  let  me  send  you  the  girls. — The 
whole  circle,  by  and  by,  madam  ;  but  at  this 
instant  our  curiosity  is  on  fire  to  see  a  certain 
votary  of  Diana,  whom  Sir  James  Scopton  told 
us  you  keep  by  you  as  a  phenomenon. — Oh,  Miss 
Melton,  says  she ;  well,  you  are  all  alike,  I  see.; 
all  mad  for  variety  and  difficulty :  but  you  will 
throw  away  your  time,  I  assure  you.  I  wish  the 
sea  had  had  her  and  her  confounded  captain  at 
its  bottom,  before  I  had  seen  her  face.  I  am 
fifty  pounds  out  of  pocket  betwixt  them  both. 

Then,  I  suppose,  you  would  be  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  pay  you  that  fifty,  and  take  her 
off  your  hands  ? 

No,  nor  another  fifty  into  the  bargain,  re- 
plies Madam  P — ,  letting  down  her  nether  lip, 
and  giving  me  a  confounded  leer  ;  if  I  can  once 
bring  her  to  do  business,  and  I  have  more  ways 
than  one,  I  can  make  two  hundred  of  her  the 
first  month,  and,  before  she  is  blown  upon,  sell 
her  to  some  gouty  lord  for  another. 
A  very  profitable  commerce,  Mrs  P — . 
Lord,  gentlemen,  so  it  ought.  Consider  our 
risks. 

They  are  very  great,  indeed ;  especially  if 
you  bring  them  all  into  the  calculation. 

Oh,  as  to  that  matter,  says  she,  I  have  a  good 
intelligence  with  some  insurers  of  souls,  espe- 
cially at  the  tabernacle  insurance  office  :  and 


yet,  I  am  not  quite  easy  at  times.  But  come, 
gentlemen,  pouring  out  another  glass,  here  is 
success  to  trade.  But  you  must  be  upon  ho- 
nour. Fifty  pieces  are  the  least  I  expect,  if  you 
succeed  with  Miss  Melton. 

You  shall  have  them  ;  so  please  to  send  the 
compliments  of  two  strangers  to  the  lady,  and 
beg  leave  to  wrait  upon  her. 

No,  no,  replies  she,  follow  me ;  we  use  no 
such  ceremony. 

Let  us  have  our  way  for  once,  Mrs  P — ; 
you  know  not  what  politeness  and  civility  may 
do. 

I  have  tried  them,  says  she,  to  no  purpose  ; 
but  as  you  please.  A  waiter  was  accordingly 
sent  up,  and  returned  with  this  answer,  that 
she  believed  the  message  was  insidious ;  that 
she  received  no  visits  willingly  ;  but  she  too 
well  knew  the  place  she  was  in,  and  its  customs, 
not  to  be  sensible  that  a  denial  would  avail  her 
nothing.  Mrs  P —  and  the  gentlemen  must  use 
their  pleasure. 

You  see,  says  Mrs  P —  ;  come  along. 

Miss  Melton  was  walking  along  her  apart- 
ment in  much  agitation.  She  took  no  notice  of 
our  reverences  :  but  turning  to  our  chaste  mo- 
ther, with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  contempt, 
Mrs  P— ,  says  she,  I  insist  upon  it,  that  you  sub- 
ject me  no  longer  to  this  insolent  usage.  I  de- 
mand my  liberty,  or  the  execution  of  your  coun- 
try's laws.  If  I  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  send  me  to  prison.  This  house 
is  no  legal  place  of  confinement ;  beware  of  the 
consequences.  Take  care  how  you  abuse  the 
power  which  lust  and  villainy  have  put  into  your 
hands,  lest,  friendless  as  you  now  think  me,  I 
may  one  day  call  you  to  a  severe  account. 

Well,  miss,  since  you  are  so  proud,  and  ob- 
stinate, and  ungrateful,  I  promise  you,  casting 
a  glance  at  the  mirrors  and  settees,  you  shall 
have  other  sort  of  apartments  soon,  replies  Ma- 
dam P — ,  with  becoming  stateliness.— Gentle- 
men, I  believe  our  presence  here  is  at  present 
useless. 

Permit  us  to  stay  a  few  minutes  ;  perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  dispose  the  lady  to  some  abate- 
ment of  her  anger. 

Well,  gentlemen,  replies  Mrs  P— ,  you  are 
upon  honour ;  but  I  expect  your  visit  to  be 
short.    So  down  she  went. 

Since  our  visit  is  to  be  so  short,  Miss  Melton, 
says  I,  will  you  permit  us  to  make  it  as  useful 
as  we  can?  Assure  yourself,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  came  not  hither  for  the  purpose  you  ap- 
prehend ;  we  learnt  a  part  of  your  story  from 
Sir  James  Scopton,  and  our  sole  intention  is  to 
assist  and  relieve  you. 

Miss  Melton  turned  to  look  upon  us,  with  a 
kind  of  astonishment,  but  spoke  not.  I  went 
on. 

A  lady  circumstanced  as  you  are,  must,  and 
ought  to  be,  suspicious.    We  scarcely  expect 
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you  to  give  us  credit,  when  we  say,  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  compassion  only.  The 
little  we  have  heard  of  you  raised  our  esteem  ; 
your  present  behaviour  has  increased  it.  Though 
we  know  not  the  nature  of  your  misfortunes,  we 
conclude  they  must  have  been  severe  to  have 
thrown  you  into  a  situation  so  abhorrent  to  your 
disposition. 

At  the  mention  of  misfortunes,  the  tear  start- 
ed into  her  eye ;  she  threw  herself  on  a  seat, 
and,  as  I  went  on,  became  more  and  more  un- 
able to  resist  the  rising  sorrow ;  at  length  she 
hid  her  lovely  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
gave  free  vent  to  the  gushing  tide.  The  sight 
melted  us  into  silence. 

Remaining  thus  a  few  minutes,  when  I 
thought  the  violence  of  her  grief  abated,  I  ven- 
tured to  move  towards  her,  and  taking  her  hand, 
said,  or  endeavoured  to  say,  something  kind  and 
soothing. 

In  an  instant  she  slid  from  her  seat  upon  her 
knees,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  gave 
me,  in  silence,  the  most  beseeching,  the  most 

pity  -  moving,  soul -subduing  look,  that  . 

Unable  to  bear  it,  I  sunk  also  upon  my  knee 
beside  her,  and,  bowing  upon  her  hand,  endea- 
voured to  speak,  but  could  not.  Why,  I  know 
not,  but  her  emotion  seemed  to  increase  :  still 
on  her  knees,  she  turned  half  round,  dropt  her 
head  upon  the  settee,  and,  with  a  deep-drawn, 
heart-piercing  sigh,  fainted  away. 

We  were  lifting  her  up,  in  order  to  seat  her 
gently,  when  Mrs  P —  entered  the  room,  and 
seeing  our  employment,  came  simpering  on- 
wards, with  nods  and  smiles .  of  approbation  ; 
but  observing  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  she 
exclaimed,  What  have  you  been  doing,  devils  ? 
then  ran  to  the  closet  for  water,  and  applied  her 
smelling  bottle  with  infinite  bustle. 

When  Miss  Melton  recovered  to  recollection, 
and  saw  this  infamous  woman  thus  assiduous 
about  her,  she  seemed  to  regard  her  with  a  look 
of  disgust  and  loathing,  which  Tom  observing, 
drew  away  Mrs  P —  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to 
soothe  Miss  Melton  by  the  kindest  expressions. 
She  heard  me  some  time  in  silence.  At  length, 
taking  my  hand  betwixt  both  hers,  and  look- 
ing up  at  me  with  a  supplicating  aspect,  May 
the  God  of  Heaven,  says  she,  reward  you  as  you 
are  now  sincere  !  I  will  throw  myself  with  con- 
fidence upon  you.  I  will  consider  you  as  the 
sole  support  of  my  affliction  on  this  side  the 
grave  :  to  that  grave  alone  will  I  ever  more  trust 
for  relief,  if  I  am  now  deceived. 

I  repeat  your  prayer,  Miss  Melton  :  Heaven 
so  deal  by  me,  as  I  execute  with  faith  and  ho- 
nour the  trust  you  repose  in  me  ! 

By  this  time  a  warm  dispute  had  arisen  be- 
twixt Tom  and  Mrs  P — ;  she  insisting,  that 
nothing  but  rude  and  indecent  behaviour  could 


have  thrown  the  poor  dear  young  lady  into  a 
fit. 

Lord,  madam,  says  Tom,  I  tell  you  it  was  a 
love  fit ;  and  what  does  it  signify  to  you,  you 
know,  how  it  is  brought  about,  since,  whenever 
it  comes,  you  will  have  the  benefit. 

A  propos,  Miss  Melton,  says  I,  I  perceive  it 
is  very  necessary  to  dissemble  an  hour  or  two, 
till  we  have  settled  the  best  plan  for  getting  you 
hence.  This,  I  fear,  cannot  be  done  to-night, 
nor  at  all,  perhaps,  without  a  too  liberal  re- 
ward of  vice,  or  an  application  to  the  laws  of 
our  country.  Will  you  permit  me  to  throw  a 
mist  over  the  old  lady's  eyes,  by  ordering  a  sup- 
per into  your  apartment,  at  which,  if  you  can 
bear  her  company  for  an  hour,  it  may  facilitate 
our  designs? 

Alas,  sir !  says  she,  I  cannot  judge ;  I  can 
only  confide  :  but  let  me  petition  you  for  early 
hours. — Assuredly,  madam. 

What  would  you  do  with  your  mal-d-propos 
interruption  ?  says  Tom  ;  cut  Cupid's  wings  be- 
fore they  are  half  grown  ? — endeavouring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  her  approaching  us. 

I  rose,  as  having  observed  nothing  of  this, 
and  assuming  the  free  air  and  licentious  wink 
of  a  rake,  (any  docile  fellow  may  learn  it  from 
thy  companions,  Jack,)  Mrs  P — ,  says  I,  Miss 
Melton  has  kindly  given  us  permission  to  sup 
in  her  apartment,  and  hopes  for  the  favour  of 
your  company.  Let  us  have  something  elegant 
by  ten.  And,  hark  ye,  madam,  half  whisper- 
ing, send  in  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  calcavella  to 
the  unengaged  part  of  the  sisterhood,  a  peace- 
ofFering  for  preferring  the  charms  of  a  stranger 
to  theirs. 

But  what  did  you  do  to  my  dear  child,  to  put 
her  into  a  fit  ?  says  she.  I  must  know  from 
her  own  mouth. 

By  all  means,  madam. 

My  sweet  love,  says  she,  I  hope  these  gentle- 
men have  comported  themselves  with  due  civi- 
lity? 

I  don't  complain,  Mrs  P— . 

But  what  put  you  in  a  fit,  my  child  ? 

Too  much  sensibility,  madam. 

Devil !  says  she  to  me  ;  I  can't  comprehend 
this — and  will  my  dear  girl  choose  anything  par- 
ticular for  supper  ? 

Nothing,  madam. 

Well ;  I  will  go  and  give  orders :  but  you 
must  beware  of  too  much  sensibility,  child. 

What  a  dear,  sweet,  and  precious  daughter 
would  you  be,  says  Tom  to  Miss  Melton,  if  you 
would  but  be  good ! 

I  must  give  you  the  sequel  per  next  post,  for 
the  instant  is  arrived,  when  I  go  to  effectuate 
the  release  of  this  sweet  girl.  Adieu. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 
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Laura  Stanley  to  Julia  Foston. 

Boulogne. 

The  pleasure  I  ought  to  have  received  from 
my  Julia's  last  letter,  breathing  the  soul  of  mo- 
desty and  female  delicacy,  is  much  diminished 
by  the  sentiments  I  see  she  entertains  of  my 
brother. 

Of  all  the  variety  of  wishes  which  present 
themselves  in  crowds  to  young  and  playful  ima- 
ginations, I  have  dwelt  upon  none  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  that  of  embracing  Julia  as  my  sister; 
with  the  double  view  of  securing  to  my  brother 
the  supreme  felicity  of  connubial  affection,  and 
to  myself  the  almost  equal  happiness  of  a  per- 
petual and  unfading  friendship. 

But  if  my  brother  cannot  give  back  the  feli- 
city he  must  certainly  receive,  whether  the  dis- 
ability arise  from  the  caprices  of  his  own  head, 
or  my  Julia's  heart,  it  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  his 
pretensions.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is 
so  generally,  both  in  the  parents  and  tutors  of 
heirs  of  fortune,  a  fatal  bias  towards  indul- 
gence. The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley 
might  have  been  more  amiable  had  he  been  the 
younger ;  and  the  faults  of  my  brother  might 
have  been  less  conspicuous  to  you,  Julia,  if  they 
had  not  been  so  contrasted  with  the  good  hu- 
mour, and  other  engaging  qualities,  of  the  free, 
the  roving,  and  unwounded  Cheslyn.  What 
great  sage  was  it  who  observed,  that  love  im- 
proves the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind,  but  mars 
the  brilliant  ?  If  this  be  true,  draw  two  con- 
clusions :  first,  that  Mr  Cheslyn  is  an  unstricken 
deer ;  and  that  my  brother's  wound  may  one 
day  operate  to  his  advantage.  Look  to  it,  Ju- 
lia. 

From  the  delightful  employment  of  talking 
with  my  friend,  I  was  yesterday  evening  called 
down — to  say  my  prayers.  Not  quite  so  agree- 
able an  amusement,  I  confess. 

Don't  frown,  Julia.  Devotion  is  not  the  sum 
total  of  female  good  qualities :  truth  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  its  value. 

On  a  reviewT  of  my  letter  to  this  place,  I  de- 
clare, Julia,  I  cannot  recognize  myself,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  last  paragraph.  All  the  rest  is 
so  wise,  and  so  serious,  that  it  must  be  an  exo- 
tic, springing  from  that  plant  of  wisdom,  which 
came  in  the  packet  from  England.  The  soil, 
the  soil,  Julia,  is  unproductive.  I  know  it  by 
this  circumstance,  amongst  others,  that,  not- 
withstanding I  am  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  my  elegant  friend's  dissertation  on  mo- 
desty, I  cannot  feel  the  necessity  of  this  mighty 
shyness  and  reserve. — Entre  nous. — Alas,  Julia ! 
nature  has  ordained  us  to  be'particular  and  wo- 
ful  actors  in  this— what  shall  I  call  it  ?  this — 
commerce  of  the  sexes.  We  may  act ;  but  we 
must  not  say  a  word,  nor  think,  if  we  can  help 
it.  Is  this  wisdom,  Julia  ?  And  I  have  Miss 
Thompson's  story  to  tell,  too,  and  no  words  to 


tell  it  in,  but  those  which,  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
do,  wrill  convey  some  ideas  about  this — com- 
merce of  the  sexes.  Bless  the  good  heart  of  the 
he  or  the  she,  who  first  invented  this  modest 
and  delicate  term  ! 

Miss  Thompson,  then,  is  a  young  and  bloom- 
ing virgin — Pshaw  !  I  wall  make  a  reserve  of 
this  story,  Julia,  and  not  attempt  to  tell  it,  till 
I  can  get  over  the  threshold,  at  least,  without 
stumbling  :  in  the  meantime  I  make  my  bends 
to  your  Cambrian  highness,  and  humbly  sue  for 
the  post  of  first  maid  of  honour,  if  I  am  not  un- 
fortunately disqualified  by  wrong  conceptions. 
I  expect  your  highness's  chastisement  for  this. 
Adieu.    I  kiss  the  rod. 

Laura  Stanley. 


John  Chesly'N  to  his  Brother. 

Henneth  Castle. 
Yesterday,  Harry,  we  took  the  castle,  and, 
besides  the,  stores  in  Mr  Coring's  schedule,  found 
three  of  those  animals,  whom  it  was  formerly  the 
custom,  all  over  Europe,  to  assign,  sell,  and  set 
over  with  the  rest  of  the  chattels.  A  Mrs  Mar- 
tha Gwynn,  housekeeper,  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing; Sally  Lloyd,  a  sprightly  menial,  and  Chris- 
topher Cluydd,  the  old  gardener. 

Mrs  Gwynn  seems  about  sixty,  has  a  good 
understanding,  and  a  decent,  but  not  adulative 
exterior  :  I  like  her  much. 

She  makes  no  secret  of  the  little  history  of 
her  life,  which,  indeed,  has  nothing  singular  in 
it.  First  of  all,  she  was  ruined  after  the  man- 
ner of  women.  Secondly,  she  was  married,  and 
then,  by  an  idle,  extravagant  husband,  ruined 
after  the  manner  of  men.  Thirdly,  she  became 
a  widow,  and  wrent  into  service  to  seek  her  for- 
tune ;  served  a  score  of  fine  ladies  in  the  capa- 
city of  woman ;  grew  sick  of  intrigue,  caprice, 
and  dissipation,  and  retired  to  Henneth  Castle, 
to  become  housekeeper,  slave,  and  gouvernante, 
to  Sir  Howell  Henneth. 

This  man's  history,  she  says,  would  make  two 
decent  volumes  of  good  novel  reading ;  the 
short-hand  of  it  is  simply  this  : — 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Sir  Howell  found 
himself  master  of  a  large  fortune,  without  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  or  sister.  He  had  gone 
through  the  college  duties,  stole  a  visit  or  two 
to  town,  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  pleasures,  and 
longed  for  a  full  enjoyment. 

Twelve  years  he  spent  in  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  equipage ;  gave  the  ton  to  the  beau 
monde,  and  became  the  fashion  of  the  fair.  Half 
a  dozen  trips  to  Paris,  two  to  Italy,  a  score  or 
two  of  volant  amours,  and  a  couple  of  duels/ 
raised  him  to  the  summit  of  reputation. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  be- 
came attached  to  Signora  Laura  Bellini,  a  Ve- 
netian lady  of  illustrious  extraction ;  for  she  was 
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the  daughter  of  a  dancer  at  the  opera ;  and  pos- 
sessed a  reputation  for  chastity  as  pure  and  un- 
clouded as  her  mother.  For  this  precious  pos- 
session he  fought  once  with  the  son  of  a  sena- 
tor ;  was  imprisoned  two  months ;  twice  paid  her 
debts,  and  finally  brought  her  into  England. 

Besides  this  most  lovely,  most  angelic  of  her 
sex,  Sir  Howell  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess 

a  friend  ;  a  man  of  firm  integrity.,  and 

most  unspotted  honour. 

_  For  this  dear  friend  he  had  engaged  himself 
in  two  bonds  for  five  thousand  pounds ;  had 
bailed  him  twice ;  and  an  execution  having  been 
laid  upon  his  goods,  during  one  of  Sir  Howell's 
excursions,  the  knight,  at  his  return,  took  him 
into  his  house,  as  he  had  before  into  his  bosom, 
and  supported  him  almost  at  equal  expense  with 
himself. 

This  dear  friend  repaid  this  generosity  by  an 
elopement  with  Lady  Laura,  with  Lady  Lau- 
ra's jewels,  and  with  all  the  baronet's  money 
they  could  get  hold  of,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
premeditated  fraud. 

This  double  assassination  of  love  and  friend- 
ship distracted  him.  He  traced  his  friend  to 
Vienna.  His  friend  run  him  honourably 
through  the  body ;  and  having  lost  the  most 
fiery  part  of  his  blood,  he  recovered,  and  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  remainder. 
•  He  was  complimented  on  his  return  with  a 
demand  of  the  five  thousand  pounds :  his  blood 
took  fire  again ;  he  defended  the  cause  through 
all  the  courts,  and  finally  paid  6734^.  7s.  lid. 

The  consumption  of  all  his  ready  money,  and 
a  debt  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  brought  him 
down  again  to  temperate.  Vain  were  the  allure- 
ments of  beauty ;  Ranelagh  was  insipid ;  the 
opera  tasteless  :  he  grew  sick  of  all  j  and  amu- 
sed himself  during  a  whole  summer,  in  mark- 
ing seven  thousand  venerable  oaks,  which  sha- 
ded his  fair  domain,  and  robbed  the  traveller  of 
many  a  view  of  the  antique  turrets. 

Philosophers  say,  effects  cannot  precede  their 
causes.  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  the  allowed 
effect  of  the  fall  of  the  oaks  in  the  following 
spring :  but  by  some  unknown  powers  of  na- 
ture, or  of  art,  this  effect  was  produced  at 

the  fall  of  the  leaf.  As  the  sum  entered  the  ba- 
ronet's purse,  the  magic  vapour  ascended  to  the 
brain,  and  renewed  its  ancient  phantasms.  On  the 
wings  of  the  post  he  flew  to  the  grand  theatre  of 
pleasure  :  yet,  hurt  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
past,  he  changed  the  immediate  scene  of  action, 
and  shone  adistinguishedmember  of  the  august, 
illustrious,  gold- despising  club  at  White's. 

There  let  us  leave  him  for  the  present ;  for 
the  receipt  of  the  second  letter  of  thy  adven- 
ture has  taken  away  all  inclination  to  say  a  word 
more  of  his.    Success  attend  thee,  Harry. 
Thine, 

John  Cpeslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Oh,  Jack,  Jack  !  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
or  bay  the  moon.  Now  could  I  direct  the  artil- 
lery of  heaven  against  those  things,  called  mi- 
nisters ;  who  make  the  murder  of  mankind  their 
sport ;  who,  from  the  lap  of  luxury,  issue  out 
their  orders  to  ravage,  to  assassinate  a  land. 
Thou  knowest  with  how  stoical  an  apathy  I  bore 
the  loss  of  my  property,  by  this  plague  and  pes- 
tilence of  Britain  ;  this  jest  of  the  surrounding 
nations — this  American  war !  But  the  sufferings 
of  the  all-accomplished  Miss  Melton,  of  the  girl 
I  love,  or  fear  I  love,  raises  the  storm  of  passion 
too  high  for  restraint.  I  have  lost  her,  Jack ; 
lost  her  by  the  vile  artifice  of  the  detested  Mrs 
P — .  If  anger  would  let  me,  I  could  lie  down 
and  die. 

Adieu. 

The  silence,  rather  than  the  sleep  of  the  night, 
has  assuaged  the  tempest  that  raged  within  me  ; 
and  as  I  have  an  hour  to  the  time  of  action,  I 
will  employ  it  in  the  continuation  of  my  tale. 

After  the  departure  of  Mrs  P— ,  we  prevail- 
ed upon  Miss  Melton,  who  seemed  quite  spent 
with  her  emotions,  to  eat  a  biscuit  steeped  in 
wine.  Nor  did  we  omit  anything  in  the  power 
of  words,  to  bring  her  mind  to  cheerfulness,  or 
at  least  to  composure.  To  inspire  her  with  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence,  we  told  her  all  we 
had  to  tell  concerning  ourselves.  I  told  her  of 
the  fall  of  my  house. — Alas  !  says  she,  then  we 
are  sufferers  in  the  same  cause. — I  told  her  of 
the  wickedness  of  my  brother.  She  blessed  my 
brother.  In  return  she  told  the  latter  part  of 
her  own  sad  tale.  I  cannot  relate  it  now  ;  nor 
never,  never  shall  I  relate  it  with  half  the  sweet 
and  tender  eloquence  with  which  it  was  express- 
ed ;  and  which,  with  the  wreck  of  beauty  she 
still  retains,  persuades  me,  that  once  she  must 
have  been  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex. 

A  different  scene  succeeded ;  for  the  supper 
came,  and  with  it  Mrs  P — ,  who,  supposing 
things  in  the  train  she  wished,  smiled  and 
smirked,  and  poured  out  such  a  profusion  of 
odious  fondness  on  Miss  Melton,  that  the  nausea 
was  intolerable. 

After  supper,  I  drew  Mrs  P —  to  one  side  of 
the  apartment,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her,  that  it  was  not  her  interest  to  detain  Miss 
Melton  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  which 
ought  to  be  a  commerce  with  the  willing  only. 

A  little  unwillingness,  she  said,  served  to  en- 
hance the  value ;  the  eager  volunteers  were  not 
the  most  sought  after. 

That  respects  the  exterior  of  decency  only ; 
no  gentleman  will  bear  the  absolute  repugnance 
which  he  will  always  meet  with  from  this  lady. 

Not  always,  perhaps ;  and  smiled. 
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Mrs  P — ,  says  I,  you  may  subject  the  body 
of  Miss  Melton  to  violation  ;  you  may  lay  her 
virtue  asleep  by  drugs,  or  drive  her  out  of  her 
senses  by  various  means.  If  you  do  any  of 
these,  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  be  too 
mild  a  punishment  for  you  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  am 
convinced  abhorrence  of  the  vice  by  which  you 
live  will  never  leave  her. 

As  I  spoke  with  emphasis,  I  could  perceive 
the  wretch  tremble  and  turn  pale.  I  lavished 
upon  her  a  few  more  of  my  moralities,  and  con- 
cluded with  advising  her  to  make  a  fair  and  ho- 
nest bill,  which  I  would  discharge  to-morrow, 
and  remove  Miss  Melton  to  some  cottage  in  the 
country,  where  she  may  regain  the  tranquillity 
she  has  lost  by  tumult  and  ill  usage. 

Curse  your  cottage  !  says  Madam  P — ;  I  see 
what  you  are  at ;  and  do  you  think  I  will  re- 
sign her  quietly  into  your  possession  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  persuade  you,  Mrs 
P — 3  that  my  sole  view  in  this  affair  is  a  virtu- 
ous one.  But  I  must  let  you  know  that  Miss 
Melton  is  a  free  woman,  and  has  a  right  to  go 
where  she  pleases. 

No,  she  said,  Miss  Melton  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  Captain  Suthall ;  he  took  her  prisoner 
upon  the  sea ;  he  gave  her  into  my  custody  ; 
and  to  no  other  man  will  I  deliver  her  

Except  a  gouty  lord,  or  under  an  hundred 
guineas.  If,  Mrs  P— ,  I  really  had  the  inten- 
tion to  debauch  Miss  Melton,  I  should,  like  a 
man  of  modern  honour,  pay  you  for  the  value 
received.  But,  notwithstanding  what  you  think, 
as  I  know  I  have  a  contrary  design,  I  think  it 
hard  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  little  good  one 
is  able  to  do  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
much  for  the  world's  benefit,  to  be  too  liberal 
in  the  reward  of  vice.  You  are  a  useful  wo- 
man, in  your  way,  Mrs  P — ,  I  own ;  populous 
cities,  for  aught  I  know,  might  be  worse  with- 
out you ;  but  certainly  you  should  only  beat  up 
for  volunteers,  and  not  be  allowed  to  press  into 
the  service. 

Mr  a — a — ,  says  she,  I  have  not  the  honour 
to  know  your  name ;  simple  fornication  is  not 
the  only  vice  of  populous  cities.  There  are  such 
things  as  fraud  and  hypocrisy.  Experience  has 
taught  me  the  value  of  an  old  caution  of  my 
mother's,  ".  Whenever  you  hear  a  man  brag  of 
his  honesty,  take  care  of  your  purse." 

Well  hit  off,  Jack. 

I  am  not  bragging  of  my  honesty,  madam  ;  I 
am  only  exercising  my  compassion.  You  will 
not  have  the  worse  customer  of  me  for  releasing 
Miss  Melton. 

Words  are  nothing,  sir. 

True,  madam ;  I  will  therefore  wait  upon 
you  to-morrow  evening,  and  endeavour  to  con- 
vince you  by  things.  In  the  meantime,  you  will 
please  to  consider  my  proposal  ■  I  will  just  take 
leave  of  Miss  Melton,  and  discharge  my  bill  at 
your  bar. 


I  did  these  things,  Jack,  and  got  clear  of  the 
house  for  something  under  five  guineas  ;  three 
of  which  the  kind  sisterhood  had  honoured  us 
with  the  libation  of,  in  arrack  and  calcavella. 

The  following  day,  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
works,  were  all  the  sorrowing  fair  one's.  I  arm- 
ed myself  with  proper  authority  to  demand,  if 
I  could  not  obtain  her  ;  and  actually  took  with 
me,  in  the  evening,  two  peace  officers,  with  war- 
rants, whom  I  placed  under  the  conduct  of  Tom 
Sutton,  within  three  doors  of  Mrs  P — 's  habi- 
tation. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  confusion,  and  rage, 
when  this  detested  old  woman  answered  my  in- 
quiry concerning  Miss  Melton's  health,  by  in- 
forming me  she  was  gone.  Many  a  kind  and 
affectionate  lesson  hast  thou  given  me,  my  bro- 
ther, on  the  impetuosity  of  my  temper  ;  I  flat- 
ter myself  they  have  sometimes  been  of  use ; 
but  here,  all  reflection  was  lost  in  an  instant ; 
my  imagination  kindled,  and  wisdom  took  an 
hasty  flight.    Mrs  P —  kept  her  coolness. 

Gone !  Where  ?  Take  care,  madam,  for,  by 
the  God  of  heaven,  if  she  has  been  injured, 
most  amply  shall  she  be  revenged  ! 

O  sir  !  (says  she,  with  a  malicious  sneer,)  I 
doubt  not  of  your  zeal  for  good  works.  But  she 
is  already  in  safe  hands,  sir,  very  safe  hands. 
She  will  be— protected,  sir,  and  in  due  time 
meet  the  rewards  due  to  her — virtue,  sir. 

The  tone  and  manner  of  this  drove  me  to 
distraction.  I  drew  my  sword,  and  might  have 
been  mad  enough  to  have  used  it  upon  the  old 
beldam ;  but  she  was  gone  in  an  instant.  I 
flew  to  Miss  Melton's  rooms ;  they  were  empty. 
I  searched  half  the  house  over ;  sent  the  fright- 
ened women  into  their  garrets,  and  the  waiters 
into  the  cellars  ;  and,  finally,  left  the  house., 
imprecating  vengeance  on  the  execrable  occu- 
pier. 

Oh,  Jack,  Jack  !  what  a  thing  is  man,  when 
under  the  influence  of  passion!  I  could  not 
boast  a  moment  of  propriety  during  the  whole 
evening.  Tom  reasoned,  soothed,  scolded,  and 
abused  me,  equally  in  vain.  Perfect  fatigue, 
and  weariness  of  anger,  threw  me  at  length 
into  the  arms  of  sleep.  The  first  hour  of  the 
morning  I  have  devoted  to  this  confession  of  my 
follies.  I  am  become  more  rational ;  and  we 
are  now  sallying  forth  in  quest  of  intelligence, 
determined,  if  we  fail  in  the  search,  to  consult 
counsel,  concerning  the  proper  method  of  for- 
cing Mrs  P —  to  a  discovery. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Henneth  Castle. 
Whilst  an  hundred  masons,  joiners,  carpen- 
ters, upholsterers,  et  ccetera,  are  employing  their 
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industry  in  modernizing  this  ancient  castle; 
whilst  all  the  shopkeepers  in  Cardigan  are  send- 
ing in  their  ammunition  stores ;  whilst  we  are 
in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Julia,  Mr 
Stanley,  and  Harriet ;  and  whilst  we  are  impa- 
tiently expecting  the  post,  with  happier  tidings 
of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Melton,  in  whose  fate 
we  are  much  interested,  what  can  I  do  better 
than  finish  the  sketch  of  the  brilliant  Sir  Howell 
Henneth,  whose  history,  amply  done,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  t(  The  Science  of  Re- 
duction, a-la-mode  d'Angleterre,"  might  be  the 
most  useful  work  pour  nous  autres,  that  nous 
autres  could  possibly  read. 

The  distinguished  and  spirited  part  this  gen- 
tleman now  played,  brought  on  some  conse- 
quences, not  uncommon,  indeed,  but  unexpect- 
ed, perhaps,  and  certainly  undesirable.  A  mul- 
titude of  mouldy  parchments,  long  confined  in 
damp  and  solitary  cells,  escaped  their  gloomy 
prisons,  and  found  their  way  into  some  or  other 
of  the  inns  of  court.  Agents,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  land  valuers,  sprung  up  upon  all 
parts  of  the  estate,  some  to  improve  Welch  in- 
dustry, by  raising  of  lands,  others,  to  support 
the  honour  of  the  knight,  by  the  fall  of  all  the 
remaining  timber,  or  by  raising  fines  for  the 
renewal  of  leases. 

But  the  circumstance  that  does  him  most  ho- 
nour with  the  sons  of  chance,  is,  his  being  the 
original  granter  of  life  annuities  to  the  swarthy 
sons  of  Judah,  now  a  commerce  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  moment.  A  statue  ought  to  have 
been  erected  to  him  in  the  front  of  the  syna- 
gogue. But  public  virtue  now-a-days — hah, 
Harry  ! 

Gamesters  may  be  divided  (botanically)  into 
two  genera ;  those  who  think  too  much,  and 
those  who  think  too  little.  Sir  Howell  was  now 
become  so  decidedly  of  this  latter  family,  that, 
it  is  presumed,  he  would  totally  have  lost  all 
power  of  reflection,  had  it  not  been  for  a  fortu- 
nate fit  of  sickness,  and  the  impertinence  of  an 
old  steward,  who,  having  grown  grey  in  the  fa- 
mily, had  contracted  a  kind  of  regard  for  it ;  and, 
having  been  the  fondler  of  Sir  Howell  when  in 
his  infancy,  the  plebeian  had  presumed  to  con- 
tract a  personal  affection  to  him. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  clear  conviction, 
that  out  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
seven  flowed  into  the  purses  of  aliens ;  one,  and 
the  fee  simple  of  the  rest,  remained  to  Sir 
Howell.  The  steward  did  not  relish  this  symp- 
tom of  decayed  faculties.  The  knight  as  little 
relished  another ;  the  loss  of  memory.  For, 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  mental  powers,  out 
of  a  thousand  hours  spent  in  the  noble  pastime 
of  Cinque  and  Quatre,  he  could  not  recollect 
five  that  had  given  him  real  pleasure,  in  action 
or  reflection.  This  was  insupportable.  He 
made,  therefore,  a  passionate  and  vindictive  re- 
solution to  worship  other  gods  ;  and,  what  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  he  kept  it. 


To  finish  the  routine  of  ways  and  means,  by 
which  English  gentlemen  undo  themselves,  to 
the  admiration  of  foreigners,  with  such  infinite 
speed  and  spirit,  it  was  now  necessary  to  be- 
come a  courtier.  He  grounded  his  hopes  of 
rising  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  on  his 
interest  in  four  Welch  boroughs,  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Cardigan  at  large.  The  foundation  was 
good;  the  minister  received  him  into  the  ho- 
nourable order  of  unefficient  placemen,  and  sent 
him  into  Wales  to  cultivate  his  borough  inte- 
rest. When  such  mighty  interests  are  at  stake, 
expense  is  not  to  be  regarded.  The  election 
came  on.  Himself  stood  for  the  shire.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  county  had  an  aversion  to  si- 
necure-men, and  still  greater  to  broken  game- 
sters. He  was  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority. 
The  boroughs  shewed  still  greater  contempt  of 
the  candidates  he  supported.  To  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  humiliation,  on  his  return  to 
court,  the  minister  turned  his  back  upon  him  ; 
and,  having  contracted  a  fresh  debt  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  found  himself  unable  to  live 
amongst  his  equals.  He  retained,  however,  a 
salutary  pride,  that  would  not  permit  him  to 
descend.  He  threw  up  his  place  with  disdain, 
and  retired  to  this  castle,  fully  imbued  with 
the  surly  spirit  of  misanthropy. 

For  about  ten  years,  which  the  old  steward 
lived,  he  indulged  this  splenetic  disposition  to 
its  utmost  extent,  seldom  seeing  the  face  of  a 
human  creature  but  his  footman.  I  except  old 
Vellum,  who  would,  in  spite  of  all  the  knight's 
moroseness,  force  himself  into  the  interdicted 
presence,  and  oblige  him  to  hear  his  remon- 
strances. These  were  principally  to  induce  him 
to  attend  to,  and  understand,  his  own  business ; 
Which  if  you  do  not,  says  the  good  old  man,  at 
my  death,  your  affairs  will  be  in  the  greatest 
confusion  ;  and  absolute  ruin  the  most  probable 
consequence.  Old  Hollitt,  for  that  was  his  name, 
succeeded  by  dint  of  perseverance ;  and,  whilst 
he  lived,  the  knight  did  not  fall  into  many  of 
those  whimsical  particularities,  which  distin- 
guished the  close  of  his  existence.  At  Hollitt's 
death,  Sir  Howell's  affairs  were  rather  in  a 
prosperous  way.  Some  annuities,  granted  for 
the  lives  of  others,  had  fallen  in  ;  some  mort- 
gages had  been  paid  off.  The  knight,  without 
taking  another  steward,  continued  his  business 
in  the  same  train,  and  was  getting  rich  apace. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  with  re- 
turning wealth,  the  desire  of  renewing  some  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  youth  might  have  returned, 
also ;  but  his  pride  had  suffered  so  severely  in 
the  latter  conflicts,  that  it  would  not  permit  him 
to  enter  the  world  again.  Besides,  he  had 
lately  made  it  his  principal  amusement  to  write 
bitter  philippics  against  its  pleasures,  and  had 
by  this  means  convinced  himself,  that  he  de- 
spised and  had  renounced  it  for  ever.  I  will 
conclude  by  giving  you  a  view  of  his  personal 
peculiarities,  and  his  manner  of  living,  for  seven 
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or  eight  of  his  last  years ;  and  you  will  he  asto- 
nished at  the  strange  mixture  of  genius,  whim, 
misanthropy,  and  benevolence. 

Besides  his  bed-chamber,  he  occupied  two 
parlours  ;  in  one  he  breakfasted,  dined,  supped, 
and  transacted  all  the  business  he  chose  to 
transact ;  in  the  other  he  read,  wrote,  and, 
properly  speaking,  lived,  and  into  which  not  a 
creature  but  himself  had  entered  for  the  last 
five  years.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  this,  he 
provided  for  his  little  wants  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Imprimis,  a  bell  in  the  servants'  hall,  the 
wire  ending  within  a  foot  of  the  knob  of  his 
elbow  chair. 

Secondly,  the  wall  of  his  room  pierced  into 
the  passage,  to  admit  one  end  of  a  tin  tube ;  the 
other  end  carried  along  the  inner  walls,  and 
ending  near  the  said  great  chair. 

Thirdly,  another  opening  into  the  passage,  to 
which  was  fitted  a  door,  which  opened,  and  was 
bolted,  on  the  inside. 

Through  the  tube,  messages  were  delivered, 
and  commands  returned  ;  through  the  opening 
the  knight  received  his  parcels,  letters,  and 
what  else  he  wanted,  within  the  limits  of  its 
magnitude. 

But  the  great  business  of  all  was  to  provide  a 
supply  of  coals  for  his  fire,  and  for  the  taking 
away  the  ashes.  For  this  purpose  he  construct- 
ed two  closets,  with  each  a  door  opening  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  fire-place,  and  with  each  an- 
other door  opening  into  the  adjoining  room,  out 
of  which  the  closets  were  taken.  The  keys  of 
these  outer  doors  he  kept  himself ;  and  when 
he  chose  it,  he  had  the  one  filled  with  coals  and 
wood  of  the  proper  dimensions,  and  the  other 
emptied  of  its  ashes.  The  fire  he  was  obliged 
to  light  himself,  all  his  ingenuity  not  being 
able  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  avoiding 
this  inconvenience. 

Whenever  he  left  this  favourite  room,  he 
locked  himself  out ;  and  when  he  entered,  he 
locked  himself  in. 

I  think,  Hairy,  amongst  other  qualities,  I 
mentioned  the  knight's  benevolence,  of  which 
no  glimmering  has  hitherto  appeared. 

I  have  said  before,  that  he  had  become  his 
own  steward,  that  is,  he  received  his  own  rents, 
and  set  his  own  estates.  If  any  tenant  com- 
plained of  loss  of  cattle,  or  poorness  of  crops, 
Sir  Howell  took  the  money  he  brought,  and 
gave  him  a  receipt  in  full.  This  exposed  him 
to  great  imposition.  His  tenants  grew  cunning, 
and  generally  came  with  a  miserable  tale  of  woe, 
or  with  complaints  of  the  bitter  badness  of  the 
times,  and  how  ill  everything  went  at  court, 
which  they  soon  found  was  the  most  relished, 
by  which  they  never  failed  of  a  handsome  abate- 
ment. One  of  these,  whose  rent  indeed  was  only 
twelve  pounds  a-year,  but  which  he  had  not  paid 
of  three  years,  carried  his  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
complain  to  the  baronet  that  he  was  quite  un- 


able to  pay  the  taxes  and  levies,  for  which  they 
would  seize  upon  his  stock,  unless  his  honour 
would  be  kind  enough  to  stand  his  friend.  His 
honour  was  kind :  he  paid  the  taxes,  and  gave 
him  a  receipt  for  rent  as  usual.  Perhaps,  Harry, 
thou  wilt  say  this  is  weakness,  not  benevolence. 
It  may  be  so,  I  will  not  contest  it ;  what  follows 
is  more  marked. 

In  the  area  that  fronts  the  baronet's  late 
apartment,  we  observed  several  heaps  of  the 
common  pebble  stone,  and  wondering  for  what 
use  they  could  have  been  collected, — I  believe, 
gentlemen,  says  an  elderly  labourer,  I  can  give 
you  some  information.  His  honour  that's  dead 
and  gone,  God  bless  him !  neither  liked  to  see  a 
poor  man  starve,  nor  be  idle.  So  when  work 
was  scant  in  the  country,  in  winter  time,  when 
the  brick-kilns  could  not  gang,  he  set  as  many 
of  us  as  wanted  employment  to  work  in  carry- 
ing these  same  heaps  of  stones  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  you  might  see  his  honour  peep- 
ing out  of  the  window  now  and  then,  just  to  see 
if  we  kept  in  motion,  and  that  was  all  he  want- 
ed. But  in  summer,  when  the  kilns  could  go, 
he  set  us  to  make  bricks ;  then  to  wheel  'em  up 
the  hill,  to  this  high  ground  here,  in  barrows  ; 
and  then  to  pile  'em  o'  heaps  ;  and  sometimes, 
when  winter  came  again,  his  honour  would  dis- 
like the  place  where  they  stood,  or  the  form  o' 
them,  or  something  or  other,  and  then  they 
must  be  moved. 

The  fellow,  observing  we  listened  to  his  tale, 
went  on. — His  honour's  head,  God  bless  him  ! 
took  two  strange  turns  about  these  same  bricks, 
which  we  could  never  rightly  count  for.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  it  was  because  he  was  tired 
of  seeing  the  same  and  the  same  over  again  :  and 
so  he  made  us  dig  a  large  trench  under  ground, 
and  bury  one  heap  of  an  hundred  thousand  in  it ; 
and  then  the  earth  was  to  be  carried  down  the 
hill  in  barrows :  so  that  was  a  pure  tough  job. 
But  the  other  was  more  odder  still.  Nothing 
would  serve  him  one  day,  but  to  burn  a  heap  of 
about  fifty  thousand.  We  assured  his  honour 
the  bricks  would  be  spoiled ;  but  he  damned  us, 
God  bless  him  !  and  said,  -what  was  that  to  us  ? 

So  to  it  we  went  fairly ;  and  that's  the  heap 
you  see  yonder  all  run  and  melted  like  together. 
I  warrant  it  costs  more  to  move  that  heap  than 
to  make  two  such ;  and  yet  I  never  saw  his  ho- 
nour better  pleased.  He  was  a  vast  comical 
gentleman,  to  be  sure,  at  times ;  but  he  never 
would  allow  us  a  sup  of  bettermost  drink.  And 
what's  odder  and  odder,  in  summer  time,  when 
wages  were  highest  everywhere  else,  he  gave  us 
a  shilling  a-week  less  than  he  did  in  winter, 
when  they  were  lowest  all  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There's  a  system,  Harry ;  not  the  best  pos- 
sible, it  is  true,  for  the  same  expense  might 
have  produced  essential  improvements ;  but 
mighty  well  adapted  to  a  man  who  liked  to  see 
business  done  under  his  own  eye,  and  who  chose 
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to  do  some  good  with  his  money,  without  in- 
juring the  country,  or  doing  violence  to  his  her- 
metical  determinations. 

Well !  at  length  Sir  Howell  died,  after  an 
illness  of  five  days  only,  with  the  key  of  his  he- 
loved  apartment  in  his  hreeches  pocket,  careful- 
ly lodged  under  his  pillow.  His  nearest  rela- 
tions, those  who  lived  nearest  I  mean,  being 
summoned,  dared,  after  his  funeral,  to  enter 
this  sacred  repository.  The  tables,  the  chairs, 
the  window  seats,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
floor,  were  scattered  over  with  books,  manu- 
scripts, scraps  of  writing,  letters,  receipts,  old 
bonds  and  covenants,  together  with  much  dirt, 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  guineas.  But 
the  baronet's  favourite  storehouse  for  this  latter 
commodity  seemed  to  be  the  ash  closet,  in  which 
were  found  some  scores. 

For  some  cause  or  other,  this  closet  had  gone 
a  much  longer  time  than  usual  since  it  was 
emptied,  so  that  the  stock  was  now  so  large  as 
to  extend  itself  over  the  right  corner  of  the  room 
to  a  considerable  thickness  ;  and  thence,  with- 
out any  solution  of  continuity,  all  before  the 
front  of  the  fire,  and  even  three  inches  deep  un- 
der the  baronet's  armed  chair. 

And  yet,  Harry,  (of  what  whimsical  mate- 
rials has  nature  compounded  the  brain  of  man  !) 
this  very  personage  was  nice,  and  rather  finical, 
in  the  appearance  and  cleanliness  of  his  bed- 
chamber and  the  other  parlour. 

On  his  first  becoming  a  recluse,  he  was  exact 
and  neat  in  his  dress  ;  of  which  he  grew  negli- 
gent by  degrees,  till,  towards  the  eve  of  his  life, 
his  customary  habit  was  a  morning  gown,  patch- 
ed and  darned  with  his  own  industrious  hand  ; 
an  old  pair  of  breeches,  miserably  rent ;  stock- 
ings with  holes,  and  commonly  of  two  sorts  ;  a 
red  woollen  night-cap,  and  blue  morocco  slip- 
pers. 

His  writings,  not  relative  to  business,  were 
put  on  heaps  into  a  room  by  themselves,  and  as 
they  also  are  become  Mr  Foston's  property,  I 
have  access  when  I  please.  He  indulged  him- 
self much  in  satire,  but  it  wants  variety.  I  am 
most  pleased  with  a  kind  of  history  of  his  own 
life,  with  his  reflections  on  the  several  events 
after  he  had  become  misanthropical.  If  the 
world  should  give  me  any  intimation  of  a  desire 
to  see  this,  I  will  prepare  it  as  well  as  I  am  able. 
Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

I  have  found  her,  Jack  !  I  have  found  her  ! 
and  am  almost  as  mad  as  Archimedes  when  he 
discovered  his  problem.  She  is  safely  lodged  at 
Mrs  Lyon's,  a  very  humane  widow  in  Bond- 
street,  where  she  has  all  the  attentions  her  weak 


state  of  body,  and  still  more  wretched  one  of 
mind,  require.  I  cannot  resist  the  vanity  of 
giving  thee  a  detail. 

In  our  deliberations,  two  probable  suspicions 
occurred:  that  Mrs  P —  had  put  Miss  Melton 
into  the  hands  of  some  powerful  debauchee,  or 
had  caused  her  to  be  arrested  for  debt ;  suppo- 
sing the  latter,  it  could  be  done  only  to  terrify 
her  into  compliance  ;  and  therefore  it  was  most 
likely  she  would  remain  some  days  in  the  house 
of  the  bailiff.  Tom  engaged  to  procure  a  list  of 
all  the  sheriff's  officers  in  the  west  of  this  city, 
whilst  I  was  to  endeavour  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence, if  possible,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mrs  P — 's  hotel  is  situated  in  a  court,  and  is 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  it.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  would  be  information  to  thee,  Jack,  or  I 
would  give  thee  the  topography,  with  the  pro- 
file and  elevation  thereof.  My  first  inquiry  was 
at  a  fruiterer's,  who  sold  me  a  shilling's  worth 
of  oranges,  and  gave  me  an  assurance  into  the 
bargain,  that  she  minded  nobody's  business  but 
her  own.  I  was  less  civilly  treated  at  a  green 
grocer's,  and  at  a  chandler's  shop.  I  was  sen- 
sible the  manner  of  inquiry  was  awkward  and 
abrupt,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  con- 
versation, if  I  hoped  to  get  any  intelligence. 

A  few  doors  farther  was  a  little  milliner's 
shop ;  the  mistress  was  leaning  over  the  door. 
May'st  thou,  said  I,  be  a  relation  of  Sterne's 
gentle  Parisienne ! — I  asked  for  gloves  ;  she 
shewed  me  a  parcel :  I  took  up  a  pair,  and  be- 
gan trying  them  on. — They  are  too  little,  says 
she. — But  I  shall  try,  madam  j  and  rip  it  went 
in  an  instant.-r— Gentlemen  are  so  boisterous, 
said  she. 

And  how  do  you  fit  your  customers,  madam  ? 
By  the  eye,  sir. 

Then  please  to  choose  me  a  pair. 

These,  sir,  will  fit  you  exactly. — They  did. 

You  have  an  excellent  eye  indeed,  madam  ; 
ten  years  ago,  I  fancy,  it  was  a  sparkling  one. 

I  thought  so  too,  sir,  once ;  but  a  brilliant  is 
little  valued  when  set  in  lead. 

I  presume  it  was  in  your  power  to  have  set  it 
in  gold  ? 

Yes,  sir,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  other  jewels 
which  my  silly  grandmother  taught  me  to  set  a 
value  on,  but  which  seem  to  have  sunk  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind  since  my  grandmother 
was  young. 

Then,  of  course,  they  do  not  stand  so  high  as 
formerly  in  your  own  esteem  ? 

Much  the  same,  sir ;  only  I  have  something 
less  enthusiasm.  Prejudices  of  education,  you 
know,  sir,  are  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Then,  it  is  probable  the  ladies  of  that  man- 
sion had  no  grandmothers  ? 

I  think  otherwise,  sir,  and  that  they  find  the 
remembrance  of  them  grievous,  when  they  are 
sober. 

This  is  conjecture,  I  suppose ;  you  can  have 
no  acquaintance  within  those  sacred  walls,  be- 
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cause  your  grandmother  brought  you  up  in  so 
different  a  religion. 

She  did  not  forbid  me  to  sell  ribbons  or  lace 
to  the  professors  of  any  religion. 

0  charming  !  then  you  can,  upon  occasion, 
direct  a  stranger's  choice  to  a  deserving  nun  ? 

Pardon  me,  sir ;  selling  ribbons  does  not  qua- 
lify me  to  judge  of  —  merit. 

You  see,  I  suppose,  many  fresh  faces,  as  well 
as  handsome  ones  ? 

Yes,  the  succession  is  pretty  quick ;  they  are 
but  a  short-lived  race. 

It  happens  here,  as  in  other  nunneries,  I  pre- 
sume, they  are  not  all  volunteers  ? 

Mostly  so,  I  believe.  You  gentlemen  first 
seduce  them  from  the  protection  of  parents; 
and,  having  treated  them  with  a  few  months  of 
fond  rapture,  your  appetites  jade,  and  all  the 
rest  is  peevishness  and  ill-nature.  The  young 
creatures  learn  to  drink,  to  drown  reflection  ; 
you  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and  they  become 

 nuns,  and  please  you,  for  bread.    This  is 

the  ordinary  process.  Accidents,  such  as  pover- 
ty, fraud,  or  violence,  may  bring  reluctant  la- 
dies to  take  the  veil ;  but  it  seldom  hap- 
pens. 

Have  any  of  these  fallen  under  your  cogni- 
zance ? 
A  few. 

How  does  the  worthy  governess  proceed  with 
these  refractories  ? 

By  two  general  methods,  temptation  and  ter- 
ror. If  the  first  fails,  they  are  threatened  with 
a  prison,  which  few  have  the  fortitude  to  visit. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  betrayed  here,  who  got  out  a  woman 
of  virtue  still  ? 

Never,  unless  I  saw  it  this  morning. 

Now  I  think  of  it,  madam,  I  want  some 
ruffles  ;  and  I  will  trust  your  eye,  which,  if  not 
so  sparkling,  is  still  as  penetrating  as  ever,  with 
the  choice  of  six  pair :  and  really  you  are  a 
woman  of  such  good  humour,  that  I  do  not 
design  our  acquaintance  shall  end  here. 

You  are  very  obliging,  sir. 

But  concerning  this  miracle  of  chastity — do 
you  know  her  ? 

1  have  seen  her  once  only  in  the  way  of  my 
profession. 

Then  it  is  from  hearsay,  you  conclude  her  a 
woman  of  virtue  ? 

No,  sir ;  from  what  I  saw  at  the  time. 

You  make  me  curious,  madam ;  will  you 
favour  me  with  a  few  particulars  ? 

About  a  fortnight  since  I  was  sent  for  by  Mrs 
P — ,  to  shew  a  lady  some  caps,  gloves,  lace,  &c. 

I  was  conducted  into  a  room  where  this 
stranger  sat,  along  with  Madam  P —  and  a 
mantua-maker. 

The  lady  was  weeping,  and  seemed  so  much 
absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  that  she  took 
no  notice  of  me  or  my  wares,  which  I  spread 
upon  a  table  before  her. 


Will  you  have  the  goodness,  madam,  says  I, 
to  look  over  my  little  matters? 

No,  says  she,  with  emphasis.  Then  turning 
to  Mrs  P — ,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  Why,  said  she, 
with  a  kind  of  dignified  sorrow,  her  words  half 
obstructed  with  her  emotions,  why  will  you  thus 
persist  in  teazing  me  ?  Once  for  all,  I  am  not 
for  your  purpose.  I  desire  nothing  ;  I  will 
accept  nothing  from  you. 

One  might  expect  a  little  civility,  miss,  at 
least,  for  an  offered  kindness. 

Kindness !  what  kindness  ?  Insidious  woman ! 
can  you  not  be  content  to  make  an  infamous 
gain  by  voluntary  vice,  without  subjecting  the 
votaries  of  virtue  to  your  abominable  commerce? 
What  right  have  you  to  control  my  inclination, 
or  subject  my  person  to  a  prostitution  I  abhor  ? 
Take  care,  Mrs  P — ;  though  born  in  a  distant 
country,  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  per- 
son to  support,  assist,  or  protect  me ;  without 
knowing,  if  I  was  out  of  your  walls,  which  way 
to  procure  myself  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  lodging 
for  a  night,  I  demand  my  liberty.  Deny  it  me 
at  your  peril.  Destitute  as  I  am,  I  may  one 
day  find  means  to  call  you  to  account  for  these 
outrages. 

A  horrible  outrage,  indeed,  replies  Mrs  P — , 
to  receive  you  in  this  forlorn  condition,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  the  means  of  life,  and  to  bestow 
even  affluence  upon  you  without  labour. 

Grant  me  patience,  says  the  lady,  what  a 
prostitution  of  words  !  Let  me  ask  you,  madam, 
what  labour,  what  drudgery,  will  not  a  delicate 
mind  undergo,  rather  than  subject  its  person  to 
indiscriminate  lust  ? — But  I  talk  in  vain.  It  is 
impossible  you  should  have  any  idea  of  the  loath- 
ing and  disgust,  the  bare  idea  of  this  is  capable 
of  producing  in  untainted  minds.  Till  mine  is 
as  corrupt  and  foul  as  your  own,  your  persua- 
sions, your  terrors,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of 
your  black  arts,  will  be  employed  in  vain  upon 
me.  Have  some  regard  for  your  own  interest, 
madam,  if  you  have  none  for  innocence  and 
virtue ;  dismiss  these  people  with  their  gaudy 
baits,  and  save  yourself  the  regret  of  wasting 
your  money  on  a  fruitless  enterprize. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  mantua-maker 
and  myself  made  a  very  contemptible  appear- 
ance during  this  dialogue ;  but  Mrs  P —  relie- 
ved us. — Pity,  says  she,  in  a  tragic  tone,  that  one 
who  talks  so  well  should  talk  in  vain  ;  but  I 
was  born  to  be  overwhelmed  with  virtuous  tor- 
rents :  they  are  pretty  things  for  books,  to  be 
sure ;  but  in  common  life,  naked,  suffering 
chastity  is  little  known,  and  less  regarded. 
However,  miss,  the  gowns  have  been  ordered 
on  your  account,  and  to  your  account  I  shall 
place  them.    Mrs  Morris,  let  ine  see  your  bill. 

The  mantua-maker  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
command  ;  the  bill  was  produced  and  paid, 
without  the  least  cavil  or  deduction. 

And  now,  Mrs  Tyrrell,  since  this  lady  will 
not  —  Mrs  Morris  and  I  will  look  over  your 
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commodities ;  for  christian  charity  obliges  us 
to  return  good  for  evil. 

Miss  Melton,  for  that  is  her  name,  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  but  answered  not ;  nor  would 
she  have  spoke  another  word,  or  have  honoured 
us  with  the  least  notice,  if  Mrs  P —  had  not 
spitefully  applied  to  her  for  her  approbation  of 
every  trifling  article,  and  insulted  her  by  per- 
petual sarcasms  on  suffering  chastity. 

At  length,  resentment  of  such  injurious  treat- 
ment got  the  better  of  her  mild  patience  :  but 
instead  of  serious  reproaches,  she  retorted  upon 
MrsP —  in  the  finest  strain  of  irony ;  and  turned 
the  tables  upon  her  with  such  a  bitter,  biting 
applause,  that,  though  she  has  all  the  effrontery 
her  profession  requires,  she  was  quite  confound- 
ed. The  arrows  glanced  thick  upon  us,  and 
heartily  glad  I  was  when  the  .business  drew 
towards  a  conclusion.  I  received  about  five 
pounds ;  and  when  we  were  about  to  withdraw, 
she  curtseyed  to  us  all  with  a  fine  mock  solem- 
nity, and  returned  Mrs  P —  her  profoundest 
thanks  for  her  unbounded  generosity ;  observing 
at  the  same  time,  that  these  regalia  were  too 
magnificent  to  be  the  property  of  an  individual  ; 
and  advised  her  to  deposit  them  for  the  general 
good  of  the  society. — Poor  lady  !  these  were 
the  happy  spirits  of  an  hour,  which  I  am  afraid 
have  since  been  deeply  humbled. 

About  three  o'clock  this  morning,  as  I  lay 
awake  over  the  shop  here,  I  thought  I  obser- 
ved some  unusual  glances  of  light ;  I  got  up  to 
the  window,  and  by  the  running  to  and  fro  of 
people  in  the  front  apartments,  I  could  plain- 
ly discern  that  something  was  doing  more  than 
common — of  what  nature  I  know  not.  About 
ten  this  morning  I  saw  Miss  Melton,  attend- 
ed by  a  bailiff,  step  into  a  hackney  coach.  My 
heart  aches  for  the  poor  lady  ;  but  fortune  has 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  afford  her  the  least 
assistance. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  Mrs  Tyrrell.  You  don't 
know  the  officer,  I  doubt  ? 

Too  well,  sir ;  I  have  more  than  once  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  his  guest,  being  violently 
suspected  of  poverty. 

You  are  ill  situated  for  business,  Mrs  Tyr- 
rell ;  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  the 
means  of  procuring  you  a  better  situation. 

It  is  a  genteel  compliment,  sir ;  I  have  seen 
too  much  of  the  world,  to  expect  it  can  be  any- 
thing more  from  a  stranger, 
h-  You  are  right,  madam  ;  sudden  overflowings 
of  generosity  are  seldom  seen,  and  always  to  be 
suspected.  But  I  deal  not  in  romance  ;  I  will 
talk  to  you  in  plain  and  open  language  :  I  came 
this  very  morning  with  the  professed  intention 
of  getting  intelligence  concerning  Miss  Melton. 
I  would  have  given  twenty  guineas  for  the  in- 
formation you  have  given  me  ;  as  I  have  got  it 
so  easily,  I  shall  give  you  only  ten  :  but  I  may 
want  your  farther  assistance — Miss  Melton 
must  not  only  be  relieved,  but  possibly  Mrs 


P —  punished.  But  before  I  can  expect  you  to 
aid  in  this  latter  purpose,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  put  you  into  a  situation  not  to  fear  her  : 
here  is  my  address ;  inquire  my  character,  or 
rather  that  of  my  brother,  on  whose  benevo- 
lence I  assume  for  the  happy  event  of  this  af- 
fair. I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow.  I  must 
know  all  your  little  affairs,  and  I  hope  you  will 
favour  me  with  some  of  your  wishes.  At  pre- 
sent, I  must  beg  a  direction  to  the  sheriff's  offi- 
cer.— she  gave  it  me  without  a  word,  the  tears 
flowing  plentifully  down  her  cheeks.  I  slipt 
the  promised  reward  into  her  hand,  and  took 
my  leave ;  as  I  will  now  do  of  thee. 
Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


Julia  Foston  to  Laura  Stanley. 

Henneth  Castle. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  first  part  of 
my  Laura's  letter,  which  she  calls  exotic,  is  the 
genuine  effusion  of  her  mind,  and  the  latter  an 
uncongenial  flow ;  perhaps  pour  le  badinage,  per- 
haps to  rally  what  she  may  call  my  prudery.  I 
am  not  so  great  a  prude,  however,  as  to  be  of- 
fended with  the  lively  sallies  of  my  friend ;  nor 
will  my  reason  permit  me  to  approve  them.  You 
may  be  innocently  merry,  innocently  gay  ;  but 
I  am  not  equally  certain,  you  can  be  innocently 
arch.  There  is  a  guilt  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
a  guilt  of  the  body ;  loose  ideas  may  stain  the 
immaculate  whiteness  of  the  one,  as  loose  ac- 
tions may  contaminate  the  purity  of  the  other. 

But  let  us  waive  all  talk  about  innocence  and 
guilt,  which  you  will  say,  and  perhaps  justly, 
are  here  improperly  applied. 

To  shew  you  how  learned  I  am  become,  by 
conversing  with  college  gentlemen,  I  will  dis- 
course logically ;  nay  actually  give  you  a  syl- 
logism, grounded  on  premises  you  will  not  dis- 
pute. 

Major.  'Tis  the  wish  of  women  to  please 
mankind. 

Minor.  Modesty  in  women  pleases  man- 
kind. 

Conclusion.  Therefore  women  ought  to  be 
modest. 

Oh  !  replies  my  Laura,  appearances  will  do 
every  bit  as  well. 

No,  Laura ;  deceit  is  liable  to  detection.  The 
end  proposed  will  be  answered  infinitely  better, 
by  accustoming  the  mind  to  real  chastity  of 
idea. 

My  daughters,  Laura,  if  nature  ordains  me 
any,  howsoever  adorned  without,  shall,  "  like 
the' daughters  of  the  king,  be  all  glorious  with- 
in :"  I  will  weave  the  robe  of  modesty  for  them 
with  an  unceasing  hand  :  my  maids  of  honour 
too  shall  wear  it ;  and  my  Laura,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, shall  be  all  conspicuous. 
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Yesternight,  accompanied  by  Mr  William 
Stanley,  and  Harriet,  I  took  possession  of  this 
ancient  castle,  and  my  new  dignity.  We  found 
my  father  and  Mr  Cheslyn  up  to  the  ears  in  brick, 
mortar,  and  contrivance,  endeavouring  to  give 
the  house,  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  half  the 
principality,  a  certain  portion  of  modern  conve- 
nience and  elegance,  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  its  present  gothic  air  and  style. 

I  have  made  an  excursion  about  some  of  the 
environs  this  morning,  which  have  been  totally 
neglected  by  the  last  possessor :  they  contain, 
like  an  unhewn  block  of  marble,  a  great  num- 
ber of  latent  beauties,  many  of  w^ich,  as  the 
spring  is  yet  early,  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  be 
able  to  call  forth  this  summer. 

I  have,  without  your  leave,  Laura,  applied  to 
Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Stanley,  for  your  imme- 
diately leaving  Boulogne,  and  blessing  me  with 
your  society  ;  but  you  yourself  will  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  bold  extent  of  my  request  ; — to  be 
mine,  till  God  or  man  do  us  part.  If  I  can 
obtain  my  boon,  I  shall  think  myself  a  daugh- 
ter of  Eve  in  Paradise  ;  not  an  Eve  herself ;  for 
her  happiness  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
Adam. 

Man  at  present  (I  except  my  father)  makes 
no  part  of  my  permanent  felicity,  though  he 
may  sometimes  contribute  to  it, — for  a  time. 
Adieu,  my  Laura,  write  immediately  to 
Your  affectionate 

Julia  Foston. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

From  my  kind  communicative  milliner,  I 
went  directly  to  the  house  of  the  sheriff's  offi- 
cer. A  maid  servant  opened  the  door.  I  asked 
for  Miss  Melton.  She  knew  no  such  person. — 
The  lady  who  was  brought  here  yesterday  : 
she  knew  nothing  of  it. — Is  your  master  at 
home  ? — She  could  not  tell. — Or  your  mistress, 
or  the  cat,  or  the  dog  ?  for  I  presume  every 
living  thing  knows  something,  except  thyself. 
— Mass,  I  was  a  comical  gentleman,  and  she 
would  call  her  mistress. — Her  mistress  came ; 
but  did  I  think  she  was  obliged  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  trumpery  people  her  husband 
was  continually  bringing  in  ?  she  would  give 
me  to  know  she  was  above  all  such  low  com- 
pany.— Heaven  forbid,  madam,  that  you  should 
sully  the  majesty  of  your  greatness,  by  any  com- 
munication with  the  children  of  poverty  and 
misfortune  !  but  I  have  had  an  education  too 
low  to  imbibe  such  lofty  ideas ;  therefore,  may 
it  please  your  dignity  to  order  me  to  be  shewn 
to  Miss  Melton's  apartment. 

A  cloud  gathered  on  the  lady's  awful  brow, 
indicative  of  scorn  and  anger ;  but  I  was  re- 


lieved from  its  effects,,  by  the  entrance  of  the 
officer  himself. 

Mr  Tatnall,  your  servant ;  I  would  wish  to 
speak  to  Miss  Melton ;  will  you  please  to  intro- 
duce me  ? 

Sir,  sir,  sir;  I,  I,  I,  excuse  me,  you  are 
quite  a  stranger,  sir;  rubbing  his  hands  and 
shewing  evident  marks  of  confusion  in  his  face. 

Pho  !  prithee  man,  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
whole  story  from  Mrs  P— ,  or  how  should  I 
know  of  her  being  here  ? 

Why,  sir,  you  may  or  you  may  not ;  but  Mrs 
P — 's  orders  are,  not  to  admit  visitors. 

Oh,  then,  she  is  a  prisoner  of  state,  1  find, 
and  you  act  under  a  general  warrant.  Well, 
sir,  if  I  cannot  obtain  your  permission,  I  must 
have  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  I  believe.  You 
know  the  consequence,  I  suppose. 

Why,  sir,  I  dare  say  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
sir  ;  and  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  this  way. 

He  led  me  into  a  small  room  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  witli  a  little  window  looking  into  a  back 
yard.  Something  in  imitation  of  a  bed,  a  chair, 
and^a  broken  table,  made  up  the  furniture.  An 
hectic  flush  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  Miss 
Melton,  on  the  sight  of  me.  She  rose  with 
difficulty,  apparently  from  excess  of  weakness  ; 
I  re-seated  her. — I  am  excessively  shocked,  Miss 
Melton,  to  see  you  in  so  distressed  a  situation. 
She  replied  with  half  a  smile,  I  had  lately  seen 
her  in  a  worse  :  I  cannot,  says  she,  boast  much 
of  the  elegance  of  my  apartment;  but  it  has 
one  advantage  over  those  I  left  yesterday, — at 
least  I  hope  so,  looking  at  Mr  Tatnall, — I  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  it  but  poverty. 

Were  you  not  apprehensive  of  being  removed 
to  a  common  prison  ? 

No,  sir,  I  am  convinced  this  gentleman's  em- 
ployer has  at  present  no  such  design ;  if  she 
had,  a  jail,  a  little  more  or  less  gloomy,  is  to 
me,  who  prefer  "  the  wretch's  last  relief"  to 
Mrs  P — 's,  a  matter  of  very  little  moment. 

You  hear,  Mr  Tatnall,  what  out-of-  the-way 
notions  young  ladies  sometimes  contract,  for 
want  of  knowing  life. 

The  lady's  mind  would  change,  he  said,  when 
she  saw  the  inside  of  a  common  jail. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  indeed,  says  I,  it  would 
be  better  she  kept  out  of  one. 

Yes,  says  Mr  Tatnall,  that  is  what  I  tell  her : 
here,  says  I,  you  may  have  everything  in  plenty, 
and  enjoy  life  like  a  lady,  by  going  back  to  Mrs 
P — 's ;  and  if  you  play  your  cards  well,  mayhap 
get  a  settlement  from  some  good-natured  gen- 
tleman or  other :  and  what  signifies  so  much 
ado  about  virtue  ?  All  stuff  and  nonsense  ;  no- 
body minds  it  now,  not  even  the  parsons ;  and 
it  will  pass  for  nothing  among  butchers  and  ba- 
kers. 

Well  said,  Mr  Tatnall !  And  was  all  this  pru- 
dent advice  thrown  away  upon  the  lady  ?  If 
your  eloquence  could  not  prevail,  I  can  have  no 
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expectation  from  my  own  :  I  believe,  therefore, 
we  must  take  some  other  course  with  her. 

Mr  Tatnall  pricked  up  his  ears  ;  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression, Jack,  hut  of  great  suitability. 

Pray,  sir,  for  what  sum  was  this  lady  arrest- 
ed ? 

A  very  large  one,  sir ;  fifty-seven  pounds  four 
shillings  and  ninepence. 

"Very  great,  indeed,  and  contracted  in  so  little 
a  time  too  ;  for  Mrs  P —  herself  told  me  she  had 
not  been  with  her  twenty  days. 

0  Lord,  sir,  I  have  known  a  couple  of  her  la- 
dies spend  as  much  in  one  night  for  a  frolic  ! 

Those  were  girls  after  Mrs  P— 's  own  heart  ; 
but  as  this  lady  seems  to  want  spirit  for  these 
fine  sallies,  what  must  we  do  with  her?  She 
seems  to  have  nothing  about  her  that  would  be- 
come a  jail ;  and  a  confined  education  has  quite 
spoiled  her  for  Mrs  P— ;  so  that,  I  believe,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  way  will  be  to  re- 
lease her,  and  let  her  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tions. 

Release  her,  sir  !  sooner  said  than  done,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Much  sooner ;  yet,  with  your  assistance,  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  done. 

What,  let  her  escape,  I  suppose,  and  pay  the 
debt  myself? 

Suppose  I  pay  it  for  you,  Mr  Tatnall  ? 

'Tis  a  particular  case,  sir,  a  very  particular 
case. 

Please  to  explain  the  particularity. 

Why,  you  know,  sir,  Mrs  P —  has  been  at 
great  expense  and  pains  to — to — to — 

To  debauch  this  lady  1  know  it,  sir,  and 

will  be  at  some  pains  and  expense — to  prevent 
it;  therefore,  let  me  have  the  proper  acquittance, 
and  here's  your  money. 

Sir,  I,  I — must  consult  Mrs  P —  first  about 
it :  there  was  something  said  about  murder,  the 
night  before  this  lady  came  away,  so  that  she 
was  not  to  be  held  for  a  simple  debt  only. 

Can  you  guess  Mr  Tatnall's  meaning,  Miss 
Melton  ? 

1  can  indeed,  sir ;  it  relates  to  some  very  gross 
and  barbarous  usage  I  received  the  night  before 
the  last,  after  your  departure.  Since  I  have  been 
in  that  horrid  house,  the  little  sleep  I  have  taken 
has  been  in  my  clothes ;  I  was  gone  to  rest,  as 
usual,  when  I  heard  a  swearing  and  stamping 
in  the  adjoining  room  :  I  distinguished  the  voice 
of  Captain  Suthall,  who  commanded  the  priva- 
teer which  destroyed  the  American  vessel  I  was 
on  board  of.  What  Mrs  P —  had  said  to  inflame 
his  anger,  I  can  only  conjecture ;  but  he  burst 
the  lock  of  my  door  with  great  violence :  and 
Damn  you,  my  dainty  madam,  (this  was  his 
first  salutation,)  how  long  do  you  expect  people 
should  maintain  you  for  nothing  ?  The  man  was 
drunk,  and  talked  with  such  vehemence  about 
my  being  his  property,  and  selling  me  for  a  slave 
to  the  plantations,  that  though  I  gave  myself 


over  for  lost,  his  foolish  rhodomontades  raised 
a  salutary  anger. 

I  told  him  I  acknowledged  neither  his  power 
nor  his  right ;  and  bade  him  beware  of  the  fate 
due  by  the  laws  of  England  to  crimes  like  his. 
By  G — d,  says  he,  a  man  can  be  hanged  but 
once,  and  I  will  deserve  it  better  than  I  have 
yet  done. 

Mrs  P —  and  one  of  the  women  of  the  house 
were  present,  and  seemed  to  encourage  the  wretch 
in  his  brutality.  I  expected  violence,  and  had, 
almost  instinctively,  armed  myself  with  a  small 
pair  of  scissars,  which  I  had  in  my  pocket ;  I 
have  but  little  recollection  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  scene  that  followed  ;  I  remember  the 
women  throwing  me  rudely  upon  the  bed,  and 
endeavouring  to  hold  me  there ;  I  remember 
the  drunken  and  brutal  captain  throwing  him- 
self upon  me,  and  the  violent  exertion  I  made 
to  release  my  right  arm,  and  to  plunge  the  scis- 
sars into  his  body  ;  I  have  a  confused  idea  of  his 
rolling  off  the  bed,  and  swearing  he  was  a  dead 
man,  and  that  the  women  gave  me  several  blows. 
It  was  light  in  the  morning  before  I  perfectly 
recovered  my  senses;  a  char- woman  of  the  house 
was  sitting  by  me,  who  seemed  not  entirely  void 
of  compassion  :  she  made  me  take  some  little 
nourishment,  which  rather  revived  me ;  I  felt 
myself  free  of  fever,  but  wretchedly  faint  and 
weak ;  she  told  me  a  surgeon  had  been  sent  for, 
who  had  dressed  the  captain's  wounds,  and  had 
ordered  him  to  bed:  she  heard  nothing  more 
about  it.  I  begged  the  good  woman  to  sit  by 
me,  and  endeavoured  to  get  an  hour  or  two's 
sleep.  About  nine  I  had  a  visit  from  Mrs  P — , 
who  abused  me  in  most  virulent  terms,  swear- 
ing I  had  killed  the  captain,  and  ruined  her 
house,  out  of  which  I  should  go  directly  to 
Newgate,  unless  I  would  make  her  some  recom- 
pence,  by  a  compliance  with  her  terms.  I  had 
just  strength  sufficient  to  answer,  I  chose  to  go 
to  Newgate :  she  left  me  with  an  inflamed  coun- 
tenance. An  hour  after,  this  gentleman  inform- 
ed me  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  conveyed  me  hi- 
ther in  a  coach.  I  feel  my  weakness  increase  so 
fast  upon  me,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope,  a  very 
few  days,  and  I  shall  feel  no  more. 

The  piety  and  resignation  with  which  she 
spoke  this,  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  accused 
myself  of  being  the  cause  of  this  last  outrage, 
by  leaving  her  in  that  ac.cursed  house.  I  deter- 
mined to  quit  her  presence  no  more,  till  I  had 
brought  her  to  a  place  of  comfort  and  safety. 

I  perceived  the  officer  disposed  to  give  me  all 
possible  trouble,  and  perhaps  the  more  in  pro- 
portion as  I  shewed  him  more  complaisance.  I 
demanded,  therefore,  to  see  a  copy  of  the  writ ; 
the  rascal  demurred :  I  threatened  him  with  the 
severity  of  the  law,  and  at  length  brought  him 
to  compliance. 

You  see,  Mr  Tatnall,  this  is  an  arrest  for 
debt ;  I  will  pay  the  debt :  you  are  impowered 
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to  receive  it,  and  the  lady  is  free  of  course.  If  you 
hesitate  to  give  me  a  receipt  this  instant,  I  will 
send  for  bail,  and  contest  the  debt  with  your 
employer :  in  fact,  this  is  the  course  I  had  de- 
termined to  take,  but  I  give  it  up,  merely  be- 
cause it  would  detain  this  lady  a  few  hours  long- 
er, and  she  wants  immediate  relief.  I  must  in- 
form you  farther,  that  I  shall,  in  Miss  Melton's 
name,  commence  a  prosecution  against  MrsP — ; 
and  it  depends  upon  your  present  behaviour 
whether  you  are  involved  in  it  also. 

He  pleaded  hard  for  time  to  consult  Mrs 
P— . 

In  that  case,  I  shall  give  bail ;  so  act  as  you 
think  proper. 

Having  pondered  it  over  a  few  minutes,  he 
chose  the  money,  which  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  in  my  pocket-book. 

I  have  ordered  a  physician  of  note  to  attend 
Miss  Melton,  who  is  brought  to  such  an  excess 
of  debility,  that  he  fears  for  her  life.  Whether 
from  compassion  alone,  or  from  any  motive  still 
more  tender,  I  feel  that  I  had  rather  die  with, 
than  live  without  her. 

My  dear  brother,  adieu. 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Henneth  Castle. 

I  adore  this  heroic,  this  benevolent  brother  of 
yours,  Mr  Cheslyn,  says  Julia  to  me,  after  the 
publication  of  thy  last  letter,  Harry  ;  {a  la  re- 
serve of  the  concluding  period,  which  is  too  ten- 
der— for  strange  ladies.) 

If  that  be  the  case,  Miss  Foston,  favour  me 
with  your  portrait,  that  I  may  send  it  express, 
as  an  invulnerable  shield  to  his  heart,  till  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  it  at  your  feet. 

His  heart !  says  she  ;  no,  that  is  already 
wounded  by  an  arrow  dipped  in  Miss  Melton's 
tears  ;  or  at  least  should  be,  if  I  had  the  direc- 
tion of  Cupid's  bow.  For  the  lady  herself,  gra- 
titude will  kindle  a  warmer  flame  than  all  Cu- 
pid's quiver. 

This  will  be  a  proper  catastrophe,  says  Stan- 
ley, and  consonant  to  the  rules  of  romance,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  gentleman  seems  to  have 
directed  his  proceedings. 

A  most  just  and  generous  remark,  replies  Ju- 
lia, and  quite  consonant  to  the  prudence  of  the 
gentleman  who  made  it. 

Has  prudence,  then,  no  merit  in  the  eye  of  a 
fair  lady  ?  says  he. 

Infinite,  replies  Miss  Foston ;  it  is  the  seven- 
fold shield  of  Achilles,  against  the  feelings 

of  the  heart.  I  dare  say,  Mr  Stanley,  you  would 
have  gone  more  cautiously  to  work,  and  first  of 
all  inquired  into  the  lady's  character. 

Would  it  have  been  an  impeachment  of  my 
understanding,  returns  Stanley,  the  place  con- 


sidered, if  I  had  been  cautious  of  being  made  a 
dupe? 

An  evidence  of  the  strength  of  it,  replies  Ju- 
lia, and  how  well  it  had  weighed  the  prudence 
of  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  prudence. 

(Come,  Cheslyn,  says  Mr  Foston,  let  us  leave 
these  combatants  to  fight  out  this  duel  of  the 
head  against  the  heart ;  I  want  your  opinion  up- 
on a  matter  of  business  this  post  has  brought  me. 

I  think,  says  he,  as  we  walked,  we  are  friends, 
Cheslyn,  of  a  month's  standing.  The  men  of 
the  world  would  think  it  ridiculous  or  roman- 
tic, to  conclude,  from  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
that  friendship,  with  all  its  rights  and  privile- 
ges, was  as  firmly  established,  betwixt  us,  as 
time  and  long  reciprocation  of  benefits  could 
make  it :  but  my  heart  tells  me  it  is  so. — He 
stopt. — Upon  that  ground,  says  I,  I  am  not  to  be 
overcome ;  my  heart  ardently  speaks  the  same 
language  :  and  yet  I  must  confess,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle matter  of  reverence,  not  quite  so  compatible 
with  the  generous  equality  this  passion  seems 
to  require,  and  which  I  shall  not  so  easily  get 
rid  of. 

Perhaps,  because  I  am  older,  says  he ;  per- 
haps, because  I  am  a  father ;  the  father  of  Julia, 
perhaps,  smiling.  Well,  familitf-ity,  I  hope,  will 
rid  us  of  this  foolish  sensation. 

But  to  the  point  for  which  I  desired  your  com- 
pany. 

You  are  a  bachelor,  with  two  thousand  a- 
year,  and  an  unhappy  temperament  of  blood, 
that  will  never  permit  you  to  save  a  penny.  I 
believe  you  are  at  present  too  proud  to  get  into 
debt ;  but  if  I  should  happen  to  catch  you  wish- 
ing for  a  speedier  supply  than  your  annuals  af- 
ford, I  shall  make  no  more  scruple  of  putting 
my  purse  into  your  hands,  than  into  my  own 
pocket,  and  should  as  little  expect  your  resent- 
ment. 

Now,  your  brother  may  be  possessed  of  the 
same  temperament  also  ;  he  must  then  be  poorer 
than  you,  and  possibly  as  proud. 

There  may  be  circumstances  in  Miss  Melton's 
story,  which  may  render  alum  of  money  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  her. 

Possibly,  also,  the  sum  total  of  your  brother's 
benevolent  propensities  may  not  be  concentered 
in  this  lady. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  for  Drummond 
and  Co.  requesting  them  to  answer  your  bro- 
ther's drafts  for  a  thousand  pounds.  How  will 
he  take  this  ?  Will  he  abuse  me  for  an  arrogant 
purse-inflated  fellow  ?  Or  will  he  think  he  does 
me  as  great  a  favour,  by  becoming  my  almoner, 
as  I  do  to  him,  by  increasing  his  power  of  in- 
dulging his  ruling  passion  ? 

Faith,  replies  I, "he  may  abuse  you,  for  aught 
I  know :  for  it  is  very  much  his  natural  turn 
upon  such  occasions:  certainly,  however,  he  will 
not  hit  upon  your  equation  ;  for  I  must  confess 
the  weight  of  obligation  seems  incontestibly  to 
be  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 
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I  am  sorry  for  it,  says  he  ;  'tis  a  fault  in  your 
optics,  which  I  hope  your  brother  may  be  free 
from  :  let  us  try  the  experiment.  But  I  have 
something  farther  to  desire,  and  as  I  am  ex- 
tremely earnest  in  the  request,  and  my  daugh- 
ter also,  I  must  beg  you  to  enforce  it.  She  is 
impatient  to  see  Miss  Melton,  to  endeavour  to 
soften  her  sorrows,  and  make  her  forget  the  past. 
I  am  impatient  to  embrace  the  man  who  has  act- 
ed towards  an  unhappy  stranger  with  so  gene- 
rous an  ardour.  I  wish  also  to  serve  your  friend, 
Mr  Sutton,  which,  if  he  persists  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  the  East,  I  can  do  by  letters  of 
recommendation  and  otherwise ;  or,  if  he  drops 
that  design,  and  will  accept  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  here,  whilst  waiting  for 
a  reconciliation  with  his  uncle,  he  shall  be  wel- 
come to  it :  in  return,  he  shall  assist  me  in  re- 
gulating my  estate,  and  closing  my  foreign  cor- 
respondencies, which  will  be  a  work  of  time.  If 
Miss  Melton's  health  permit,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
them  all  here  in  ten  days. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that  was  said  about 
it.  I  beg  and  advise  thee  to  come  without  de- 
lay. 

Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Laura  Stanley  to  Julia  Foston. 

Boulogne. 

I  never  shall  be  able  to  tell  my  sweet,  mo- 
dest, and  elegant  friend,  how  much  I  was  trans- 
ported with  her  kind  application  to  my  father 
and  mother ;  nor  how  thankful  I  am  to  their 
goodness  for  granting  me  so  large  a  part  of  the 
boon  :  for  I  have  their  leave  to  quit  this  place, 
an  old  servant  being  sent  to  conduct  me,  as  soon 
as  possible  j  and  after  staying  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
at  home,  am  to  proceed  to  Henneth  Castle,  where 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  with  my  friends  six 
months  in  every  year — more,  my  mother  says, 
would  be  an  alienation.  O  !  how  I  love  my  dear 
papa  and  mamma  for  this  kind  condescension  ; 
which  can  have  no  other  motive  than  the  hap- 
piness of  a  daughter.    Can  it,  Julia  ? 

My  only  regret  in  leaving  this  convent  board- 
ing school,  is  the  parting  with  Miss  Thompson, 
whose  rustic  goodnature  and  simplicity  have 
interested  me  so  much  in  her  future  welfare, 
that  I  have  actually  assumed  the  character  of 
my  friend,  and  have  given  the  poor  young  thing 
lessons  on  iC  unaffected  wisdom  and  sanctity  of 
manners."  Check  your  unseasonable  mirth, 
Miss  Julia ;  'tis  a  grave  and  weighty  business. 

Since  the  robe  you  sent  me  is  to  be  my  con- 
stant habit  at  your  highness's  court,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  wear  it  a  little  beforehand,  and  give 
you,  as  well  as  it  can  be  given  in  such  a  garb, 
a  sketch  of  the  business  which  brought  my 
young  friend  to  this  place. 

VOL.  IX. 


The  father  of  Miss  Thompson,  who  came,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  into  possession  of  a  pa- 
ternal estate  of  six  hundred  per  annum,  was  a 
true  English  country-gentleman,  whose  wishes, 
during  his  father's  life,  had  never  gone  beyond 
possessing  the  best  greyhound,  or  the  best  point- 
er in  the  county ;  or  a  horse  that  would  clear 
a  five-bar  gate. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  his  mother  died,  and 
after  that,  his  father  died  also  ;  and  then  he  be- 
thought nim  of  a  wife :  but  as  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  ways  of  women,  and  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  learning,  he  got  a  friend  of  his  to 

court  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who  had  a  leash 
of  daughters,  to  bestow  one  upon  him.  The  par- 
son consented,  and,  Mr  Thompson  having  no 
choice,  gave  him  the  eldest. 

Whether  this  mode  of  being  given  in  marriage 
did  not  please  the  young  lady,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  weak  constitution,  I  know  not  j  but 

she  performed  her  part  of  the  the  come 

merce  so  ill,  that  she  actually  miscarried  five 
times  before  she  brought  Miss  Thompson  into 
the  world,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  delivery. 

In  all  the  disappointments  of  life,  Mr  Thomp- 
son had  been  accustomed  to  fly  to  the  bottle  for 
consolation,  and  this  being  the  greatest,  he  ap- 
plied so  liberally  to  this  consoling  power,  that 
he  died  of  a  dropsy  at  forty,  leaving  this  girl  to 
the  care  of  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  Thompson. 

This  sole  guardian  and  executrix  was  a  year 
or  two  older  than  her  brother  ;  and  the  little 
love  affairs  of  her  youth  having  terminated  dis- 
agreeably, she  had  wholly  given  herself  up  to 
the  old-maidenly  functions  of  piety,  scandal, 
and  rosa  solis. 

Like  unto  herself  was  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  company  she  kept,  so  that  it  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  excellent  natural  disposition  of 
Miss  Thompson,  that  she  is  nothing  worse  than 
a  romp  and  a  hoyden. 

Nothing  worse  !  says  my  Julia  ;  Lord  bless 
me,  what  did  you  say  the  girl  came  to  the  con- 
vent for  ? 

A  bagatelle,  Julia. 

Mercy  upon  us,  Laura,  what  have  you  got  in 
your  head  ?  The  loss  of  innocence  a  baga- 
telle! 

Be  quiet,  Julia  :  let  me  tell  the  story  my  own 
way.  This  simple,  pretty,  good-natured  girl, 
who  has  as  many  silly  tricks  as  a  monkey,  was 
just  turned  fifteen,  when  the  second  son  of  a  Mr 
Halden,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  village,  came 
from  school  in  the  midsummer  vacation.  They 
had  been  playfellows  from  their  infancy ;  but 
when  boys  and  girls  grow  up  into  young  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  you  know,  Julia,  it  is  right 
they  should  leave  off  childish  things.  This  is 
not  to  be  done  all  at  once.  Their  pretty  inno- 
cent loves,  from  the  tender  simplicity  of  the  ac- 
tors, you  would  imagine  must  be  done  and  per- 
formed after  the  Arcadian  manner,  where  every 
sentiment  is  lovely,  and  every  attitude  expres- 
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sive  of  a  grace.  No  :  their  loves  were  play,  and 
all  their  plav  was  love.  You  understand  me, 
Julia  ? 

Miss  has  pretty  pouting  lips,  and  Master 
Halden  began  to  take  a  particular  pleasure  in 
smacking  them. 

For  quietness'  sake,  miss  gave  him  the  entire 
possession :  but  love  is  an  encroacher,  and  miss's 
alabaster  bosom  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  her  lips  ♦  to  shield  it,  she  run  away  like 
another  Atalanta,  he  followed  like  a  Hypo- 
menes :  if  it  was  a  garden  scene,  it  generally 
ended  in  a  rolling  bout  upon  the  grass  plat,  or 
a  towzling  in  the  arbour  ;  if  the  direction  of 
miss's  flight  was  upwards,  a  bed  supplied  the 
place. 

You  see  where  we  are  now,  Julia,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  for  me  to  go  straight  onward 
with  my  story,  whilst  my  robe  keeps  pinching 
me  so  :  to  pull  it  off,  even  for  an  instant,  would 
be  to  incur  your  highness's  displeasure;  so  I 
must  e'en  get  on,  and  get  out  as  decently  as  pos- 
sible 

Great  things,  Julia,  arise  from  small  begin- 
nings, as  little  suckers  make  a  large  tree.  Things 
went  from  less  to  more,  and  from  little  to  big ; 
and  miss's  flight  was  so  much  more  frequently 
directed  to  the  chamber  than  to  the  garden,  that 
"  my  aunt  began  to  think  about  it :  and  one  day, 
when  we  thought  she  was  busy  at  her  prayers, 

she  bolted  into  the  room,  and  catched  us." 

— Doing  what,  Miss  Thompson  ? 

"  Lord,  Laura  !  how  can  you  teaze  one  so  ? 
I  won't  tell  you  a  word  more." 

And  indeed  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  another 
of  miss's  indiscretions,  to  have  said  a  word  about 
it ;  for  no  one  here  knows  or  suspects  a  syllable 
of  the  matter ;  but  miss  having  honoured  me 
with  her  confidence,  chose  rather  to  betray  her 
own  secret  than  not  talk  of  her  dear  Halden  and 
their  innocent  loves. 

And  how  do  you  think  the  aunt  behaved  up- 
on the  occasion  ?  Like  a  fury  :  instead  of  pious 
lectures  suitable  to  the  matter,  she  flew  at  them 
like  a  tigress,  and  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  tore 
at  a  merciless  rate.  Mr  Halden  was  sent  for, 
who  appears,  by  his  behaviour,  to  be  a  sensible 
prudent  man  :  he  convinced  the  aunt,  that  the 
best  way  was  to  say  no  more  about  it,  but  to 
send  the  youth  to  finish  his  studies,  and  the 
young  lady  hither  for  a  more  suitable  educa- 
tion ;  to  bring  them  together  five  years  hence, 

and  if  the  same  humour  continues  marry 

them  ;  and  then,  you  know,  Julia,  it's  quite 

another  thing. 

I  hope,  Julia,  I  have  now  satisfied  you,  and 
written  up  to  the  dignity  of  my  robe.  But  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  put  on  no  badinage  to  Miss 
Thompson,  but  have  mingled  the  little  wisdom 
I  have  with  a  soothing  tenderness,  that  I  hope 
has  already  produced  a  change :  she  reflects 
more,  begins  to  like  reading,  and  even  to  be 
pleased  with  sentimental  conversation. 


Could  I  continue  her  tutoress—* — vanity !  why, 
all  is  vanity,  Julia  !  but  you  really  interrupt  me 

so  often,  that  1  doubt  not  she  will  become 

as  respectable  a  woman  as  a  thousand  others, 

whose  fifteens  were  very  ticklish. 

Adieu. 

Laura  Stanley. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

Ottingham. 

I  have  great  acknowledgments  to  make  my 
dear  brother,  not  only  for  the  pains  he  has  ta- 
ken to  set  my  mind  at  ease  concerning  his  East 
India  voyage,  but  for  the  agreeable  entertain- 
ment his  letters  afford  me,  when  speaking  of 
Messrs  the  Cheslyns,  Mr  Foston  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and,  above  all,  for  the  piteous  story  of  the 
unhappy  Miss  Melton. 

I  am  particularly  happy  in  the  offer  Mr  Fos- 
ton has  made  you ;  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to 
acquit  my  brother  of  an  unseasonable  pride  if 
he  rejects  it. 

Your  next,  I  hope,  will  be  from  Henneth 
Castle ;  and  in  pity  to  poor  me,  who  lead  the 
life  of  a  solitary,  and  cannot  fall  in  love  if  I 
would,  let  me  have  as  liberal  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  conversations  of  those  who  can,  as 
your  time  will  permit.  In  return,  I  will  not  fail 
giving  you  a  regular  account  of  my  pious  god- 
mother's youthful  stories ;  her  comparison  of 
the  virtues  of  her  own  times,  with  the  enormous 
vices  of  this  age  ;  and  her  sayings,  comprising 
the  wisdom  of  nations  :  possibly  I  may  en- 
tertain you  with  the  wild  effusions  of  Polly 
Jones. 

But  I  have  news  to  tell  you ;  Lady  Morell, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Jasper  Morell,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  my  godmother,  paid  her  a  visit  about  a 
fortnight  since  :  the  fate  of  my  brother  at  that 
time  sat  heavy  at  my  heart,  and  this  good  lady, 
judging  the  disquietude  arose  from  the  peevish- 
ness of  my  godmother,  and  my  recluse  way  of 
life,  invited  me  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  and  even 
hinted  her  desire  of  taking  me  a  jaunt  to  Lon- 
don, where  some  law  matters  require  her  pre- 
sence for  a  little  while.  If  this  succeeds,  I  shall 
regret  the  absence  of  my  brother  from  the  me- 
tropolis, under  whose  guiding  steps  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  many  a  vulgar  ob- 
ject, which  it  would  be  a  barbarism  to  mention 
in  the  house  of  a  lady  of  fashion.  Adieu. 

Your  affectionate 

Ann  Sutton. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

I  yesterday  sold  out  £40,000  for  Mr  Fos- 
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ton,  at  61  i  ;  particulars  inclosed.  Two  posts 
since,  I  received  his  letter  of  credit  to  Drum- 
mond.  His  character  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  and 
other  transactions  you  have  made  me  acquainted 
with,  that  I  think  the  shortest  way  to  his  es- 
teem is,  to  spend  his  money  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. One-fifth  is  already  devoted  ;  but  my  stay 
in  town  being,  as  I  hope,  very  short,  I  cannot 
so  conveniently  get  rid  of  the  rest ;  therefore 
will  beg  leave  to  return  it  upon  his  hands — till 
I  want  it. 

Six  days  after  my  last,  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
or  nothing  that  I  did  do,  but  attend  anxiously 

to  the  health  of  Miss  Melton ;  who,  Dr  H  

assures  me,  is  now  out  of  danger,  and  that  no- 
thing will  more  speedily  complete  her  recovery 
than  travelling  by  slow  stages. 

Now,  being,  as  thou  knowest,  a  fellow  of  in- 
finite nicety  in  points  of  decorum,  I  took  it  into 
my  head,  that  the  brother  of  so  notorious  a  rake 
as  thyself,  was  no  very  creditable  companion  for 
a  sick  and  modest  lady  ;  and  the  matter  would 
not  be  at  all  mended  by  Tom's  filling  up  the 
trio  ;  I  concluded,  therefore,  upon  a  maid  ser- 
vant, and  should  have  unfurnished  thy  house, 
Jack,  of  its  brightest  female  ornament,  even  thy 
own  handmaid,  Peggy,  if  new  matter  had  not 
arisen  to  alter  that  design. 

You  have  not  forgot,  I  hope,  our  new  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs  Tyrrell ;  a  woman  blest  with 
so  happy  a  flow  of  spirits,  that  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  life,  such  as  poverty  and  imprison- 
ment, have  not  been  able  to  depress  them  ;  we 
have  used  her  services  for  the  repair  of  Miss 
Melton's  wardrobe ;  and  Euphrosyne,  herself, 
could  not  have  succeeded  better  in  softening  the 
woes  of  her  mind. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  much  sense  in  her  con- 
versation, mingled  with  so  much  mirth,  that 
melancholy  herself  would  give  way  to  its  suc- 
cessive impressions ;  consequently,  I  was  desi- 
rous she  should  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
at  Miss  Melton's  lodgings. 

I  must  and  will  know,  says  I  to  her  one  day, 
everything  about  your  worldly  affairs,  your  pros- 
pects, and  your  wishes. 

Oh,  nothing  easier,  says  she,  for  I  keep  re- 
gular accounts,  and  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe,  that  I  am  at  this  hour  worth 
thirty-nine  pounds  odd  shillings — less  than  no- 
thing :  my  prospect  is  beggary  for  life,  and  my 
wishes  are — that  it  was  otherwise. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  present  de- 
lectable situation  ? — Five  years.  I  was  tired  of 
service,  and  entered  into  the  shop  with  a  fund 
of  forty  pounds,  the  savings  of  fifteen  years.  I 
should  infallibly  have  grown  rich,  but  that  I 
had  a  sister,  misfortune's  favourite  child :  one  of 
her  distresses  was  very  deep  ;  I  could  not  bear 
it,  and  gave  her  the  money  which  should  have 
paid  a  Coventry  tradesman  for  ribbons :  the 
ribbon  weaver  arrested  me,  and  the  arrest  ruin- 
ed my  business :  the  landlord  has  a  bill  of  sale 


for  my  furniture,  and  my  creditors  must  take 
the  rest ;  for  I  am  determined  to  leave  business, 
and  depend  upon  my  needle  for  maintenance. 

Would  to  heaven,  says  I,  I  had  a  list  of  your 
debts  ;  I  would  infallibly  buy  them  all  up,  and 
clap  you  prisoner  for  the  whole  ensuing  summer 
along  with  Miss  Melton,  in  a  castle  at  the  very 
extremity  of  Wales. 

And  what  use  would  you  make  of  me  for 
your  honour's  reimbursement  ? 

What  think  you  of  tending  a  flock  of  moun- 
tain coats,  and  making  putter  and  sheese  for 
Mrs  P — 's  seraglio  ? 

But  let  us  be  serious  ;  Miss  Melton  has  con- 
sented to  go  to  Henneth  Castle,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr  Foston  and  his  daughter.  Her  body 
and  mind  both  require  a  female  attendant,  in 
whom  she  can  confide,  on  whom  she  can  re- 
pose. I  must  kidnap,  for  this  purpose,  either 
you,  or  a  maid  of  my  brother's  ;  she  can  be  only 
a  servant,  you  can  be  everything  she  wants — a 
friend.  Tell  me,  with  your  usual  frankness,  if 
the  proposal  is  agreeable  ? 

My  God  !  says  she,  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  It  would  be  a  leap  from  purgatory  into 
paradise. 

The  preliminaries,  then,  are  easily  settled ; 
this  note  will  give  a  woman  of  your  turn  one  of 
the  greatest  of  pleasures,  that  of  being  even 
with  all  the  world :  but  I  must  trouble  you  with 
another  of  the  same  value,  that  in  case  any  ac- 
cident whatever  should  separate  you  from  this 
lady,  you  may  not  be  subject  to  sudden  dis- 
tress.— I  presented  her  with  two  bank  notes, 
each  for  £100. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  manners  in 
which  people  manifest  their  sudden  impulses  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

Mrs  Tyrrell  ran  out  of  the  room,  sobbing 
most  audibly  ;  I  fetched  her  back  again  :  If  you 
will  be  silly,  Mrs  Tyrrell,  I  must  confine  you, 
that  you  mayn't  expose  yourself. 

Miss  Melton  had  thrown  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  with  her  face  covered  by  her  apron,  her 
beautiful  bosom  heaving  very  strongly. 

My  dear  ladies,  says  I,  taking  a  hand  of 
each,  do  not  make  what  is  in  itself  an  act  of 
pleasure,  so  greatly  painful  to  yourselves  and 
me  ;  you  in  particular,  Miss  Melton,  to  whom  I 
have  already  shewn  Mr  Foston's  generous  let- 
ter, know  how  small  a  portion  I  can  claim  of 
the  merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  this  transaction  ; 
and  you  shall  know  it  also — giving  the  letter  to 
Mrs  Tyrrell.  I  am  positive  I  could  not  in  any 
way  better  have  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the 
generous  donor. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this,  Jack,  is,  that  you 
may  expect  to  see  us  at  the  castle  in  ten  days  : 
I  make  no  apology  to  Mr  Foston  for  adding 
Mrs  Tyrrell  to  the  number  of  his  guests ;  I 
know  he  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 
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Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Hcnneth  Castle. 

I  »o,  my  Nancy,  sincerely  pity  the  solitary 
uncomfortable  life  thou  livest,  and  as  far  as  lies 
in  my  power  I  will  endeavour  to  enliven  it ;  de- 
pend on  me,  at  least,  for  a  weekly  correspond- 
ent:  I  ask  not  for  regular  returns,  but  shall 
hope  to  hear  frequently  from  you  ;  and  what- 
soever your  letters  may  contain  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, of  old  women's  saws,  and  young  one's  fan- 
tasies, let  them  be  messengers  of  the  health  and 
tranquillity  of  my  Nancy,  and  they  will  be  pre- 
cious to  her  brother. 

Shall  I  first  describe  the  world  that  lies  be- 
fore me,  or  the  people  who  inhabit  it  ?  Such 
people,  Nancy  !  but  such  a  world  too,  so  horri- 
bly delightful ! 

 Who  can  take  offence, 

Whilst  pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense  ? 

Suppose  yourself  on  the  top  of  a  hill  nine  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
washes  its  base  ;  this  summit  is  an  area  of  di- 
versified ground  exceeding  fifty  acres,  one  of 
which  is  covered  by  a  stately  Gothic  pile  of 
building,  once  a  castle  of  defence :  round  the 
outward  bounds  of  this  area  runs  a  strong  bat- 
tlement wall,  along  the  inside  of  which  is  a  ter- 
race that  forms  a  most  delightful  walk  :  north 
of  this  plain  is  a  view  of  mountains  piled  on 
mountains  to  the  skies  ;  west,  the  bay  of  Cardi- 
gan ;  south,  Cardigan  itself,  at  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  east,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale, 
that  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  estate ; 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  a  fine  wood  of  ve- 
nerable oak,  through  which  is  the  carriage-road 
to  the  house:  the  east  side  is  mingled  wood, 
and  arable  :  the  west,  stretching  down  to  the 
sea,  contains  such  a  variety  and  profusion  of 
beauty,  that  I  should  be  almost  as  profitably 
employed  in  delineating  the  valleys  of  the  moon. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  declivity  of  a  mile,  now 
gentle,  now  steep,  now  plain,  now  a  precipice. 
From  the  castle  down  to  the  sea,  is  a  waving 
walk,  which  obeys  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  shrubs  and  flowers. 
This  walk  may  be  considered  as  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  which  sends  out  an  hundred  different 
branches  ;  some  of  these  lead  to  close  and  reti- 
red walks,  where  the  sun's  rays  can  scarcely  pe- 
netrate ;  some  to  open  glades,  accommodated 
with  seats,  from  whence  you  have  different 
views  of  the  sea  and  country  to  the  south ;  some 
terminate  in  wilds  or  wildernesses  ;  others  lose 
themselves  in  deep  shady  groves,  decorated  with 
hermits' cells ;  others  lead  to  grots,  ruins,  alcoves, 
obelisks,  or  temples ;  two,  to  beautiful  springs 
of  water,  received  into  capacious  stone  basins  ; 
one  formed  into  an  open  bath  for  gentlemen, 
the  other  into  a  covered  one  for  ladies ;  both 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  the  most  towering 


shrubs :  this  water  Is  made  to  form  two  jds  d'eau 
in  a  most  delightful  recess,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  below ;  the  principal  walk  ends 
abruptly  at  the  sea  shore,  but  is  so  contrived  as 
to  give  no  view  of  the  sea  from  any  part  of  it, 
nor  the  least  expectation  of  the  event ;  there  is 
a  fine  open  walk  a  mile  long  on  the  shore,  above 
the  tide,  but  this  being  a  public  foot  road,  forms 
no  part  of  our  precincts. 

Nancy,  you  have  a  fine  poetical  imagination, 
and  could  yourself  invent  decorations  for  a  si- 
tuation like  this. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  specimen  of 
what  you  are  able  to  do  in  this  way  ;  for  if  you 
are  found  to  have  a  genius,  you  stand  a  good 
chance  to  become  a  nymph  of — these  plains. 

In  sober  truth,  this  said  western  side  of  the 
hill  is,  at  present,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
pasture  for  goats  ;  and  what  I  have  now  said 
concerning  it,  is  a  rude  sketch  of  what  it  is  to  be, 
under  the  forming  hand  of  Miss  Foston,  whose 
taste  is  elegance  itself. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  very  singular 
object  that  presents  itself  on  the  north  ;  a  cata- 
ract two  miles  long,  conducted  by  art,  almost  in 
a  straight  line  ;  it  runs  in  a  breadth  of  twelve 
feet  only,  over  rough  stones  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  roots  and  branches  of  trees  :  as  much 
as  is  wanted  for  household  purposes  is  brought 
into  cisterns ;  the  rest  deflects  to  the  eastern 
side,  and  turning  the  water-wheel  of  a  corn- 
mill,  runs  thence  into  the  valley,  where  it  is 
used  for  numberless  rural  purposes.  Adieu,  my 
Nancy. 

Your  affectionate 

T.  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth  Castle. 
A  very  ingenious  gentleman,  Nancy,  about 
two  years  since,  published,  upon  imperial  pa- 
per as  it  deserved,  a  new  philosophic  system  of 
the  Principles  of  Beauty,  Relative  to  the  Hu- 
man Head. 

From  this,  it  clearly  appears,  that  pure  and 
simple  beauty  is  always  one  and  the  same  thing 
for  ever  and  ever. 

This  simple  purity  is  diminished  by  what 
other  drawers  of  human  faces  have  called  ex- 
pression :  this  expression  stamps  upon  beauty  a 
certain  character,  that  serves,  indeed,  to  please 
the  different  tastes  of  men  well  enough  ;  but 
this  charactered  beauty  must  be  considered  as 
inferior  to  the  first  simple  beauty,  which  has  no 
character,  except,  peradventure,  the  insipid, 
which  some  tasteless  beholders  have  endowed  it 
with,  may  be  called  one.  According  to  this  in- 
genious system,  my  Nancy,  Henneth  Castle 
hath  not  a  pure  beauty,  male  or  female,  belong- 
ing to  it:  some  unlucky  expression  or  other, 
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converts — I  should  rather  say — perverts  us  all : 
Miss  Julia  Foston  might,  perhaps,  have  bore 
away  the  palm  from  Cleopatra,  the  first  in  the 
order  of  brunettes,  was  she  not  unfortunately 
charactered  by  the  sensible,  the  modest,  the 
steady,  and  the  cheerful !  Miss  Melton,  a  still 
deeper  brunette,  might  have  stood  high  in  the 
scale  of  perfection,  but  for  the  languid,  the  me- 
lancholy, and  the  tender ;  she  is  still  farther 
disfigured  by  a  cast  of  the  penetrating,  which 
possibly  might  have  been  her  predominant  fea- 
ture, had  it  not  been  weakened  by  a  series  of 
most  uncommon  distress. 

Miss  Laura  Stanley,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Julia,  had  been  a  pure  beauty,  of  the  true  Eng- 
lish red  and  white,  did  not  the  spirited,  the 
good-natured,  the  engaging,  shew  themselves 
too  apparently  on  her  else  lovely  face. 

Her  eldest  sister  Harriet  is  much  nearer  per- 
fection, as  the  haughty  and  the  artful  are  di- 
minutives of  inferior  force. 

Had  my  timid,  my  innocent,  my  tender  Nan- 
cy, been  amongst  us,  the  group  of  impure  beau- 
ties would  have  been  complete.  This  system, 
though  never  before  openly  published,  it  is 
thought,  has  been  long  secretly  known  to  the 
beauties  of  the  ton,  who  seem  to  ha-ve  been 
ashamed  of  these  characters,  and  to  have  la- 
boured with  great  assiduity  to  rise  to  the  per- 
fection of  beauty,  by  their  extirpation. 

But  this  science  of  eradication  seems  yet  in 
its  infancy,  the  most  successful  of  these  labo- 
rious belles  having,  hitherto,  been  able  only  to 
change  the  expression. 

Thus  those  who  have  wanted  to  discard  the 
modest,  have  substituted  the  impudent  j  where 
nature  designed  the  languid  beauty,  art  has 
given  us  the  lascivious ;  instead  of  the  engaging, 
the  timid,  and  the  cheerful,  we  find  the  super- 
cilious, the  daring,  and  the  glum :  these,  though 
not  so  destructive  as  their  opponents,  do  yet  take 
something  away  from  pure  and  simple  beauty, 
which  ought  to  have  no  character  at  all. 

Men,  Nancy,  ought  to  be  drawn  by  women ; 
they  do  not  engage  me  sufficiently  to  take  the 
least  pains  about  them.  In  one  hour  you  would 
discover,  in  the  countenance  of  Mr  Foston,  the 
penetrating,  the  sensible ;  in  that  of  Stanley, 
the  haughty  or  majestic  j  and  in  the  Cheslyns, 
the  good  natured  and  engaging :  you  would  see 
your  happy  brother,  if  he  was  not  your  brother, 
in  this  scale  of  estimation,  at  the  very  top  ;  his 
vacancy  of  face  being  charactered  with  nothing 
—save  the  innocent.  Adieu,  my  Nancy. 
Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

T.  Sutton. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

Ottingham. 

Cest  un  persiffiaye,  miss,  and  no  fair  de- 


duction from  the  system  of  Mr  Cozens,  says 
Mr  Damport,  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  your 
whimsical  idea  of  beauty. 

Whatsoever  it  is,  says  I,  I  should  like  to  ac- 
quire a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  said  impuri- 
ties. 

You  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  miss ;  if  you 
saw  yourself  with  my  eyes,  there  is  but  one 
thing  you  would  wish  to  change. 

What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Your  cruelty  to  me. 

Cest  un  persiffiaye,  Mr  Damport,  and  no  fair 
deduction  from  the  premises :  how  am  I  cruel  ? 

You  torment  the  thing  that  loves  you. 

Doubtless,  sir,  your  torments  are  very  grie- 
vous ;  and  it  is  the  height  of  barbarity  in  me 
not  to  relieve  them  ;  for  love,  you  know,  is 
quite  a  voluntary  affection. 

Too  fatal] y  T  know  the  contrary. 

You  have  several  times,  Mr  Damport,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  me  that  you  are  serious ;  let 
me  ask  you  a  serious  question  j  would  you,  with 
no  better  an  establishment  than  the  forty  pounds 
a-year  you  have  as  a  curate,  marry  a  pennyless 
young  woman,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
a  genteel  education  ? 

Passion,  miss,  answers  the  question  ten  times 
in  the  affirmative,  before  reason  can  pronounce 
her  negative  once ;  besides,  a  parson  ought  to 
know,  as  well  as  any  one,  how  to  put  his  trust 
in  Providence. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  piety  to  expect  Pro- 
vidence should  reward  our  indiscretions ! 

Marriage  is  a  sacrament,  miss ;  a  duty,  a 
command ;  how  then  can  it  be  deemed  an  in- 
discretion ? 

I  am  quite  unacquainted  with  these  clerical 
subtleties,  Mr  Damport ;  and  you  will  excuse 
me,  sir,  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  learn. 

Clerical  subtleties,  miss  !  give  me  leave  to 
inform  you,  miss  

Suffer  me  to  be  ignorant,  Mr  Damport. 

This  inflexible  obstinacy,  miss  

Go  on,  sir. 

This  gentleman,  brother,  is  my  first  sweet- 
heart, and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  with  so 
little  experience,  that  I  should  treat  him,  as  he 
says  I  do,  improperly.  But  I  have  another 
lover,  three  times  his  age,"  and  twice  as  big : 
Mr  Staines  is  a  very  fat,  rich,  bachelor  farmer, 
and  of  more  than  common  consequence,  having 
had  the  honour  to  lend  money  to  two  peers  of 
the  realm  :  my  godmother  takes  his  part  with  a 
degree  of  eagerness  and  pertinacity  that  would 
be  unjust  even  in  a  parent';  but  for  this,  I 
might  be  diverted  with  his  singularly  honest 
courtship :  Mayhap,  miss,  he  says,  you  may 
think  I  choose  you  for  your  beauty,  but  then 
you'dn  be  mistakken ;  I  ha'  more  understanding 
than  to  be  takken  in  by  the  eye :  I  likes  you 
because  yo're  none  of  the  fiz-gigging  misses, 
with  their  roles  and  pomatums,  and  tippets,  and 
trumpery  :  you're  a  sober  minded  young  woman, 
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one  belike  as  wull  keep  close  house,  and  mind 
business  :  it  would  ha'  been  better,  to  be  sure, 
if  you'd  had'n  a  bit  o'  money ;  but  yo'  mun 
ma't  out  wi'  love  and  kindness  for  a  mon  at  has 
bettered  your  condition. 

This  courtship  is  always  made  in  the  presence 
of  my  godmother,  who  treated  me  with  great 
harshness  on  my  once  endeavouring  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule.  I  do  not  ask  your  advice,  my  bro- 
ther, concerning  either  of  these  gentlemen :  pru- 
dence rejects  the  first,  and  an  entire  aversion 
the  other.  I  do  not  object  to  his  age  neither ; 
for  I  would  sooner  accept  of  an  establishment 
from  an  elderly  man  of  good  sense,  who  mar- 
ried me  from  motives  of  domestic  convenience, 
than  from  a  young  one  whose  sole  motive  was 
love.  This  way  of  thinking  may  be  singular,  it 
may  be  unnatural :  I  own  it  is  the  child  of  re- 
flection, arising  from  situation  and  circumstance. 
No  idea  I  have  ever  yet  formed  of  love,  is  half 
so  cordial  to  me  as  the  continuance  of  my  bro- 
ther's affection. 

Adieu. 

Ann  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth  Castle. 
Marriages,  Nancy,  or,  as  you  choose  to  call 
them,  establishments,  should  not  be  made  when 
the  heart  feels  aversion.  This  is  the  voice  of 
nature,  who  is  wise  in  all  her  ways  ;  and  it  is  a 
pretty  general  notion  amongst  observing  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  the  greatest  number  of  hap- 
py marriages  arise  from  neutral  hearts. 

This  is  a  situation  in  which  reasonable  expec- 
tations only  are  wont  to  be  formed.  Under  the 
influence  of  tender  and  passionate  love  we  form 
many  of  a  far  different  aspect :  disappointment 
follows  ;  disgust  and  resentment  tread  upon  his 
heels  ;  happiness  wings  away ;  and  every  reverse 
of  pleasure  and  tranquillity  takes  its  place. 

The  feelings' of  youthful  hearts,  Nancy,  will 
militate  against  these  maxims  of  grey  experi- 
ence ;  nor  shall  I  be  in  the  least  surprised  or 
afflicted  to  find,  at  some  future  day,  this  babe 
of  yours  drowned  in  a  flood  of  soft  sensation. 

Till  this  hour  arrives,  my  Nancy,  I  must  es- 
tablish you  in  the  house,  as  you  already  are  in 
the  heart,  of  your  brother. 

I  am  not  now  the  idle,  forlorn,  and  outcast 
wretch  I  was  a  month  ago ;  I  am  rich  by  the 
bounty,  and  still  richer  by  the  esteem  of  my 
friends.  In  short,  I  am  the  busy  agent,  or,  if 
you  will,  high  steward  of  Mr  Foston's  estates 
here,  and  Mr  Cheslyn's  in  Devonshire  ;  and  am 
going  to  be  the  active  minister  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution a  plan  of  agriculture,  the  most  liberal, 
and  the  most  adapted  to  make  a  tenantry  rich 
and  happy,  that  I  believe  has  ever  been  concei- 
ved.   A  very  neat  house  at  the  foot  of  Mount 


Henneth,  is  preparing  for  my  sister,  who  is  to 
superintend,  as  far  as  is  a  lady's  province,  the 
product  of  one  hundred  and  more  acres  of  ara- 
ble and  pasture  land,  stocked  with  the  money 
once  destined  to  carry  me  where  avarice  and 
ambition  are  hourly  employed  in  digging  Euro- 
pean graves.  Till  this  house  is  ready,  Nancy, 
Miss  Foston  gives  you  a  very  cordial  invitation 
to  the  castle.  I  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  your 
godmother,  informing  her  of  my  design ;  not- 
withstanding which,  if  Lady  Morrell  continues 
to  invite  you  to  accompany  her  to  town,  and  the 
jaunt  is  agreeable  to  you,  freely  accept  it. — I 
inclose  a  bill,  that  my  sister  may  not  be  stinted 
in  her  little  generosities  when  she  leaves  her  na- 
tive village,  nor  sigh  in  vain  for  the  female  or- 
naments London  will  exhibit  to  her  admiring 
eyes. 

Till  I  am  so  happy  as  to  embrace  my  Nancy 
here,  the  subject  of  my  correspondence  will  be 
the  life  of  Mr  Foston,  which  we  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  relate  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ments of  the  select  company  now  here ;  and 
as  it  is  requested  to  be  as  minute  as  his  me- 
mory will  permit,  you  will  not  now  complain 
of  the  brevity  of  my  future  letters.  Adieu,  my 
Nancy. 

Ever  your  affectionate 

T.  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth  Castle. 

In  compliance  with  the  repeated  request  of 
the  company,  Mr  Foston  accosted  us  thus : — 

Although  some  of  the  incidents  of  my  life 
may  be  thought  extraordinary,  I  am  not  so 
much  the  dupe  of  my  own  vanity,  intermingled 
as  they  are  with  a  series  of  trivial  and  unim- 
portant actions,  as  to  think  them  sufficiently  so 
to  engage  your  attention. 

But  you  request  me  to  make  the  detail  as  mi- 
nute as  possible  ;  I  shall  obey  this  request,  be- 
cause I  think  it  may  not  be  altogether  disagree- 
able to  minds  accustomed  to  reflection,  to  ob- 
serve that  progression  of  sentiment,  arising  from 
situation  and  circumstance,  which  from  youth 
to  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old  age,  gra- 
dually changes  the  man.  In  the  common  affairs 
of  human  life,  this  progression  rises  too  imper- 
ceptibly to  be  remarked.  That  I  am  able  to 
seize  the  clue,  is  owing  to  a  habit,  early  begun, 
and  continued  to  this  hour,  of  devoting  some 
portion  of  every  day  or  night,  to  the  journalizing, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  the  occurrences  I  meet  with, 
the  conversations  I  hear,  and  the  reflections  I 
make  upon  each.  I  intended,  Julia,  to  have 
turned  you  loose  amongst  these  papers,  and  left 
you  to  make  your  way  as  well  as  you  could ; 
but  unless  you  had  ten  times  the  phlegm  of  a 
Dutch  commentator,  you  never  could  have  tra- 
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veiled  far  in  so  barren  a  path.  From  these  mi- 
nutes you  will  accept  such  a  story  as  my  judg- 
ment and  vanity,  combined,  enable  me  to  draw. 
If  the  latter  predominates  too  largely  in  the  tale, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  exposing  to  the  eyes  of  my 
friends,  a  foible,  from  whose  well  directed  source 
spring  the  greatest  number  of  those  actions,  on 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  bestow  the  epi- 
thet of  good  or  great. 

I  was  born  in  an  obscure  village,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Plymouth.  My  father  had  the  rare 
felicity  of  being  a  cure  twenty  years,  with  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  forty-five  pounds ;  but  he  fell, 
or  rather  rose,  from  this  enviable  station  into  a 
vicarage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Upon  this  superb  establishment  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  with  an  hundred  pounds 
down.  She  was  a  mild,  meek  creature,  who 
knew  no  more  of  life  than  my  father,  and  might 
have  continued  in  this  enviable  ignorance,  but 
for  the  rector's  lady  of  a  neighbouring  village, 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  a  genteel  education. 

Whilst  my  father  was  curate,  he  had  the  care 
of  nothing  but  souls,for  his  salary  was  duly  paid. 
He  prayed  with  every  parishioner  when  he  was 
sick,  and  drank  a  cheerful  cup  of  home-brewed 
with  him  when  he  was  well.  He  had  no  subject 
of  contention  arising  from  his  own  concerns  ; 
and  when  he  perceived  any  likely  to  spring  up 
amongst  his  neighbours,  he  generally  took  the 
litigants  to  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  where,  by 
bestowing  a  proper  share  of  attention  upon  the 
case,  and  drowning  the  rising  wrath  by  large  po- 
tations of  October,  he  commonly  made  up  the 
matter  at  one  sitting.  But  when  he  became  a 
vicar,  he  had  lands  to  till,  and  tythes  to  collect. 
His  new  parishioners  laughed  at  him  about  the 
one,  and  quarrelled  with  him  about  the  other. 
His  dignity  was  increased,  and  Mrs  Foston  was 
improving  in  the  art  of  supporting  it. 

Two  sons  and  two  daughters  began  to  make 
frequent  calls  upon  him  for  the  gentilities  of 
dress  and  education,  and  he  got  to  be  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  by  this  increase  of  his  wealth. 

To  add  to  these  afflictions,  his  village,  which 
was  large,  was  infested  with  miscreants.  The 
exciseman,  a  profound  metaphysician,  had  the 
impudence  to  deny  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  was  versed  in  history, 
had  imbibed  many  erroneous  opinions,  deroga- 
tory to  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  and  there  was 
an  enterprizing  surgeon,  who  maintained  to  my 
father's  teeth,  that  to  inoculate  for  the  small 
pox,  a  practice  at  this  time  beginning  to  gain 
ground,  was  not  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Lord. 

My  father's  pulpit  eloquence  had  been  great- 
ly exerted  on  all  these  topics,  nor  did  he  ever 
yield  an  inch  of  ground,  tenable  or  untenable, 
at  the  Crown  or  the  bowling-green.  Notwith- 
standing this  warfare,  a  great  part  of  the  village 
listened  to  the  seducing  voice  of  the  surgeon, 
and,  laying  aside  all  fear  of  God  and  my  father, 
inoculated  their  children  under  his  very  nose. 


Till  this  practice  became  fashionable,  my  mo- 
ther had  been  a  warm  opponent ;  but  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  having  adopted  it,  she  joined  the 
cry  in  its  favour.  After  two  years  contention, 
my  father's  firmness  began  to  give  way,  less  I 
believe  to  the  force  of  the  argument  than  to  the 
force  of  my  mother's  elocution ;  but  the  natu- 
ral small  pox  saved  my  father  the  shame  of  re- 
cantation, or  of  yielding  to  a  practice  contrary 
to  his  loudly  supported  opinions. 

It  is  probable  I  may  appear  to  treat  my  fa- 
ther's peculiarities  with  too  much  levity ;  but 
my  filial  reverence  is  equally  strong  as  if  he  was 
exempt  from  weakness.  I  have  seen  much  of 
human  life,  but  never  yet  saw  man  without  foi- 
bles ;  and  my  father,  to  compensate  for  the  few 
he  possessed,  was  blessed  with  as  worthy  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.  He  possessed 
the  social  affections  in  full  force,  and  felt  the  loss 
of  my  younger  brother  and  sister  like  a  father. 

My  mother  felt  it  like  a  mother.  Except  the 
exercise  of  a  few  vanities,  she  was  a  truly  re- 
spectable woman,  and  so  fond  of  her  children, 
that  grief  and  anxiety  produced  a  complicated 
disease.  She  languished  two  years,  and  died. 
The  sorrow  due  to  this  event  had  been  anticipa- 
ted ;  the  event  itself  was  received  with  a  melan- 
choly pleasure,  arising  from  a  sense  of  her  suf- 
ferings. 

My  sister,  now  fifteen,  took  on  herself  our 
little  domestic  cares,  and  I  applied  myself  to  such 
learning  as  fell  in  my  way.  My  father  taught 
me  Latin,  and  the  schoolmaster  arithmetic  ;  in 
geometry,  and  its  dependent  sciences,  I  was  my 
own  tutor ;  poetry  and  history  I  borrowed  of  a 
young  friend  at  Plymouth,  and  hired  novels 
from  the  circulating  library.  Thus  I  became  a 
general  scholar,  and  as  superficial  as  the  ladies, 
or  any  admirer  of  the  world  and  its  ways  could 
desire. 

But  it  now  became  necessary  to  think  of  fu- 
ture support  :  I  had  piety  enough,  and  faith 
enough,  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied sons  of  the  church,  but  my  father's  finances 
were  too  much  deranged  to  support  me  at  the 
University ;  besides,  I  had  not  the  least  prospect 
of  preferment. 

After  much  deliberation  I  chose  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  service,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
my  Plymouth  friend,  and  a  petition  signed  by 
the  heads  of  our  parish  to  Lord  L — ,  their  land- 
lord, I  got  upon  the  list  of  writers,  and  was  or- 
dered to  the  Academy  in  Tower  Street,  to  be  per- 
fected in  merchants'  accounts. 

My  father  stripped  himself  of  his  last  guinea, 
and  my  sister  sacrificed  a  twelvemonth's  finery, 
to  equip  me  out.  I  was  fortified  with  excellent 
admonition ;  the  sum  of  which  was  to  be  honest, 
and  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith,  in  spite  of  the  wit 
of  libertines,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidels ;  and 
with  these  supports  I  was  left  to  steer  my  little 
bark  over  the  tempestuous  ocean  as  well  as  I  was 
able. 
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At  London  I  employed  myself  in  acquiring 
the  polite  accomplishments  of  French  and  fen- 
cing, in  which,  and  in  someother  <polii esses,  I  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  I  was  within  an  ace  of  he- 
coming  a  coxcomb  of  the  first  magnitude,  when 
I  was  ordered  on  board  the  Ariadne.  I  entered 
this  vessel,  firmly  persuaded  that  I  was  a  phe- 
nomenon of  genius  and  ability,  and  that  the 
world  was,  or  ought  to  be,  interested  in  my 
fate  :  luckily  I  received  in  it  a  few  lessons  which 
checked  this  exuberance  of  vanity. 

The  most  unlimited  freedom,  consistent  with 
decency  and  order,  reigned  on  board  our  vessel. 
Officers,  clerks,  and  passengers,  dined  and  sup- 
ped, if  they  chose,  at  the  captain's  table.  An 
enlivening  bowl  of  punch  inspirited  the  evening 
conversations ;  and  wit,  waggery,  and  contro- 
versy, took  their  turns. 

I  stood  too  high  in  my  own  opinion  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  canvass  and  condemnation  of  my 
notions  with  necessary  coolness  of  temper  :  my 
replications  were  usually  made  with  asperity ; 
and  this  mode  of  behaviour  drew  upon  me  the 
contempt,  and  oftentimes  the  malignity,  of  my 
opponents.  The  captain,  a  man  of  sense,  with 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  give  me  a  private  lesson  of  reproof ; 
but  I  was  too  proud  and  vain  to  benefit  by  it  as 
I  ought. 

We  had  two  ladies  on  board,  bound  for  Ma- 
sulipatam  ;  the  eldest,  about  fifty,  precise,  for- 
mal, splenetic,  and  a  devotee  ;  her  niece,  about 
twenty,  gay,  rompish,  a  little  of  the  coquette, 
and  by  no  means  destitute  of  wit.  My  zeal  for 
religion  obtained  me  the  favour  of  the  aunt ;  I 
wanted  that  of  the  niece,  who  had  sense  enough 
to  despise  my  coxcomb  airs :  she  gave  me  the 
nickname  of  the  parson,  and  attached  herself  to 
my  principal  antagonist. 

This  was  a  young  gentleman  in  my  own  situa- 
tion, whose  name  was  Lewis.  He  had  gained 
the  company's  esteem,  and  Miss  Sewel's  affec- 
tion, by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  by  his 
insinuating  manners.  The  opposition  of  our 
characters  had  produced  a  kind  of  enmity  be- 
tween us ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  de- 
spising me  only,  whilst  on  my  side  it  had  risen 
almost  to  a  cordial  hatred. 

I  had  imbibed  the  purest  orthodoxy  from  the 
lessons  of  my  father,  and  was  tremblingly  alive 
to  whatsoever  impugned  opinions  I  had  long- 
held  sacred.  It  happened  one  evening  a  dispute 
arose  upon  that  most  important  article  of  our 
creed,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  Mr  Lewis 
not  only  denied  its  possibility,  but  subjected, 
what  he  called  its  absurdity,  to  all  the  powers 
of  ridicule.  I  not  only  lost  my  temper,  as  usual, 
but  grew  so  blind  to  all  sense  of  politeness  and 
decorum,  that  I  said  something,  I  know  not 
what,  about  kicking  all  impious  revilers  to  the 
devil.  In  this  instance,  Lewis  also  forgot  him- 
self: instead  of  laughing  at  me,  according  to 
his  general  custom,  he  took  the  trouble  to  wring 


me  by  the  snout,  and  walked  immediately  out 
of  the  cabin. 

I  followed  to  the  quarter-deck  in  so  Christian- 
like  a  mood,  that  1  should  not  have  made  the 
least  scruple  of  cutting  the  throats  of  an  army 
of  these  impious  revilers :  I  drew  my  sword, 
and  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the 
rules  of  quart  and  tierce,  was  going  to  run  him 
through  the  body,  when  I  found  myself  seized 
behind.  The  captain  had  ordered  both  of  us  to 
be  arrested,  and  con-fined  to  our  cabins.  I  was 
left  to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  till  the  next 
evening  :  it  was  a  bitter,  but  salutary  medicine. 
When  the  vast  swelling  of  my  stomach  had  sub- 
sided, and  I  came  to  reflect  upon  my  own  beha- 
viour, luckily,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  some- 
thing to  condemn  :  having  once  settled  with 
myself  the  possibility  of  being  in  the  wrong,  it 
was  not  quite  so  difficult  to  find  out  in  what. 
Thus  using  the  probe,  in  the  gentlest  manner 
possible,  I  went  on,  step  by  step,  till  reason  and 
vanity  fought  on  pretty  equal  terms.  I  even 
adverted  to  the  different  manners  of  Lewis  and 
myself:  mine  alienated  people's  affections  ;  his 
conciliated  them.  I  could  not,  however,  at  this 
time,  bear  to  bring  this  mortifying  picture  to 
the  clear  light  of  day. 

A  little  before  the  hour  of  supper,  we  were 
conducted  into  the  great  cabin  :  I  envied  Lewis 
the  placidity  of  his  countenance,  in  which  there 
was  an  expression  of  shame,  but  none  of  resent- 
ment ;  mine,  if  indicated  truly,  must  have 
shewn  a  sullen  anger,  and  a  shame  arising  from 
humbled  pride,  rather  than  contrition. 

The  captain  addressed  us  thus :  You  are  very 
sensible,  gentlemen,  that  the  peace  of  every 
society  depends  upon  the  punishment  of  the 
breach  of  those  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated  : 
in  polished  societies,  no  man  is  permitted  to  be 
his  own  avenger ;  for,  through  the  medium  of 
passion,  no  objects  appear  such  as  they  really 
are.  The  wisdom  of  this  law  is  so  apparent,  that 
it  would  be  an  insult  upon  your  understandings 
to  enlarge  upon  it :  but  this  law,  Mr  Lewis, 
you  have  manifestly  broke  ;  and  though  the 
code  of  honour  might  have  overlooked  it  in  the 
world  at  large,  on  board  of  ships  at  sea,  the 
infringement  of  it  must  be  guarded  against  with 
peculiar  care.  I  shall  make  a  distinction  in  your 
favour,  betwixt  an  intentional  and  an  actual 
challenge  ;  and  you  yourself  will  think  you  are 
leniently  dealt  with,  if  no  other  punishment  is 
imposed  than  confinement  for  a  few  days  more. 

Mr  Lewis  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

The  captain  continued :  For  you,  Mr  Foston, 
although  the  affront  Mr  Lewis  gave  you  was 
gross,  in  my  opinion  your  offence  has  a  greater 
range  of  culpability.  Under  the  pretence  of  zeal 
for  religion,  you  have  insulted  not  Mr  Lewis 
only,  but  all  the  company  :  you  have  indirectly 
supposed,  that  the  faculty  of  perceiving  truth 
is  yours  exclusively,  and  that  other  people  have 
not  an  equal  right  with  yourself  to  the  free 
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communication  of  their  own  ideas.  A  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  world  will  convince 
you  of  this  equal  right  of  mankind  ;  and  will 
shew  you  the  folly  of  calling  upon  the  civil 
magistrate,  as  you  have  often,  in  the  warmth  of 
argument,  supposed  just  and  necessary,  to  sup- 
port the  dogmas  of  any  set  of  men  whatever. 
Reflect  that  nothing,  in  itself  indisputable,  can 
be  long  disputed,  and  that  in  propositions  not 
absolutely  demonstrable,  the  degrees  of  proba- 
bility on  which  they  rest  are  best  known  by 
free  and  ample  discussion ;  the  more  truth  they 
contain,  the  more  visible  it  will  become  by  exa- 
mination. Happily  mankind  is  not  in  so  deplo- 
rable a  situation,  as  that  its  happiness  should 
depend  upon  disputable  dogmas. 

Men  agree  all  over  the  world  in  establishing 
those  great  and  general  truths  which  bind  them 
together ;  and  everywhere  disagree  concerning 
those  speculative  notions,  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  that  great  end. 

What  would  now  have  been  the  state  of  man- 
kind, and  where  would  now  have  been  the 
Christian  religion,  if  magistrates  had  always 
been  employed  in  restraining  the  free  exertion 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  ? 

Do  not  imagine,  Mr  Foston,  that  by  what  I 
now  say,  I  mean  to  insinuate  anything  against 
our  most  holy  religion,  or  that  I  disapprove  of 
your  supporting  it :  do  it  freely,  but  do  it  like 
a  gentleman ;  I  might  say  more  emphatically, 
do  it  like  a  Christian ;  for  where,  in  the  pre- 
cepts or  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  you  find 
permission  to  indulge  yourself  in  vindictive  rage 
and  violence  ? 

It  is  your  manner,  therefore,  that  I  condemn, 
that  uncivil  rudeness  insupportable  in  society, 
which  youth  and  inexperience  can  alone  excuse ; 
and  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  punish  in  the 
same  degree  as  Mr  Lewis's  more  gross,  but  not 
less  justifiable  offence. 

Although  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  captain's 
reproof,  a  certain  remainder  of  the  puppy  hin- 
dered me  from  making,  as  I  ought  to  have  done, 
an  answer  of  thanks  :  Lewis  did  it  for  me. 

I  am  very  sensible,  sir,  says  he,  that  the 
punishment  you  have  assigned  me  is  too  mild 
for  the  occasion,  and  am  equally  thankful  for 
your  lenity  and  reproof ;  but  in  estimating  the 
degrees  of  culpability  in  which  Mr  Foston  and 
I  stand,  permit  me  to  say  I  differ  from  you ;  I 
have  had  time  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  af- 
front I  gave  him  ;  it  was  such  as  no  gentleman 
could  bear,  and  consequently  such  as  no  gentle- 
man ought  to  have  given. 

It  is  true  he  was  the  aggressor,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  from  a  more  laudable  motive.  On 
a  cool  review  of  the  affair,  I  think  I  ought  to 
ask  his  pardon  ;  and  I  do  ask  your  pardon,  Mr 
Foston,  accordingly,  in  the  face  of  the  company. 

This  noble  behaviour  vanquished,  for  a  time, 
all  the  coxcomb  within  me,  and  I  stammered 
out,  in  great  confusion,  something  about  inge- 


nuous modesty  and  generous  candour.  I  begged 
his  pardon  also,  and  gave  the  captain  thanks, 
who  remitted  our  penalties,  entertained  us  with 
a  bowl  of  punch,  and  we  finished  the  evening 
in  great  festivity. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity,  Nancy,  to  give 
thee  and  myself  some  respite.  Adieu,  and  be- 
lieve me 

Ever  your  affectionate  brother, 

Thomas  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth  Castle, 

You  must  know,  my  Nancy,  that  my  man- 
ner of  telling  Mr  Foston's  story  to  you  is  very 
little  like  the  mode  of  it  here,  where  it  is  min- 
gled with  a  great  number  of  interrogatories,  re- 
plies, and  agreeable  conversations,  which,  in 
transmitting,  would  lose  the  greatest  part  of 
their  spirit,  for  want  of  the  accompaniments  of 
air,  tone,  and  gesture.  You  shall  judge. 

I  wish,  papa,  says  Miss  Foston,  at  the  part 
where  I  concluded  my  last,  you  would  not  call 
yourself  so  many  names. 

They  are  the  names,  Julia,  usually  bestowed 
upon  young  people,  and  old  ones  too,  who  flat- 
ter themselves  largely,  and  have  not  the  art  of 
concealing  it  from  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours. 

I  think,  sir,  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  vanity 
is  a  very  useful  foible  in  a  young  man. 

Ay,  and  in  a  young  woman  too,  Julia,  well 
directed.  But  there  are  such  a  number  of  in- 
significant and  idle  vanities  in  rich  and  luxuri- 
ous countries,  that  when  I  reflect  upon  them, 
I  wish  the  foible  eradicated  from  the  human 
heart ;  at  the  same  time,  I  own  it  is  a  capital 
spur  to  good  and  generous  actions.  How  con- 
temptible for  a  man  to  applaud  himself  because 
he  has  a  large  estate,  six  long-tailed  bays,  a 
coat  d-la-mode  de  Paris,  a  horse  that  will  trot 
sixteen  miles  an  hour,  or  a  dog  that  will  pin  a 
bull !  But  when  a  man  values  himself  for  ha- 
ving more  skill  in  his  profession,  more  general 
science,  more  liberal  opinions,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable he  will  obtain  more  professional  skill, 
more  general  knowledge,  and  a  greater  libera- 
lity of  opinion. — There  is,  says  Mr  John  Ches- 
lyn,  a  remarkable  contrariety  of  thinking  on  this 
subject.  Modesty  and  humility  are  recommend- 
ed to  young  men  by  sage  old  ones,  as  qualities 
that  will  render  them  truly  respectable.  No, 
says  a  man  of  the  world,  appear  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  yourself,  and  mankind  will  have  a 
good  opinion  of  you.  Tell  the  people  with 
whom  you  converse,  that  you  are  their  superior, 
and  they  will  generally  believe  it  without  far- 
ther inquiry ;  and  in  this  way,  more  than  by 
dint  of  humble  industry,  capital  fortunes  are 
said  to  be  obtained. 

I  assure  you,  says  Mrs  Tyrrell,  I  have  seers 
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ample  verification  of  this  in  our  great  city.  Oh  ! 
I  warrant  you,  milliners  and  mantua-makers, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  secretaries  of 
state,  would  be  nothing  without  it. 

And  for  my  part,  says  Miss  Melton,  I  came 
from  a  country  where  the  demand  for  this  com- 
modity is  at  present  small ;  and  am  so  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  its  antagonist  qualities,  that  I  wish 
it  may  never  increase. 

Your  people,  says  Mr  Henry  Cheslyn,  are 
employed  in  making  a  small  town  a  great  city ; 
ours  in  making  a  great  city  a  small  town.  These 
different  occupations  may  require  different  ta- 
lents. 

Let  us  compound  the  difference,  says  Mr  John, 
and  say  that  one  of  these  qualities  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  world  ;  the 
other  to  the  shade. 

It  appears  to  me,  says  Miss  Foston,  that  all 
may  be  good  in  the  medium,  but  none  in  the 
extreme.  Is  it  impossible  for  young  people  to 
acquire  a  just  opinion  of  themselves,  without 
too  great  self-confidence  on  one  side,  or  arro- 
gance on  the  other  ? 

It  is  at  least  uncommon,  says  Mr  Foston ;  but 
Solomon  seems  to  have  settled  this  matter  the 
best  of  any  man  living  in  one  short  sentence. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  a  time  to  be  hum- 
ble, and  a  time  to  be  proud ;  a  time  to  be  mo- 
dest and  a  time  to  be  vain.  In  short,  there  wants 
nothing  but  a  due  consideration  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  to  bring  all,  or  most  human 
qualities,  to  action  with  advantage. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  wise  King  of  Ju- 
dea,  says  Laura,  for  the  timely  aid  he  has  brought 
to  poor  vanity.  Alas !  if  anything  should  happen 
to  the  poor  creature,  what  would  become  of  num- 
berless beaux  and  belles,  who  draw  their  happi- 
ness solely  from  this  source  ?  And  what  would 
have  become  of  the  looking-glasses  ? 

Never  fear  :  the  animal  has  the  properties  of 
ten  thousand  Proteuses ;  destroy  him  in  one 
place,  he  will  spring  up  in  twenty.  I  move  that 
he  shall  take  his  course  in  the  world,  and  that 
Mr  Foston  do  proceed  in  his  story. 

I  obey.  My  mind  was  destined  to  receive  its 
next  ray  of  light  from  a  lady.  How  must  I  do, 
Julia,  if  the  relation  should  anywhere  border  a 
little  upon  the  ludicrous  ? 

Omit  it,  papa. 

Or  treat  it  philosophically,  says  Laura,  and 
then  you  know,  Julia,  archly,  it  will  be  quite 
another  thing. 

I  shall  be  as  happy  to  please  as  unwilling  to 
offend.  Notwithstanding  the  noble  behaviour 
of  Mr  Lewis,  I  still  felt  a  secret  malignity, 
which  I  was  ashamed  to  avow  even  to  myself, 
but  which  I  had  not  the  power  to  get  rid  of. 
Miss  Sewel  might  be  the  cause  :  I  was  extreme- 
ly disposed  to  fall  in  love  with  this  young  lady, 
had  she  not  kept  me  at  a  distance  with  the  most 
mortifying  contempt.  The  aunt  endeavoured  to 


console  me.  I  spent  the  greatest  partof  my  time 
in  the  cabin  of  this  good  lady,  occupied  wholly 
in  spirituals.  Mr  Whitfield  had  instructed  her 
in  the  comforts  of  divine  love,  and  she  imparted 
these  comforts  to  me  with  singular  efficacy.  I 
soon  saw  in  the  clearest  light,  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing in  those  filthy  rags  of  righteousness,  which 
vain  worldlings  call  good  works,  and  was  almost 
convinced  that  the  gallows  was  the  best  possible 
road  to  heaven.  Miss  Sewel  had  little  taste  for 
divine  love  ;  and  when  the  aunt  and  I  began  to 
glow  with  holy  fervour,  would  generally  seek  a 
less  celestial  edification  on  the  quarter-deck 
with  Lewis. 

We  were  thus  occupied  one  fine  evening  with- 
in a  few  degrees  of  the  Line.  Mrs  Sewel  was 
in  a  light  undress,  more  than  usually  attractive, 
and  the  heat  had  thrown  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  languor  into  her  features.  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  close  to  hers,  and  had  even  taken  pos- 
session of  her  hand,  which  I  pressed  or  relaxed 
in  proportion  to  my  zeal.  We  were  so  intent  up- 
on our  divine  beatitude,  that  we  did  not  hear 
the  boatswain's  whistle  giving  notice  that  the 
ship's  tack  was  going  to  be  changed ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inattention  to  worldly  concerns,  we 
were  thrown  with  some  violence  to  the  contrary 
side  of  the  cabin. 

It  was  my  unhappy  fate  to  fall  directly  upon 
the  lady  ;  and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a 
certain  disorder  in  her  dress,  which  I  endea- 
voured to  compose.  Whether  Mrs  Sewel  mis- 
took my  intentions,  or  whether  the  poor  lady's 
extreme  fright  had  given  a  shock  to  her  senses, 
I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  we  got  still  worse' 
entangled  ;  and  how  we  should  have  got  out  of 
it  is  uncertain,  if  Miss  Sewel  had  not  at  that  in- 
stant entered  the  cabin,  and  by  a  pious  ejacula- 
tion of  Lord  ha'  mercy  !  restored  Mrs  Sewel  to 
the  use  of  her  senses  in  a  moment.  The  good 
lady  now  saw  the  horror  of  her  situation  in  its 
true  light,  and  began  to  defend  her  virtue  with 
prodigious  agility  ;  she  cuffed  and  kicked,  and 
tore  at  an  amazing  rate  ;  and  that  gentle  mouth, 
which,  in  her  delirium,  had  only  breathed  forth 
a  few  imploring  sighs,  now  poured  out  the  agree- 
able epithets  of  rogue  and  villain  with  great  pro- 
fusion. This  gentle  squall  brought  in  a  sailor, 
who  hallowed  out,  Avast,  d — n  me  !  what, 
boarding,  my  boy,  without  hailing  the  vessel ! 
Come,  damme,  heave  up. — Miss  Sewel  having 
assisted  her  aunt  to  rise,  the  poor  fatigued  lady 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  burst  forth  into 
the  most  piteous  lamentations,  mingled  with 
thanksgivings  to  the  Lord  for  his  seasonable  re- 
lief. 

When  this  burst  of  piety  had  subsided,  I  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate. 

Mrs  Sewel,  determined  to  convince  her  niece, 
the  sailor,  and  all  the  world,  of  her  unspotted 
purity,  redoubled  her  clamour.  I  was  a  wicked 
hypocritical  wretch,  and  made  religion  a  pre- 
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tence  to  ensnare ;  I  was  a  barbarian,,  a  brute, 
to  throw  her  off  her  chair  in  that  cruel  man- 
ner  

Madam,  you  mistake ;  it  was  the  change  of 
the  tack. — Tack  me  no  tacks,  says  Mrs  Sewel, 
it  was  you  ;  you  wanted  to  ravish  me ;  you  know 
you  did  :  but  the  Lord  delivered  me. 

Avast  jawing,  damme,  says  the  sailor ;  if  you 
go  on  with  your  line  of  battle  a-head  in  this  man- 
ner, d'ye  see,  we  must  heave  the  young  gen- 
tleman into  custody,  and  try  him  by  a  court- 
martial  ;  so  keep  a  good  look  out  upon  your  con- 
science, d'ye  see. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  me,  says  Mrs  Sewel, 
what  wretches  am  I  got  among  !  what  unfeeling 
monsters  are  sailors  ! 

That's  your  land  jaw,  mistress ;  if  so  be  as 
how  you've  lost  anything  of  substance,  mayhap 
a  sailor  may  have  as  much  honesty  as  a  land- 
man ;  but  as  to  restoring  lost  maidenheads,  look 
you,  its  quite  out  of  a  sailor's  way  ;  cause  why, 
mistress,  there's  no  knowing  at  your  age  the 
time  it  might  be  lost,  within  a  score  of  good 
years  or  more,  and  so  the  search  would  be  la- 
bour in  vain. 

There  was  something  or  other  in  this  rude 
speech  of  the  sailor's,  which  pierced  deeper  than 
common  ;  Mrs  Sewel  was  almost  raving ;  the 
captain  entered,  and  requested  an  explanation. 
Mrs  Sewel's  account  was  absolutely  unintelligi- 
ble, and  she  would  permit  no  other  to  be  given. 
Miss  Sewel  desired  the  captain  to  postpone  his 
inquiry  for  the  present,  and  leave  her  aunt  to 
compose  herself. 

The  captain  complied,  and  was  followed  by 
his  officers  into  the  great  cabin,  where  he  de- 
manded an  account  of  this  matter  from  the  sail- 
or. The  sailor  told  the  tale  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  mixed  the  serious  and  the  comic  together  in 
so  odd  a  way,  that  the  bench  of  judges  might 
have  been  made  merrier  by  it,  but  not  a  bit  the 
wiser.  The  burden  of  his  tale  was,  to  be  sure 
the  young  gentleman  had  fallen  foul  of  the  fri- 
gate, d'ye  see,  but  how,  was  best  known  to 
himself. 

Mr  Foston,  says  the  captain,  this  is  an  odd 
affair  ;  will  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  give  us  the 
truth  without  disguise,  remembering  that  peo- 
ple of  probity  consider  the  confession  of  foible 
as  a  mark  of  manly  mind,  and  that  nothing  is 
so  mean  as  a  failure  in  point  of  veracity. 

In  this  case,  captain,  says  I,  I  am  under  no 
temptation  to  deviate  from  the  truth.  I  then 
told  the  story  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
even  to  the  preceding  discourse  ;  and  described 
the  being  unable  to  disengage  myself  merely  as 
an  effect  of  Mrs  Sewel's  terror. 

The  captain  smiled,  and  made  me  a  very  long 
and  very  friendly  speech,  the  purport  of  which 
was  this : — 

You  want  nothing,  says  he,  to  make  you  an 
agreeable  and  sensible  young  man,  except  a  cer- 
tain amiability  of  manners,  and  liberality  of  sen- 


timent, which  I  fear  are  not  to  be  attained  by 
religious  conversations  with  methodists  and  in- 
fatuated old  women. 

You  are  at  present  enamoured  of  divine  love 
and  efficacious  grace  :  doubtless  you  understand 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  ;  I  do  not,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  an  explication. 

I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  easy,  and 
never  was  more  surprised  than  when  I  found 
myself  stopped  at  the  threshold.  I  did  hammer 
out  an  explanation,  notwithstanding,  at  which 
the  company  smiled,  and  the  captain  asked  me 
whether  I  should  be  satisfied  with  an  obscurity 
like  this  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  what- 
soever ?  Reflect,  says  he,  how  very  different  is 
the  cant  of  a  sect  from  the  liberal  language  of  a 
Christian  at  large. 

Be  candid  now,  and  say,  whether  you  do  not 
frequently  find  your  sentiments  as  a  gentleman 
and  man  of  the  world  at  variance  with  those  you 
derive  from  the  jargon  of  a  sect,  and  detached 
quotations  from  Scripture  ? 

I  acknowledged  such  reflections  had  occurred 
to  me,  and  that  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  parti- 
cular texts  of  Scripture  to  the  general  mode  of 
living  amongst  mankind. 

It  appears  then,  says  the  captain,  that  you 
have  only  one  of  two  things  to  do ;  either  suit 
your  mode  of  life  to  these  chosen  scraps  and  frit- 
terings  of  religion,  or  consider  its  enlarged  and 
universal  tenor,  and  combine  its  duties  to  your 
general  duties  as  a  man.  By  the  first  of  these 
means,  you  may  in  time  become  a  monk  or  a 
Moravian  ;  by  the  second,  only  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman. 

I  felt  the  severity  of  this  reproof,  and  was 
greatly  abashed  ;  the  captain  saw  it,  and  went 
on  thus :  It  is  probable,  Mr  Foston,  that  in 
treating  you  in  this  manner,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
truding admonition  upon  you,  I  usurp  an  au- 
thority to  which  I  have  no  right ;  you  have  only 
to  say  this,  and  I  have  done  for  ever. 

I  answered  that  I  considered  his  advice  as  an 
obligation,  but  did  not,  in  the  present  case,  see 
any  immorality  of  conduct  that  ought  to  bring 
down  so  severe  a  reproof. 

The  captain  replied,  that  I  mistook  his  sense 
of  the  matter  ;  he  did  not  think  of  immorality, 
and  that  I  might  have  amused  myself  as  I  plea- 
sed with  this  pious  and  venerable  lady,  with- 
out his  affixing  to  it  the  idea  of  moral  turpi- 
tude ;  he  had  in  consideration  only  the  abuse  of 
time,  every  moment  of  which,  to  a  young  man, 
is  of  such  infinite  importance,  with  the  danger 
of  acquiring  habits  of  indolence,  and  habits  of 
fanatic  thinking,  in  all  ages  the  disgrace  of  hu- 
man kind. 

The  captain  spoke  much  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, judiciously  mingling  praise  with  preach- 
ing in  such  a  manner,  that  vanity  was  less  shock- 
ed, and  dignity  less  offended. 

When  the  captain  expressed  himself  too  for- 
cibly, Mr  Lewis  put  in  a  few  words  by  way  of 
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extenuation  ;  bo  that  I  got  out  from  this  second 
drubbing  with  as  little  wound  to  my  pride  as 
could  be  expected. 

It  was  very  wholesome  for  my  constitution, 
notwithstanding,  and  set  me  upon  reflecting  and 
comparing  a  little  more  closely  than  usual.  Good 
works — filthy  rags  :  bad  ones,  a  special  plea  to 
the  favour  of  God.  Excellent  for  society.  The 
Almighty  selects  for  his  particular  favourites, 
those  happy  mortals  whose  heads  become  pos- 
sessed of  notions,  which  reason,  common  sense, 
and  the  laws  of  human  society,  disclaim  ;  and 
rejects  the  wretches  who  concern  themselves 
about  justice,  mercy,  charity,  benevolence,  &c. — 
Very  consistent.  Sanctity  very  compatible  with 
perjury  and  murder. 

This  last  comparison  requires  explanation. 
There  were  not  wanting  several  of  the  young 
gentlemen  to  whom  a  trial  for  a  rape  would  have 
been  excellent  pastime,  and  who,  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  thing,  stimulated  Mrs  Sewel  to  per- 
sist in  her  accusation  :  amongst  these  was  Lewis 
himself,  who  constantly  acquainted  me  with  the 
arguments  he  used,  and  the  reception  they  met 
with  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  lady.  She  was 
easily  convinced  that  so  enormous  a  sinner  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  light  of  day,  and  would 
have  lent  her  assistance  to  this  work  of  piety  ; 
but  that  Miss  Sewel,  who  saw  into  the  intended 
ridicule,  implored  the  captain  to  put  a  stop  to 
it. 

I  had  the  pleasure  soon  after  to  hear  the  good 
old  gentlewoman  confess  she  believed  it  was 
mere  accident,  and  make  advances  towards  a 
renewal  of  our  familiarity  :  but  I  had  begun  to 
relish  other  habitudes — Lewis  had  conquered 
my  prejudices,  and  we  were  inseparable.  Our 
principal  avocations  were,  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  fencing,  in  which  we  mutually  as- 
sisted each  other.  Our  tastes  were  alike,  but  our 
notions  different ;  we  disputed  for  ever  and  ever. 
He  had  the  kindness  to  consider  my  petulance 
as  a  constitutional  weakness ;  and,  from  this 
gentle  mode  of  treatment,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  it  diminish  every  day. — You  must  be  weary, 
Nancy.  Adieu. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

T. Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth  Castle. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  says  Mr  Foston,  in 
continuation,  furnishes  an  agreeable  repast  for 
naturalists,  but  very  little  entertainment  for 
ladies.  We  continued  a  fortnight  there,  and 
Lewis,  a  Mr  Sorrell,  and  myself,  took  lodgings 
in  the  town,  at  the  house  of  a  jolly  Dutch  wi- 
dow, who  entertained  us  like  emperors  for  half 
a  crown  sterling  per  diem.  She  had  two  fair 
daughters,  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  love, 


they  were  so  plump,  so  short,  so  round,  and  had 

a  carriage  so  engaging  and  free. 

Our  companion,  Sorrell,  was  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. From  his  silence  and  reserve,  we  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  Taciturnian  ;  and,  from 
his  entering  into  all  matters  of  amusement  with- 
out any  seeming  attachment,  and  with  an  air  of 
the  most  careless  indifference,  we  called  him 
Pococurante. 

Whilst  Lewis  and  I  were  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  daughters,  he  was  kind  enough  to  engage 
the  mother.  Our  devoirs  were  so  well  received, 
that  these  nymphs  of  Good  Hope  condescended 
to  accept  from  us  a  pretty  little  quantity  of  ex- 
pensive presents.  Every  hour  brought  us  nearer 
happiness ;  every  hour  increased  the  engaging 
softness  of  our  fair  ones ;  but  every  hour  brought 
disappointment  also  ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  were 
called  on  ship-board,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  our  goddesses,  far  from  being  votaries  of 
the  Paphian  queen,  were  trained  up  by  their 
provident  mother  in  the  exercise  of  true  Dutch 
virtue,  of  selling  all  favours  but  the  last. 

I  had  the  consolation,  as  usual,  to  make  a 
great  number  of  reflections,  and  now  and  then 
of  fabricating  a  maxim,  as  upon  this  occasion — 
Bew^are  of  Dutch  women  ;  they  are  not  what 
they  seem. 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  accession  I  made  to 
my  stock  of  wisdom  at  the  Cape.  A  thick  squab 
mate  of  a  Dutch  East-Indiaman  did  me  the  fa- 
vour of  running  me  through  the  muscular  part 
of  my  sword  arm,  only  for  saying,  in  a  public 
coffee-house,  that  Mercury,  whatsoever  they 
might  pretend,  Mercury  was  the  only  true  God 
of  the  Dutch.  And  a  scoundrel  Hottentot,  who 
had  left  his  countrymen  to  sell  gin  at  the  Cape, 
knocked  me  down,  only  for  observing,  that  na- 
turalists were  evidently  mistaken  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  Hottentots  amongst  mankind.  Na- 
tional reflections  are  dangerous. 

Nothing  material  happened  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage  ;  we  arrived  safe  at  Ma- 
dras in  the  spring  of  1753.  Here  I  found  my- 
self in  a  scene  of  such  infinite  bustle  and  confu- 
sion, that  I  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the  whirl : 
the  objects  of  reflection  wTere  so  numerous  and 
variable,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  reflect : 
the  great  Nabobs  of  Arcot  and  Golconda  were 
gone  to  loggerheads  ;  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, who  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  acqui- 
ring power  and  plunder  in  the  East,  were  assist- 
ing their  feeble  endeavours  to  cut  each  other's 
throats. 

Even  the  peaceable  factors  of  the  Company, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell,  find  in 
these  warring  tumults  such  inviting  opportuni- 
ties of  oppression,  such  alluring  monopolies, 
such  betel-nut  bargains,  that  not  to  grow  rich 
is  beyond  the  power  of  human  virtue. 

The  cabinet  of  Versailles  docs  not  employ 
more,  or  more  refined  intrigue,  than  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  members  of  the  factories,  as 
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well  for  acquisition,  as  for  prudent  post-appro- 
priation. 

Mr  Clive  had  just  entered  on  his  brilliant 
career ;  the  taking  of  Arcot  was  one  of  his  first 
distinguished  exploits.  This  was  succeeded  by 
his  sustaining  a  siege  in  turn ;  by  his  repulse  of 
the  besiegers ;  and,  finally,  by  his  restoration 
of  the  province  to  Ali  Cawn,  the  son  of  Anna- 
verda. 

Restorations  are  fine  employments :  but  Lewis, 
Sorrell,  and  I,  had  not  the  luck  to  be  engaged 
in  this  :  we  were  sent  to  Calcutta.  The  first  year 
was  diligently  applied  in  learning  our  busi- 
ness ;  our  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  disputing, 
as  usual,  metaphysically ;  and,  though  we  went 
over  the  same  ground  the  profoundest  heads  had 
gone  before  us,  though  our  topics  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fine  appellation  of  the  first 
philosophy,  we  never  could  obtain  the  least  suf- 
frage from  Sorrell,  either  in  favour  of  our  mat- 
ter or  our  manner :  the  fellow  would  never  open 
his  mouth,  except  to  abuse  us. 

Great  philosophers,  says  he,  who  contend  for 
victory,  and  suffer  neglected  truth  to  wander 
unobserved  !  Pray  Heaven  to  endue  you  with 
sense  sufficient  to  distinguish  betwixt  knowledge 
and  nonsense ;  then  go — and  engender  maggots. 
What  else  can  be  expected  from  air  and  heat ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  were  the  best  friends 
in  the  world,  for  interest  united  us :  we  joined 
our  little  stocks,  and  traded  in  partnership  ;  we 
eat  and  drank,  kept  black  slaves  and  palanquins, 
made  love,  and  performed  other  fashionable  fol- 
lies, in  partnership. 

Which  was  the  most  expensive,  most  consum- 
mate coxcomb  ;  or  whose  moral  honesty  was 
founded  upon  thefirmest  ground,  were  two  points 
we  could  never  settle.  Lewis  and  Sorrell  gave 
up  the  first  entirely  in  my  favour ;  and,  though 
I  would  willingly  have  declined  the  honour,  I 
could  not  help  now  and  then  making  a  tacit  con- 
fession of  the  justness  of  my  title  to  it.  As  to 
moral  honesty,  I  claimed  to  found  it  upon  reli- 
gion ;  Lewis,  upon  honour,  and  the  dignity  of 
man's  nature  ;  and  Sorrell,  upon  nothing  at  all. 
— And  if,  says  he,  I  do  not  go  as  far  in  the  dark 
as  you  with  your  boasted  guides,  call  me  a  horse. 
It  may,  indeed,  accompany  religion  ;  it  may 
accompany  what  you  call  honour  ;  but  if  it  was 
the  necessary,  it  would  be  the  constant  effect  of 
these,  and  that  we  see  it  is  not.  After  all,  lads, 
are  you  sure  we  have  it  ? — Who  dare  impeach 
us  ?  What  contracts  do  we  break  ?  What  debts 
do  we  leave  unpaid  ?  What  virgins  do  we  de- 
lude ? 

Oho  !  says  Sorrell,  these  are  luminous  proofs ! 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  honesty  to  fulfil  con- 
tracts by  which  we  gain  fifty  per  cent,  and  to 
pay  debts  that  induce  more  such  contracts  !  As 
to  poor  virginity,  that  is  a  fruit  that  the  sickly 
natives  eat  all  up  before  it  is  half  ripe  enough 
for  an  European  palate. 

Whatsoever  truth  there  might  be  in  these  re- 


marks, my  zeal  for  religion  continued  still  un- 
shaken ;  of  this  I  soon  after  gave  a  very  ridicu- 
lous proof.  Lewis  and  I  were  sent  to  a  village 
of  weavers,  some  miles  up  the  Ganges  :  we  were 
most  hospitably  entertained,  and  should  have 
parted  with  mutual  satisfaction,  could  I  have  re- 
strained my  pious  effusions  within  due  bounds. 

One  afternoon,  we  were  very  merry  at  the 
house  of  a  principal  weaver  over  a  bowl  of  ar- 
rack ;  several  of  the  company  understood  French; 
the  discourse  turned  upon  the  differences  of  the 
three  prevailing  religions  of  the  country,  Chris- 
tianity, Mahometanism,  and  Paganism.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  I  supported  my  own,  and 
abused  the  other  :  the  Gentoos  are  the  mildest 
of  men  ;  I  was  heard  with  a  holy  horror  ;  but 
nothing  invidious  or  abusive  was  retorted  upon 
me. 

I  continued  heating  myself  with  arrack  and 
my  own  ideas  till  the  company  broke  up.  Lewis 
went  to  lie  down,  and  I  to  walk ;  the  village  had 
a  pagoda,  whose  wooden  deity  had  a  face  as 
grim,  savage,  and  terrifying,  as  their  artists  were 
able  to  execute.  I  happened  to  direct  my  steps 
hither,  and  found  about  a  score  of  these  quiet 
and  silly  people  making  their  obeisances  and  of- 
ferings to  this  hideous  figure.  It  was  more  than 
at  this  instant  my  enthusiasm  could  bear :  I 
spit  in  the  face  of  the  idol :  the  people  turned 
their  eyes  another  way,  or  bowed  their  heads  to 
the  ground :  I  had  a  small  cane  in  my  hand, 
with  which  I  gave  the  deity  some  smart  strokes 
over  the  head  and  shoulders ;  the  god  bore  them 
quietly,  but  the  priest  and  the  people  did  not ; 
I  now  found  the  effects  of  zeal  in  other  breasts 
as  well  as  my  own ;  they  seized  me,  regardless 
of  my  consequence  as  the  Company's  factor, 
and,  hurrying  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
fairly  and  speedily  plumpt  me  in,  leaving  it  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  river  god  to  drown  or 
purify  me,  as  he  thought  fit. 

I  rolled  down  the  holy  tide  till  I  came  oppo- 
site a  garden,  and  had  just  strength  and  sense 
sufficient  to  lay  hold  of  some  branches  which 
hung  over  the  bank  :  a  young  lady  was  seated 
in  an  orange  grove,  a  book  in  her  hand  ;  I  called 
out  for  help ;  she  flew  like  lightning,  and  re- 
turned with  two  black  slaves,  who  got  me  out, 
and  supported  me  betwixt  them,  by  the  lady's 
direction,  into  an  apartment  of  the  house.  A 
cordial  was  given  me ;  but  to  a  man  half  drunk 
and  half  drowned,  repose  was  the  best  cordial. 
I  had  enough  of  the  language  of  the  country  to 
make  my  wishes  for  it  understood  ;  I  was  put 
to  bed,  and  the  blacks  took  the  care  of  drying 
my  clothes. 

I  had  not  slept  half  an  hour  before  I  was 
awaked  by  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  :  the 
rumour  had  spread  that  I  had  been  taken  up 
into  the  garden,  and  a  number  of  people  had 
assembled  about  the  door ;  not  like  an  English 
mob,  intent  upon  farther  mischief,  but  merely 
to  communicate  their  pious  fears.    The  slaves 
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who  had  saved  me,  hearing  the  horrid  crime  I 
had  been  guilty  of,  ran  with  my  clothes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and,  without  a  pause,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  stream. 

And,  as  themselves  had  been  contaminated 
by  the  touch,  and  this  sacred  flood  has  the  pro- 
perty of  washing  away  the  filth  equally  of  souls 
and  bodies,  they  threw  themselves  in  afterwards. 
These  particulars  I  learned  from  Lewis,  who 
came  to  rejoice  in  my  deliverance,  though  he  was 
hurt  by  my  folly.  He  was  himself  obliged  to  be 
the  porter  of  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes  ;  for  not  an 
Indian,  man  or  woman,  would  at  this  time  touch 
a  rag  wore  by  so  sacrilegious  a  wretch.  When 
I  was  dressed,  I  begged  to  pay  my  respects  to 
my  fair  deliverer.  On  her  entrance,  I  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  her  speak  in  good  Hindostan 
French.  With  an  humble  and  contrite  heart  I 
began  my  speech  of  gratitude. — I  am  glad,  says 
she,  you  value  life  well  enough  to  thank  me 
for  it ;  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  met  with  your 
rebuke  for  robbing  you  of  your  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom.— I  could  not  answer  thisraillery.  Come, 
says  she,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  father  ; 
a  slight  repast  is  preparing  for  yon ;  perhaps  it 
will  be  better  for  you  also  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  night's  lodging  ;  by  morning  the  peo- 
ple may  be  brought  to  endure  you. — She  led  me 
to  her  father's  apartment ;  but  how  was  I  asto- 
nished to  find  in  him  the  venerable  old  priest  of 
the  pagoda  ;  his  countenance  was  perfectly  mild 
and  benign.— I  am  equally  sorry,  young  man, 
says  he,  for  you,  and  for  my  countrymen  ■  both 
of  you  must  have  had  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
supreme  Power,  when  you  assumed  his  right  to 
punish :  but  no  more  of  this ;  forgive  each  other : 
daughter,  hasten  supper. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  sat  down  to  a  very  simple 
banquet ;  our  good  old  host  had  something  plea- 
sing in  his  conversation,  though  grave ;  the 
daughter  was  hilarity  itself,  and  not  a  little  ad- 
dicted to  the  satirical. 

After  the  repast  was  over,  Come,  gentlemen, 
says  the  old  priest,  you  Europeans  are  fond  of 
good  wine  ;  I  like  it  also  ;  may  the  bounties  of 
heaven  be  moderately  enjoyed  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  ;  but  let  us  shun  excess,  for 
excess  is  not  enjoyment. — A  few  glasses  gave  a 
freer  liberty  to  our  tongues,  and  the  conversa- 
tion grew  perfectly  sprightly  and  entertaining ; 
it  was  principally  sustained  by  Lewis  and  the 
young  lady,  who  discovered  great  similarity  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  I  was,  in  spite  of  all  my 
conviviality,  still  rankling  with  the  old  bile.  At 
length  I  ventured  to  express  to  the  old  priest 
some  astonishment,  that  a  man  so  wise,  learned, 
and  sensible,  should  fall  into  so  gross  an  error 
as  the  worship  of  idols. 

We  are  taught  this  mode  of  worship  from  our 
infancy,  replies  the  old  man ;  when  we  are  grown 
up,  it  is  become  our  dearest  habit. 

And  what  better  reason,  says  the  young  lady, 
have  you  for  your  strong  attachment  to  yours  ? 


Its  intrinsic  excellence,  madam. 

You  become  acquainted  with  this  intrinsic 
excellence  then,  sir,  before  you  form  your  at- 
tachment ? 

I  can't  say  that,  madam. 

We,  sir,  find  ours  intrinsically  excellent  also 
by  the  time  we  arrive  at  years  of  maturity  :  but 
I  am  fond  of  instruction,  sir,  and  will  endeavour 
to  open  myself  to  conviction,  if  you  will  con- 
descend to  convert  me. 

Glad  to  be  indulged  in  my  favourite  topic,  I 
began,  methodically,  with  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  Adam  in  paradise ;  his  fall ;  the  con- 
demnation of  all  mankind  for  his  sake  ;  his  re- 
demption by  the  incarnation  ;  our  Redeemer's 
sufferings  and  death ;  ending  with  the  promise 
of  immortal  life  to  all  who  believe. 

The  good  old  priest  heard  me  with  great  at- 
tention ;  the  lady  would  sometimes  interrupt 
hers,  by  an  exclamation  of,  How  great !  how 
good  !  how  wise  !  how  benevolent !  how  rea- 
sonable !  how  edifying ! 

I  considered  all  these  as  proofs  of  her  appro- 
bation, and  became  transported.  Never  did  I 
think  myself  so  eloquent.  It  is  true,  Lewis 
laughed  immoderately ;  but  this  I  had  been  so 
accustomed  to,  that  I  regarded  it  no  longer. 
When  I  had  finished,  this  was  the  old  man's 
reply : — 

In  all  you  have  told  me,  sir,  which  indeed  I 
have  often  heard  before,  I  see  so  little  difference 
from  what  we  ourselves  believe,  and  from  what 
I  have  learnt  of  other  religions  also,  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  we  are  all,  the  universe  I 
mean,  brethren  of  the  same  faith  ,•  divided  more 
by  calling  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  things, 
by  different  names,  than  by  anything  funda- 
mental, or  useful  to  mankind  to  distinguish. 

I  see  everywhere  acknowledged  One  Great 
First  Cause,  the  dispenser  of  all  good,  and  the 
punisher  of  all  evil ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  guess,  where  he  cannot  know,  to  dog- 
matize when  he  cannot  teach,  we  have  assigned 
him  a  great  number  of  attributes,  a  great  many 
modes  of  action,  to  bring  about  those  designs 
we  have  supposed  him  to  intend.  Miracles  and 
prodigies  are  in  every  religion  the  base  and  fa- 
bric of  the  faith.  Scriptures,  heaven-sent,  and 
priests  and  temples,  are  the  portion  of  every 
people,  which  a  regulated  society  distinguishes 
from  those  whose  life  is  little  different  from  that 
of  the  animals  of  the  forest. 

One  peculiar  abs — s — s — I  say  one  peculiar 
dogma,  gives  you  a  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  you  alone  claim  for  a  law-giver,  the 
absolute  son  of  God,  virgin-born,  co-equal  and 
co-eternal  with  his  father ;  for  the  rest,  the  su- 
pernatural doctrines,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call 
them  so,  bear  all  over  the  earth  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  that  I  have  been  more  as- 
tonished at  the  contentions  they  have  created, 
than  at  any  other  phenomena  this  extraordina- 
ry animal,  man,  hath  ever  exhibited. 
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You,  sir,  for  example,  have  considered  our 
people's  bowing  down  before  idols  as  something 
so  different  from  what  you  daily  see  amongst  your 
own,  that  you  have  thought  it  an  abomination. 

In  truth,  it  is  the  same.  Ask  a  Christian 
frank,  why  he  bows  with  lowly  reverence  to  the 
cross,  he  will  answer,  his  adoration  is  paid  to 
the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  the  cross  is  nothing 
more  than  the  admonishing  memorial.  Ask  the 
same  question  of  an  Indian,  he  will  tell  you 
when  he  bows  before  his  idol,  he  prays  or  depre- 
cates the  Supreme  Being,  or  some  superior  good 
or  evil  power  sent  or  permitted  by  him,  from 
whom  he  has  something  to  hope  or  fear :  he 
sees  no  absurdity  in  thus  bowing  to  his  idol ; 
the  Christian  sees  none  in  bowing  to  the  cross ; 
or  in  those  pious  processions  of  his  priests,  where 
the  bread  they  have  themselves  consecrated  in- 
to a  God,  is  elevated  for  the  reverence  of  the 
adoring  multitude. 

You,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  sect  who  have  rejected 
a  multitude  of  these  observances ;  you  have  re- 
tained many  which  still  appear  strange  and  un- 
accountable to  foreigners  of  different  faiths. 

My  son,  be  in  charity  with  all  religions ; 
everything  that  is  valuable  in  any,  is  truly  the 
foundation  of  all ;  it  is,  as  your  writings  empha- 
tically style  it,  the  love  of  God  and  of  your 
neighbour ;  it  is  the  basis  of  our  religion  as  it 
is  of  yours  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  religion  upon 
earth.  The  edifice  which  the  fantastic  brains 
of  man  have  erected  upon  the  solid  foundation 
in  every  country  of  the  world,  has  changed,  and 
will  for  ever  change ;  the  solid  base  remains  till 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

I  repeat  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  old  gen- 
tleman said :  had  I  seen  it  in  a  book,  I  should 
have  probably  called  it  declamation,  not  ar- 
gument, and  despised  it  accordingly  ;  but  the 
benignity  in  the  old  man's  venerable  features ;  the 
emphatic  mildness  with  which  he  spoke ;  and 
above  all,  that  true  spirit  of  philanthropy  which 
shone  through  all  his  words  and  manners,  had  the 
full  force  of  conviction  upon  me.  His  lovely 
daughter  had  a  due  share  in  this ;  she  had  fairly 
captivated  both  Lewis  and  myself;  and  for  a 
year  after  this  we  were  often  her  guests.  I  had 
the  satisfaction,  during  this  period,  of  imbibing 
more  true  wisdom,  of  acquiring  a  more  liberal 
cast  of  mind,  and  of  getting  rid  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  coxcombry,  than  I  could  boast  of  having 
done  in  the  whole  of  my  preceding  life. — I  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  last. 
Adieu,  and  be  happy. 

Thomas  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henri  eth  Castle. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  what  passes  here,  my 
Nancy,  till  I  have  finished  Mr  Foston's  story. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1756,  I  was  sent  to 


Surat  and  Bombay.  Before  I  began  my  journey, 
finding  the  happiness  of  my  best  friend  depend- 
ed upon  the  success  of  his  suit  to  the  lovely  Ara- 
dy,  I  had  the  fortitude  to  give  my  pretensions, 
which  stood  on  an  equal  foot  with  his  own,  up 
to  his  wishes  ;  he  married  her  some  years  after. 
I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of  this  happy 
pair,  to  whose  friendship  I  am  indebted  for  more 
than  human  comforts. 

After  a  long,  but  not  unpleasant  journey,  per- 
formed on  horseback,  with  one  black  servant,  I 
arrived  safe  at  Surat,  where  my  business  requi- 
red at  least  a  twelvemonth's  residence. 

I  met  with  nothing  here  but  ordinary  occur- 
rences, for  pagodas  no  longer  excited  my  religi- 
ous knight-errantry.  So  great  in  this  particular 
was  the  change  in  my  disposition,  that  I  could 
have  gone  a  cordial  pilgrimage  with  an  honest 
Mahometan,  and  without  insulting  his  prophet, 
or  his  five  ablutions,  could  have  silently  adored, 
in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
the  God  of  the  universe. 

When  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  Bengal, 
news  arrived  of  the  war  begun  by  Surajah  Dow- 
law,  of  his  having  taken  Calcutta,  and  of  the 
well-known  horrible  catastrophe  of  the  black 
hole  there.  All  this  was  confirmed  by  a  letter 
from  Lewis,  who  informed  me  farther,  that  our 
friend  Sorrell  was  amongst  the  number  of  the 
unfortunate  wretches  who  perished  there,  and 
that  himself  escaped  by  lingering  a  few  days 
with  his  Arady  longer  than  his  business  at  her 
village  required. 

By  this  event,  the  greatest  part  of  our  proper- 
ty, which  began  to  be  worth  our  notice,  had  gone 
to  wreck. 

I  was  relieved  from  the  chagrin  of  this  by  a 
Bombay  fever,  which  proved  so  debilitating,  that 
for  three  months  I  can  truly  say,  that  every 
earthly  wish  had  vanished :  but  death,  never 
more  ardently  wished  for,  pursued  his  ravages 
where  he  was  far  less  welcome. 

Impatient  for  any  change,  I  set  out  before 
I  was  perfectly  recovered ;  the  country  was  full 
of  Mahrattoes,  who  were  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  East  India  Company,  which  they 
had  assisted  in  demolishing  the  pirate  Angria. 
These  gentlemen  are  never  in  their  element,  but 
when  they  plunder,  and  are  by  no  means  deli- 
cate in  the  choice  of  objects.  I  knew  well  their 
plundering  parties  would  pay  but  little  regard 
to  my  being  an  Englishman ;  I  therefore  sent 
all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  Company  by  sea, 
reserving  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  tra- 
velling expenses  and  for  contingents.  The  great- 
est part  of  this  I  changed  into  small  diamonds, 
which  are  saleable  everywhere ;  these  I  quilted 
into  a  belt  which  I  wore  next  my  body ;  and, 
thus  equipped,  set  out  on  my  journey,  attended 
by  my  faithful  black. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  troop  of  those  marauders.  I 
called  out,  in  French,  for  any  one  who  knew 
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that  language.  A  little  fellow  answered,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  un  Francois. — And  you  are 
now  fighting  against  your  countrymen  ?  says  I. 
Diab/ement,  replies  he. — And  for  the  English  ? 
Oh  que  non,  sayshe,  j^mr  moimcme. — But  I  am 
an  Englishman,  says  I,  and  the  Mahrattoes  are 
our  friends. — C est  voire  finesse,  Monsieur,  says 
he;  your  habit,  your  language,  your  physiog- 
nomy, are  all  French,  and  par  Dim  I  will  rob 
you,  French  or  English,  pour  I'honneur  de  mon 
pays. — So,  for  the  honour  of  France,  we  were 
robbed  of  our  horses,  money,  and  portman- 
teau, and  turned  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  fortune. 
That  night  we  went  supperless  to  bed  upon 
clean  straw  in  a  barn,  and  before  noon  the  next 
day  reached  Badur,  a  pretty  populous  town. 
Here  we  sold  half  our  diamonds,  and  furnished 
ourselves  with  fresh  horses,  and  travelling  ne- 
cessaries; with  these  we  reached  within  six 
leagues  of  Brampour,  congratulating  ourselves 
that  we  were  probably  safe  from  the  Mahrattoes. 
The  country  here  is  mountainous  and  woody  : 
passing  along  we  heard  a  cry  of  lamentation  ;  it 
proceeded  from  the  right  of  the  road  ;  my  black 
servant  advised  me  to  ride  on  without  regarding 
it ;  but  a  piercing  shriek,  which  seemed  to  be 
from  a  woman,  carried  me  towards  the  sound,  in 
spite  of  fear  or  prudence. 

Five  men  and  one  woman  were  stripped  half 
naked,  and  tied  to  separate  trees.  We  hasten- 
ed to  unbind  them,  beginning,  as  gallantry  requi- 
red, with  the  female.  We  had  performed  this 
friendly  office  for  the  last  man,  when  a  blow  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  deprived  each  of  us  of 
our  senses.  When  we  recovered,  we  found  our- 
selves tied  to  two  of  the  same  trees  we  had  re- 
leased these  gentry  from,  our  horses  gone,  our 
money  and  half  our  garments  taken  away ;  but 
the  diamond  belt  remained.  From  this  disaster 
we  were  relieved  by  two  travelling  faquirs,  who 
conducted  us  to  Brampour,  and  administered 
to  our  wants  as  kindly  as,  in  all  probability,  two 
Christian  bishops  would  have  done ;  they  slept 
with  us  in  the  same  room  of  the  caravansera, 
begged  us  victuals,  and  dressed  our  wounds. 

This  kindness,  which  could  have  no  other 
source  but  the  truest  piety,  affected  me  with  a 
desire  to  reward  them. — Take,  says  I,  four  of 
these  diamonds,  producing  my  girdle ;  I  know 
they  are  useless  to  yourselves;  but  you  may 
hereafter  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  bestow- 
ing them,  where  charity  herself  would  wish. 

They  accepted  the  idea  and  the  diamonds, 
procured  us  a  comfortable  supper,  a  bottle  of  the 
wine  of  Schiraz,  which  brought  us  speedy  and 
sound  repose  ;  prayed  for  us,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  rest. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  so  refreshed,  that  I 
determined  to  go  into  the  town,  and  sell  as  ma- 
ny diamonds  as  would  enable  us  to  pursue  our 
journey.  Alas !  the  diamonds,  belt  and  all, 
were  gone.  Our  only  remaining  source  of  com- 


fort lay  in  our  friendly  faquirs ;  we  sought  them 

everywhere  ;  they  were  gone  also. 

I  might  have  given  myself  up  to  the  despair 
of  an  Englishman,  and  its  too  common  conse- 
quence, had  it  not  been  for  my  faithful  black, 
who  assured  me  that  to  travel  five  hundred  miles 
barefoot  without  provisions,  or  money  to  procure 
it,  was  nothing  to  an  Indian.  I  put  myself 
therefore  under  his  guidance,  and  set  out. 

A  great  deal  of  wild  fruit  was  ripe  on  the 
hedges ;  we  found  now  and  then  a  rivulet ;  and 
my  servant  never  failed  to  procure  us  a  lodging 
and  some  coarse  food  at  a  village. 

After  abundance  of  adventures,  some  ridicu- 
lous and  some  distressing,  we  arrived  at  Calcut- 
ta, now  retaken  by  Clive  and  Watson,  and  found 
my  good  friend  Lewis  full  of  anxiety  for  my 
fate  ;  he  did  not  then  know  that  I  merited  con- 
gratulation more  than  condolence ;  five  weeks 
exposition  to  all  the  varieties  of  air,  famine,  and 
fatigue,  had  totally  freed  me  from  that  enerva- 
ting languor  left  by  my  fever,  and  had  harden- 
ed my  constitution  to  a  great  degree. 

The  effects  upon  my  mind  were  still  more 
important. 

I  had  been  accustomed,  like  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  who  feel  it  not,  to  cast  a  transient 
glance  at  misery  ;  perhaps  to  exult  in  my  supe- 
riority over  its  objects :  but  now  I  had  seen  a 
thousand  wants,  and  my  own  feelings  had  com- 
municated the  soft  sensation  of  sympathy  to  my 
bosom.  May  I  never  lose  it !  My  vanity  too 
had  suffered  in  the  conflict.  I  had  seen  patience, 
fortitude,  and  resignation,  amongst  the  lowest  of 
mankind ;  where  I  expected  folly,  I  found  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  exertions  of  good  sense,  where  I 
should  have  looked  only  for  ignorance.  In  how 
many  noble  attributes  of  man  did  I  find  myself 
inferior  to  numbers,  with  whom,  some  months 
before,  I  should  have  scorned  comparison. 

I  experienced  in  the  factory  also,  if  we  may 
compare  small  things  with  great,  something  of 
that  kind  of  disgrace  which  attends  unsuccessful 
generals ;  and  this  disposed  me  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  lieutenancy  under  Colonel  Clive ;  for, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  soldiers  were  more 
wanted  than  clerks.  The  grand  object  was  the 
humiliation  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  upon  whom 
all  vowed  revenge  for  the  black  catastrophe  of 
Calcutta.  Chandernagore  was  taken,  and  many 
gallant  things  performed  before  we  arrived  at  the 
finishing  of  the  contest. 

At  last  the  Nabob  himself  met  us  near  Mux- 
adavad,  with  an  army  of  twenty  to  one.  On 
our  side  we  had  courage,  military  discipline,  and 
what  was  superior  to  both — the  treachery  of  the  4 
Nabob's  superior  officers.  We  obtained  a  victo- 
ry, great  in  its  consequences,  but  laughable  in 
the  act ;  and  but  that  most  of  the  run-aways 
were  on  foot,  it  might  have  been  called,  like  that 
of  Guinegaste,  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 

We  marched  immediately  to  Muxadavad,  to 
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make  a  new  Nabob ;  and,  to  say  truth,  sold  him 
his  dignity  at  a  fair  round  price.  Parties  were 
sent  out  all  over  the  country,  to  bring  in  the 
discomfited  Nabob,  dead  or  alive.  I  had  the  ho- 
nour, on  this  occasion,  to  command  a  party  of 
forty  horse ;  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  miss 
him.  I  call  it  so  on  two  accounts;  first,  because 
I  am  not  fond  of  murder  in  the  dark  ;  and,  se- 
condly, I  met  with  an  adventure,  which,  in  its 
consequences,  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  kill- 
ing an  hundred  kings. 

We  had  rose  two  hours  before  day-light  to 
pursue  our  search  with  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
the  moon  being  near  the  full.  We  had  left  the 
great  road  to  Delhi,  and  followed  an  obscure 
path  into  a  close  recess,  where  we  perceived  a 
house  that  seemed  built  in  order  to  be  hid. 

All  was  silent  about  it.  As  it  was  a  proper 
place  for  our  search,  we  were  going  to  invest  it, 
when  two  men  came  out  from  a  door  loaded, 
and  staggering  under  their  burdens.  We  fol- 
lowed them  to  some  distance,  and  there,  by 
threats  of  immediate  death,  forced  them  to  the 
following  confession :  They  were  a  part  of  twelve 
sepoys  of  the  defeated  army,  who,  in  their 
flight  from  place  to  place,  had  stumbled  upon 
this  place  the  preceding  evening,  which,  about 
midnight,  they  had  determined  to  rob  ;  that  as 
they  were  nearly  famished,  their  first  care  was 
of  their  bellies,  and  that  they  had  spent  two  or 
three  hours  in  eating  and  drinking  before  they 
had  begun  to  plunder ;  that  they  believed  there 
had  been  murder  done  from  the  groans  and 
shrieks  they  had  heard  ;  for  their  part  they  had 
met  with  nothing  but  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
which  they  were  carrying  to  the  rendezvous 
where  they  were  to  wait  for  their  companions. 

On  this  intelligence,  I  appointed  half  my  troop 
to  surround  the  house,  the  rest  to  search  the  in- 
side ;  we  groped  some  time  in  the  dark,  stum- 
bling over  furniture  scattered  all  about,  and 
by  and  by  over  two  dead  bodies.  At  length  we 
came  to  a  room  where  we  found  six  sepoys  with 
light  enough,  horribly  drunk,  and,  as  we  thought, 
quarrelling  with  one  another.  These  secured, 
we  separated  with  different  lights :  I  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  was  soon  directed  by  a  groan  to  a 
bed-chamber,  where  I  found  an  old  man  bound 
in  bed,  and  gagged. 

His  terrified  aspect  shewedhe  expected  death  ; 
liberty  and  gentle  treatment  at  length  convin- 
ced him  we  were  not  what  he  took  us  for ;  with 
wild  exclamations  he  called  out  upon  his  daugh- 
ter. 

Explanation  was  unnecessary  ;  I  flew  to  seek 
her.  Guess  the  horror  that  struck  me  when  I 
found  two  of  the  villains  in  the  act  of  violation  : 
my  rage  knew  no  bounds  ;  I  punished  them  with 
instant  death,  and  threw  their  bodies  out  of  the 
apartment.  Two  women,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
their  night-clothes  torn  to  tatters,  lay,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, dead  on  the  floor.  I  lifted  their  breath- 
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less  bodies  upon  the  bed,  and  covered  them  up. 
Pierced  to  the  heart,  and  unable  to  face  the  af- 
flicted father,  I  rambled  about  to  explore  new 
horrors.  A  shriek  from  the  upper  apartments 
struck  me  ;  I  hurried  up,  and  found  the  two  re- 
maining villains  endeavouring  to  pull  out  by  the 
legs  two  black  women,  who  had  thrust  them- 
selves up  into  a  corner  behind  some  old  furni- 
ture. I  run  my  sword  through  the  bodies  of 
the  villains,  and  should  have  slaughtered  a  he- 
catomb, for  the  furies  had  bereft  me  of  all  com- 
passion. Some  of  my  soldiers  were  natives  of 
the  country ;  I  called  one  of  them  to  assist  me 
in  removing  the  furniture ;  and  to  assure  the 
poor  creatures,  who  expected  nothing  but  death, 
that  they  were  safe.  When  their  fears  were  al- 
leviated, I  led  them  to  the  women's  apartment 
below,  and  pointed  to  the  bodies. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  wild  and  ter- 
rible howlings  they  made  at  the  sight ;  nor  was 
the  interpreter  regarded,  though  he  ordered  them 
to  desist  upon  pain  of  death.  This,  as  I  feared, 
brought  up  the  father ;  the  scene  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged  it 
for  the  front  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  no  entrea- 
ties could  move  the  old  man  from  the  body  of 
his  daughter,  which  he  clasped  in  his  aged  arms. 

It  was  now  the  dawn  of  day,  and  sufficiently 
light  to  distinguish  objects  without  the  help  of 
candles ;  I  was  looking  with  a  kind  of  contem- 
plative stupefaction  upon  the  image  of  death  in 
the  face  of  the  other  woman,  when  I  perceived 
a  small  change  of  colour ;  I  thought  it  the  er- 
ror of  my  eyes.  The  next  indication  of  returning 
life,  was  a  short  quick  sigh ;  after  a  few  seconds 
of  interval,  another  and  another.  I  looked  up- 
on the  other  lady,  and  found  the  appearances  of 
life  still  stronger ;  she  had  even  begun  to  breathe 
with  some  regularity ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
was  insensible  to  everything ;  we  were  obliged 
to  use  violence  to  part  him  from  his  daughter  ; 
I  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  another  apart- 
ment, and  soothed  with  moderate  hopes.  I  kept 
the  two  women  with  me,  and  gave  directions  to  use 
such  means  for  recovery  as  at  that  time  occur- 
red. Life  soon  returned  ;  but  it  was  a  work  of 
time  to  restore  them  to  their  perfect  senses. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  father 
permitted  to  see  his  daughter,  a  scene  succeeded 
so  full  of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  joy  and  grief, 
congratulation  and  condolence,  that  no  words 
of  which  I  am  master,  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of. 

I  left  them  to  the  free  indulgence  of  this,  and 
went  down  to  my  soldiers,  to  whom  intelligence 
was  just  arrived  of  the  taking  of  the  Nabob. 
We  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  return  to 
Muxadavad,  and  consign  our  living  villains  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  I  went  to  communicate 
this  news  and  this  intention  to  the  old  man ;  he 
threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and  in  the  most  mo- 
ving terms,  conjured  me  to  stay  with  him  a  few 
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days,  till  peace  and  tranquillity  were  restored  to 
the  country,  and  to  his  house.  The  daughter 
added  tears  to  her  entreaties  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.— My  dear  father,  says  she,  you  must  see 
this  gentleman's  soldiers  amply  rewarded. — Am- 
ply, my  child,  says  he ;  come  hither,  sir.  He 
then  led  me  to  a  room  where  he  kept  his  cur- 
rent money,  and  his  silver  in  ingots. — Take,  says 
lie,  of  this,  whatsoever  you  think  proper,  and 
distribute  among  your  soldiers.  Take  all,  if 
you  like,  I  have  enough  remaining. — After  some 
friendly  altercation,  I  convinced  him  it  would 
be  better  to  dismiss  them  with  a  refreshment 
of  wine,  and  a  promise  of  a  donative  of  twenty 
pounds  sterling  a-man,  to  be  paid  at  the  factory, 
lest  the  knowledge  of  so  much  actual  wealth 
in  the  house  might  be  an  incitement  to  future 
plunder. 

This  concluded,  I  sent  them  away  well  plea- 
sed, and  gave  one  of  my  servants  letters  to  the 
Colonel,  with  information  of  this  event,  and  re- 
questing leave  for  a  few  days  absence ;  the  other 
servant,  my  faithful  blacky  I  kept  along  with 
me. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  re- 
gulation of  the  house,  we  had  time  to  attend 
to  a  more  tranquil  communication  with  each 
other.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  0I4  Duverda 
and  his  daughter  that  I  was  an  Englishman ; 
and  an  unspeakable  one  to  me  to  find  them  con- 
versant in  our  language,  and  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  our  nation. 

Even  the  maid-servant,  the  bedfellow  and  fa- 
vourite of  Caralia,  was  an  Englishwoman.  Du- 
verda had  been  a  merchant  of  great  commerce, 
and  much  of  it  with  the  English  ;  his  story  will 
perhaps  make  a  part  of  my  own. 

I  perhaps  have  led  you  to  suppose,  that  the 
recovery  of  Caralia  and  her  maid  was  perfect; 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  Cara,  so  her  father 
called  her  for  brevity,  had  frequent  hysteric  fits 
for  four  days ;  and  her  maid,  besides  many 
bruises,  had  a  wound  with  a  dagger,  two  inches 
deep,  on  her  right  thigh. 

The  mistress,  it  seems,  had  fainted  almost  at 
the  sight  of  the  villains,  and  had  a  succession 
of  swoonings  that  rendered  her  almost,  though 
not  totally,  insensible  to  her  sufferings;  the 
maid,  more  robust,  resisted  as  much  as  she  was 
able,  and  received,  amongst  other  barbarous 
usage,  the  wound  I  have  mentioned :  this  at  first 
bled  profusely,  and  probably  ceased  upon  her 
fainting;  for  upon  her  recovery,  it  began  to 
bleed  afresh,  and  indeed  made  her  life  doubtful 
for  near  a  fortnight. 

In  proportion  as  Cara  recovered  strength  and 
spirits,  our  little  society  grew  more  and  more 
delightful.  On  the  seventh  day  I  received  an 
order  from  my  superior  officer,  to  join  the  corps  ; 
a  faint  sickness  seized  me  on  the  perusal ;  Ca- 
ra observed  the  change,  and  turned  pale  like 
myself.  Duverda  saw  the  alteration  in  both, 
and  cried  out,  You  love  each  other,  my  children, 


you  love  each  other,  and  I  shall  be  happy.— This 
exclamation  brought  Cara  to  herself,  and  height- 
ened the  beautiful  brown  of  her  cheeks ;  me  it 
covered  with'confusion. — May  I  know,  says  the 
old  man,  the  contents  of  that  paper  ? 

Willingly  ;  it  is  an  order  for  my  departure  to 
the  army. — Cara,  my  dear,  you  have  not  visit- 
ed your  poor  maid  this  morning.  Now,  Foston, 
tell  me  with  the  openness  of  a  friend,  and  a  man 
of  honour,  are  your  affections  engaged  ? 

I  know  not  how  to  answer  you. 

I  am  answered ;  I  was  mistaken ;  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  have  only  now  to  consider  before 
your  departure,  how  I  can  repay  the  extraordi- 
nary service  you  have  done  me. 

It  is  rewarded :  it  is  its  own  reward :  but  I 
apprehend  you  misconceive  my  meaning. 

No ;  it  is  too  plain :  I  meant  to  offer  you  my 
daughter  ;  her  immense  fortune  is  her  least  re- 
commendation ;  but  I  will  not  give  her  to  a  man 
who  cannot  say  his  affections  are  free. 

The  man  who  marries  a  young  lady  of  deli- 
cacy, ought  not  to  be  able  to  say  so. — Hah  ! 

I  will  imitate  your  frankness,  Signior  Duver- 
da, and  lay  myself  and  situation  honestly  be- 
fore you :  I  am  not  a  soldier  by  profession  ;  I 
took  arms  only,  because  I  thought  it  for  the  ho- 
nour and  interest  of  my  country  to  take  a  speedy 
revenge  on  your  late  treacherous  and  relentless 
Nabob.,  I  left  my  country  in  order  to  mend  my 
fortune  by  industry ;  the  little  fortune  I  had 
made  was  wrecked  at  Calcutta ;  my  father  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poor  priest;  myself  with- 
out inheritance. 

These  are  virtues,  Foston,  blessings ;  riches 
are  true  tormentors,  true  corruptors  of  man's 
felicity. 

There  is  not  in  Asia  that  fortune  or  dignity 
of  which  your  daughter  is  not  worthy ;  her  per- 
son would  adorn  a  palace ;  her  mind  is  fit  for 
heaven. 

But  your  affections  are  engaged? 

I  never  suspected  they  were  so,  till  the  receipt 
of  this  day's  order  ;  then  the  cold  chilliness  that 
came  about  my  heart,  when  the  idea  of  leaving 

 your  daughter,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 

say  so,  first  arose,  convinced  me  of  it. 

Engaged  to  her  ! — to  my  daughter,  Foston  ? 
— If  you  mean  so,  repeat  it — make  me  happy  by 
the  repetition. 

I  do  repeat  it ;  I  feel  I  adore  her.  But  how 
is  it  possible  you  should  trust  the  felicity  of  an 
angel  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger  ;  of  a  man  you 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  ? 

Not  so,  not  so  !  I  know  him  well ;  six  days  I 
have  noted  the  currency  of  his  thoughts,  have 
seen  his  eye  kindled  by  the  imaginary  tale  of 
honour,  his  brow  scowling  contempt  at  base- 
ness, his  bosom  heaving  with  the  story  of  distress. 

Nature,  Foston,  writes  a  large  and  liberal 
hand  ;  a  scrawl  to  the  careless  unobserving  eye ; 
but  easy  to  be  read  by  those  who  study  it  with 
attention. 
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Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  hypocrisy  to  counter- 
feit her  characters  ? 

I  have  seen  her  attempt  it  often ;  seldom  with- 
out detection :  hut  this  is  from  the  point.  You 
must  obey  your  orders,,  or  throw  up  your  com- 
mission ;  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  more  than 
mine,  my  daughter's ;  I  cannot  part  with  you  ; 
stay  with  me  a  year :  If  any  nice  considerations, 
either  on  your  part,  or  that  of  my  daughter, 
prevent  the  happiness  I  wish,  I  promise  you, 
upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  to  make  you 
richer  than  you  can  reasonably  expect  from  ten 
years  slavery. 

I  could  not  stand  this ;  I  caught  his  hand, 
pressed  it  to  my  bosom,  bowed,  and  withdrew, 
to  give  some  vent  to  the  fulness  that  oppressed 
me. 

When  I  came  back,  his  head  was  upon  his 
Cara's  bosom,  his  right  hand  locked  in  hers. 

Look  at  that  face,  Cara,  it  cannot  lie ;  what 
is  the  expression  in  it  ? 

That  of  heart-felt  gratitude,  and  resignation 
to  all  your  wishes,  Signior  Duverda,  if  it  ex- 
presses what  I  feel. 

Then  I  dare  look  upon  it ;  it  is  a  manly  sun- 
burnt face,  but  the  heart  is  gentle.  What 
wouldst  thou  give,  Cara,  to  have  that  heart  thy 
own  ? 

Purchased  hearts,  sir,  are  of  little  value. 

Beg  it  then,  Cara  ;  or,  if  thou  canst,  steal  it ; 
the  sin  shall  be  all  mine.  But,  delicacy  forgive 
me,  Cara,  I  have  been  wooing  for  thee !  I  have 
offered  thee  unasked. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir.  My  fullest  gratitude  is 
due  to  Mr  Foston,  as  the  preserver  of  my  life 
and  yours :  I  could  love  him  dearly  as  a  brother, 
and  freely  give  him  a  brother's  share  in  the 
wealth  you  design  me.  Beyond  this,  sir,  is 
matter  of  nice  consideration  ;  it  will  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  to 
manners  and  habits,  as  widely  distant  as  the 
countries  which  produce  them.  Religion,  too, 
sir.  And  let  it  be  remembered  also,  (the  sweet 
sad  air  with  which  she  spoke  this  is  in  expressi- 
ble,) that  though  he  saved  my  life,  he  came  too 
late  to  save  my  honour. 

Honour,  Cara  !  Is  there  upon  earth  a  man 
so  absurd,  as  to  associate  the  idea  of  dishonour 
to  thy  sufferings  ? 

I  know  not,  sir.  In  all  those  English  books 
your  goodness  has  procured  for  me,  I  find  it  is 
the  leading  idea  :  women  who  have  suffered  it, 
must  die,  or  be  immured  for  ever ;  ever  after 
they  are  totally  useless  to  all  the  purposes  of 
society ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  an  hundred  fa- 
bulous things  called  novels,  which  are  said  to 
paint  exactly  the  reigning  manners  and  opinions : 
all  crimes  but  this  may  be  expiated  ;  no  author 
has  yet  been  so  bold  as  to  permit  a  lady  to  live 
and  marry,  and  be  a  woman  after  this  stain. 

By  heaven,  a  woman  is  more  dishonoured  by 
a  wanton  dream  !  What  say  you,  Foston,  is  Cara 
a  painter  after  truth  ? 


We  have  enthusiasts,  sir,  in  points  of  honour 
as  well  as  in  religion  ;  but  things  like  this,  which 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  reason,  seldom  take  strong 
hold  of  the  minds  of  a  people.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  books,  sir ;  and  I  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the 
human  intellect,  little  of  it  will  be  found  any- 
where else. 

You  renounce  it,  then  ? 

I  cannot,  sir ;  I  never  entertained  it. 

Well,  Foston,  and  what  say  you  to  Cara's 
other  observations  ? 

That  whenever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  touch  her 
heart,  all  other  difficulties  will  vanish. 

My  dear  Nancy,  I  must  rest  a  while. 

The  next  post  shall  bring  you  the  continua- 
tion.   Adieu.    Your  affectionate  brother, 
Thomas  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth  Castle. 
This  conversation,  of  which  I  have  given  you 
a  specimen,  just  to  mark  the  manner  of  it,  would, 
probably,  have  been  much  longer,  but  for  the 
old  man's  impatience  to  have  my  servant  sent 
back  with  the  resignation  of  my  commission.  I 
wrote  a  copious  account  to  the  Colonel,  who  was 
so  kind  as  to  approve  my  proceedings,  and  to 
promise  his  friendship  on  any  occasion  that  call- 
ed for  it. 

There  was  in  the  garden  a  fine  orange  grove_, 
which  formed  a  pleasing  recess  from  the  sun's 
heat.  Cara  had  caused  a  beautiful  pavilion  to  be 
constructed  there,  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
surrounding  trees,  just  so  as  to  admit  the  mild 
light  of  the  sun-  without  its  glare.  In  this  pavi- 
lion we  were  drinking  coffee  in  the  afternoon 
after  the  English  manner,  when  the  impatient 
Duverda  renewed  the  conversation  thus  : — 

Cara,  this  morning,  this  inauspicious  morning, 
I  broke  through  all  the  artificial  delicacy  of  a 
fine  lady,  in  offering  thee  to  this  gentleman  un- 
asked ;  let  me  now  make  amends  for  this  inde- 
corum by  inversion  ;  let  me  offer  him  to  thee. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  I  dare  not  accept  him. — 
Why  ? — He  is  not  yet  acquainted  with  my  faults. 

A  capital  article,  Cara  :  but  a  husband  is  the 
only  animal  for  finding  them  out. 

And  for  magnifying  them  too,  sir.  The  risks 
which  Mr  Foston  must  run  in  marrying  me,  are 
too  great  for  a  man  of  prudence  ;  he  has  against 
him  education,  and  the  habitudes  of  a  country, 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  which  differ  wide- 
ly from  his  own.  He  is  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  tenor  of  life  and  character  of  the  family 
into  which  he  is  going  to  enter.  How  might 
he  be  shocked  to  find  he  had  entered  into  so 
near  and  dear  an  alliance  with  people,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  of  no  religious  community  upon 
earth. 

Good  God !  exclaimed  I,  involuntarily. 
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There,  sir  !  Bays  she. 

True,  Cars ;  thou  art  perfectly  right ;  after  all, 
he  may  not  deserve  thee. — Foston,  you  shall 
hear  the  leading;  particulars  of  my  life ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary you  should  know,  whether  I  have  obtain- 
ed my  wealth  with  the  loss  of  my  integrity  ;  it 
is  necessary  you  should  know,  whether,  having 
nothing  that  the  world  calls  religion,  I  may  not 
be  destitute  of  moral  honour  also ;  it  is  necessa- 
ry you  should  know,  whether  it  is  owing  to  vice, 
to  virtue,  or  caprice,  that  I  live  secluded  from 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  my  daughter  from 
an  acquaintance  with  that  world  she  is  so  form- 
ed to  adorn.  In  your  judgment  of  these  things, 
I  ask  not  candour  of  you,  but  sincerity  ;  that  is 
the  virtue  that  must  save  us  from  after  regrets. 

I  am  a  Persian,  a  native  of  Ispahan  ;  my  fa- 
ther was  the  only  child  of  a  rich  merchant  there, 
one  of  the  court-jewellers  :  like  other  rich  Ma- 
hometans, he  had  too  many  wives  and  mistresses 
to  have  a  numerous  offspring  ;  myself  and  two 
brothers  were  all  I  ever  heard  of.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  I  was  sent  to  make  my  first  mercantile 
essay,  with  a  caravan  to  Delhi :  almost  the  first 
news  I  heard  on  my  arrival  there,  was  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  Persia  by  Shah  Nadir ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Sophi  followed  soon ;  my  fa- 
ther and  his  family  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
amongst  thenumber  of  his  most  active  adherents, 
and  in  consequence  were  cut  off  root  and  branch, 
and  all  their  effects  confiscated. 

When  the  news  of  this  fatal  catastrophe  was 
confirmed  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  resign 
myself  to  the  will  of  the  great  Allah  and  his  pro- 
phet, renounce  Persia  for  ever,  and  make  the 
most  of  my  caravan. 

By  great  and  good  fortune  I  had  with  me  one 
Cadoub,  my  father's  oldest  clerk;  a  man  of 
great  mercantile  knowledge  and  confirmed  pro- 
bity. We  had  scarce  begun  the  sale  of  our  goods, 
when  news  arrived  that  Kouli-Khan  was  prepa- 
ring for  the  invasion  of  Indostan. 

This  spoiled  our  market,  and  determined  us 
to  move  towards  Bengal.  Having  stopped  in  se- 
veral cities,  at  length  we  reached  Muxadavad, 
and  found  there  a  profitable  as  well  as  speedy 
sale  for  our  effects. 

This  large  and  populous  city  has  many  attrac- 
tions for  merchants,  of  which  it  contains  num- 
bers, whose  private  wealth  exceeds  belief.  I 
fixed  my  residence  there ;  and  giving  my  ho- 
nest Cadoub  a  fourth  of  the  profits  instead  of 
wages,  we  commenced  merchants  to  the  extent 
of  our  capital. 

I  took  upon  myself  the  active  office  of  the 
voyager,  and  had  peculiar  pleasure  in  visiting  all 
the  European  factories :  I  have  been  much  at 
Batavia,  a  little  at  Goa,  whose  inquisition  I  ab- 
hor ;  was  well  pleased  amongst  the  French,  and 
captivated  by  the  English  ;  everywhere  I  found 
individuals  of  great  merit;  but  sense,  knowledge, 
and  virtue,  appeared  more  conspicuously  to  be- 
long to  the  people  of  your  nation.  I  have  cul- 
tivated your  language,  and  studied  your  history 


and  your  laws :  all  over  the  East,  despotism  go- 
verns, with  its  attendant  satraps,  lust  and  vio- 
lence. 

Never  will  the  mind  of  my  Carafind  its  mate 
amongst  the  sons  of  slavery  or  rapine  ! 

The  death  of  Cadoub  obliged  me  to  give  up 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  distant  countries,  and  con- 
fine myself  to  Muxadavad,  where  I  soon  began 
to  relish,  like  other  rich  and  vain  young  men,  the 
splendours  and  pleasures  of  apopulouscity.  Hap- 
py if  I  had  confined  myself  to  these,  and  had  ne- 
ver felt  the  pitiful  ambition  of  shining  within 
the  sphere  of  a  court,  the  fountain  of  corruption, 
whence  issue  rapacity,  venality,  fraud,  despo- 
tism, and  slavery.  Good  heavens !  of  how  many 
abominable  scenes  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy 
have  I  been  an  unwilling  spectator !  Of  what 
vile  materials  can  the  human  mind  be  composed, 
to  be  inflated  with  pride,  or  tinged  with  all  pos- 
sible infamy,  by  the  allurements  of  a  feather  or 
a  ribbon  !  If  the  desire  of  superiority,  whether 
in  power,  in  wealth,  in  titles,  tinsel,  and  parade, 
was  not  a  radical  malady  in  the  mind  of  man  , 
the  experience  of  past  ages  must  have  convinced 
him,  how  ill  it  is  to  exchange  tranquillity  and 
virtue  for  all  the  toys  and  trifles  in  the  power  of 
a  court  to  give.  Whilst  suppliants  to  royal  page- 
antry, like  untaught  savages,  bend  the  knee  for 
beads  and  baubles,  the  service  will  be  similar  to 
the  reward. 

Happily  the  points  of  honour  amongst  mer- 
chants are  integrity  and  good  faith  ;  and  the  ha- 
bit of  preserving  these  saved  me  from  the  worst 
of  poisons,  a  corrupted  heart.  An  hundred  times, 
sick  of  pomp  and  perfidy,  I  have  determined  to 
withdraw  ;  but  the  united  powers  of  ambition 
and  avarice  were  too  strong  ;  the  opposition  of 
still  more  powerful  passions  was  necessary. 

In  this  situation  I  remained  till  the  age  of 
forty-five,  having  formed  no  attachments  with 
women,  except  those  transient  ones  arising  from 
appetite ;  nor  friendships  with  men,  (one  ex- 
cepted,) save  what  arose  from  interest.  This 
exception  was  a  Moses  Cotra,  an  Armenian  Jew ; 
a  man  of  agreeable  manners  and  sound  pro- 
bity ;  he,  as  well  as  myself,  had  grown  rich  by 
loans  to  courtiers,  and  by  the  profitable  monopo- 
lies arising  from  such  connections.  Cotra  had 
been  some  years  a  widower,  and  the  interest  of 
two  daughters  prevented  a  second  marriage. 

In  the  bosom  of  this  family  alone  I  was  ac- 
customed to  repose  all  my  cares :  this  confidence 
was  mutual,  and  not  in  the  least  interrupted  by 
difference  of  religion,  though  the  principal  foible 
that  distinguished  the  Jew,  was  what  I  thought 
a  blind  attachment  to  the  ceremonious  rites  of 
his  ancestors.  A  man  who  has  seen  the  world, 
has  seen  these  weaknesses  everywhere ;  but  con- 
siders them  as  blemishes  of  no  importance  in  a 
bosom  full  of  true  benevolence. 

This  was  our  situation,  when  one  day  in  the 
morning  a  hasty  messenger  brought  me  a  billet 
from  Ruth,  the  eldest  daughter.  I  had  spent 
the  precoding  evening  full  of  mirth  and  good 
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humour  at  my  friend's  house.  Judge  then  of 
my  astonishment  on  reading  the  contents  of  the 
billet :  "  The  Nabob's  officers  have  seized  my  fa- 
ther, and  hurried  him  away  to  the  palace  j  pray 
hasten  to  his  and  our  relief." 

I  flew  to  the  house,  and  found  other  officers 
sealing  up  the  effects ;  his  books  and  private  pa- 
pers had  been  seized,  and  conveyed  along  with 
himself.  I  hastened  to  the  palace,  where  I  thought 
my  interest  considerable :  I  desired  to  see  my 
friend ;  no,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  all 
access  to  him  denied. — Of  treason  ! 

I  had  known  Cotra  and  his  most  intimate  con- 
cerns so  long,  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  futi- 
lity of  the  charge ;  but  I  knew  also  the  dark, 
vindictive  spirit  of  the  court,  and  its  slender  re- 
gard to  justice,  when  a  rich  subject  was  marked 
out,  the  victim  of  malignity  and  avarice ;  I  made 
immediate  application  therefore  to  several  of  the 
first  lords  of  the  court,  and  urged  the  innocence  of 
my  friend,  from  my  certain  knowledge  of  all  the 
important  particulars  of  his  life.  One  of  them 
surlily  advised  me  not  to  boast  of  this :  I  got 
nothing  more  satisfactory  from  the  rest ;  they 
told  me,  indeed,  a  privy  council  was  to  be  held 
that  evening,  and  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  exhi- 
bited ;  I  need  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  justice, 
equity,  and  honour,  would  preside  at  the  board. 
The  statues  of  some  of  these  were  indeed  on 
the  outside  of  the  council-chamber ;  but  their 
influence  was  as  cold  as  their  composition. 

I  returned  to  Ruth  and  Rebecca,  with  whom 
I  spent  some  very  disconsolate  hours,  till  our 
minds,  weary  with  wretchedness,  turned  the 
other  side  of  the  tablet,  and  drew  themselves  a 
picture  of  consolation. 

Happy  versatility!  The  next  day's  portrait 
was  as  hideous  as  human  nature  could  furnish  ; 
the  lords  to  whom  I  had  applied  the  preceding 
day  had  the  goodness  to  assure  me,  in  the  po- 
litest terms,  that  my  friend  had  died  the  death 
of  a  traitor,  his  guilt  being  indisputable  ;  as  a 
proof,  they  shewed  me  the  following  letter  in 
Cotra's  hand- writing : — 

"  Your  interest,  and  the  cause  you  speak  of, 
are  both  so  much  at  my  heart,  that  I  leave  my 
affairs  here,  involved  as  they  are,  to  fly  to  your 
assistance ;  and  be  assured  you  will  find  my  in- 
terest strong  against  your  opponents.  As  to  what 
you  say  concerning  Abufed,  and  his  master  Ca- 
jare  Cuhda,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them, 
the  moment  I  appear  as  your  friend.  The  Rajah 
has  already  very  powerful  obligations  to  me ; 
and,  in  fine,  is  at  this  instant  about  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  himself,  in  which  he  ean- 
not  succeed  without  my  assistance. 

I  enclose  you  a  bill  oi  exchange  for  three  hun- 
dred rupees  to  support  your  suit,  and  remain, 
star  of  my  heart, 

Your  adoring 

Moses  Cqtka. 
Surate,  26th  of  the  month  Rajah, 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  1118. 


Now,  it  seems,  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  the  Rajah  Cajare  Cuhda, 
(part  of  whose  lands,  lying  in  a  remote  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  had  been  wrested  from  him 
on  various  pretensions  by  the  Nabob,)  after  two 
years  unsuccessful  negotiation  for  their  restitu- 
tion, had  openly  rebelled ;  and  by  the  help  of  a 
Mahratta  alliance,  had  at  one  time  become  for- 
midable. Upon  a  defeat  of  part  of  his  troops, 
these  friends  not  only  deserted  his  alliance,  but 
seized  and  delivered  his  person  into  the  Nabob's 
hands,  who  ended  the  rebellion  by  the  bow- 
string with  true  Asiatic  celerity. 

About  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  letter  also, 
money  lent  to  the  Rajah  appeared  on  the  debt- 
or-side of  Cotra's  books.  On  which  proofs  the 
council,  on  their  rising,  signed  an  order  for  his 
immediate  execution,  and  another  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  effects ;  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, that  the  proofs  were  clear  and  strong 
against  him,  but  improper  to  be  laid  before  the 
public  at  that  period,  the  state  still  smarting 
under  the  wounds  given  it  by  the  rebellion  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.  Lastly,  and  to 
complete  the  business  in  its  usual  forms,  his 
house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  salt  sown 
upon  the  foundation. 

The  daughters  of  my  friend,  thus  stript  of 
everything  valuable  in  life,  I  took  home  to  my 
own  house  ;  we  lived  long  in  all  the  luxury  of 
woe,  and  the  tender  communication  endeared  us 
to  each  other  beyond  the  common  ties  of  friend- 
ship or  of  love. 

I  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  court ;  I 
now  became  so  with  the  world  at  large;  but 
my  business  with  both  was  too  great  to  permit 
me  to  quit  either  in  haste.  To  this  end  I  now 
began  to  apply  all  my  faculties  ;  I  had  lost  my 
ambition,  and  to  accumulate  wealth  seemed  to 
be  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head ;  my  pre- 
sent policy,  therefore,  lay  in  contracting  my 
concerns,  and  diminishing  the  appearance  of 
my  riches. 

Whilst  I  was  intent  upon  this,  one  Saib,  a 
secretary  to  the  principal  secretary  of  the  Na- 
bob, an  officer  of  great  power,  applied  to  me 
for  the  loan  of  one  thousand  rupees,  to  fix  the 
establishment  of  his  son.  I  complied  without 
hesitation,  requiring  neither  interest  nor  secu- 
rity :  the  man  had  gratitude  ;  he  cultivated  my 
friendship  with  assiduity,  and  gave  me  many 
little  intelligences  which  facilitated  my  endea- 
vours for  calling  in  my  court  loans. 

We  spent  one  evening  together  at  a  tavern, 
where,  in  return  for  his  kindnesses,  I  tore  to 
pieces  his  note  for  the  thousand  rupees  :  in  fact 
we  had  sacrificed  plentifully  to  the  god  of  wine, 
and  became  in  consequence  wonderfully  loving. 
Betwixt  the  effusions  of  mirth  and  this  new-ac- 
quired affection,  many  detestable  court  secrets 
escaped  him  ;  amongst  others,  a  hint  that  my 
friend  Cotra  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  diabo- 
lical vengeance  of  his  (Saib's)  master, 
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This  hint  operated  upon  me  like  sickness ;  I 
grew  instantly  sober,  and  though  of  no  apparent 
use,  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  the  bot- 
tom of  that  dark  affair  ;  I  plied  Saib  with  wine 
and  kindness  till  he  had  lost  all  reserve,  and 
even  all  necessary  caution  for  himself ;  the  sum 
of  what  he  told  me  concerning  my  friend  was 
this : — 

Saib's  master  had  applied  to  Cotra  for  the 
loan  of  a  large  sum  for  government  uses  ;  Co- 
tra refused  on  pretence  of  inability ;  in  reality 
he  doubted  the  security. 

The  secretary  offered  an  increase  of  interest ; 
this  served  only  to  double  Cotra's  suspicions, 
and  make  him  firm  in  his  refusal. 

The  disappointed  secretary  vented  his  rage 
in  very  angry  and  threatening  expressions  be- 
fore his  domestics  ;  one  of  these,  a  young  Gen- 
too  Indian,  was  at  this  very  time  a  favoured 
lover  of  a  mistress  of  Cotra  s,  whom  he  had  long 
supported  at  considerable  expense,  and  whom  he 
was  very  fond  of.  At  the  time  of  Cotra's  ab- 
sence at  Surat,  this  young  man  was  the  advi- 
ser in  a  law-suit  she  had  for  lands  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Rajah  Cajare  Cuhda,  and  the  con- 
fidant of  her  correspondence  with  Cotra. 

The  commotion  raised  by  Cuhda  had  been 
quelled  almost  three  years,  and  everything  re- 
lative to  it  seemed  buried  in  oblivion ;  when,  on 
occasion  of  the  minister's  anger,  the  letter  be- 
fore-mentioned occurred  to  the  memory  of  this 
young  man,  who  thought  it  might  be  used  to 
intimidate  Cotra  into  a  compliance  with  his 
master's  demand. 

Nature  has  endued  a  greater  number  of  little 
minds  with  cunning,  than  of  great  with  magna- 
nimity ;  in  the  softest  hour  of  blandishment  he 
accused  her  of  want  of  affection,  calling  hers 
poor  and  cold,  compared  with  his  own. — But 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  says  he ;  you  have 
my  heart  whole  and  undivided,  whilst  I  only 
share  yours  with  another. 

My  affection  for  you,  replies  she,  arises  from 
a  soft  and  forcible  impulse  of  nature,  which  I 
can  neither  restrain  nor  control ;  for  Cotra  I 
feel  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  such  as  the 
many  obligations  I  have  to  him  demand. 

A  good  distinction,  returns  the  young  man, 
well  suited  to  his  age  and  gravity,  and  to  the 
mercantile  eloquence  with  which  his  letters  to 
you  were  composed. 

Oh  !  as  to  eloquence,  says  she,  your  billets 
doux,  in  spite  of  your  vanity,  were  much  infe- 
rior. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  bring  my  vanity  down 
to  the  belief  of  that. 

See  then,  says  she,  taking  out  of  a  drawer 
two  or  three  of  those  letters  wrote  by  Cotra  from 
Surat ;  see,  says  she,  not  one  of  these  but 
brought  me  substantial  bills  of  exchange ; 
yours  nothing  on  earth  but  whines  and  pines, 
and  hearts  and  darts. 

'Tis  true,  says  the  young  man,  there  is  no 
standing  out  against  such  solid  eloquence ;  but 


pray  what  engagement  was  this  he  mentions 
with  the  Rajah  ? 

I  don't  know,  says  she  ;  some  money  matter, 
I  suppose. 

You  know,  says  he,  what  followed  on  the 
part  of  the  Rajah  soon  after  the  date  of  this  ; 
there  is  great  cause,  from  this  letter,  to  sus- 
pect Cotr&  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
rebellion. 

Not  in  the  least,  says  she ;  I  dare  say  they 
never  had  transactions  together  but  for  loans. 

Even  that  is  treasonable  at  such  a  time. 

What!  is  the  lender  of  money  obliged  to 
know  the  use  the  borrower  means  to  put  it  to  ? 

No  man  is  allowed  to  lend  to  the  enemies  of 
the  state. 

No,  not  when  they  are  known ;  but  that  is 
not  the  case  here. 

How  do  we  know  that  ?  However,  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Nabob,  it  is  my  duty  to  inquire  into 
all  suspicious  circumstances ;  this  letter  I  must 
keep  to  forward  my  inquiry. 

May  the  earth  open  and  swallow  you  up,  if 
you  are  guilty  of  this  atrocious  treachery  ! 

When  I  fling  half  a  lack  of  rupees  into  the  lap 
of  my  morning  star,  she  will  wish  the  other  way. 

This  altercation,  says  Saib,  was  told  me  in 
confidence  by  the  young  Gentoo,  who  boasted 
of  it  as  a  master-piece,  because,  in  the  end,  he 
brought  her  over  to  his  wishes. 

In  consequence  of  this  letter's  being  deliver- 
ed to  the  minister,  Cotra  was  seized  and  brought 
to  trial ;  on  which  nothing  appeared  against  him 
but  this  letter,  and  his  account  with  the  Rajah. 

He  was  interrogated  concerning  the  matter 
of  importance  which  the  Rajah  could  not  exe- 
cute without  his  assistance ;  Cotra  explained  it 
thus : — 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  council  here 
present,  that  the  Rajah  had  a  long  negotiation 
with  this  court  concerning  his  territory  of  Sulva  ; 
sometimes  circumstances  of  hope  arose,  some- 
times of  doubt ;  I  had  often  been  his  creditor 
for  small  sums ;  he  applied  to  me  at  this  critical 
instant  for  a  large  one,  which  I  have  the  great- 
est reason  to  believe  was  designed  for  presents 
to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  court ;  he  offered 
me  high  interest,  and  my  avarice  got  the  better 
of  my  prudence ;  I  have  the  securities  now  in 
my  possession,  which,  though  useless  for  the 
recovery  of  the  loan,  will  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  what  I  now  advance.  Why  the  Rajah  did 
not  succeed,  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  lords 
here  present;  he  retired  to  his  lands,  and  soon 
after  rebelled;  from  that  hour  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  him  more,  but  by  the  public  ac- 
counts. 

It  was  owing,  continued  Saib,  to  a  total  want 
of  proof,  that  Cotra's  execution  immediately 
followed  the  rising  of  the  council ;  had  there 
been  real  proof,  his  trial  and  punishment  would 
both  have  been  public. 

I  know  too,  says  he,  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  they  all  agreed  to  share  the  spoil ;  but 
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mum  for  that.  The  Gentoo,  I  promise  you, 
had  the  least  share.  But  what  will  you  say 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  minister  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  have  accused  you,  you  yourself, 
Signior  Duverda,  on  account  of  your  known  in- 
timacy, as  an  accomplice  with  Cotra? 
Impossible ! 

Nothing  more  true,  however ;  but  he  laid  it 
aside  from  the  mere  want  of  intrepidity.  I  will 
not  answer  though,  that  he  never  recogitates 
this  business,  especially  as  you  have  taken 
Cotra s  daughters  into  your  protection;  but 
never  fear,  I  am  your  friend. 

From  the  heads  of  this  drunken  effusion 
which  I  have  now  given  you,  Mr  Foston,  judge 
what  must  have  been  the  sober  reflections  of 
the  succeeding  morning;  passion  knows  no 
bounds ;  the  hatred  I  felt  for  courts  and  cour- 
tiers extended  to  mankind ;  I  began  in  earnest 
to  detest  the  species,  all  but  my  two  Jewesses, 
whom  I  loved  in  the  same  proportion :  I  lived, 
however,  in  the  utmost  terror  whilst  that  Nabob 
reigned,  and  that  minister  ruled  the  helm  : 
happily  it  was  of  short  duration;  revolutions 
are  things  of  such  frequency  here,  that  they 
astonish  nobody;  the  minister  was  put  to  death 
with  many  others,  Saib  amongst  the  rest;  I 
lost  money  by.the  change,  but  gained  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  very  house  you  are  now  in  belonged  to 
Saib's  master,  that  infernal  minister  who  cogi- 
tated my  destruction. 

I  bought  it,  and  removed  here  with  Cotra  s 
daughters,  those  good  and  grateful  creatures, 
who  would  have  died  for  me,  or  anything,  but 
omit  the  passover ;  they  were  addicted  beyond 
measure  to  their  superstitions ;  I  was  cured  of 
mine:  but  well  knowing  the  influence  these 
things  have  upon  human  minds,  I  never  opposed 
or  thwarted  their  enthusiasm,  save  by  a  kind 
and  good-humoured  raillery.  According  to  their 
own  rites,  and  by  their  own  desire,  I  took  Ruth 
for  my  wife,  and  Rebecca  for  my  handmaid. 
Every  year  they  killed  the  paschal  lamb,  seven 
days  of  the  year  they  eat  unleavened  bread; 
the  meat-offering  and  the  peace-offering  were 
ever  before  my  eyes;  and  though  never  had 
women  more  unblemished  hearts,  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  ignorance  and  the  trespass-offering  passed 
with  great  frequency  to  the  priests  of  the  sy- 
nagogue at  Muxadavad. 

The  mere  ceremonial  rites  of  every  religion  I 
had  before  learned  amongst  you  English  to  think 
of  very  little  account. 

The  perpetual  view  of  these  absurdities  en- 
grafted in  my  mind  a  strong  contempt. 

Thus  I  came  at  length  to  bound  my  own  re- 
ligion within  the  narrow  (though  to  me  all 
comprehensive)  bounds  of  the  silent  meditation 
of  a  contrite  heart,  lifting  up  its  humble  aspira- 
tions to  the  Author  and  Preserver  of  all  being, 
by  what  name  soever  called  throughout  the 
universe. 


All  the  rest  appears  to  me  invention,  or  con- 
vention ;  sometimes  useful,  sometimes  detri- 
mental to  mankind.  I  speak  not  of  moral  duties, 
they  are  of  another  class. 

My  loving  wives  each  brought  me  children, 
of  whom  Cara  alone  survived;  and  both  of 
them  had  paid  the  debt  to  nature  before  this 
girl  had  reached  twelve  years  old.  The  loss 
was  severely  felt  by  us  both ;  but  something 
less,  I  confess,  by  me,  on  my  daughter's  account, 
it  being  their  desire  to  imbue  her  with  a  love 
of  their  superstitions ;  mine  to  keep  her  totally 
free  from  all :  this  I  have  effected. 

To  me  she  appears  to  possess  the  only  true 
religion ;  I  can  pardon  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion, if  she  seems  to  you  to  have  none  at  all. 
As  to  my  temporal  concerns  they  stand  thus:  I 
have  so  far  declined  the  business  of  a  merchant, 
that  I  have  not  a  bale  of  goods  in  the  world  ; 
but  there  are  few  large  emporiums  either  in  the 
East  or  West,  in  which  I  have  not  considerable 
sums  lodged  in  the  hands  of  capital  merchants. 
The  real  design  of  this  was  to  get  the  principal 
par  of  my  wealth  out  of  the  reach  of  the  power- 
ful and  avaricious  leeches  of  my  own  country. 
But  in  order  to  render  !it  of  some  use,  and  to 
keep  the  debts  duly  acknowledged,  by  the  single 
aid  of  the  pen  only,  and  that  of  my  daughter's, 
I  pass  it  perpetually  from  hand  to  hand,  when- 
ever the  different  pars  of  exchange  will  allow  a 
moderate  gain  upon  the  transfer.  Thus  I  still 
keep  up  a  commerce  with  most  of  the  known 
parts  of  the  world,  whilst  in  this  country  I  am 
almost  forgot.  In  this  safe,  though  scattered, 
state,  I  possess  upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  besides  which,  I  have  loans  here  still 
unrecovered,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  more.  It  is 
true,  many  of  these  are  irrecoverable  without 
the  hand  of  power. 

You  have  now  before  you,  continues  Du- 
verda, everything  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  eligibility  of  an  alliance  with  me 
— supposing  you  to  gain  my  daughter's  affec- 
tion. If  you  do  not  succeed  in  this,  or  decline 
the  attempt,  you  must  grant  me  your  company 
as  long  as  agreeable ;  and  I  must,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  lives  preserved,  insist  upon  your  accept- 
ance of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Let  it  be  twenty,  my  dear  sir,  interrupted 
Cara,  it  cannot  be  better  bestowed. 

Bidding  for  his  heart,  Cara  ? 

No,  sir ;  only  endeavouring,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  your  wealth 
from  biassing  his  judgment,  or  corrupting  his 
integrity  ;  I  want  to  see  his  mind  totally  di- 
vested of  simulation  or  dissimulation. 

By  heaven !  interrupted  I,  and  so  you  shall. 

Well,  children,  says  old  Duverda,  one  word 
more,  and  I  have  done.  If  you  should  be  able 
to  unite  your  affections,  which  I  confess  is  the 
first  wish  of  my  heart,  let  me  not  again  be  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  indulge 
my  age,  by  staying  to  close  my  eyes  in  this  se- 
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questered  spot;  then  carry  my  Cara  to  your 
own  country,  and  shew  her  the  blessings  of 
freedom ;  and  may  Heaven  reward  you  accord- 
ing to  your  treatment  of  my  child,  when  she 
looks  up  to  you  alone  for  protection;  when  she 
confides  in  you  for  every  earthly  consolation  ! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  to  you  the  pro- 
gress of  my  courtship ;  never  was  time  more 
sweetly  spent.  In  a  few  months  I  had  the 
happiness  to  vanquish  all  the  fears  and  the 
scruples  of  my  gentle  Cara,  and  to  convince  her 
she  ran  no  risk  of  misery  from  a  weak  and 
bigotted  mind.  We  were  united  according  to 
the  English  rites ;  and,  with  his  daughter,  Du- 
verda  gave  me  possession  of  all  his  effects  in  all 
the  formalities  of  the  Hindostan  law.  Circular 
letters  were  sent  to  notify  this  to  all  foreign 
correspondents ;  no  difficulties  arose  from  any 
of  these. 

But  it  appeared  by  the  litigations  I  was  soon 
involved  in,  that  none  but  an  English  son-in- 
law  could  have  recovered  a  fourth  of  the  debts 
due  from  the  courtiers. 

It  would  not  have  been  very  absurd,  notwith- 
standing the  warm  and  tender  ideas  of  lovers, 
to  expect  some  little  matters  of  contest  might 
arise  betwixt  my  wife  and  me,  considering  the 
difference  of  our  education  and  habits.  But 
for  mildness  and  evenness  of  temper,  for  justness 
of  reasoning,  and  depth  of  understanding,  my 
Cara  was  a  prodigy.  To  her  excellent  disposi- 
tion it  was  owing  that  nothing  like  a  quarrel 
ever  subsisted  between  us.  In  spite  of  my 
better  reflections  I  was  still  subject  to  little  vio- 
lences of  temper  when  my  opinions  were  con- 
tradicted. In  order  to  cure  me  of  these,  Cara 
engaged  me  in  a  thousand  little  agreeable  argu- 
ments concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  their 
association ;  she  taught  me  to  consider  how 
opinions  were  formed ;  how  little  share  man 
himself  could  claim  in  the  formation ;  and  how 
unjust  it  was  to  attach  the  idea  of  turpitude  to 
speculative  notions,  created  or  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  external  objects,  and 
the  sport  of  a  thousand  accidents.  By  these 
sweet  means,  she  brought  me  to  look  upon  a 
man's  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  where  the 
one  does  not  necessarily  lead  or  follow  the  other, 
as  two  distinct  things ;  one  altogether  worthy 
of  my  esteem,  although  I  might  judge  the  other 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  error. 

In  short,  during  the  whole  of  our  ten  years 
co-existence,  I  enjoyed  as  much  of  human  fe- 
licity as  the  nature  of  man  will  permit.  She 
was  an  angel ;  she  left  the  earth  as  angels 
should — she  fell  by  Heaven's  own  fire.  In 
some  moments  of  cool  reflection  I  am  able  to 
thank  Heaven  for  it ;  in  others,  of  which  this 
is  one,  it  overwhelms  me  with  sadness  and 
horror.  I  cannot  relate  it. — Julia,  my  love,  I 
will  attend  you  a  few  minutes  to  your  dressing- 
room. — Excuse  me,  my  dearest  friends,  this  is 


the  last  time  I  will  sadden  your  hearts  with 
sorrows  you  have  no  right  to  share.' 

He  led  out  his  weeping  Julia.  Every  soul  of 
us,  man  and  woman,  caught  the  contagion. 
Harriet  and  Laura  were  encircling  each  other, 
and  sobbing  in  one  corner ;  Miss  Melton  and 
the  lively  Mrs  Tyrrell  in  another  :  the  stouter 
men  made  shift  to  catch  up  their  hats,  and  bear 
their  brimful  braveries  out  of  sight ;  for  it  is  the 
fashion,  I  find,  for  heroic  men  to  be  ashamed 
of  tender  emotions. 

The  rest  of  Mr  Foston's  story,  my  Nancy, 
except  his  travels,  with  which  he  often  enter- 
tains and  enlivens  us,  may  be  comprised  in 
few  words.  Old  Duverda  died  a  year  before  his 
daughter:  soon  after  her  death,  Mr  Foston 
took  an  opportunity  to  put  his  only  surviving 
child,  Julia,  under  the  care  of  a  respectable 
French  family  of  Boulogne  ;  with  a  request  that 
her  peculiar  residence  might  be  the  English  Con- 
vent there,  but  under  their  inspection.  With 
this  family  she  often  resided  two  months  at  a 
time,  whence  it  happens  that  her  manners  are 
more  easy  and  engaging  than  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  boarding-school  misses. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  death  of  Mrs 
Foston,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  has  spent 
in  travelling.  His  large  fortune  is  now  nearly 
collected  and  established  in  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  Venetian  banks;  so  that  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  establish  his  daughter,  is  almost  all  he  has 
to  do.  He  will  do  the  more  for  it,  Nancy ;  his 
active  mind  and  benevolent  heart  are  formed  for 
each  other,  and  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Dear 
Nancy,  adieu. 

Thy  affectionate  brother, 

Thomas  Sutton. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

London. 

What  thanks  do  not  I  owe  my  dear  and  gene- 
rous brother  for  all  his  kindness  !  How  grateful 
am  I  to  Heaven,  which  has  raised  him  friends 
resembling  its  own  inhabitants  !  Much  do  I 
long  to  become  a  denizen  of  Henneth  Castle,  to 
reverence  Mr  Foston,  and  love  his  Julia.  This 
happiness  I  hope  to  have  in  a  month,  as  Lady 
Morell's  stay  here  will  be  no  longer.  To  say 
truth,  I  care  not  how  short  the  visit  is  ;  a  cer- 
tain insipidity,  a  nothingness,  in  Lady  Morell's 
character,  after  the  portraits  you  have  drawn, 
and  the  descriptions  you  have  given,  makes  it 
uncommonly  tedious.  The  season  of  the  year 
too  renders  London  unpleasant,  and  the  dearth 
of  beau  monde,  and  want  of  public  diversions, 
make  my  lady  splenetic ;  at  which  time  she  is 
only  too  apt  to  remember  who  I  am. 

But  what  will  you  say  to  an  insidious  sister, 
who  has  once  or  twice  taken  it  into  her  head, 
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to  plot  herself  into  the  same  place  of  an  uncle's 
affections  your  worship  once  held,  until  you  was 
pleased  to  resign,  as  they  say  at  court?  Say 
what  you  will,  but  so  it  is. 

Here,  says  I,  on  the  one  side,  is  a  gouty  old 
uncle,  churlish,  peevish,  vain  of  his  wealth,  and 
wonderfully  fond  of  submission,  possibly  of  adu- 
lation, from  the  folks  about  him  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  is  his  hopeful  heir,  full  of  high  notions 
of  honour,  and  dignity,  and  independence ;  in 
short,  too  proud  of  heart  to  pay  the  drafts  said 
uncle  drew  upon  him. 

Now  here  am  I,  bred  up  in  lowliness,  and 
trained  to  humility;  rich,  therefore,  in  the 
stores  my  dear  uncle  is  so  craving  of ;  poor  in 
those  he  has  too  much  of ;  and  as  willing  to 
ease  him  of  a  troublesome  superfluity,  as  mortal 
woman  can  be. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  wrote  him  by  the 
penny-post,  a  very  humble  billet,  requesting 
leave  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  on  the  morrow. 
He  could  not  deny  me,  you  know ;  for  I  sent 
him  no  address.  Lady  Morell's  chariot  convey- 
ed me  to  the  door,  and  Mrs  Betty,  in  a  very 
prim  and  stately  manner,  ushered  me  into  the 
parlour,  where  sat  my  loving  uncle  in  his  chair 
of  state,  and  his  legs  wrapt  in  flannels. 

It  was  my  business  to  suppose  he  would  be 
monstrous  glad  to  see  me,  and  that  he  was  un- 
able to  shew  it  after  the  usual  manner.  I  ran 
and  kissed  him,  like  a  loving  niece  as  I  was. 
My  ardour  seemed  to  Mrs  Betty  rather  too  im- 
petuous ;  she  begged  I  would  take  care,  for  her 
master  could  scarce  bear  touching.  I  know  not 
whether  my  kind  uncle  had  yet  opened  his  lips, 
but  he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something 
cross,  and  could  not  find  in  his  heart.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  sit  down  by  him ;  Mrs  Betty  did 
the  same.  I  made  kind  inquiries  after  his  health 
— Mrs  Betty  answered.  I  began  an  unmean- 
ing chat  about  the  vast  greatness  of  the  city  of 
London.  Mrs  Betty  allowed  that  it  was  vastly  big 
and  fine,  but  that  too  much  talking  made  her 
master's  head  ache. — Mine  aches  a  little  too,  says 
I,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs  Betty, 
for  a  dish  of  coffee. — She  rung  the  bell — a  foot- 
man entered. — James,  says  she,  bring  in  the 
coffee. — I  saw  by  this  she  was  determined  not 
to  leave  us.  I  took  my  coffee  in  silence,  and  as 
I  sipt,  the  mortifying  scene  of  my  uncle's  un- 
kindness,  and  his  servant's  impertinence,  sunk 
my  spirits  so  much,  that  I  could  not  help  burst- 
ing into  tears.  In  this  soft  mood  I  took  my 
uncle's  hand,  and  kissing  it,  asked,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  how  I  had  offended  him  to  merit  so 
unkind  a  reception. 

I  thought  he  appeared  softened. — I  suppose, 
says  he,  you  come  to  plague  me  about  your 
brother. 

I  have  no  intention  to  give  you  a  moment's 
pain  of  any  kind,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  my  brother 
has  forfeited  your  favour ;  but  I  came  hither  to 


pay  my  duty  to  you,  without  his  commission, 
and  without  his  knowledge. 

That  may  be,  niece,  or  it  may  not  be.  Howso- 
ever, you  know,  when'your  mother  died,  I  offer- 
ed you  to  come  and  keep  my  house,  and  you  re- 
fused, and  choose  to  live  with  that  cross-grain- 
ed bitch  your  god-mother,  so  I  owe  you  no 
thanks. 

I  thank  my  dear  uncle  for  that  kind  offer, 
though  I  suppose  my  youth  at  the  time  has  made 
me  lose  all  remembrance  of  it ;  and  hope  he  will 
impute  it  to  that,  and  perhaps  to  bad  advice, 
that  I  ever  deserved  his  disapprobation. 

Bad  advice !  ay,  mayhap  that  was  given  by 
your  brother,  for  he  never  asked  me  to  let  you 
come  hither  in  all  his  life, — an  ungrateful  dog  ! 
But  let  him  follow  his  own  foolish  ways  ;  he'll 
be  punished  enough,  I  warrant  him.  What,  is 
he  gone  off  ?  Is  he  aboard  ship  ?  He  sent  a 
damned  fine  fellow,  with  a  gold-laced  waistcoat, 
here  to  affront  me ;  his  name  was  Ch — Ch— 
Cheslyn,  one  of  his  fine  pot-companions  ;  he 
said  he  was  a  gentleman — a  rascal !  his  name  is 
in  the  Gazette,  niece ;  I  did  not  know  it  then 
—wish  I  had. 

When  my  uncle  talks,  I  find,  he  talks  very 
thick  and  fluently ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  was 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  concluded  a 
rhapsody,  all  in  the  style  of  the  above.  In  short, 
he  abused  you  so  much  and  so  virulently,  that 
I  am  certain  he  must  have  been  very  fond  of 
you ;  perhaps,  he  is  so  still ;  perhaps,  his  con- 
science reproaches  him,  and  he  endeavours  to 
frighten  it  away  with  big  words ;  perhaps,  Mrs 
Betty  practises  upon  him :  her  behaviour,  for  a 
servant,  is  quite  astonishing. 

When  my  uncle  had  done,  this  good  creature 
took  up  the  subject,  and  bandied  you  about 
through  all  the  moralities,  till  not  a  glimpse  of 
my  brother  remained. 

To  all  these  fine  sayings  I  made  no  other 
answer,  but  that  I  was  sorry,  exceeding  sorry 
— 'twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful.  And 
then  I  joined  the  pious  Mrs  Betty,  in  a  long 
declamation  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age. 

And  I  write  you  this,  as  if  I  was  applauding 
myself  for  my  hypocrisy.  Can  this  detestable 
quality  ever  deserve  applause  ? 

After  half  an  hour's  conversation  more,  such 
as  it  was,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  some- 
thing less  forbidding  in  my  uncle's  features,  and 
Mrs  Betty's  carbuncles  (does  the  woman  drink, 
brother  ?)  of  a  less  sanguine  hue.  I  rose  to  take 
my  leave,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  these  sugar- 
ed words, — Niece,  I  hope  you  will  make  your 
next  visit  something  longer — fall  from  the  lips 
of  my  honoured  uncle. 

To  be  sure,  I  made  a  most  gracious  reply, 
and  departed.  So  for  the  present,  my  dear 
brother, 

Adieu. 

Ann  Sutton. 
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Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth. 

It  is  plain,  my  dear  Nancy,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man, at  parting,  had  formed  some  resolution  in 
thy  favour.  I  will  venture  to  predict  it.  Thy 
tender  uncle,  at  the  end  of  thy  next  visit,  which 
I  suppose  will  be  final,  will  give  thee  a  fond  pa- 
ternal kiss,  bid  thee  be  a  good  girl,  that  God 
may  bless  thee,  and  crown  this  overflow  of  af- 
fection with  a  spick  and  span  new  King  George's 
guinea.    Then  farewell,  nuncle. 

Thou  dependest  upon  thy  witchcraft,  Ann  ; 
but  it  will  never  reach  a  heart  made  out  of  a 
rugged  rock,  and  guarded  by  a  hag. 

I  think,  Nancy,  in  a  former  letter,  you  spoke 
of  the  little  god  of  flames  and  darts,  as  if  you 
defied  his  power,  unless  he  came  in  the  shape 
of  an  elderly  gentleman,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
 settlement. 

We  here  have  no  such  defensive  armour ;  the 
mad  deity  throws  his  burning  flashes  across  and 
athwart,  and  singes  us  all,  like  pigs.  Struck 
with  this  electric  fire,  the  lofty  mind  of  the  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley  descends  from 
the  high  contemplation  of  his  illustrious  ances- 
try, to  look  down  upon  the  dirt  of  Henneth ;  in 
favour  of  which,  he  seems  willing  to  overlook 
Julia's  want  of  a  genealogical  tree,  though  with 
visible  compunction.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  in- 
finite heraldry ;  and,  like  other  learned  folk,  ill 
brooks  a  censure  or  a  sarcasm  on  his  favourite 
science. 

Once  upon  a  time,  having  astonished  the  com- 
pany with  the  magnificence  of  his  conceptions, 
What  a  pity  it  is,  papa,  says  Miss  Foston,  we 
of  the  canaille  cannot,  a  single  instant  of  our 
lives,  taste  this  sublime,  this  ravishing  sensa- 
tion, bestowed  upon  these  favourites  of  fortune. 
If  your  India  bonds  could  buy  me  a  coronet, 
papa,  I  should  still  sigh,  and  be  "  no  countess  at 
my  heart,"  for  want  of  that  incommunicable 
something,  which  high  blood  alone  can  bestow. 

But  it  will  be  communicated  to  your  posterity, 
Julia,  says  Mr  Foston. — In  how  many  genera- 
tions, Mr  Stanley  ?  says  she. 

Would  you  believe  it,  the  personage,  instead 
of  answering  this  simple  question,  caught  up  his 
hat,  adorned  with  the  button  d'or,  bearing  his 
armorial  crest,  crowned  his  lofty  capital,  and 
stalked  forth  of  the  room.  The  matter  made 
some  farther  disturbance,  which  it  may  fall  in 
my  way  to  speak  of  hereafter. 

We  must  do  Mr  Stanley  the  justice  to  confess, 
that  he  does  not  carry  on  his  approaches  in  se- 
crecy ;  he  vents  the  overflowings  of  his  fond 
heart  in  public,  and  is  as  ready  to  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  his  gall  also,  if  the  charmer 
charm  not  according  to  his  own  desire. 

Julia's  eyes,  Nancy,  are  black,  not  blue ;  they 
have  pierced  deep  into  the  breast  of  Mr  John 
Chcslyn,  who,  being  but  an  untitled  gentleman, 


has  the  modesty  to  suppose,  that  Miss  Foston 's 
fortune  and  excellencies  combined,  may  be 
above  his  merit.  Reserve  to  his  brother  and 
myself  he  has  long  laid  aside  ;  but  to  the  mis- 
tress of  his  affections,  unless  accident  discover 
it,  he  will  keep  his  love  a  secret  for  ever. 

Miss  Melton  is  still  pining  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  father,  who  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  with  his  vessel  and  all  his  effects,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  engagement  with  Captain  Suthall. 

Mr  Melton,  it  seems,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  our  ever-memorable  quarrel  with  the  colo- 
nies, at  first  when  the  troubles  broke  out ;  but 
having  lost  his  two  sons  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
thinking  himself  not  well  used  by  some  of  his 
own  party,  he  determined  to  leave  the  country 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  France. 

He  was  actually  on  his  way  to  Nantz,  and 
within  twelve  hours  sail  of  Brest,  when  he  met 
Captain  Suthall  on  a  cruize. 

The  fight  was  long  and  stubborn  ;  at  length 
the  American  vessel  struck,  and  was  boarded  by 
the  English.  It  was  now  near  dark,  and  they 
had  not  been  many  minutes  in  possession,  before 
a  cry  arose  that  the  ship  was  sinking;  the  English, 
who  came  in  their  long  boat,  hurried  back  in  it 
to  their  vessel,  and  from  a  principle  of  gallantry 
and  humanity  combined,  took  Miss  Melton  in 
with  them ;  as  many  American  sailors  and  offi- 
cers crowded  in  also  as  the  English  durst  admit, 
amongst  whom  Miss  Melton  doubted  not  was 
her  father.  Think  of  her  distress,  Nancy,  when 
the  mistake  was  discovered !  Could  ruin  be  more 
complete  ?  The  barbarous  use  that  Suthall  made 
of  this  victory,  you  know  and  detest,  and  of  course 
bless  the  spirit  and  virtue  by  which  she  was  re- 
leased. 

It  is  evident  this  young  lady  has  a  soul  melt- 
ed with  tenderness  and  gratitude  for  her  deliver- 
er, independent  of  whom  she  seems  not  to  pos- 
sess one  earthly  comfort ;  and  this  is  repaid  by 
an  affection  as  sincere  and  ardent  on  his  part. 
But  still  she  repines  for  her  father ;  and  to  this 
grief  adds  a  stubborn  delicacy  of  sentiment,  that 
refuses  to  carry  ill  fate  and  calamity  into  the 
bosom  of  the  man  she  loves. 

Nancy,  thou  hast  seen  a  candle,  and  a  beauti- 
ful little  moth  fluttering  about  it  till  it  has  scorch- 
ed its  wings.  If  the  rash  animal  ventures  another 
circle,  he  gets  his  heart  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

"Just  such  a  silly  moth  is  thy  brother;  the 
flame  is  kindled  by  the  laughing  dimples  of  the 
fair  Euphrosyne,  under  the  form  and  figure  of 
Miss  Laura  Stanley,  the  most  enchanting,  sati- 
rical, arch,  mirth-diffusing  girl  that  nature  ever 
formed,  whose  sportful  lash  I  have  very  often 
the  honour  to  feel ;  her  brother  and  sister  feel  it 
also  on  the  score  of  family  pride,  but  are  not  so 
thankful  for  it  as  I  am. 

Insolent  plebeian  !  says  she  one  day,  when  I 
had  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  I  want- 
ed only  wealth  to  make  just  the  sort  of  gentle 
husband  she  ought  to  choose ;  thou  wantest  wis- 
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dom  also.  Know,  that  we  people  of  a  certain 
rank  ought  to  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves,  and 
not  puddle  ourselves  with  the  clay  and  dirt  of 
manufactures,  or  descend  towards  the  lesser 
gentilities.  This  was  one  of  the  wise  precepts 
of  our  grandmother,  Harriet ;  was  it  not  ? 

It  was,  sister,  replies  Miss  Harriet,  with  a  fine 
quality  toss  ;  and,  notwithstanding  your  scorn, 
a  precept  that  the  good  of  society  requires  to  be 
duly  observed. 

A  very  just  observation,  says  Miss  Foston ;  I 
will  take  care  not  to  counteract  the  good  of  society. 

Harriet  perceived  the  lapse,  and  blushed. 

Nor  will  I,  says  Mr  John  Cheslyn,  degrade 
a  long  train  of  family  honours,  by  any  aspiring 
presumption  of  mine. 

The  lily  drove  away  the  rose.  Alas,  poor 
Harriet !  I  am  this  instant  called  upon  to  take 
a  morning's  ride  through  the  environs.  Dear 
Nancy,  farewell.    Thy  affectionate 

T.  Sutton. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

London. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  the  little 
history  of  your  loves  ;  women  like  to  know  how 
the  play  goes  on,  whether  they  act  a  part  in 
the  drama  or  no ;  my  persona  is,  at  present,  of 
a  different  kind,  and,  what  will  astonish  you, 
performing  under  the  very  roof  of  our  uncle. 

I  had,  indeed,  an  inclination  to  live  a  fort- 
night with  him  en  famille,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  very  disagreeable  visit  I  must  otherwise  have  . 
made  with  Lady  Morell,  but  never  durst  pro- 
mise myself  the  least  success. 

When  I  paid  him  my  respects  the  second 
time,  I  found  an  odd  sort  of  a  reception,  which 
could  not  properly  be  called  kindness,  and  yet 
was  something  more  than  the  imitation  of  it ; 
Mrs  Betty  was  abundantly  simpering  and  cour- 
teous: I  took  advantage  of  these  halcyon  mo- 
ments to  insinuate  Lady  Morell' s  intended  visit, 
and  the  dislike  I  had  to  it.  This  overture  pro- 
duced nothing.  I  ventured  to  wish  I  had  a  fe- 
male friend  in  London,  who  would  receive  me 
for  so  short  a  time.  Nothing.  I  lamented  the 
ill  state  of  my  uncle's  health,  which  would  ren- 
der a  visit  of  that  time  disagreeable  to  him,  or 
else  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be  under  his  pro- 
tection.— If  I  had  a  wife  now,  niece,  says  he. 

I  wish  you  had,  with  all  my  heart,  says  I,  sir, 
provided  she  was  such  an  one  as  would  make 
your  life  more  comfortable  and  happy. 

Mrs  Betty  bridled  and  simpered  again. — I 
think,  sir,  said  she,  as  Miss  is  so  desirous  of 
coming  here  for  a  fortnight  

Well,  well,  says  my  uncle,  with  all  my  heart : 
but  hast  any  lovers  prancing  after  thee,  Nancy? 
— No,  indeed,  sir,  nor  any  chance,  nor  any  desire 
of  any. 


It  would  be  the  mere  empty  prattle  of  a  wo- 
man, brother,  to  write  you  all  the  unmeaning 
things  that  were  said  before  the  final  establish- 
ment of  this  convention ;  but  it  was  agreed  I 
should  come  to  his  house  when  Lady  Morell 
left  town  :  this  happened  three  days  after,  and 
I  have  been  here  almost  a  week.  I  cannot  com- 
plain of  my  own  treatment ;  but  they  try  me  to 
the  extent  of  my  patience,  by  their  illiberal  rail- 
ings against  my  brother,  which  are  so  evidently 
malicious  and  ill- agreeing,  that  I  suspected  they 
were  the  result  of  something  more  than  common, 
malevolence.  This  something  more,  my  dear 
brother,  was  yesterday  communicated  to  me, 
and  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  heavy  stroke  of 
fortune,  if  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  your 
friends  at  Henneth  did  not  alleviate  its  weight. 

After  some  hesitation  and  preamble,  my  uncle 
yesterday  opened  his  heart  to  me ;  and  who 
should  I  find  there,  contracting  and  dilating  it 
at  her  pleasure,  but  Mistress  Betty  herself;  our 
aunt  that  is  to  be,  and  please  you. 

In  the  preface  to  this  grand  disclosure,  my 
uncle  politely  informed  me,  that  seeing  how  all 
his  substance  came  by  himself,  his  relations  had 
no  right  to  it ;  for  what  a  man  gets,  a  man  may 
give,  you  know.  To  be  sure,  when  a  fortune 
has  been  a  long  time  in  a  family,  it  is  hard  for  it 
to  go  out ;  but  if  it  never  has  been  in,  why  no- 
body has  no  right  to  complain. 

Howsomever,  he  was  minded  to  have  made 
Tom  the  first  gentleman  of  the  family,  if  so  be 
he  had  taken  good  ways  ;  but  as  he  thought  pro- 
per to  brew,  so  let  him  bake.  For  his  part,  he 
had  done  his  duty.  It  shan't  be  the  worse  for 
you  neither,  niece ;  for  you  must  know,  that  as 
I  thought  to  make  Tom  a  gentleman,  he  must 
have  had  the  main  part  of  my  substance ;  and 
between  you  and  I,  niece,  I  have  a  clear  eight 
hundred  a-year.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  designed  to  give  you,  niece,  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  no  more ;  and  pretty  well, 
too,  you  know,  when  I  gave  all  the  rest  to  your 
own  brother.  Well,  no  matter,  things  are  as 
they  are,  and  so  I  may  give  you  two,  and  may- 
hap a  better  penny,  if  so  be  you  marry  to  please 
me.  But  as  I  was  saying,  niece,  here  is  Betty  now, 
a  good  orderly  body,  has  lived  with  me  twelve 
years,  and  for  aught  I  know  has  saved  my  life 
as  often,  by  her  care  and  diligence ;  she  is  a 
tender  creature  indeed,  niece^  and  loves  me  as 
she  loves  her  own  soul ;  and  so  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  marrying  her ;  for  I  want  a  handy 
body  to  be  about  me,  and  one  as  knows  my 
ways  ;  so  tell  me,  niece,  what  you  think  on't  ? 

But  this,  brother,  you  know,  (as  my  uncle 
says,)  I  durst  not  do ;  so  was  forced  to  propor- 
tion my  answer  to  my  courage :  Heaven  forgive 
me  for  my  dissimulation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  returned  him  thanks  for 
his  kind  intentions  towards  myself,  which,  I 
said,  were  greater  than  I  could  expect  or  desire. 
As  to  Mistress  Betty,  I  had  nothing  in  the  world 
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to  say  against  her,  nor  against  his  design  of 
marrying  her  ;  for  there  was  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  why  he  should  please  himself,  being 
accountable  to  nobody.  But  if  my  dear  uncle 
would  forgive  me,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  one 

favour  in  behalf  of  my  poor  brother  No,  no, 

no,  no,  Nancy,  sputtered  he  only  not  to  put 

it  out  of  your  own  power,  in  case  he  should  here- 
after please  you,  to  be  as  kind  to  him  as  you 
have  been  to  his  sister. 

The  dog  would  have  been  hanged  before  he 
would  have  asked  as  much  for  thee,  Nancy ;  but 
thou  wert  always  the  best  of  the  family.  No, 
never  fear,  wench,  111  keep  staff  in  hand,  I  war- 
rant thee.  If  I  should  have  children  though, 
niece — hah  ! — 

They  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  whole 
of  your  fortune,  sir ;  neither  my  brother  nor 
myself  could,  in  that  case,  expect  to  be  benefited 
by  it. 

I'll  be  damn'd  if  thou  sha't  lose  a  penny  by  it, 
Nanny ;  I'll  make  that  safe  before  I  begin,  I 

promise  thee.    As  to  thy  foolish  brother  ■ 

Well,  I  see  thou  dost  not  like  to  hear  him 
abused ;  however,  bating  a  handsome  mainte- 
nance for  Betty's  life  or  so,  I  tell  thee  I'll  keep 
staff  in  hand. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  present,  this  important  . 
business,  which,  I  assure  you,  agitated  my 
uncle's  easy  chair  in  no  small  degree.  What 
say  you  now  to  my  ladyship  expectant,  and  to 
your  insidious  sister,  

Ann  Sutton? 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sistee. 

Henneth. 

What  do  I  say  to  thee,  insidious  Ann  ?  thou 
who  hast  deceived  thy  brother,  and  ensnared  thy 
uncle  ?  For  this  superlative  wickedness  may  thy 
favour  and  thy  fortune  increase,  till  thy  brother 
repines,  and  finds  his  sister's  felicity  no  longer 
a  cordial  to  his  heart. 

I  well  know  thy  generous  purpose,  Nancy ; 
but  man  pursueth  vain  shadows,  and  woman 
also.  Let  my  uncle  marry ;  if  I  meditated  re- 
venge, I  could  not  find  a  more  effectual  mode 
of  inflicting  it.  When  Mrs  Betty's  heart  lies 
open  to  him,  as  thou  callest  it,  Nancy,  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  not  find  it  possessed  by  any- 
thing, save  the  demons  of  avarice  and  lust  : 

a  harsh  expression,  sister,  but  justified  by  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  woman. 

Think,  Nancy,  of  thy  brother's  house  for  thy 
asylum ;  and  his  arms  for  thy  happiness :  thy 
gentle  spirit  may  bear  insult,  and  even  oppres- 
sion, but  thou  hast  nothing  in  thee  that  can  be 
assimilated  to  the  nature  of  thy  present  asso- 
ciates. 

When  I  finished  my  last  letter,  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  a  ride  with  some  of  our  so- 


ciety into  a  part  of  the  country  we  had  not  yet 
seen ;  it  proved  an  interesting  excursion. 

As  we  were  passing  through  a  village,  we  saw 
a  crowd  of  people  about  a  small  farm-house  ; 
the  goods  were  selling  by  auction;  the  house 
was  divided  from  the  church-yard  only  by  the 
road  which  lay  between ;  at  one  of  the  windows, 
stood  a  woman  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms, 
looking  mournfully  at  a  new-made  grave ;  her 
paleface  exhibited  the  unequivocal  signs  of  fixed 
and  settled  woe.  Without  stopping  to  ask  a 
question,  Julia  was  ofFher  horse,  pressed  through 
the  crowd  in  the  kitchen,  and  made  her  way  to 
the  poor  creature  in  the  inner  room.  Mr  John 
Cheslyn,  animated  by  the  same  emotion,  was  in- 
stantly at  her  side.  The  room  was  stripped  of 
its  furniture,  except  some  articles  of  a  man's 
apparel ;  a  girl  of  six  years  old  was  sitting  on 
the  floor,  encircling  in  her  little  arms  a  sister  of 
two,  playing  with  nut-shells. 

The  poor  woman  turned  her  head  at  Julia's 
entrance,  glanced  upon  a  coat  hanging  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  cast  a  piteous  look  upon 
the  children  on  the  floor,  kissed  the  infant  she 
held  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  fixed  her 
eyes  again  upon  the  grave. 

You  seem,  good  woman,  says  Julia,  uncom- 
monly distressed ;  what  can  be  done  for  your 
assistance  ? — She  sighed,  and  made  no  answer. 
Julia  took  her  hand ;  Suffer  yourself  to  be  com- 
forted, says  she ;  no  human  being  can  be  miser- 
able beyond  relief. 

I  don't  know  you,  says  the  poor  creature,  and 
what  you  can  do  for  me,  though  you  were  an  an- 
gel. That  new-raised  earth  there  is  the  grave 
of  my  husband,  the  man  I  loved  more  than  my- 
self;  the  father  of  these  three  children,  and  of 
a  child  unborn ;  and  of  my  little  Billy  and  Tom- 
my, who  He  buried  with  him  :  and  I  have  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister, 
nor  relation  in  the  world,  to  shelter  my  little 
ones,  and  my  husband  owed  an  hundred  pounds 
and  other  little  debts,  and  they  are  selling  up 
all  his  goods,  and  the  two  cows  that  gave  my 
children  milk ;  and  I  am  not  well,  and  cannot 
struggle  for  their  livelihood ;  and  when  I  look 
at  my  husband's  resting  place,  how  do  I  wish 
and  long  that  I  and  my  poor  babes  were  laid  by 
his  side,  and  quiet  as  he  is  ! 

By  this  time  the  tears  flowed  plentifully  down 
Julia's  cheeks,  and  Cheslyn's  words  were  stop- 
ped by  his  emotion. — And  they  will  turn  me  out 
of  this  house,  continues  the  poor  woman,  and  I 
had  rather  live  upon  bread  and  water  in  this 
room,  than  upon  the  finest  dainties  in  the  world 
out  of  it. 

But  they  have  taken  away  the  bed  my  hus- 
band died  in,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  lay  me  down  in  it  and  cry.  But  I  know  some 
good  Christian  will  give  us  straw ;  and  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  me,  when  day  light  comes,  to 
see  the  ground  that  covers  my  poor  William. 

To  be  forced  from  this  house,  in  the  midst  of 
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jhis  complicated  distress,  thought  Mr  Cheslyn, 
will  tear  this  poor  creature's  heart  in  pieces ; 
something  else  must  be  thought  of.  Leaving 
Miss  Foston  with  the  poor  woman,  he  went  out 
with  an  intention  to  purchase  the  household  fur- 
niture- He  found  himself  anticipated ;  Mr  Fos- 
ton, after  a  little  inquiry  into  circumstances,  had 
stopped  the  sale,  and  commissioned  me  to  buy 
the  whole  by  the  lump.  The  bailiff  eagerly  em- 
braced the  offer,  and  few  words  concluded  the 
bargain.  The  stock  and  utensils  had  been  bought 
in  the  morning  by  an  honest  kind-hearted  Welch- 
man,  who  had  taken  the  house  and  farm.  On 
application  made  to  him  for  leave  to  let  the  wo- 
man remain  a  while  in  the  house,  Ay,  Cot  pless 
you,  hur  is  welcome  to  stay  till  Michaelmas,  and 
to  live  in  this  room,  after  that,  as  long  as  it  will  - 
do  her  any  good,  look  you. 

The  furniture  was  then  replaced  as  usual ; 
and  it  touched  every  heart  with  sympathizing 
pity,  to  observe  the  intermingled  grief  and  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  poor  woman,  when  she  saw 
the  bed  restored  to  its  old  situation. 

It  was  something  extraordinary,  that  during 
the  whole  time  of  replacing  the  furniture,  bring- 
ing provisions  into  the  house,  and  other  acts  of 
kindness,  Mrs  Williams,  for  that  was  her  name, 
had  never  uttered  an  expression  of  thanks ;  her 
mind  seemed  wholly  occupied  by  the  bed  and 
the  grave. 

But  when  Miss  Foston  rose  to  go,  her  mind 
seemed  opened  to  new  conceptions,  and  the  full 
flow  of  gratitude  burst  forth  ;  not  in  words,  for 
of  these  she  was  deprived,  but  in  a  paroxysm 
bordering  on  frenzy :  she  caught  hold  of  Julia's 
clothes,  with  an  action  that  seemed  to  indicate 
fear  lest  Miss  Foston  should  escape,  and  reso- 
lution to  hold  her  fast.  Julia  humoured  this 
emotion,  and  at  last  obtained  her  release,  by  a 
promise  to  see  her  again  on  the  morrow. 

Whilst  we  were  mounting  our  horses,  the 
poor  creature  had  taken  her  station  at  the  win- 
dow, alternately  looking  at  Julia  and  her  hus- 
band's grave. 

The  next  day  Miss  Foston  chose  me  as  her  at- 
tendant to  the  village.  Mrs  Williams  thanked 
her  with  the  truest  eloquence,  a  copious  shower 
of  tears ;  the  preceding  day  her  grief  had  been 
too  high  wrought ;  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  be 
able  to  weep. 

In  reply  to  Miss  Foston's  representation  of 
the  necessity  of  leaving  that  place,  she  sighed, 
and  said  she  knew  it  well ;  and  knew  also  the 
duty  she  owed  her  children  was  incompatible 
with  the  indulgence  of  her  fond  melancholy. 
She  had  already,  she  said,  considered  of  two  or 
three  methods  by  which  she  might  be  able  to 
get  her  bread. 

She  mentioned  these.    Miss  Foston  thought 
them  too  precarious  and  scanty. — My  father, 
says  she,  has  commissioned  me  to  offer  you  the 
occupation  of  a  dairy-maid. 
Heaven  bless  him,  and  you  too,  my  dear  lady, 


for  all  your  goodness !  but  how  shall  I  leave 
my  sweet  babes  ?  and  I  am  with  child  too,  says 
she. 

That  shall  be  no  impediment,  replies  Miss 
Foston ;  nor  shall  you  or  your  children  be  part- 
ed, that  would  be  a  hardship  which  no  state 
could  recompense.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the 
castle  is  a  neat  cottage,  with  betwixt  twenty  and 
thirty  acres  of  very  good  grazing-land;  these  will 
keep  eight  cows  winter  and  summer,  the  butter 
and  cheese  to  go  to  the  castle  at  a  market  price. 
Thus  you  will  be  a  dairy-maid,  but  not  in  the 
common  way  ;  you  will  find  the  cows  upon  the 
spot,  and  no  rent  to  pay  till  the  second  year, 
then  you  fix  it  yourself  by  your  own  expe- 
rience. 

Lord  of  Heaven  !  says  the  good  woman,  can 
all  this  be  ?  I  resign  myself  to  your  direction, 
Miss  Foston ;  and,  when  I  am  able,  will  endea- 
vour to  prove  myself  not  wholly  unworthy  this 
goodness. 

Then  shall  I  send  for  you  to-morrow  ?  says 
Julia. 

Yes,  says  she,  turning  her  eyes  with  a  deep 
sigh  upon  the  church-yard. 

The  cottage  is  furnished,  said  Miss  Foston  ; 
can  you  recommend  any  worthy  poor  people  of 
this  neighbourhood,  to  whom  those  goods  would 
be  acceptable  ? 

O  yes,  dear  madam,  all  but  this  bed. 

There  is  no  room  for  it,  says  Julia. 

Forgive  my  folly,  said  Mrs  Williams,  but  I 
think  I  should  rest  so  much  better  and  happier 
in  this  than  any  other. 

Well,  we  will  talk  of  that  at  the  cottage. ' 

Miss  Foston's  may  truly  be  called  an  active 
benevolence.  Instead  of  sending  for  Mrs  Wil- 
liams, she  went  herself,  because,  from  what  she 
had  already  seen  of  this  poor  creature's  sensibi- 
lity, she  feared  the  parting  scene  might  exhibit 
some  touches  of  passion,  which,  to  the  unfeel- 
ing vulgar,  might  shew  like  folly.  She  judged 
right. 

To  part  from  the  grave  of  her  William  was 
agony :  I  shall  not  attempt,  my  Nancy,  to  tear 
thy  tender  heart  by  the  description. 

By  the  time  she  arrived  at  the  cottage,  much 
of  this  agitation  had  subsided.  The  maid,  sent 
there  to  assist  her  in  the  business  of  the  farm, 
shewed  them  into  a  small  brick  parlour,  where 
a  neat  tea  equipage  was  set  out  for  their  refresh- 
ment. Mrs  Williams  sat  down,  and  looked  her 
thanks  in  silence ;  rose  up,  as  if  instinctively, 
and  went  to  the  window  ;  turned  from  it  with 
a  deep  sigh,  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  faint- 
ed away. 

Nancy,  I  will  write  no  more ;  what  signify 
these  minute  details  ?  this  was  three  days  ago. 
Mrs  Williams  is  now  tolerably  serene,  and  be- 
gins to  take  pleasure  in  her  business.  Adieu. 
Thy 

T.  Sutton. 
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Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

London. 

I  thank  my  dear  brother  for  his  affecting 
story  of  Mrs  Williams.  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  too, 
of  terror  and  distress,  of  the  downfall  of  all 
my  hopes,  the  overthrow  of  my  insidious  arts. 
A  simple  tale  of  facts,  that  will  draw  no  mois- 
ture from  any  eye ;  no  pity  from  any  heart.  I 
know  not  if  my  own  patience  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  dull  recital. 

You  cannot  conceive,  brother,  how  very  loving- 
ly and  cordially  everything  went  on  at  my  uncle's, 
after  breaking  the  ice  in  the  manner  I  informed 
you  of  in  my  last.  Preparations  for  marriage, 
indeed,  were  not  carried  on  with  that  precipi- 
tate ardour  some  bridegrooms  feel ;  for,  I  must 
confess,  my  uncle's  passion  does  not  seem  super- 
abundant in  the  ardent ;  but  they  were  carried 
on,  however ;  and  Mrs  Betty  was  so  excessively 
civil  and  courteous  as  to  intimate  a  sort  of  wish 
that  I  would  grace  the  nuptials  with  my  pre- 
sence ;  in  short,  her  behaviour  was  so  suitable 
and  full  of  decorum,  that  I  began  not  to  hate 
her ;  which,  at  my  first  coming,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, I  could  not  help. 

My  uncle  had  been  ill  for  a  few  days ;  that  is, 
not  so  well  as  usual,  and  had  called  in  a  young 
Scotch  physician,  whose  name  is  Gordon,  and 
who  is  rising  into  great  reputation,  though  he 
has  been  from  Edinburgh  only  two  years.  He 
speaks  broad  Scotch,  and  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
humour,  and  good  humour  too. 

Maister  Sutton,  says  he,  this  gouty  humour 
of  yours  is  mal-a-propos .  Ken  ye  what  we  must 
do  with  it,  mon  ?  If  we  drive  it  awa  for  the  pra- 
sent,  that  it  may  no'  interrupt  your  nuptial  joys, 
ten  to  one  it  comes  with  double  fury  upon  ye. 
And  'gin  we  bring  it  to  a  regular  gout,  it  will 
postpone  the  hymeneal  bliss,  and  that,  to  a  young 
bridegroom,  like  yoursell,  would  be  mickle  irk- 
some. 

What  the  devil  is  it  to  you,  doctor,  says  my 
uncle,  whether  I  marry  or  not ;  cannot  you  cure 
my  disorders  without  troubling  yourself  about 
other  things  ? 

Aw  the  deel,  mon,  ye  do  na  understand  the 
nonnaturals,  nor  ken  ye  weel  the  muckle  in- 
fluence the  mind  has  over  the  body.  How  are 
ye  sure,  Maister  Sutton,  that  this  irregular  pro- 
ceeding of  your  humours  does  not  arise  from 
the  agitation  o'  your  mind,  upon  the  prospect 
o'  your  approaching  bliss  ? 

Let  it  arise  from  what  the  devil  it  will,  says 
my  uncle,  testily,  'tis  your  business  to  get  rid 
on't,  and  not  concern  yourself  about  foreign 
matters. 

I  tell  you,  Maister  Sutton,  that  nothing  is  fo- 
reign to  a  physician  that  concerns  his  patient ; 
for  sin  Dr  Priestly  found  out,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  body, 
the  parsons  have  given  up  ail  care  about  it ; 


and  the  poor  physician  is  obliged  to  administer 
now  for  the  maladies  of  ambition,  pride,  ava- 
rice, spleen,  and  petulance,  as  well  as  gout  and 
fever. 

And  I  tell  you,  Doetor  Gordon,  that  if  the  devil 
had  all  the  parsons,  and  the  physicians  into  the 
bargain,  I  don't  believe  the  nation  would  thrive 
a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 

Aw  in  gude  time,  sir ;  gi  the  black  gentle- 
man leave  to  do  his  work  at  his  own  leisure,  and 
don't  hurry  him.  But,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
Maister  Sutton,  since  this  additional  burthen 
has  been  laid  upon  the  physicians,  all  their  care 
is  to  construct  an  instrument,  to  be  applied  to 
the  patient's  imagination ;  to  indicate  the  heat 
and  cold  thereof,  and  shew  what  part  of  the 
compass  it  points  to ;  and  till  this  can  be  ef- 
fected, they  have  issued  out  an  ordinance  from 
Warwick-lane,  enjoining  all  patients  to  answer 
interrogatories  made  by  physicians,  as  fully 
and  faithfully  as  their  fathers,  in  times  of  yore, 
answered  at  auricular  confession.  And  my  first 
interrogatory  is,  when  do  you  design  to  marry  ? 
for,  on  the  answer  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
scription will  depend. 

Pho,  pox,  says  my  uncle,  you're  such  an  odd 
fellow,  a  man  does  not  know  when  to  be  angry 
and  when  to  be  pleased  with  you. 

I  wull  give  him  a  gude  general  rule  for  this, 
Maister  Sutton,  when  he  can't  help  being  the 
one  or  the  other. 

Well,  I  can't  help  being  very  angry  with  you 
at  this  moment,  says  my  uncle. 

Then  I  have  aw  my  diagnostics  to  learn  over 
again.  Pray,  Maister  Sutton,  (pulling  a  small 
mirror  out  of  his  pocket,)  do  me  the  favour  to 
look  at  this,  and  tell  me  if  you  ken  the  face  of 
an  angry  mon  in  it  ?  Your  judgment  upon  the 
case,  Miss  Sutton. — My  uncle  could  not  help  a 
smile. — Is  that  the  frown  of  anger  ?  No,  Mais- 
ter Sutton,  gin  ye  attempt  to  deceive  your  phy- 
sician in  this  manner  

Now,  brother,  you  must  know  that  all  this  is 
nothing  to  my  story ;  but  when  a  woman  is 
pleased  with  a  man — pshaw  !  that  is,  with  his 
manner,  she  is  mighty  apt  to  be  tediously  pro- 
fuse in  her  encomiums. 

Doctor  Gordon  amused  us  some  time  longer 
with  his  pleasantry,  prescribed  a  few  powders 
to  be  frequently  taken,  and  left  my  uncle  in 
high  good  humour. 

As  Mrs  Betty  had  sat  up  a  great  part  of  the 
preceding  night,  I  offered  to  attend  my  uncle 
the  night  following  ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  wait  upon  him  till  twelve,  then 
call  me,  and  go  to  rest  herself ;  at  the  same  time 
she  informed  me  where  I  might  find  the  pow- 
ders. There  was  a  small  bed  put  up  in  a  closet 
adjoining  my  uncle's  chamber,  where  Mrs  Betty 
used  to  sleep  when  my  uncle  was  neither  so  ill 
as  to  want  much  attendance,  nor  so  well  as  to 
do  quite  without.  But  her  proper  apartment 
was  one  pair  of  stairs  higher,  a  middle  room  be- 
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twixt  James's  and  Jenny's,  the  under  maid,  and 
thither  she  went  when  I  relieved  her. 

About  three  o'clock,  I  wanted  to  give  my 
uncle  his  medicine,  and,  looking  where  Mrs 
Betty  had  instructed  me,  I  found  two  sorts  of 
powders  in  nearly  equal  papers,  but  differing  in 
colour. 

Neither  my  uncle  nor  I  could  determine 
which  was  right. 

I  took  a  candle  and  went  to  Mrs  Betty's 
apartment,  and  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
two  faces  in  the  bed,  till  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Jenny  might  lie  with 
her  that  night.  They  were  both  asleep  ;  and, 
looking  a  little  more  intently,  I  perceived  one 
wore  a  man's  night-cap,  and  appeared  to  be  no 
other  than  James  himself.  Good  God,  how  I 
trembled  !  To  be  certain,  I  brought  the  candle 
nearer  till  the  light  flashed  in  his  face.  He 
started,  swore  a  great  oath,  and  jumped  out  of 
bed  on  the  other  side.  I  flew  back  to  my  uncle's 
chamber  breathless  with  terror ;  I  sunk  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  with  difficulty  kept  myself 
from  fainting. 

My  uncle  all  the  while  kept  tormenting  me 
with  questions  and  exclamations,  to  which  I 
made  no  answer,  but, — I  cannot  tell  you,  sir, 
indeed  I  cannot. — He  swore  and  stormed,  how- 
ever, till  I  did ;  and  then  no  expedient  would 
serve  but  to  put  them  both  to  death  directly, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  find  himself  strong 
enough  to  go  about.  At  length  he  swore  him- 
self asleep,  and  I  had  a  couple  of  hours  relief. 

I  was  still  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
this  affair,  and  wondering  how  it  would  termi- 
nate ;  when,  to  my  entire  astonishment,  about 
the  usual  hour  of  rising,  in  came  Mrs  Betty, 
calm  and  composed  as  innocence  itself. 

My  uncle  assaulted  her  with  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches. 

I  thought,  says  she,  there  would  be  some  mis- 
take, from  what  Jenny  told  me  this  morning : 
she  says  that  you,  miss,  came  into  my  room 
about  three  o'clock  this  morning,  and  frighten- 
ed her  out  of  her  wits,  by  holding  a  lighted 
candle  to  her  face  ;  she  thought  the  bed  was  on 
fire,  and  jumped  out,  and  that  you,  if  it  was 
you,  ran  away  as  fast  as  you  could. 

Jenny  !  says  my  uncle  ;  so  it  was  Jenny  all 
this  while  ;  and  how  came  she  to  lie  with  you  ? 

She  did  not  know  I  should  sleep  there  last 
night,  sir ;  so  she  lay  in  my  bed  to  air  it,  as  she 
often  does. 

After  a  little  more  altercation,  Jenny  was 
called,  who  confirmed  Mrs  Betty's  tale  in  every 
particular. 

My  uncle  asked  me  if  I  was  convinced  of  my 
mistake. 

I  answered,  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  silent  about 
it ;  that  I  had  already  said  everything  I  could 
say ;  that  the  face  and  voice  appeared  to  be 
James's ;  and  he  himself  was  as  good  a  judge 


as  any  one  how  far  I  might  be  deceived  by  my 
fears. 

James's  face !  says  Jenny ;  James  has  been 
out  all  night ;  his  bed  this  morning  is  just  as  I 
left  it  yesterday. 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her  mouth  when 
we  heard  a  gentle  rap  at  the  street-door.  I  sup- 
pose that's  him,  says  Jenny. 

My  uncle  ordered  him  to  be  called ;  he  came 
in  his  afternoon  dress. — How  comes  it  to  pass, 
rascal,  says  my  uncle,  that  you  dare  lie  out  of 
my  house  of  nights  ? 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  says  James  ;  I  never 
did  so  but  once  before,  and  not  for  any  wicked- 
ness, I  assure  you. 

For  what,  then  ?  says  my  uncle. 

James  made  many  hums  and  hahs  before  he 
would  tell ;  but  at  last  it  came  out  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Peggy,  the  cook  at  a  noted 
eating-house  ;  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  be 
married  together,  and  set  up  one  of  their  own, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  could  raise  money  by  saving 
or  borrowing. 

He  added  many  particulars  of  his  courtship, 
and  with  such  an  air  of  plausibility,  that  I  could 
not  in  the  least  wonder  at  my  uncle's  being  ful- 
ly convinced. 

What  say  you  to  all  this,  niece  ?  says  he,  a 
little  gloomily. — Nothing,  sir ;  only  I  will  en- 
treat your  permission  to  return  to  Lady  Mo- 
rell's ;  I  cannot  now  expect  either  you  or  Mrs 
Betty  to  look  favourably  upon  me. 

Lord,  miss  !  says  she,  I  owe  you  no  ill-will, 
not  I,  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  prove  my  in- 
nocence. I  dare  say  it  was  only  owing  to  fear, 
and  a  body  in  a  fright  may  well  make  a  mistake ; 
for  my  part,  miss,  I  shall  never  think  no  more 
about  it. — Good  creature !  says  my  uncle ;  and 
this  good  creature  continued  as  smooth  as  oil 
all  breakfast  time ;  at  last  she  went  about  her 
ordinary  occupations. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  spent  by 
my  turbulent  uncle  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
me  of  my  error.  All  my  answer  was,  that  I  was 
convinced  the  whole  affair  would  appear  to  every 
unprejudiced  person  as  it  did  to  him.  Unhap- 
pily, at  present  the  impression  upon  my  senses 
was  too  strong  to  allow  free  scope  to  my  judg- 
ment ;  and  till  it  was  otherwise,  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  return  to  Lady  Morell's. 

Doctor  Gordon  interrupted  this  debate. 

Weel,  says  he,  this  is  right  now.  Your  gude 
folk  in  the  kitchen  are  as  merry  as  Hogarth's 
laughing  audience,  and  mirth  is  an  enemy  to 
the  doctor ;  while  in  the  parlour  ye  are  aw  in  a 
state  o'  perturbation,  and  that  bodes  as  muckle 
gude.   What  the  de'el  are  ye  at  now  ? 

Would  you  believe  it,  brother  ?  my  absurd 
uncle  blundered  out  the  whole  affair,  by  way  of 
appeal  against  my  obstinacy,  as  he  called  it. 

Maister  Sutton,  says  the  doctor,  ye  certainly 
see  the  thing  in  its  right  light.    The  senses 
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are  for  aye  gieing  us  false  intelligence ;  and  I 
tlunna  think  miss  knows  enough  of  the  differ- 
ence of  sexes,  as  to  ken  a  mon  fra'  a  woman, 
without  mair  circumstance.  Besides,  in  cases 
of  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  is  right  to  determine 
in  favour  of  the  moral  goodness  o'  the  parties 
concerned,  especially  when  it  coincides  with  our 
own  propensities.  Notwithstanding,  we  are  not 
altogether  to  condemn  Miss  Sutton,  for  the  eyes 
are  powerful  persuaders.  There  are  people  who 
have  ventured  to  believe  their  eyes  in  spite  of 
the  positive  establishment  of  an  alibi  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  But  they  are  clearly  in  the  wrong,  Mais- 
ter  Sutton  ;  for  a  body  canno'  be  in  twa  places 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  As  to  the  need  of 
miss's  returning  to  Lady  Morell's,  ye  are  the  best 
judges.  The  peace  o'  families  should  na'  be  en- 
dangered when  it  can  be  prevented  without 
muckle  ado. 

I  was  sensible  the  doctor,  by  this  insinuation, 
was  indirectly  advising  me  to  go ;  and  though  I 
could  not  conjecture  why  he  did  so,  I  determi- 
ned to  take  it.  Accordingly,  a  few  hours  after, 
I  took  a  formal  leave  of  my  uncle,  and  your  aunt 
that  is  to  be,  who  supported  her  specious  cha- 
racter admirably  to  the  last,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  left  the  house. 

Lady  Morell  received  me  in  an  easy  picktooth 
way,  neither  pleased  nor  displeased ;  so  that  in 
a  few  days  you  may  expect  to  hear  I  am  flying 
to  forget  the  crosses  and  the  freaks  of  fortune  in 
the  arms  of  my  brother.  Adieu. 

Ann  Sutton. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

London. 

How  manifold,  dear  brother,  are  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life ;  I  am  not  flying 
to  Henneth,  I  am  not  with  Lady  Morell,  I  am 
in  the  house  of  my  uncle,  I  am  his  heart's  dear 
niece ;  his  heiress,  brother,  if  an  old  man's  ob- 
stinacy can  stand  against  every  argument  of 
truth,  reason,  and  justice. 

Over  and  above  all,  I  am  his  housekeeper  and 
privy-council ;  the  importance  and  occupation 
of  which  offices  are  so  great,  that  I  really  have 
not  time  to  say  more  by  this  post,  than  that  my 
uncle  sends  his  love  to  you.  Patience,  dear 
brother,  is  the  advice  of 

Your  sister, 

Ann  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henneth. 

I  am  all  astonishment,  Nancy,  at  the  contents 
of  thy  last.    Housekeeper  to  thy  uncle?  his 


heiress  ?  and  truth,  reason,  and  Justice,  all 
against  it  ?  This  is  inexplicable,  or  it  is  an  ef- 
fusion from  the  generous  bosom  of  a  sister  in 
favour  of  a  less  deserving  brother.  Thou  art  the 
only  daughter  of  his  brother,  Nancy,  equally 
near  in  blood  with  myself,  and  in  every  virtue 
how  infinitely  superior.  And  my  uncle  sends 
his  love  to  me !  cruel  tormenting  Ann !  and  my 
sister  sends  patience !  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog. 

The  whole  scene,  Nancy,  described  in  thy 
preceding  letter,  was  natural  in  all  its  parts,  and 
suited  to  the  actors  ;  there  is  nothing  new,  save 
in  the  character  of  Doctor  Gordon,  who  pleases 
me  exceedingly,  and  thee  too,  Ann,  or  I  am  a 
bad  soothsayer.  That  Mrs  Betty  was  a  w— e 
and  a  hypocrite,  I  knew  before ;  I  knew  my 
uncle  was  a  dupe,  and  thee  a  gentle  timid  thing, 
who  wouldst  scarcely  lift  the  hand  against  a 
wasp  about  to  sting  thee.  Nature  has  kindly 
suited  the  drama  to  the  persons,  and  the  piece 
ended  as  it  was  like  to  end. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  foretell,  as  an  Irish- 
man would  say,  a  thing  that  is  past,  I  should 
guess  that  love  and  Doctor  Gordon  had  some- 
how changed  the  scene ;  for  there  seems  a  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  concealed  under  the  drol- 
lery of  that  Scot,  that  honest  Scot  I  hope,  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  discovery.  Expla- 
nation is  upon  the  wing,  I  hope,  or  dread  the 
vengeance,  Ann,  of  thy  — .  Fill  the  gap  as 
thou  wilt. 

T.  Sutton. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

/  London. 

I  am  absolutely  vexed  with  myself  for  sport- 
ing thus  wantonly  with  the  patience  and  good- 
nature of  my  brother.  What  if  I  could  not 
write  that  post,  it  would  have  been  easier  and 
much  kinder  not  to  have  wrote  at  all.  Forgive 
me,  my  Tommy ;  I  will  repair  the  fault,  if  the 
sacrifice  of  half  this  night's  repose  will  do  it. 

The  next  morning  I  was  surprised  by  an  un- 
expected visit  from  Doctor  Gordon  ;  he  was 
pleased  to  say  my  innocence  and  gentleness 
were  very  unfit  to  cope  with  the  people  I  had 
to  deal  with  at  my  uncle's,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, he  was  glad  I  was  removed ;  he  was  very 
well  convinced  that  I  was  not  deceived  as  to  the 
transaction  of  that  night ;  he  thought  he  saw 
the  whole  train  of  management ;  if  so,  it  should 
go  hard  but  he  would  counterplot  them.  That 
he  had  taken,  and  would  continue  to  take,  an 
honest  liberty  with  his  patient, — that  of  per- 
suading him  that  his  illness  was  of  consequence, 
when,  in  reality,  it  had  scarce  an  existence ; — 
that  this  would  gain  time  to  search  the  bottom 
of  the  affair,  which,  if  they  should  find  as  re- 
presented by  Mrs  Betty,  tne  matter  must  be 
left  where  it  was ;  for  though,  says  he,  I  have 
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heard  an  excellent  character  of  your  brother, 
and  it  would  give  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  he 
an  instrument  of  restoring  him  to  his  expecta- 
tions, I  will  not  descend  to  a  dishonourable  act 
for  that  or  any  other  purpose  in  life.  But,  in 
detecting  villainy,  I  will  assist  any  honest  man ; 
and  in  the  service  of  a  lady,  and — permit  me  to 
say — of  the  lady  who  now  honours  me  with  her 
conversation,  I  will  not  be  outdone  by  any. 
Here  was  gallantry,  brother. 
The  first  step  I  will  take,  says  the  doctor, 
shall  be  at  a  proper  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs 
Peggy,  at  the  eating-house,  supposing  Mrs 
Peggy  to  be.  If  she  is  a  shadow  only,  I  shall 
detect  Mr  James  by  that  circumstance ;  if  she 
is  substance,  I  don't  see  why  a  woman  may  not 
be  bribed  to  truth  as  well  as  falsehood.  But 
with  every  step  I  take  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honour  to  make  you  acquainted. 

As  he  was  taking  his  leave,  I  thanked  him 
in  "  the  best  terms  I  had."  But,  permit  me, 
doctor,  says  I,  to  ask  you,  why,  in  this  conver- 
sation, you  have  so  much  less  of  the  Scotch  pro- 
nunciation, and  none  of  the  words  which  belong 
to  that  language  only  ? 

It  was  an  innocent  deceit,  he  said,  by  which 
he  found  he  could  keep  the  generality  of  his 
patients  in  good  temper,  with  very  little  aid 
from  wit  and  humour ;  but  with  you,  miss, 
says  he,  I  never  intend  to  use  deceit  at  all. 

More  gallantry,  brother.  The  next  day,  in- 
stead of  the  doctor,  I  received  a  card  in  these 
terms — te  Doctor  Gordon's  compliments  to  Miss 
Sutton — denies  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  to-day,  in  order  to  do  it  to-morrow  with 
more  satisfaction.  Peggy  is  a  real  being — James 
and  Betty  are  too  provident  to  trust  to  an  ideal 
personage.  An  incident  has  fallen  out  from  an- 
other quarter,  which  he  hopes  may  be  improved 
to  produce  his  wishes  ;  will  have  the  honour  to 
explain  it  to-morrow." 

I  was  as  impatient  for  the  morrow  as  I  sup- 
pose my  brother  is  for  the  next  post  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  near  evening  before  the  doctor  came, 
and  Lady  Morell  being  engaged  abroad,  I  had 
all  the  leisure  to  receive  him  I  could  wish. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  madam,  says  the 
doctor,  that  this  affair  is  already  brought  to  an 
eclaircissement,  and  to  a  termination  such  as 
you  would  wish.  I  am  only  sorry  I  can  claim 
no  share  in  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  which  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  honest  zeal  of  a  Nanny 
Garton,  a  young  woman,  who  lived  at  Mr  Sut- 
ton's some  months  ago.  She  is,  it  seems,  own 
cousin  to  Jenny,  who  lives  there  now,  and  being 
out  of  place,  calls  often  to  see  her. 

It  is  very  lucky,  Miss  Sutton,  that  the  order 
of  the  apartments  in  your  uncle's  house  is  such 
as  no  man  of  fortune  would  bear  besides  him- 
self. The  only  entrance  into  the  parlour  is 
through  a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  there  is 
another  room  to  pass  through  before  you  arrive 
there. 

VOL.  IX. 


When  I  knocked  at  the  door  yesterday  morn- 
ing, this  Nanny  Garton  opened  it,  and  passing 
into  the  kitchen,  I  saw  Jenny  in  tears. 

Beauty  in  distress,  you  know,  miss,  is  a  touch- 
ing thing,  and  it  is  a  doctor's  business  to  cure 
all  human  complaints — if  he  can. 

With  as  much  tenderness,  therefore,  as  the 
disposition  of  my  features  will  allow,  I  set  about 
inquiring  into  the  poor  girl's  disorder. 

Jenny  kept  crying  on,  but  chose  to  make  no 
answer. 

It  does  not  signify,  says  Nanny ;  you  say  the 
doctor  knows  all  about  it  hitherto,  and  so  tell 
him  the  rest ;  perhaps  he'll  stand  your  friend 
with  master. — I  cannot  tell  him  indeed,  says 
Jenny,  I  am  so  ashamed. — Then  let  me,  says 
Nanny. — O  dear,  O  dear,  says  Jenny,  what  shall 
I  do  ! — Why  be  honest,  says  the  other,  and  God 
will  prosper  thy  gains.  But  it  don't  signify  talk- 
ing, Jenny ;  out  it  must  come  one  way  or  other ; 
for  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  ever  trod  upon  shoe 
leather  shan't  be  ruined  by  such  a — a — a  

I  understond  you  very  weel,  young  woman, 
says  I ;  but  Jenny  need  not  gi  hersell  any  trouble 
about  the  matter,  as  the  old  gentleman  wull  be 
well  acquainted  to-morrow  with  aw  the  circum- 
stances, except  the  sum  that  Jenny  pocketed  for 
gi'ing  false  evidence. 

Christ  ha'  mercy  !  says  Jenny. — However, 
continued  I,  as  I  like  to  be  a  woman's  friend 
when  I  can,  if  Jenny  wull  confess  everything  to 
her  maister  to-day,  I  wull  stop  Peggy  at  the  eat- 
ing-house from  doing  it  to-morrow. — Good  God ! 
says  Jenny,  can  Peggy  betray  James  ? — You  fool, 
says  Nanny,  you  shall  in  to  my  master  this  very 
minute,  before  James  and  Betty  come  from  the 
market.    I  swear  if  she  won't  I  will. 

Weel,  let  it  be  as  you  think  fit ;  gien  Jenny 
doesna  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  she  wull  re- 
pent it  all  her  days. — Saying  this,  I  passed  into 
the  parlour. 

Having  made  the  common  inquiries  into  my 
patient's  health  and  so  forth ;  Maister  Sutton, 
says  I,  what  the  de'el  is  the  matter  in  your  kit- 
chen ?  Yesterday  they  were  laughing  mad,  and 
to-day  they  are  aw  in  tears. — Before  he  could 
reply,  in  came  Nanny,  lugging  Jenny  along, 
with  a  little  lump  of  money  in  her  left  hand. 

Nanny  was  the  first  spokeswoman  ;  I  assure 
you,  sir,  says  she,  my  cousin  Jenny  here  is  as 
honest  a  girl  as  ever  was  born,  but  she  has  been 
betrayed  into  doing  a  wrong  thing  all  of  a  sud- 
den, as  one  may  say,  for  want  of  time  to  con- 
sider. 

-  Jenny  now  threw  herself  at  her  master's  feet, 
and,  sobbing,  begged  his  forgiveness.  As  to 
your  poor  uncle,  he  was  tongue-tied  with  amaze-* 
ment. 

The  substance  of  Jenny's  confession  was  this : 
That  about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of 
your  adventure,  Miss  Sutton,  Mrs  Betty  comes 
wringing  her  hands  into  Jenny's  room,  crying 
out  she  was  undone  and  ruined  for  ever,  for 
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Miss  Sutton  had  seen  James  in  bed  with  her ; 
and  that  James  also  came  in,  and  they  both  fell 
to  entreaties,  and  Mrs  Betty  put  ten  guineas 
into  her  hand,  and  promised  to  give  her  as 
much  more,  and  be  her  friend  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

So  Jenny  was  over  persuaded.  Now  whether 
it  was  conscience  or  the  vanity  of  wealth  that 
induced  Jenny  to  confide  all  this  to  Nanny  the 
very  next  day,  does  not  clearly  appear.  Nanny, 
however,  saw  the  affair  in  a  very  different  light, 
and  threatened  poor  Jenny  with  fire  and  flame 
for  ever,  if  she  did  not  make  recantation.  The 
chief  argument  which  Nanny  used,  was  the 
heinous  sin  of  letting  her  old  master  marry  a 
w — re,  and  her  young  one,  the  best  gentleman 
in  the  world,  be  disinherited.  Whether  all  this 
would  have  conquered  Jenny's  repugnance  is 
uncertain,  if  fortune  had  not  kindly  conducted 
me  at  the  critical  instant  to  take  a  share  in  the 
debate. 

Whilst  Jenny  was  making  her  confession,  and 
Nanny  strengthening  it  with  little  anecdotes  of 
her  own,  in  comes  Mrs  Betty.  I  expected  a 
continuation  of  that  charming  serenity  and  com- 
posure for  which  this  virgin  is  likely  to  be  cele- 
brated in  after-times ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the 
explosion  annihilated  all  her  intrepidity. 

Mr  Sutton  swore,  Nanny  railed,  and  Jenny 
repeated  the  terms  of  the  convention.  How 
Mrs  Betty  tutored  her,  what  answers  she 
should  make  to  such  and  such  questions  ;  how 
James  was  to  get  out  of  the  house  in  his  after- 
noon dress,  and  pretend  to  have  lain  out  all 
night ;  and  for  fear  of  the  worst,  how  she  bid 
him  go  to  Peggy,  and  prepare  her  to  answer,  in 
ease  she  should  be  asked  about  it ;  and,  finally, 
how  she  gave  her  ten  guineas,  which  Jenny 
threw  upon  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  person 
conscious  of  unsullied  honour. 

To  complete  the  overthrow,  Nanny  stepped 
in  with  a  new  accusation. — You  know  very  well, 
says  she,  that  you  lay  with  James  often  enough 
when  I  lived  here ;  but  I  should  not  have  mind- 
ed that  of  a  farthing,  if  you  had  done  nothing 
worse,  for  I  hates  to  make  mischief  in  families 
about  such  things  ;  and  see  and  say  nought  is  a 
servant's  maxim.  But  you  told  master  how  Mr 
Thomas  Sutton  wanted  to  corrupt  your  virtue, 
when  you  know,  in  your  own  conscience,  it  was 
quite  a  contrary  thing ;  and  seeing  you  could 
not  gain  your  ends,  you  set  master  against  him, 
and  got  him  turned  out  of  the  house  ;  and  this 
was  a  hundred  times  worse  than  lying  with 
James. 

Here  Mrs  Betty  assumed  courage  enough  to 
tell  Nanny  that  she  had  no  right  to  be  so  pert 
and  forward  ;  for  she  had  acted  like  the  best  of 
friends  to  her,  by  turning  her  away  when  her 
virtue  was  at  its  last  gasp.  Nanny  replied  to 
this  sarcasm.  Betty  rejoined.  The  matter  was 
going  fast  into  a  war  of  tongues.  Mr  Sutton 
was  quite  helpless ;  and  the  elements  would  have 


been  all  in  confusion,  if  I  had  not  taken  upon 
me  to  appease  the  storm,  by  dismissing  Nanny 
and  Jenny  into  the  kitchen. 

Mrs  Betty,  having  once  found  her  tongue, 
grew  quite  eloquent  in  her  own  cause.  It  is  true 
she  did  not  deny  the  principal  fact,  but  she  op- 
posed to  it  twelve  years  faithful  service ;  how 
often  had  he  confessed  she  had  saved  his  life 
over  and  over  by  her  cares  as  a  nurse ;  And,  in 
short,  says  she,  sobbing,  you  have  had  in  me 
everything  you  could  have  had  in  the  dutifullest 
wife,  except  the  expense. 

By  my  soul,  Miss  Sutton,  I  thought  this  an 
unanswerable  argument.  Mr  Sutton  thought 
nothing  of  any  argument  at  all.  The  poor 
gentleman  was  sorely  buffeted  by  two  contrary 
winds.  That  such  a  man  as  he  should  be  made 
a  dupe  and  a  cuckold  by  a  couple  of  low 
wretches  !  But  what  should  he  do  without 
Betty,  his  nurse,  his  handmaid,  his  habit,  his 
second  nature,  the  best  half  of  his  existence  ! 

I  thought  it  did  not  become  a  doctor  to  leave 
the  mind  of  his  patient  exposed  to  such  cruel 
contrarieties,  therefore  I  made  a  long  oration 
concerning  human  nature,  and  human  frailties, 
and  human  benevolence  ;  and,  in  short,  said  as 
much,  with  as  little  in  it  to  the  purpose,  as  Cicero 
himself  could  have  done. 

The  sum  of  all  was  this  ;  that  as  forgiveness 
of  injuries  was  the  most  glorious  attribute  of 
man,  1  hoped  to  find  it  in  my  friend  in  its  bright- 
est lustre.  But  as  there  were  certain  decorums 
to  be  attended  to  in  all  civil  societies,  I  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  continue  to 
live  together,  the  matter  being  rather  too  public 
to  admit  of  it ;  and,  supposing  it  otherwise,  the 
thing  was  of  such  a  nature  as  would  be  perpe- 
tually engendering  strife  betwixt  them,  so  that 
each  would  be  happier  apart.  I  therefore  pro- 
posed that  Mr  Sutton  should  settle  a  handsome 
annuity  upon  Mrs  Betty  for  life ;  and  to  Mrs 
Betty  I  recommended  it  to  marry  James ;  in  which 
case  I  should  farther  propose  to  my  good  friend, 
to  make  them  a  present  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  to  set  them  up  in  business. 

Your  uncle's  mind,  Miss  Sutton,  as  you  well 
know,  is  not  formed  of  the  most  ductile  mate- 
rials ;  propositions  of  parting  with  money  are 
not  what  it  yields  to  most  easily.  I  saw,  by 
the  manner  in  which  these  were  received,  that 
they  would  go  down  heavily,  and  therefore  hint- 
ed to  Mrs  Betty  that  she  had  better  retire ;  and, 
if  she  pleased,  consult  with  James  about  the  last 
proposal. 

When  we  were  alone,  Mr  Sutton  began  to 
abuse  me  liberally,  the  principal  article  of  which 
was,  my  having  taken  liberties  in  his  private 
affairs,  which  I  had  no  right  to  do. 

Now  this  was  so  exactly  true,  Miss  Sutton, 
that  my  own  impertinence  had  flashed  in  my 
face  a  thousand  times  :  I  had  therefore  nothing 
to  do,  but  either  take  my  hat  and  walk  out  in 
a  huff;  or  wear  the  matter  off  by  a  civil  and 
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submissive  demeanour.  For  reasons  that  did  not 
respect  myself,  I  chose  the  latter. 

My  apology  was  couched  in  these  terms.  That 
when  I  had  first  the  honour  of  knowing  him,  I 
was  called  in  at  a  very  critical  instant,  when 
being  given  over  by  his  old  physician,  his  death 
was  expected  every  hour  ;  that  by  a  happy  ex- 
ertion of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  powers  of 
medicine,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  save  his  life. 
In  consequence  of  his  sense  of  this,  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  had  arisen  betwixt  us  than 
is  usual  betwixt  physicians  and  patients.  That 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  as  a 
friend,  which,  if  no  longer  agreeable,  I  must, 
though  with  regret,  cease  to  do.  That  it  was 
himself  who  had  induced  me  to  take  any  share 
in  this  transaction,  by  appealing  to  me  in  his 
little  dispute  with  Miss  Sutton ;  and,  if  I  had 
taken  more  than  was  agreeable,  I  was  sorry ; 
and  was  only  justified  by  my  intention  of  doing 
him  pleasure  and  service. 

Well,  well,  doctor,  says  he,  I  like  your  friend- 
ship and  acquaintance  very  well ;  by  my  soul  I 
do ;  but  what  the  plague  need  you  have  been 
so  damn'd  liberal?  What  sum  might  be  in  your 
head  when  you  proposed  a  handsome  annuity  ? 

I  had  fifty  pounds  a-year  in  my  head,  Mr 
Sutton. 

The  devil  you  had !  What  a  bountiful  re- 
ward for  vice  ! 

By  no  means ;  I  would  reward  only  the  laud- 
able part  of  her  conduct ;  the  bad  will  reward 
itself.  But,  my  good  sir,  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  say,  that  in  this  affair,  punishment  does  not 
belong  to  you. 

Why?  how  so  ?  is  it  not  I  that  am  wronged  ? 

Granted.  But  come,  my  friend,  you  cropt 
the  rose,  and  should  not  resent  being  pricked  by 
the  thorns. 

Why,  I  had  the  ,  and  so — damn  it,  doc- 
tor— I'll  leave  everything  to  you. 

By  my  faith,  Maister  Sutton,  then  you  will 
be  very  much  in  the  wrong ;  there  is  a  much 
properer  person  to  share  your  cares  and  coun- 
cils.   Your  niece. 

I  must  beg  leave,  Miss  Sutton,  to  suppress 
the  remainder  of  our  discourse  on  this  subject. 
You  possess  a  certain  quality,  which  will  make 
the  repetition  painful  to  you. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
now  here  by  your  uncle's  desire,  to  inquire  how 
far  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  take  care  of  his 
house,  and  of  himself.  For  he  very  justly  con- 
siders himself  as  the  most  troublesome  part  of 
the  business. 

_  I  believe,  sir,  the  disposition  I  have  to  love 
him  as  my  uncle,  I  may  say  as  my  father,  for  I 
am  deprived  of  my  parents,  will  make  the  task 
easy  to  me.  All  I  can  say,  is,  if  my  uncle  will 
accept  of  my  duty,  it  shall  not  be  the  fault  of 
m^  will,  if  I  do  not  render  myself  agreeable. 

'Tis  answered  like  Miss  Sutton  ;  I  am  confi- 


dent he  will  be  a  happier  and  a  better  man  by 
your  society.  When  may  he  expect  you  ?  He 
is  impatient  enough  to  wish  it  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

To-morrow  morning  then.  And  please,  doc- 
tor, to  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the 
friendly-  

Gude  troth, — andhe  put  on  all  the  Scotchman, 
gude  troth,  shall  I  not.  Gin  ye  liken  what  I 
have  done,  Tse  na  be  put  off  wi'  sic  a  like  emptv 
meed.  I  canna  think  mysell  paid  according  to 
my  merit  without  a  kiss,  and  I  will  exact  the 
payment  now. 

And  so  he  did,  brother,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner I  declare  I  could  not  be  offended. 

And  so,  doctor,  you  use  the  Scotch  dialect 
when  you  are  merry,  and  leave  it  off  when  you 
are  serious  ? 

The  observation  is  just,  miss ;  but  as  I  am 
more  disposed  to  laugh  than  be  grave,  few  be- 
sides yourself  have  found  it  out. 

The  doctor  was  so  kind  to  meet  me  at  my 
uncle's  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  I  was  recei- 
ved with  more  kindness  than  I  thought  my  un- 
cle could  assume.  He  expressed  much  pleasure 
at  my  readiness  to  come  to  him,  and  swore  ten 
times  the  first  hour  he  would  have  no  other 
heir. 

And  vary  right  too,  Maister  Sutton,  says  the 
doctor.  For  though  the  law  o'  the  land,  and 
the  law  of  equity,  happen,  in  this  case,  to  agree 
in  favour  o'  your  nephew,  who  'gin  report  ga 
true  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  inheritance,  yet 
he  couldna  him  sell  reasonably  grumble  to  be 
superseded  by  sic  a  pretty  girl ;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himsell  would  ha'  nothing  to  repre- 
hend, 'gin  he  did  na  tie  the  band  o'  justice  so 
strait  about  his  eyes  that  he  could  see  nae  mair 
than  a  mill-post. 

I  fancy,  doctor,  says  my  uncle,  you  was  edu- 
cated on  the  top  of  some  mountain,  where  the 
wind  blows  two  ways  at  once.  Zounds  !  you 
have  missed  your  profession.  You  should  have 
been  bred  to  the  law,  man ;  you  would  have 
made  a  rare  Serjeant  Puzzle. — Prithee,  Nancy, 
is  he  of  thy  side,  or  thy  brother's  ? 

Of  mine,  sir,  if  he  pleads  in  my  brother's  fa- 
vour. 

Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  ree  !  says  my  uncle. 

Yes,  in  troth,  says  the  doctor ;  'tis  in  the  free- 
mason way  *  a  sign  of  the  order,  which  none  but 
a  brother  can  understand. 

I  understand  neither  of  ye,  says  my  uncle. 

Weel,  weel,  you  mun  wait  till  ye  are  initia- 
ted ;  and  ye  wull  hae  one  of  the  vary  best  in- 
structors in  your  niece,  'gin  she  can  impart  her 
science  of  feeling. 

Feeling  ?  A  plague  of  your  fine  understand- 
ings. But,  niece,  I  want  your  opinion  about 
Betty's  annuity.  Here,  James  and  she  were 
married  this  very  morning,  and  the  doctor  per- 
suaded me  to  give  'em  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
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now  he  wants  me  to  settle  fifty  pounds  a-year 
on  the  b— h  for  life.  I  think  twenty  quite 
enough. 

Perhaps,  uncle,  it  may  be  enough  for  her  to 
receive,  though  it  may  not  for  you  to  give.  Re- 
wards of  this  sort  are  generally  proportioned  to 
the  giver's  fortune ;  and  /  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve my  dear  uncle  can,  when  he  pleases,  be 
as  generous  as  any  man. 

Ay,  gude  troth,  Maister  Sutton  is  one  o  the 
best  natural  men  in  the  world,  'gin  he  did  na 
tak  sic  muckle  pains  to  conceal  it. 

Pox  on  you,  doctor,  you  never  speak  but  you 
need  an  interpreter.    Well,  let  the  b— h  have 

forty  then,  but  111  be  d  d  before  I'll  give 

her  a  farthing  more.— So  this  affair  was  settled. 

Out  of  my"  brother's  bounty  I  gave  Jenny  ten 
guineas,  that  she  might  be  no  loser  by  honesty, 
and  the  same  sum  toNanny,  whom  I  keep  with 
me  as  upper  servant.  This  girl,  brother,  has  so 
lively  a  zeal  for  your  service,  that  I  suspect  Mrs 
Betty's  sarcasm,  concerning  expiring  virtue, 
might  not  be  wholly  without  foundation.  But 
in  "this  good  town,  no  one  now,  I  perceive,  af- 
fixes the'idea  of  criminality  to  male  incontinence. 
All  the  guilt,  and  all  the  burden  of  repentance, 
fall  upon  the  poor  women.  Such  are  the  deter- 
minations of  men.    Adieu,  dear  brother. 

Your  affectionate, 

Ann  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  his  Sister. 

Henn  eth  Castle. 
Thank  thee,  Nancy.  Few  words  are  best, 
when  all  that  are  in  the  world  cannot  express 
a  man's  love,  gratitude,  and  affection.  The  dra- 
matis personcB  at  my  uncle's  are  well  disposed 
of.  Though  Mrs  Betty  did  make  an  attack  upon 
my  virtue^,  faults  proceeding  from  tender  love, 
you  know,  Nancy,  are  scarce  punishable  in  the 
code  of  crallantry.  As  to  Nanny  Garton,  sister, 
I  am  not  sufficiently  wicked  for  premeditated 
seduction  ;  nor  sufficiently  virtuous,  I  doubt, 
to  withstand  temptation.  I  made  free  with  her 
lips  only  ;  it  is  true,  I  did  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  declare  I  believe  she  was  not  offended. 

Doctor  Gordon  has  acted  a  very  friendly  part  ; 
I  esteem  and  respect  him,  but  must  confess  my- 
self something  puzzled  to  assign  the  motive  of 
his  taking  my  part  of  the  question,  concerning 
my  uncle's  inheritance.  Whatever  it  is,  I  think 
it  arises  from  a  noble  mind ;  yet  the  wisdom  of 
it  may  be  called  in  question.  The  same  sweet 
affection  that  now  reigns  between  us,  will  exist, 
I  trust,  as  cordially  after  the  succession,  let  it 
fall  to  which  it  will.  If  you  possess  it,  Nancy, 
I  shall  possess  as  much  of  it  as  I  shall  wish  or 
want ;  and  can  my  sister  believe  a  benefit  con- 
ferred by  herself,  will  not  be  more  agreeable  to 


me  than  by  any  other  person  living  ?  My  advice 
therefore  is,  that  this  matter  be  left  to  take  its 
own  course  ;  for  a  head,  like  my  uncle's,  once 
put  out  of  a  right  way,  may  possibly  go  wrong 
for  ever  after. 

Cupid,  Nancy,  was  a  child  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  will  be  a  child  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
One  poet  calls  him  blind,  another  wanton,  an- 
other mischievous  ;  and  he  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  these  distinctions,  and  as  many  more, 
as  folly  can  have  different  epithets. 

Would  you  believe  the  little  imp  of  a  god- 
head should  have  the  power  to  overset  the  au- 
gust Minerva  in  ninety-nine  of  an  hundred  of 
their  contentions  ? 

Mr  Stanley  has  a  good  deal  of  learning,  some 
good  sense,  and  genteel  manners,  when  he  is  in 
the  humour  to  shew  them ;  but  can  neither  con- 
ceal his  pride,  nor  govern  his  tumultuary  pas- 
sions. On  his  arrival  at  Henneth,  he  declared 
himself  a  lover  of  Julia,  by  the  customary  form 
of  asking  her  father's  permission  to  address  her. 

Oh  !  attack  her  heart,  and  welcome,  replies 
Mr  Foston ;  but  observe,  Mr  Stanley,  unless 
you  fairly  win  that,  no  other  circumstance  on 
earth  will  give  the  least  support  to  your  suit. 

This  attack,  Miss  Foston  always  parried  with 
the  greatest  sweetness  of  denial,  so  long  as  it 
was  made  with  mannerly  decency ;  but  when 
he  changed  the  deportment  of  a  gentleman  into 
a  sullen  demeanour,  she  grew  more  peremptory, 
and  distinguished  him  in  common  behaviour  by 
a  less  portion  of  that  sweet  regard  which  she 
bestows  upon  all.  He  took  it  into  his  head  too, 
that  she  distinguished  Mr  John  Cheslyn  with  a 
greater  than  that  due  portion,  and  by  certain 
distant  allusions,  which  my  good-humoured 
friend  always  overlooked,  denoted  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  supplanted,  treacherously 
supplanted,  by  this  gentleman. 

About  a  month  since,  the  two  rivals  accom- 
panied Mr  Foston  in  a  ride  to  Carmarthen,  where 
they  were  to  sleep.  After  supper,  all  three  in- 
dulged themselves  with  a  cheerful  glass  ;  per- 
haps something  exceeded  the  strict  and  formal 
line  of  sobriety.  Mr  Foston  retired  first ;  Mr 
Cheslyn  prepared  to  follow  him,  when  this,  or 
a  very  similar  dialogue,  passed  betwixt  them. 
You  will  know  the  speakers  by  the  matter. 

Stay,  Cheslyn,  we  will  positively  finish  the 
bottle. 

I  have  drank  already  till  the  wine  has  lost  its 
relish.    But  come,  your  toast. 
Julia  Foston. 

With  all  my  heart.  To  the  first  of  women  in 
beauty,  grace,  and  virtue. 

Yes,  yes,  it  is  evident  she  is  the  goddess  of 
your  idolatry.  But  is  it  honourable  to  supplant 
your  friend? 

Supplant !  I  don't  understand  you. 
The  flattering,  insidious  attentions  you  pay 
her,  what  do  they  all  tend  to  ? 
To  make  myself  agreeable.  Every  one  has  his 
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own  way  of  doing  this :  yours  is  peculiar  to  your- 
self- .  j 

Yes,  by  G — d,  sir,  I  owe  it  to  your  friend- 
ship—but for  your  ill-timed  visit,  and  insinua- 
ting manners,  I  should  have  been  master  of  her 
hand  and  heart  long  ago. 

I  doubt  it  much. 

You  doubt  it,  sir  ?  I  have  at  least  as  good  pre- 
tensions as  yourself. 

If  you  have  no  better,  your  chance  for  success 
is  small.  t 

Curse  your  humihty.  But  you  admire  Miss 
Foston  ? 

Extremely. 

Love  her,  perhaps  ? 

Very  much. 

Then,  sir,  I  insist  upon  satisfaction. 

I  answer  your  questions,  Stanley  ,  and  if  that 
does  not  satisfy  you,  'tis  not  my  fault. 

Rot  your  prevarication.  But  I  will  have  the 
eatisfaction  of  a  gentleman  to-morrow  morning ; 
so  choose  your  weapons. 

The  weapons  of  a  gentleman,  Stanley,  are 
good  sense  and  politeness ;  never  will  I  use  any 
other  against  you  if  I  can  help  it. 

Perhaps  you  call  by  these  fine  names,  the 
arts  you  have  used  with  Julia,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  hopes ;  but  curse  me  if  I  forgive 
you  ' 


I  have  neither  done,  nor  intended,  you  any 
injury,  Stanley ;  this  childish  talk  I  impute  to 
wine  and  anger.    Good  night. 

May  I  be  d— n'd,  Cheslyn,  if  you  go  off  so. 
Meet  me  in  the  morning,  or  take  your  sword  to- 
night ;  snatching  up  his  own  from  the  parlour 
window. 

Neither.    Once  again,  good  night. 

Will  nothing  provoke  you  ?  throwing  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  face.    Take  that  then. 

Take  that  then,  replied  Cheslyn,  returning 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  that  made  him  stagger.  His 
sword  was  out  in  a  moment,  and  without  reflect- 
ing Mr  Cheslyn  had  none,  he  made  a  push  at 
him. 

Mr  Cheslyn  catched  up  a  chair,  and  by  its 
interposition  retreated  to  the  window-seat,  where 
his  sword  lay,  together  with  his  riding  cane. 
Not  having  time  to  draw  the  first,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  make  the  best  defence  he  could  with  the 
latter.  Indeed,  in  the  science  of  defence,  few 
gentlemen  excel  him.  Stanley  grew  outrageous, 
and  made  a  most  furious  lounge.  Mr  Cheslyn 
turned  it  aside,  and,  before  he  could  recover, 
gave  him  so  smart  a  blow  upon  the  right  elbow, 
that  his  sword  fell  out  of  his  hand. 

Mr  Cheslyn  took  it  up.  Your  life  is  now  in 
my  power,  Stanley,  says  he,  and  it  is  safe. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  so  mad  as  you  are. 

The  words  were  lost  upon  him.  Not  regard- 
ing his  own  safety,  or  the  entrance  of  the  land- 
lord and  a  waiter,  he  flew  to  Mr  Cheslyn's 
sword,  which  he  drew,  and  began  to  push  as 
before. 


The  landlord  inadvertently  threw  himself  be- 
tween them,  and  received  Stanley's  sword  into 
his  right  side.  Out  again  he  ran,  calling  upon 
the  tevil  and  St  David,  and  bidding  them  kill 
one  another  and  be  tamned. 

Stanley's  frenzy  now  surpassed  description  : 
he  made  a  most  furious  attack,  but  left  himself 
so  unguarded,  that  he  gave  Mr  Cheslyn  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  his  sword  through  his  right 
shoulder,  the  point  coming  out  under  the  blade 
bone  :  he  dropt  his  sword,  and  reeled  into  a 
chair.  This  action  was  almost  instantaneous,  or 
would  have  been  prevented  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple now  entering  the  room. 

Mr  Cheslyn  sent  out  for  the  best  surgeon  im- 
mediately; and  Mr  Foston,  who  had  been  alarm- 
ed by  the  chambermaid,  thought  a  physician 
also  necessary. 

Stanley  and  the  landlord  were  immediately 
put  to  bed,  and  their  wounds  dressed ;  the  phy- 
sician gave  his  opinion,  that  no  danger  arose  to 
either  patient  by  the  wounds  alone;  but  how 
temper  and  temperament  might  heighten  the 
fever,  could  not  then  be  judged  of. 

In  the  morning  the  landlord,  a  gross  man, 
was  by  far  in  the  greatest  danger  of  the  two, 
so  that  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  giving 
bail  to  a  magistrate  for  their  appearance  in  case 
of  his  death. 

They  stayed  at  Carmarthen  three  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  physician  thought  Mr 
Stanley  might  be  removed  without  danger. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  at  the  castle, 
the  first  who  met  in  the  breakfast  parlour,  were 
Mr  Cheslyn  and  Miss  Foston 


There  was  a  tender  languor,  yet  mingled  with 
some  severity  in  her  looks.— Ah  !  Mr  Cheslyn, 
says  she,  could  I  ever  have  believed  I  should 
have  heard  your  name  sullied  by  the  low  indig- 
nity of  a  midnight  brawl ! 

Pardon,  Miss  Foston,  says  he,  a  fault  I  had 
it  not  in  my  power  to  avoid. 

Tell  me,  says  she,  ingenuously,  was  I,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  betwixt 
Stanley  and  you  ? 

You  was,  Miss  Foston. 
Good  Heaven !  what  forward,  what  imprudent 
behaviour  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  should  sub- 
ject me  to  such  disgrace. 

The  boldest  breath  of  calumny,  Miss  Foston, 
has  never  dared  to  touch  your  character,  even  in 
a  whisper ! 

And  you,  Mr  Cheslyn,  you  !  It  is  not  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  the  character  of  Mr  Stanley  to 
fall  into  absurd  and  unjustifiable  actions  to  sup- 
port what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  pretensions— 
But  you  !  Good  Heavens !  what  could  be  your 
inducement  ?  Have  you  pretensions  too  ? 

I  have  not,  Miss  Foston ;  if  I  had,  never  should 
I  have  defended  them  with  the  rude  licence  you 
so  justly  condemn.  But,  thus  accused,  punish 
me  not  with  your  displeasure,  if  I  presume  to 
say  what  truth  and  the  occasion  demand. 
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That  I  admire,  esteem,  and  respect  you,  far 
beyond  any  individual  of  your  sex,  is  true.  It 
is  true,  I  love  you  also,  as  far  as  love  can  exist 
in  a  breast,  which  never  admitted  the  least  ray  of 
hope.  I  never  was  romantic  enough  to  look  up  to 
such  excellence,  connected  also,  as  it  is,  with  such 
high  fortune.  Honoured,  as  I  am,  by  the  friend- 
ship of  your  worthy  father,  I  never  aimed  at 
more  with  regard  to  you,  than  some  share  of 
your  esteem  and  friendship  also.  No  hour,  no 
moment  of  my  life,  has  given  way  to  an  arrogance 
beyond  this.  Let  me  not,  therefore,  lie  under 
an  imputation,  an  unmerited  imputation,  that 
will  lessen  me  in  the  only  thing,  respecting  you, 
I  dare  aspire  to — your  good  opinion.  My  want 
of  merit  is  sufficiently  known,  sufficiently  felt 
by  myself,  to  need  the  increase  of  imaginary  er- 
rors. 

_  I  am  too  little  versed  in  the  manners  of  man- 
kind, Mr  Cheslyn,  to  determine  whence  such  an 
excess,  such  a  profusion  of  humility  can  arise. 
But — no  more  of  that.  I  esteem  you,  sir,  for 
the  same  good  sense  and  benevolence  of  heart 
that  attaches  my  father  to  you.  If  I  have  injured 
you  now,  impute  it  to  the  horror  I  have  of  be- 
ing made  the  public  talk  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr  Cheslyn  kissed  her  hand  in  silence,  for  his 
heart  was  full.  Just  at  this  instant  came  in  Mr 
Foston,  who  saluted  his  daughter  with  his  usual 
fervour  of  affection. 

But  what  is  the  matter,  says  he,  Cheslyn  ? 
Have  you  been  making  unsuccessful  love  to  Ju- 
lia this  morning  ? 

I  have  had  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  incur  Miss 
Foston's  displeasure  for  the  rencontre  at  Carmar- 
then. 

How  so,  Julia  ? 

I  was  the  subject  of  their  odious  quarrel. 

Odious  !  Julia  ?  Why,  it  will  make  you  the 
toast  of  Wales.  No  other  accident  could  have 
given  you  half  the  celebrity.  You  ought  to  re- 
turn the  gentlemen  thanks  ;  Stanley  at  least. 
Cheslyn,  I  believe,  has  only  a  negative  merit. 

I  am  sorry  Mr  Stanley  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
receive  my  thanks  in  a  proper  manner. 

Proper  manner,  Julia  !  What  may  that  be  ? 

A  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation 
he  has  conferred,  in  raising  me  thus  from  ob- 
scurity ;  and  a  request  that  he  will  retire  to  the 
seat  of  his  noble  ancestors,  lest  the  terror  of  his 
fell  sword  should  deprive  me  of  the  advantages 
which  ought  to  accrue. 

There  will  be  propriety  in  this,  Julia,  by 
and  by  ;  but  what  will  you  do  with  Cheslyn  ? 

Nothing,  papa  ;  negative  merit  is  no  merit. 

That  is  to  say,  Julia — 

What,  papa  ? 

Nothing. — Miss  Foston  blushed. — But,  Ches- 
lyn, since  Julia  will  not  punish  you,  I  must. 
Though  you  have  never  presumed  to  speak,  you 
have  had  the  insolence  to  wish;  for  the  which 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour  I  do  condemn 
you  henceforward  to  speak  to  this  lady  like  a 


man  in  love ;  that  is,  like  a  fool.  Search  the 
poets  for  epithets — call  her  the  blue-eyed  Pallas, 
or  the  ox-eyed  Juno.  Borrow  the  cestus  of  Ve- 
nus. 

Oh,  papa,  a  minute  before  you  came  in,  he 
had  taken  a  still  higher  flight — I  was  all — ex- 
cellence !  Whereupon  he  renounced  me  for  ever, 
in  such  a  strain  of  deep  humility,  that  it  was 
quite  lamentable  to  hear. 

Mr  Cheslyn  owned  to  me,  Nancy,  that  he  was 
perfectly  confounded  by  this  double  raillery,  and 
wholly  incapable  of  speaking.  Mr  Foston  ob- 
served it,  and  said  with  a  smile,  Come,  Cheslyn, 
you  have  been  punished  enough  ;  let  us  be  se- 
rious for  a  moment.  You  love  Julia  :  I  think 
I  can  depend  upon  my  own  silent  observation 
for  the  proofs.  Whether  she  has  any  aversion  to 
ou,  I  leave  to  your  own  disquisition.  You 
^  ave  all  the  qualifications  I  wish  for  in  a  son- 
in-law,  and  one  or  two  more  perhaps.  Get  her 
to  confess  she  loves  you,  and  she  is  yours. 

Lord  have  mercy,  papa,  says  Julia,  you  fright 
me  out  of  my  wits.  Confess  !  no — I  shall  never 
conform  to  any  such  papistical  rites.  Besides,  I 

like  your  gentle  authority  better  than  

Stop  her  mouth,  Cheslyn,  says  Mr  Foston ; 
beautiful  lips  are  not  always  put  in  motion  by 
the  heart. 

I  declare,  papa,  says  she,  that  you  are  quite — 
With  some  confusion  Mr  Cheslyn  did  dare  to 
avail  himself  of  Mr  Foston's  commands. — I 
must  seek  for  help,  says  Julia,  running  out  of 
the  room. 

Is  it  possible,  sir,  says  Cheslyn,  that  you  can 
be  in  earnest  ? 

Ay  indeed  is  it,  replies  Mr  Foston. 

Then,  sir,  if  I  meet  with  no  obstacle  on  the 
part  of  your  amiable  daughter,  there  does  not 
exist  on  earth  so  happy  a  being  as  myself. 

No,  to  be  sure;  except  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Eve  in  the  same  predicament. 

Julia  mine  !  such  exquisite  happiness  !  says 
Cheslyn,  turning  pale  and  reeling  to  a  chair. 
Miss  Foston  re-entered  with  Laura. 

Julia,  your  salts,  says  the  mischievous  old 
gentleman.  I  always  thought  the  breath  of  vir- 
gins had  been  salutiferous ;  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  all  constitutions,  I  perceive. 

Miss  Foston,  a  little  hurried,  applied  her  salts 
really  to  Mr  Cheslyn's  nostrils,  whilst  Laura, 
stroaking  his  face,  Poor  thing,  poor  thing,  says 
she ;  and  so  it  has  an  antipathy  to  lip-salve,  has 
it? 

Selon  la  mode  d' application,  replies  Cheslyn, 
rising  and  kissing  her  outrageously. 

Lord  have  mercy,  says  Laura,  what  ravenous 
beasts  are  men. — Miss  Stanley  enters.  Mr  Foston 
takes  her  gravely  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  up 
to  Mr  Cheslyn  ;  Miss  Harriet  Stanley,  sir.  The 
same  friendly  office  he  performed  for  Miss  Mel- 
ton, Miss  Caradoc,  Miss  Patty  Price,  who  came 
in  at  this  instant,  accompanied  by  Sir  Owen  Ca- 
radoc, his  son,  Mr  Henry  Cheslyn,  and  myself. 
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Thisis  a  religious  ceremony,  I  suppose,  says 
Mr  Henry,  needful  to  be  followed  by  all  good 
Christians.  I  am  no  infidel,  says  one  ;  I  have 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  says  another ;  I  thank 
my  God  I  can  kiss  anything,  says  the  son  of  Sir 
Owen.  It  was  the  prettiest  scene,  Nancy— and 
the  old  gentleman  enjoyed  the  confusion  so 
heartily — but  all  things  must  have  an  end,  and 
so  must  this  chapter. 

Adieu,  my  sister. 

Thomas  Sutton. 


Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother* 

London. 

And  so  you  are  at  your  soothsayings,  my  dear 
brother  ?  and  because  I  expressed  a  good  opi- 
nion of  Doctor  Gordon,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
I  love  him  ?  Love  him  !  that  is,  think  of  him  ; 
think  of  him  always  ;  and  always  tenderly ;  be- 
come blind  to  his  faults ;  enamoured  of  his  per- 
fections ;  sigh  when  he  is  absent ;  pine  at  his 
neglect ;  and,  finally,  die  if  he  does  not  become 
as  infatuated  as  myself.  What  an  enchanting 
progress  !  At  present,  brother,  I  am  only  in  the 
first  stage  of  it,  and  hope  my  Minerva  will 
maintain  her  post  a  little  more  ably  than  you 
are  pleased  to  say  she  generally  does. 

What  a  strange  higgledy-piggledy  thing  of  a 
letter|is  the  last  you  honoured  me  with !  Money 
produces  love  ;  love  produces  jealousy ;  jealousy 
begets  fury  ;  fury  begets  eclaircissement ;  and 
eclaircissement,  kissing.  A  silly  scene,  brother ! 
And  who  is  this  Sir  Owen  Caradoc,  and  this 
Patty  Price  ? 

In  return,  I  must  inform  you  of  the  acts  and 
conversation  pieces  done  and  performed  at  my 
uncle's  fire-side ;  very  insipid,  it  is  true,  but 
that  your  worship  has  an  interest  in  them, 
something  beyond  that  of  mere  entertainment. 

I  have  at  different  times  entertained  my  uncle 
and  the  doctor  with  the  histories  of  Mr  Foston 
and  Miss  Melton ;  as  also  with  the  anecdotes  con- 
cerning the  Messrs  Cheslyn.  I  found  it  was  a'grie-. 
vous  thing  for  my  uncle  to  allow  merit  in  a  man, 
who  had  been  your  friend ;  your  advocate  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  man  whose  name  was  in  the  Ga- 
zette. And  how  should  he  allow  merit  in  a 
man  in  those  actions  of  generosity,  which  cross- 
ed his  laudable  design  of  teaching  your  worship 
humility  ?  These  actions,  however,  alarmed  his 
pride,  and  probably  produced  some  compunc- 
tion ;  which,  as  is  the  nature  of  man,  he  endea- 
voured to  throw  off  with  all  his  might.  No  bet- 
ter way  of  doing  this  presented  itself,  than  that 
of  abusing  you ;  and  to  the  old  subjects,  he  added 
that  of  your  accepting  an  employ  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman.  When  he  had  run  himself  out  of 
breath,  for  on  this  topic  his  eloquence  is  unu- 
sually rapid,  the  doctor  assured  him  that  he  con- 
sidered the  thing  in  a  very  right  light ;  and  that 


your  behaviour  had  run  directly  counter  to  all 
the  current  modes  of  action. 

There  is  scarcely,  says  he,  a  well-bred  young 
gentleman  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  who 
would  not  have  anticipated  Mrs  Betty's  appli- 
cation. To  regret  it,  denotes  a  turn  of  mind  al- 
together unfashionable  and  uncommon.  Could 
he  be  supposed  to  have  acted  from  a  principle 
of  chastity,  even  boys  and  girls  would  laugh  at 
the  extravagance  of  the  idea.  Did  he  consider 
her  as  a  chosen  vessel,  consecrated  to  his  uncle, 
his  benefactor,  bishops  and  archbishops  would 
join  in  jthe  laugh ;  for  it  is  the  church,  Mais- 
ter  Sutton,  the  church,  that  ought  to  direct  pri- 
vate consciences  ;  and,  since  that  had  no  hand 
in  the  consecration,  you  know,  the  young  gen- 
tleman's conscience  might  have  slept  itself  to 
death,  and  not  a  priest  have  pulled  it  by  the 
nose.  And  then  to  have  accepted  a  stewardship 
for  bread  !  Wrong,  very  wrong,  indeed  !  as  if 
all  the  modes  of  a  gentleman's  living  upon  no- 
thing were  exhausted  !  And  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
very  liberal  mind  in  you,  Maister  Sutton,  to  get 
over  the  early  prejudices  of  education,  and  rate 
the  plodding  arts  of  industry,  as  other  people  of 
fashion  and  fortune  generally  do. 

I  wish,  doctor,  says  my  uncle,  you  would  but 
talk  a  little  common  sense,  for  the  devil  a  syl- 
lable of  it  is  there  in  all  the  peramblement  you 
have  been  making. 

Common  sense,  sir,  replies  the  doctor,  is  a  shy 
lady,  not  apt  to  come  at  everybody's  call.  Such 
as  I  have,  I  give  you  freely,  and  I  wish  it  was 
more  to  your  liking. 

Besides  the  enormities  already  mentioned,  you 
say  he  was  extravagant ;  addicted  to  lying  out  of 
nights,  wore  fine  clothes  ;  and  to  crown  all,  that 
he  had  the  impudence  to  ask  you  for  six  hundred 
pounds,  to  carry  away,  the  Lord  knows  whi- 
ther, where  it  was  unlikely  you  should  ever  see 
it  again  or  him  either ;  and  then,  as  you  justly 
observe,  who  would  have  thanked  you  ? 

I  dare  say,  Maister  Sutton,  you  have,  from 
mere  tenderness  to  the  young  gentleman,  sup- 
pressed the  particular  circumstances  that  prove 
these  charges.  A  man  of  your  understanding 
would  never  have  credited  these  things  merely 
from  the  report  of  a  servant  maid.  You  must 
have  had  ocular  proofs,  or  other  demonstration. 
The  consequence  of  extravagance  is  debt ;  the 
consequence  of  debt  is  a  gaol ;  from  which,  no 
doubt,  you  have  saved  him  many  a  time.  As  often 
must  you  have  redeemed  him  from  the  round- 
house, the  effect  of  raking  out  of  nights  ;  and 
then,  I  suppose,  your  file  is  full  of  tailors'  bills. 

Now,  as  to  the  six  hundred  pounds,  nothing 
in  the  world  can  be  juster  than  your  reasons  for 
not  parting  with  it.  And  yet  you  see  what  un- 
accountable heads  some  people  have.  This  Mr 
Cheslyn,  now,  almost  a  stranger,  bound  by  no 
propinquity,  goes  and  does  this  silly  thing,  with 
twice  as  many  reasons  against  it  as  an  uncle 
could  possibly  have,  and  no  earthly  motive  tq 
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induce  him,  except  the  exploded  ones  of  friend- 
ship and  generosity. 

My  uncle  began  to  look  very  glum.  The  doc- 
tor, who  seems  to  know  his  temper  exactly, 
adroitly  changed  the  subject,  and,  after  making 
us  merry  with  the  relation  of  an  hundred  comi- 
cal stories,  left  us  in  high  good  humour. 

'  The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  my  uncle,  of 
his  own  accord,  began  the  subject  of  the  prece- 
ding night. — Od  rabbit  that  rattle-skulled  fellow 
of  a  doctor,  says  he,  one  never  knows  what  he 
would  be  at.  He  sets  out  with  telling  me  I  am 
right,  and  then  blunders  out  some  nonsense  or 
another  to  shew  me  I  am  wrong.  He  is  a  sensi- 
ble fellow  too,  that  I  must  needs  say,  if  he  would 
but  talk  plain  English,  and  has  always  behaved 
to  me  in  a  very  friendly  way.  I  have  a  notion 
he  thinks  I  have  treated  Tom  too  harshly ;  and 
sometimes,  Nancy,  I  can  hardly  help  thinking  so 
myself.  To  be  sure  I  have  only  Betty's  word  for 
it — a  d — d  b — h !  howsoever,  I  have  a  right  to  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own,  and  I  like  thee  best, 
Nancy,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  heiress ;  though, 
mayhap,  I  may  leave  Tom  a  legacy. 

I  ventured  a  remonstrance  here,  and  conclu- 
ded with  assuring  my  uncle,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  my  brother  to  his  good  opinion,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  it,  would  make  me  hap- 
pier than  any  disposition  of  his  wealth  in  my 
favour. 

Rabbit  it,  says  my  uncle. 

By  the  bye,  he  seems,  in  complaisance  to  me, 
to  have  given  up,  except  when  he  is  angry,  the 
ruder  execrations,  and  confines  himself  to  those 
comfit-makers'  oaths,  as  Shakespeare  calls  them. 

My  uncle  was  silent  for  some  hours,  nor  did 
he  renew  the  subject  till  the  doctor's  next  visit, 
which  was  not  till  the  following  night. 

If  you  would  but  talk  sense  now,  doctor,  says 
he,  I  should  like  to  have  a  bit  more  conversation 
with  you  about  Tom.  I  believe  I  have  been  to 
blame. 

Enough,  sir,  says  the  doctor ;  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  sense  may  be  led  astray  by  an  unfortu- 
nate bias,  but  it  is  sure  to  return  to  itself,  when 
left  to  its  own  reflections.  I  know  very  well, 
sir,  what  you  will  do,  by  and  by,  though  at  pre- 
sent, perhaps,  you  will  feel  some  repugnance : 
you  will  restore  the  young  gentleman  to  your 
favour,  and  to  the  hopes  of  your  fortune.  You 
will  recall  him  to  live  with  you,  at  least  as  much 
as  his  engagements  will  permit ;  and  you  will 
suffer  yourself  to  be  made  happy  by  his  dutiful 
behaviour,  and  the  tenderassiduityof  your  lovely 
niece.  Your  health  will  be  amended  by  it,  and 
perhaps  restored ;  your  life  will  be  prolonged  ; 
and  whatsoever  you  may  say  on  the  first  propo- 
sing it,  I  know  the  rectitude  of  your  honest 
heart  so  well,  that  I  assure  you,  upon  the  word 
of  a  doctor,  you  will  never  find  yourself  in 


perfect  content  and  tranquillity  till  you  have 
done  it. 

It  will  be  unnecessary,  brother,  to  repeat  to 
you  the  whole  of  the^doctor's  discourse*;  but  jt 
was  so  soothing,  so  gentle,  and  so  sensible  with- 
al, that, my  uncle  cried  like  a  child,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shed  the  most  pleasing  tears  I  ever  shed 
in  my  life. 

At  length  my  uncle,  sobbing,  cried,  Say  no 
more,  doctor,  say  no  more :  it  shall  be  as  you 
have  said.  But  one  condition  I  will  have,  and 
if  you  won't  join  me  in  that,  you  may  hang 
yourself ;  I'll  have  no  more  to  say  to  you :  Nan- 
cy shall  have  ten  thousand  pounds ;  she  shall, 
by  G— d. 

Was  it  my  business  to  remonstrate,  brother  ? 
and  could  the  doctor  do  it  decently  ?  Whatso- 
ever was  said,  however,  was  said  in  vain ;  my 
uncle  persisted,  and  swore  all  the  world  should 
not  turn  him.  He  has  ordered  me  to  write  you 
these  circumstances ;  and  farther,  that,  now  all 
things  are  settled,  he  is  impatient  to  see  you, 
(for  he  did  love  the  dog,  that  he  must  say,)  and 
hopes  your  engagements  will  not  prevent  your 
general  residence  at  his  house. 

I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  fly  to  the  embraces 
of  your  happy  sister, 

Ann  Sutton. 


Dr  Gordon  to  Thomas  Sutton. 

London. 

Sir, 

There  are,  amongst  your  countrymen,  who 
say,  that  when  a  Scotchman  speaks  truth  to 
serve  anybody  but  himself,  he  must  be  possess- 
ed of  singular  merit ;  and  also,  that  he  is  never 
unprovided  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  impu- 
dence to  make  the  most  of  it.  Whatsoever  you 
may  be  able  to  allow  of  the  former  quality,  you 
will  not  dispute  the  latter,  when  I  inform  you 
that  there  is  an  impertinent  fellow  of  that  coun- 
try, who  is  ready  to  besiege  you,  on  your  arri- 
val in  town,  and  will  pretend  a  claim  to  your 
friendship ;  who  pretends  also  to  the  surly  ho- 
nesty attributed  sometimes  to  his  countrymen  : 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  advertises  you  that 
he  is,  with  all  his  might,  endeavouring  to  steal 
the  affections  of  your  amiable  sister ;  and  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  hasten  to  prevent 
the  waste  and  embezzlement  of  so  rich  a  trea- 
sure. I  make  my  court  to  you  by  two  pleas  that 
would  undo  me  with  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
but  you  are  the  brother  of  Miss  Sutton,  in  ele- 
vation of  mind  as  well  as  in  propinquity  of  blood  ; 
and  I  am,  alas  !  a  poor  Scotch  physician,  very 
desirous  of  being  as  much  more  and  better  as 
possible,  and  in  particular  of  being  your  friend. 

Wm.  Gordon. 
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Henry  Cheslyn  to  Thomas  Sutton. 

Henneth  Castle. 
I  remember,  my  dear  Tom,  your  affliction 
at  parting  with  your  friends,  and  your  request 
of  knowing  how  matters  went  on  amongst  us. 
Imprimis,  all  mortal  men,  at  least  all  mortal 
men  in  love,  are  addicted  to  talk  of  themselves  ; 
I  ohey  the  propensity.  My  amour  with  my 
adored  Miss  Melton,  is  precisely  where  it  was  ; 
I  still  press  her  to  marry,  and  still  she  pleads 
against  it,  with  such  earnest  and  pity-moving 
sincerity,  that  I  am  forced  to  give  up  the  point. 

What  would  you  do  with  me  ?  says  she.  Peo- 
ple marry  to  be  happy.    I  cannot  be  so  at  pre- 
sent.   How  is  it  possible,  with  the  horrid  idea 
for  ever  before  my  eyes,  of  my  father,  buried 
with  his  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ?  The 
wreck  of  my  fortune  afflicts  but  little,  compared 
with  this,  yet  it  is  most  humiliating.  Still  more 
humiliating  is  the  remembrance  of  the  situation 
from  whence  you  took  me.    Give  me  time  to 
render  these  ideas  more  supportable.    I  repeat 
it  again,  I  love  you.    I  have  no  other  hope,  no 
other  comfort  on  earth.    But  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  a  wife ;  I  cannot  bear  to  poison  the  happi- 
ness of  the  man  I  love. 

Thus,  you  see,  my  dear  Tom,  a  tender  me- 
lancholy mixes  with  our  love;  and  yet  how 
sweet  it  is ! 

My  happy  brother's  love  is  widely  ditterent. 
He  goes  on,  stealing  gently  into  the  soul  of  Ju- 
lia, by  the  small  endearing  attentions.  He  has 
not  yet  the  exquisite  felicity  of  hearing  her  say, 
I  love ;  for  Julia  is  happy,  and  at  full  leisure  to 
attend  to  those  respectable  prejudices  of  form 
and  decorum,  which  society  has  established. 
The  unhappy,  like  Miss  Melton,  think  little  of 
these  refinements. 

But  though  my  brother  is  not  yet  arrived  at 
this  voluptuous  moment,  he  has  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  it  is  not  a  delay  of  the  heart. 

And  Tom  loved  Laura  passing  well, 
And  Laura  she  loved  mutton  ; 

What  else  she  loved,  she  would  not  tell, 
But  'twas  not  thee,  Tom  Sutton. 


Poets,  no  more  than  other  people  though,  are 
obliged  to  credit  their  own  fictions.  Thou  art 
a  most  unhappy  fellow,  for  thou  hast  neither 
money  nor  blood  ;  the  only  passable  commodi- 
ties in  the  Stanley  family.  Laura,  I  consider 
not  as  a  branch  of  this  stirps,  but  as  a  slip.  She 
laughs  at  all  human  prejudices,  and  at  most  hu- 
man actions ;  but, alas!  Tom,  she  laughs  also  at 
love  and  thee. 

Harriet  laughs  at  nothing.  How  often  have  we 
pitied  this  tender  maid,  whom  even  the  pride  of 
birth  could  not  exempt  from  the  pangs  of  unre- 
quited love :  how  often  has  this  pity  passed  from 


the  tender  maid  to  the  tender  maid's  own  brother, 
stricken  with  a  similar  dart !  We  might  have 
spared  our  commiseration.  Happy  beings!  Their 
affections  were  transferable ;  and  well  have  they 
transferred  them.  The  son  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Owen  Caradoc  were  made  for  the  daughter  and 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley. 

No  menstruum  in  nature  can  dissolve  the  ce- 
ment that  binds  their  hearts  together.  It  is  an 
extract  of  gold,  whose  power  is  heightened  by 
the  essence  of  two  goodly  genealogical  trees; 
one  deduced  from  the  great  Caractacus;  the 
other  from— -faith  I  know  not—one  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,  I  suppose. 

This  fantastical  science  was  long  the  reproach 
of  Wales ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  it  is  here,  as  throughout 
England,  a  singularity. 

Your  avocations  permitted  you  to  see  but  little 
of  these  children  of  their  father.  You  would  be 
astonished  if  I  should  give  you  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  their  terrible  accomplishments. 
The  son  is  an  eminent  member  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  ;  the  lovely  daughter  is  monstrously 
enamoured  of  virtue ;  she  minces  snails  to  mul- 
tiply the  breed,  kills  cats  in  an  air-pump,  and  ge- 
nerates eels  in  vinegar. 

Yesterday  nearly  our  whole  society  were  en- 
joying the  cool  air  of  the  evening  on  the  ter- 
race. In  the  beautiful  hanging  pastures  beneath, 
amongst  other  quadrupeds,  was  your  little  roan 
mare,  employed,  as  females  sometimes  are,  in  at- 
tending to  the  love  of  an  ass.  This  animal  was  in 
love  a  la  folie ;  had  broke  through  three  several 
barriers,  and  was  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
bold  enterprize.  To  the  philosophic  eye  all  things 
are  equal.    Miss  Caradoc  was  first  struck  with 
the  view,  and  drawing  Julia  and  Laura  to  the 
wall,  See,  says  she.— Julia,  blushing  rosy  red, 
withdrew  her  arm,  and  walked  gently  on.  Lau- 
ra, in  a  few  seconds  followed,  and  bursting  into 
a  laugh,  See  !  cries  she.— Fie,  Laura,  said  Miss 
Foston,  walking  on.— Brother,  says  the  contem- 
plative Miss  Caradoc,  you  have  constantly  as- 
serted that  copulation  betwixt  animals  of  diffe- 
rent species  is  unnatural,  and  always  committed 
by  a  rape  of  the  female— see  the  contrary.— Miss 
Melton  and  Mrs  Tyrrell  turned  across  the  area  • 
Harriet  followed  something  unwillingly. 

Sister,  says  this  solemn  blockhead,  the  natu- 
ralists have  not  considered  an  ass  and  a  mare  so 
much  of  different  species,  as  differing  in  specie. 
If  you  can  comprehend  this  distinction,  you 
will  observe  that  my  assertion  is  not  in  the  least 
invalidated  by  what  you  now  see. 

A  learned  dispute  followed  betwixt  these  two 
originals,  in  which  the  whole  science  of  genera- 
tion was  discussed.  The  brother  maintained 
the  egg  system  ;  the  sister,  Lewenhoeck's.  They 
ended  at  last  with  an  inquiry  into  the  political 
cause  of  circumcision. 

Besides  the  novelty  of  hearing  these  things 
from  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  we  were  extreme- 
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ly  amused  by  the  superficiality  displayed  on 
both  sides.  Equally  ill-informed,  the  sister 
speaks  with  great  gravity  and  sense  of  import- 
ance ;  the  brother  is  solemn  and  pedantic.  The 
old  baronet  applauds  himself  for  having  given 
Ins  children  so  very  proper  an  education. 

To-morrow,  thank  Heaven  !  they  retire  to  the 
seat  of  their  progenitors,  having  given  a  general 
invitation  to  the  company,  which  Mr  Stanley 
and  Harriet  only  have  accepted. 

This  gentleman  has  condescended  to  make  an 
apology  to  my  brother  for  his  behaviour  at  Car- 
marthen ;  and  has  almost  a  resolution  to  decline 
his  suit.  Miss  Caradoc  I  hope  will  confirm  it. 

How  like  you  the  doctor  ?    Tell  of  London 
to  thy  friend, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


distress.  Parsons  detest  pluralities,  and  live 
upon  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Lawyers  plead 
 for  the  right  only.  Lords  pay  their  trades- 
men, and  only  run  into  debt— at  hazard.  La- 
dies spin,  make  raiments  of  needle-work,  and 
are  always  to  be  found  at  home. 

Chastity  hath  established  her  empire  over  all. 
The  Court  is  the  temple  of  public  virtue ;  and 
lying  is  an  abomination. 

Witness  my  hand, 

Thomas  Sutton. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  Thomas  Sutton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  Henry  Cheslyn. 

London. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  dear  Cheslyn,  that 
we  are  perpetually  combatting  prejudices,  to 
which,  notwithstanding,  we  always  yield  ?  In 
your  relation  of  the  terrace  airing,  you' have 
contrived  to  render  weakness  respectable,  and 
strength  of  mind,  or  at  least  what  would  deserve 
that  name,  if  accompanied  with  judgment,  ridi- 
culous. Why  should  women  be  excluded  know- 
ledge which  so  very  much  concerns  them,  or  de- 
nied the  communication  of  it  ?  Will  reason  for 
ever  be  at  war  with  our  feelings  ? 

How  strongly  this  question  reproaches  me 
with  my  own  peculiar  folly  !  I  love  Laura.  I 
have,  as  you  say,  neither  money  nor  blood ;  nor 
have  I  a  shadow  of  hope,  so  often  called  the 
food  of  love  ;  and  yet  I  love  her  :  nor  can  I  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me,  save  this 
only,  that  I  cannot  help  it.  Once,  the  sorrows 
of  Werter  appeared  to  me  outre,  such  as  con- 
tradicted reason  and  common  sense  from  their 
beginning. 

The  man,  thought  I,  began  like  a  fool,  and 

ended  like  a  madman;  and  all,  because  

he  could  not  help  it.    Hoav  silly  ! 

But  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  feel  the  full  force 
ot  this  respectable  reason  ;  and  find  gentle  pity 
a  more  agreeable  emotion,  than  cool  considera- 
tion. My  uncle  is  cordially  my  uncle ;  my  sis- 
ter is  tender,  attentive,  and  affectionate;  the 
doctor  is  friendly,  and  capable  of  "  creating 
laughter  under  the  ribs  of  death  f  and  yet  I 
steal  from  them  all  three  times  an  hour  to  kiss 
a  cambric  handkerchief  which  Laura  wore,  and 
I  pilfered.    And  all,  because  I  can't  help  it. 

Tell  you  of  London  !  I  am  in  admirable  dis- 
position for  this.  Oh  !  I  shall  paint  it  as  lovers 
paint  their  mistresses. 

Wea  1th  is  no  longer  attended,  as  formerly,  by 
pride,  luxury,  parade,  and  contempt  of  poverty. 
Poverty  is  no  longer  the  running  footman  of 


Henneth  Castle. 
Alas,  poor  Tom  !  a  madman,  sensible  of  his 
wanderings,  is  a  hapless  object  indeed.  Alas, 
poor  Tom  !  I  will  talk  to  thee,  however,  as  to  a 
man  who  has  some  lucid  intervals  ;  and  lest  the 
magic  of  these  five  letters,  L,  A,  U,  R,  A,  should 
bring  on  a  fit,  I  will  take  particular  care  how  I 
combine  them. 

After  the  departure  of  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Caractacus,  we  spent  four  days  in  such  in- 
tolerable happiness,  that  it  was  judged  necessa- 
ry for  some  of  us  to  seek  abroad  for  a  counter- 
balance. The  lot,  I  will  not  tell  you  by  what 
means,  fell  upon  Julia  and  L  pshaw  !  Ju- 
lia's friend ;  Mr  Foston  and  my  brother. 

They  did  Sir  Owen  Caradoc  the  honour 
to  suppose  that  what  they  professed  to  seek, 
might  be  found  in  his  domain.    They  found  it 
on  their  road.  They  were  to  dine  at  a  consider- 
able village  called  Llan-Llwth.  The  house  had 
only  one  large  parlour,  of  which  they  obtained 
one  end,  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  meeting 
of  creditors,  who  were  to  examine  the  accounts, 
&c.  of  Hugh  Griffiths,  a  celebrated  shoemaker 
of  the  village.    Debts  were  produced  against 
him  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.   Credits  and  valuation  of  all  his  effects 
to  four  hundred  and  ninety.    His  exasperated 
creditors  accused  him  of  extravagant  living. 
With  the  most  submissive  demeanour  possible, 
he  confessed  the  charge.    They  accused  him  of 
misspending  his  time,  and  not  paying  proper  at- 
tention to  his  business.  He  confessed  it.  They 
demanded  the  reason  of  his  falling  into  these 
habits.  He  burst  into  tears.  This  was  the  only 
question  to  which  they  could  gain  no  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

They  threatened  him  with  a  prison.  He  re- 
plied, but  without  the  least  air  of  insolence, 
that  he  was  in  their  hands  ;  they  must  use  him 
as  they  thought  proper :  he  was  ready  to  resign 
into  their  hands  the  last  sixpence  of  his  proper- 
ty ;  if  more  was  in  his  power  he  would  do  it. 

They  dismissed  him,  and  after  some  conten- 
tion, because  two  of  the  principal  creditors  were 
absent,  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  morrow. 
Our  travellers  dined,  and  as  Mr  F oston's  pen- 
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chant  is  more  towards  benevolence  than  ge- 
nealogy, he  prevailed  with  the  ladies  to  proceed 
on  their  journey  under  my  brother's  escort,  and 
leave  him  to  see  the  result  of  next  day's  meeting. 

Julia  wanted  first  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs  Grif- 
fiths. 

Leave  it  to  me,  Julia,  says  her  father ;  I  con- 
jecture, from  certain  circumstances,  this  woman 
is  not  a  Mrs  Williams. 

One  of  the  creditors  was  a  farmer  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  man  of  good  character,  and  tolerably 
opulent ;  and  who  appeared  inclined  to  favour 
the  poor  shoemaker  whilst  his  inquiry  was  on 
foot. 

Mr  Foston  sent  to  desire  his  company  for  the 
evening.  He  came ;  and  as  it  appeared  from 
his  general  account,  that  Mr  Griffiths'  present 
situation  arose  more  from  weakness  than  any 
worse  quality,  Mr  Foston  was  desirous  to  hear 
his  tale  from  his  own  mouth.  He  was  accord- 
ingly sent  for,  and,  encouraged  by  a  promise  of 
assistance  and  a  few  glasses  of  good  liquor,  gave 
the  following  account  of  himself:— 


Story  of  Hugh  Griffiths. 

My  father  and  grandfather  lived  and  died  the 
shoemakers  of  this  village.  They  were  honest, 
plain  men,  content  with  earning  their  liveli- 
hoods from  day  to  day,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  bettering  their  condition  ;  I  might 
have  been  happier  by  following  their  example. 
My  father  bred  me  up  with  little  scholarship, 
and  a  great  habit  of  industry.  When  I  suc- 
ceeded to  his  business,  it  was  just  extensive 
enough  to  employ  myself,  a  journeyman,  and 
an  apprentice. 

In  a  few  years  I  had  six  hands  beside  myself, 
and  made  shoes  for  exportation.  I  saved  money 
apace,  and  could  accuse  myself  of  no  extrava- 
gance, except  spending  a  groat  every  Saturday 
night  at  this  house/  AUhis  full  time  of  my  pros- 
perity, it  happened  that  Mr  Evans,  the  rector  of 
our  parish,  died.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  rather 
extravagant;  for  though  it  was*  thought  that 
his  income  amounted  to  sixty  pounds  a-year  and 
upwards,  and  his  wife  being  dead,  he  had  only 
two  daughters  to  keep,  yet  he  died  in  debt ; 
his  goods  were  taken  in  execution,  and  the 
wenches  turned  adrift. 

v  The  poor  creatures  went,  as  it  were,  by 
house-row  amongst  us  for  some  time,  and  being 
industrious  good  sort  of  girls,  it  eame  into  my 
head,  that  if  I  married  one,  she  might  save  her 
own  keep  by  good  management,  for  my  family 
was  large.  So  I  got  a  neighbour  to  propose  the 
matter,  and  the  match  was  made  ;  and  the  eld- 
est, Miss  Letitia,  and  I,  were  married,  without 
any  dilly-dallying  about  love  and  courtship,  and 
such  things.  Well !  I  brought  my  wife  and 
her  sister  home  to  my  own  house,  which  was 


new  furbished  up  for  the  occasion,  for  I  had 
got  it  new  white- washed,  and  the  parlour  grate 
new  set,  and  twelve  new  Caesars  in  frames,  which 
cost  me  fourteen  shillings.  Letty  was  very  well 
pleased  with  everything,  and  we  lived  two  years 
and  an  half  in  the  comfortablest  manner  in  the 
world,  in  which  time  my  wife  brought  me  a 
girl,  and  then  miscarried,  which  had  like  to 
have  cost  her  her  life ;  and  since  then  she  has 
bred  no  more. 

About  this  time,  it  happened  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial farmer  of  our  village  died,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  about  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year  freehold  estate. 

He  had  brought  the  son  up  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  who  not  having  set  up  anywhere, 
thought  the  business  might  answer  very  well 
here,  with  the  addition  of  his  estate,  which  was 
only  incumbered  with  seven  hundred  pounds 
for  his  sister's  fortune.  She  was  soon  after 
married  to  the  new  rector,  and  everything  went 
very  well ;  and  by  and  by  the  apothecary  mar- 
ried a  bit  of  a  fortune  too.  Letty  was  acquaint- 
ed with  both  the  brides,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  visiting  amongst  them.  The  two  brides 
had  been  school-fellows  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Carmarthen,  and  the  surgeon  had  been  at  Lon- 
don ;  so  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  high  life, 
they  vied  with  one  another  about  their  fineries. 

I  can't  say  that  I  much  liked  their  acquaint- 
ance, or  the  tea-drinkings  which  came  often 
about ;  but  Letty  assured  me  that  the  expense  of 
this  was  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth  notice  ; 
and  indeed  I  should  not  have  minded  it  much, 
if  they  had  not  turned  up  their  noses  at  my  wife's 
tea  equipage,  and  the  furniture  of  the  parlour, 
and  the  white- washed  wall ;  above  all,  at  the 
brick  floor. 

One  day  the  parson's  lady  happened  to  take 
her  afternoon  tea  with  Letty,  and  the  next  was 
seized  with  a  cold  and  sore  throat,  which  she 
laid  point  blank  to  the  charge  of  my  poor  brick 
floor ;  whereupon  my  wife  and  sister  never  left 
teazing  and  quarrelling  with  me  till  I  gave  con- 
sent to  have  the  parlour  boarded. 

When  this  was  done,  there  was  such  a  mani- 
fest incongruity,  as  my  sister  called  it,  betwixt 
a  boarded  floor  and  a  white-washed  wall,  that 

it  Was  all  one,  says  my  wife,  as  if  you 

was  to  put  this  laced  edging  round  a  blue  linsey- 
woolsey  apron. 

I  was  a  long  time  deaf  to  the  proposal  of  a 
wainscot,  as  well  as  to  other  alterations,  and 
when  teazed,  grew  surly.  Against  this  humour 
my  wife  opposed  sulkiness,  and  my  sister  rail- 
ing. All  would  not  do.  At  length,  whether  by 
advice  of  counsel  I  know  not,  they  wholly 
changed  this  mode  of  behaviour.  It  was  now, 
my  dear  husband,  and  my  dear  brother,  what 
signifies  doing  things  by  halves  ?  and  did  they 
ask  for  anything  but  what  every  genteel  trades- 
man had  ?  And  how  is  it  possible,  my  dear,  to 
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keep  genteel  company,  and  not  to  do  as  they 
do  ? — But  you  can  keep  out  of  their  company, 
can't  you  ? — But,  my  dear,  one  might  as  well  be 
out  of  the  world,  as  not  live  in  it  as  other  peo- 
ple do  ;  and  you  know  that  low  company  never 
does  nobody  no  good.  Besides,  I  wonder  how 
Mrs  Price  is  any  better  than  us :  if  she  is  a  par- 
son's wife,  we  are  parson's  daughters.  And  what 
signifies  being  sneaking  and  niggardly,  and 
hoarding  and  scraping  for  one  does  not  know 
who,  and  never  enjoying  life  ? 

A  succession  of  these  eloquent  harangues 
produced  a  wainscot,  a  set  of  new  china,  and  a 
kitchen,  and  twelve  new  prints  from  London 
finely  framed  and  glazed,  in  the  room  of  my 
twelve  Caesars. 

After  these  concessions,  I  expected  peace,  and 
I  was  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  One  grant  only 
produced  a  wish  for  another.  Nobody  that  had 
the  least  pretensions  to  genteel  life  could  put  up 
with  oak  chairs  and  tables,  and  such  vulgar 
furniture.  And  my  wife  and  sister  assured  me 
I  was  the  gen teelest  tradesman  in  all  those  parts, 
and  since  I  kept  better  sort  of  company,  I  was 
really  grown  polite,  and  very  much  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  believe  it  cost  the  dear  creatures  near  a 
twelvemonth  to  make  me  conceive  I  was  a  genteel 
tradesman,  and  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  But 
after  they  had  persuaded  me  to  wear  nothing 
but  the  best  broad  cloth  and  fine  linen ;  and  to 
have  my  hats  from  London  always  of  the  fa- 
shionable cock,  I  began  to  come  myself  into 
the  same  notion.  And  when  my  dear  wife  and 
sister  had  worked  me  two  tambour  waistcoats 
of  the  very  same  pattern  as  Mr  Price's,  the  sur- 
geon, I  was  convinced  of  it. 

After  this,  everything  was  easy.  My  oak 
chairs  and  tables  were  all  changed  to  mahogany; 
my  little  windows  into  sashes ;  and  a  fine  pier 
glass  was  hung  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  which 
reflected  my  tambour  waistcoats  to  admiration. 

Well,  sir,  I  had  now  got  the  prettiest  parlour 
in  town ;  but  the  mischief  did  not  stop  here. 
This  good-companyship  had  spread  itself  three 
•niles  round.  Not  a  week  passed  without  two 
or  three  parties  at  home,  and  two  or  three  par- 
ties abroad.  This  laid  me  under  the  necessity 
of  buying  a  horse,  and  building  a  stable  to  put 
him  in.  In  winter  time,  too,  the  nights  being 
dark  and  roads  bad,  our  agreeable  guests  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  sleep  with  us. 

Now,  so  much  of  a  gentleman  as  I  was,  could 
not,  with  any  propriety,  lay  his  guests,  except 
in  prepared  rooms  ;  and  as  to  the  curtains  and 
hangings,  good  comfortable  stuff,  got  up  by  the 
industrious  hand  of  my  respectable  mother,  the 
very  idea  of  them  was  suffocating.  All  things, 
therefore,  above,  as  well  as  below,  underwent  a 
thorough  reform.  Even  my  poor  kitchen  gar- 
den, productive  of  great  plenty  of  the  best  peas, 
beans,  cabbage,  &c.  was  now  condemned  to  ex- 


otics, as  they  called  them,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
flowery  clumps. 

The  candle  was  now  lighted  at  both  ends,  and 
burned  very  fast  indeed.  Extravagant  expen- 
ses, loss  of  time,  and  neglect  of  business,  soon 
brought  me  into  great  familiarity  with  duns. 
My  credit  declined.  Raw  materials,  worse  paid 
for,  were  worse  in  quality,  and  it  was  beyond 
my  abilities,  of  a  piece  of  bad  leather  to  make 
a  good  shoe.  My  business  fell  off.  Even  my 
wife's  genteel  friends  deserted  my  shop,  though 
they  thought  proper  to  keep  up  the  acquain- 
tance. 

I  saw  the  approaching  ruin.  I  remonstrated 
with  Letty.  She  was  convinced.  We  wept  our 
errors  in  each  other's  arms ;  determined  upon 
plans  of  retrenchment,  and  went  on  as  usual. 
One  alteration,  indeed,  happened  for  the  better. 
My  sister-in-law,  seeing  our  affairs  wear  a  seri- 
ous aspect,  began  to  look  out  for  herself,  and 
had  the  good  luck  to  obtain  the  place  of  Miss 
Caradoc's  woman. 

At  length,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  horror 
of  my  situation,  and  the  perpetual  images  of 
debts,  duns,  and  a  jail,  I  took  the  resolution  to 
accelerate  my  ruin,  by  confessing  my  real  situa- 
tion to  this  gentleman,  who  has  always  been  my 
friend.  The  consequence  is  what  you  have  seen 
to-day. 

You  have  told  your  story,  says  Mr  Foston, 
in  so  ingenuous  a  manner,  that  I  givejyou  credit 
for  every  syllable  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a 
copy  of  the  original  sin.  Eve  eat  the  apple  ; 
and  then  gave  it  to  the  man,  and  he  did  eat. 
Both  repented;  but  both  were  punished  not- 
withstanding. What  sum,  Mr  Griffiths,  would 
instate  your  affairs  ? 

Reinstate,  sir !  to  be  reinstated  as  I  was,  is 
only  to  be  ruined  over  again.  If  you  want  to 
make  me  miserable,  make  me  rich.  If  happy, 
give  me  a  cobbler's  stall.  In  short,  sir,  neither 
Letty  nor  I  ought  ever  to  be  trusted  again  with 
a  house  that  has  anything  like  a  parlour  belong- 
ing to  it,  or  better  furniture  than  a  three-footed 
stool.  I  know,  sir,  the  reason  why  you  have  so 
kindly  heard  my  tale,  for  I  know  what  motives 
must  influence  the  benefactor  of  Mrs  Williams ; 
but  money,  at  present,  will  be  thrown  awayjupon 
me.  In  order  to  recover  my  former  self,  I  must 
eat  the  bread  of  poverty,  and  earn  it  by  labour. 

Well,  Mr  Griffiths,  your  friend  here,  and  I, 
will  talk  this  matter  over,  and  we  will  either  do 
you  substantial  service  or  none  at  all.  Go  home 
to  your  Letty.  She  is  penitent,  you  say.  Then 
you  will  never  reproach  her.  Console  her  with 
the  hope  of  comfortable  days :  those,  at  least,  I 
dare  promise  her,  unless  she  renders  them  other- 
wise by  the  worst  use  she  can  make  of  her  me- 
mory. 

God  bless  you,  sir,  and  may  prov — ov — ov— 
vi— Good  night,  Mr  Griffiths. 

And  now,  Mr  Goddard,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
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you  to  let  me  know  what  kind  of  a  woman  your 
neighbour's  wife  is. 

A  very  clean,  neat,  decent,  good-humoured 
woman,  sir,  with  something  less  than  the  usual 
share  of  understanding  which  God  has  generally 
given  to  the  sex. 

You  are  satirical,  Mr  Goddard.  Does  it  ap- 
pear to  you  that  women  are  generally  inferior 
to  men  in  understanding  ? 

You  puzzle  me,  sir.  No,  much  upon  a  level, 
I  think ;  only  vanity  being  their  principal  foi- 
ble, it  leads  them,  commonly,  into  what  I  should 
call  sillinesses.  Men  under  the  same  circum- 
stances become  vicious. 

Are  you  of  opinion  this  woman  is  capable  of 
applying  herself  to  habits  of  industry,  and  re- 
nouncing her  old  friends,  without  too  much  re- 
gretting their  loss  ? 

No  depending  upon  the  strength  of  a  woman's 
mind  for  this,  sir. 

Prejudice,  Mr  Goddard.  But  I  will  tell  you 
in  few  words,  what  I  wish  to  be  done.  Vin- 
dictive minds  prefer  the  gratification  of  revenge 
sometimes  to  money ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
but  some  spirits  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
amongst  the  creditors.    The  cry  of  these  will 
be,  a  jail,  a  jail;  and  their  plea  will  be,  that 
the  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  wasting  so 
much  of  their  money  before  he  discovered  his 
circumstances.   If  any  contention  of  this  kind 
comes  on  to-morrow,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
quashed,  by  saying,  a  friend  of  Mr  Griffiths  en- 
gages, provided  the  whole  body  of  creditors  will 
come  in,  choose  trustees,  and  sell  all  the  effects 
without  delay,  to  make  up  whatsoever  these  ef- 
fects fall  short  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 
If  this  is  accepted,  I  shall  then  be  obliged  to 
you  to  buy  the  house,  with  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  the  old  plain  furniture.   When  you  are 
in  possession,  pull  up  the  floor  and  wainscot, 
and  restore  the  brick  and  the  white- washed  wall, 
by  no  means  forgetting  the  twelve  Caesars.  I 
dare  say  you  will  have  no  mercy  upon  the  ex- 
otics, and  the  flowery  clumps,  and  that  you 
will  agree  with  me,  no  remnant  of  finery  ought 
to  remain.  When  these  things  are  done,  I  will 
make  Mr  Griffiths  a  present  of  the  said  house  and 
furniture,  and  I  will  intrust  him  with  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  interest  free,  for  five  years. 
I  have  a  notion  that  not  Hercules  himself 
would  have  feared  another  poisoned  shirt,  more 
than  honest  Hugh  will  a  tambour  waistcoat  and 
cocked  hats,  together  with  everything  else  that 
lifts  its  head  above  the  homely ;  and  that  he 
will  prevail  upon  his  wife,  one  way  or  other,  to 
think  in  the  same  manner ;  or,  at  least,  to  act 
as  if  she  did.    Should  this  be  the  case,  I  hope 
the  man's  firm  obstinacy  may  be  of  use  to  others 
who  may  feel  difficulties  arising  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  two  or  three  good  examples  may  do 
some  good  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  by  no 
means  so  much  as  two  or  three  bad  ones  may  do 
harm. 


Faith,  sir,  replies  Mr  Goddard,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  a  reformation  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  my  own  sake ;  but  I  must  confess,  I  expect 
it  sooner  from  some  secret  circumstances  now 
operating,  more  than  from  my  friend  Hugh's 
example.  In  short,  sir,  the  parson's  wife's  for- 
tune is  drawing  towards  its  conclusion,  the  sur- 
geon's estate  is  wofully  dipped,  and  there  are 
terrible  arrears  of  rent.  However,  I  shall  obey 
your  commands ;  and  hope  I  shall  always  con- 
sider it  as  an  addition  to  my  happiness,  to  have 
been  the  agent  of  benevolence. 

What  would  you  have  more,  Mr  Tom?  they 
settled  the  rest  of  their  contrivances,  and  then 
bid  one  another  farewell,  as  I  do  thee. 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  Henry  Cheslyn. 


London. 

Last  night  I  entertained  my  uncle,  my  sis- 
ter, and  the  doctor,  with  the  tale  of  Hugh  Grif- 
fiths; and  afterwards  we  entertained  each  other 
with  commentaries.  My  uncle  was  pleased  to 
consider  me  something  in  the  light  of  an  offend- 
er in  the  tambour  waistcoat  way,  and  exulted 
egregiously.  My  pretty  little  sister  ventured  a 
few  gentle  sentences  by  way  of  excuse,  and  re- 
lated to  us  sundry  mortifications  she  had  under- 
gone in  the  country,  by  having  the  presumption 
to  visit  genteel  tradesmen's  wives  or  daughters, 
in  dresses  either  not  costly  enough  for  their 
dignity,  or  whereof  the  fashion  was  become  ob- 
solete.— And,  indeed,  says  she,  I  constantly 
found  the  respect  paid  me  was  in  proportion  to 
these  circumstances.  t* 

I  took  a  wider  ground,  and  expatiated  upon 
the  utility  of  fashions  in  a  commercial  view  ; 
and  of  the  deference  we  ought  to  pay  to  the 
general  opinions  of  mankind  •  alleging  what  I 
have  read  in  some  good  novel  or  other,  that 
singularity  is  always  a  mark  of  something  being 
wrong  in  the  head  or  the  heart.  It  was  a  most 
eloquent  harangue,  and  silenced  my  uncle  pretty 
effectually. 

The  doctor  assured  me  that  I  considered  the 
thing  in  a  very  right  light ;  a  certain  indication 
that  he  is  preparing  an  attack.  Supposing, 
says  he,  that  ten  thousand  families  yearly,  a 
trifle  in  this  opulent  kingdom,  should  chance  to 
ruin  themselves,  what  is  that  to  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing? Five  hundred  clothiers  and  jewellers, 
and  tailors,  and  mantua-makers,  and  barbers, 
are  quite  at  their  ease  by  it,  and  fifty  thousand 
of  his  majesty's  loyal  artificers  have  consumed 
double  the  usual  quantity  of  gin,  and  punch, 
and  ale,  by  which  the  price  of  barley  is  raised, 
and  the  revenues  increased.   Take  a  court  ca- 
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lendar  in  your  hand,  and  peruse  the  respectable 
thirteen  lists  of  commissioners  of  bankruptcy, 
appointed  for  this  good  town  alone ;  consider 
the  number  necessary  in  the  kingdom  at  large ; 
and  think  what  would  become  of  these  good 
people,  if  the  Gazette  should  cease  its  numerous 
notifications. 

But,  doctor,  do  you  ascribe  the  great  number 
of  bankruptcies  to  the  prevalence  of  fashion 
alone  ? 

No,  I  am  not  so  unreasonable;  nine  in  ten 
only.  High  living,  and  all  the  arts  of  dissipa- 
tion, are  fashion,  you  know,  and  I  believe  I  am 
within  compass.  In  faith,  it  is  incredible  how 
much  we  owe  to  this  presiding  goddess.  We 
owe  that  easy  and  delightful  transfer  of  proper- 
ty, daily  made  by  the  auctioneers  of  this  me- 
tropolis; of  pictures,  pagods,  mandarins,  and 
old  china,  which  we,  of  the  middle  rank,  should 
be  excluded  the  possession  of,  by  original  pur- 
chase. We  owe  to  her  those  charming  reposi- 
tories of  coaches,  berlins,  vis-a-vis,  hounds,  and 
hunters,  kept  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Tattersall, 
and  others.  We  owe  that  still  greater  benefit, 
a  complete  plenitude  of  the  King's  Bench,  Fleet, 
and  Marshalsea. 

We  owe  but  I  should  make  this  letter  a 

book,  if  I  should  enumerate  all  the  doctor's 
owings ;  I  shall  never,  says  he,  do  sufficient 
justice  to  this  liberal  patroness  of  commerce 
and  virtue :  one  benefit  more,  of  inestimable 
value,  I  must  remark.  The  laws  of  England, 
blind  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  prohibit  a 
few  actions,  which  have  a  tendency  to  injure 
others ;  and  in  all  those  which  are  usually  called 
indifferent,  leave  every  man  to  do  what  seemeth 
good  unto  him.  But  as  to  govern  one's  self  is 
found  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  possible  things, 
the  Lady  Fashion  steps  in  to  free  us  from  this 
intolerable  thraldom ;  |kindly  eases  us  of  the 
wisdom  we  know  not  how  to  use,  and  gives 
to  all  the  freedom  of  becoming  the  mutual  fool 
of  all. 

About  eight  months  since,  I  was  called  in  to ' 
a  patient,  who  lodged  in  a  garret  up  three  pair 
of  stairs,  at  a  green-grocer's.  The  room  and  its 
furniture  were  exceeding  poor,  but  embellished 
with  half  a  hundred  little  ornaments — in  taste. 
There  was  a  certain  incongruity  in  the  whole, 
which  made  me  take  more  than  ordinary  notice. 
On  one  peg  was  hung  a  hat,  fiercely  cocked  in 
front,  the  two  hind  corners  extending  an  inch 
or  two  more  or  less  than  a  yard.  On  another  a 
half-worn  slouch,  of  the  last  fashion,  covered 
with  dust.  A  third  supported  a  genteel  loose 
great-coat,  made  a-la-mode,  of  no  shape  at  all, 
but  adorned  with  glittering  yellow  buttons,  and 
a  red  velvet  collar.  A  gold-headed  cane,  six 
feet  high,  had  got  stuck  up  in  a  corner.  On 
the  chimney-piece,  amongst  macaws,  and  china 
josses,  of  the  Worcester  manufactory,  lay  a  gold 
repeater,  and  a  pamphlet,  The  London  Jester. 
The  chairs  were  furnished  with  a  green  coat, 


buttoned  with  the  newest  pattern  from  the  Soho ; 
silk  stockings,  and  embroidered  waistcoats. 

My  patient  himself  exhibited  a  face  with 
scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  human  feature.  The 
hair,  indeed,  bore  marks  of  having  been  dressed 
a  la  merveille,  but  the  size  of  the  head  was  be- 
yond all  proportion,  being  inordinately  swelled 
by  taking  a  mercurial  preparation  without  pro- 
per caution.  I  prescribed  and  took  my  leave : 
the  nurse  followed  me  to  the  door,  just  to  in- 
form me  that  the  young  gentleman  was  quite 
out  of  cash  at  present,  but  that  I  need  not  be 
in  the  least  afraid  of  my  money,  for  my  patient 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Sun  fire-office,  had  a  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  a-year,  and  would  certainly  pay 
me  when  the  next  quarter  was  up.  Physicians 
make  it  a  rule  to  pocket  the  fee  when  they  can 
get  it,  and  be  quiet  when  they  can  get  none. 
My  patient  was  in  his  office  about  the  eighth 
day,  but  the  quarter  is  yet  unexpired. 

If,  continues  the  doctor,  fashion  was  to  exert 
her  influence  only  on  coxcombs  like  this,  I 
would  be  dumb  about  the  matter :  so  I  should 
be  if  it  was  confined  to  people  of  fortune.  But 
property,  or  no  property,  all  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  vortex.  The  first  care  of  a  young  trades- 
man, or  of  a  young  tradesman's  wife,  is,  though 
their  stocks  are  bought  upon  credit,  to  put  them- 
selves into  a  condition  to  give  genteel  entertain- 
ments ;  a  genteel  entertainment  cannot  be  given 
without  a  superb  service  of  plate ;  and  a  superb 
service  of  plate  would  be  incongruous  without 
the  due  accompaniment  of  every  new  and  costly 
piece  of  furniture  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  can 
devise.  Fashion  thus  adopted,  slides  into,  and 
mingles  with,  the  general  conduct  of  life.  Few 
days  pass  but  I  am  gratified  with  some  of  her 
agreeable  productions :  some  debtor  dragged  to 
prison ;  some  writ  of  goods  in  execution ;  some 
ruined  widow,  or  children  destitute  of  subsist- 
ence, who  might  have  possessed  fortunes,  had 
the  father  possessed  prudence;  some  pitiable 
calamity  tears  from  me,  in  spite  of  the  avarice 
and  unfeeling  nerves  of  a  Scotchman,  all  that 
I  got  from  those  that  have  something  left  to  give. 
In  short,  a  perpetual  review  of  scenes,  like 
these,  disgusts  me  with  my  business,  and  some- 
times makes  me  weary  of  my  existence. 

So  concluded  the  doctor's  philippic,  and  so  I 
conclude  my  epistle. 

T.  Sutton. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  Thomas  Sutton. 


Henneth  Castle. 
We  arc  taxed,  as  poor  Richard  says,  pretty 
much  by  government,  more  by  neglect  of  indus- 
try, but  most  of  all  by  our  follies;  but  these 
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follies  are  very  dear  to  us.  The  doctor's  philip- 
pic will  be  little  regarded  by  those  who  defend 
fashion,  because  they  love  it,  or  by  those  who 
feel  its  advantages ;  and  leaves  undecided  the 
general  question,  whether  the  good  or  the  evil 
be  predominant  ? 

Such  heads  as  thine  and  mine,  Tom,  are  ill 
calculated  to  determine  these  high  points,  so  let 
us  silently  join  the  crowd,  and  make  no  bustle 
about  the  matter. 

I  suppose  you  may  expect  to  hear  some  parti- 
culars of  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  our 
travellers  at  Sir  Owen  Caradoc's.  Sir,  it  was 
great,  august,  and  solemn.  Rude  mirth  and 
boisterous  laughter  were  excluded :  magnifi- 
cence was  all  in  all.  The  knight  is  great  in  arms, 
and  mighty  in  his  armour., 

The  first  shines  forth  in  an  ample  book,  where- 
in the  or,  the  argent,  the  gules,  the  ermine,  and 
the  azure,  were  displayed  in  rich  emblazonry. 

These  splendid  coats  were  supported  by  the 
noblest  beasts  of  the  field,  and  crested  by  the 
most  sublime  of  the  inhabitants  of  air. 

This  book,  rich  as  it  was,  yielded  to  a  fair  and 
superb  aggregation  of  parchment,  containing 
the  lineage  of  this  august  house,  ascending,  de- 
scending, and  collateral.  Of  this  constellation 
of  heroes  and  heroines  many  were  consigned  to 
canvass ;  and  the  knight  rose  above  himself  in 
eloquence  and  dignity,  when  he  rehearsed  their 
honours  to  his  admiring  auditors.  This  scene  of 
grandeur  was  properly  terminated  by  a  visit  to 
the  great  armoury,  where  all  the  suits,  worn  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes,  were  ranged 
along  the  wall  in  due  and  orderly  progression. 
This  spear  had  the  honour  to  bear  to  the  ground 
three  famous  French  knights,  at  the  tourna- 
ments held  in  the  Court  of  our  third  Edward. 
This,  more  illustrious  still,  overthrew  a  Turk- 
ish officer,  aiming  a  blow  at  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  at  the  instant  he  was  unhorsing  the  mighty 
Saladin. 

Lord  bless  us  !  says  Laura. 
If  this  is  not  to  your  taste,  Mr  Tom,  give  me 
leave  to  conduct  you  to  the  hall  of  philosophy, 
over  which  presides  the  lovely  Miss  Caradoc. 
Here  you  are  entertained  with  puppets  dancing 
in  water,  electric  shocks,  and  the  humours  of  a 
magic  lantern ;  phosphoric  letters  shine  upon 
the  darkened  wall,  and  living  vipers  crawl  upon 
the  ceiling :  all  the  philosophic  sorcery  was  per- 
formed which  Ozanam  taught,  and  Hooper  com- 
piled.— I  am  enchanted,  says  Laura,  it  is  so  pret- 
ty an  amusement  for  ladies ! 

The  son  of  Sir  Owen  took  his  turn  to  reign. 
His  domain  is  called  the  Hall  of  Archeology. 
Here  alone  you  find  something  solid  and  sensi- 
ble. The  young  gentleman  has  ransacked  Wales 
for  Roman  antiquities  ;  and  has  a  good  collec- 
tion of  medals,  of  which  he  makes  a  proper  his-  • 
toric  use.  But,  lest  from  these,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  smell  of  common  sense,  you 
might  suspect  him  of  degeneracy,  he  proves  him- 


self the  son  of  his  father  by  about  twenty  tons  of 
urns  and  vases ;  fragments  of  pavement,  pateras, 
capedos,  simpula,  and  lutini. 

Here  it  was,  in  this  very  Hall  of  A  rchaeology, 
that  Mr  Stanley  took  Mr  Foston  aside,  and 
formally  withdrew  his  suit  and  service  from 
Miss  Foston.  His  renunciation  was  graciously 
accepted. 

The  third  morning  our  visitors  took  leave, 
intending  to  dine  as  before  at  Llan-Llwth ; 
again  they  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the  house 
crowded  by  a  Justice  meeting.  The  ladies, 
therefore,  dined  by  themselves  in  a  chamber, 
and  the  gentlemen,  as  is  usual,  with  the  Jus- 
tices. 

The  cloth  was  scarce  drawn,  when  there  en- 
tered a  constable,  guarding  a  fellow  in  a  tattered 
sailor's  habit,  wanting  his  left  leg  and  his  right 
arm.  A  farmer  came  as  his  accuser. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  had  been  found 
in  the  farmer's  field,  devouring  turnips  with  the 
rapacity  of  a  tiger ;  and  had,  moreover,  stuffed 
ten  more  into  his  wallet,  because,  as  the  fellow 
said,  he  found  they  were  very  good  ones. 

Who  are  you  ?  said  the  Justice. 

A  poor  soldier,  please  your  worship,  and  a 
piece  of  a  sailor. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Where  are  you 
going? 

From  America.  To  my  parish  near  Ruabon. 

What  induced  you  to  steal  ? 

Hunger. 

Do  you  know,  sir,  that  hunger  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  theft  f 

No,  please  your  worship,  except  to  those  that 
are  hungry. 

You  are  saucy,  sir ;  I  shall  order  you  to  be 
whipt. 

For  eating  turnips  !  says  the  fellow. 

Hark  you,  friend,  says  the  other  Justice, 
mildly ;  your  offence  is  small,  but  still  it  is  an 
offence ;  and  you  aggravate  it  by  this  air  of 
pertness  to  a  gentleman,  who  at  this  time  repre- 
sents his  Majesty's  person :  this  is  always  pu- 
nishable. 

God  bless  your  worship,  says  the  fellow ;  it 
is  true,  I  was  going  to  be  saucy,  very  saucy.  I 
have  been  nine  years  serving  my  country  in 
America  ;  I  lost  my  arm  there,  and  my  leg  in  a 
battle  at  sea.  I  am  returning  home  to  my  parish 
without  a  penny  in  my  purse,  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  feel  the  keen  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
am  going  to  be  whipt  for  eating  turnips.  I 
would  help  being  angry  if  I  could ;  but  I  own 
it  makes  me  mad  when  I  think  of  having  been  in 
fifteen  engagements,  shot  through  and  through, 
and  come  home,  poor  and  pennyless,  to  be  whipt 
for  eating  turnips. 

Some  manly  tears  fell  from  the  poor  fellow's 
eyes  as  he  said  this. 

Well,  go  your  ways,  says  the  milder  Justice ; 
we  remit  your  punishment ;  take  care  how  you 
offend  again. 
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You  arc  too  mild,  brother,  says  the  exami- 
ning Justice ;  the  fellow  ought  to  be  whipt  for 
his  insolence,  and,  by  your  leave,  I  must  have 
him  chastised. 

Do  it  if  you  dare,  says  my  brother,  fire  flash- 
ing from  his  eyes. — Dare,  sir  ! — Dare,  repeated 
my  brother;  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
as  well  as  yourself,  and  shall  think  it  meritori- 
ous to  punish  so  glaring  an  act  of  inhumanity, 
if  you  dare  commit  it.  You  mistake  your  office, 
sir  ;  it  is  your  duty  to  consider  the  living  spirit, 
not  the  dead  letter  of  the  law.  This,  pointing 
to  the  farmer,  this  is  the  true  object  of  your  re- 
prehension ;  this  rascal,  whose  unfeeling  heart 
is  dead  to  human  kindness. 

You  are  to  blame,  Cheslyn,  says  Mr  Foston  ; 
you  forget,  in  your  anger,  that  you  insult  the 
seat  of  justice.  But  let  this  go  no  farther. — Will 
you,  gentlemen,  do  me  the  favour  to  release  the 
culprit  at  my  request  ? 

Most  willingly,  sir,  says  the  humane  Justice. 
— Certainly,  at  your  request,  Mr  Foston,  says 
the  other. 

I  understand  the  emphasis,  replies  my  bro- 
ther ;  I  acknowledge  I  have  been  wrong,  and 
beg  your  pardon  ;  rising  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  :  he  accepted  it,  and  all  was  well.  They 
parted.  Take  this  half-crown,  says  Mr  Foston 
to  the  soldier ;  refresh  yourself ;  and  come  this 
evening,  if  you  can  get  so  far,  to  Henneth  Castle : 
it  is  not  two  miles  out  of  your  road. 

God  bless  your  honour !  I  will  come,  sure 
enough. 

The  next  morning  he  was  sent  for  into  the 
breakfast  parlour. — Sit  down,  says  Mr  Foston, 
and  give  us  some  account  of  your  wars ;  you 
seem  to  have  had  warm  work,  and  must  have 
experienced  great  hardships. 

I  have  had  bad  luck,  to  be  sure,  sir;  but 
others  have  had  worse  :  I  can't  complain  of  any- 
thing extraordinary.  To  be  sure,  every  man's 
life  is  of  consequence  to  himself,  but  I  doubt 
there  is  nothing  in  mine  that  will  give  either 
ladies  or  gentlemen  any  amusement. 

Let  us  hear  it,  however. 


The  Soldier's  Story. 

I  was  born  in  a  little  village  near  Ruabon, 
the  eldest  of  eight  children  of  a  very  honest  la- 
bourer. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  we  could  riot 
in  dainties,  but,  thanks  to  my  father's  industry, 
we  had  always  a  good  barley  loaf  and  potatoes 
to  eat,  and  sometimes  had  a  feast  of  boiled  horse- 
beans.  One  dry  summer  the  potatoe  crop  failed, 
and  the  winter  was  frosty :  work  was  scarce, 
and  before  spring  our  principal  diet  was  grains. 
I  was  then  about  eleven  years  old,  and  a  very 
thinking  lad,  for  I  concluded  I  could  eat  with 
pigs  all  the  world  over  :  so  I  set  out  one  April 
morning  to  seek  my  fortune.  Shoes  and  stock- 


ings, as  I  never  had  any,  I  did  not  want ;  for 

the  rest  of  my  rigging,  it  was  still  strong  enough 
to  hold  together  in  spite  of  the  wind.  In  this 
beginning  of  my  travels,  I  met  with  the  same 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  I  have  done  all 
my  life  through — sometimes  a  bit  of  victuals, 
and  sometimes  a  beating. 

At  last  I  came  to  a  village  in  Staffordshire, 
where  they  wanted  a  lad  like  myself  to  tend  the 
sheep  upon  the  common.  My  pay  for  this  ser- 
vice was  a  three-penny  loaf  a-day,  clear  water 
when  I  could  get  it,  and  a  sweet  straw  bed  at 
night.  I  took  care  not  to  forfeit  these  blessings 
by  idleness ;  and,  at  the  end  of  summer,  my 
diligence  was  rewarded  by  being  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  farmer  as  a  plough-boy.  Here  I  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  bacon  broth,  and  a  good  coal 
fire ;  accordingly  I  bound  myself  'prentice  for 
seven  years.  This  term  being  expired,  I  set  up 
for  myself;  that  is,  I  became  a  labourer  for 
daily  pay ;  and  being  a  handy  lad  at  a  job,  in 
two  years  I  got  money  enough  to  buy  me  a  good 
Sunday  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  silver  watch. 

Go  where  we  will,  we  always  see  pride  of 
heart  keep  company  with  prosperity  ;  and  pride 
of  the  flesh,  with  youth  and  a  full  belly.  There 
was  in  the  village  a  pretty  and  exceedingly  good- 
natured  young  woman,  who  did  me  the  honour 
to  choose  me  out  of  several  young  men  of  the 
place,  to  be  the  father  of  her  child.  The  Justice 
said  I  must  pay  two  shillings  a-week  out  of  my 
wages  ;  but  being  a  partnership  affair,  I  thought 
I  ought  not  to  pay  the  whole  expense,  and  so  I 
moved  to  another  village  on  the  borders  of  Need- 
wood  forest,  where  I  was  obliged  to  lie  concealed. 
Here  I  spent  my  ready  money,  and  got  acquaint- 
ed with  two  young  fellows,  who,  now  and  then, 
made  free  with  the  King's  deer.  One  very  fine 
night  they  prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany 
them ;  and,  I  must  confess,  I  did  aid  and  assist  to 
kill  a  fat  doe,  which,  as  we  were  carrying  off",  we 
were  met  by  two  well-armed  keepers.  My  com- 
panions, who  knew  the  consequences,  threw 
down  the  doe,  and  scampered  different  ways,  and 
I  run  myself  headlong  into  a  furze  bush  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude.  Here  I  lay  as  round  as 
a  ball,  and,  though  it  was  a  cold  night,  had  as 
fine  a  perspiration  as  could  be  desired.  Notwith- 
standing this,  when  I  heard  first  one  gun  go  off, 
and  then  another,  if  I  had  been  anything  of  a 
scholar,  I  would  willingly  have  changed  places 
with  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph.  However,  the  dan- 
ger ran  away,  and,  with  the  first  dawn,  I  ran 
after  it ;  not,  by  any  means,  to  the  town  I  had 
left,  but  to  my  former  village,  determined  to  en- 
counter the  terrors  of  matrimony  itself,  rather 
than  look  another  fat  doe  in  the  face. 

The  parish  officers  did  me  the  favour  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  safe  arrival,  and,  for  the 
greater  honour,  carried  me  before  a  Justice,  who 
gave  me  the  choice  to  marry  or  pay.  If  my  mis- 
tress had  been  hard-favoured  and  a  termagant, 
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I  would  have  taken  her ;  but  I  did  not  find  I 
had  merit  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to  so  pretty, 
gentle,  and  kind  a  creature. 

The  next  spring  our  parish  had  to  choose  a 
militiaman,  and  our  directors  managed  so  skil- 
fully, that  the  lot  fell  upon  me. 

After  I  had  been  three  or  four  times  embodied, 
had  learnt  to  march  to  common  and  triple  time, 
to  wheel  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  to  form  the 
van,  the  centre,  and  the  rear,  I  thought  such 
eminent  qualifications  should  be  exerted  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  and  so  I  listed  amongst 
the  regulars.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  sent 
to  America,  where  a  great  deal  of  victuals  being 
to  be  got  for  a  little  labour,  I  was  quite  trans- 
ported. This  easy  state  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
on  account  of  the  grumblings  that  arose  about 
tea  and  taxation,  a  whole  ship-load  of  which 
these  moody  devils  tost  into  Boston  harbour.  So 
we  were  called  from  our  cantonments  to  keep 
'em  quiet,  and  then  they  grew  madder  than  ever. 
At  last  we  came  to  blows,  and  then  farewell 
peace  and  pudding.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one 
of  the  number  that  went  to  visit  them  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  where,  I  protest,  they  kept  me  in  as  pretty 
a  sweat  as  that  I  had  at  the  forest,  and  at  last 
gave  me  a  dose  that  kept  me  quiet  till  our  win- 
ter's expedition  to  Halifax. 

We  had  our  revenge  the  next  year  at  Long 
Island,  and  the  White  Plains,  and  faith  we  car- 
ried the  world  before  us  till  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, when  we  found  the  air  of  several  places, 
Trenton  especially,  not  agreeable  to  our  consti- 
tutions. In  one  of  the  skirmishes  hereabout,  I 
got  shot  over  again,  and  taken  prisoner  into  the 
bargain. 

By  good  luck,  they  quarrelled  a  long  time 
about  our  exchanges,  and  so  I  had  a  quiet  life, 
and  good  living. 

As  soon  as  I  was  exchanged  I  was  ordered  for 
Quebec,  and  found  myself  one  of  that  distin- 
guished band  who  were  destined  to  explore  their 
way,  like  crocodiles,  by  land  and  water,  through 
two  or  three  hundred  leagues  of  barren  land. 
Though  a  cold  country,  I  don't  remember  we 
were  ever  starved  for  want  of  work,  or  in  any 
danger  from  repletion.  We  were  attended  by 
whole  nations  of  copper-coloured  gentry,  who 
made  most  delightful  bonfires  all  along  the  road. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  day,  indeed,  which  did 
not  furnish  them  with  a  house  to  burn,  and  a 
family  to  cut  up.  Our  general,  I  believe,  did 
what  he  could  to  restrain  them ;  but,  without 
ripping  and  rapine,  they  did  not  seem  to  enjoy 
life  at  all.  As  we  came  nearer  the  end  of  our 
journey,  ourscouting  parties  began  to  find  plenty 
of  employment :  skirmishes  were  almost  as  fre- 
quent as  dinners.  In  one  of  these,  where  we  had 
come  to  close  quarters,  I  had  the  luck  to  be  well 
pinked  and  slashed ;  and  having  retreated  as  long 
as  I  could  run,  at  length  I  laid  me  down  quietly  to 
die  like  a  hero.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  being 
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dead,  when  a  smart  pam  on  the  top  of  my  fore- 
head opened  my  eyes  in  an  instant ;  and  what 
should  they  behold  but  a  young  Iroquois  gentle- 
man, about  twelve  years  old,  busily  employed 
in  learning  to  scalp.  I  seized  the  young  dog  by 
the  throat  with  my  left  hand,  for  I  had  no  use 
of  my  right,  and  should  have  squeezed  his  soul 
out,  if  his  cries  had  not  brought  two  of  our  own 
female  plunderers  to  his  assistance.  By  their 
help,  I  was  got  back  to  camp,  where  the  surgeon 
dressed  my  wounds,  and  the  next  morning,  to 
save  time,  sawed  off  my  arm,  and  seared  the 
stump.  This  was  the  most  lively  sensation  I  had 
ever  experienced,  but  then  it  was  glorious,  and 
soldiers  should  be  content. 

This  accident  deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
meeting  General  Gates,  who,  after  he  had  set- 
tled a  few  matters  with  our  general,  sent  a  small 
party  to  visit  us  at  our  fort.  We  did  not  under- 
stand ceremony,  so  left  them  to  entertain  them- 
selves, and  marched  back  to  Quebec.  As  we  were 
very  quiet,  I  should  have  had  a  pleasant  winter, 
but  that  I  found  salt  pork  and  the  air  of  Canada 
not  good  for  new  ill-cured  wounds.  I  was  often 
sorry  the*  young  Iroquois  whelp  had  wakened 
me  ;  however,  I  weathered  it  out  till  the  sailing 
of  the  homeward-bound  fleet,  in  which  I  was 
sent  to  England,  in  order  to  be  discharged.  I 
was  dreaming  of  nothing  but  the  sweets  of  a 
pension  and  a  sunny  bank,  when,  the  ships  ha- 
ving been  scattered  by  a  storm,  a  Virginian  crui- 
zer  stumbled  upon  ours,  and  very  politely  con- 
ducted us  to  Williamsburg.  They  treated  us  very 
well  here;  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
some  money  when  we  chose  to  earn  it.  I  liked 
the  country  so  well,  that  I  began  to  care  but 
little  about  old  England,  and  towards  the  spring 
actually  hired  myself  in  a  tobacco  plantation  ; 
and  by  this,  I  am  told,  I  lost  my  claim  to  a  pen- 
sion. My  employment  was  to  whip  the  negroes, 
which  it  was  possible  to  perform  with  one  arm  ; 
but,  after  a  month's  trial,  mine  was  found  too 
weak  for  the  purpose,  and  I  was  discharged.  I 
rambled  all  over  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Caro- 
lina, hoping  that,  in  so  vast  a  space,  I  might  find 
some  one  employment  or  other,  where  I  might 
get  my  bread  with  one  hand.  But  it  would  not 
do  ;  there  was  some  awkwardness  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  performance  of  everything  I  attempt- 
ed ;  and  this  want  of  success,  and  the  flies  that 
tormented  me,  and  the  snakes  that  frightened 
me  out  of  my  senses,  made  me  weary  of  the  finest 
country  I  had  seen,  and  turned  my  desires  again 
to  old  England.  At  last  I  reached  Charles-Town, 
where  several  vessels  were  loading  for  France : 
I  thought  if  I  could  get  thither,  I  could  find  my 
way  into  Holland,  and  thence  to  my  own  coun- 
try ;  so  I  offered  to  work  my  passage  to  Havre. 
They  laughed  at  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  thrash 
one  of  the  sailors  for  it,  before  they  would  be- 
lieve I  was  good  for  anything.  At  last  I  was  re- 
ceived on  board,  and  a  fine  voyage  we  had  till 
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we  got  alongside  the  Portugal  coast,  and  came 
within  reach  of  the  guns  of  an  English  privateer, 
whom  we  wanted  to  deceive  with  English  co- 
lours, hut  that  would  not  do  ;  some  of  their 
men  came  on  board  us,  and  some  of  ours  on  board 
the  privateer,  where  we  were  kept  under  hatches. 
It  is  true  I  told  them  my  story  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  so  often,  that  at  last  they  began  to 
believe  me,  and  1  had  hopes  of  freedom,  and  be- 
coming once  more  an  Englishman.  A  little  ac- 
cident happened  that  brought  this  about  sooner 
than  I  expected ;  for,  oft'  Cape  Finisterre,  our 
vessel  engaged  an  American,  who  gave  us  a  warm 
reception,  and  I  verily  believe  would  have  beat 
us,  if  she  had  not  been  heavily  laden.  As  we 
wanted  more  hands,  I  was  released,  and  bestirred 
myself  as  well  as  I  could :  After  four  glasses, 
the  American  struck,  and  we  sent  off  a  boat  to 
take  possession ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  came 
back  in  the  dark,  and  brought  a  lady  and  several 

 .  Good  God!  says  Miss  Melton,  sinking 

gently  upon  Julia's  bosom  ;  she  recovered  upon 
the  application  of  a  smelling-bottle,  and  faintly 
asked  the  name  of  the  captain  who  commanded 
the  privateer.— Captain  Suthall,  says  the  asto- 
nished sailor. — And  what  became  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  ?  says  she. — It  went  to  the  bottom. 
— She  sunk  again.  Such  is  the  effect  of  sudden 
recognition  of  sad  events  upon  tender  minds. 
However,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  thee 
that  the  new  impression  wore  off  by  degrees,  and 
Miss  Melton  was  not  worse  than  before. 

For  the  rest  of  the  adventures  of  honest  J ohn 
Morgan,  the  sailor,  they  consist  in  his  taking  on 
in  another  privateer  for  half-pay ;  in  an  engage- 
ment with  a  French  privateer,  and  having  his 
left  leg  shot  off.  Lastly,  in  his  travels  towards 
Ruabon,  and  in  a  comfortable  settlement  for 
life  in  Henneth  Castle,  the  chosen  abode  of  love, 
friendship,  and  benevolence. 

I  am,  dear  Tom,  thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  Henry  Cheslyn. 

London. 

I  have  a  tale  of  the  doctor's  to  tell  thee, 
Harry,  in  which  I  am  so  much  interested,  that 
I  cannot  wait  the  next  post,  though  I  doubt  not 
it  will  bring  me  a  letter  from  my  punctual 
friend. 

There  is,  says  the  doctor, 'an  honest  hosier  in 
High  Holborn,  who  has  put  his  wife  under  my 
care  for  a  chronic  disorder. 

As  I  go  at  all  hours,  I  had  sometimes  caught 
a  view  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  boarded  there 
some  little  time,  a  man  of  agreeable  aspect,  but 
of  a  wan  complexion,  and,  as  appeared,  of  set- 
tled melancholy. 

A  few  mornings  since  I  found  the  good  wo- 


man in  tears,  which,  on  inquiry,  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  little  mixture  of  distress  and  grati- 
tude. My  husband,  I  thank  God,  says  she,  is 
in  tolerable  circumstances,  and  in  a  thriving 
business  ;  but  being  disappointed  yesterday  of  a 
sum,  could  not  answer  a  fifty  pound  bill,  which 
was  due  this  morning.  He  was  expostulating 
with  the  banker's  clerk,  and  begging  three  days 
only,  but  was  answered,  The  custom  in  these 
cases  was  so  strict,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
test and  return  it  by  that  post. 

The  gentleman,  our  lodger,  came  through  du- 
ring this  parley,  and,  hearing  the  circumstances, 
coolly  drew  a  fifty  pound  bank  note  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  putting  it  into  my  husband's 
hand,  without  saying  a  word,  withdrew  to  his 
own  apartment. 

Knowing  he  could  repay  it  in  three  days,  my 
good  man  gave  it  the  banker's  clerk,  and  then 
went  to  the  gentleman  to  thank  him  for  the  loan, 
with  a  promissory  note  in  his  hand.  The  gen- 
tleman took  the  note  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  at  the 
same  time  waving  his  hand  for  my  husband  to 
go  out  of  the  room.  Poor  creature  !.  he  never 
cares  to  speak.  He  has  been  with  us  now  al- 
most a  month,  and,  in  all  that  time,  not  one  ac- 
quaintance has  ever  come  to  him.  Where  he 
eats  we  know  not ;  for  at  home  he  never  touches 
bit  or  sup.  He  goes  out  every  morning,  and 
seldom  returns  till  night ;  and  then  throws  him- 
self into  an  arm-chair,  and  you  may  hear  him 
so  sob  and  sigh  !  Sometimes  he  leaves  a  hand- 
kerchief upon  his  pillow,  wet  through  and 
through  with  tears.  And  we  hear  him  walking 
about  his  room,  every  now  and  then,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  without  a  bit  of  fire  or  candle. 
I  have  sometimes  asked  him  to  supper  or  to  a 
glass  of  wine  ;  Come,  says  I,  it  will  do  you  good, 
do  let  us  have  your  companv-  The  very  asking 
of  him  seemed  always  to  make  him  uneasy. 
Poor  creature  !  something  sits  heavy  on  him, 
and  he  looks  so  forlorn. 

The  good  woman  told  me  a  multitude  of  lit- 
tle woful  particulars  of  the  same  kind,  which 
made  me  desirous  to  know  and  relieve  this  un- 
happy man.  But  what  pretence  could  I  frame 
to  introduce  myself?  The  more  I  thought  of  the 
matter,  the  less  I  was  able  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion ;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  walk  into 
his  room,  and  to  trust  to  circumstances  and  my 
own  effrontery  for  a  proper  introduction. 

I  opened  the  door  without  his  perceiving  me. 
He  was  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  and  was  in- 
tently contemplative  of  a  miniature  picture, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  whilst  tears  follow- 
ed each  other  down  the  most  dejectedly  pen- 
sive, though  venerable,  countenance  I  ever  be- 
held. 

I  moved  forward,  and  accosted  him  with  a 
bow,  which  he  rose  and  returned  with  a  sad  po- 
liteness.—My  business,  sir,  says  I,  is  of  that  de- 
licate nature,  that  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
enter  upon  it.  I  must  trust  to  your  candour  to 
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Impute  this  intrusion  to  its  true  cause.  I  am  a 
man,  and  you  are  unhappy.  If  you  know  the 
world,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  you,  that 
to  lessen  your  afflictions  is  my  only  motive  for 
this  impertinence. 

I  confess  it  appears  extraordinary.  You  are 
a  Scotchman,  I  perceive;  of  what  profession, 
pray  ? 

I  am  a  physician. 

.And  you  are  come,  as  such,  to  offer  me  your 
assistance  ? 

I  do.  Maladies  of  the  mind  may  be  prescri- 
bed for,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body. 

Doctor,  I  confess  I  am  sick  at  heart.  Medi- 
cine I  know  has  friendly  powers.  One  way,  at 
least,  it  may  operate  to  my  relief. 

Humanity  has  powers  more  friendly  still, 
could  you  confide  in  its  prescriptions. 

You  have  an  open  countenance,  I  own ;  but 
the  science  of  physiognomy  is  too  fallacious  for 
human  dependence. 

If  you  can  be  rendered  more  unhappy  by 
treachery,  your  distrust  is  prudent ;  if  you  can- 
not, you  run  no  risk. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  misery  has  reached  its 
summit.  Yet  I  have  lost  my  -all,  property  ex- 
cepted, the  least  of  all.  Parental  and  conjugal 
affinities,  all  are  lost.  My  country,  friendship, 
society,  all  are  gone.  My  sons  fell  by  violence ; 
their  tender  mother  of  a  broken  heart.  My 
•daughter,  the  last,  sole  comfort  of  my  declining 
years,  I  lost  by  an  accident,  that  appears  almost 
fabulous  in  the  relation.  I  am  ignorant  whether 
she  is  yet  in  being,  or,  if  in  being,  whether  she 
does  not  suffer  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  or  disho- 
nour. 

Tbe  affecting  manner  with  which  all  this  was 
spoke,  says  the  doctor,  forced  some  tokens  of 
sensibility  from  me,  in  spite  of  myself. 

If  the  relation  thus  affects  you,  says  the  stran- 
ger, how  must  the  actual  sufferance,  me  ? 

Your  sorrows,  says  I,  are  undoubtedly  great. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  feeling  them,  but  you 
are  wrong  in  feeding  upon  them  only.  Mrs 
Wilkins,  with  a  heart  pierced  with  gratitude  for 
your  generous  behaviour  this  morning,  has  de- 
scribed to  me  your  manner  of  life.  It  appears 
calculated  to  nourish  and  increase  your  sorrows. 

I  am  in  search  of  my  daughter,  and  have  no 
clue  to  guide  me,  but  that  of  going  wherever  I 
see  women.  I  walk  about  all  day,  and  satisfy 
my  hunger  at  some  coffee  house  or  cook's  shop: 
I  return  home  wearied  in  body  and  mind ;  and 
rest,  if  I  am  able.  What  would  you  have  me 
do?  J 

By  no  means  what  you  now  do ;  it  will  in- 
fallibly destroy  you.  Permit  yourself  to  be 
amused. 

You  do  amuse  me,  doctor;  your  character 
seems  a  singular  one.  I  never  was  averse  to  so- 
ciety ;  yours  will  possibly  give  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  am  now  capable  of  receiving.  But 
I  cannot  be  amused  with  prate :  this  is  the  cause 


why  I  choose  to  be  silent  to  the  people  of  the 
house. 

Let  me  persuade  you  to  rest  to  -  day,  and  ad- 
mit me  to  visit  you  in  the  evening.  To-morrow 
I  will  contrive  to  walk  abroad  with  you  several 
hours.  You  know  not  what  pleasure  you  will 
give  the  grateful  Mrs  Wilkins,  if  you  will  dine 
with  her  to-day. 

I  will,  I  will,  doctor.  I  will  do  as  you  would 
have  me ;  you  soften  me  strangely.  Kindness 
to  an  absolute  stranger  is  so  uncommon :  but  I 
must  treat  you  as  a  physician,  pulling  out  his 
purse. 

When  I  find  myself  more  inclined  to  be  your 
physician  than  your  friend,  I  will  take  your  fee. 
Adieu. 

Though,  continues  the  doctor,  Mr  Harris 
spoke  little  that  evening  or  the  following  day, 
it  was  easy  to  see  he  had  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  a  most  liberal  and  manly  way  of 
thinking.  If  he  betrayed  any  enthusiasm,  it 
was  on  the  subject  of  liberty.  It  was  plea- 
sing to  see,  after  we  had  communicated  notions 
on  this  and  other  topics,  by  what  insensible  de- 
grees his  reserve  wore  away.  Last  night  he  ac- 
costed me  thus : — 

The  only  comfort  I  have  tasted  since  I  came, 
Doctor  Gordon,  into  this  island,  has  been  in 
your  society;  your  behaviour  has  been  humane 
and  generous ;  I  should  ill  repay  it  by  keeping 
you  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  you  run  by  my 
acquaintance.  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  people 
whom  your  Parliament  have  voted  rebels ;  an 
American,  born  in  Rhode  Island :  more  than 
this,  I  have  been  active  in  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try, and  should  be  obnoxious  to  your  govern- 
ment, if  discovered. 

Are  you,  interrupted  I,  acting  here  under  any 
powers  conferred  upon  you  by  your  country  ? 

I  am  not :  I  detest  treachery,  and  can  never 
condescend  to  the  office  of  a  spy. 

Then  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

I  don't  know  that.  It  is  true,  that,  disgusted 
with  some  of  our  precipitate  proceedings,  and 
piqued  at  some  particular  ill  usage,  but  above 
all,  not  being  able  to  bear  a  place  which  inces- 
santly put  me  in  mind  of  the  loss  of  two  most 
amiable  youths,  and  the  consequent  death  of 
their  mother,  I  sold  part  of  my  property,  and 
abandoning  the  rest,  left  my  country:  bat  I 
chose  France,  not  England,  for  my  refuge ;  and 
in  my  passage,  our  vessel  fought  one  of  your 
privateers  with  all  the  rage  of  an  inveterate 
enemy. 

By  this  fatal  engagement  I  lost  my  daughter. 
The  circumstance  is  singular  :  Our  captain  and 
nearly  half  the  crew  were  killed ;  and  by  my 
consent,  for  the  vessel  was  my  own,  the  lieute- 
nant, a  Mr  Pan  ton,  struck  the  flag.  It  was 
evening  and  dusk,  when  an  officer  and  men  came 
from  the  privateer  to  take  possession.  The  first 
thing  they  heard  on  board  was  a  confused  cla- 
mour, that  the  ship  was  sinking.  The  wary  of- 
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ficer  went  into  the  hold,  and  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  that  it  filled  above  the  power  of  the  pumps. 
He  retreated  with  all  his  men  to  the  boat,  took 
in  a  few  of  ours,  and  first  of  all,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gallantry,  my  daughter.  I  ran  to  the 
cabin  to  secure  a  few  valuable  papers,  and  has- 
tening to  the  boat,  was  going  to  step  in,  when  I 
was  pulled  back  by  Panton.  At  the  same  in- 
stant an  alarm  was  raised  that  we  were  going 
down,  and  the  boat  to  avoid  danger  rowed  away 
to  the  vessel,  and  left  us  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence. All  this  was  a  well-conducted  stratagem 
of  Panton's,  to  whom  it  was  a  sensible  mortifi- 
cation that  my  daughter  was  gone ;  which  hap- 
pened only  in  consequence  of  his  being  obliged, 
after  the  English  officer  had  left  the  hold,  to  take 
measures  for  replugging  the  hole  in  the  vessel's 
side,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  made, 
and  setting  the  pumps  effectually  to  work. 

The  preservation  of  the  vessel  would  no  doubt 
have  been  an  agreeable  event,  had  it  not  been 
attended  with  so  fatal  a  circumstance. 

A  few  hours  after  my  arrival  at  Brest,  I  was 
taken  ill  of  a  fever,  partly  occasioned  by  anxie- 
ty, partly  by  a  wound  received  in  the  engage- 
ment. I  was  long  delirious,  and  my  life  de- 
spaired of :  when  I  recovered  to  recollection,  I 
caused  letters  to  be  wrote  by  several  merchants 
to  their  correspondents  in  Holland,  stating  the 
case,  and  requesting  them  to  write  to  the  prin- 
cipal English  sea-ports,  to  inquire  out  the  ves- 
sel with  which  we  had  a  conflict,  and  to  give 
every  necessary  assistance  to  my  daughter,  if 
discovered.  It  is  perfectly  unaccountable  that 
no  intelligence  should  be  obtained  by  this  means : 
it  served,  however,  to  flatter  my  hopes  for  a 
while,  and  gave  me  spirits  sufficient  to  sell  my 
cargo,  and  procure  payment  of  my  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

The  vessel  I  gave  Mr  Panton,  with  a  sum  to 
refit  it :  he  is  probably  cruizing  at  this  hour  on 
the  English  coast. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  came  on,  and  my  strength 
was  tolerably  restored,  I  set  out  for  Helvoetsluys, 
determined  to  make  a  personal  search  through- 
out the  English  sea-ports.  I  embarked  for  Har- 
wich in  the  packet ;  the  packet  was  taken  and 
carried  to  Dunkirk.  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  ascertaining  myself,  for  which  I  was  obli- 
ged to  write  to  Brest.  It  was  a  month  before 
I  was  released. 

Afterwards  I  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  came 
passenger  in  a  Dutch  ship  to  Southampton  :  I 
traversed  all  the  ports  on  the  south  coast ;  I  ex- 
amined all  the  newspapers  since  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, and  made  every  possible  inquiry  that 
could  be  made  without  danger,  by  a  person  in 
my  circumstances.  Direct  inquiries  produced 
nothing.  At  length,  being  one  day  at  a  coffee- 
house at  Plymouth,  in  a  box  adjoining  to  one 
where  a  couple  of  young  sea  officers  were  drinking 
punch,  Jack,  says  one  of  them,  didst  ever  hear 


what  Suthall  did  with  his  girl  ?— What  girl  ?  re- 
plies the  other. 

Why,  the  girl  he  brought  from  the  American 
vessel  that  he  sunk  some  time  last  December. 
I  never  heard  a  syllable  of  it  before. 
No  !  that's  odd.  He  came  into  this  port  much 
shattered;  and  sent  the  lady  to  his  wife  at  Dept- 
ford.  I  suppose  his  living  there,  and  his  being 
so  very  a  scoundrel,  that  nobody  takes  notice  of 
him,  is  the  reason  the  affair  has  been  so  little 
talked  of.  This  was  his  first  cruize,  and  having 
no  other  prize  but  the  girl,  I  suppose  he  had 
nothing  to  brag  of.  He  refitted,  went  out  again, 
and  had  tolerable  success.  His  principal  owners 
are  Pemberton  and  Co.  in  New  Street. 

You  may  imagine,  Tom,  says  the  doctor — 
But  first,  Mr  Henry,  let  me  say  something  to 
your  imagination.  I  can  guess  its  occupation 
when  you  begin  to  read,  "  By  this  engagement  I 
lost  my  daughter."  I  can  guess  what  your  trans- 
ports will  be,  when  you  come  to  the  name  of 
Suthall,  by  my  own  feelings  at  the  time ;  but 
it  would  be  the  oddest  tale  that  ever  was  told,  if 
it  was  accompanied  with  our  adjuncts ;  I  have 
therefore  chose  to  go  straight  onwards,  and  will 
go  on,  let  the  dector  imagine  what  he  pleases. 

It  was  easy  after  this,  continues  the  gentle- 
man, to  get  Captain  Suthall's  true  address.  I 
posted  to  Deptford  in  disguise ;  for  it  would 
have  been  imprudent,  on  several  accounts,  to 
have  shewn  myself  to  my  daughter  abruptly. 
The  captain  was  out  on  a  cruize  ;  and  Mrs  Sut- 
hall, on  the  first  mention  of  my  child's  name, 
flew  into  a  most  unseemly  passion,  and  called 
my  girl  a  strumpet,  and  told  me,  to  be  success- 
ful, I  must  search  the  bawdy-houses.  Oh,  my 
dear  doctor,  what  a  stroke  was  this  !  More  mo- 
desty and  a  greater  purity  of  soul  never  inha- 
bited a  virgin's  breast.  What  may  she  not  have 
suffered  !  I  cannot  hope  to  find  her  alive.  Dis- 
honour, if  she  met  it,  must  have  sunk  her  to  an 
early  grave. 

The  old  gentleman,  continues  the  doctor,  left 
here  the  thread  of  his  story,  and  overflowed  with 
so  many  pathetic  lamentations,  that  my  con- 
science smote  me  for  permitting  such  keen  dis- 
tress. 

No  more,  my  good  friend,  says  I,  of  these 
deep  incisions.  Take  to  your  wounded  soul  the 
balsam  of  health  and  life.  It  is  not  the  assu- 
med name  of  Harris,  that  can  hide  from  all  eyes 
the  father  of  Camitha  Melton. 

A  picture  that  would  exhibit  the  very  indivi- 
dual countenance  of  Mr  Melton  at  this  instant, 
would  sell  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

He  looked— guess  at  it,  Tom,  for  words  can 
give  thee  no  idea.  Joy,  surprise,  astonishment; 
a  most  eloquent  dumbness. 

I  am  happy,  sir,  in  being  able  to  inform  you, 
that  your  amiable  daughter  is  safe  in  the  bosom 
of  friendship  and  honour.  That  her  virtue,  her 
well-tried  virtue,  has  endeared  her  to  worth  like 
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her  own  :  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  her  feli- 
city, but  the  knowledge  that  you  exist ;  for  the 
supposition  that  you  are  buried  in  the  ocean, 
destroys  every  growing  comfort, 

Mr  Melton  started  up,  and  threw  himself  in- 
to my  arms  with  a  cordial  embrace. — Would  to 
heaven  I  could  teach  it  thy  sister,  Tom  !  from 
her,  it  would  be  worth  a  world. 

The  first  words  he  spoke  were,  Leave  me, 
leave  me,  Gordon,  do  not  look  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  a  father. 

I  love  and  reverence  the  weakness  of  a  father, 
replied  I,  and  am  half  as  happy  as  yourself  in 
being  

Ah  !  no,  no,  interrupted  he ;  leave  me  a  few 
minutes,  leave  me. 

I  complied,  and  staid  away  near  half  an  hour. 

What  an  age  have  you  been  absent,  friend  of 
my  heart,  says  he ;  and  what  recompence  is  it 
possible  to  make  you  ! 

Oh,  nothing,  nothing ;  do  I  deserve  any  me- 
rit ? 

Ah  !  says  he,  undervalue, — depreciate  as  you 
please  this  exquisite  service  But  

Let  us  not  talk  of  it  at  present ;  something 

infinitely  more  interesting  waits  your  ear  • 

when  you  are  able  to  bear  it. 

Oh  !  I  can  bear  anything  now. 

How  many  animal  bodies,  continues  the  doc- 
tor, have  I  hacked  and  hewed,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  pre-disposing  and  proximate  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  I  discovered  nothing ;  and 
am  now  content,  since  I  cannot  find  out  the 
causes  within,  to  observe  the  operations  within, 
and  the  causes  without.  You  had  made  me  so 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  Miss 
Melton's  story,  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  strike  the  heart  with  strong  emotions ;  soften- 
ing the  woe  as  much  as  possible. 

He  waits  to  consult  you  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  a  man,  in  his  circumstances,  going 
down  to  Henneth.  Eager  to  embrace  his  daugh- 
ter, yet  cautious  of  involving  friends  so  dear  to 
him. 

This  agreeable  news  I  send  express  before  I 
have  seen  Mr  Melton.  It  cannot  be  too  soon,  or 
too  cautiously,  made  known  to  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter. 

T.  Sutton. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  Thomas  Sutton. 

Henneth  Castle. 

The  first  hour  I  could  spare  from  joy,  I  de- 
vote to  thee,  dear  Tom  ;  to  the  man  who  would, 
if  he  was  able,  send  pleasure  to  his  friends  on 
the  wings  of  the  eagle. 

The  express  reached  us  an  hour  before  tea ; 
and  was  circulated  presently  to  all  whom  it  con- 
cerned, except  to  her  whom  it  concerned  the 
most.  We  formed  a  little  plan. 


At  tea,  comes  into  the  room,  seemingly  some- 
thing elevated,  honest  John  the  sailor.  Please 
your  honour,  says  he,  I  went  to  Cardigan  to-day 
with  your  honour's  message,  and  stopt  a  bit  to 
drink  a  can  of  grog  with  an  old  mess-mate ;  he 
was  one  of  Suthall's  sailors,  and  left  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  rogue.  So  talking  over  our  old 
concerns,  Jack,  says  he,  that  was  a  consumed 
clever  bite  the  American  vessel  humm'd  us  with, 
that  we  thought  we  had  sent  to  the  bottom,  nine 
and  twentieth  last  November :  she  got  safe  into 
Brest  next  day,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  sailors 
and  a  wench. 

We  looked  at  one  another  like  folks  taken  by 
surprise.  I  stole  a  glance  at  Camitha.  I  saw 
her  bosom  rise  and  fall,  her  colour  change. 

You  sailors  make  it  a  pastime,  I  suppose,  says 
Mr  Foston,  to  hum  one  another.  This  was  a 
hum  of  your  mess-mate's,  was  it  not? — I  thought 
so,  please  your  honour,  and  so  I  told  him ;  but 
he  swore  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Brest  three  months 
after,  and  actually  saw  Mr  Melton,  the  owner, 
arm  in  arm  with  Captain  Panton,  walk  along 
the  streets :  and  how  they  could  hear  no  tale 
nor  tidings  of  the  young  lady,  though  they  had 
writ  a  hundred  letters :  and  how  sad  the  old 
gentleman  was  about  it. 

Inexpressible  pleasure  animated  Miss  Mel- 
ton's features ;  a  saddening  cloud  succeeded  ; 
she  dropt  her  head  upon  Julia's  bosom ;  and, 
sighing,  said  it  was  too  much  to  hope. 

I  thought  so,  says  Laura ;  this  is  quite  the 
way  of  your  wise,  sentimental,  feeling  people, 
never  to  believe  their  own  happiness  till  they 
can't  help  it.  Julia  always  did  the  same  thing 
at  Boulogne.  When  letters  from  you,  sir,  (to 
Mr  Foston,)  did  not  arrive  at  the  expected  time, 
we  began  to  spin  our  ifs  and  ands.  By  and  by 
we  could  not  eat,  and  then  we  could  not  sleep. 
If  I  ventured  to  hint  at  the  great  regularity  of 
the  posts  from  Muxadavad,  and  the  certainty  of 
sea  carriage,  she  would  beat  me.  I  am  sure  I 
lavished  such  a' fund  of  wisdom  upon  her,  that 
it  will  be  an  age  before  I  shall  be  able  to  recruit 
my  stock ;  and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  fond 
grief  of  these  sentimental  folks  has,  I  believe, 
the  same  fascination  as  noble  blood;  itbewitches, 
and  your  vulgar  and  unfeeling  people  wonder 
why. 

If  it  will  purchase  an  hour  of  hope  and  com- 
fort to  my  dear  Miss  Melton,  says  I,  I  will  fly 
through  Holland,  where  I  can  procure  passports 
to  Brest  and  

Oh,  yes,  yes  !  says  she,  weeping  plentifully; 
can  you  doubt  it  ? 

If  I  was  a  lover,  says  Laura,  I  would  have  a 
specimen  of  this  same  hope  and  comfort  before 
I  went ;  then  I  would  seal  the  bargain,  Julia, 
and  away. 

Let  us  leave  this  madcap,  says  Julia,  taking 
Miss  Melton's  hand,  and  try  the  efficacy  of  our 
own  fond  grief,  as  she  caUs  it.  Come,  Mrs  Tyr- 
rell. 
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They  brought  her  back  in  about  two  hours, 
informed  of  everything,  charmingly  serene,  and 
her  eyes  almost  swelled  out  of  her  head. — How 
efficacious  !  says  Laura. 

I  sit  up  to  write,  and  am  desirous  to  send  Mr 
Foston's  compliments  to  Mr  Melton ;  that  he 
apprehends  no  danger,  nor  fears  it ;  that  he 
,  hopes  to  see  him  immediately  ;  and  under  that 
hope  has  done  a  violence  to  Miss  Melton's  in- 
clinations, who  wanted  to  set  out  for  London 
directly. 

Adieu, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


London,  and  our  unfortunate  friend  was  seized 
in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Gordon  and  myself, 
just  as  he  had  determined  to  set  out  for  Hen- 
neth.  Possibly  we  may  be  involved  by  this, 
transaction  •  but  that  is  little ;  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, we  visit,  and  will  visit  him,  in  the  face 
of  day  ;  regretting  only  our  want  of  conse- 
quence, which  is  too  feeble  with  men  of  power, 
to  be  able  to  give  him  the  assistance  hi?  circum- 
stances demand. 

Adieu, 

T.  Sutton* 


Camitha  Melton  to  her  Father. 

Ilenneth. 

Oh,  my  dear,  dear  father  !  How  is  the  re- 
membrance of  my  deep-rooted  sorrow  lost  in  the 
excess  of  my  present  happiness  !  Joy  is  so  new 
a  sensation  !  I  want  to  fly  into  my  father's  arms, 
but  am  restrained  by  the  gentle  force  of  the  best 
of  friends,  who  persuade  me  I  may  delay  my  own 
felicity  by  missing  you  on  the  road.  To  em- 
brace a  father,  restored  from  his  watery  grave, 
is  now  the  fond  idea  that  occupies  wholly  the 
bosom  of  your  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate, 
Camitha  Melton. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  Henry  Cheslyn. 

London. 

Yes,  my  best  friend,  my  heart  challenges  the 
applause  you  give  me :  I  would  convey  pleasure 
by  the  swiftest  means — I  would  convey  pleasure 
only  ;  but  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  that  I  must  convey  the  things  that  are, 
though  I  plant  daggers  in  those  bosoms,  whence, 
if  I  could,  every  corrosive  should  be  excluded. 

Unhappy  Miss  Melton  !  Nature  has  bestow- 
ed upon  you  the  finest  powers  of  sensibility ; 
and  fortune  seems  determined  they  shall  not  be 
bestowed  in  vain. 

Mr  Melton  is  in  prison  :  informed  against  as 
an  American  spy  by  Captain  Suthall.  The  un- 
happy gentleman  could  not  rest  till  he  had  drawn 
from  Mrs  Suthall  the  name  of  the  infamous  Mrs 
P — ,  which  she  became  acquainted  with  in  con- 
sequence of  her  husband's  wound.  From  Mrs 
P — he  could  gain  no  intelligence  :  nothing,  save 
insulting  sarcasms  on  the  virtue  of  his  daugh- 
ter, in  terms  which  conveyed  contrary  ideas. 
She  was  deaf  to  prayers,  to  tears — but  that  is 
nothing;  she  was  deaf  to  bribery.  In  the 
warmth  of  his  pleading,  he  conjured  her  to  pity 
the  feelings  of  a  father.  No  doubt  she  had  him 
watched  to  his  lodgings  :  immediately  she  sent 
off  a  messenger  to  Suthall,  who  was  that  instant 
getting  under  sail  for  a  cruize.   He  wrote  to 


William  Melton  to  his  Daughter. 

London. 

My  Camitha,  thou  wilt  be  told  a  dreadful 
tale.  Thou  wilt  be  told  thy  father  is  in  prison. 
Let  not  this  bugbear  phantom,  for  to  me  it  is 
no  more,  rob  thee  of  thy  early  joys.  Save  that, 
for  a  time,  it  bars  me  from  thy  encircling  arms, 
in  comparison  of  the  past,  it  scarce  seems  a  mis- 
fortune. 

They  have  seized  my  papers  ;  they  will  find 
nothing  there,  but  the  afflictions  of  a  father. 
Though  I  differ  in  political  opinion  from  those 
who  compose  administration  here,  I  know  them 
to  be  sensible,  I  believe  them  to  be  humane. 
They  will  respect  my  sufferings — my  sorrows  : 
they  will  allow  that  political  error,  for  they 
must  call  it  error,  has  been  sufficiently  punish- 
ed. My  Camitha,  once  more  I  must  assume  the 
harsh  despotic  tone  of  a  -father,  and  command 
thee,  on  no  account  to  leave  the  arms  of  thy  fos- 
tering friends.  Take  consolation  to  thy  gentle 
bosom  j  regard  this  trifle  as  it  deserves :  the 
smiling  hours  of  peace  and  pleasure  will  again 
be  ours  ;  soon  thou  wilt  be  pressed  to  the  bo- 
som of  thy  happy  father, 

Wm.  Melton. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

What  an  hypocritical  rogue,  and  please  you, 
has  nature,  and  my  good  mother,  given  me  for 
a  brother  !  A  fellow,  dissolved  in  the  soft  lap  of 
ease ;  surrounded  by  the  Graces,  exhilarated  by 
an  Euphrosyne,  edified  by  a  Minerva,  and  be- 
loved by  a  Venus ;  pretend  to  envy  us  our  sud- 
den expedition,  under  pretence  that  we  were 
going  to  plunge  up  to  the  chin  in  the  wide  ocean 
of  benevolence  ;  forgetting  what  dirty  puddles 
we  must  drink  of  before  we  can  taste  its  sweets. 

But  what  have  we  been  doing  ?  thou  askest. 

Making  adulations,  Henry  ;  putting  Lord  A. 
and  Lord  B.  in  mind  of  their  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  and  bedaubing  clerks  in  office. 
Endeavouring  to  persuade  folks  in  power,  that; 
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to  dismiss  Mr  Melton  without  condition,  is  wi- 
sest, virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ;  whilst  their 
heads  run,  per  contra,  on  renunciations  of  rebel- 
lion, oaths  of  allegiance,  and  a  farrago  of  poli- 
tical nonsense,  which,  if  thou  couldst  hear  for 
half  an  hour,  thou  wouldst  feel  in  what  a  heaven 
thou  now  art. 

We  run  from  it  to  a  jail,  as  other  people  run 
from  misery  to  happiness.  My  father  delight- 
eth  in  thy  father,  and  the  doctor  delighteth  us 
all :  a  jail,  therefore,  is  become  our  lyceum,  and 
the  hours  we  spend  there,  our  true  hours  of  en- 
joyment. 

Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  give  thee  a  specimen 
of  our  symposiacs  ? 

I  will  not,  Harry ;  and  for  cause, — 
Tom  Sutton  beareth  these  our  mandates,  in 
which  we  enjoin  thee  to  transfer  thy  proper  per- 
son hither;  and  consign  the  ladies  and  the  things 
of  the  earth  to  his  care.  We  pay  thee  the  com- 
pliment of  supposing  thou  art  endued  with  a 
competent  portion  of  household  understanding, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  lex  mercatoria ; 
and  mayst  be  capable  of  assisting  us  to  agitate 
a  curious  question  proposed  by  a  certain  lord  in 
office  to  Mr  Melton :  Will  you,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  become  for  ever  and  ever  a  true 
British  subject  ?  To  which  Mr  Melton  answers, 
I  have  property  in  France  which  this  public  act 
would  endanger :  I  have  landed  property  in 
America,  which,  these  troubles  over,  I  may  hope 
to  recover :  if  my  country  returns  under  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  rejoice,  and  be- 
come a  true  and  loyal  subject :  if  I  remain  free, 
I  shall  hope  to  be  permitted  to  return  there  un- 
molested/ Here  we  stick:  your  worship's  sa- 
gacity, I  suppose,  will  clearly  perceive  how 
much  you  may  be  interested  in  the  decision  of 
this  question ;  for  Mr  Melton  is  eager  to  take 
thee  for  a  son-in-law,  with  all  thy  vanities ; 
nay,  is  silly  enough  to  glory  in  thee,  from  hear- 
say only.  It  behoveth  thee,  therefore,  to  sift 
this  matter  to  the  bottom  with  thy  beloved,  and 
as  far  as  thy  understanding  reacheth,  bring  us 

the  meal.    I  am  thy  elder  brother, 

John  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  Julia  Foston. 

London. 

Your  most  respectable  father  has,  this  -very 
morning,  enjoined  me  to  write  to  you,  as  a  pe- 
nance for  my  sins.  A  penance,  Julia  !  My  pen, 
however,  is  not  permitted  to  run  its  own  course ; 
it  must,  for  a  while,  at  least,  confine  itself  to 
the  giving  intelligence. 

There  is  a  firm  kind  of  heroism  in  the  mind 
of  Mr  Melton,  which  will  not  permit  him  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  men  in  power  here. 
Compliance  he  considers  as  a  desertion  of  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  baseness ;  it  is  slavery. 

If  ministry  will  permit  him  to  sink  silently 


into  the  condition  of  an  English  subject,  his  ho- 
nour untainted,  no  force  exerted  or  employed, 
he  will  endeavour  to  conquer  all  other  objec- 
tions, and  settle  with  us  for  life.  At  the  same 
time,  he  tells  us  humorously,  that  though  his 
obligations  to  us  are  greater  than  words  can  ex- 
press, he  shall  consider  them  all  as  balanced  by 

this  sacrifice. 

Your  country,  says  he,  is  ruined.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  war,  or  suppose  it  successful,  you 
are  verging  to  destruction  by  the  silent  opera- 
tion of  finance  :  your  public  virtue  is  gone,  or 
resident  in  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  middle 
ranks ;  the  head  and  tail  of  the  fish — stink  hor- 
ribly. Asa  friend,  the  best  political  wish  I  can  be- 
stow upon  you  is,  that  you  may  be  undone  with 
all  convenient  expedition :  a  lingering  death  is 
terrible.  When  the  struggle  is  over,  you  may 
again  be  happy ;  for  you  will  be  poor,  and  may 
be  wise. 

Combating  these  opinions,  and  drawing  pic- 
tures with  a  little  more  sunshine,  form  an  agree- 
able part  of  our  amusement,  if  anything  can  be 
amusement  to  a  lov — pshaw ! 

My  brother  is  gone  to  France,  by  way  of  Hol- 
land, with  full  powers  from  Mr  Melton  to  gather 
into  a  heap  about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which 
lies  scattered  amongst  the  merchants  of  Brest, 
Nantes,  and  Bourdeaux.  My  gentle  sister  has 
nothing  to  fear  on  this  account,  procuring  pass- 
ports for  the  purposes  of  trade  being  a  common 
matter.  Till  Mr  Melton  has  determined,  (for 
liberty  of  departure  we  could  obtain  for  him  to- 
morrow,) this  money  is  to  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  at  Amsterdam.  Should  his  determination 
be  to  go,  Miss  Melton  must  go  also."  Too  well 
I  know  the  despotic  power  of  love,  not  to  feel 
that  my  brother  must  forego  his  country,  or  his 
happiness.  I  love  my  brother ;  he  is  most  wor- 
thy of  it.  I  consult  my  own  affections,  there- 
fore, my  own  felicity,  when  I  labour  to  untwist 
this  Gordian  knot.  Assist  me,  Julia ;  your  gentle 
influence  over  Miss  Melton  may  do  much ;  for 
though  I  know  her  inclinations  are  ours,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  strengthen  the  plea  of  the  heart, 
by  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind.  Yours 
are  strong,  Julia ;  too  strong,  when  they  are  op- 
posite to  my  wishes. 

Miss  Nancy  Sutton  is  a  most  engaging  girl ; 
her  characteristic  is  sweet  simplicity.  Dr  Gor- 
don is  her  slave.  Yes,  Julia,  he  makes  the: 
fourth  of  this  class  of  human  beings  in  our  so- 
ciety. He  has  the  liberty  of  telling  her  so  also. 
I,  only  I,  am  interdicted  the  use  of  those  ex- 
pressions the  fond  heart  supplies  so  liberally. 
The  common-place  language  of  love  you  have 
taught  me  to  despise :  but  all  its  language,  Ju- 
lia ?  Is  it  all,  O  sweet,  O  sweet  Ann  Page  ?  Is 
it  enough  once  to  have  said,  I  love,  I  love  thee 
infinitely?  My  Vocabulary,  indeed,  yields  no 
richer  expression,  and  you  forbid  me  every  poor- 
er. Well  then,  Julia,  I  love  thee  infinitely. 

John  Cheslyn. 
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Mb  Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Amsterdam. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  a  head,  at  this 
present  writing,  fit  only  to  hang  a  hat  upon,  I 
am  ordered  hy  my  elder-hrothership  to  amuse 
him  with  an  account  of  my  travels.  As  I  have 
all  the  dutiful  dispositions  in  the  world — Am- 
sterdam, the  capital  of  the  United  Provinces,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  ;  south  by  ; 

east  and  west  by  ;  sends  four  members  to 

parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble 

family  of  ;  it  has  508  streets.  After  all, 

my  most  laborious  researches  into  the  present 
state  of  brick  and  mortar  here,  might  serve  only 
to  draw  your  worship's  nose  out  of  the  exact 
line  in  which  nature  has  placed  it ;  and  then, 
what  will  Julia  say  ?  Already  she  laments  the 
unaccountable  bias  which  nature  or  fortune 
has  given  to  both  our  heads,  that  whether  we 
make  love,  or  make  mischief,  tell  a  tale  of  mur- 
der, or  of  Mother  Goose,  it  is  all  one  way. 

I  have  got  my  passports  from  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague  to  Paris.  Mynheer  Van 
Hogen  here  will  receive  your  letters,  and  forward 
them  to  me  at  Nantes.  Let  them  be  long,  and 
full  of  comfort. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

When  thou  returnest  through  Holland,  Har- 
ry, learn  to  salt  herrings,  and  pickle  sturgeon  ; 
but  for  Dutch  politics,  and  Dutch  wisdom,  leave 
them  to  their  owners.  If  Dutch  economy,  in- 
deed, will  mingle  with  the  Parisian  Sfavoir 
vivre,  prithee  smuggle  as  much  as  may  be  need- 
ful for  family  use. 

Thy  father  was  sunk  under  the  force  of  one 
misfortune,  the  loss  of  his  darling  daughter  :  she 
recovered,  the  trifling  incidents  of  a  prison,  and 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  sit  light  as 
feathers ;  and  now  he  is  one  of  the  merriest  men 
alive. 

He  perceives,  by  the  specimen,  that  he  shall 
have  a  son  endued  with  a  fine  taste  for  travel- 
ling description  ;  and  recommends  it  to  thee,  as 
thou  journeyest  through  France,  to  look  at  its 
antiquities,  and  into  the  heads  of  the  French 
paysans  et  paysannes,  if  it  be  only  to  tell  what 
money  they  have  in  their  pockets.  This  whim- 
sical demand  originates  in  a  tale  of  witchcraft 
by  Mr  Melton,  which  had  like  to  have  destroyed 
his  generation.  Suppose  I  lead  to  it  by  a  brief 
summary  of  his  family  history  ?  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, it  is  true,  but  I  like  to  do  things  in  a  bro- 
therly way. 

His  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  and 
possessed  of  those  three  great  requisites  to  hap- 


piness, a  wife,  and  money,  and  a  friend.  He  lent 
his  money  to  his  friend,  and  lost  them  both ; 
but,  as  a  balance,  he  lost  his  wife  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  for  with  this  friend  and  his  money  she 
ran  away  into  France.  In  those  puritanical 
times,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  wicked- 
ness ;  and  because  the  land  would  not  open  and 
swallow  them  up,  he  would  live  no  longer  in  it : 
with  all  his  remaining  wealth,  therefore,  and  one 
son,  he  sought  out  a  new  world.  In  Rhode 
Island  he  bought  a  great  deal  of  land  for  a  very 
little  money,  and  pursuing  the  beaten  track  of 
industry,  in  twenty  years  became  a  man  of 
wealth  and  estimation ;  and  when  he  waxed  old, 
he  died.  His  son  married  a  neighbour's  daugh- 
ter, who,  by  her  brother's  death,  became  an 
heiress.  In  due  time  he  died  also,  leaving  one 
son,  named  William,  exceeding  rich,  and,  in 
matters  of  women,  mighty  delicate.  William, 
thy  father  that  is  to  be,  took  bad  ways  ;  he  left 
Bunyan  and  Baxter  for  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, and  made  several  voyages  in  search  of  a 
wife. 

The  women  of  warm  climates  he  found  proud, 
lazy,  luxurious,  and  very  loving :  of  cold,  tole- 
rably industrious,  but  egregiously  stupid.  At 
length,  to  reconcile  all  his  difficulties  and  deli- 
cacies, he  married  a  squaw :  on  the  body  of  this 
squaw  he  begot  thy  Camitha,  and  two  boys,  who 
fell  by  English  bullets,  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
this  war.  This  is  a  summary,  Harry,  and  will 
admit  only  a  few  principal  facts,  not  the  manner 
and  cause  of  their  being  performed.  .  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  some  disgusts,  he  gathered 
together  all  his  personalty,  some  in  mercantile 
wares,  and  some  in  bills  of  exchange  on  Hol- 
land and  France :  he  set  all  the  land  he  could, 
but  sold  none ;  so  that  there  remains  some  possi- 
bility, that  which  soever  side  gets  the  day,  some- 
thing might  be  saved  from  the  rage  of  confisca- 
tion. 

I  call  this  only  a  bare  possibility;  for  the' Ame- 
ricans will  confiscate,  because  he  deserted  their 
cause  ;  and  the  English,  because  he  did  not. 

Having  begun,  continued,  and  ended  this  fa- 
mily history,  in  thy  Dutch  method,  Harry,  I 
pretend  now  that  free  egress  and  regress,  in  the 
episode  way,  ought  to  be  allowed  me  into  every 
part  of  it. 

In  the  latter  days  of  thy  great  grandfather, 
the  saints  of  Boston,  whose  fathers  had  fled  from 
religious  persecution  here,  fell  as  naturally  into 
it  as  wolves  eat  lambs,  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  appetite.  They  had  not  only  the  honour  of 
driving  from  amongst  them  all  who  were  not 
saints,  but  of  burning  and  drowning  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  elect,  when  they  be- 
came witches.  The  frenzy  began  as  usual  amongst 
the  mob ;  crept  amongst  the  better  sort ;  and  at 
last  drew  the  magistracy  into  the  vortex. 

At  a  trial  of  this  kind,  Mr  Melton's  father 
happened  to  be  present.  The  culprit  was  a 
poor  old  man,  who  laboured  under  a  complica- 
tion of  disorders.   One  witness  swore  that  he 
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heard  him  talk  to  himself,  and  grind  his  teeth. 
Another,  that  he  kept  a  great  black  cat.  A  third, 
that  the  old  man  talked  very  much  about  a 
broomstick,  and  riding  in  the  air.  A  fourth,  that 
the  neighbours  were  all  so  afraid  of  him,  that 
the  women  hid  themselves  and  their  children, 
whenever  he  appeared.  A  fifth,  that  one  day- 
he  caught  him  gathering  dry  sticks  in  one  of  his 
pieces  of  ground,  where  two  calves  were  grazing ; 
that  having  taken  the  sticks  of  him,  and  beat  him 
with  one,  he  stood  still  and  groaned,  and  looked 
hard  at  one  of  the  calves ;  and  the  very  next 
day  the  said  calf  was  taken  badly,  and  died  in 
three  days.  A  good  substantial  farmer  said,  that 
the  old  man  called  one  morning  at  his  house,  to 
beg  a  jug  of  milk ;  and  milk  being  scant,  his 
wife  was  cross,  and  refused  him.  That  the  old 
man  went  back  again  through  a  field  of  cows. 
That  he  stopped  and  looked  at  the  said  cows. 
That  his  wife  being  six  months  gone  with  child, 
miscarried  the  next  day,  and,  within  a  week,  he 
lost  a  favourite  cow.  There  was  no  resisting 
6uch  a  crowd  of  credible  witnesses ;  the  old  man 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  and 
executed  the  next  day,  greatly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  mob. 

At  this  trial  Mr  Melton's  father  was  present, 
and  being  a  man  of  good  understanding,  fell  na- 
turally into  reflections  concerning  it.  The  more 
he  thought  the  more  he  doubted.  The  madness 
was  so  general,  that  he  durst  not  mention  these 
doubts  even  to  his  father. 

At  first  they  were  confined  wholly  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
prove  nothing.  As  human  reason  is  progressive, 
and  infidelity  an  encroaching  malady,  he  arrived 
at  length  at  the  astonishing  boldness  of  call- 
ing in  question  witchcraft  itself.  He  digested 
his  thoughts  as  he  went  along,  but  kept  them 
secret.  At  length  a  poor  neighbour,  a  very  in- 
offensive deaf  old  woman,  came  into  suspicion. 
The  folly  of  it,  applied  to  her,  appeared  to  him, 
who  knew  her  so  well,  altogether  glaring.  He 
got  himself  appointed  foreman  of  the  jury,  de- 
termined to  distinguish  himself  by  opposition, 
cost  what  it  might.  The  evidences  were  simi- 
lar to  the  other.  And  having  examined  a  suf- 
ficient number,  one  of  the  judges  asked  the  jury 
if  they  were  satisfied.  One  or  two  cried  out,  Yes. 

Speak,  says  he,  by  your  foreman.  The  fore- 
man answered,  Yes,  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  sort  of  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  The 
court  stared.  The  judges  called  for  more  evi- 
dence. There  was  plenty,  but  all  of  the  same 
kind. 

We  are  Englishmen,  says  the  foreman;  we 
boast  of  the  forms  of  English  law ;  but  we  ad- 
here neither  to  the  letter  nor  the  spirit.  Too 
often  has  the  evidence  of  suggestion  taken  away 
innocent  lives.  Nothing  of  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  accused,  but  might  have  happened 
had  she  been  a  thousand  miles  off,  or  the  name 
of  witchcraft  never  been  heard. 


It  is  not  your  business,  says  the  Judge,  to 
dictate ;  consult,  and  give  your  verdict.  The 
jury  went  out  of  court. 

The  eleven,  who  would  without  hesitation 
have  brought  in  their  verdict  guilty,  were  satis- 
fied with  their  foreman's  reasons.  They  returned 
with  a  Not  Guilty.  The  old  woman  was  released, 
and  the  mob  waited  without,  in  order  to  try  her 
over  again,  by  throwing  her  into  the  sea.  She 
was  taken  out  a  back  way,  and  conveyed  to 
Mr  Melton's  house  in  Rhode  Island.  To  this 
sanctuary  she  was  followed.  His  life,  as  well  as 
hers,  was  threatened.  Once  the  tumult  rose  so 
high  as  to  set  some  out-buildings  on  fire.  Mr 
Melton  claimed  assistance  from  the  officers  of 
the  militia,  by  whom  the  mob  was  at  length 
dispersed. 

A  printing-office  had  been  lately  set  up  at 
Boston.  Mr  Melton  caused  a  narrative  to  be 
printed  of  the  number  of  executions  for  witch- 
craft within  twenty  years.  He  shewed  the  futi- 
lity of  the  evidence,  and  rising  from  small  things 
to  great,  at  length  boldly  denied  witchcraft  ever 
to  have  existed. 

This  unheard-of  impiety  procured  his  book 
the  honour  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. It  run  immediately  through  twelve  edi- 
tions. It  was  the  subject  of  continual  discourse 
at  taverns  and  coffee-houses,  and  at  length  made 
its  way  with  such  evidence  of  truth,  that  the 
parsons  durst  no  longer  oppose  it.  Men's  minds 
being  thus  disposed  to  reason,  Mr  Melton  made 
a  bold  attack  upon  the  intolerant  principles 
which  had  driven  away  so  great  a  number  of 
useful  citizens.  This  brought  upon  him  a  se- 
vere persecution,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to 

fly- 
But  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  in  three  years' 
time  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  all  the  ba- 
nished people  recalled,  and  an  universal  tole- 
ration established  by  law. 

The  good  effect  appeared  in  a  few  years  by  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  colonies,  both  with  regard 
to  population  and  wealth.  Ever  after  he  lived 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
died  lamented  and  beloved. 

Harry,  no  more  complaints  of  my  obliquity. 
I  have  produced  thee  an  orderly  tale,  with  a  com- 
petent quantum  of  dulness. 

Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Julia  Foston  to  her  Father. 

Henneth  Castle. 
Oh,  my  dear  papa  !  how  cruelly  altered,  since 
your  departure,  is  this  beautiful  abode!  The  trees, 
indeed,  still  grow,  the  shrubs  and  flowers  still 
bloom,  but  they  no  longer  impart  the  same  agree- 
able sensations.  This  morning,  too,  Laura  and 
I  were  awaked  by  the  horrid  noise  of  cannon. 
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We  ran,  half  dressed,  to  the  apartment  of  our 
only  protector,  and  met  at  the  door  Miss  Mel- 
ton and  Mrs  Tyrrell,  under  a  similar  terror.  Mr 
Sutton  was  asleep,  and  the  poor  man's  senses 
were  in  eminent  danger  of  taking  hasty  flight, 
when  he  found  his  repose  invaded  by  two  pair 
of  such  wild  creatures.  We  quieted  and  re- 
moved his  terrors  by  a  peaceable  demeanour, 
and  retired  to  give  him  time  to  dress ;  after 
which  we  went  upon  the  leads  of  the  castle,  to 
make  discoveries  with  telescopes.  Alas!  wemight 
as  well  have  sought  for  Jupiter's  satellites,  so 
much  had  the  glasses  caught  our  trepidations.  Mr 
Sutton  had  better  success :  he  discovered  two 
fiery  monsters  breathing  flames  at  about  three 
miles  distance,  and  kept  viewing  them  very  com- 
posedly, till  one  had  struck  its  flag.  0,  my  dear 
Bir!  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  Henneth,  there 
ought  to  be  peace  within,  and  all  around ;  there 
ought  to  be  its  kind,  its  benevolent  owner.  In 
lieu  of  these  we  have  fear  and  discontent.  Our 
dear  Miss  Melton's  impatience  to  see  her  father 
is  too  strong  for  reason,  and  almost  for  duty. 
Nor  is  the  necessity  for  this  harsh  command  ap- 
parent. If  you  do  not  design  to  return  imme- 
diately, I  must  become  a  humble  petitioner  for 
leave  to  attend  you  in  London.  I  must  beg  it 
also  on  another  account.  Preparations  are  ma- 
king at  Caradoc  Castle  for  the  double  nuptials. 
I  am  invited,  and  my  sweet  Laura  commanded 
thither.  I  am  too  selfish  to  sacrifice  my  quiet 
and  peaceful  hours  at  the  shrines  of  pomp  and 
grandeur.  I  cannot  go  ;  and  how  can  I  excuse 
myself? 

Another  circumstance.  You  want  to  bring 
Mr  Melton  to  subdue  his  stubborn  patriotic  vir- 
tue, and  settle  peaceably  into  an  English  sub- 
ject. On  this  determination  also  depends  the 
happiness  of  our  beloved  Miss  Melton.  My  dear 
papa  !  with  what  supreme  felicity  have  you 
filled  the  bosom  of  your  daughter,  when  you 
have  acknowledged  the  silent  power  of  her  ask- 
ing eye.  And  has  not  Miss  Melton  an  asking 
eye  also  ?  Is  anything  in  nature  so  likely  to  reach 
a  father's  heart  ? 

Inflict  no  more  penances  upon  Mr  Cheslyn, 
my  dear  sir.  Already  has  he  exhausted  Love's 
vocabulary  in  one  short  sentence.  I  love  thee 
infinitely.  It  is  a  pretty  word,  papa,  as  all  words 
are  with  so  many  flowing  vowels ;  but  has  it 
any  meaning  ? 

O  yes,  infinite  meaning.  Apply  it  to  magni- 
tude, it  does  equally  well  for  little  or  much,  for 
great  or  small.  Apply  it  to  duration,  it  will  do 
alike  for  long  or  short.  By  dint  of  application, 
however,  I  think  I  have  discovered  its  precise 
signification.  I  love  thee  infinitely ;  which,  being 
interpreted,  is,  I  love  thee  as  well  as  I  can.  Ah 
well,  papa,  assure  him  I  return  his  affection  in 
the  self-same  way.    I  love  him  as  well  as  I  can. 

Men  are  such  conceited  beings,  they  imagine 
themselves  adepts  in  science,  when  they  scarcely 
know  the  first  rudiments. 


I  will  retract  this  opinion  the  moment  thi* 
infinite  love-maker  answers  distinctly,  and  ra- 
tionally, this  simple  question,  What  is  love  ? 

My  dear  papa  !  come  to  the  embraces  of  your 
dutiful  and  affectionate 

Julia. 


William  Melton  to  his  Daughter. 

London. 

No,  Camitha,  no.  It  was  not  cruelty,  it  was 
not  harshness,  that  dictated  my  prohibition.  It 
was  love,  true  paternal  love.  I  know,  too,  it  was 
thy  fond  filial  affection  that  gave  it  the  epithet 
of  harsh.  Such  errors  cannot  be  pardoned,  for 
they  cannot  offend. 

Come  then,  Camitha,  since  his  daughter 
wishes,  and  Mr  Foston  approves,  come  to  thy 
father's  arms.  Bring  with  thee  thy  own,  and 
Julia's  asking  eye.  But  remember,  Camitha., 
honour  and  integrity  have  powerful  rights.  Ne- 
ver yet  did  they  want  their  influence  over  thy 
own  heart.  Camitha,  I  fear  thee  not.  Come. 
Thy  affectionate  father, 

Wm.  Melton. 


James  Foston  to  his  Daughter. 

London. 

You  anticipate  my  wishes,  Julia.  When  Mr 
Melton's  affair  seemed  likely  to  detain  me  longer 
than  I  expected,  I  found  my  wants.  You  little 
encroacher  !  Already  you  have  forced  me  to  de- 
pend upon  you  for  my  daily  happiness !  Must 
my  mornings  be  joyless,  because  uncheered  by 
your  dimpling  smiles  ?  Must  my  food  be  taste- 
less, because  you  no  longer  administer  it  ?  And 
must  London  be  a  desert,  because  it  holds  not 
my  Julia  ? 

Bless  me  !  this  is  Cheslyn's  pen.  Here,  take 
it,  sir ;  I  suppose  in  your  hands  it  will  burn  the 
paper  as  it  walks. 

QMr  Cheslyn,  in  continuation.^ 
Burn,  sir  !  I  dare  not  even  indulge  myself 
with  epithets  born  and  brought  up  in  Lapland. 
If  I,  in  character  of  lover,  had  wrote  the  interro- 
gatories you  have  done  in  that  of  father,  I  should 
have  trembled  under  the  keen  lash  of  your  Ju- 
lia for  a  month.  And  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  you 
did  not  design  to  be  hyperbolical.  You  found 
your  expressions  ascend  in  a  climax,  merely 
from  the  fond  indulgence* of  the  lively  idea  you 
set  out  with.  But  what  must  I  do  ?  Even  in  the 
discussion  of  her  own  question,  should  I  dare  to 
attempt  it,  she  will  not  permit  me  the  common 
terms  of  art.  Definitions,  propositions,  and  co- 
rollaries, drawn  from  the  very  soul  of  Euclid, 
must  be  applied  to  carry  into  the  head  a  science 
which  can  be  known  only  by  the  heart.   I  am 
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the  first  lover  to  the  first  mistress,  whose  ex- 
traordinary caprice  determined,  that  the  only- 
entrance  to  her  heart  should  be  through  her  un- 
derstanding. 

What  is  love  ?  What,  says  the  blind  man,  is 
this  blue  colour  you  talk  so  much  of?  My 
friend,  without  the  sense  of  seeing,  you  cannot 
comprehend  a  tittle ;  and  if  you  had  this  sense, 
words  would  be  needless.  Make  the  applica- 
tion, Julia.    Feel  and  know.    Know  how 

The  lover's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  o'er  his  mistress  glance  from  top  to  toe  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown, 

The  lover's  pen  turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives 

Celestial  attributes,  angelic  powers, 

Sometimes  to  air,  and  sometimes  to  a  sound. 

Three  hours,  Julia,  has  this  love-inspired 
youth  been  torturing  his  hapless  head  for  a  con- 
cluding line :  I  hit  it  off  in  an  instant.  Oh  ! 
but  not  to  his  taste.   He  wanted  to  comprize  all 

thy  perfections    in  a  single  line.  A 

presumption  worthy  death.  Come,  and  kill  him 
with  a  frown.  The  moment  Laura  goes,  Mr 
Sutton  will  lay  aside  all  earthly  cares,  to  escort 
you  hither.  Adieu. 

Thy  affectionate  father, 

James  Foston. 


Thomas  Sutton  to  James  Foston. 

Henneth  Castle. 
My  dear  sir  !  an  event  of  the  most  alarming 
kind  has  happened  to  us,  which  it  gives  me  un- 
utterable pain  to  communicate.  Miss  Melton  is 
lost.  Gone  irrecoverably.  Unhappy  father  !  All 
things  being  in  readiness  for  setting  out  for  town 
this  morning,  yesterday,  after  breakfast,  Miss 
Melton  and  Mrs  Tyrrell  went,  as  they  said,  to 
take  leave  of  their  favourite  walk,  the  footpath 
over  the  fine  lawn  that  bounds  the  sea  shore.  In 
about  two  hours  a  countryman  came,  out  of 
breath,  to  tell  us  that  the  ladies  had  been  seized 
by  four  sailors,  who  came  from  behind  some 
bushes,  and  carried,  by  force,  into  a  boat  which 
two  other  sailors  were  bringing  close  to  shore. 
I  ran  to  the  leads  with  a  telescope.  I  saw  the 
boat  arrive  at  a  ship  about  two  miles  off,  and 
the  ladies  forced  on  board.  I  thought  the  vessel 
had  French  colours.  Most  certainly  it  was  a 
ship  of  war,  carrying  a  great  number  of  guns. 
I  rode  down  to  Cardigan,  hired  a  light  schooner 
then  in  the  river,  with  intent  to  run  all  hazards 
to  ransom  the  ladies.  Unfortunately  the  vessel, 
as  if  it  had  got  the  prize  it  wanted,  was  steering 
under  full  sail  to  the  south.  We  could  come  no 
nearer  than  to  assure  ourselves  she  carried  French 
colours ;  which  was  confirmed  by  a  sloop  coming 
in  from  Ireland,  who  once  gave  themselves  for 


lost, but  were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  I  have 
sent  Morgan  off  with  orders  to  go  from  port  to 
port,  and  mingle  amongst  sailors.  The  chance 
of  discovery  this  way  is  small ;  but  in  a  case  of 
this  consequence  I  thought  no  chance  ought  to 
be  neglected. 

Miss  Foston  is  disconsolate,  Miss  Stanley  ha- 
ving left  her  three  days  since.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  be  her 
escort.  Am  truly  sorry  I  cannot  bring  you  so 
great  a  pleasure  unmixed  with  pain. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

Thomas  Sutton. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

I  think,  my  dear  Harry,  the  metaphysical 
disquisitions  now  in  vogue,  concerning  the  na- 
ture  of  man,  have  hitherto  given  us  a  very  im- 
perfect satisfaction.  Great  pains  have  been  takers 
to  hold  him  up  to  view,  in  a  state  of  nature,  (as 
it  has  been  called,)  and  in  a  state  of  polished 
society.  In  the  first  he  has  been  considered  as 
having  just  as  many  senses,  and  of  the  same 
kind,  as  a  horse ;  in  the  second,  the  superior, 
and  often  too  capricious  use  he  makes  of  them, 
is  the  object  of  consideration.  The  grand  in- 
quiry is,  what  is  the  proper  portion  of  happi- 
ness belonging  to  each  ?  And  if  wants  could  be 
gratified  with  as  much  facility  as  they  can  be  ac- 
quired, the  question  would  admit  a  speedy  de- 
termination. All  the  powers  of  man,  which  are 
not  equally  so  of  the  horse,  may,  I  suppose,  be 
referred  to  intellect :  it  is  to  our  imagination  we 
are  indebted,  not  only  for  a  great  number  of  ex- 
clusive pleasures,  but  for  what  we  call  refine- 
ment of  those  we  enjoy  in  common  with  other 
animals.  We  owe  to  the  imagination  also,  that 
bitterness  of  woe,  that  mental  sense  of  calamity, 
which  we  possess,  as  well  as  certain  pleasures, 
exclusively.  But  has  not  the  imagination  also 
some  balsamic  powers,  capable  of  curing  or  alle- 
viating the  wounds  it  makes  ?  Will  it  not  help 
a  man  to  steal  himself  away  from  the  pangs  of 
that  misery,  which  arises  from  its  own  artifice  ? 

Let  us  instance  love,  the  keenest  cause  of 
affliction  among  the  sons  of  men.  To  bring  the 
matter  home,  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  you 
had  lost  Miss  Melton  ;  lost  her  for  ever.  I  see, 
my  Harry,  this  imaginary  idea  makes  thee 
tremble  with  horror.  Is  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  philosophy  to  have  directed  the  efforts 
of  the  imagination  into  another  course?  Once 
thou  hadst  her  not ;  once  she  was  not  necessary 
to  thy  happiness  :  the  ideas  that  made  them  so 
are  newly  associated.  Is  there  not  sufficient  free 
agency  in  man,  to  enable  him  to  determine  his 
imagination  from  the  objects  that  destroy  his 
peace  ? — My  dear  Harry,  I  .reason  vilely.  For 
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this  impertinent,  unconsequential  babble,  for- 
give thy  brother ;  forgive  the  man  who  wished 
to  prepare  thee  for  a  severe  stroke  of  fortune,  but 
mistook  the  means.  Miss  Melton  is  lost ;  but 
not,  I  hope,  for  ever. 

She  was  forced  from  Henneth  on  board  a  vessel 
carrying  French  colours  :  I  cannot  dwell  on  the 
particulars ;  you  will  receive  them  soon  from  Tom 
Sutton,  who  is  now  among  the  southern  ports, 
making  every  possible  inquiry.  Mrs  Tyrrell  was 
carried  off  with  her ;  that  is  a  source  of  comfort. 
Mr  Melton  suspects  thatPanton  loved  his  daugh. 
ter,  but  deems  him  incapable  of  this,  or  any  vil- 
lainy, to  obtain  her :  my  suspicions  fall  on  Sut- 
hall.  We  are  miserable  here.  Mr  Melton,  un- 
certain whether  to  join  you  on  the  continent ; 
but,  Harry,  Miss  Melton  is  to  be  retrieved,  not 
by  despondency,  but  by  exertion. 

Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Julia  to  Lauha. 

London. 

I  wish,  my  Laura,  I  was  philosopher  enough 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  average  of  gain  or 
loss,  to  the  whole  human  race,  springing  from 
the  contrary  sources  of  great  indifference,  or 
great  sensibility. 

Why  should  I  walk  about  like  a  guilty  thing, 
almost  weary  of  existence,  because  of  accidents 
in  which  I  had  no  share  ?  I  hired  not  the  ruf- 
fians who  forced  Miss  Melton  away ;  I  am  guilt- 
less of  the  nuptials  by  which  I  have  lost  my 
Laura.  Why,  then,  am  I  punished  ?  The  stern 
stoicism  of  a  Cato  would  tell  me,  perhaps,  I  am 
punished  neither  by  nature,  nor  by  human  in- 
stitution ;  I  am  punished  by  my  folly.  What 
you  call  sensibility,  is  nothing  but  refinement 
on  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  Observe 
the  disposition  of  the  crowd  around  you.  You 
will  be  convinced,  that  this  mere  human  acqui- 
sition is  by  no  means  necessary  for  ordinary  hap- 
piness. 

But,  like  other  people,  I  am  inclined  to  hug 
my  folly,  if  it  is  one ;  and  had  rather  be  dead 
indeed,  than  dea  1  to  the  lively  sensations  of  love, 
friendship,  and  gratitude.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  impressions,  how  little  do  I  care  for  the 
boasted  pleasures  of  this  splendid  city  !  I  have 
been  here  ten  days,  without  a  single  sigh  for  their 
Operas,  Ranelaghs,  or  Vauxhalls ;  a  guest  of 
Mr  Cheslyn's  without  the  least  indecorum.  Our 
society  consists  of  names  well  known  to  you. 
Mr  Melton  is  free  by  the  joint  bond  of  my  fa- 
ther and  Mr  Cheslyn,  who  engage,  under  that 
penalty,  for  his  loyal  demeanour.  He  is  a  most 
respectable  old  man,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
cheerful  amongst  us.  Account  for  this,  Laura. 
Is  it  because  the  human  mind,  late  relieved  from 
the  depth  of  despondency,  resists  the  being  again 


thrown  into  the  same  excruciating  situation  ? 
Or  has  he  hopes  unknown  to  the  rest  of  us? 
Miss  Nancy  Sutton,  a  most  amiable  girl,  favours 
me  with  frequent  visits ;  and  Dr  Gordon,  one 
of  the  most  engaging  of  men,  by  I  know  not 
what  imperceptible  magic,  steals  us  away  from 
our  sorrows  at  his  pleasure. 

Your  adorer — for  in  very  sad  earnest  does  he 
love  you,  Laura,  though  he  dares  to  tell  you  so 
only  in  jest — is  gone  to  Plymouth  and  other 
sea-ports,  where,  peradventure,  some  one  of 
Fame's  hundred  tongues  may  breathe  a  whisper 
of  this  calamity. 

Unless  I  regale  you  with  some  of  our  wisdom, 
Laura,  for  with  our  wit  I  cannot,  I  must  bid 
you  adieu. 

Pray  remember  the  poor, 

The  poor  Julia  Foston. 


Lauha  to  Julia, 

Caradoc. 

Julia,  I  have  received  your  very  wise  letter ; 
and  as  I  have  a  nimble  apprehension,  from  the 
first  reading  I  drew  this  sage  inference,  that  in 
actual  practical  wisdom,  I  beat  you  and  all  the 
refining  philosophers  under  the  moon.  Whilst 
you  are  doubting  of  the  existence  of  happiness, 
or  inquiring  where  it  is  to  be  found,  or  what 
stuff  it  is  made  of,  I  am  humbly  content  with 
accepting  it  without  any  inquiry  at  all.  Doubt- 
less I  prefer  a  full  feast  with  my  Julia,  but 
when  that  is  unattainable,  I  pick  up  my  morsels 
and  crumbs  of  comfort  as  I  can. 

Man  is  unhappy  only  when  he  reflects,  says 
one.  Man  was  created  for  happiness,  says  ano- 
ther. Ergo,  man  was  not  created  for  reflection. 

Julia,  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  wisdom. 
Till  this  moment  of  conviction,  I  as  little  sus- 
pected myself  capable  of  making  a  syllogism,  as 
a  clock.  Unless  you  can  make  syllogisms  also, 
bow  your  head,  and  listen  to  instruction. 

When  I  think  of  our  hapless  Miss  Melton, 
it  makes  my  heart  ache ;  therefore  I  contrive  to 
think  of  her  as  seldom  as  I  can.  It  is  true,  I 
am  forced  to  make  pitiful  shifts  here  for  this 
purpose,  because  both  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  art  are  horribly  out  of  tune.  The  intellects 
are  all  unstrung,  as  well  as  the  violins  and  vio- 
loncellos. I  do  not  mean  out  of  humour,  Julia; 
take  care  of  your  constructions ;  and  for  love, 
we  will  match  any  two  pair  of  turtle  doves  in 
the  area  of  Henneth  Castle ;  at  least  we  bill  and 
coo  as  often. 

These  fond  animals,  you  know,  are  the  very 
patterns  of  true  love  and  constancy  ;  and  since 
billing  and  cooing  are  their  external  signs,  why 
not  ours  ?  Snarlers,  indeed,  say  we  can't  hold 
out ;  but  for  my  part  I  have  been  here  a  week 
before,  and  a  week  after  marriage,  and  perceive 
no  difference.  Smack  in  one  corner,  and  smack 
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In  another,  from  morning  until  night.  How, 
in  the  night,  they  may  choose  to  vary  this  celes- 
tial music,  it  does  not  become  us  poor  sinful 
virgins  to  guess.  But  as  matrimony  is  a  divine 
institution,  all  that  belongeth  thereunto  must 
be  heavenly  also. 

None  of  your  wise  reprehensions,  Julia ;  I 
learn  new  things  every  day :  your  lessons,  I 
find,  only  serve  to  keep  simple  girls  in  ignorance, 
under  the  specious  name  of  modesty.  You  are 
a  prude,  Miss  Julia,  I  have  my  new  sister's  own 
word  for  it,  and  she  makes  it  a  rule  to  speak  of 
every  thing — as  it  is. 

Shall  she,  because  she  is  a  woman,  be  exclu- 
ded from  animadverting  upon  the  works  of  na- 
ture ?  Whatsoever  is,  is  right ;  and  what  is 
right,  it  can't  be  wrong  to  talk  about.  For  her 
part,  she  is  above  so  false  and  ridiculous  a  mo- 
desty. So  she  is,  Julia.  And  under  so  able  an 
instructor,  so  will  Harriet  in  a  little  time ;  al- 
ready she  begins  to  talk  learnedly  of  vulgar 
prejudices. 

As  to  you,  Julia,  I  have  no  hopes ;  you  are 
the  child  of  error ;  I  should  only  throw  away 
my  instructions  to  continue  the  subject:  sup- 
pose, instead  of  it,  I  indulge  you  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  nuptial  day ;  tell  you  how  the 
lovely  brides  were  decorated;  with  innocence 
and  purity  within,  with  raiment  of  the  purest 
white  without;  how  prettily  the  rural  maids 
strewed  the  way  to  church  with  flowers ;  the 
number,  the  order,  and  the  contents  of  the 
coaches. 

In  all  marriages,  you  know  Juno  is  a  lady  of 
prime  consideration ;  nay,  she  has  been  known 
to  condescend  even  to  a  clandestine  marriage  in 
a  cave. 

Some  people  make  a  greater  account  of  Venus 
and  her  chubby  lad,  but  we  did  well  enough 
without  'em. 

In  their  stead  we  had  one  Plutus,  a  dirty 
looking  deity,  but  of  monstrous  great  account. 
The  Graces  were  engaged  elsewhere:  and  in- 
deed, of  all  the  celestials,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man above  mentioned  were  all  we  had,  and  all 
we  wanted. 

I  don't  reckon  upon  Momus,  who  only  skulk- 
ed and  made  mouths,  but  never  came  into  com- 
pany. 

Of  earthly  stars  we  had — not  one:  no  one 
virgin  strewing  the  church- way  path  ;  nor  any 
church- way  path  to  strew ;  for  at  the  unca- 
nonical  hour  of  midnight,  by  the  good  leave  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  we  did  the  busi- 
ness in  a  chamber.  And  then,  Julia,  good 
night. 

After  all  this  trifling,  I  am  sick  at  heart.  I 
have  no  wants  or  wishes  that  can  be  gratified 
here :  that  they  all  centre  in  the  society  of  my 
Julia  and  her  friends,  witnesseth  her  affection- 
ate 

Laura  Stanley. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

The  Bastile. 

Yes,  here  I  am,  Jack,  living  in  a  quiet,  snug 
way,  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  I 
swear  I  never  coveted  this  honour,  but  Fortune 
sometimes  will  confer  her  favours  on  humble, 
unaspiring  people;  and  very  often,  as  in  my 
case,  on  slender  degrees  of  merit. 

I  had  business  to  transact  at  Amiens  for 
Mynheer  Van  Hogen ;  it  was  the  settling  an 
account  of  years,  in  which  some  errors  had 
crept,  with  a  banker's  house :  I  succeeded  in 
discovering  these  errors,  and  paid  myself  the 
applause  due  to  my  parts.  But  as  something 
or  other  of  thee,  Jack,  of  thee,  my  brother,  will 
still  mingle  with  whatsoever  I  do,  so  in  making 
up  the  packet  I  clapt  therein — my  passport ; 
which  returned  to  the  place  of  its  nativity, 
whilst  I  journeyed  forwards  to  Paris,  where  I 
arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

It  is  not  without  cause  that  the  fame  of 
French  politeness  has  gone  amongst  the  nations ; 
for  the  following  morning  I  had  attending  my 
levee  an  officer  of  the  police,  who,  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  congratulated  me  on  my  safe 
arrival,  and  begged,  as  a  particular  favour,  I 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  let  him  see  my 
passport. 

Without  doubt,  Monsieur. — Accordingly  I 
produced  it  from  the  place  of  its  usual  deposi- 
tion, and  wrapt  in  the  same  covering  as  it  had 
when  I  put  it  in  the  commandant's  -hands  at 
Amiens,  I  delivered  it  to  the  officer  of  the  por 
lice. 

My  gentleman  returned  it  me  with  a  look  of 
displeasure,  observing,  he  did  not  understand 
Dutch,  and  did  not  expect  an  insult.  The 
paper  was  a  very  material  one  of  my  friend 
Hogen's,  and  informed  me  fully  of  my  mistake: 
with  great  confusion  of  face  I  begged  the  gentle- 
man's pardon,  and  informed  him  all  I  knew  of 
the  matter. 

My  representation  might  be  true,  he  said, 
but  it  was  also  possible  it  might  not;  and  whe- 
ther it  was  or  no,  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  me 
before  the  lieutenant  de  police.  C'est  tres  rai- 
sonnable,  says  I,  and  away  we  went. 

The  lieutenant  de  police,  with  an  excess  of 
politeness,  lamented  the  harshness  of  the  duty 
that  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  sending 
to  the  Bastile  a  gentleman  of  my  appearance. 

What,  before  I  have  seen  your  opera  comique, 
Monsieur  ?  said  I. 

It  will  only  be  a  small  delay,  says  he,  till 
your  passport  arrives. 

But,  replies  I,  I  have  been  informed  by  some 
of  my  countrymen,  that  after  they  had  seen  the 
Bastile,  they  had  no  longer  a  relish  for  any- 
thing that  France  produced. 

It  was  owing  to  too  great  delicacy,  he  said  ; 
had  the  Tower  of  London  a  similar  effect  ? 
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No,  Monsieur,  says  I;  we  never  go  there 

but  by  our  own  consent. 

The  lieutenant  put  the  four  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  upon  his  forehead,  looked  half  a 
minute  upon  the  ground,  and  then  raising  them 
to  me,  Je  vous  entend,  says  he;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference. 

It  is  right  to  think  so  here,  says  I ;  but  in 
England,  Monsieur,  it  would  ruin  us. 

Ah,  Monsieur  L'Anglois.  said  he,  foreigners 
are  much  mistaken,  and  some  of  your  own 
countrymen  also,  if  Englishmen  now  make  their 
own  laws. 

Not  having  a  repartee  ready,  Jack,  I  said 
nothing;  and  the  lieutenant  de  police  very 
civilly  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  his  lady 
and  a  pair  of  smart  daughters,  who  rallied  me 
upon  the  compliment  about  to  be  paid  me,  and 
assured  me,  I  should  be  a  very  happy  man,  if 
the  ladies  laid  no  heavier  chains  upon  me. 

Oh,  but,  says  the  lieutenant,  the  gentleman 
will  love,  a-la-mode  de  son  pays,  with  his  own 
consent. 

Oh,  quoui,  returned  one  of  the  ladies,  just'as 
he  now  visits  the  Bastile. 

At  least,  mademoiselle,  you  will  allow  a  lady's 
bosom  to  be  a  much  more  agreeable  prison. 

More  alluring  at  first  view,  says  she,  I  allow; 
but  few  complain  of  the  torments  of  the  Bastile 
in  such  dolorous  strains  as  lovers  do  of  the  tor- 
ments of  love. 

Nor  will  I,  says  I,  if  you  ladies  will  have  the 
goodness  to  sweeten  my  confinement  by  the 
favour  of  your  society. 

An  English  lady,  Jack,  would  have  considered 
an  hour  about  the  decorum;  these  considered 
only  the  kindness  of  alleviating  a  misfortune, 
which  chance,  not  guilt,  had  produced.  The 
father  confirmed  the  idea,  and  they  drank  coffee 
in  my  new  apartments  the  same  evening. 

The  Hoteh 

Mynheer  Van  Hogen,  on  the  fourth  day,  dis- 
missed me  from  this  agreeable  abode  by  send- 
ing an  express  with  my  passport  immediately 
on  its  discovery  :  with  it  came  thy  letter  with 
two  impertinent  requisitions;  to  learn  of  the 
Dutch  to  salt  herrings,  and  to  look  into  French 
heads  for  ghosts.  I  cry  thee  mercy,  Jack,  the  lat- 
ter requisition  savours  of  a  little  more  depth  than 
can  be  usually  ascribed  to  thy  productions.  It 
came,  I  see,  from  the  father  of  my  Camitha. 

And  what  hath  angered  thee  with  Dutch  po- 
litics ?  Can  any  people  look  straight  forward  bet- 
ter, with  or  without  spectacles  ?  Can  any  people 
have  better  dispositions  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Good  national  qualities,  Jack,  notwith- 
standing John  Bull's  bellowing  against  Dutch 
avarice,  Dutch  meanness,  and  Dutch  perfidy. 
For  the  first,  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  al- 
together as  wholesome  as  English  profusion  ;  for 
the  last,  find  me  one  court,  one  cabinet,  without 


it,  and  abuse  their  High  Mightinesses  as  long  as 
thou  wilt. 

As  to  what  remains,  they  are  so  like  other  peo- 
ple— Fare  thee  well,  Jack. 

Thine, 

Henry  Ciieslyn. 


Julia  to  Laura. 

London. 

As  I  know  my  Laura  writes  archly,  only  to 
her  Julia ;  as  I  know  she  reveres  true  virtue, 
and  feels  the  tender  sensation  of  pity  for  an- 
other's woe,  why  should  I  quarrel  with  that 
playfulness,  not  wantonness  of  heart,  which  is 
one  of  Heaven's  kindest  gifts  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men.  I  know  my  Laura's  heart  in- 
capable of  sporting  really  with  circumstances 
that  wear  the  appearance  of  producing  misery  to 
a  brother  and  sister  ;  for  what  happiness  can  re- 
sult from  marriages  founded  on  gold  and  gran- 
deur ?  Doctor  Gordon  says,  that  if  a  man  and  his 
wife  have  the  good  luck  to  be  blessed  with  the 
same  predominant  passion,  be  it  what  it  may,  it 
bids  fair  to  constitute  a  tolerable  degree  of  hap- 
piness.— Avarice,  for  example,  though,  as  a  phy- 
sician, I  would  by  no  means  prescribe  it  to  the 
fair,  is  often  an  excellent  substitute  for  love ;  and 
in  a  case  I  have  in  my  eye,  did  perform  what 
love  could  scarce  be  expected  to  do.  Mr  Pat- 
tison,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  married  a  very  hand- 
some young  lady  of  twenty-four,  with  a  fortune, 
by  the  Smithfield  notation,  superior  to  his  own. 
The  lady  had  been  brought  up  under  the  eye  of 
her  mother,  a  widow,  and  early  instructed  in  the 
value  of  money ;  the  contemplation  of  which 
supplied  the  place  of  plays,  and  play-houses, 
balls,  visits,  novels,  and  even  romances.  Had 
Mr  Pattison  been  a  man  of  splendour  or  gaiety  ; 
had  he  been  intimate  with  the  great,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  solid  understanding,  the  world  might 
have  been  divided  as  to  the  motive  which  influ- 
enced the  young  lady's  choice :  but  he  had  none 
of  these  requisites. 

The  only  books  he  was  conversant  with,  were 
those  which  taught  to  add  and  multiply  ;  jour- 
nals and  ledgers ;  but  above  all,  a  little  favour- 
ite treatise,  in  the  tabular  way,  of  the  amount 
of  money  at  five  per  cent.  Of  this  no  man  made 
better  use. 

Reasoning  from  our  notions,  Laura,  our  young 
notions,  should  we  not  have  prophesied  this  mar- 
riage must  have  proved  unfortunate?  On  the 
contrary,  few  married  couples  ever  experienced 
so  little  litigation,  so  little  separation  of  opinion  ; 
both  are  engaged  in  the  same  close  pursuit,  and 
both  untainted  by  those  sensibilities  which  rob 
the  silly  part  of  mankind,  under  the  specious 
name  of  charity.    Both,  in  short,  are  happy. 

So  may,  and  so  I  sincerely  hope  will  be,  your 
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brother  and  sister.  After  all,  Laura,  is  it  wis- 
dom, or  is  it  folly,  that  teaches  us  to  dictate  to 
others  on  what  sensations  they  shall  build  their 
felicity  ?  I  begin  to  suspect  the  heart,  though  it 
feels  strongly,  reasons  pitifully. 

My  dear  Laura,  I  am  interrupted  by  a  letter 
from  the  Bastile.    Here  is  a  copy,  read  it. 
Adieu, 

Julia  Foston. 


Laura  to  Julia. 

Caradoc. 

How  came  1,  Julia,  to  take  it  so  strongly  in- 
to my  head,  that  you  had  so  much  more  wisdom 
and  sagacity  than  your  neighbours  ?  People,  as 
they  jog  on  in  the  journey  of  life,  are  under  a 
necessity  of  correcting  their  errors.  Sport  with 
circumstances  that  may  produce  a  brother's  un- 
happiness ! 

To  be  sure  I  was  exulting  that  he  had  missed 
your  divine  ladyship,  who,  notwithstanding  you 
would  have  brought  him  wherewithal  to  feed 
his  ruling  passion  even  to  excess,  would  have  so 
tormented  him,  whenever  you  had  seen  him  about 
to  eat,  that  his  food  would  have  had  no  relish. 
Now,  he  is  happy  in  a  mate  that  will  eat  with 
him  till  "  hunger  grows  of  feeding."  You,  like 
rusty  parsons,  would  have  thought  that  the  gi- 
ver of  all  good  things,  is  more  worthy  adoration 
than  the  things  themselves ;  but  his  affections 
.are  otherwise  settled,  and  I  dare  say  nobody  will 
ever  be  able  to  charge  my  brother  with  incon- 
stancy. 

There  is  Mr  Cheslyn  now,,  brother  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  rid  post  to  the  Bastile,  a  man  of  or- 
dinary understanding ;  plain  in  his  person,  and, 
in  short,  altogether  shocking  to  a  lady  of  any  de- 
licacy :  yet,  it  is  possible  he  may,  somewhere 
or  other,  by  land  or  by  water,  find  a  helpmate 
meet  for  him,  who  may  think  him  sensible  and 
handsome,  and  not  altogether  shocking.  And 
how  would  she  like  such  a  description  ? 

Love  a  necessary  ingredient  in  marriage !  An- 
other instance  how  superficially  you  have  look- 
ed upon  the  things  of  this  world.  But  the  doc- 
tor and  I  shall  correct  you  betwixt  us.  Love ! 
the  greatest  thief  of  felicity,  both  in  matrimony 
and  out  of  it!  If  love,  indeed,  was  a  definite 
quality,  or,  in  other  words,  if  those  who  had  it 
knew  what  they  would  be  at,  something  might 
be  said  in  its  favour. 

But  it  is  absolutely  undescribable,  untouch- 
able, unin variable,  unimmutable^  and  quite,  as 
grammarians  phrase  it,  of  the  adjective  breed. 
Gold,  on  the  contrary,  is  substantive,  palpable, 
solid,  immutable,  even  by  fire ;  and  those  who 
love  it  are  immutable  also-  They  know  what 
they  would  be  at ;  and  every  sensible  addition 
to  the  heap  is  bliss  unequivocal. 

Now  love,  being  made  up  of  light  evanescent 


things,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  nothings, 
cannot  be  gathered  into  a  heap.  Ogles,  sighs, 
squeezes,  oaths,  do  not  admit  of  aggregation, 
and  in  the  even  scale  of  prudence,  a  guinea  will 
weigh  down  a  million.  And  yet  this  is  the  airy 
food  young  girls  devour  so  voraciously. 

The  doctor  told  you  a  tale,  Julia,  for  the  im- 
provement of  your  understanding ;  I  will  tell 
you  another. 

There  liveth  at  Carmarthen,  and  hath  lived 
almost  fifty  good  years,  Mr  Abraham  Pymnel, 
with  the  excellent  character  of  thinking  little, 
speaking  less,  and  doing — nothing  at  all.  But 
these  are  not  his  only  talents.  To  sum  up  these 
as  briefly  as  possible,  he  possesses  paternally  and 
fraternally  (for  a  younger  brother  died  at  Ma- 
dras in  the  very  act  of  accumulating)  ninety 
thousand  pounds. 

Now  Abraham  journeyed  to  Caradoc,  and  eat 
bread,  and  abode  there  many  years. 

And  fire  flew  from  the  eyes  of  the  maiden 
Laura,  and  burned  and  grieved  him  sorely. 

And  he  said  unto  Sir  Owen,  speak  thou  now 
to  the  father  of  the  virgin,  and  say  unto  him  ; 

Abraham  asketh  of  thee  thy  daughter  Laura 
to  wife ;  moreover  he  desireth  no  portion,  nor 
any  of  thy  wealth,  for  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
him. 

And  Sir  Owen  spake  unto  the  father,  and  the 
father  unto  the  mother,  and  the  mother  unto  the 
brother  and  sister  ; 

And  all  with  one  voice  spake  unto  the  maiden, 
saying,  art  thou  wise  ? 

And  the  maiden  answered  and  said,  I  am  not 
wise. 

Then  said  they  unto  her,  if  thou  puttest  wis- 
dom away  from  thee,  put  thou  not  obedience  al- 
so. And  they  departed,  leaving  the  maiden  to 
weep. 

And  weep  she  did,  indeed,  Julia  ;  but  the  sor- 
rows of  children  are  short  lived ;  they  are  soon 
at  their  playthings  again  ;  and,  I  suppose,  over 
and  above,  I  am  to  be  favoured  with  severe  re- 
prehensions from  you,  Miss  Julia,  for  levity,  at 
least,  if  not  impiety.  But  what  shall  I  care  till 
I  am  wise? 

The  next  morning,  before  my  father  and  mo- 
ther came  down,  my  brother  and  sister  renewed 
the  attack.  I  thanked  them  very  respectfully 
for  their  kind  and  generous  care ;  allowed  that 
the  gentleman  had  infinite  merit :  that  the  ta- 
king a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley,  without 
a  portion,  was  vastly  heroical  ;  and  giving  her 
so,  would  convince  the  world  of  its  error  in  im- 
puting pride  to  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Stanley  ; 
and  would  confirm  it  in  its  opinion  of  my  bro«. 
ther's  extensive  prudence. 

Was  this  a  compliment,  Julia,  that  deserved 
the  sullens  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ?  And 
ought  my  papa  and  mamma  to  have  embraced 
this  mode  of  shewing  their  displeasure  ? 

After  dinner  the  gentlemen  sat  rather  longer 
than  common  at  their  bottles,  applauding,  as  I 
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afterwards  found,  tho  uncommon  generosity  of 
Mr  Pymnel,  who  whispered  Sir  Owen,  that  over 
and  above  his  former  offers,  if  the  young  lady 
could  get  over  her  objections  to  him,  he  would, 
on  the  day  of  marriage,  make  her  a  present  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  for  her  sole  and  proper 
use,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

And  all  for  what  ?  Only  to  let  him  lie  with 
me.  Now  if  the  man  would  only  desire  this  tri- 
fling favour  for  a  month  or  two,  without  those 
indecent  formalities  of  better  and  worse,  and  ha- 
ving and  holding,  it  would  indicate,  as  my  sis- 
ter said,  a  very  shallow  understanding  to  refuse 
him. 

But  year  after  year,  Julia,  till  death  us  do 
part,  requires  a  little  more  consideration. 

Please  to  direct  your  next  philippic  to  my  fa- 
ther's, in  Devonshire,  where  we  are  going  in  a 
group,  Pymnel  and  all. 

Yours, 

According  to  the  advice  you  give, 

Laura  Stanley. 


Julia  to  Laura. 

London. 

Your  gaiety,  my  Laura,  whatsoever  form  it 
takes,  comes  from  a  heart  so  innocent  and  pure, 
and  by  its  being  exerted  on  your  own  miseries, 
shews  itself  to  be  so  constitutional  also,  that 
henceforward  be  as  whimsical  as  you  will ;  only 
do  not  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  burning  the 
lively  and  agreeable  that  falls  from  your  pen, 
on  account  of  a  certain  debasing  mixture  j  that 
should  it  fall  hereafter  under  the  inspection  of 
an  ill  judging  or  malevolent  eye,  the  lovely  wri- 
ter may  be  supposed  to  possess  a  mind  a  little 
too  gawdy. 

You  conclude  your  letter,  Latira,  as  if  you 
really  hesitated  about  Mr  Pymnel's  offer :  if  so, 
your  portrait  of  him  is  unjust.  I  know  you  too 
well  to  believe  you  would  be  induced  by  his  ten 
thousand  pounds  merely,  to  hesitate  a  moment. 
I  would  lay  a  wager  the  man  has  other  re- 
spectabilities, and  who  shall  call  his  judgment 
in  question,  from  an  action  that  evinces  its  soli- 
dity ?  You  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  assign  a  very 
vulgar  motive  for  this  action ;  but  though  you 
are  a  pretty  little  body  enough,  your  vanity, 
child,  must  be  conspicuous  to  suppose  your  per- 
son would  fetch  that  price,  even  in  Cir cassia. 

Wit,  you  know,  takes  with  some  men,  and 
sense  with  others  ;  good  humour  is  to  the  taste 
of  all.  Mr  Pymnel  may  have  an  eye  more  pene- 
trating than  you  are  pleased  to  allow ;  and, 
possibly,  may  have  discovered  a  few  glimpses  of 
these  qualities  in  your  ladyship. 

I  have  reason  to  dispute  them  all,  since  you 
have  so  kindly  disburdened  me  of  sagacity. 
But  I  will  strive  to  regain  my  lost  credit  with 
you,  by  giving,  as  you  ask,  advice  in  this  dilem- 


ma, which,  I  will  presume,  is  the  very  best  that 
can  be  given,  whatsoever  parents  or  guardians, 
fools  or  philosophers,  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
Do  as  you  like. 

Ladies  compound  the  matrimonial  draught 
with  a  great  variety  of  ingredients.  Some  sea- 
son high  with  love ;  others  are  contented  with  a 
very  moderate  portion  ;  and  there  are  who  re- 
ject it  entirely.    Do  as  you  like. 

At  length,  Laura,  we  have  heard  some  news 
of  Miss  Melton  :  the  intelligence  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  honest  John  Morgan.  The  poor  fel- 
low, with  ten  guineas  quilted  in  a  belt,  to  be 
wore  for  safety  next  his  skin,  has  been  tramp- 
ing on  foot  along  the  coast  to  the  extremity  of 
Cornwall,  and  thence  by  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth for  London.  The  journey  has  taken  him 
up  two  months,  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  amply 
repaid  by  a  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  the 
bravery  of  our  English  sailors  and  officers  in  en- 
gagements of  single  vessels,  with  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  half  a  dozen,  cowardly  French  and 
Spanish.  We  were  under  the  necessity  of  hear- 
ing several  of  these  in  the  order  they  were  learnt, 
for  John  assured  us,  that  if  he  was  forced  to 
souse  at  once  into  the  middle  of  his  story,  he 
should  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. 

At  length  it  appeared,  that  falling  into  com- 
pany at  St  Ives,  with  a  parcel  of  sailors,  a  gar- 
dener's servant  came  in,  and  accosted  one  of 
them  with  a  How  do'st  do,  Dick  ?  When  didst 
see  thy  old  master,  Captain  Suthall  ? — Now  this 
was  a  joke,  and  please  your  honour,  said  Morgan, 
because  the  captain  had  used  the  same  sailor  in 
a  barbarous  manner,  and  cheated  him  of  half 
his  pay. 

The  sailor  making  no  answer,  the  gardener 
said  he  lately  carried  to  his  ship  a  boat-full  of 
garden  stuff.  Whilst  they  were  delivering,  the 
gardener  continued  to  ask  of  one  sailor,  and  then 
of  another,  how  many  prizes  they  had  made  ? 
To  which  no  answer  was  returned.  At  length  one 
of  the  sailors,  with  many  sea  oaths,  fell  to  cur- 
sing two  ladies  who  were  upon  deck,  and  swore 
that  kidnapping  them  there  jades,  had  kept 
them  three  weeks  out  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
spoiled  their  luck. 

All  circumstances  considered,  however,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  this  was  Miss  Mel- 
ton, and  must  therefore  wait  patiently  for  the 
return  of  Suthall,  when  our  gentlemen  deter- 
mine to  take  very  active  measures  against  him. 
Plymouth  being  his  station,  Mr  Sutton  is  to  stay 
there  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  and  John 
Morgan  to  be  sent  there  also,  as  being  likely  to 
gain  intelligence. 

One  circumstance  concerning  John  I  must  tell 
you.  He  had  learned  to  write  at  the  village 
where  his  youth  was  spent,  but  after  he  had  list- 
ed for  a  soldier,  had  no  occasion  to  use  this  ta- 
lent. Now  John  suspecting  this  intelligence 
might  be  worth  communicating,  got  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  began  to  scrawl  away  ;  but  his  let- 
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ters  were  so  mis-shapen  that  he  could  not  himself 
tell  what  they  were  designed  for.  Poor  John 
was  vext  to  the  soul,  and  wholly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon,  till  he  remembered 
he  had  left  the  hand  he  had  learned  to  write 
with  at  Tyconderoga. 

My  dear  Laura,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  of 
your  budding  loves. 

Adieu. 

Julia  Foston. 


Laura  to  Julia. 

Wigton. 

When  I  received  your  last  epistle,  in  which 
you  have  concentrated  the  very  spirit  and  es- 
sence of  admonition,  I  reinstated  you  in  all 
your  former  rights  of  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

Now,  says  I,  by  the  help  of  my  Julia's  pre- 
cept, I  shall  be  able  to  surmount  all  obstacles 
that  undutiful  fathers  and  mothers  are  so  fond 
of  throwing  in  the  way  of  their  enamoured  and 
obedient  children.  Now  let  haughty  brothers 
and  sisters  insult,  exult,  and  domineer,  I  am 
armed.  The  precept  appeared  so  deep,  so  pro- 
found, so  satisfactory,  and,  above  all,  so  easy, 
that  I  never  dreamt  of  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
execution. 

Yes,  says  I,  I  will  do  as  I  like.  Nature,  rea- 
son, and  Julia,  all  command  it. 

If  nature,  reason,  and  Julia,  would  teach  fine 
ladies  to  know  what  they  like  also,  it  would  be  a 
most  uncommon  service.  How  I  stumbled  up- 
on this  unlucky  thought,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it 
haunted  me  like  a  troubled  ghost,  and  convin- 
ced me,  at  last,  your  precept  was  not  worth  a 
straw. 

Well,  Julia,  it  is  not  my  fault  if  you  do  not  see 
and  acknowledge  the  vastness  of  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  if  you  do,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the 
number  of  arguments  which  occurred  to  me  for 
the  pro  and  the  con,  nor  at  the  ease  with  which  I 
reduced  them  to  two  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

For  the  pro — Liberty  and  property ; 

For  the  con — A  man  I  don't  like. 

Every  Englishman  feels  the  infinite  value  of 
the  first :  and  few  women  set  any  value  at  all 
upon  the  latter.  When  arguments  are  so  entirely 
equal,  they  might  as  well  not  be  weighed  at  all. 

I  was  as  forward  as  ever  :  but  though  I  could 
not  answer  my  own  wisdom,  I  was  sufficient 
for  that  of  others. 

Against  the  arguments  of  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, I  was  armed  by  pride ;  against  my  brother 
and  sister,  by  resentment  and  contempt. 

A  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley  put  up  by 
auction  to  the  best  bidder ;  a-going,  a-going ; 
knocked  down  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

This  was  the  burden  of  my  song,  and  I  sung 
it  with  such  spirit  and  so  many  variations^  that 
of  twelve  pitched  battles,  I  fairly  won  eleven  : 
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the  odd  one  was  lost  by  the  high  tone  of  se- 
verity  in  which  my  father,  assisted  by  my  bro- 
ther, spoke. 

Miss,  truly,  had  behaved  in  so  confident  a 
manner,  had  said  so  many  bold  things,  and  seem- 
ed, in  short,  so  impatient  of  a  father's  authority, 
that  he  thought,  for  his  part,  it  would  be  right 
to  lay  it  aside ;  and  with  it,  all  the  other  relations 
of  a  parent  also.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  for 
this  time  yielded  the  victory. 

This  ungenerous  menace  was  afterwards  push- 
ed so  far  by  my  kind  brother,  that  my  spirit 
was  roused  to  the  utmost ;  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear saying,  that  since  avarice  was  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  action ;  since  neither  the  honour  of  a 
family,  nor  the  happiness  of  a  daughter,  were  of 
any  weight ;  and  as  I  could  not  be  rendered 
more  unhappy  by  any  possible  event,  than  mar- 
riage with  Mr  Pymnel  would  make  me,  they 
must  execute  their  pleasure.  Alienation  from 
my  family,  had  my  family  been  kind,  would 
have  been  the  most  insupportable  affliction  ;  but 
my  brother  and  sister  had  of  late  taken  infinite 
pains  to  mitigate  its  severity. 

And  so  you  would  fly  to  Miss  Foston,  I  sup- 
pose, says  my  brother,  whom  you  prefer  to  fa- 
ther, mother,  every  relation  in  life  ? 

A  kind  friend,  replied  I,  is  at  least  as  good  as 
an  inimical  brother. — I  hadbeen  utterly  undone, 
he  said,  by  my  residence  at  Henneth  Castle ;  so 
much  freedom  of  will ;  so  much  acting  according 
to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  he  had  no  notion  of  it. 

I  believe  so,  says  I. 

If  Mr  Foston  submits  to  be  governed  by  his 

daughter,  like  a — a  A  what,  brother?  It 

was  no  reason  other  fathers  should  ;  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  end,  it  would  not  be  so  much  for  his 
daughter's  advantage.  It  did  not  serve  to  raise 
the  lady  at  all,  in  his  opinion. 

It  is  not  worth  your  while,  brother,  to  inveigh 
against  Miss  Foston  now  ;  it  only  serves  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  fox  and  grapes. 

The  gentleman  grew  high  in  anger,  and  bit 
his  lips  most  furiously. — I  am  not  convinced, 
miss,  but  you  have  other  views  still  more  dis- 
honourable, in  desiring  to  fly  from  your  father's 
house. 

Desiring  to  fly,  brother !  that  is  an  error  of 
expression,  I  believe ;  if  I  am  turned  out,  you 
know,  I  must  go  where  I  can. 

And  do  you  think,  sister,  Mr  Foston's  stew- 
ard, the  nephew  of  a  dirty  mechanic,  a  fit  son- 
in-law  for  Sir  Richard  Stanley  ? 

I  suppose,  sir,  he  will  never  aspire  at  the  al- 
liance, unless  emboldened  to  it  by  a  comparison 
with  Mr  Pymnel,  to  whom,  in  point  of  extrac- 
tion, he  is,  I  think,  on  a  par :  in  all  other  re- 
spects, he  must  be  humble  indeed,  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiority. 

And  you  really  avow  your  affection  for  him  ? 

Really  I  do  not,  brother.    I  think  him  too 
wise  to  encumber  himself  with  a  pennyless  girl 
of  quality,  disowned  by  her  family.  But  should 
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it  be  otherwise,  your  ends  will  be  as  well  an- 
swered as  if  I  married  Mr  Pymnel :  and  (burst- 
ing into  tears  spite  of  myself)  when  I  am  no 
longer  the  daughter,  no  longer  the  sister  of  any- 
body, no  family  blood  can  be  dishonoured, 
should  I  contract  alliance  with  a  chimney-sweep- 
er. 

If  I  may  presume  to  give  my  father  advice, 
it  should  not  be  to  send  you  out  of  the  house, 
but  to  keep  you  in. 

Upon  bread  and  water,  I  suppose.  Do  it,  sir. 
Go  on  in  that  noble,  that  generous  track :  I  shall 
not  be  behindhand  in  repaying  these  benefits 
with  the  consideration  they  deserve.  And  with 
this,  I  stalked  away  like  a  tragedy  queen. 

I  am  very  unhappy,  Julia ;  yet  I  must  and 
will  laugh  ;  when  this  propensity  leaves  me,  I 
am  undone  indeed.  m  * 

Hitherto  my  noble  lover  had  never  opened  his 
lips  to  me,  except,  Your  health,  Miss  Laura ;  Miss 
Laura,  your  very  good  health :  nor  did  he  seem 
desirous  of  any  nearer  intercourse,  for  which  very 
reason,  perhaps,  I  did.  Finding  himself,  one 
afternoon,  betrayed  into  a  tete-a-tete,  the  poor 
man  seemed  to  be  seized,  of  a  sudden,  with 
such  intolerable  pangs  of  body,  that  I  was  alarm- 
ed :  his  mouth  opened  also,  and  out  of  it  came—- 
a  cough.  I  sat  a  few  minutes  with  all  possi- 
ble patience,  and  the  symptoms  seeming  rather 
aggravated,  I  expressed  my  sorrow  for  his  dis- 
order with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  asked  if 
I  should  send  for  help. 

Lord  bless  you,  says  he,  no,  miss,  I'm  pure 
and:  hearty,  thank  God ;  only,  as  I  never  went 
a-courting  before,  why,  like,  it  had  almost  over- 
come me. 

It  seems  hard  work,  indeed.  And  so  you  are 
come  a-courting  to  me,  Mr  Pymnel  ? 

Yes,  miss.    (Silence  five  minutes.) 

Would  you  choose  to  court  me  now,  Mr  Pym- 
nel, or  defer  it  till  another  opportunity  ? 

Nay,  now's  as  good  as  another  time.  (Silence 
three.) 

And  you  want  to  marry  me,  Mr  Pymnel  ? 

Yes,  miss,  that's  the  short  and  the  long  of  it. 

And  what  would  you  marry  me  for  ? 

Why,  what  do  other  folks  marry  for,  miss  ? 

Some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another,  I  be- 
lieve. But  you  are  old,  Mr  Pymnel,  and  I  am 
young. 

Yes,  miss,  and  so  I  pays  for  the  difference. 

And  is  there  never  a  woman  at  Carmarthen, 
about  your  own  age,  that  you  could  like  to  mar- 
ry, and  save  all  that  money  ? 

Lord  love  you,  miss,  they  be  pulling  caps  for 
me  at  Carmarthen,  both  old  and  young ;  but  I 
never  fancied  nobody  but  you. 

And  what  did  you  fancy  me  for,  Mr  Pymnel  ? 

'Cause  you  was  so  pure  goodnatured  and  fun- 
ny, miss  ;  I  thought  if  I  could  get  you,  I  should 
be  happy  and  merry  all  the  livelong  day. 

Then  all  you  want  is  to  be  happy  and  merry 
all  the  livelong  day  ? 


Yes,  miss. 

Well  then,  I'll  have  you.  But  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you  at  night — we  won't  lie 
together,  Mr  Pymnel. 

What !  never,  miss  ? 

No,  never,  never.  I  swear  never  to  break 
this  resolution. 

Then  the  bargain's  off,  miss ;  for  I  have  a 
power  of  money,  and  would  fain  have  an  heir. 

Of  your  own  begetting,  Mr  Pymnel  ? 

To  be  sure,  miss. 

Then  the  bargain's  off,  as  you  say ;  and  so, 
since  we  can't  agree,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  to  take  your  leave,  and  return  to  Carmar- 
then. 

This,  my  dear  Julia,  is  all  the  courtship  I  have 
yet  had,  but  my  gentleman  seems  in  no  haste  to 
depart. 

If  he  should  prevail  on  himself  to  court  me 
again,  I  shall  endeavour,  should  it  be  possible, 
to  make  him  feel. 

Laugh  as  much  as  you  will,  Julia,  but  pity 
also  your  tragi-comic 

Laura  Stanley. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Corunna. 

Yes,  brother,  metaphysical  disquisitions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man,  are  unsatisfactory. 
As  you  say,  man  is  a  horse,  and  would  be  an 
ass,  if  the  loss  of  a  woman  could  give  him  cor- 
poral pangs  beyond  his  power  of  patience. 

I  hope,  brother,  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
no  small  degree  of  philosophy,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  on  the  receipt  of  yours,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  truly  lovely  Miss  Mel- 
ton, I  sought  not,  as  many  fool-hardy  English- 
men would  have  done,  the  aid  of  a  pistol ;  never 
once  thought  of  my  garters  ;  and  although  the 
ocean  was  just  under  my  nose,  it  never  entered 
my  head,  how  kindly  and  how  soon  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  my  cares. 

Once  more  I  read  thy  elaborate  epistle,  and, 
struck  with  the  depth  of  thy  reasoning  on  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  repeal  its  own  acts, 
I  called  for  a  flask  of  Burgundy,  and,  looking 
up  at  the  bewitching  eyes  of  one  of  heaven's  best 
and  fairest  gifts,  who  sat  by  my  side,  determi- 
ned to  try  the  cause  after  thy  own  prescription. 

Once  I  had  her  not.    Most  true. 

Once  she  was  not  necessary  to  thy  happiness. 
What,  before  I  had  seen  her,  Jack  ? 

The  ideas  that  made  her  so,  are  newly  asso- 
ciated. Meaning,  belike,  that  a  rope  newly 
twisted  is  easier  undone  than  an  old  one. 

Once  I  had  her  not.  That  is  to  say,  think  no 
longer  of  what  thou  thoughtest  on  yesterday,  the 
clay  before,  and  every  day  for  six  happy  months. 
Annihilate  this  space,  and  all  the  fond  ideas  it 
brought :  go  not  backward,  like  a  crab,  progres- 
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feivetyj  but  jump  it  back  at  once ;  nothing  so 
easy.  If  remembrance  will  set  the  lovely  maid, 
with  all  her  attractive  powers,  before  thee, 
knock  thy  head  against  a  post.  What  is  man 
when  he  eannot  exercise  the  power  of  omnipo- 
tence over  his  own  faculties  ? 

Once  I  had  her  not.    But  I  have  her  now, 
says  I,  catching  the  lovely  maid  to  my  bosom. 
The  lovely  maid  returned  my  embrace  with 
sweet,  but  modest  ardour. 
The  fair  Parisian  who  visited  me  in  the  Bas- 

tile  Pshaw  !  From  Paris  I  rode  post  to 

Brest ;  presented  Mr  Melton's  letters,  with  my 
power  of  attorney ;  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion; dined  with  one;  supped  with  another; 
laughed  at  the  war,  and  at  my  country's  poli- 
tics; received  bills  of  exchange;  transmitted 
I  them  to  Van  Hogen  ;  and  finally,  departed  for 
Nantes.  All  over  the  globe,  as  far  as  I  know, 
merchants  adhere  strictly  to  two  principal  arti- 
cles, which  may  be  called  their  points  of  honour, 
payment  of  debts,  and  performance  of  contracts. 
The  exceptions  are  few.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
find  Mr  Fabrier,  of  Bourdeaux,  one ;  though, 
the  morning  after  my  arrival,  he  crossed  the  bay 
to  Corunna,  without  leaving  me  an  apology. 
-  Whether  a  man's  head,  Jack,  be  running  upon 
an  old  mistress  or  a  new  one,  his  imagination  is 
apt  to  be  troublesome  in  the  fair  one's  absence. 
In  order  to  get  relief,  I  went  to  Corunna :  Mr 
Fabrier  was  gone  to  Vigo,  but  his  return  was 
expected  in  three  days  ;  two  of  these  I  spent  in 
viewing  the  place.  On  the  third  morning  I 
walked  to  the  harbour,  which  I  found  unusual- 
ly crowded:  an  English  privateer,  miserably 
shattered,  was  sent  in,  a  prize  to  an  American 
cruizer,  who  intended  to  run  into  Nantes  or 
Bourdeaux,  but  was  prevented  by  contrary 
winds.  Curiosity  led  me  to  the  side  of  the  dock, 
where  passed  me  the  officers  of  the  English  pri- 
vateer, and  two  ladies,  guarded,  or  rather  attend- 
ed, by  a  party  of  their  conquerors.  Judge  of 
my  amazement  when  one  of  the  ladies  shrieked 
out  my  name,  sprung  into  my  arms,  and  faint- 
ed away.  I  supported  her  out  of  pure  compas- 
sion, and  so  great  was  my  blindness  and  confu- 
sion of  thought,  that  I  gazed  upon  the  other  lady 
two  minutes  before  I  could  recognize  the  fea- 
tures of  Mrs  Tyrrel.  Mrs  Tyrrel,  Jack  !  It  was 
two  minutes  more  before  I  could  be  made  to  com- 
prehend I  had  Miss  Melton  in  my  arms.  I  bore 
my  lovely  burthen  to  a  neighbouring  shop; 
calling  out  to  Mrs  Tyrrel  to  follow,  and  begging 
loudly,  in  French,  that  the  door  might  be  kept 
clear.  On  the  instant  a  genteel  young  man,  in  the 
English  dress,  spoke  to  some  sailors  with  an  air 
of  authority,  who  effectually  kept  off  the  crowd. 
Miss  Melton  recovered,  and  recollecting  her  si- 
tuation, fell  into  a  most  violent  fit  of  trembling, 
during  which  she  caught  fast  hold  of  my  arm 
with  looks  of  sweet  terror.  I  soothed  her  into 
some  composure,  when  she  was  again  alarmed 
by  a  dispute  at  the  door.    Oh,  says  she,  that 


horrid  Suthall ! — Don't  be  frighted,  miss,  says 
Mrs  Tyrrel ;  thank  God,  his  power  is  expired, 
and  Captain  Panton  is  your  friend. — Suthall  and 
Panton  !  What  a  confusion  of  ideas  did  these 
names  present  I 

1  hope,  sir,  says  a  rough  voice  at  the  door, 
you  are  more  of  a  gentleman  than  to  abuse  your 
victory  by  separating  me  from  the  ladies  ? 

I  make  no  war  upon  ladies,  replies  the  other, 
nor  shall  you  whilst  I  can  defend  them ;  they 
are  at  perfect  liberty.  Then  stepping  into  the 
shop,  he  spoke  aloud,  Is  it  your  inclination, 
Miss  Melton,  to  go  with  Captain  Suthall  ? 

Oh,  no,  no,  says  she,  never,  never,  clasping 
her  hands :  he  stole  me  by  base  violence  from 
my  father,  Captain  Panton,  and  from  friends 
dearer  to  me  than  life. 

You  was  my  prisoner,  madam,  says  Suthall, 
roughly,  I  had  a  right  to  you. 

For  the  manner  in  which  you  exercised  that 
right,  Captain  Suthall,  I  am  much  your  debtor, 
as  well  as  for  the  base  revenge  you  have  lately 
taken,  in  informing  against  this  lady's  father. 
These  obligations  I  propose  to  acknowledge. 
Know  in  me,  the  assertor  of  this  lady's  inno- 
cence ;  the  man  who  once  delivered  her  out  of 
the  power  of  that  vile  bawd,  your  infamous  as- 
sociate ;  and  know  me  your  determined  enemy 
for  life. — Captain  Panton,  I  am  sorry  our  coun- 
try's quarrel  will  not  permit  me  to  be  so  much 
your  friend  as  your  merit  demands,  and  my 
heart  desires.  I  have  open  letters  to  you  from 
Mr  Melton,  which  will  explain  to  you  the  inte- 
rest I  have  in  his  and  this  lady's  concerns.  In 
the  meantime  permit  me  to  conduct  the  ladies 
to  my  posada,  where  your  company  will  be  an 
addition  to  my  pleasure. — Panton  thanked  me 
politely,  said  he  was  happy  to  find  the  ladies 
had  a  better  protector  than  the  rough  occupa- 
tion of  war  would  allow  him  to  be.  He  would 
settle  with  the  commander  of  the  fort  the  man- 
ner of  disposing  his  prisoners,  and^  that  done, 
would  wait  on  us. 

Whilst  Miss  Melton,  Mrs  Tyrrel,  and  my- 
self, were  enjoying,  in  our  posada,  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  necessary  explanations,  my  servant 
arrived  from  Bourdeaux  with  a  packet  from 
Holland,  containing  your  short  letter,  brother, 
and  a  long  one  from  Tom  Sutton. 

Captain  Panton  came  to  dinner,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  English  crew  in  easy  confinement, 
and  obtained  for  the  officers,  liberty  of  the  town 
on  their  parole.  He  gave  us  the  history  of  the 
engagement,  in  which  there  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, except  the  inveteracy  with  which  the 
crews  on  both  sides  fought,  owing  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  former  engagement.  He  did 
justice  to  the  bravery  of  Suthall,  and  owned  his 
own  weight  of  metal  was  superior.  Of  Mr 
Melton  he  spoke  with  reverence,  and  mentioned 
his  generosity  to  himself  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est gratitude.  He  acknowledged  also,  that  with 
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the  utmost  esteem  and  respect  for  Miss  Melton, 
he  had  once  conceived  sentiments  of  a  warmer 
kind  ;  but  had  never  entertained  sufficient  opi- 
nion of  his  own  merit,  to  dare  to  make  the  de- 
claration ;  and  after  what  he  had  heard,  (for 
we  had  communicated  a  little  abstract  of  our 
story,)  he  should  dismiss  all  hope. 

Taking  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  in  conver- 
sation, Miss  Melton  observed  upon  the  words  I 
had  spoke  to  Captain  Suthall ;  said  she  very 
well  understood  their  import,  but  not  the  point 
of  honour  that  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  em- 
broil myself  with  him.  Then,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  conjured  me,  if  I  had  no  value  for 
my  own  life,  to  respect  her  miserable  situation. 
More  she  could  not  say.  I  held  down  my  head, 
not  knowing  what  to  answer,  for  I  was  filled 
with  so  strong  a  rage  against  Suthall,  that  I 
had  determined  to  call  him  out  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs  Tyrrel,  who  has  lost  not  a  jot  of  her 
agreeable  vivacity,  told  Miss  Melton  that  in- 
deed she  asked  too  much ;  that  this  savage  point 
of  honour,  when  it  had  once  got  possession  of 
an  English  gentleman's  head  or  heart,  was  wont 
to  keep  it  in  spite  of  the  pleas  of  love,  friend- 
ship, or  any  consideration,  human  or  divine. 
That  it  was  impossible  Mr  Cheslyn  should  give 
it  up  entirely ;  but  thought,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  conduct  her  safely  into  the 
arms  of  her  father  ;  and  might  then  return  post 
to  give  Captain  Suthall  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
venting his  rash  commission  of  that  desperate 
act,  matrimony,  which  such  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen so  wisely  venture  their  lives  to  avoid. 

This  lively  sally  a  little  restored  our  spirits, 
and  Captain  Panton,  taking  the  matter  up,  said, 
that  all  circumstances  considered,  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  affair,  at  least  till  Sut- 
hall's  return  to  England  ;  for  many  unfair  con- 
structions might  be  put  upon  it,  on  account  of 
his  being  a  prisoner.  Might  it  not  also  be  sug- 
gested by  partizans  of  ministry,  that  it  was  use- 
ful to  take  him  off,  on  the  score  of  Mr  Melton  ? 

In  short,  Miss  Melton  would  not  give  up  the 
point  till  I  gave  my  honour  to  take  no  notice  of 
him — at  least  at  Corunna. 

The  next  point  in  debate  was,  how  to  get  to 
England.  All  voices  were  against  embarking  in 
English,  French,  or  Spanish  vessels.  Two 
Dutch  merchants  were  in  the  harbour,  but  their 
accommodations  for  passengers  were  so  nasty, 
that  we  were  disgusted  with  the  idea.  We 
might  go  by  land  through  France,  but  must 
have  the  trouble  of  procuring  fresh  passports 
from  Paris.  At  length  we  determined  to  go  to 
Barcelona,  thence  by  sea  to  Genoa,  and  make 
the  best  of  our  way  through  Geneva  to  Hol- 
land. 

This  affair  being  settled,  Mrs  Tyrrel  diverted 
us  with  her  account  of  their  capture,  and  the 
subsequent  behaviour  of  Captain  Suthall.  You 
know,  says  she,  our  favourite  walk  by  the  sea-» 


side,  and  the  thick  bushes  of  willow  which  grow 
under  it :  we  were  looking  at  two  sailors  pad- 
dling near  the  shore  in  a  boat,  when  four  sailors 
leaped  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  seized  hold 
of  me.  Miss  Melton  ran  screaming  away,  and 
I  began  to  rummage  my  pockets  for  money. 
The  sailors  muttered  something  one  to  another, 
and  two  of  them  sprung  nimbly  after  Miss  Mel- 
ton, whom  they  soon  brought  back,  and  hur- 
ried us  both  into  the  boat ;  then  rowed  away 
with  great  swiftness  towards  a  vessel  that  lay  at 
a  distance. 

During  this  most  agreeable  ride,  very  few 
words  were  spoke,  Miss  Melton  resting  her  head 
upon  my  bosom,  more  dead  than  alive.  When 
we  came  alongside  the  ship,  she  raised  her  head, 
and  exclaimed,  Gracious  God!  Captain  Sut- 
hall ! 

Right,  cried  the  corpulent  commander ;  you 
are  welcome,  my  pretty  captive ;  you  and  I  have 
a  long  account  to  settle.  But  who  the  devil  have 
we  got  besides,  Ben  ?  I  ordered  you  to  bring 
only  this  lady :  did  not  I  point  her  out  fully  to 
you  on  Wednesday  ?— Yes,  noble  captain,  re- 
plies Ben ;  I  thought  all  along  this  was  the. hull; 
but  then  this  other  had  the  rigging ;  (in  fact,  a 
remarkable  India  shawl  worn  by  Miss  Melton 
on  Wednesday,  when  we  were  attended,  hap- 
pened this  day  to  have  the  honour  to  grace  my 
shoulders ;)  and  so,  not  being  sure,  do  you  see, 
we  thought  better  to  bring  them  both. 

Then,  replied  the  captain,  with  an  oath,  you 
may  take  this  brimstone  back  again,  for  I  don't 
choose  to  run  any  hazard  about  her.  As  to  this 
lady,  she  is  my  own  property,  which  I  have  a- 
right  to  seize  wherever  I  can  find  it. 

Property,  captain!  replied  Miss  Melton,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  she  could  have  as- 
sumed •  how  little  you  know  of  the  laws  of  your 
country  !  And  what  use  do  you  design  to  make 
of  this  property?  Take  care,  gentlemen,  (to  the 
sailors  who  brought  us,)  I  am  betrothed  to  an 
English  gentleman  of  fortune ;  this  affair  will 
be  inquired  into. 

The  sailors  hung  down  their  heads,  Ben  ob- 
serving, they  had  only  obeyed  orders ;  and  if 
there  was  any  blame,  it  lay  at  the  captain's  door. 
As  to  taking  this  gentlewoman  back,  why,  it  was 
not  to  be  done  ;  the  country  would  be  up,  and 
they  should  be  clapt  into  limbo.  The  captain 
swore  he  would  put  me  on  shore  in  Portugal, 
however ;  and  then  giving  orders  for  the  ship 
to  get  under  sail,  conducted  us  to  a  neat  little 
cabin  adjoining  to  his  own.  Here  the  captain, 
in  his  polite  way,  made  us  a  long  speech,  setting 
forth  his  great  love,  and  Miss  Melton's  ingra- 
titude ;  what  great  things  he  had  done  for  her 
.  when  she  was,  as  it  were,  an  outcast  upon  the 
earth,  not  having  even  a  parish  to  apply  to  for 
subsistence  ;  how  he  asked  nothing  for  all  this 
but  her  love  ;  instead  of  which  she  had  stabbed 
him  in  the  belly  with  a  pair  of  scissars,  which 
wound  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life ;  that 
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when  he  grew  better  he  vowed  revenge,  cost 
what  it  would;  being  farther  stimulated  by  the 
prosecution  which  Cheslyn  had  set  on  foot  against 
Mrs  P — ;  that  she  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  Miss  Melton's  motions,  and  had  even  given 
him  a  description  of  the  situation  of  Henneth 
Castle,  and  had  first  started  the  idea  of  carrying 
her  off ;  that  he  had  been  lying  off  upon  this 
business  above  a  fortnight,  whilst  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  thought  him  hovering  about  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  ;  that  if  Miss  Melton  would  consent 
to  make  him  happy,  he  would  throw  five  thou- 
sand pounds  into  her  lap,  and  live  with  her  in 
any  part  of  the  world ;  otherwise,  he  was  mind- 
ed to  run  the  ship  into  the  Brazils,  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  his  property  would  procure 
him  all  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  where  the 
laws  of  the  country  allowed  both  male  and  fe- 
male slaves.  He  concluded  by  throwing  down 
a  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  help  of  which,  he  said, 
we  should  find  the  articles  for  a  lady's  tea-table, 
and  some  also  for  her  toilette ;  though,  as  he 
expected  only  one,  he  was  not  provided  in  the 
latter  particular  so  well  as  he  could  have  wish- 
ed ;  that  he  would  take  care  our  table  should  be 
well  served,  and  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing to  convince  Miss  Melton  of  his  affection. 
So  saying,  he  left  us. 

Miss  Melton  soon  became  so  ill,  that  she  com- 
manded all  my  attention.  For  three  days  and 
nights,  she  scarce  ever  left  her  bed.  1  began  to 
believe  that  the  captain  already  repented  the 
step  he  had  taken,  as  he  molested  us  but  little, 
and  what  he  said  was  in  the  soothing  strain. 
Afterwards  I  prevailed  on  Miss  Melton,  once 
a-day  at  least,  to  take  the  fresh  air  on  the  deck ; 
and  this  gave  her  spirits  to  talk  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. I  convinced  her,  and  almost  myself,  that 
neither  her  father,  nor  you,  nor  the  rest  of  her 
friends,  would  abandon  themselves  to  the  de- 
spair she  always  raved  about ;  that  on  whatso- 
ever soil  we  landed,  we  should  soon  hear  of  some 
exertion  for  this  purpose.  That  as  to  the  cap- 
tain's menace,  it  could  impose  on  nobody  ;  and 
I  conceived  we  should  be  free  from  his  bruta- 
lity as  long  as  Miss  Melton  would  either  be  plea- 
sed to  be  sick,  or  pretend  that  she  was  so. 

By  a  multitude  of  discourses  of  this  kind,  she 
began  to  recover  comfort,  and  I  impertinence, 
which  I  bestowed  upon  the  captain  in  such  pro- 
portions as  I  found  his  constitution  would  bear. 

We  had  scarce  lost  sight  of  English  land, 
when  Suthall  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  up- 
on two  Spanish  vessels,  laden  with  wine  and 
fruit  for  Hamburgh  ;  they  were  worth,  at  least, 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  might  have  in- 
duced the  captain  to  return  home  with  great 
satisfaction,  could  he  have  known  how  to  have 
disposed  of  his  female  bargain,  so  as  never  to 
have  heard  of  it  more ;  nay,  so  evangelical  was 
his  affection,  that  I  dare  say  he  would  have 
signed  our  passports  to  heaven,  could  he  have 
prevailed  with  any  saint  to  have  taken  us  off  his 


hand.  But  though  he  would  willingly  have 
provided  thus  well  for  our  immortal  souls,  he 
had  a  certain  prudential  monitor  within,  that 
warned  him  how  he  trusted  our  bodies  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  without  a  substantial  bargain. 

From  this  dilemma  he  was  relieved  by  a  king's 
ship  going  to  Falmouth,  with  a  prize  of  her 
own ;  to  whom  he  consigned  his  two  Spaniards, 
and,  to  our  great  sorrow,  tacked  about  again  for 
the  bay. 

This  success  had  given  him  a  fresh  flow  of 
spirits,  and  he  pushed  his  suit  with  redoubled 
vigour,  swearing  he  would  make  the  five  thou- 
sand, ten.  Miss  had  been  ill  so  long,  that  she 
perfectly  well  knew  how  to  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  it,  whenever  the  captain  troubled  her 
with  his  company,  and  she  was  constantly  con- 
signed over  to  me.  One  afternoon,  when  I 
heard  he  was  half  drunk,  and  apprehending  a 
visit,  I  placed  myself  at  the  cabin  door  to  stop 
his  entrance,  under  pretence  that  Miss  Melton 
had  a  violent  head- ache.  Damn  her  megrims, 
says  the  captain,  then  let  me  have  your  company 
to  make  me  amends,  pulling  me  into  his  apart- 
ment, before  I  had  time  to  consent  or  refuse. 

Mrs  Tyrrel,  says  he,  you  are  a  clever  wo- 
man ;  I  like  your  humour,  though  it  makes  me 
smart.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
and  know  what's  what.  If  a  good  offer  should 
fall  in  your  way  now,  you  have  sense  enough  not 
to  reject  it. 

I  don't  know,  captain,  that  ever  I  refused  a 
good  offer  in  my  life,  and  should  hardly  begin 
now. 

You  see  how  that  perverse  little  devil  treats 
me ;  curse  me  if  I  would  offer  the  same  terms 
to  any  woman  in  England.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  she  has  almost  tired  me  out.  It's  a  strong 
constancy  that  can  stand  against  time  and  ill- 
humour.  Now,  Mrs  Tyrrel,  if  you  and  I  could 
set  our  horses  together  to  fetch  her  about,  you 
understand  me,  it  is  not  five  hundred  pounds 
that  should  part  us. 

I  don't  doubt  your  generosity,  captain,  but 
ruining  young  ladies  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
They  are  taught  to  value  virginity  at  such  a 
monstrous  rate,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  a  man 
must  do  a  thousand  foolish  things  to  get  previ- 
ous possession  of  their  hearts  ;  for  in  these  ig- 
norant young  things  they  always  go  together. 
Now  I  think,  captain,  you  have  not  taken  the 
right  road  to  this.  You  have  taken  her  by  force 
from  her  friends,  and  cooped  her  in  a  cabin 
where  love  cannot  enter,  and  if  he  could,  her 
bed  will  scarce  hold  him  and  herself. 

Sly  !  Mrs  Tyrrel,  damn'd  sly  !  Curse  me  if 
I  have  not  almost  as  great  a  mind  to  you  as  to 
her ;  hah,  suppose  I  should  transfer  now,  hah  ? 
offering  to  kiss  me.  , 

Hands  off,  captain  ;  words  you  are  welcome 
to:  but  as  for  anything  else,  without  certain 
preliminaries,  I  must  desire  to  be  excused. 

Why,  here  is  a  very  pretty  preliminary  in  this 
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purse,  Mrs  Tyrrell  a  cool  hundred,  I  assure  you, 
as  earnest  of  future  favours  ;  and  immediately 
threw  his  horrid  paws  round  me.  I  had  fore- 
seen this  might  be  the  case,  and  had  provided 
accordingly  ;  not  Miss  Melton's  defensive  ar- 
mour, hut  a  couple  of  corking-pins  ;  with  which 
I  kept  bobbing  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  pre- 
vented his  rudeness ;  and  soon  produced  a  ting- 
ling in  his  skin,  that  made  him  jump  about  the 
cabin  with  great  agility. 

I  laughed,  and  commended  his  dancing. 

The  conversation  ended  for  this  time,  and  we 
both  sulked  for  two  days.  I  acquainted  Miss 
Melton  with  this  dialogue,  and  the  hope  I  had 
of  inducing  him  to  return  to  England  by  a  lit- 
tle farther  dissimulation.  She  was  desirous  of 
the  end,  but  too  delicate  to  approve  the  means. 
I  was  twenty  years  older,  and  thought  the  means 
very  laudable. 

On  the  third  day  he  did  me  the  honour  again 
to  desire  a  conference,  which  I  complied  with, 
in  a  very  grave  manner. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  madam,  said  he,  that  you 
should,  at  these  years,  have  so  much  girlish 
green  sickness  about  you !  But  for  that,  you  and 
I  might  be  beneficial  friends  to  one  another.  I 
believe,  though,  you  only  stand  off  to  enhance 
your  terms.  If  I  was  to  offer  you  a  thousand 
guineas  now  

A  thousand  glittering  guineas  "upon  a  heap 
before  one  is  a  tempting  sight,  captain ;  but 
where  are  they  ? 

I  presume  to  think,  madam,  my  notes  will 
pass  for  ten  times  as  much.  You  don't  ima- 
gine I  would  trust  a  quantity  of  specie  on  such 
an  expedition  ? 

Well,  sir  ? 

Suppose,  I  say,  I  should  offer  you  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  possession  of  your  sweet  person, 
how  long  might  I  depend  upon  being  the  sole 
possessor  ? 

As  long  as  we  bargain  for,  captain. 

Then,  madam,  here  is  my  note  for  the  sum, 
and  it  is  yours  whenever  you  please  to  surren- 
der. 

We  must  postpone  that  ceremony,  captain, 
till  our  arrival  in  England ;  I  have  no  taste  for 
sea  Cupids. 

But  what  must  we  do  with  Miss  Melton  ? 

I  really  don't  know ;  she  has  powerful 
friends. 

She  was  my  prisoner,  madam. 

Women,  prisoners  of  war  !  vastly  heroical, 
captain  !  You  have  too  much  good  sense  to  en- 
tertain a  notion  that  that  plea  can  do  you  any 
service. 

Damn  her  !  I  wish  she  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

I  fancy  your  best  way  would  be  to  obtain  re- 
leases from  her  on  condition  of  carrying  her  im- 
mediately to  England.    I  know  she  is  such  a 


slave  to  her  word,  that  what  she  once  promises, 
she  will  strictly  perform.  But  then  you  must 
insult  her  no  more  with  your  love,  which,  I  can 
assure  you,  she  will  sooner  die  than  listen  to. 

The  captain  catch ed  greedily  at  this  proposal, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  thing  he  wanted,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for.  The  other  part  of  the 
treaty  I  am  convinced  he  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about.  But  he  wished  to  be  in  England,  yet 
durst  not  take  Miss  Melton  thither,  and  I  was 
really  terrified  lest  his  fears  should  push  him 
upon  some  desperate  course.  In  the  flow  of  con- 
fidence he  told  me  he  should  never  have  ven- 
tured upon  this  foolish  undertaking,  if  Mrs  P — 
had  not  represented  Miss  Melton  as  Cheslyn's 
mistress,  who,  she  pretended  to  know,  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

The  next  day  we  settled  the  treaty  in  form, 
and  the  captain  only  waited  a  favourable  change 
of  wind,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Captain  Pan- 
ton,  and  the  result  is — we  are  now  at  Corunna. 

The  packet  is  this  instant  going  off  for  Bour- 
deaux,  with  letters  for  France  and  Holland. 

Expect  to  hear  of  our  farther  motions  in  a  few 
days. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


Julia  to  Laura. 

London. 

I  transcribe  for  my  dear  Laura  all  that  is 
necessary  of  a  very  interesting  packet  from  Mr 
Henry  Cheslyn,  the  contents  of  which  have  made 
us  extremely  happy. 

My  wild,  my  whimsical  Laura,  the  post  has 
just  brought  me  your  serio-comic  epistle.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  your  ludicrous  representations, 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  laugh  at  the  very  pas- 
sages that  fill  me  with  the  deepest  inquietude 
for  the  fate  of  my  lovely  friend.  You  have  a 
nice  task,  my  Laura.  How  happy  am  I  that  my 
ever  revered  parent  never  issued,  never  will  is- 
sue, a  command,  to  bring  the  duty  I  owe  him 
into  danger ! 

Your  brother  and  sister  I  give  up ;  treat  them 
as  they  deserve ;  but  never  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
spect you  owe  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Stanley, 
even  when  you  contend  the  most  strenuously 
for  the  justice  due  to  yourself.  Mr  Pymnel  is 
so  very  poor  a  creature,  that  to  marry  him  would 
be  almost  committing  a  suicide.  Maintain  this 
contest  with  firmness,  but  respect;  and  remem- 
ber when  consanguinity  denies  her  rights,  those 
of  friendship,  warmest,  tenderest,  purest  friend- 
ship, will  be  always  yours.  So  speaks  to  its  dear- 
est Laura,  the  heart  of  her 

Julia  Foston. 
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Laura  to  Julia. 

Wigton: 

1  am  equally  sensible  of  my  Julia's  inviolable 
friendship,,  and  of  the  goodness  of  her  advice. 
Happy,  if  I  was  as  able  to  follow  the  one  as  to 
return  the  other.  But,  as  Mr  Pymnel  says, 
though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  there  is 
ne'er  a  woman  in  England  more  addicted  to 
speaking  truth,  on  certain  occasions,  than  I  am; 
and  yet,  Julia,  in  favour  of  two  certain  person- 
ages, and  in  conformity  to  your  advice,  I  have 
listened  respectfully  to  the  abuse  of  the  said  truth 
and  myself,  for  half  an  hour  together,  in  perfect 
silence. 

But  silence  will  not  satisfy.  I  must  speak, 
and  I  must  speak  that  which  I  do  not  think. 
Which,  when  in  humble  duty  I  attempt  to  do, 
I  fall  into  such  an  awkward  combination  of  words, 
that  they  are  interpreted  directly  contrary  to  the 
letter,  and  I  only  get  a  double  quantum  of  re- 
proach and  abuse. 

So  unequal,  Laura,  is  the  proportion  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  world,  that  we  have  had  twenty 
bitter  bouts  of  altercation  since  my  last,  for  one 
sweet  hour  of  courtship ;  nor  would  this  crumb 
of  comfort  have  fallen  to  my  share,  but  for  the 
observation  of  some  very  wise  ancient,  that  a 
man  could  not  be  thoroughly  known  till  he  had 
been  seen  drunk  and  sober ;  and  two  hours  af- 
ter dinner  yesterday,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  value  of  this  observation  ;  for  I 
saw,  from  the  window  of  my  apartment,  Mr 
Pymnel  in  the  park,  making  the  narrow  path  to 
the  hermitage,  as  broad  as  a  cartway.  Now 
is  the  time,  says  I,  and  sallied  out  accordingly. 

Wine  rejoiceth  the  heart  of  man,  and  maketh 
his  tongue  to  wag.  So  that  I  found  Mr  Pymnel 
as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  loquacious  as  a  magpie. 

Now  I  reckon,  miss,  says  he,  you  thought, 
belike,  I  should  ha'  sickened  and  pined,  or  may- 
hap hanged  myself  because  of  your  cruelty  ? 

Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did,  Mr  Pymnel ;  all  true 
lovers  sicken  and  pine  when  they  are  cross'd  in 
love. 

More  fools  they.  If  they  have  no  more  wit, 
I  have.  Not  but  what  I  was  out  of  humour,  to 
be  sure,  when  I  found  what  a  fool's  journey  I 
had  made  on't ;  a  hundred  miles  from  home, 
and  winter  at  hand.  But  then,  says  I  to  my- 
self, as  the  poet  says,  life  is  full  of  crosses ;  and 
he  that  can't  get  white  bread,  had  best  be  con- 
tent with  brown.  By  next  Lady-day  come 
twelvemonth,  I  shall  have  another  ten  thousand 
ready  for  a  mortgage,  and  belike  if  I  had  mar- 
ried, it  might  not  ha'  been  ready  time  long 
enough. 

Belike  so  indeed,  Mr  Pymnel. 
Some  folks,  miss,  don't  know  a  good  offer 
when  it's  made  'em ;  I  reckon  you  never  thought 


as  I  laid  up  three  thousand  pounds  every  year  ; 
think  of  that,  Miss,  in  twenty  years'  time. 

Well,  I  declare  I  have  a  good  mind  to  have 
you,  if  it  was  only  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
guineas. 

May  be  so,  miss  ;  but  I'm  not  of  that  mind. 

Why,  you  make  no  use  at  all  of  them  now. 

E'cod  but  I  do  though ;  I  makes  'em  breed ; 
and  I  should  like  to  make  you  breed  too,  miss. 

May  be  so,  Mr  Pymnel,  but  I  have  no  fancy 
for  it. 

What !  not  with  a  sweetheart  as  you  liked  ? 
That  there  Mr  Sutton,  miss,  as  your  brother 
tells  of? 

That  would  be  quite  a  different  thing,  Mr 
Pymnel. 

I'm  sorry  to  think  of  your  casting  yourself 
away  upon  a  man  your  father  and  mother  don't 
like. 

So  shall  I  be  whenever  it  happens,  I  assure 
you. 

Your  brother  says,  he  has  neither  money  nor 
generation. 

More's  his  misfortune.  Is  yours  a  bright  ge- 
neration, sir  ? 

Mine,  miss  ?  I  don't  value  all  the  blood  in 
the  world  a  pinch  of  snuff;  and  so  I  tells  Sir 
Owen  Caradoc,  when  I  gets  a  little  roxey.  What, 
says  I,  signifies,  says  I,  a  dozen  grandfathers 
more  or  less  ?  It's  all  as  nothing,  says  I :  money 
makes  the  gentleman  now-a-days. 

Did  it  make  you  one,  Mr  Pymnel  ? 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  miss  ;  what  else  should  ? 

Nay,  nothing,  I  think. 

In  this  way  did  we  court  one  another  for  a 
full  half  hour.  How  long  will  the  heart  of  Ju- 
lia bear  with  the  follies  that  flow  from  the  head 
of  her 

Laura  Stanley? 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Corunna. 

In  consequence  of  having  determined  to  go 
to  England  by  Barcelona  and  Genoa,  we  have 
taken  passage  in  a  Dutch  vessel  for  Rotterdam, 
the  master  Cornelius  Huyckstrom  :  the  Dutch- 
man,— what  will  not  aDutchman  do  for  m  oney  ?— 
has,  for  thirty  guineas  only,  consented  to  a  tho- 
rough cleansing  of  the  two  state  rooms,  and  re- 
signed them  during  the  voyage  to  our  sole  use 
and  purpose.  We  sail  in  six  days.  In  the  in- 
terim, as  I  have  yet  heard  nothing  of  Mr  Fa- 
brier,  I  have  proposed  to  the  ladies  to  take  a 
trip  by  land  to  Vigo,  and  back  again,  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  dancing  the  fandango,  and  kill- 
ing  fleas  in  a  country  posada.  Everything  be- 
ing provided,  we  set  out  to-morrow,  and  shall 

therefore  finish  this  at  my  return. 

****** 

Are  there,  in  all  the  vast  possible  of  human 
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incidents,  anything  that  can  bind  in  the  bands 
of  indissoluble  friendship,  Captain  Suthall  and 
myself  ?  Four  days  since,  I  should  have  deter- 
mined this  question  in  the  negative;  now,  I  can- 
not decently  do  it,  because  the  thing  has  actual- 
ly happened.  At  least  all  outward  human  ap- 
pearances declare  it,  though  possibly  it  may  be 
one  of  those  events,  concerning  which  the  man- 
ners of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  are  at  variance.  In  other  words,  it  may 
have  happened  unto  me  as  to  many  a  widow, 
and  many  an  heir,  to  think  it  decent  to  assume 
the  outward  visible  signs  of  sorrow,  which  my 
heart  has  refused  to  feel. 

Tales  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hearers ;  for  thy  sake,  therefore,  I  shall  make 
mine  like  unto  a  ladder. 

The  day  after  our  departure  for  Vigo,  Cap- 
tain Panton  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  prin- 
cipal Dons  of  Corunna,  with  a  ball  at  the  tail 
of  it  for  the  Donnas.  To  the  dinner  part  of  this 
were  also  invited  Suthall  and  the  masters  of  the 
two  Dutch,  and  some  other  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour. As  might  be  expected,  this  was  very 
grave,  and  very  dull,  till  Don  Miguel  Sarpello, 
the  corregidor,  who  speaks  French  fluently,  as 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna  do,  express- 
ed a  curiosity  to  be  truly  informed  concerning 
the  various  reports  of  Captain  Suthall's  first  en- 
gagement with  Panton,  and  the  double  capture 
of  the  ladies  who  were  gone  to  Vigo. 

It  was  Suthall's  misfortune  to  speak  French 
also,  just  to  be  understood,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  to  satisfy  Sarpello's  curiosity,  which  he 
did  with  no  small  encomium  upon  his  own  bra- 
very, concluding  the  account  of  the  engage- 
ment with  what  he  called  the  dishonourable 
finesse  of  the  enemy  to  regain  their  liberty,  af- 
ter they  had  struck  their  flag. 

Panton  replied,  that  the  stratagem,  with  all 
its  dishonour,  was  all  his  own,  and  appealed  to 
the  company,  whether  it  deserved  Captain  Sut- 
hall's stigma  ? 

The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  agreed  it  was  not 
only  fair,  but  deserved  applause  for  its  inge- 
nuity. 

Suthall  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  his 
own  merit  with  regard  to  the  lady ;  how  he  had 
protected,  how  he  had  supported  her ;  with  what 
ingratitude  she  had  returned  his  obligations  ; 
and  finally,  how  unlike  a  gentleman  Captain 
Panton  had  acted  in  taking  her  away  from  him, 
and  putting  her  into  the  power  of  the  man,  who 
had  in  England  seduced  her  from  him. 

Panton  reddened  at  this  accusation,  and  was 
going  to  retort  the  falsehood  in  terms  of  very 
honest  resentment,  when,  reflecting  that  a  dis- 
play of  particulars  might  not  be  agreeable  to 
Miss  Melton,  he  checked  himself,  and  only  said, 
Captain  Suthall,  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart  ; 
I  appeal  to  that  for  a  refutation  of  this  charge ; 
only  remember,  that  prevarication,  and  a  partial 


representation  of  facts,  suit  not  the  character  of 
a  gentleman. 

Suthall  replied  in  terms  of  abuse,  which  Pan- 
ton  bore  in  silence,  and  ended  the  dispute  by 
saying,  It  was  better  to  reserve  the  subject  for 
another  day  ;  since,  to  descend  to  personal  ob- 
loquy, would  be  equally  disgraceful  to  them- 
selves, and  affronting  to  the  company.  Don  Sar- 
pello observing  a  quarrel  likely  to  ensue,  rose  for 
the  ball;  the  other  Spaniards,  with  Captain  Pan- 
ton,  rose  also,  leaving  Mynheer  Huyckstrom, 
Captain  Vander  Mulch,  another  Dutchman,  and 
Suthall,  over  the  bottle.  This  happy  party 
pushed  about  the  glasses  with  incredible  per- 
severance for  four  hours,  wrangling  about  po- 
litics, much  longer  than  they  could  understand 
one  another. 

At  length  the  company  above  and  the  people 
of  the  house  were  alarmed  with  a  most  uncom- 
mon noise,  and  rushing  into  the  room,  found 
the  tables  overturned,  the  bottles  and  glasses 
broke,  most  of  the  lights  extinguished,  and  the 
four  gentlemen  rolling  upon  the  floor,  one  over 
another. 

Incapable  of  helping  themselves,  they  were 
separated  and  put  to  bed;  on  the  floor  was 
found  a  clasp-knife  half  open,  and  a  little 
bloody. 

The  next  day  a  French  physician  and  Spanish 
surgeon  were  employed  in  examining  the  state 
of  their  wounds  and  bruises ;  plenty  of  the 
latter  were  visible,  of  the  former  one  only,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  stab  with  a  knife  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly.  This  had  fallen  to  Suthall's 
lot ;  but  by  whom  given  was  unknown,  as  no 
one  owned  the  knife.  Nor  did  they  remember 
any  more  of  the  quarrel,  except  that  it  began 
by  a  dispute  concerning  Paul  Jones. 

At  the  third  dressing  Suthall's  wound  had  a 
dangerous  appearance ;  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  to  the  patient, 
that  events  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  ; 
preparations  for  immortality  were  never  pre- 
mature; and  that  when  people  had  settled  their 
worldly  affairs,  their  minds  were  generally  more 
easy,  and  nature  stood  a  better  chance.  The 
captain  damned  the  faculty,  himself,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  in  very  plain  English,  which 
happened  to  be  understood  by  no  one  present. 
In  twenty-four  hours  more,  as  the  fever  abated, 
Suthall  was  sensible  of  an  extraordinary  weak- 
ness, and  the  wound  had  shewn  the  first  signs 
of  putrefaction.  The  Spaniard,  who  knew  that 
all  heretics  were  the  property  of  the  devil,  would 
have  had  good-nature  enough  to  have  permit- 
ted his  patient  to  die  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  matter;  but  the  Frenchman,  who  was  of 
the  Huguenot  breed,  thought  salvation  just  a 
thing  possible,  and  gave  the  captain  notice  of 
his  danger  accordingly. 

Greater  signs  of  pusillanimity  were  perhaps 
never  exhibited ;  he  sent  for  Panton,  to  whom, 
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weeping  like  a  child,  he  bitterly  lamented  his 
folly  and  misfortune,  and  particularly  deplored 
his  villainous  behaviour  to  Miss  Melton. 

Panton,  who  has  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  the 
softness  of  a  woman,  gave  him  such  comfort  as 
a  layman  could  be  supposed  to  give,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  tear. 

If  I  was  dying  at  home  now,  says  Suthall,  I 
could  have  heavenly  comfort  administered  by  a 
parson  of  the  church  of  England;  but  the  clergy 
of  this  country  - 

If  you  would  die  in  peace,  interrupted  Panton, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  will  tor- 
ment you  beyond  all  human  patience,  till  you 
have  complied  with  their  mummeries.  Captain 
Suthall,  depend  upon  it,  repentance  and  atone- 
ment will  render  you  more  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  all  the  forms  of  all  the  reli- 
gions under  the  sun.  In  my  opinion,  pardon 
and  a  prayer,  from  the  sweet  mouth  of  Miss 
Melton,  would  give  more  effectual  comfort  to 
your  soul,  than  could  be  given  by  all  the  priests 
upon  earth. 

By  heaven  it  would,  says  Suthall;  but  I  have 
sinned  there  beyond  hope  of  pardon. 

You  do  not  know  her,  replies  Panton ;  already 
she  has  forgiven  you,  and  supplicates  Heaven  to 
forgive  you  also. 

If  I  could  but  see  her,  says  he,  I  should  be 
as  happy  as  anything  can  now  make  me. 

We  had  returned  from  Vigo  the  day  before, 
and  Panton  came  immediately  to  inform  us  of 
this  new  state  of  Suthali's  mind.  Camitha,  like 
a  pitying  angel,  complied  with  his  request,  on 
condition  only  of  being  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Tyrrel. 

Miss  Melton  and  Mrs  Tyrrel  added  benevo- 
lence to  forgiveness ;  one  or  the  other  was  his 
constant  companion  and  nurse ;  and  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life  was  made  as  happy  as  his  con- 
dition would  admit.  I  also  added  my  mite  of 
pardon  and  consolation  to  the  general  sum. 

Easy  in  these  particulars,  he  now  bestowed 
his  attention  to  his  temporal  concerns.  A  Spa- 
nish notary  made  his  last  will  and  testament  in 
the  French  tongue.  He  signed  it  with  all  the 
formality  of  witnesses.  It  was  then  translated 
by  Panton  into  English,  and  signed  before  Eng- 
lish witnesses  from  his  own  vessel.  At  length, 
after  having  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  at 
Deptford,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  gave  it ;  which  is,  I  think,  the  pret- 
tiest expression  for  dying  that  at  present  occurs 
to  my  memory. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  a  few  hours  af- 
ter, Panton  put  into  my  hands  a  schedule  of  Cap- 
tain Suthali's  effects,  and  a  paper,  of  which  these 
are  the  contents  : — 

"Till  I  am  entitled  to  it  by  death,  as  well  as 
by  repentance,  I  dare  not  to  you  express  the  last 
hope  of  my  life.  In  all  England  I  have  no  near 
relation,  no  respectable  friend,  in  whose  united 


abilities  and  integrity  I  can  place  such  confi- 
dence as  ought  to  be  placed  in  an  executor  :  take 
that  office  upon  you,  Cheslyn  ;  it  is  my  dying 
request ;  Panton  will  give  you  some  reasons  for 
this,  and  my  will  more.  Adieu. 

"  George  Suthall." 

A  copy  of  the  will  was  then  delivered  me, 
which,  after  a  long  preamble,  bequeaths  his  ef- 
fects thus : — 

"  To  my  wife,  E.  S.  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  whole  furniture  of  the  house 
she  lives  in  at  Deptford. 

"  To  Camitha  Melton,  (with  her  designation 
at  large,)  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  injuries 
I  have  done  her,  three  thousand.  One  for  the 
same  cause  to  A.  Tyrrel ;  and  one  to  my  exe- 
cutor, Henry  Cheslyn,  Esq.  In  case  my  effects 
should  not  amount  to  the  above  sum,  I  direct 
that  the  whole  amount  shall  be  divided  in  the 
same  proportions.  And  for  the  overplus,  be  it 
what  it  may,  I  give  it  my  said  executor,  with  a 
list  of  six  distant  poor  relations,  to  whom  I  de- 
sire he  will  give  one  thousand,  in  what  propor- 
tions he  shall  judge  necessary,  provided  that  sum 
shall  remain  after  all  the  above  bequests  are 
paid." 

This  affair  has  necessarily  detained  us  ten 
days  longer  than  the  time  we  fixed,  and  which, 
indeed,  we  could  not  have  kept;  Mynheer 
Huyckstrom  being  confined  to  his  bed,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  drunken  night,  six  succeeding 
days. — This  goes  to  Bourdeaux  to-night,  and 
we  embark  to-morrow.  Adieu. 


Julia  to  Laura. 

London. 

London,  dear  Laura,  is  a  place  so  barren  of 
events  that  can  interest  an  honest  plain  simple 
Welchwoman,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  manu- 
facture a  letter  that  I  can  judge  will  be  to  your 
liking. 

Never  yet  have  I  been  endued  with  grace  suf- 
ficient to  visit  the  Tabernacle ;  nor  am  I  yet  a 
member  of  that  brilliant  assembly  of  speaking 
ladies.  Never  yet  have  I  given  audience  to 
Prince  Hamlet,  or  any  other  prince.  The  de- 
scription of  Ranelagh,  like  the  picture  of  an 
ugly  wild  beast,  has  taken  away  all  inclination 
to  see  it.  To  toil  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  the 
characteristic  of  the  pleasures  of  this  circus,  is 
not  at  all  to  my  taste.  The  idea  of  the  sweet 
rural  scenes  of  Vauxhall — is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  simple  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  home  at 
present  affords  me  pleasures,  not  only  superior 
to  all  these,  but,  if  you  can  believe  it,  Laura, 
superior  even  to  the  admiration  of  beaux,  and 
the  flattery  of  pretty  fellows.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  do  I  pity  all  fine  ladies  and  all  fine 
gentlemen,  who  are  forced  abroad  for  pleasure. 
The  principal  objection  I  have  to  the  manners 
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of  the  age  is,  that  they  are  not  social.  To  make 
dissipation  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life  !  Un- 
happy mortals,  ye  know  not  the  greatest  plea- 
sure ! 

Julia  Foston. 


Laura  to  Julia. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth,  Julia  !  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
which,  though  neither  a  fine  tale,  nor  a  long 
tale,  is,  like  the  miller  of  Mansfield's  house,  my 
own  and  a  true  one ;  and  he  that  can  make  a 
better  out  of  the  same  materials,  is  welcome. 

I  think,  Julia,  we  had  been  at  Wigton  one 
lunar  month,  four  days,  and  some  odd  hours, 
in  all  that  fine  harmony  of  friendship  I  have 
described  to  you,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
your  proud  boast,  is,  I  think,  wholly  unknown 
in  your  house ;  when  a  peculiar  storm,  or  ra- 
ther hurricane,  arose,  which  crumbled  our  fa- 
mily fabric  into  dust. 

To  make  you  comprehend  this,  I  must  ac- 
quaint you  with  some  preceding  circumstances. 

When  the  family  compact  was  proposed  be- 
tween the  house  of  Sir  Owen  and  ours,  the  al- 
liance appeared  so  flattering  to  my  father,  that 
he  agreed  to  give  up  all  his  estates  to  my  bro- 
ther, and  to  my  sister,  thirty  out  of  about  forty 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  ready  mo- 
ney, reserving  to  himself  one  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  and  his  house  at  Plymouth,  in  which  he 
used  to  reside  about  two  or  three  months  every 
winter,  when  he  did  not  go  to  London ;  and 
these  to  be  continued  to  my  mother  in  lieu  of 
jointure,  in  case  she  survived  my  father. 

In  this  convention,  poor  Laura  was  no  more 
thought  of,  than  if  poor  Laura  had  never  exist- 
ed. It  is  true,  that  before  the  writings  were 
signed,  my  father  remembered  himself  of  his 
virgin  daughter,  and  mentioned  it  to  my  bro- 
ther as  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  rectified.  My 
brother  answered,  it  was  scarce  worth  while  to 
delay  proceedings  on  that  account ;  that  I  was 
his  well-beloved  sister,  and  whatsoever  more  of 
fortune  my  father  desired  to  give,  he  held  him- 
self bound  in  honour  to  supply.  These  things 
are  necessary,  added  he,  to  be  settled  in  case  of 
mortality,  otherwise  all  my  father's  possessions 
should  be  as  much  his  own  during  life,  as  they 
would  have  been  had  not  this  generous  investi- 
ture taken  place. 

Now,  it  was  my  father's  intention  to  stay  at 
Wigton  till  after  Christmas,  and  then  to  retire 
to  Plymouth,  according,  as  the  lawyers  say,  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents.  As 
the  time  was  so  short,  my  mother  never  thought 
of  making  a  formal  resignation  of  her  office  of 
lady  paramount,  but  continued  giving  her  orders 
as  usual  to  the  housekeeper,  cook,  &c.  Three 
days  since,  as  she  was  performing  this  daily  duty, 
my  sister-in-law,  whose  politeness  you  are  ac- 


quainted with,  dropt  a  sort  of  insinuation  that 
she  should  like  to  manage  her  household  in  her 
own  way.  My  poor  mother  was  struck  dumb, 
and  retired  with  a  full  heart  to  my  father.  He, 
whose  temper  is  hasty,  complained  in  passionate 
terms  to  my  brother. 

My  brother  replied,  he  was  amazed  his  wife's 
demand  should  be  resented,  as  it  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  arrangement  preceding 
marriage.  You  may  be  sure  this  answer  did  not 
mitigate  my  father's  anger.    He  was,  I  believe, 

Eretty  liberal  of  abuse,  often  bestowing  upon 
im  the  name  of  ungrateful  viper.  My  brother, 
in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  which  also  ran  pretty 
high,  lost  himself  so  very  far,  as  to  drop  the 
words  peremptory  old  fool.  As  scarcely  any  pro- 
vocation could  justify  this,  so  scarcely  any  father 
could  bear  it.  Mine  could  not ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  evening,  would  have  ordered  his  coach  for 
Plymouth  immediately. 

He  retired  to  the  apartment  of  my  mother, 
whither  I  followed  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  sec- 
cession.  What  supper  we  chose  was  served  in 
that  apartment,  no  application  being  made  for 
reconciliation  by  the  opposite  party.  Nay,  so 
far  did  spleen  predominate,  that  my  brother  and 
Mr  Caradoc  actually  rode  out  in  the  morning, 
and  we  were  suffered  to  depart  without  seeing 
any  one  but  Harriet,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did 
not  behave  according  to  my  ideas  of  the  fitness 
of  things. 

My  father  and  mother  were  so  pleased  with 
my  early  decision  on  their  side,  that  I  am  their 
dear,  their  darling  daughter ;  they  have  almost 
begged  my  pardon  for  their  late  persecution, 
and,  above  all,  for  attending  so  little  to  my  in- 
terest in  the  marriage  articles.  I,  on  my  part, 
assure  them,  that  the  diminution  of  my  fortune 
never  will  give  me  the  least  imaginable  pain  ; 
but  to  be  restored  to  their  paternal  affection,  is 
more  pleasure  than  I  am  able  to  express ;  and 
that,  except  in  the  single  point  where  my  own 
happiness  is  so  immediately  concerned,  never 
will  I  pretend  to  a  will  differentffrom  theirs.  Yes, 
Julia,  and  I  intend  to  keep  my  word  too,  as  far 
as  is  possible  for  such  a  volatile  mad- cap  as 
your 

Laura  Stanley. 


Julia  to  Laura. 

London. 

Your  last  letter,  my  Laura,  has  only  served 
to  strengthen  my  conviction,  that  whatsoever 
airs  and  graces  your  vivacity  may  sometimes  in- 
fuse into  your  pen,  your  mode  of  action  will  be 
what  it  ought.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  pro- 
priety of  this,  in  the  late  astonishing  revolution 
of  your  house :  I  congratulate  myself  in  possess- 
ing such  a  friend ;  and  give  me  leave  to  do  it 
also,  that  I  am  not  your  sister. 
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0,  my  Laura,  how  terrible  it  must  be  to  a 
woman  to  be  forced  to  despise  the  man  she  has 
vowed  to  love  and  honour ;  and  how  could  I  not 
have  despised  a  man  capable  of  acting  as  your 
brother  has  done  ? 

I  never  made  it  a  secret  to  you,  that  I  had 
given  my  heart's  tenderest  affections  to  Mr  Ches- 
lyn ;  I  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  repent 
the  gift,  but  if  I  could  suspect  him  of  harbour- 
ing any  of  those  little  passions  that  contami- 
nate the  mind  with  meanness,  that  heart  should 
break  before  I  would  unite  my  fate  with  his. 
Thank  Heaven,  his  faults,  for  faults  he  has,  are 
of  a  contrary  tendency.  Generous  to  profusion 
to  worth  in  distress,  and  passionate  to  madness 
when  he  sees  humble  poverty  insulted  by  pride, 
or  merit  suffering  under  the  gripe  of  rude  au- 
thority. 

In  these  faults  he  has  a  counterpart  in  Doc- 
tor Gordon :  this  gentleman  is  neither  hand- 
some nor  ugly,  tall  nor  short.  His  solid  un- 
derstanding gains  him  the  esteem,  his  wit  and 
humour,  the  love  of  all  who  know  him.  Be- 
twixt the  endeavour  to  conceal  his  keen  sensi- 
bility at  scenes  of  distress,  and  his  eagerness  to 
relieve,  his  actions  have  sometimes  the  appear- 
ance of  singularity. 

A  few  days  since,  he  broke  abruptly  into  the 
room  where  Mr  Melton,  my  father,  Mr  Ches- 
lyn,  and  myself,  were  enjoying  the  "  feast  of 
reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  and,  without  the 
least  attention  to  the  common  forms  of  saluta- 
tion, Gentlemen,  says  he,  do  me  the  favour  to 
make  me  master  of  your  purses  for  one  three 
hours,  for,  by  my  soul,  mine  is  empty.  By  Hea- 
ven !  if  I  could  obtain  them  no  other  way,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  rob  you  of  them.  Upon  honour, 
I  am  in  sad  earnest ;  life,  liberty,  and  every- 
thing dear  to  man,  depends  upon  a  moment. 
Each  of  us  eagerly  delivered  him  one,  which  he 
as  eagerly  clapt  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
vanished  in  a  moment. 

I  remember  an  observation  you  made,  Lau- 
ra, on  reading  Miss  Sutton's  letters,  that  you 
thought  it  a  blemish,  when  she  discontinued 
giving  the  form  of  the  Scotch  pronunciation. 
Mentioning  this  to  her,  she  said,  she  found  it 
was  a  very  imperfect  attempt,  that  it  fatigued 
her  to  mis-spell  on  set  purpose,  and  that  having 
apprized  her  brother  of  it,  she  thought  it  better 
left  to  his  own  imagination.  I  follow  her  ex- 
ample ;  and  whenever  the  doctor  speaks,  desire 
you  will  read  it  in  broad  or  narrow  Scotch,  as 
you  think  proper. 

He  returned  to  dine  with  us,  with  quite  an- 
other face,  and,  after  the  servants  were  with- 
drawn, gave  us,  in  language  1  am  sensible  I 
spoil  by  endeavouring  to  imitate,  the  following 
account : — 

I  had  been  sent  for  about  a  fortnight  since, 
says  the  doctor,  to  a  poor  woman,  who  lived  in 
a  little  court  near  Drury-lane.  There  was  an 
air  of  neatness  in  the  poverty  that  surrounded 


her.  A  decent-looking  young  man,  who  him- 
self  looked  sickly,  sat  supporting  her  head  upon 
his  bosom,  and  three  children,  the  youngest  just 
able  to  walk,  were  playing  on  the  floor.  Doc- 
tor, says  the  man,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  had  the  boldness  to  send  for  you,  with- 
out being  able  to  pay  you  your  fee ;  but  this 
young  woman,  without  relief,  must  die ;  and  if 
you  dare  trust  a  stranger,  I  will  work  myself  to 
a  skeleton,  as  soon  as  I  am  able,  to  pay  you  and 
everybody  else,  that  has  had  the  kindness  to 
trust  me  during  my  long  illness. 

The  poor  fellow  was  almost  a  skeleton  al- 
ready, and  thinking,  when  he  was  quite  reduced,, 
I  could  not  lose  much  by  taking  him  instead  of 
the  fees,  I  proceeded  to  inquire  into  my  pa- 
tient's case,  who,  it  seems,  having  lately  had  a 
violent  fever,  through  which  she  had  struggled 
without  medical  assistance,  was  now  dying  of 
actual  debility,  for  want  of  a  due  quantity  of 
nourishing  food. 

Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  good  woman,  says 
I,  I  will  bring  you  certain  relief  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  I  must  see  my  prescription  made  up. 
And  I  got  it  made  up  very  soon,  principally  at 
a  tavern.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  also  to  at- 
tend the  administration,  lest  it  should  have  been 
unskilfully  performed. 

The  needful  being  done,  This,  says  I  to  the 
young  man,  is  the  only  kind  of  medicine  your 
sister  or  you  want  at  present;  and  I  doubt 
it  will  be  as  difficult  to  procure  as  any  that 
come  from  an  apothecary's.  But  as  you  are  got 
into  debt,  you  say,  a  guinea  more  or  less  is  no 
great  matter,  and  you  may  as  well  have  me  for 
a  creditor  as  anybody  else.  So,  very  unlike  a 
Christian,  I  took  thought  for  the  morrow,  of 
what  they  should  eat,  and  what  they  should 
drink  ;  to  which  having  added  all  the  heart's- 
ease  I  could  procure,  I  took  my  leave. 

It  being  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  my 
reputation  to  cure  these  people,  I  was  obliged 
to  attend  them  every  day ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  subdue  the  quivering  lip,  which  would 
not  do  its  part  in  the  function  of  speech,  I  came 
to  be  honoured  with  an  insight  into  their  history, 
which,  as  it  may  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and 
has  besides  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  communicating. 

The  father  was  a  journeyman  carpenter  at  St 
Alban's,  and  made  his  son  a  journeyman  car- 
penter also.  The  daughter  went  young  to  ser- 
vice, and  rose  by  degrees  to  the  important  sta- 
tion of  woman  to  Lady  Mary  Wingham.  The 
father  and  mother  died  ;  the  son  continued  to 
work  at  St  Alban's,  and  the  daughter  fell  in 
love  with  the  butler.  Now,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  common  order  of  progression  of  young 
people  in  love,  is,  first  to  get  a  livelihood ;  se- 
condly, a  house ;  thirdly,  to  get  married ;  and, 
fourthly,  to  get  children.  How  it  happened  I 
know  not,  but  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  that  this  young  couple  began 
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at  the  wrong  end  of  the  progression,  and  went 
through  it  backward.  The  house  proved  to  be 
a  small  coffee-house,  which  happened  to  be  va- 
cant at  the  critical  instant ;  and  being  able  of 
themselves  and  friends,  to  procure  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  they  set  about  the  last  of 
their  progression  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity. 

The  butler  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  art, 
both  in  its  scientific  and  practical  parts,  which 
was  attended  with  this  small  inconvenience,  that 
much  too  large  a  portion  of  his  liquors  coursed 
through  his  own  bowels,  instead  of  those  of  his 
customers.  Yet  he  had  the  extreme  felicity, 
enjoyed  by  few,  of  reaching  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  of  his  means,  nearly  at  the  same  point 
of  time. 

The  creditors,  thinking  such  a  man  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  any  longer,  seized  all  his  effects,  ex- 
cept his  wife,  two  children  already  born,  and 
one  that  was  only  begotten.  The  woman  found 
credit  for  a  small  apartment,  took  in  needle- 
work, and  sent  word  to  her  brother  of  her  pre- 
sent situation. 

The  young  man  posted  to  town  with  ten 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  the  sum  of  all  his  savings, 
and  a  soul  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
prince.  He  took  the  little  house  in  which  they 
now  live,  hired  himself  in  London,  and  sup- 
ported his  sister  during  her  lying-in.  About  five 
months  ago  he  fell  ill,  and  not  having  done  a 
stroke  of  work  since  that  time,  his  ready  money 
slipt  away,  and  he  found  himself  involved  in 
great  and  little  debts,  to  the  amount  of  almost 
the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  pounds.  But  what 
of  that,  says  he,  we  can  live  upon  eleven  shil- 
lings a- week ;  I  can  get  a  guinea,  and,  in  a 
year's  time,  if  God  pleases,  I  shall  be  even  with 
everybody. 

Be  even  with  everybody  !  poor  fellow  !  Yes, 
thou  art  so,  according  to  thy  own  reckoning: 
but  it  happened  by  the  coincidence  of  a  pair  of 
events,  which  never  coincided  before,  that  I 
know  of,  though  extremely  common  in  their 
separate  capacities.  Going  down  the  street  this 
morning  to  work,  a  bailiff  seized  him  on  the 
right  shoulder  for  a  debt  of  ten  pounds,  at  the 
same  instant  a  press-gang  took  him  on  the  left. 

The  first  step,  in  order  to  settle  their  preten- 
sions, was  to  a  beer-house  ;  but  although  this  li- 
quor has  been  invoked  by  several  poets  of  repu- 
tation, for  certain  qualities  of  inspiration  it  has 
been  thought  to  possess,  it  failed  here  of  the  end 
intended.  Therefore  each  party  having  deput- 
ed one  of  its  gang  for  orders  from  higher  powers, 
they  consented  to  indulge  the  young  man  in  his 
desire,  to  return  home  a  few  minutes  to  comfort 
his  poor  sister.  At  the  door  he  met  a  part  of 
his  goods  moving  off  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
lord, for  a  whole  year's  rent. 

At  this  critical  instant  I  happened  to  arrive ; 
the  young  man,  the  picture  of  despair,  was 
wringing  his  hands  over  his  sister,  who  lay  in 


a  swoon,  whilst  the  poor  affrighted  children  had 
huddled  themselves  all  together  under  a  table. 

To  apply  to  the  peace  officer  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  I  knew  was  vain ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
had  informed  the  man  of  war  that  pity  and  be- 
nevolence were  visible  in  all  the  features  of  his 
face,  he  assured  me  that  he  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  and  one  guinea,  given  to  his  gang  to 
drink,  procured  the  carpenter's  delivery  from 
this  set.  By  a  similar  argument  I  prevailed 
on  the  other  two  gangs  to  wait  one  hour,  which 
I  employed  in  committing  my  robbery  of  the 
morning  here. 

Nineteen  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  six- 
pence, cleared  their  whole  debts  and  charges ;  but 
having  plenty  of  money,  and  being,  like  the  rest 
of  my  countrymen,  fond  of  a  good  name,  when 
it  can  be  easily  come  by,  I  added  ten  guineas, 
whereat  they  made  such  horrible  wry  faces,  that 
I  ran  away.  After  all,  I  believe  I  shall  lose  my 
fees  by  the  rascal,  for  before  this  accident  hap- 
pened, there  was  such  an  air  of  comfort  and 
plumpness  in  his  looks,  that  his  promise  of  be- 
coming a  skeleton  for  my  use,  seems  quite  out 
of  his  head. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  are  your 
purses,  safe  and  sound,  and  all  their  contents, 
except,  as  before  excepted.  Settle  your  several 
proportions  as  you  please ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
me,  like  other  despotic  monarchs,  to  announce 
to  my  subjects  the  sum-total  of  my  wants.  If 
they  will  do  it,  quantum  sufficit,  let  them  tax 
themselves,  and  welcome. 

Julia,  says  my  father,  how  many  boys  and 
girls  have  you  got  ? 

Nine,  papa. 

It  is  hard  the  poor  carpenter  should  find  him- 
self yoked  in  wedlock  all  his  life  long,  without 
any  of  its  joys ;  and  as  I,  like  this  great  prince 
here,  am  for  turning  all  human  accidents  to  my 
own  advantage,  if  you,  Julia,  will  take  the  chil- 
dren upon  your  list,  I  will  settle  the  woman  in 
a  cheese  and  bacon  coffee-house  at  our  village 
of  Henneth,  which  really  wants  one;  and  as 
you,  Julia,  are  determined  to  make  this  vil- 
lage a  town,  and  fill  it  out  of  the  highways  and 
ditches,  you  have  twenty  years'  work  for  half  a 
dozen  carpenters,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  sides 
may  be  benefitted. 

The  doctor,  whose  hat  happened  to  lie  within 
his  reach,  took  it  up,  and  screwing  hard  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  threw  it  with  great  violence 
at  a  set  of  chessmen  who  inoffensively  stood 
upon  a  corner  table.  Down  fell  kings,  queens, 
and  bishops,  and  the  doctor  having  quietly  re- 
instated them,  walked  composedly  back  to  his 
seat.  The  carpenter's  affair  was  then  settled 
more  deliberately,  and  they  are,  if  they  like  it, 
to  be  transported  early  in  the  spring. 

By  my  soul,  Mr  Foston,  says  the  doctor,  if 
you  will  not  keep  a  father-confessor,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  your  conscience,  you  ought  at  least 
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to  keep  a  household  physician  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  first  concoction ;  and  if  you  will 
furnish  me  with  a  house,  that  my  Nancy,  if 
I  can  get  her,  and  I  may  dwell  therein ;  and 
give  me  to  eat  of  your  meat,  and  drink  of  your 
drink,  whenever  1  choose  to  save  my  own ;  may 
I  he  eat  by  rats,  if  I  don't  leave  the  fine  air  of 
London,  and  all  the  pleasures  thereof,  and  bury 
myself  alive  in  the  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise, 
and  hurry,  of  a  Welch  mountain. 

And  may  I  be  worried  by  cats,  replies  my  fa- 
ther, if  I  accept  the  conditions !  But  as  our 
household  will  be  large,  and  our  village  larger, 
if  you  will  contract  to  keep  us  all  in  repair  for 
the  moderate  stipend  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  here  is  my  hand,  'twill  be  the 
cheapest  bargain,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing, 
I  ever  made  in  my  life. 

By  the  soul  of  Ossian !  returns  the  doctor,  I 
will  have  the  post,  and  upon  my  own  conditions. 
Neither  will  I  be  a  physician  of  straw,  but  shall 
assume  to  myself  the  right  of  restraining,  with- 
in proper  bounds,  your  generosity,  as  well  as 
your  other  inordinate  appetites.  Besides,  ken 
you  not  that  I  am  a  mon  of  inheritance  ?  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per  annum  is  re- 
gularly paid  me  for  certain  houses  and  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness  ;  two  hundred 
more,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Scotchman,  I  engage  to 
draw  from  the  ancient  Britons,  unless  the  ter- 
ritory is  peopled  only  by  goats ;  and  the  uncle 
of  my  Nancy  is  so  obstinate  a  chiel,  that  he 
swears  he  will  not  give  her  unto  me,  to  have 
her,  and  to  hold,  unless  I  will  at  the  same  time 
ease  him  of  the  encumbrance  of  five  thousand 
pounds ;  and  his  nephew  of  the  like  sum,  when 
himself  takes  the  road  to  Elysium.  The  last 
depredation,  however,  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
commit,  if  the  hot-headed  young  jontleman,  my 
brother,  will  be  pleased  to  keep  his  sword  out 
of  my  guts,  which,  he  assures  me,  he  will  make 
a  scabbard  of  upon  my  refusal. 

And  he  will  keep  his  word,  says  Mr  Cheslyn, 
or,  if  he  won't,  I  will. 

This,  Laura,  is  the  most  enormous  packet  I 
ever  wrote ;  whether  it  will  pay  the  postage  I 
know  not,  but  I  give  you  leave  to  retaliate  upon 
your  Julia  Foston. 


Laura  to  Julia. 

Plymouth. 

Retaliation,  as  my  spelling  dictionary  say- 
eth,  is  a  returning  like  for  like ;  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  a  Christian  body, 
like  me,  seeketh  not  after  revenge.  And  if  I 
did,  where  should  I  find  it  ?  My  father  and  mo- 
ther are  indisposed ;  we  are  not  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  is  not  in  us.  Two  letters,  in- 
deed, have  arrived  from  Wigton,  signed  by  per- 
sonages, once  known  by  the  names  of  brother 


and  sister,  now  better  distinguished  by  those  of 
Mr  Caradoc's  wife,  and  Miss  Caradoc's  husband. 
They  are  wrote  in  a  sort  of  a  dignified  way,  ra- 
ther expostulatory  than  submissive ;  and  which 
have  not  convinced  my  father  that  he  has  more 
dutiful  children  than — 

Your  humble  servant,  Miss  Stanley, 
says  Mr  Thomas  Sutton,  cap  in  hand,  as  I  was 
taking  my  morning's  walk  the  day  after  our  ar- 
rival, with  my  maid,  Mrs  Eleanor  Handle. — To 
what  happy  event  do  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  this 
agreeable  surprise  ? 

I  have  been  driven  into  this  port  by  a  storm. 

May  you  find  shelter.  But  have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  the  metaphor. 

In  plain  English,  then,  I  am  turned  out  of 
my  father's  house. 

More  enigmatical  still.  For  what  offence  ? 

Obedience. 

Dear  Laura !  how  you  love  to  perplex ! 

Don't  all  dear  Lauras  do  the  same  ?  But  I 
tell  you,  here  are  honest  Nell  and  I  turned  out 
into  the  wide  world  to  seek  our  fortune  ;  arn't 
we,  Nell? 

Would  to  heaven  I  could  understand  ! 

Ay,  that  was  Solomon's  wish,  and  when  he 
obtained  it,  he  found  out  that  woman,  as  well 
as  everything  else,  was  vanity.  Depend  upon 
it,  friend,  you  are  in  danger  of  making  the  same 
discovery. 

Not  these  thirty  good  years,  at  least.  But,  dear 
Laura,  keep  me  no  longer  in  torment.  Ease  my 
labouring  bosom  of  its  pangs. 

Yes,  hapless  youth,  I  will.  Know  you  Mr 
Abraham  Pymnel  of  Carmarthen  ? 

I  have  heard  of  him — to  my  sorrow. 

And  I  to  mine.  This  man  of  wealth  and  phi- 
losophy, having  taken  a  liking  to  my  curvetings 
and  prancings  at  Caradoc-hall,  came  to  Wigton 
to  buy  me  for  a  wife.  No  steed  that  Newmarket 
ever  produced,  was  ever  bid  for  at  so  high  a  rate. 
The  best  bargain  that  ever  was  struck,  was 
spoiled  by  my  running  restive.  My  brother 
proved  incontestably  that  I  was  the  damnedest 
fool  in  Devonshire.  I  told  him  his  arguments 
were  pregnant  with  sense,  reason,  and  polite- 
ness ;  but  being  his  dear  sister,  I  thought  I  had 
a  right  to  partake  with-  him  the  exemption  he 
claimed  of  not  being  influenced  by  any  of  these. 
Then  did  my  dear  brother  swear  his  swearing 
over  again :  then  did  he  inform  papa  how  as 
beggarly  fellow,  ycleped  Thomas  Sutton,  a  squire 
of  low  degree,  had  had  the  insolence  to  make  love 
to  me  at  Henneth  Castle,  and  was,  he  supposed^ 
the  cause  of  my  preposterous  and  undutiful  be- 
haviour. 

Good  heaven  and  earth !  Miss  Stanley,  are 
you  serious  ? 

Yes ;  arn't  I,  Nell  ?  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish 
you  have  made  of  it,  with  your  flames  and 
darts !  I  always  told  you  your  folly  and  presump- 
tion would  meet  with  their  rewards.  But  as 
you  never  would  take  advice,  you  must  take 
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consequences.  I  suppose  I  can  learn  to  milk 
and  make  butter ;  and  Nell  here,  if  you  can 
teach  her  Welch,  will  sell  it  at  Cardigan  mar-, 
ket  as  well  as  

Miss  Stanley ! 

Mr  Sutton ! 

If  you  have  the  least  spark  of  pity  and  com- 
passion in  your  nature,  do  not  any  longer  dis- 
tract me. 

See,  Nell,  the  very  mention  of  matrimony 
drives  the  man  mad.  False  to  his  vows,  as  I 
live. 

What  a  fool  am  I !  this  gaiety  is  incompatible 
with  so  horrid  a  circumstance. 

Ay,  the  first  symptom  of  a  man's  recovering 
his  senses,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  his  folly. 
If  I  could  depend  upon  your  being  sound  of 
mind  for  one  half  hour,  I  would  tell  you  every 
bit  of  the  sad  serious  tale. 

He  promised,  and  I  performed.  But  then,  Ju- 
lia, poor  youth,  a  fit  of  a  different  kind  seized 
him  ;  a  fit  of  softness.  Soft  is  synonymous  with 
silly,  Julia  ;  is  it  not  ?  He  did  vow  and  pro- 
test, that  if  the  diminution,  or  the  total  loss  of 
my  fortune,  would  pave  the  way  to  a  hope  he 
had  never  yet  dared  to  admit,  he  should  think 
it  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  life. 

In  short,  he  said  so  many  foolish  things,  and 
folly  is  so  catching,  that  So  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, from 

Yours  to  command, 

Laura  Stanley. 


Julia  to  Lauka. 

London. 

If  wonder  be  admiration,  Laura,  I  admire 
you  more  and  more.  But  that  I  may  know 
with  what  quantity  of  applause  to  season  this 
admiration,  condescend  to  instruct  me  how  much 
of  a  vivacity  so  uncommon,  in  circumstances  so 
serious,  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  re- 
flection or  philosophy,  and  how  much  to  the 
"  heedless  temper  no  husband  can  bear." 

As  far  as  my  slender  capacity  can  judge  of 
character,  this  Mr  Thomas  Sutton,  this  squire 
of  low  degree,  is  one  of  the  worthiest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best-natured  of  human  beings ; 
and  though  he  may  not  deserve  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Stanley,  he  deserves  at  least  as 
much  happiness  as  any  daughter  of  Eve  can  be- 
stow upon  him.  For  which  reason,  if  my  Lau- 
ra will  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  her  friend, 
she  will  be  careful  both  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  her  own  ;  nor  raise  a  hope,  which,  if  her 
power  should  prove  unequal  to  her  will,  may 
hereafter  be  succeeded  by  despair. 

My  dear  Laura,  I  am,  at  this  instant  of  wri- 
ting, weeping  with  excess  of  pleasure ;  a  tender 
melancholy  invades  me,  from  a  cause  which 


would  make  most  other  people  overflow  with 
joy ;  my  poor  philosophy  cannot  assign  the 
cause  of  such  an  effect. 

In  the  parlour  below,  I  have  left  Mr  Mel- 
ton seated  beside  his  happy  daughter,  his  hand 
locked  in  hers,  their  silent  eyes  superseding  all 
the  use  and  all  the  desire  of  words. 

It  brings  to  my  mind  Rousseau's  picture  of  a 
breakfast  scene  after  the  English  manner,  on 
the  meeting  of  St  Preux  and  Eloisa,  after  many 
years'  absence. 

There  are  the  two  Mr  Cheslyns,  their  eyes 
sparkling  with  the  most  lively  pleasure,  from 
the  truly  fraternal  emotions  of  their  hearts,  en- 
deavouring, in  their  usual  way,  to  abuse  one 
another. 

The  doctor  and  Mrs  Tyrrel  are  supporting  a 
humorous  dialogue,  and  my  father  is  enjoying 
his  own  benevolent  feelings  in  silence.  This 
scene  I  have  left,  my  Laura,  to  write  to  you — 
and  to  cry. 

These  valued  friends  arrived  last  night  a  little 
before  supper,  having  sent  an  express  from 
Southampton,  where  they  had  persuaded  the 
Dutch  captain  to  land  them,  by  a  purse  of 
twenty  guineas. 

Mr  Melton,  uncommonly  agitated,  begged 
permission  to  receive  his  daughter  in  a  parlour 
alone. 

On  her  alighting,  I  clasped  the  dear  trembling 
girl  in  my  arms,  who  returned  my  embrace  with 
transport,  not  a  word  escaping  her  lips,  and  her 
eyes  wandering  in  search  of  her  father. 

I  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  room,  saw  them 
rush  into  each  other's  arms,  and  was  retiring  as 
quick  as  possible,  when  I  perceived  them ,  sink 
gently  on  the  floor  together. 

The  old  gentleman  was  so  little  sensible  of  his 
daughter's  having  fainted,  that  he  was  stifling 
her  in  his  bosom  with  the  utmost  fondness. 
Without  calling  any  other  spectator  to  this  scene, 
for  it  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  I  applied  the 
usual  remedies  of  fair  water  and  salts,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  her  revive  immediately ;  and 
as  the  old  man  "  hung  over  her,  enamoured, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  glued 
her  lips  to  his  in  speechless  ecstasy.  In  this 
situation  I  left  them,  and  went  to  welcome  Mr 
Cheslyn  and  Mrs  Tyrrel.  In  half  an  hour  we 
were  all  summoned  to  supper,  where  we  sup- 
ported, very  ill,  a  disjointed  conversation,  till 
Miss  Melton  declared  her  wish  of  retiring  to 
rest. 

After  devoting  this  day  to  the  society  of  his 
friends,  Mr  Henry  Cheslyn  goes  to  Deptford  to 
attend  the  widow  of  his  new  friend  Capt.  Sut- 
hall ;  and  after  the  funeral  is  over,  the  duty  of 
his  executorship  will  carry  him  to  Plymouth 
for  a  month.  Mr  Sutton  has  been  requested  to 
stay  till  his  arrival,  and  transact  a  few  prepara- 
tory matters.  Adieu. 

Julia  Fo&ton. 
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Laura  to  Julia. 

Plymouth. 

That  you  may  not  waste  your  admiration 
upon  the  idle  air,  Julia,  take  the  following  little 
tale,  which,  knowing  your  want  of  learning, 
child,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  translate 
from  an  old  Greek  manuscript,  found  in  one  of 
my  antiquarian  researches. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  A  th  enians  and  La- 
cedemonians were  at  war,  there  lived  at  Athens 
two  very  pretty  girls. 

Their  father,  who  was  a  captain,  had  a  com- 
fortable estate  in  land,  which  happened  to  be 
situated  near  the  borders  of  the  Spartan  terri- 
tory. Now,  it  came  to  pass,  that  news  arrived  at 
Athens  of  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  the  loss 
of  a  long  tract  of  confine ;  and  to  the  young  la- 
dies, of  the  death  of  their  father,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  wealth. 

All  Athens  grieved,  and  did  not  go  to  the 
theatre  that  day.  The  next  they  laughed  and 
joked,  as  the  citizens  of  Paris  did  after  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet. 

Some  time  after,  the  eldest  of  the  two  ladies 
says  to  the  other,  Sister,  our  ruin  is  complete ; 
nothing  is  left  us  but  sorrow. 

We  are  not  obliged  to  accept  the  inheritance, 
says  the  youngest. 

Alas  !  nothing  else  is  left  us,  replies  the  other. 

I  give  up  my  portion,  says  the  youngest ;  and 
immediately  trips  away  to  a  very  sprightly  seller 
of  silks,  who  had  swore,  by  Mars  and  Apollo, 
he  loved  her  infinitely  better  than  his  mother. 

Leander,  says  she,  we  have  lost  our  father, 
and  our  wealth  ;  nothing  is  left  us  but  sorrow; 
and  sorrow  is  not  to  my  taste.  I  am  determined 
to  make  you  happy,  since  you  say  it  is  solely  in 
my  power.    Lead  me  to  the  temple  of  Juno. 

Yes,  miss,  the  power  of  giving  happiness  is 
yours,  and  yours  alone  ;  but  the  best  road  to  it 
lies  through  the  temple  of  Venus.  That  of  Ju- 
no is  up  to  the  knees  in  dirt,  and  clogged  with 
briers  and  thorns. 

They  disputed  some  time,  without  being  able 
to  weaken  the  attachment  of  each  other  to  their 
particular  deity.  She  leaves  him,  and  flies  to 
Alcippus,  a  very  honest  and  agreeable  young 
olive  merchant. 

I  am  come  to  make  you  happy,  says  she;  my 
father  is  killed,  my  fortune  lost,  and  nothing  is 
left  me  but  sorrow.  I  had  rather  pickle  olives. 
Lead  me  to  the  temple  of  Juno. 

With  more  pleasure,  says  he,  than  I  would 
lead  thither  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  Ariston, 
the  Areopagite. 

They  burnt  incense  upon  the  altar  of  Juno, 
without  more  delay. 

The  eldest,  in  the  meantime,  the  darling  child 
of  sensibility,  stayed  at  home  to  enjoy  her  in- 
heritance ;  expecting,  every  day,  the  presence 


of  Alcander,  son  of  the  Archon  of  Athens,  to 
share  it  with  her. 

Alcander  was  a  young  orator,  in  the  zenith 
of  reputation,  and  was,  at  that  time,  so  much 
engaged  in  persuading  the  mob  of  Athens  to 
mind  state  affairs,  that  he  never  once  thought 
of  his  beautiful  Melpomene.  And  as  a  lapse  of 
memory  in  this  particular  is,  and  hath  been,  a 
most  unpardonable  offence,  the  pride  and  deli- 
cacy of  young  ladies  will  seldom  admit  the 
thought  of  making  a  remonstrance. 

From  this  circumstance,  she  derived  so  large 
an  addition  to  her  inheritance ;  her  cup  of  sor- 
row, always  full  to  the  brim,  afforded  her  such 
copious  draughts,  that  notwithstanding  all  her 
sister  could  say,  nay,  though  she  assisted  large- 
ly in  emptying  her  cup,  a  very  few  weeks  con- 
veyed this  poor  martyr  of  sensibility  to  the  Ely- 
sian  shades. 

Soon  after  this  event, the  Athenians  were  vic- 
torious ;  the  territory  was  retaken,  and  the  estate 
reverted  to  the  fair  olive  merchant;  who,  for  fear 
of  such  another  slippery  accident,  got  it  convert- 
ed into  drachmas.  After  this,  says  the  manu- 
script, they  begat  sons  and  daughters,  and  died 
in  a  good  old  age. 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  Madam  Julia,  you  may 
be  a  little  ashamed  of  your  insinuation  of  the 
heedless  temper ;  and,  for  the  future,  place  all 
my  egaremens,  whether  you  choose  to  distin- 
guish them  by  the  names  of  vivacities,  caprices, 
or  follies,  to  the  account  of  my  wisdom,  my 
philosophy  ;  and,  above  all,  my  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  second  part  of  your 
performance,  which  treats  of  happiness,  hope, 
and  despair. 

Alas!  your  sagaciousadmonitions,sweet  daugh- 
ter of  prudence,  came  too  late.  After  many  ve- 
hement expostulations  with  the  best-natured  of 
human  beings,  concerning  his  folly  and  rash- 
ness, in  pure  pity  to  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  I  have  promised  him,  Julia,  absolutely 
promised  him,  that  within  the  compass  of  ten 
years,  be  the  same,  as  the  lawyers  say,  more  or 
less,  I  will  go  with  him  to  the  temple  of  Juno, 

provided  I  can  gain  my  father's  consent  and 

my  own. 

Before  I  can  give  you  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  this,  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with 
another  rapid  and  most  extraordinary  revolution 
at  Wigton-hall.  Farmer  Spriggins  doeth  suit 
and  service  to  my  maid,  Mrs  Eleanor  Handle, 
and  came  to  Plymouth  a  few  days  ago,  to  pay 
personal  homage. 

Strange  doings,  Mrs  Ellen,  at  the  hall,  since 
you  left ;  all  topsy-turvy  now. 

Oh  dear  now,  Mr  Spriggins,  do  tell  me  all 
about  it- 
Nay,  I  knows  nothing  about  particulars ;  on- 
ly I  hears  the  upper  servants  han  all  gin  warn- 
ing; and,  between  you  and  I,  they  talken  o* 
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madam,  as  how  she's  a  fool;  and  it's  thought 
by  some,  there's  bad  blood  already  'tween  land- 
lord and  she ;  and  poor  Miss  Harriet  as  was,  is 
no  much  better  off  with  her  husband,  than  Mr 
William  with  his  wife.  But  I  tell  you,  I  knows 
nothing  about  it ;  for  a  body  cannot  go  to  th'  hall 
now  as  one  used  to  do,  and  get  a  can  o'  good 
October. 

You  will  allow,  Julia,  that  here  was  reason- 
able matter  to  excite  curiosity,  but  it  remained 
ungratified  two  days.  At  length  arrives  Mr 
Smith,  the  good  old  steward,  a  servant  of  forty 
years'  standing,  with  the  unaccountable  luck  to 
have  everybody's  good  word. 

The  old  man,  when  introduced  to  my  father 
and  mother,  was  utterly  unable  to  speak ;  all 
he  could  do  was  to  kiss  their  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears.  He  would  have  kissed  mine  also, 
but  I  have  so  long  loved  the  venerable  old  man, 
that  I  made  no  scruple  to  kiss  him  like  a  father. 
To  this  kindness  I  added  a  biscuit,  and  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  wine ;  for  all  which  he  desired  God 
would  bless  me ;  and  then  gave  us,  in  his  me- 
thodical manner,  the  present  state  of  affairs  at 
the  hall. 

About  a  week  since,  says  he,  Mrs  Nelthorp, 
the  housekeeper,  with  great  humility,  and  some 
tears,  informed  my  master,  that  she  found  her- 
self under  the  necessity  of  quitting  her  place, 
and  should  consider  it  as  an  obligation,  to  be 
permitted  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  My  mas- 
ter demanded  her  reasons.  There  were  some 
peculiarities  in  her  lady's  temper,  she  said,  with 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  comply. 

In  an  hour  after,  the  butler  and  cook  prefer- 
red a  petition  to  the  same  import :  the  first  said, 
he  had  always  had  the  power  of  giving  away  a 
jug  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  wine,  according  to  his 
own  opinion  of  what  was  proper  for  the  honour 
of  the  house ;  this  was  taken  away,  and  he  had, 
besides,  received  reprimands  from  his  lady  for 
offences  he  never  committed.  The  cook,  an  un- 
polished animal,  swore,  that  his  lady's  orders 
were  so  damn'd  whimsical  and  contradictory, 
that  sometimes  he  could  not  understand,  and 
oftener  could  not  execute  them. 

My  master  was  at  this  time  in  his  study, 
where  I  happened  to  be  with  him,  about  another 
affair,  which  I  am  sorry  he  should  think  of  at 
all,  much  more  at  such  a  time  as  this  :  it  was 
about  raising  the  tenants  over  again ;  for,  in  the 
advance  about  ten  years  ago,  he  said,  they  were 
raised  only  half  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
I  begged  him  to  suspend  that  design,  at  least 
till  the  war  was  over.  As  he  would  listen  to 
nothing  against  it,  I  was  just  requestinghe  would 
be  pleased  to  appoint  another  agent,  when  the 
cook  and  butler  entered. 

My  master,  much  agitated,  went  to  seek  Mrs 
Caradoc  :  what  he  said  to  her  I  know  not ;  but 
it  seems  she  soon  after  sent  for  Mrs  Nelthorp, 
to  sound  her  more  particularly  about  the  nature 
of  her  complaints.  Mrs  Nelthorp,  I  doubt,  gave 


her  too  copious  a  detail ;  for  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary, and  can  hardly  ever  be  right,  to  render  a 
husband  more  quick-sighted  to  the  faults  of  hia 
wife.  My  lady's  errors  arose  from  meddling 
with  what  she  did  not  understand ;  but  were, 
I  fear,  aggravated  by  a  learned  pride,  that  would 
not  let  her  suppose  she  could  be  mistaken. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  was  visible  to  the  ser- 
vants who  waited,  that  a  very  violent  quarrel 
had  arisen. 

How  it  began,  or  how  it  was  conducted,  we 
know  not;  but  it  ended  in  that  hot-headed 
Welch  gentleman's  taking  away  his  sister,  yes- 
terday, from  the  hall,  and  setting  out  for  Wales. 

My  father  and  mother  lifted  up  their  hands 
in  great  amazement,  and  exclaimed  both  at  once, 
What,  without  his  wife  ! 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  replies  the  stew- 
ard, that  Mrs  Caradoc  refused  to  accompany 
them.  Both  she  and  my  master  have  been  ex- 
cessively uneasy  ever  since ;  and  he,  this  morn- 
ing, sent  me  off  hither  to  beg  your  pardon  and 
my  lady's  for  their  past  behaviour,  and  to  beg 
you  will  either  return  to  the  hall,  or  permit 
them  to  wait  upon  you  here,  in  order  to  receive 
your  advice  how  to  proceed. 

A  visible  joy  appeared  in  the  countenances  of 
my  father  and  mother  at  this  conclusion ;  for, 
as  saith  one  of  my  old  Greeks,  repentance  of  a 
beloved  child  is  always  welcome  to  the  heart  of 
a  parent. 

Debating  some  time  about  the  option  offered 
them  of  returning  to  the  hall,  they  condescend- 
ed to  ask  Mr  Smith's  opinion. 

He  gave  it  decidedly  for  receiving  their  visit 
here,  and  then  surprised  us  all  by  this  pathetic 
address : 

.  I  have  now  been  your  servant,  my  good  old 
master,  upwards  of  forty  years,  during  which  I 
have  been  so  kindly  treated,  that  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  presumptuous  to  say,  the  cold 
duty  of  a  servant  has  given  place  to  a  much 
warmer  sentiment :  I  beg  it  may  be  imputed  to 
this  cause,  and  not  to  impertinence,  that  I  now 
presume  to  intrude  my  advice. 

Be  reconciled,  my  good  sir,  to  your  son  and 
daughter ;  live  with  them  upon  those  terms  of 
kindness  which  the  paternal  relation  requires, 
but  live  in  separate  households.  The  temper 
of  my  young  master  is  not  adapted  for  control,  / 
and  little  subjects  of  controversy  would  daily 
arise,  that  might  embitter  your  latter  days.  For 
my  part,  I  am  now  too  old  to  contend  against 
the  passions  of  youth,  and  have  determined  to 
retire  from  business  upon  that  little  competen- 
cy, which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  I  have  saved  for  the  support  of  my  age. 

And,  oh,  my  good  sir,  in  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band for  my  dear  young  lady  present,  do  not  be 
biassed  by  wealth  or  grandeur,  for  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  fear,  my  young  master  and  Miss 
Harriet  have  bartered  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

Life  ia  not  life  without  content,  and  content 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  an  alliance  with  repugnant 
tempers,  though  possessed  of  the  riches  of  Croe- 
sus. Permit  your  lovely  daughter  to  seek  her 
kindred  heart :  she  will  find  it  in  a  bosom  as 
gentle  as  her  own. 

Once  more  I  entreat  your  pardon. — -Then 
bursting  into  tears,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  affected; 
he,  without  saying  anything,  went  out,  and  re- 
turned immediately  with  Mr  Smith,  whom  he 
called  his  good  old  friend,  and  thanked  for  his 
cordial  advice. 

Yes,  says  he,  after  a  pause,  Laura  shall  choose 
for  herself ;  only  let  the  choice  fall  upon  a  gen- 
tleman, who  will  not  disgrace  an  ancient  family. 
Let  it  not  fall  upon  that  Sutton. 

It  shall  never,  says  I,  fall  upon  any  man  whom 
my  father  and  mother  disapprove.  I  have,  at 
present,  no  wish  so  great  as  to  live  with  my  ho- 
noured parents,  and  shew  the  respectful  duty 
which  my  heart  feels.  But,  the  occasion  call- 
ing for  my  utmost  sincerity,  will  my  dear  fa- 
ther give  me  leave  to  ask  his  objections  to  a  man, 
whom,  I  think,  he  has  never  seen  ? 

Your  brother,  my  dear,  called  him  a  man  of 
no  birth,  and  a  beggar. 

My  brother,  sir,  lived  with  this  beggar  at 
Henneth  Castle  in  the  greatest  familiarity.  Par- 
don me,  if  I  say,  in  the  manners  and  liberal 
behaviour  of  a  gentleman,  he  is  my  brother's 
superior. 

Laura,  does  not  this  warm  encomium  shew 
that  he  has  already  engaged  your  affections  ? 
I  confess  it,  sir. 

Indeed,  child,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
this. 

You  need  not,  sir ;  he  knows  it  not,  nor  ever 
shall,  till  I  have  your  permission  to  impart  it. 

How  had  he  the  presumption,  says  my  mo- 
ther, in  his  situation  and  circumstances,  to  ad- 
dress the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stanley  ? 

Till  our  arrival  at  Plymouth,  madam,  he  ne- 
ver did  presume  it ;  all  my  brother  alludes  to, 
was  mere  jest  and  pleasantry.  Here,  indeed, 
haying  heard  a  story  falsely  told,  concerning  my 
ruined  fortune,  he  confessed  his  affection  in  the 
deepest  tone  of  sorrow,  and  offered  me — all  he 
had  to  offer. 

(  To  be  a  steward's  wife,  says  my  mother. 

He  has  certainly  accepted  agencies  from  Mr 
Foston  and  Mr  John  Cheslyn,  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  pounds  a-year.  If  this  be  an  in- 
delible disgrace  in  your  eyes,  sir,  I  shall  be  sor- 
ry, but  I  shall  be  obedient  also. 

This,  in  itself,  says  the  good  old  steward,  can 
never  be  deemed  a  disgrace  in  a  man,  in  other 
respects  a  gentleman,  since  it  is  the  condition 
of  many  worthy  members  of  Parliament.  But 
if  this  be  all  his  property,  my  dear  young 
lady  

I  know  what  you  would  say,  sir :  he  is  heir 
to  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

VOL.  IX. 


.  Then  I  hope  my  good  master  will  let  affec- 
tion take  its  course.  The  gentleman  has  a  wor- 
thy character. 

Do  you  know  him,  Mr  Smith  ?  says  my  fa- 
ther. 

Not  personally,  sir.  Mr  Cheslyn's  tenants, 
whom  he  has  been  lately  amongst,  speak  of  him 
with  the  greatest  respect. 

Well,  says  my  father,  we  will  talk  of  this 
hereafter. 

And  now,  Julia,  read  this  long  epistle  over 
again,  and  take  notice  what  an  altered  body  I 
am.  How  staid,  grave,  serious,  and  dutiful ! 
Not  one  capriole,  not  one  le  volt,  since  I  left 
Athens.  This  comes  of  poring  over  Greek.  Oh, 
Julia  !  that  you  would  but  apply  your  mind  to 
learning,  child,  and  imitate,  in  all  things,  as  far 
as  your  inferior  talents  will  permit, 

Your  prudent  friend, 

Laura  Stanley. 


Julia  to  Laura. 

London. 

Really,  Miss  Laura,  you  give  yourself  so 
many  self-sufficient  airs  about  your  learning, 
that  I  am  afraid  the  Christian  virtue  of  humi- 
lity goes  out  of  you  as  your  heathen  Greek  en- 
ters. Not  to  be  ungrateful,  however,  (for  in- 
gratitude is  no  better  than  pride,)  for  the  pains 
you  have  taken  for  my  instruction,  and  to  shew 
you  I  am  not  altogether  so  illiterate  as  you  may 
think,  in  return  for  your  old  Greek  manuscript, 
making  such  honourable  mention  of  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  I  will  translate  you  a  little  piece 
from  the  Arabic,  wherein  you  will  find  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Caliph  Al-ma-moun,  upon  the  de- 
cisive battle  betwixt  the  French  and  English 
fleets  on  the  27th  of  July  last. 

^  That  steward  of  yours,  my  dear  Laura,  is  a 
divine  old  man ;  I  absolutely  envy  you  the  kiss 
you  gave  him.  I  am  enchanted  with  the  whole 
of  that  conversation,  and  more  particularly  with 
the  naivete  of  the  confession  of  your  faith  in 
Mr  Sutton ;  for  although  I  knew  long  ago  you 
loved  him,  I  did  hot  imagine  your  ladyship  had 
equal  sagacity.  This  affair,"  I  flatter  myself, 
will  secure  me  two  of  the  nearest  wishes  of  my 
heart ;  it  will  secure  the  happiness  of  my  dear- 
est friend,  and  it  will  secure  the  sweetest  fruits 
of  friendship,  perpetual  society. 

Let  me  turn  the  attention  of  my  Laura  to 
what  passes  here,  upon  a  similar  subject.  Many 
and  fierce  have  been  the  contentions  between 
Messrs  the  Cheslyns  and  Doctor  Gordon,  on  the 
one  part,  and  three  spinsters  of  the  names  of 
Camitha,  Ann,  and  Julia,  on  the  other :  the  first 
contending  to  reduce  the  latter  into  bondage, 
and.  the  latter,  yet  a  little  while,  to  preserve 
their  liberty. 

The  advocates  for  freedom  had  much  the  ad* 
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vantage  of  their  antagonists  in  that  part  of  speech, 
which  I  believe  grammarians  call  quantity,  and 
would  have  reduced  them  to  silence,  if  not  to 
submission,  had  not  a  tribe  of  fathers  and  un- 
cles, self-constituted  judges,  under  pretence  of 
keeping  the  peace,  given  a  decree  directly  in 
favour  of  slavery.  An  instrument  containing  a 
contract,  a  preamble,  and  an  arrangement,  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  hands  of  the  learned  Doc- 
tor Gordon  in  consequence,  and  is  as  follows : — 
Man,  by  sundry  shallow  naturalists,  and  others, 
hath  been  called  a  social  animal ;  but  a  little  in- 
quiry into  the  world  as  it  goes,  will  convince  us 
that  he  is  only  gregarious. 

To  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  visit  and  to  be  vi- 
sited, by  all  the  world,  hath  also  been  called 
sociability  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  herding 
together. 

The  requisites  for  this  are  fine  clothes,  cards, 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  scandal :  whereas  for 
true  sociability,  friendship,  esteem,  and  confi- 
dence are  constituent  principles. 

A  certain  James  Foston,  Esq.  having  taken 
these  premises  into  consideration,  and  concei- 
ving it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  species,  if 
it  could  be  taught  to  associate,  rather  than  to 
herd,  doth  appoint  himself  to  be  the  world's 
schoolmaster,  and  professeth  to  teach  by  exam- 
ple. 

To  carry  this  great  work  into  execution,  he 
hath  established  his  dwelling  upon  Mount  Hen- 
neth,  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  Britons,  because 
from  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  those  of  the 
bold  Baron  North  and  the  good  Knight  Probert, 
they  have  shewed  themselves — so  easy  to  be  go- 
verned. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  said  mountain  he  hath 
determined,  after  the  example  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Beauchamp,  to  build  himself  a  green,  to  be  call- 
ed the  Green  of  Association. 

But  he  hath  not,  like  Sir  Benjamin,  deter- 
mined to  people  the  said  green  with  vice  and 
folly,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  common  sense 
and  common  gratitude ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
chooseth  to  dwell  therein, — 

Any  man  of  title,  who  came  into  the  posses- 
sion thereof,  not  by  descent,  or  court  favour  ; 
but  by  virtue  only  : 

Any  man  of  wealth,  who  will  spend  a  moie- 
ty of  his  revenue,  in  the  purchase  of  felicity  for 
others  : 

Any  man  of  learning,  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  compare  the  utility  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  plough  driving,  and  assign  the  preference 
without  partiality : 

Any  statesman,  whose  endeavours  have  been 
to  turn  the  wheel  of  state  against  the  stream  of 
corruption : 

Any  bishop,  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  gene- 
ral conviction  of  America,  that  the  pastoral  staff 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  : 

Any  beneficed  clergyman,  who,  without  im- 


peachment of  his  Christian  verity,  will  under- 
take to  say,  nolo  episcopari  : 

Any  lady  of  quality,  who  loves  her  husband 
better  than  a  rout,  and  her  children  better  than 
flattery  and  admiration  : 

Any  lady,  who,  having  by  accident  slided  in 
her  youth,  hath  recovered  the  lapse  by  a  chasti- 
ty of  ten  unspotted  years,  and  a  prudence  that 
hath  sustained  all  the  attacks  of  calumny,  save 
only  those  of  beaux  and  ancient  maiden  ladies 
at  the  tea-table. 

The  said  James  Foston,  not  having  been  yet 
able,  probably  from  the  want  of  notoriety  of  his 
scheme,  to  collect  tenants  qualified  as  above, 
finds  himself  under  a  necessity  of  accepting  such 
as  he  can  get,  in  order  to  make  a  beginning ;  and 
hath  accordingly  accepted, 

First,  John  Cheslyn,  Esq.  because  he  is  not 
altogether  so  great  a  fool  as  a  man  of  his  fortune 
customarily  is. 

Secondly,  Henry  Cheslyn,  Gent,  his  brother; 
because  he  is  almost  the  only  young  gentleman 
of  his.age,  who  would  not  rather  carry  a  beau- 
tiful girl  into  a  house  of  ill  fame,  than  fetch  her 
out. 

Thirdly,  Thomas  Sutton,  Gent,  because  the 
man  is  of  a  sheepish  disposition  ;  and  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  prefer  gaming  or  the  gallows 
to  the  dull  arts  of  industry. 

Fourthly,  Doctor  Gordon,  a  Scotchman ;  be- 
cause the  fellow  hath  much  impudence,  and  is 
considered  as  a  phenomenon. 

But  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  certain  moralists, 
that  every  iota  of  happiness  obtained  must  be 
paid  for  some  way  or  other,  and  that  matrimo- 
ny is  generally  found  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  any  bliss  this  world  is  known  to  afford,  the 
said  James  Foston  doth  decree,  that  these  four 
elect  do  take  unto  himself  every  man  a  wife. 

And  first,  he  giveth  unto  John  Cheslyn,  Esq. 
his  own  daughter,  because  the  girl  is  so  igno- 
rant of  life,  as  to  conceive  that  love  is  the  best 
foundation  on  which  matrimony  can  be  built ; 
and  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  the  man  hath  said, 
I  love  thee  infinitely. 

To  Henry  Cheslyn  he  assigneth  Camitha  Mel- 
ton, because  of  the  young  woman's  headstrong 
disobedience  to — the  best  of  mothers. 

To  Thomas  Sutton  he  giveth  Laura  Stanley, 
if  she  can  be  so  blind  to  her  own  interest,  as  to 
prefer  happiness  and  friendship,  to  a  coronet, 
and  the  

And  to  Doctor  Gordon  he  granteth  Ann  Sut- 
ton, a  peaceable,  inoffensive,  young  woman, 
whom,  it  is  supposed,  the  said  doctor  hath  phy- 
lactered  into  love. 

Besides  these  animals  of  the  yoke,  four  others 
arc  to  be  provided  with  arm-chairs  and  flan- 
nels, and  to  be  considered  as  scmi-associators ; 
namely, 

James  Foston,  the  projector. 

William  Melton,  who,  having  taken  a  dislike 
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to  the  deceit  of  courtiers,  is  desirous  to  lead  a 
retired  life. 

Samuel  Sutton,  whose  soul,  like  the  soul  of 
Saul,  hath  been  converted  from  passion  to  peace, 
by  the  voice  and  harp  of  that  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,  Ann  Sutton. 

Hannah  Tyrrell,  a  spinster  of  forty,  who,  ha- 
ving made  a  vow  of  virginity,  chooses  to  keep  it 
without  the  walls  of  a  nunnery. 

Finally,  the  contracting  powers,  or  as  many 
as  it  may  suit,  do  agree  to  marry  one  another, 
on  or  about  the  first  of  March  next  ensuing, 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  Henneth  Castle  in  a 
body,  and  plunder  the  said  James  Foston  into 
repentance. 

Heigh-ho,  Laura !  as  bride  or  bride-maid,  re- 
member the  first  of  March.  Adieu. 

Julia  Foston. 


Laura  to  Julia. 

Plymouth. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  my  dear  Julia,  take  the 
notice  I  wish  of  your  agreeable  letter,  and  the 
doctor's  whimsical  state  of  your  future  arrange- 
ments. My  mind  is  at  present  torn  to  pieces  in 
resentment.  Julia,  I  am  a  prisoner  in  my  fa- 
ther's house. 

As  well  as  this  resentment  will  permit,  I  will 
give  you  an  account  of  our  transactions. 

The  old  steward  set  off  for  Wigton  the  next 
morning,  and  the  day  following  arrived  my  bro- 
ther and  sister. 

I  do  not  love  this  brother  and  sister,  Julia. 

This  sentiment,  so  bold,  so  harsh,  so  opposite 
to  good  and  gentle  natures,  if  it  appears  so 
atrocious  to  myself,  what  will  it  do  to  the  well- 
corrected  mind  of  Julia  ?  But  before  you  sign 
my  condemnation,  determine  how  far  I  am  cul- 
pable for  a  feeling,  Heaven  knows  I  regret,  and 
which  is  obtruded  upon  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

Would  you  believe  it,  Julia  ?  After  the  recon- 
ciliation had  proceeded  according  to  form,  and 
my  father  and  mother  were  acquainted  with  the 
particular  reasons  for  this  doughty  quarrel,  my 
brother  took  the  trouble  to  recapitulate  mine. 
This  brought  on  a  repetition  of  our  conversation 
with  the  good  old  steward ;  and  my  confession  of 
faith,  as  you  call  it,  in  Mr  Sutton.  My  brother 
stormed  and  raved ;  my  sister  insinuated  the 
ancient  plea  of— disgrace  to  the  family.  So  zeal- 
ous were  their  acclamations,  that  my  poor  fa- 
ther and  mother,  wholly  converted  from  the 
old  steward's  humble  way  of  thinking,  abso- 
lutely interdicted  me  from  seeing,  or  correspond- 
ing with,  Mr  Sutton,  on  pain  of  their  displea- 
sure. 

Hitherto  my  spirits  being  uncommonly  low, 
I  had  not  answered,  but  with  tears.  Even  these 
were  construed  into  an  indication  of  stubborn- 


ness. Not  content  with  silence,  they  demanded 
from  me  a  full  promise  of  acquiescence  ;  urged 
over  again  and  again  that  preposterous  match 
with  Pymnel ;  and  concluded  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  methods,  to 
break  my  undutiful,  my  refractory  spirit ;  a 
humble  diet,  and  the  solitude  of  my  own  apart- 
ment, would,  they  doubted  not,  effect  the  de- 
sired change. 

Julia,  when  anger  is  kindled  by  insult,  the 
humanity  of  our  laws  changes  even  murder  into 
the  mild  appellation  of  manslaughter.  I  plead, 
upon  the  same  principle,  for  your  pardon  for  the 
following  bold  reply  : — 

Addressing  my  father — You  will  pardon  me, 
sir,  if  I  express  my  astonishment  at  your  sudden 
change  of  sentiment,  and  of  your  solemn  pro- 
mise made  to  a  child  who  never  offended  you, 
even  in  thought,  in  pure  compliment  to  chil- 
dren who  have  treated  you  in  a  manner  I  blush 
to  think  of. 

To  you,  sir,  and  to  my  revered  mother,  I  owe 
all  the  duties  of  a  child,  and  hope  I  shall  always 
be  permitted  to  pay  them. 

But  to  you,  sir,  (turning  to  my  brother,)  I 
owe  none,  and  none  will  I  pay :  since  you  have 
been  pleased  to  cast  me  from  your  affection,  I 
scorn  to  claim  alliance  with  those  noble  quali- 
ties of  the  heart,  your  pride  and  avarice.  The 
mean  arts  you  have  already  practised  with  re- 
gard to  my  fortune,  I  might  have  overlooked ; 
desirous  to  see  a  brother's  actions  in  the  fairest 
light,  I  might  have  imputed  them  to  some  cause, 
that  would  not  absolutely  have  disgraced  a  gentle- 
man, had  not  your  recent  behaviour  put  it  past  a 
doubt.  Take  what  you  have  got.  Take  all,  if 
you  will  leave  me  peace.  I  resign  it  with  plea- 
sure. I  resign  with  it  the  rank  you  esteem  so 
highly,  and  the  manners,  since  such  are  the 
manners,  of  wealth,  and  greatness.  As  to  your 
base,  unmanly,  pitiful,  menace  of  confinement, 
insult  me  with  the  execution  if  you  dare.  How- 
ever you  may  use  my  honoured  father's  name, 
the  malignant  author  cannot  be  mistaken.  From 
that  moment  I  renounce  all  consanguinity  with 
you,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Saying  this,  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and 
gave  a  loose  to  my  tears.  Within  an  hour  I  re- 
ceived my  father's  orders  not  to  stir  from  my 
apartment  without  his  leave. 

My  dear  Julia,  I  know  not  what  your  senti- 
ments of  my  conduct  will  be;  but  I  know  my 
own  heart.  I  solemnly  affirm,  that  before  this 
treatment  my  duty  was  unimpeachable ;  my  in- 
tentions direct  and  honourable.  But  my  spirit 
revolts  against  so  unmerited  a  persecution ;  nor 
will  I  bear  it,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may. 
Julia,  you  will  soon  see,  or  hear  of,  your  in* 
jured 
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Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Plymouth. 

What  planetary  conjunction  governs  this 
nether  world,  Jack,  that  I,  one  of  the  quietest 
men  in  it,  and  as  little  given  to  war  and  blood- 
shed as  thyself,  cannot  get  along  without  a  rap 
upon  the  pate  ? 

On  my  arrival  here,  the  first  interesting  ob- 
ject was  poor  Tom,  with  a  long  face,  and  sigh- 
ing like  a  furnace,  because,  forsooth,  his  dulci- 
fied Laura,  for  three  successive  days,  had  for- 
sook her  wonted  path,  the  downland  lawn ;  and 
had  not  so  much  as  sent  her  handmaid,  Nell, 
to  impart  a  dram  of  comfort.  Her  father's  house, 
and  the  vulgar  method  of  inquiry  at  servants, 
had  been  both  interdicted  by  her ;  and  now  he 
had  nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  hope  as  much  as 
he  was  able,  and  to  fear — he  knew  not  what. 

I  consoled  the  lad  after  thy  manner,  Jack,  by 
a  long  harangue  in  praise  of  his  folly,  and  with 
the  pretty  appellations  of  fool  and  blockhead. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  my  spleen,  being  de- 
termined to  go  and  tell  Laura  herself  of  the 
whimpering  puppy.  So  putting  on  decent  ap- 
parel, I  took  myself  to  the  knight's,  and  in- 
quired for  Miss  Stanley.  Answer,  she  was  not 
at  home.  I  sent  in  my  name  to  Sir  Richard, 
expecting  it  would  be  a  ready  passport  to  his 
presence ;  instead  of  which,  being  shewn  into 
an  empty  parlour,  I  was  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr  Stanley,  the  married  man. 

Not  having  seen  the  gentleman  since  his  nup- 
tials, I  was  moving  to  give  him  joy  thereof,  et 
dextram  dextraj anger e,  when  I  was  stopped  by 
an  air  of  fierte.  He  desired  to  know  my  com- 
mands. I  came  to  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Stan- 
ley, with  compliments  to  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Stanley,  from  Mr  and  Miss  Foston. 

Sir  Richard  Stanley,  he  said,  was  then  indis- 
posed, and  I  must  pardon  him  for  thinking  I 
knew  more  of  Miss  Stanley's  present  residence 
than  any  person  in  that  house. 

Had  the  man  been  anything  of  a  physiogno- 
mist, he  might  have  discovered  in  me  indubi- 
table marks  of  surprise. 

I  desired  an  explanation. 

The  inquiry,  he  said,  was  ridiculous  :  I,  who 
knew  of  her  infamous  attachment  to  my  beg- 
garly friend,  was,  no  doubt,  privy  also  to  her 
elopement  with  him. 

Infamous  attachment,  Mr  Stanley !  This  is 
extraordinary  language  for  a  most  deserving  sis- 
ter :  her  name  and  infamy  cannot  be  joined  to- 
gether ;  nor  should  they  with  impunity,  by  any 
man  less  related  to  her,  than  a  father  or  a  bro- 
ther. 

My  Quixote  disposition,  he  said,  was  as  well 
known  as  I  could  wish ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  terror  of  my  name,  he  should  take  the  li- 
berty to  disclaim  all  relation  to  her,  and  an  ac- 


quaintance with  jthose  who  support  her  in  dis- 
obedience. 

Admire  my  patience,  Jack  !  I  neither  spit  in 
his  face,  nor  laid  my  cane  over  his  shoulders. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  says  I,  in  the  name  of  them 
all,  for  your  renunciation.  Upon  my  honour, 
I  will  never  beseech  you  to  retract  it.  But,  for 
your  sister's  sake,  I  must  endeavour  to  rectify 
one  misconception :  her  elopement,  if  it  is  an 
elopement,  I  have  the  first  information  of 
from  yourself ;  and  as  to  Mr  Sutton,  I  left  him 
within  this  half  hour,  at  his  own  lodgings,  la- 
menting, in  fact,  the  not  having  heard  from,  or 
of  her,  the  last  three  days. 

And  you  came  hither  to  procure  him  intelli- 
gence ? 

Why  not,  sir  ? 

A  very  honourable  business !  To  promote  a 
fellow  without  a  shilling  property,  your  bro- 
ther's steward,  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Stanley,  to  my  sister,  sir  ! 

Your  sister,  sir  !  Upon  my  word,  in  enume- 
rating the  perfections  of  his  mistress,  my  friend 
has  always  unaccountably  forgot  this  last  great 
excellence ;  unless,  as  the  fellow  has  odd  no- 
tions, he  may  have  taken  it  into  his  head,  that 
this  may  be  rather  a  drawback  than  an  addi- 
tion. 

Sir,  says  he,  his  right  hand  touching  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  my  father's  house  is  your  pro- 
tection. 

Most  kindly  considered,  sir;  perhaps  most 
disinterestedly. 

Your  insolence,  sir,  says  he,  is  not  to  be 
borne,  drawing  his  sword  ;  when  in  rushed  Sir 
Richard,  followed  by  his  lady,  screaming  like 

a  woman.    For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen, 

desist,  says  the  good  old  knight.  What  is  the 
matter? 

This  is  Harry  Cheslyn,  sir,  says  Stanley,  the 
friend  of  that  scoundrel  Sutton,  the  ravisher  of 
your  daughter,  come  under  the  insidious  guise 
of  a  friend,  with  the  intentions  of  a  spy. 

Have  some  respect,  Mr  Stanley,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  your  father ;  it  is  really  indecent  to 
abuse  his  ear  with  assertions  you  yourself  know 
to  be  untrue.  I  came  to  pay  my  respects  to  you, 
Sir  Richard,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Foston  and 
my  brother :  your  son  has  thought  proper  to  pro- 
hibit this :  he  has  also  thought  proper  to  treat 
me  with  the  native  elegance  of  a  porter.  I  feel 
such  an  infinite  contempt  for  the  gentleman, 
that  I  can  easily  overlook  it ;  but  to  you,  Sir 
Richard,  and  Lady  Stanley,  I  should  be  glad 
to  pay  my  respects  alone. — Sir  Richard  looked 
queer,  and  said  nothing ;  my  lady  gabbled  much 
like  unto  a  turkey-cock,  whose  language  not 
having  the  honour  to  understand,  I  made  the 
best  bow  I  had,  and  departed. 

I  made  myself  sure  of  an  invitation  from  Mr 
Stanley  for  the  next  morning,  on  which  account 
I  chose  to  acquaint  Tom  only  with  the  elope- 
ment of  Laura,  and  very  little  respecting  her 
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brother.  To-morrow  and  to-morrow  came,  and 
brought  nothing  hostile  with  them.  The  se- 
cond evening  I  heard  at  the  coffee-house,  that 
an  express  having  arrived  from  Sir  Owen  Cara- 
doc's,  Mr  William  Stanley  and  his  sister  were 
that  day  gone  off  post  for  Wales. 

Then  I  ventured  to  let  Tom  into  the  whole 
of  our  discourse,  of  which  I  have  given  thee, 
Jack,  only  the  marrow. 

A  man  of  observation,  like  me,  is  always  pick- 
ing up  something  useful  either  for  the  soul  or 
body.  To  my  store  of  axioms  I  added  one 
more  on  this  occasion :  "  If  a  man  can  contrive 
to  be  eternally  in  a  rage,  he  may  bid  defiance  to 
love  and  all  its  pangs."  Tom  thought  no  more 
of  Laura  than  he  did  of  Semiramis.  Friendship 
had  like  to  have  gone  after  love,  for  he  began 
to  abuse  me  for  my  ungenerous  silence,  which 
had  robbed  him  of  the  pleasure  of  cutting  Stan- 
ley's throat  honourably — But  the  time  may 

come  yet,  says  Tom. 

Yea,  lad,  a  man  may  always  find  time  to  get 
to  the  gallows.  Come,  here's  Laura  to  thee  in 
a'bumper. 

Tom  drank,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 
I  drank,  and  talked  as  wisely  as  old  Nestor.  At 
length,  having  gone  through  the  human  head, 
brains  and  all,  physiologically,  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing — spiritually,  when  Tom 

broke  forth  with  A— a  Mr  Cheslyn,  if  you 

could  spare  me  from  Plymouth,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  ride  to  Henneth  Castle,  to  see  if  things 
are  right,  and  put  them  into  a  train  against 
spring. 

Yea,  Thomas,  things  must  be  sadly  disor- 
dered in  the  long  space  of  a  month ;  and  thou 
would'st  soon  set  'em  to  rights,  I  warrant  thee  : 
but  Laura  is  not  in  Wales,  though  her  brother 
is;  whom,  if  thou  should'st  by  any  chance  hap- 
pen to  kill,  Laura  must  not  love  thee  •  and  if 
he  killeth  thee,  she  will  not,,  at  least  to  any  pur- 
pose. / 

Upon  the  road  I  dined  with  old  Mr  Foston, 
and  his  maiden  daughter ;  both  overflowed  in 
blessings  upon  the  son  and  brother,  who,  the 
old  gentleman  said,  had  rendered  his  life  com- 
fortable as  age  would  permit.  He  wished  only 
for  one  thing  in  life,  to  see  as  often  as  might  be 
his  son  and  grand-daughter. 

Say  something,  Jack,  fit  to  be  said  from  me. 

Good  things  are  little  the  manufacture  of  thy 
brain,  whatsoever  they  may  be  of  thy  brother's, 
Henry  Cheslyn. 


parent.  Impute  not  to  me  a  crime  I  disavow, 
as  I  never  have  for  a  moment  imputed  to  you 
an  usage,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  be 
heavy  upon  me  through  life. 

Let  me  entreat  you  for  a  moment  to  look  back 
upon  the  circumstances  that  preceded  these  dis- 
graceful insults.  When  I  professed  the  most  im- 
plicit duty  to  your  commands,  I  was  perfectly 
sincere :  you  gave  credit  to  my  sincerity ;  you 
treated  me  as  your  child ;  my  heart  is  all  your 
own.  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  have 
broke  the  promise  I  made,  of  not  engaging  with 
Mr  Sutton  against  your  consent.  If  I  could 
not  obtain  this  consistently  with  the  most  re- 
spectful submission,  I  had  determined,  what- 
soever it  might  cost,  to  sacrifice  my  young  af- 
fections to  my  duty. 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  on  my  bro- 
ther's arrival. 

Think,  my  honoured  father,  what  indigna- 
tion a  young  heart,  conscious  of  its  integrity, 
unsullied  innocence,  and  determined  duty,  must 
feel  at  the  treatment  I  received.  My  honour 
suspected,  and  my  word  considered  as  of  no  va- 
lue ;  my  person  confined,  as  if  I  had  actually 
disgraced  my  family  by  a  harlot's  wantonness  ; 
and  all  this  by  a  brother,  recent  in  his  want 
of  filial  respect  for  yourself  I 

My  dear  sir,  this  brother  never  can  forgive 
me ;  he  has  injured  me  too  much ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  infinite  importance  to  me,  not  to  sub- 
ject myself  to  his  imperious  temper.  A  few 
days  since  an  union  with  Mr  Sutton  was  a  weak  - 
picture  of  the  imagination,  scarce  formed  into  a 
desire ;  my  brother  has  now  made  it  the  wish 
of  reason  ;  it  will  be  the  cement  of  friendship, 
virtue,  and  all  the  social  affections.  It  presents 
me  with  a  prospect  of  as  much  happiness  as  I 
can  enjoy,  secluded  from  the  affection  of  my 
parents ;  but,  if  the  choice  is  permitted,  to  this 
affection  I  wish  to  return  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  return,  to  live  as  a  daughter,  to  manifest  a 
daughter's  tenderness,  and  to  receive  a  daugh- 
ter's best  reward,  a  parent's  love ;  it  is  all  I  ask. 

Do  not  imagine  Mr  Sutton  is  the  companion 
of  my  flight ;  I  assure  you  he  knows  nothing  of 
it :  I  have  no  confidants,  no  companion  except 
my  maid.  I  flew  to  my  friend  Miss  Foston. 
Hard,  to  be  forced  to  receive  that  kindness  from 
a  stranger,  a  brother's  cruelty  denies.  Shelter 
me,  dear  sir,  from  his  unkindness,  and  let  me 
be  again 

Your  dutiful  daughter, 

Laura  Stanley. 


Laura  Stanley  to  her  Father. 

London. 

Most  honoured  Sir, 
Permit  me  to  address  you,  and  my  ever-dear 
mother,  in  my  usual  style  of  duty  and  affection  : 
these  are  as  real,  as  my  disobedience  is  only  ap- 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Poor  Harry  !  yet  if  thou  must  needs  be  cram- 
ming thy  adventurous  nose  into  all  kinds  of 
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matter,  why  should'st  thou  blame  the  planets, 
if  it  should  he  now  and  then  led  into  a  stink  ? 

Thank  thee  for  thy  axiom  ;  in  my  common- 
place book  it  is  down  in  these  words : — A  man 
who  hath  always  a  burning  fever,  need  not  be 
afraid  of  an  ague.   Deep,  Harry,  deep  ! 

The  most  probable  cause  why  thou  didst  not 
see  the  lovely  Laura  at  Plymouth,  was  her  be- 
ing then  upon  the  road  to  London. 

She  arrived  in  the  evening,  fatigued  and  de- 
jected, without  having  stopt,  or  scarcely  eat, 
from  the  time  of  her  setting  out. 

Being  refreshed  with  a  night's  rest,  and  still 
more  by  the  assurance  of  Julia's  undiminished 
friendship,  she  recovered  something  of  her  for- 
mer spirits,  and  at  breakfast  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing relation  : — 

I  finished  my  last  letter  to  you,  Julia,  in  my 
prison-hcuse,  not  with  tears  and  contrition,  as  a 
good  girl  ought,  but  in  high  dudgeon  and  re- 
sentment. My  supper  was  brought  me,  without 
message  or  apology.  All  the  comfort  I  had,  was 
in  the  pity  of  the  good  people  in  the  kitchen, 
who,  as  Nell  told  me,  agreed  that  I  was  worth 
half  a  dozen  of  my  sister,  and  as  many  such 
brothers  as  would  stand  in  a  line  betwixt  there 
and  Wigton  Hall.  No  invitation  to  breakfast. 
About  eleven  I  had  the  favour  of  a  visit  from 
my  sister,  who  began  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of 
good  advice.  I  laid  the  Bible  before  her,  open- 
ed at  Solomon's  proverbs,  and  told  her,  if  she 
would  please  to  read  them  to  me,  it  would  save 
her  the  fatigue  of  invention,  and  was  quite  as 
much  to  the  purpose  as  anything  she  could  say. 

She  left  me  in  a  mighty  passion,  which  she 
found  means  to  communicate  to  the  gentle  breast 
of  my  brother,  who  entered  my  room,  swearing 
my  proud  heart  should  bend  or  break. 

I  was  resolved  upon  neither,  and  therefore 
very  composedly  began  to  read  in  a  very  a  pro- 
pos  novel,  called  The  Brother. 

Now  this  was  wrong  ;  for  I  could  neither 
edify  in  a  proper  manner  by  the  book,  or  by  the 
copious  torrent  of  eloquence  issuing  from  my 
brother's  mouth ;  it  rolled  rapidly  on  for  near 
half  an  hour,  before  it  shewed  any  signs  of  di- 
minution. At  length,  shewing  him  the  title- 
page,  I  asked,  if  he  had  sat  for  his  picture  to 
the  author,  which  was  so  amazingly  well  drawn 
that  I  could  recognize  every  feature. 

Instead  of  returning  me  a  civil  answer,  he 
snatched  the  book  politely  out  of  my  hand,  and 
skimming  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  what 
should  it  encounter  but  my  poor  dressing-glass, 
which,  falling  to  the  floor,  ended  this  transitory 
life  in  an  instant ;  it  dissipated  also  a  parcel  of 
my  little  patch-boxes  and  other  toilette  trinkets, 
the  disorder  of  which  I  set  myself  to  remedy 
with  all  possible  composure. 

I  had  made  some  progress,  and  Mr  Stanley 
had  got  forward  in  his  declamation  ;  but  whe- 
ther he  had  bewildered  himself  in  the  argu- 
ment, or  what  had  happened  I  know  not ;  but 
all  of  a  sudden,  with  the  pious  ejaculation  of, 


D—ri  your  provoking  soul !  he  seized  me  by  the 
shoulders,  and  gave  me  a  shake,  that  I  thought 
had  loosened  some  of  my  teeth. 

Upon  a  stand  by  the  side  of  the  table  stood  a 
basin  of  very  clear  spring  water,  which  taking 
gently  up  in  my  right  hand,  I  sent  the  contents 
full  into  the  face  of  my  dear  brother,  with  what 
little  force  I  had.  The  larum  ceased ;  he  re- 
treated towards  the  door,  and  mildly  assuring 

me,  he  would  be  d  d  if  I  did  not  repent  this, 

departed  in  peace. 

The  next  in  succession  was  my  mother.  She 
entered  with  the  inflamed  air  and  manner  of 
the  mistress  of  a  boarding  school  going  to  chas- 
tise a  naughty  missey  of  twelve  years  old. 

When  Lady  Stanley  is  angry,  you  know,  Ju- 
lia, her  articulation  is  not  the  most  distinct, 
but  it  is  very  rapid  notwithstanding.  She  took 
even  more  pains  with  me  than  my  kind  brother 
had  done,  for  she  added  to  her  remonstrances 
many  a  shake  and  many  a  slap  upon  the  arms 
and  shoulders;  all  which  I  bore,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  patience,  only 
observing,  that  if  she  had  brought  a  rod,  she 
would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  fatigue  her- 
self so  much.  Then  came  the  final  shake,  and 
after  informing  me  that  I  was  an  incorrigible 
little  gipsy,  and  should  be  punished  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner,  she  departed  also. 

I  was  now  in  expectation  of  seeing  my  father, 
possibly  with  a  good  whip,  and  put  myself  in  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  to  receive  all  things 
thankfully :  in  this  I  was  disappointed  ;  my  fa- 
ther would  not  do  me  the  honour,  and  I  had 
peace  for  several  hours. 

After  dinner,  Nell  came  into  my  apartment 
with  a  face  of  tragical  importance.  The  most 
perfect  friendship  subsisted  betwixt  Mrs  Mary 
Kent,  my  sister's  woman,  and  her ;  so  great, 
that  talking  to  one  another,  they  said,  was  just 
the  same  as  confiding  a  secret  to  their  own  bo- 
soms. In  dressing  for  dinner  that  day,  my  sis- 
ter's anger  was  too  great  for  confinement ;  she 
poured  it,  therefore,  into  her  faithful  Mary's  ear, 
who  rewarded  her  confidence  as  usual  with, 
Yes,  mem  ;  to  be  sure,  mem  ;  your  ladyship  is 
vastly  in  the  right. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  says  Nell,  what  doings 
there  are  in  this  world !  As  sure  as  you  are 
alive,  my  dear  lady,  there  is  the  horridest  plot 
carrying  on  against  you  that  ever  was ;  nay,  and 
against  me  too,  says  Nell ;  for  I  am  to  be  turned 
away  as  soon  as  you  are  aboard  ship. — On  board 
ship  !  what  then  I  am  to  be  kidnapped,  am  I  ? 

Yes,  miss,  into  a  convent  at  Lisle  or  Brussels, 
or  some  other  nasty  place  a  great  way  farther 
off  than  France. 

When,  Nell,  when  ? 

In  a  night  or  two,  miss.  A  ship  is  going  for 
Ostend ;  and  young  master  is  to  conduct  you. 
Your  sister  says  she  shall  be  even  with  you  now 
for  all  your  gibes  and  jeers. 

And  does  my  father  consent  ? 

Lord,  miss,  what  can  he  do  against  'em  all  ? 
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It  is  true,,  that  when  Thomas  went  to  change  the 
glasses,  he  did  hear  master  say,  You  are  too  cruel, 
son  William,  you  are  too  cruel.  But  then  it  was 
all  mum  till  Thomas  went  out  again. 

And  Mrs  Mary  told  you  this  ? 

Yes  indeed,  miss,  and  a  great  deal  more.  And 
for  ought  I  know,  Thomas  has  a  hit  of  an  ink- 
ling, for  he  sweethearts  Mrs  Mary ;  and  I  heard 
him  cursing  young  master  black  and  blue,  and 
he  swore  he  did  not  value  his  place  of  a  half- 
penny, if  so  be  as  he  could  serve  you,  miss,  for 
because  you  was  one  of  the  best-natured  young 
ladies  in  the  world. 

Not  having  the  least  inclination  to  visit  a 
convent  in  Flanders,  I  chose  to  engage  Thomas 
to  assist  in  setting  me  off  for  London  ;  who  very 
faithfully  conducted  at  different  times,  first  our 
baggage  and  then  ourselves,  to  a  post-chaise  and 
four  at  one  in  the  morning ;  and  off  we  came 
like  thieves  in  the  night. 

Laura  having  ended  her  relation,  Mr  Foston 
said;  that  in  consequence  of  his  father  and  sis- 
ter's desire  to  see  him,  he  intended  to  go  direct- 
ly to  Plymouth,  and,  if  agreeable,  would  wait 
upon  Sir  Richard,  and  talk  the  matter  over. 
Miss  Stanley  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  Mr  Foston  sets  out  to-morrow. 
Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Mr  Foston  to  Julia. 

Plymouth. 

Your  grandfather  and  aunt  did  not  receive 
me  with  all  the  pleasure  I  expected,  when  they 
saw  I  came  without  my  Julia.  I  was  obliged  to 
quiet  their  revilings,  by  a  promise  you  should 
pay  them  a  visit  before  the  first  of  March.  The 
first  of  March,  Julia. 

I  stayed  dinner  the  next  day,  and  then  set  out 
for  this  place.  My  friends  were  gone  to  Kil- 
lington,  so  that  I  went  to  Sir  Richard  Stanley's 
immediately.  I  found  my  name  rather  a  better 
passport  than  Harry  Cheslyn's,  for  it  introduced 
me  directly  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  and 
Lady  Stanley,  and  of  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, who  made  a  motion  to  leave  the  room  on 
my  entrance.  I  knew  the  good  Mr  Smith,  and 
insisted  on  his  resuming  his  seat ;  then,  without 
farther  preamble,  entered  into  the  business  I 
came  about. 

You  have  received  a  letter,  says  I,  from  your 
amiable  daughter ;  will  you  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  of  its  contents  ? 

Sir  Richard  replied,  that,  like  many  other 
daughters  of  the  present  day,  she  could  write 
with  more  duty  than  she  could  act. 

I  am  sorry,  says  I,  to  hear  you  say  so ;  and 
must  beg  leave  so  far  to  stand  forth  the  cham- 
pion of  beauty  and  innocence,  as  to  deny  the 
position. 

My  dear  good  master,  says  the  old  steward, 


she  never  gave  you  cause  to  complain  ;  by  my 
soul,  she  never  did.  I  would  stake  my  life  upon 
her  duty,  and  may  Heaven  forgive  

Hold  your  tongue,  Smith,  says  my  lady. 

I  will  retire,  my  good  lady,  says  the  old  man  ; 
but  if  my  existence  depended  upon  it,  in  this 
cause  I  cannot  be  silent. 

Pray  sit  still,  Mr  Smith,  says  I ;  when  Lady 
Stanley  speaks,  I  enjoin  you  to  be  silent;  in 
reason  she  can  ask  no  more. 

Very  free,  and  peremptory,  sir,  says  my  lady  ; 
but  let  us  hear  what  fine  arguments  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  a  disobedient  and  run-away 
daughter. 

None  at  all,  Lady  Stanley,  as  long  as  the 
charge  is  general;  particular  motives  might  ad- 
mit some  very  reasonable  ones. 

I  have  no  notion,  replies  she,  of  exposing  fa- 
mily secrets,  and  making  anybody  judges  be- 
twixt me  and  my  children. 

I  applaud  the  sentiment  greatly,  Lady  Stan- 
ley ;  I  only  wish  your  ladyship  and  Sir  Richard 
had  always  kept  to  the  spirit  of  it,  and  had 
never  delegated  your  authority.  It  is  not  of  a 
father  and  mother  your  daughter  complains.  It 
is  of  a  brother  and  sister ;  it  is  of  power  as- 
sumed by  those  to  whom  neither  nature  nor  hu- 
man policy  ever  assigned  it. 

Her  son  and  daughter,  she  said,  hid  done  no- 
thing but  what  was  agreed  on  in  common  con- 
sultation, and  for  the  honour  of  the  family. 

That  undue  influence  will  sometimes  creep 
into  the  wisest  councils,  we  Englishmen,  Lady 
Stanley,  know  to  our  cost.  And  I  must  beg 
leave  to  think  you  too  just,  too  considerate,  too 
humane,  to  have  adopted  harsh  measures,  from 
your  own  deliberate  judgment.  I  appeal  for  the 
truth  of  this  to  your  own  retrospection.  How 
kind,  how  proper,  how  truly  parental,  was  your 
behaviour  to  your  amiable  daughter  before  the 
arrival  of  Mr  Stanley  !  Then,  there  was  no  want 
of  duty  on  her  side,  no  want  of  tenderness  on 
yours.  All  was  cordiality  and  affection  betwixt 
you.  All  was  as  it  ought  to  be.  Your  son  and 
daughter  brought  no  new  matter,  no  new  accu- 
sation. Either,  then,  your  first  mild  determina- 
tion in  Miss  Stanley's  favour  was  wrong,  or  you 
will  allow  your  subsequent  proceedings  to  have 
been  so.  But  the  first  was  your  own,  and,  like 
yourselves,  gentle  and  paternal.  The  second,  we 
know  by  its  effects,  had  other  influence.  I  know 
also,  by  the  kind  benignity  of  your  aspect,  Lady 
Stanley,  that  you  are  now  returning  to  your  first 
opinion,  and  that  you  will  win  Sir  Richard  over 
with  a  single  smile.  I  may  cease  any  farther 
solicitation. 

You  run  on  too  fast,  Mr  Foston ;  a  great  deal 
too  fast,  says  my  lady:  I  know  of  no  such 
mighty  obligation  we  owe  you,  as  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  talked  out  of  our  senses  by  you,, 
neither.  Once  you  might  have  entitled  yourself 
to  our  greatest  regard,  nor  would  an  alliance 
with  our  house  have  degraded  you,  sir. 
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It  would  have  done  me  honour,  madam  ; 
reat  honour.  But  once,  unfortunately,  in  the 
our  of  fondness,  I  promised  Julia  she  should 
choose  for  herself;  and  I  have  always  thought 
it  the  best  and  safest  way,  in  all  human  affairs, 
to  keep  my  word  whenever  I  can.  Besides,  Lady 
Stanley,  young  ladies'  hearts  are  seldom  under 
their  own  governance  ;  how,  then,  should  they 
be  under  a  father's  ?  Add  to  this,  if  you  please, 
that  if  she  takes  her  own  road  to  happiness, 
and  miss  it,  'twill  be  some  comfort  that  it  was 
her  own,  not  mine.  And  if  she  hits  it,  that  is 
all  I  want. 

You  reason  upon  a  false  principle,  says  the 
lady,  when  you  suppose  girls  are  proper  judges 
of  the  road  to  happiness.  If  they  were,  so  many 
daughters,  I  believe,  would  not  take  the  road  to 
Scotland  with  players  and  lieutenants. 

The  case,  Lady  Stanley,  would  seldom  hap- 
pen, if  every  father  would  take  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  a  judicious  friend  of  mine ;  the  tale  is 
short,  and  will  illustrate  this  matter  better  than 
a  thousand  arguments. 

Mr  Winter  had  a  large  fortune  and  an  only 
child,  a  daughter,  very  amiable,  and  something 
high-spirited ;  perhaps  not  the  less  so,  by  having 
ten  thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal,  left  by 
an  aunt.  The  young  lady  was  in  her  twentieth 
year,  when  she  happened  to  fall  in  love,  some- 
ivhere  or  other,  with  a  young  military  gentle- 
man, a  perfect  master  of  the  airs  and  graces. 
As  a  visitant,  he  was  very  agreeable  to  Mrs 
Winter  also ;  for  he  was  smart,  satirical,  and,  at 
proper  times,  addicted  to  flattery. 

This  affair  fell  out  when  Mr  Winter  was  in 
Ireland,  where  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  lay. 

It  never  entered  Mrs  Winter's  head,  that  a 
manwho  pretended  to  no  fortune  but  his  com- 
mission, could  ever  presume  to  fall  in  love  with 
an  heiress,  or  an  heiress  with  such  a  man.  Yet 
both  these  things  happened,  or  seemed  to  hap- 
pen ;  for  there  are,  I  believe,  mistakes  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  of  the  head. 

Now  Mr  and  Mrs  Winter,  each  of  them, 
deemed  highly  of  the  parental  authority,  and 
each  exerted  it,  but  in  a  different  way.  He  ge- 
nerally took  the  soft  road  of  persuasion ;  she 
the  high  one  of  command.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  father  was  extremely  be- 
loved ;  the  mother  as  greatly  feared. 

When  Mrs  Winter  perceived  how  matters 
went,  the  first  step  she  took  was  to  forbid  the 
captain  the  house,  and  interdict  her  daughter 
all  correspondence  with  him. 

Had  the  captain  solicited  a  clandestine  corre- 
spondence with  the  young  lady,  her  sense  of 
duty  and  decorum  would  have  made  her  reject 
it  with  disdain.  Compulsion,  which  no  human 
mind  can  be  easy  under,  brought  it  on. 

Letters  flew  backward  and  forward,  and  the 
lady  indulged  her  lover  with  two  or  three  pri- 
vate meetings.    The  mother  discovered  these, 


grew  outrageous,  locked  her  daughter  up,  and 
wrote  her  husband  a  full  account  of  all. 

The  effect  of  persecution,  whether  for  love  or 
faith,  is  generally  contrary  to  the  design.  The 
lovers  found  means  to  correspond  ;  their  ardour 
increased  ;  and  matters  were  almost  ripe  for 
Scotland,  when  Mr  Winter  arrived. 

Having  paid  his  first  devoirs  to  his  wife, 
heard  the  pitiable  tale,  and  applauded  the  lady's 
caution  and  sagacity,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Such  is  the  force  of  the  transition  from 
violence  to  mildness,  that  in  half  an  hour  Mr 
Winter  was  master  of  every  secret  of  his  daugh- 
ter's heart,  and  of  every  circumstance  of  her 
conduct.  Though  he  found  much  to  blame,  he 
found  something  also  to  commend,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  on  these  conditions  ;  the  lady  to 
be  released  from  confinement ;  the  house  laid 
open  as  usual  to  the  captain ;  and  everything 
that  had  passed  on  all  sides,  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

The  young  lady,  for  her  own  particular, 
staked  her  honour,  not  to  marry,  or  come  into 
any  engagement  to  marry,  for  one  year. 

Mrs  Winter  pouted  at  this  convention  ;  but 
twenty  years'  experience  having  convinced  her, 
that  though  Mr  Winter  resigned  his  will  to 
hers  twenty  times  a-day  in  things  of  small  mo- 
ment, he  adhered  to  his  own  in  matters  of  im- 
portance ;  she  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

_  In  this  year  of  probation,  Mr  Winter  carried 
his  daughter  into  the  midst  of  routs  and  drums, 
which  he  had  before  taught  her  to  despise. 
Here,  by  a  little  artful  management,  miss  per- 
ceived that  an  hundred  fops,  who  deserved  only 
her  contempt,  excelled  her  lover  in  his  most  dis- 
tinguished excellence.  He  brought  home  also 
to  his  own  table,  men  of  sense  and  learning. 
Miss  could  not  help  making  comparisons  to  the 
captain's  disadvantage.  In  short,  before  half  the 
year  was  expired,  she  gave  him  his  final  dismis- 
sion, and  some  months  after,  married  a  gentle- 
man equally  agreeable  to  her  father  and  herself. 

Now,  Lady  Stanley,  I  take  my  friend's  me- 
thod of  proceeding  to  be  right,  because  it  an- 
swered the  end  proposed;  and  Mrs  Winter's 
wrong,  because  it  did  not.  And  as  I  am  pretty 
clear  your  ladyship  is  of  the  same  opinion,  give 
me  leave  to  propose  a  similar  project.  Take 
your  daughter  home  ;  treat  her  with  tenderness 
and  confidence  ;  let  this  formidable  Sutton  visit 
her  sometimes  in  your  presence ;  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  his  true  character  :  if  he 
proves  unworthy,  dismiss  him ;  I  will  answer 
for  Miss  Stanley's  acquiescence :  if  he  merits 
your  approbation,  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  that 
two  people  who  love  each  other,  may  be  as  happy 
with  one  thousand  a-year,  which  will  be  the  least 
of  his  revenue,  as  with  ten. 

When  I  ended,  Lady  Stanley  sat  confused 
and  unsettled ;  Sir  llichard  seemed  anxious  for 
her  reply. 
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The  good  old  steward,  who  had  testified  with 
tears  his  approbation  of  some  parts  of  what  I 
had  said,  rose,  and  taking  and  respectfully  kiss- 
ing the  lady's  hand,  with  one  knee  half  bent  to 
the  ground,  and  in  a  most  engaging  attitude  of 
supplication,  Let  me,  my  good  lady,  says  he, 
have  the  honour  of  offering  up  my  earnest  prayer 
and  petition  to  the  same  purport ;  I  will  answer 
with  my  life  for  Miss  Laura's  conduct.  She  al- 
ways was,  she  always  will  be,  the  delight  of 
those  who  know  her.  I  love  her,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  say  so,  like  a  daughter.  At  my  death 
she  shall  find  I  do,  if  she  will  condescend  to  ac- 
cept my  little  all.  I  have  no  relations  to  injure, 
nor  can  I  do  better  than  return  somewhere  into 
the  family,  the  gains,  the  honest  gains,  let  me 
say,  I  have  derived  from  it. 

A  tear  fell  upon  the  lady's  hand,  which  he 
quitted  respectfully,  and  then  sat  down. 

Lady  Stanley  was  moved.  I  believe,  says 
she,  we  must  comply,  to  get  rid  of  these  imper- 
tinent people.   What  say  you,  Sir  Richard  ? 

That  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  so,  says  he ; 
you  know,  my  lady,  it  was  not  my  fault  that  

Don't  let  us  look  back,  Sir  Richard,  says  I, 
hastily  interrupting  him ;  the  future,  I  hope, 
will  bring  us  nothing  but  pleasure.  But,  my 
lady,  I  have  another  suit ;  beggars  are  always 
encroaching.  My  Julia  comes  in  less  than  a 
month  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  grandfather.  Per- 
mit your  Laura  to  stay  so  long  in  London. 

Let  it  be  an  exchange,  on  condition,  my  dear, 
says  Sir  Richard,  that  Mr  Foston  makes  his 
abode  with  us  during  his  stay  at  Plymouth. 

Agreed,  Sir  Richard ;  I  accept  the  terms  with 
pleasure.  Rut  what  must  I  do  with  my  friends, 
Mr  Cheslyn  and  Mr  Sutton  ?  I  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  spending  to-morrow  with  them 
at  least. 

Let  it  be  at  our  house,  says  Sir  Richard ;  un- 
der whose  auspices  can  the  young  man  be  better 
introduced  ? 

You  give  me  great  pleasure,  Sir  Richard.  I 
have  a  little  business  at  Plimley's  the  banker's, 
in  which,  Mr  Smith,  I  will  beg  your  assistance. 
We  will  return  in  two  hours. 

This  is  the  longest  letter  I  ever  wrote ;  and 
what  is  worse,  it  is  not  finished.  To  any  other 
mortal  living,  a  fifth  part  should  have  sufficed  ; 
but  you  young  ladies  are  so  fond  of  descriptions 
of  passion  and  sentiment,  and  I  am  fond  of  pra- 
ting to  my  J  ulia,  or  of  anything  that  resembles  it. 

I  took  Mr  Smith  with  me  to  Cheslyn's  inn, 
where  the  old  man  drew  me  such  a  picture  of 
the  temper  and  caprice  of  Mr  Stanley,  that  I 
thank  heaven  for  giving  me  a  daughter,  with 
discernment  to  despise,  and  spirit  to  reject  him. 

In  his  passage  to  Wales,  Julia,  he  just  stop- 
ped at  Wigton,  to  discharge  the  old  steward ; 
and  was  mean  enough  to  give  the  true  reason  ; 
his  taking  Laura's  part  to  Sir  Richard  and  Lady 
Stanley.  Mr  Smith  thanked  him  for  the  favour, 
and  told  him,  that  he  should  always  consider 


his  dismission  for  this  cause  as  one  of  the  great- 
est honours  of  his  life.  This  retort  procured 
him  abundance  of  the  grossest  abuse. 

An  hour  before  dinner  the  next  day,  I  intro- 
duced Tom  and  Harry.  It  was  an  hour  of 
abundant  stiffness  and  formality ;  nor  could  any 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  Gordon  excepted,  have 
rendered  it  otherwise.  The  afternoon  was  some- 
thing more  cheerful,  and  the  evening  became 
entirely  so.  Judge  to  how  great  a  degree  my 
lady's  reserve  and  hauteur  must  have  given  way, 
when  she  herself  condescended  to  give  the  young 
gentleman  a  general  invitation. 

I  pass  over,  Julia,  the  nothings  that  ensued 
for  the  next  two  or  three  days,  to  come  to  an  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Sir  Richard's,  which 
gave  me  some  pleasure,  and  much  surprise. 

After  having  expressed  himself  pleased  with 
the  genteel,  mild,  and  agreeable  manners  of  Mr 
Sutton,  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  he  was  but  too 
well  convinced  of  what  his  daughter  Laura  had 
told  him,  that  his  son  was,  in  the  qualities  of  a 
gentleman,  much  Mr  Sutton's  inferior.  He  saw 
very  plainly,  that  the  great  error  of  his  own 
mind  had  consisted  in  attributing  too  much  to 
wealth  and  high  birth,  of  which  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  I  had  taught  him  a  more  just  and  far 
different  estimate.  That  he  admired  the  stea- 
diness of  my  character,  even  more  than  its  good- 
ness, perhaps  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness.  It  was  now,  he  said,  too  late  in  life 
for  him  to  think  of  setting  up  a  new  character; 
all  he  could  do  was  to  guard  against  the  bad 
consequences  of  his  own  irresolution.  That  he 
was  very  well  convinced,  from  Lady  Stanley's 
private  intimations,  and  from  her  manner  of 
writing  into  Wales,  that  her  present  behaviour 
was  deficient  in  sincerity,  and  that  she  would 
relapse  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter. He  had  determined,  as  much  as  possible., 
to  shelter  Laura  from  the  storm,  and  release  her 
from  any  future  tyranny. 

For  this  purpose  he  gave  me,  in  writing,  his 
consent  for  her  to  marry  Mr  Sutton,  and  an  as- 
signment, making  over  to  me  in  trust  for  her 
use,  ten  thousand  pounds.  These,  says  he,  I  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  revoke ;  but  there  is  a 
third  thing  which  I  cannot,  knowing  my  own 
weakness,  so  absolutely  answer  for: — I  have 
made  a  will,  leaving  her  all  my  personality ;  if 
I  can  persevere,  it  will  be  a  few  thousands  in 
her  favour ;  if  I  cannot,  she  must  be  content. 
The  old  gentleman  ended  with  thanking  me  for 
my  goodness  to  his  Laura,  and  hinting  his  wish 
that  she  might  stay  in  London  till  after  Mr 
Stanley's  next  visit,  of  which  he  would  inform 
me  by  post. 

There  is  a  goodness  and  propriety  in  all  this., 
Julia,  that  denote  the  old  gentleman's  disposi- 
tion to  be  intrinsically  good  ;  I  gave  him  due 
praise,  and  strengthened  him  as  well  as  I  could. 
This  being  all  the  needful;  Julia,  adieu. 

J.  Foston. 
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Ann  Sutton  to  her  Brother. 

London. 

Although,  my  dear  brother,  this  letter,  by 
l)octor  Gordon's  advice,  is  sent  express,  I  fear, 
before  it  reaches  yon,  I  shall  be  the  whole  of 
your  near  relations  in  this  world. 

There  is  little  probability  of  our  uncle's  sur- 
viving many  hours.  The  gout  has  got  into  his 
stomach.  It  was  preceded  by  unusual  pains,  and 
a  peculiar  despondency;  his  peevishness  had 
given  place  to  a  sort  of  melancholy  tenderness, 
which  affected  me  greatly.  We  part,  brother, 
when  we  began  to  be  mutually  dear  to  one  an- 
other— too  often  the  lot  of  life.  Death  is  a 
frightful  thing.  Hasten,  dear  brother,  to  the 
relief  of  your  afflicted  sister, 

Ann  Sutton. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Mr  Fo st on  returning  with  Tom,  gave  us  a 
very  agreeable  surprise.  It  is  not,  indeed,  with- 
out some  degree  of  pain,  we  bear  the  loss  of  a 
single  individual  of  our  junto.  Nay,  there  are 
amongst  us,  Harry,  some  who,  notwithstanding 
thou  art  as  thou  art,  even  wish  for  thy  presence. 

Old  Mr  Sutton  died  before  our  friend's  arri- 
val, and  by  the  doctor's  care,  everything  was 
provided  for  the  funeral,  so  that  Tom  was  at 
full  leisure  to  indulge  his  grief.  Nancy,  whose 
heart  is  alive  to  all  the  sensibilities,  shed  un- 
feigned tears  ;  the  tears  of  heirs  are  sometimes 
problematical. 

He  is  now,  friend  Henry,  more  shame  for 
thy  sneaking  elder  brother,  a  richer  man  than 
thyself,  for  his  rent-roll  is  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pounds  sterling,  per  annum.  Re- 
pairs and  taxes,  about  eighty.  Six  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  is  found  in  bonds  and  mortga- 
ges. But  this  is  Nancy's  property,  and  is  all  the 
doctor  will  accept  till  the  marriage  of  his  first 
daughter. 

The  land  is  mostly  on  lease,  expiring  in  about 
seven  years,  and  will  be  cheap  at  one  half  more 
rent,  provided  this  kingdom  should  chance  to 
emerge,  and  recover  its  commerce,  which  I  own 
is  a  slender  dependence. 

Harry,  I  give  thee  joy  of  the  new  year.  The 
two  last  have  been  turbulent  ones  to  thee,  and 
they  say  thou  art  going  to  seek  tranquillity  in 
matrimony.  There  are  at  this  day  who  hold  the 
thing  to  be  possible,  though  the  two  terms  are 
generally  considered  as  incongruous. 

The  ladies  here,  when  they  see  me  over- 
whelmed with  apprehensions  of  that  approach- 
ing evil,  which,  according  to  their  pretty  inter- 
pretations, is  often  the  case,  console  me  with 
wonderful  variety. — Beware  the  Ides  of  March, 
says  the  sententious  Camithu. — Two  men  went 


to  be  hanged,  says  Julia,  one  guilty,  the  other 
innocent  of  the  respective  facts.  Ah,  Tom,  says 
the  first,  if  I  was  innocent  like  thee,  I  could  be 
hanged  with  some  comfort ;  but,  alas  !  my  pu- 
nishment is  owing  to  my  own  evil  doings. 

Now  that  is  the  very  thing  that  vexes  me, 
replies  the  innocent ;  if  I  had  deserved  it,  I 
could  have  bore  it  like  a  man  ;  but  to  be  hang- 
ed like  a  dog,  for  no  fault  of  my  own,  it  makes 
me  raving  mad.  So  that  whether  Mr  Cheslyn 
is  brought  to  the  noose  by  the  influence  of  his 
stars,  or  by  his  own  evil  doings,  small  is  like  to 
be  his  share  of  comfort. 

I  fancy,  cries  Laura,  matrimony  is  like  our 
cold  bath,  which  I  used  to  approach  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  kept  tormenting  myself  by 
dipping  an  inch  at  a  time,  till  they  had  flatter- 
ed or  bullied  me  into  the  desperate  act  of  shut- 
ting my  eyes,  and  sousing  over  head  and  ears 
at  once,  and  then  I  found  it  pleasant  enough 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Ladies,  says  the  doctor,  it's  a  tremendous  bu- 
siness for  a  poor  man  to  vow  and  swear  that  he 
will  have  and  hold  a  thing  as  slippery  as  an  eel ; 
and  to  take,  for  better  and  worse,  things  which 
the  son  of  Sirach  says  are  hardly  ever  known  to 
mend. 

Terrible  indeed,  says  Laura  ;  and  that  thun- 
derbolt of  a  precept,  doctor,  ce  leaving  all  others, 
ye  shall  cleave  unto  her  alone/'  is  absolutely  in- 
sufferable by  man. 

Matrimony,  replies  the  doctor,  as  the  Prayer- 
book  informs  me,  was  made  for  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, which  our  bishops  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, and  alter  its  form  pro  tempore.  When  a 
man  takes  an  oath  imposed  by  the  legislature, 
it  is  always  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  be- 
lief ;  a  gude  hint  for  a  general  saving  clause  in 
the  marriage-service.  As  for  example,  when  the 
priest  sayeth,  Wilt  thou  love  this  woman  for 
aye  ?  instead  of  the  simple  answer,  I  will,  which 
even  some  canonists  hold  too  presuming,  the 
man  should  be  permitted  to  say,  I  will,  if  I 
can.  To  the  ladies,  I  would  be  still  more  in- 
dulgent; for,  to  the  priest  asking,  Wilt  thou 
obey  ?  the  answer  should  be,  I  will,  if  I  please  ; 
and  this,  as  far  as  I  can  ken,  would  bring  the 
ceremony  to  an  actual  coincidence  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things. 

Thus  do  we  sport  with  our  future  chains, 
Harry,  all  as  blithe  as  birds  before  they  have 
experienced  a  cage. 

How  goes  on  thy  executorship  ?  and  how  go 
matters  at  old  Sir  Dick's  ? 

Thine, 

John  Cheslyn* 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Plymouth. 

Why,  my  executorship,  Jack,  goes  on  like  a 
mule,  and  affairs  at  the  knight's  like  a  tiger, 
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Odd  metaphors,  John,  but  thy  genius  compre- 
hended all  things.  The  good  old  steward,  ha- 
ving nothing  to  do,  is  so  kind  as  to  assist  me 
very  much;  at  present,  indeed,  he  is  wholly 
with  me,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Sir  Ri- 
chard's on  the  arrival  of  Mr  Stanley  and  Mr 
Caradoc,  with  their  wives,  all  as  happy  as  two 
pair  of  cats  and  dogs. 

From  Sir  Richard,  Mr  Smith  brought  me  a 
verbal  message,  importing  that  he  should  take  it 
as  a  favour  if  I  would  forbear  for  a  few  days  to 
call  upon  him  as  usual,  assuring  me  this  request 
did  not  arise  from  the  least  disrespect,  but  mere- 
ly to  prevent  a  quarrel. 

The  old  gentleman  I  intend  to  obey  ;  for 
why  should  I,  as  thou  elegantly  phrasest  it,  run 
my  nose  into  all  kinds  of  corrupted  matter  ?  but 
I  will  avoid  no  public  place,  and  if  the  gentle 
Stanley  bite  but  his  thumbs  at  me,  I  will  tell 
him  to  his  beard,  u  thus  did'st  thou." 

What  a  plaguy  thing  it  is  that  our  gall-cups 
should  be  so  ready  to  overflow  upon  every  slight 
occasion,  without  saying  to  the  head,  With  your 
leave,  or  By  your  leave  ! 

These  Ides  of  March  !  would  they  were  over, 
Jack,  and  all  well.  How  I  pity  the  gentle  Ca- 
mitha,  who  hath  undertaken  to  govern  a  man 
that  cannot  govern  himself !  Thine, 

H.  Cheslyn. 


Sir  Richard  Stanley  to  James  Foston. 

Plymouth. 

At  length,  by  reflecting  much  upon  your  good 
advice,  and  still  more  upon  your  character,  I 
have  obtained  resolution  sufficient  to  emanci- 
pate myself  from  that  most  excruciating  of  all 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  my  own  children. 

My  son  and  daughter,  my  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  and  my  wife,  inveighed  bitterly,  and 
with  one  voice,  against  the  dishonourable  and 
disgraceful  step,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
of  permitting  Mr  Sutton  to  enter  my  doors,  and 
suffering  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels 
of  a  stranger,  in  preference  to  my  own  family. 
I  bore  all  with  a  determined  patience  for  three 
days.  At  length,  in  the  very  middle  of  an  uni- 
versal clamour,  I  took  upon  myself  your  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  spoke  to  this  effect: — 

You,  Lady  Stanley,  being  the  mother  as  I 
am  the  father  of  Laura,  have  a  right  to  take  a 
decided  part  in  what  concerns  her.  But  what 
right  have  you,  Mr  Caradoc,  or  you,  Mr  Stan- 
ley, to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  father  ? 

Since  you  have  thought  proper  to  despise  and 
insult  the  mild,  perhaps  timid,  character,  I  have 
hitherto  bore,  I  must  assume  a  new  one,  and 
tell  you  that  this  mode  of  behaviour  I  bear  no 
longer.  I  will  consult  my  own  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  my  friends.  I  will  not  consult  yours 
in  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  my  remaining 
daughter. 


Already  I  have  given  my  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr  Sutton  ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that 
she  will  be  no  longer  exposed  to  your  capricious 
and  tyrannic  tempers.  By  an  irrevocable  deed, 
I  have  given  her  ten  thousand  pounds.  By  my 
last  will,  I  have  given  her — all  my  foolish  infa- 
tuation has  left  me  to  give.  No  consideration 
you  can  urge  will  make  me  revoke  it. 

Lastly,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  this 
house  is  mine,  in  which  your  present  mode  of 
behaviour  has  made  you  unwelcome  guests. 

So  saying,  I  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  with- 
drew to  my  own  apartment. 

What  immediately  followed  this  I  know  not, 
but  in  two  hours'  time  I  heard  a  considerable 
bustle  all  over  the  house. 

Ringing  for  my  servant,  I  learned  that  orders 
were  given  for  instant  departure ;  My  lady  and 
all,  says  John. 

Indeed !  Please  to  desire  Lady  Stanley  will  fa- 
vour me  a  few  minutes  here. —She  came  swell- 
ing with  anger. 

What  is  it  I  hear,  Lady  Stanley  ?  says  I ;  is  it 
possible  you  should  be  going  also,  without  con- 
descending to  acquaint  me  ? 

I  had  divided  the  family,  she  said,  by  a  pre- 
posterous adherence  to  my  own  opinions  against 
better  judgment,  and  she  chose  to  go  with  her 
children. 

Then  go,  Lady  Stanley ;  but  remember  you 
enter  this  house  again,  cured  of  your  infatua- 
tion, and  submissive  to  your  duties  as  a  wife,  or 
not  at  all. 

It  is  too  late,  replies  she,  scornfully,  to  learn 
new  customs,  and  away  she  went ;  and  in  an 
hour  after  went  the  whole  group. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  never  found 
myself  more  at  ease.  I  sent  for  old  Smith,  and 
Harry  Cheslyn,  to  whom  I  imparted  the  whole, 
and  we  dined  together  with  more  cheerfulness 
than  I  have  experienced  for  some  time.  Nowa 
my  good  friend,  I  have  a  petition  to  you,  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  grant.  Send  me  your  Julia 
and  my  Laura  directly,  They  shall  go  back- 
ward and  forward  to  your  father's  as  often  as 
they  please.  Upon  my  honour,  I  will  return 
them  both  to  you  in  very  decent  time  before  the 
first  of  March,  when  Laura  shall  have  it  in  her 
own  power  to  be  bride,  or  bridemaid,  as  she 
chooses.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  I  should 
be  made  still  happier  by  your  company  and  Mr 
John  Cheslyn's.  Harry,  impatient  to  see  Miss 
Melton,  brings  this  to  town  with  him.  My  best 
friend,  adieu, 

R.  Stanley. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

Thou  art  a  good  fellow.  Jack;  it  was  kind- 
ly  considered  of  thee,  and  I  thank  Julia  for  it, 
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to  do  my  business  in  my  executorship,  and  leave 
me  a  while  at  liberty  to  love. 

In  very  truth,  I  was  sick  for  want  of  genuine 
fond  conceits  ;  those  that  are  made  at  a  distance 
from  the  fountain-head  being  all,  one  way  or 
other,  adulterated  ;  here,  I  have  them  like  mut- 
ton pyes,  piping  hot ;  and,  to  tell  thee  a  secret, 
which  Julia  has  already  taught  thee,  unless  thy 
head  be  made  of  leather,  and  thy  heart  of  stone, 
they  are  the  richest  food  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  us. 

What  a  life  would  that  of  matrimony  be, 
could  we  always  continue  lovers  ! 

There  is  but  one  way,  Jack,  a  good  Christian 
way  too,  and  cometh  from  no  less  a  teacher  than 
the  great  Apostle  Paul : — "  Let  those  that  have 
wives,"  says  he,  "  be  as  those  that  have  none." 
An  excellent  expedient,  Jack  !  But  stay,  there 
are  certain  commentators  upon  ancient  fable  who 
will  have  it  that  Tantalus  was  punished  for  fol- 
lowing the  apostle's  advice,  two  thousand  years 
before  he  gave  it,  with  perpetual  thirst,  and  a 
cup  within  an  inch  of  his  lips.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, I  shall  eat  my  meat  like  other  people. 

To  tell  thee  a  secret,  Jack,  the  only  fault  I 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  find  in  my  Camitha, 
is,  that  she  is  too  wise  for  folly. 

I  must  lay  down  my  pen.  Nancy  and  the 
doctor  are  below,  and  wonderfully  contentious ; 
it  is  the  usual  dispute,  I  suppose,  betwixt  love 
and  decorum.  She  thinks  it  mighty  indecent  to 
be  married  within  two  months  and  a  half  of  the 
death  of  her  dear  uncle ;  the  doctor  gives  her 
instances  to  the  contrary,  nay,  even  of  widows 
who  have  been  known  to  marry  in  the  first 
month  of  widowhood. 

Nancy,  I  think,  will  lose  her  cause  ;  the  poor 
girl  has  not  a  single  body  to  support  her  in  it, 
male  or  female.  Adieu. 

Thine, 

Henry  Cheslyn. 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Plymouth. 

In  a  court  of  love  convened  for  the  occasion, 
thy  project,  Harry,  has  been  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  murder 
all  the  fond  conceits  of  husbands  long  before 
their  natural  termination,  and  to  strangle  all 
the  fond  conceits  of  fathers  before  they  are  born. 

To  comfort  thee  for  this  miscarriage,  I  have 
to  inform  thee,  as  by  papers  enclosed,  Nos.  I.  to 
V.,  that  the  business  from  which  thou  expectedst 
the  most  trouble,  is  the  soonest  finished.  And 
why,  Harry  ?  By  my  superior  faculties.  Deny 
it,  if  thou  canst. 

This  father-in-law  of  mine,  Harry,  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  go  about  in  a  Christian  country 
without  a  keeper. 

Not  able  to  conceive  the  reason  of  a  particu- 


lar fondness  he  has  lately  shewn  for  rambling 
over  Plymouth  by  himself,  I  brought  an  accu- 
sation in  form  against  him  before  our  synod  ; 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  alleging 
that  the  privacy  with  which  I  charged  him,  was 
owing  to  the  nature  of  has  business. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  your  business,  pa- 
pa? 

Intrigues,  Julia,  with  the  female  sex. 

That  is  a  reason  for  excluding  Laura  and  me, 
but  by  no  means  Mr  Cheslyn,  from  your  party. 

The  man  is  so  near  being  your  property,  Ju- 
lia, that  without  your  leave  I  durst  not  expose 
him  to  the  temptation. 

Expose  him,  Julia,  says  Laura ;  if  he  resist, 
he  will  improve  in  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  if  he 
yield,  he  will  improve  in  the  exercise  of — ma- 
king love. 

My  principal  beauty,  Julia,  is  a  fair  maid 
just  nine  months  gone  with  child ;  her  hus- 
band, a  sailor,  left  her  two  months  since  with 
five-and-twenty  splendid  shillings  in  her  pock- 
et, and  a  promise  to  return  in  six  weeks  with  a 
sack  of  Spanish  piasters:  the  poor  fellow  is 
now  sunning  himself  in  a  dungeon  at  Havre- 
de- Grace. 

In  short,  Julia,  I  have  been  squandering  thy 
wealth  away  upon  a  score  of  relics,  thanks  to 
this  all-prolific  war,  who  have  become  so  by 
French  and  Spanish  cannon,  or  French  and  Spa- 
nish jails.  And  what  is  worse,  I  have  done  all 
this  without  requiring  a  single  certificate  of 
marriage,  or  a  single  character  of  honesty,  so 
that  it  may  have  gone  forth  amongst  as  arrant 
jades  as  any  in  Plymouth. 

I  have  one  adventure  upon  my  hands  of  a 
different  kind,  which  really  embarrasses  me 
much.  In  short,  I  have  stumbled  upon  a  Ger- 
man lady  who  speaks  no  tongue  but  her  mo- 
ther's, and  whether  she  is  maid,  wife,  or  wi- 
dow, I  am  wholly  ignorant,  and  likely  so  to  re- 
main. 

One  day,  passing  by  a  house  of  common  ap- 
pearance, I  saw  a  little  hubbub,  and  was  in- 
formed a  foreign  lady  was  arrested  for  debt,  and 
going  to  prison. 

This  may  redound  to  the  discredit  of  my 
country,  thinks  I,  and  it  has  enough  already.  I 
entered  the  house  without  ceremony,  and  found 
two  young  women  wringing  their  hands  in  an 
agony  of  distress.  The  very  bailiff  was  cursing 
his  lot  because  the  job  had  fallen  to  his  share. 

The  man  of  the  house,  though  the  author  of 
the  arrest,  was  much  affected. — If  necessity  had 
not  driven  me  to  this  step,  says  he,  I  never 
would  have  taken  it :  but  I  am  neither  able  to 
support  these  poor  women,  nor  to  see  them 
starve,  and  projected  the  sending  them  to  a  pub- 
lic prison,  in  order  to  draw  some  well-disposed 
persons  to  their  assistance. 

The  debt  was  eleven  pounds.  That  the  man 
felt  as  he  spoke,  I  could  easily  believe  ;  because 
he  would  not  receive  the  charges  of  the  writ : 
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but  gave  three  guineas  of  his  debt  to  one  of  the 
women,  and  sending  away  the  bailiffs,  made 
signs  to  whom  they  were  obliged. 

This  being  understood,  the  elder  lady  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  kissed  my  hand, 
which  is  a  language,  I  believe,  would  be  under- 
stood from  Lapland  to  Ethiopia.  I,  for  my 
part,  was  never  more  at  a  loss  to  make  my 
meaning  known ;  for  after  I  had  seated  them 
kindly,  and  screwed  my  features  into  an  expres- 
sion of  compassion,  I  had  done  my  all. 

The  man  of  the  house  gave  this  account  : 
Five  months  ago,  an  English  privateer  brought 
into  this  port  a  French  prize  bound  from  Emb- 
den  to  Cherburg.  A  German  gentleman  and 
these  two  ladies  were  passengers ;  they  came  to 
board  at  his  house ;  the  gentleman  spoke  French, 
so  that  interpreters  were  easily  had.  The  el- 
der lady  seemed  to  be  his  wife,  as  we  judged 
from  their  behaviour,  though  the  ladies  always 
lay  together. 

There  seemed  to  be  much  uneasiness  amongst 
them,  and  sometimes  they  quarrelled.  In  about 
a  month  the  gentleman  went  on  board  a  Dutch- 
man, saying,  that  he  should  be  back  in  eight 
weeks.  He  left  them  very  little  money,  and 
has  not  yet  returned,  nor  has  any  letter,  that  I 
know  of,  ever  been  brought  them.  They  have 
given  me  from  time  to  time  a  watch,  several  toys, 
and  two  silk  gowns ;  all  which  are  at  the  pawn- 
broker's. 

I  left  ten  guineas  with  the  ladies,  who  seem- 
ed, by  all  I  could  guess,  to  implore  me  to  visit 
them  again.  I  have  called  again  upon  them 
twice. 

Two  reasons  operated  against  my  making  you 
acquainted  with  my  bargain  ;  first,  because  one 
extravagant  fellow  in  a  family  is  quite  enough  ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  may  not  be  altogether 
proper  for  them  to  receive  visits  from  men  whose 
heads  are  not  grey. 

No  news  from  Wigton-hall.  The  old  knight 
is  transported  with  Laura's  behaviour ;  will  have 
her  a  bride  on  the  first  of  March ;  and  seems 
inclined  to  make  one  amongst  us  at  Henneth,  if 
Lady  Stanley  still  continues  refractory. 
Thine, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Henry  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

London. 

^  With  a  retrospect  to  her  own  once  forlorn 
situation,  my  tender  Camitha  hath  painted  to 
us  the  probable  distress  of  the  two  German  la- 
dies in  a  foreign  land,  ignorant  of  the  language, 
without  a  single  friend,  or  a  possibility  of  pro- 
curing the  common  aids  of  life,  in  such  pathetic 
colours,  that  our  hearts  have  become  interested 
in  their  future  welfare,  be  their  indiscretions 
what  they  may. 
I  am  now,  Jack,  as  all  good  Christians  ough  t, 


looking  forward  to  my  latter  end  ;  and,  to  bor-* 
row  a  phrase  from  the  good  housewives,  am 
winding  up  my  bottoms,  in  order  that  the  day 
of  _my  regeneration  may  be  burdened  with  no 
evils  but  its  own. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  contented  the  widow, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  capital  performance :  se- 
condly, I  have  found  out  five  of  Suthall's  poor 
relations,  to  whom  I  have  paid  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  which  is  fifty  more  than  some  of 
them  deserve,  but  that  is  not  my  affair. 

But  the  deed  for  which  I  most  applaud  my- 
self, is  the  bringing  a  bawd  to  repentance  :  not 
that  the  case  is  singular  ;  for  poverty,  bridewell, 
the  pillory,  and  John  Wesley,  may  each  of  them 
have  done  the  same  thing. 
t  Judge  of  her  penitence,  Jack,  by  the  condi- 
tions she  has  subscribed  to  :  To  refund  the  sum 
for  which  she  arrested  Miss  Melton  *  to  pay  all 
the  law  charges ;  and  lastly,  by  way  of  poetic 
justice,  to  give,  not  to  bequeath,  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Magdalen  Hospital. 

I  feel  so  much  satisfaction  and  self-compla- 
cency, at  having  conducted  these  matters  to  so 
desirable  an  issue,  and  at  receiving  remittances 
from  America,  by  which  our  house  will  have  an 
overplus  of  some  thousands,  after  paying  twen- 
ty shillings  in  the  pound,  that  I  must  go  and 
get  drunk,  either  with  wine  or  love.  For  to- 
morrow's sake,  I  choose  the  latter ;  so  fare  thee 
well. 

Henry  Cheslyn, 


John  Cheslyn  to  his  Brother. 

Plymouth. 

As  all  things  are  ready  for  our  departure  hence 
in  three  days,  I  write  this  as  the  last  letter,  to 
tell  thee  I  rejoice  at  thy  rejoicings,  Harry,  and 
at  none  more  than  thy  last  article,  because  it 
will  be  a  joy  unto  thee,  by  reflection,  to  thy  life's 
end. 

The  history  of  our  German  ladies,  as  to  us, 
is  arrived  at  its  catastrophe;  but  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  covers  them,  cannot  at  present 
be  removed.  Whilst  we  were  searching  Ply- 
mouth for  a  German  interpreter,  we  heard  a 
vessel  was  just  come  into  harbour,  with  a  bat- 
talion of  sick  and  wounded  Hessians,  on  the  way 
from  America  to  their  own  country.  The  com- 
manding officer,  a  genteel  young  man  in  black, 
and  of  courteous  manners,  came  on  shore. 
We  offered  him  our  services  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness ;  he  was  thankful,  and  we  became  of  some 
use. 

We  took  him  to  the  coffee-house,  the  usual 
resort  of  strangers  ;  dined  there,  and  afterwards 
mentioned  the  little  embarrassment  we  had  been 
under  for  want  of  a  person  versed  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  He  offered  to  attend  us,  and  we 
went  together  :  he  speaks  no  English,  but  French 
fluently. 
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Mr  Foston  led  the  way  into  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment ;  the  elder,  on  throwing  the  first  glance  of 
her  eve  on  the  officer,  clasped  her  hands  sud- 
denly together,  screamed  aloud,  and  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  her  attendant.  I  threw  my  eye 
on  the  officer,  whose  right  hand,  I  suppose  by 
an  involuntary  motion,  had  seized  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  A  flash  of  disdain  seemed  to  till  his  eye, 
whilst  anger  flushed  his  cheek :  add  to  this  a 
strange  stare  of  astonishment,  and  you  have  the 
best  of  my  painting.  The  lady  opened  her  eyes 
with  a  wild  vacancy,  and  when  again  they  had 
fixed  upon  him,  sprung  from  her  attendant's 
arms,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet :  the  other 
lady  first  found  her  tongue  ;  what  she  said  we 
knew  not ;  but  the  gentleman,  who  had  not 
seemed  to  notice  her  before,  no  sooner  cast  his 
eves  upon  her,  than  he  underwent,  as  we  thought, 
passions  of  a  complex,  and  to  us  unintelligible 
nature.  At  length  he  found  words  ;  questions, 
I  suppose,  and  she  answers  :  at  first,  these  seem- 
ed to  indicate  anger,  afterwards  were  more  gen- 
tle. By  and  by  he  condescended  to  raise  the 
weeping  lady,  who  was  still  clasping  his  knees, 
and  led  her  to  a  seat :  then  turning  to  us,  Gen- 
tlemen, says  he,  this  lady  is  my  sister  ;  will 
you  add  to"  your  other  goodness,  that  of  leaving 
us  a  few  hours  together  ?  I  will  then  attend  you 
at  the  coffee-house,  where  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  you  my  guests  for  the  evening.  We  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  departed. 

Sir,  says  he  to  Mr  Foston,  when  we  met  at 
night,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  express  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  your  most  generous  support 
of  my  sister.  Unhappy  girl !  I  fear  she  has 
been  'imprudent ;  I  fear  she  has  reposed  her 
confidence  in  a  wretch  who  has  abused  it.  On 
this  account,  and  on  the  death  of  my  father,  I 
have  been  recalled  from  America,  where  I  have 
served  three  years,  but  have  now  thrown  up 
my  commission.  The  letters  of  my  friends  have 
represented  my  sister's  conduct  in  a  very  unfa- 
vourable light,  and  her  seducer,  the  son  of  a 
German  baron,  in  that  of  a  villain,  who  deserves 
the  gibbet. 

My  sister's  account  is  an  extenuation  of  his 
guilt  and  her  own  imprudence.  Uncertain  as  I 
am  of  the  real  state  of  facts,  you  will  excuse  my 
entering  into  a  detail ;  when  I  am  master  of  the 
truth,  you  shall  know  it. 

As  to  the  other  young  lady,  she  was,  and  is 
still,  dear  to  my  heart.  Friendship,  to  a  candid 
mind,  would  palliate,  though  perhaps  not  whol- 
ly excuse,  some  improper  steps  her  great  affec- 
tion to  my  sister  has  caused  her  to  take. 

Poor  girls !  they  have  been  amply  punished, 
and,  but  for  your  benevolence,  must  have  sunk 
under  their  miseries. 

Once  more  he  thanked  us,  and  regretted  his 
want  of  time  to  cultivate  our  friendship  and  es- 
teem ;  then  seemed  inclined  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation into  a  different  channel. 

It  fell  upon  the  American  war.    We  wished 


to  have  his  opinion. — If,  says  he,  you  can  make 
the  Americans  cut  their  own  throats,  you  may 
succeed  in  retaining  your  sovereignty  ;  for  as  to 
yourselves,  and  we  Germans  to  help  you,  you 
really  cut  so  few  per  annum,  that  you  must  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  next  generation.  The 
misfortune  is,  they  breed  as  fast  as  you. 

To  be  serious,  says  he,  although  1  have  been 
engaged  in  it,  and  am,  besides,  the  subject  of  a 
despotic  prince,  I  like  neither  the  principle,  nor 
the  general  conduct :  above  all,  I  detest  the  sor- 
did part  we  have  taken  in  it — for  daily  bread. 

In  short,  Harry,  we  found  the  young  gentle- 
man's conversation  so  agreeable,  so  rich  in  in- 
formation, so  fruitful  in  anecdote,  that  we  made 
a  late  evening  of  it,  and  parted  with  reluctance. 
This  day  we  accompanied  the  ladies  and  himself 
to  his  ship,  taking  his  promise  of  a  visit  this 
summer  to  Henneth. 

This  world,  Harry,  produces  a  number  of 
chance  medleys,  which  when  we  can  solve  no 
other  way,  we  have  recourse  to  the  other.  In 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  good  old  wo- 
man of  all  times,  I  shall  tell  thee,  that  by  a  won- 
derful providence,  Jackson  the  tailor,  the  lega- 
tee of  Suthall,  and  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  our  ladies  lodged,  are  the  same  identical 
personage,  who  received  the  two  hundred  with 
such  all-out-of- proportion  marks  of  joy,  that  I 
interdicted  him  the  use  of  sheers  for  a  week. 

No  correspondence  hath  as  yet  passed  betwixt 
Sir  Richard  Stanley  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wig- 
ton -hall.  Yesterday  Mr  Smith  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs  Xelthorp,  in  which  she  says,  they  are 
all  to  pieces,  that  she  is  weary  of  her  life,  but 
declines  all  farther  particulars. 

Another  associate,  Harry.  You  will  scarcely 
conceive  Mr  Foston's  pleasure  in  receiving  let- 
ters from  his  old  friend  Lewis,  who  informs  him, 
that  he  is  preparing  to  set  out  with  fourteen 
thousand  pounds,  a  wife  and  daughter,  to  end 
his  days  in  his  own  country.  Never  man  spoke 
so  much  in  praise  of  a  woman,  as  he  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  humorously  bequeaths  to  Mr  Foston, 
in  case  his  battered  body  proves  unable  to  stand 
the  voyage.  Foston  will  accept  the  legacy. 
Adieu, 

John  Cheslyn. 


Mrs  Gordon  to  Miss  Polly  Jarvis  at 
Ottingham. 

Henneth. 

The  series  of  correspondence  I  have  hitherto 
kept  up  with  my  earliest  friend,  under  the  sim- 
ple name  of  Ann  Sutton,  spinster,  must  now, 
my  Polly,  be  closed,  but  intend  it  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  that  of  Ann  Gordon. 

When  I  informed  you  about  Christmas  last, 
that  the  first  of  March  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
union  of  two  of  our  pairs  at  least,  you  returned 
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rne  a  laughing  answer,  with  a  wager  of  a  pair  of 
gloves  against  it ;  founded  upon  the  palpable 
improbability  of  lovers  continuing  in  the  same 
mind  two  months  together. 

The  thing,  however,  has  actually  come  to  pass, 
Polly ;  and,  by  the  growing  grievances  in  the 
Stanley  family,  Miss  Laura  has  been  added  to 
the  group.  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleet-street 
was  graced  with  four  virgin  brides  in  white  and 
silver,  and  four  bridegrooms  in  brown  and  gold ; 
the  first  denoting  innocence  and  purity,  the  last 
a  resignation  of  all  claim  to  those  unmanly  vir- 
tues. 

There  is  a  playfulness  in  my  lovely,  lively 
sister  Laura's  imagination,  that  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  compose  herself  to  gravity,  even  on 
so  awful  an  occasion.  And  since,  when  we 
brides  are  by  ourselves,  she  is  always  letting  fall 
some  arch,  humorous  observation  or  other,  that 
makes  us  laugh,  whilst  we  are  ready  to  beat 
her. 

Having  sent  our  male,  female,  and  neutral 
baggage  by  another  road,  we  ourselves  made  a 
little  snug  party  of  three  post  coaches  and  four, 
and  came  to  this  place  by  the  way  of  Windsor, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  travelling  at 
great  leisure,  and  seeing  what  was  curious  in  all 
those  places.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  per- 
turbation of  mind  attendant  upon  this  important 
change  of  condition,  which,  I  suppose,  usually 
renders  ordinary  objects  trivial;  at  least  I  found 
it  so. 

I  gave  you,  Polly,  a  description  of  this  sweet 
place  formerly,  from  one  of  my  brother's  letters. 

The  moment  I  get  to  house-keeping,  I  shall 
claim  your  promised  visit ;  and  then  you  will 
see  how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  pen  to  do 
it  justice. 

But  what  are  the  beauties  of  the  inanimate 
objects  around,  when  compared  to  the  minds  of 
the  animated  beings  within,  accompanied  by 
every  virtue  !  My  dear  Polly,  I  cannot  express 
ray  happiness. 

Adieu, 

Ann  Gordon. 

P.  S.  You  will  express  it  better  nine  months 
hence,  sister  Nancy,  or  give  no  credit  to  the 
arch  deceiver. 

Laura  Sutton. 


Sir  R.  Stanley  to  James  Foston. 

Plymouth. 

My  very  worthy  Friend, 
I  have  received  my  dear  Laura's  dutiful  and 
affectionate  letter,  informing  me  of  her  marriage, 
which  I  rejoice  at  with  all  my  heart ;  pray  give 
her  my  blessing,  and  the  fond  wishes  of  a  father, 
who  feels  his  future  happiness  dependant  upon 
her  alone. 

I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  Smith  and  my- 


self, for  your  cordial  invitation  to  Henneth.  We 
intend  to  accept  it  within  a  month.  The  good 
old  man  is  overjoyed  at  the  prospect.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  he  reveres  you,  and 
how  much  I  think  myself  your  debtor,  for  ma- 
king me  acquainted  with  his  wisdom  and  his 
virtue.  I  have  kept  him  forty  years  ;  but,  oh, 
pride,  pride !  you  knew  him  better  in  an  hour. 

All  the  correspondence  I  have  hitherto  had  with 
Wigton-hall,  has  been  in  one  letter,  and  its  an- 
swer, of  which  I  send  you  copies,  because  you  will 
see  in  them  our  respective  frames  of  mind,  and 
rejoice  in  the  new-acquired  steadiness  of  your 
old  new  friend, 

Richard  Stanley. 


Wigton. 

Sir  Richard, 

That  ever  I  should  live  to  write  to  you  in 
such  a  cold  formal  manner !  but  it  is  all  your 
own  doings. 

How  could  you  be  so  headstrong,  and  set  your- 
self against  your  wife  and  family,  all  for  the  sake 
of  a  parcel  of  busy  meddling  people,  and  a  dis- 
obedient run-away  daughter  ?  And  I  hear  she 
is  going  to  be  married  to  that  Sutton  !  if  so,  I 
have  done  with  her. 

My  son  William  and  daughter  Harriet  are 
quite  enraged ;  and  well  they  may ;  such  a  dis- 
grace ! 

Yet  notwithstanding  you  have  acted  so  pre- 
posterously, they  say  they  are  willing  to  meet 
you  half  way,  which  to  be  sure  you  will  gladly 
accept,  when  you  consider  how  wrong  you  have 
been.  So  I  expect  a  line  from  you,  inviting  us 
to  a  reconciliation. 

Your  affectionate  wife, 

Harriet  Stanley, 

My  dear  Lady  Stanley, 

We  have  been  husband  and  wife  upwards  of 
thirty  years ;  in  all  which  time,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  your  ladyship's  will  has  been 
the  sole  governing  power.  Now  it's  my  turn. 
Better  late  than  never. 

As  to  your  dear  son  William,  and  your  dear 
daughter  Harriet,  when  I  can  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  pay  the  humble  duty  of  a  father,  and  im- 
plore their  forgiveness,  for  daring  to  do  what 
common  sense  must  approve,  I  will  fly  to  throw 
myself  at  their  feet :  till  then,  I  will  be  silent. 

Your  daughter  Laura,  Lady  Stanley,  is  mar- 
ried. I  bless  God  she  has  so  far  degenerated 
from  the  family  folly,  as  to  prefer  happiness  to 
wealth.  I  am  going  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Henneth.  I  go  to  my  Cordelia.  Regan  and 
Goneril !  farewell. 

These  doors,  Lady  Stanley,  will  be  always 
open  to  their  mistress.  Only,  if  you  enter  them 
with  your  present  way  of  thinking,  they  will  be 
open  also  for  my  exit. 

Still  I  am  your  affectionate  husband, 

Richard  Stanley. 
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Doctor  Gordon  to  Arch.  Lociiiel,  Esq.  at 
Inverness. 

Henri  eth. 

Ever  since  I  left  the  blue  mountains  of  In- 
verness, I  have  written,  Archibald,  for  thy  in- 
struction, of  all  the  good  and  evil  of  my  con- 
duct ;  but  of  the  good  or  evil  that  befell  me  on 
the  first  of  this  instant  March,  have  I  not  wrote. 

On  that  day,  it  pleased  the  fates  to  deprive 
me  of  the  solitary  life  of  celibacy,  and  call  me  to 
abetter,  even  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  ;  into 
which  I  entered,  like  the  starved  weazel  into  the 
granary,  without  considering  which  way,  when 
my  belly  was  full,  I  should  get  out.  Seven  other 
spirits,  bent  on  the  same  hazardous  enterprize, 
almost  petrified  the  poor  priest,  with  the  quan- 
tum of  mischief  done  to  mortal  man  in  one  day. 

Thou  art  familiar,  Archibald,  with  all  their 
names ;  but  we  are  associated  together  for  no 
other  purpose  on  earth  (saving  population,  Ar- 
chy,)  but  to  sow  the  seed  of  happiness  on  our  own 
ground,  and  diffuse  the  plant  around  us,  as  far 
as  we  are  able.  Now  the  point  is,  to  go  about 
it  like  workmen. 

Zeno  advises  the  soil  to  be  manured  with 
apathy  •  and  then,  says  he,  misery  cannot  grow 
upon  it. 

Nor  happiness  neither,  says  Julia ;  let  us  call 
another  adviser. 

Epicurus,  Mrs  Cheslyn,  says  I — 

Is  an  apostle  for  pigs,  replies  she.  Let  us 
have  no  more  of  him  than  just  to  get  fat  by ; 
pleasure  is  not  all  we  want. 

Julia  has  contracted  to  take  no  prescription 
but  yours,  says  Mr  Foston;  let  Greece  and  Italy, 
therefore,  rest  in  peace. 

Our  pursuit  is  happiness  ;  let  us  first  consider 
of  our  ways  and  means.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  four  thousand  acres  of  land  to  cultivate, 
and  cause  to  be  cultivated.  We  have  houses  to 
build,  and  the  little  village  of  Henneth  to  make 
into  a  town. 

We  have  two  thousand  fine  oaks  to  fell,  and 
twice  as  many  to  plant. 

Now,  honest  Hugh  Griffiths  assured  me  yes- 
terday, that  he  thought  it  impossible  a  man 
should  be  happy  who  has  nothing  to  do.  When 
he  wore  a  tambour  waistcoat,  and  indulged  him- 
self in  the  noble  employment  of  lounging  ;  My 
heart,  says  he,  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  But  when 
he  was  ruined,  and  had  betaken  himself  again 
to  the  awl  and  strap,  his  heart  was  as  light  as  a 
feather. 

This  postulatum  being  granted,  I  propose, 
continues  Mr  Foston,  that  every  man  amongst 
us  should  be  a  man  of  business,  of  science,  and 
of  pleasure. 

We  must  have  manufactures,  that  other  folks 
may  be  as  happy  as  ourselves,  and  that  Julia's 
children  may  be  brought  up  in  the  way  they 


should  go.  We  must  have  commerce,  or  the  ma- 
nufactures will  be  useless. 

Now  the  whole  business  relative  to  lands  and 
houses  I  propose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Tom 
Sutton  and  myself,  because  it  is  suitable  to  our 
tempers  and  inclinations ;  and  that  the  rest  of 
you,  men  and  brethren,  should  consult  your  own 
propensities,  and  act  according  thereunto. 

This  general  and  extensive  outline,  says  Mr 
Melton,  pleases  me  prodigiously.  I  propose  that 
Harry  and  I  should  associate  in  the  mercantile 
way,  and,  making  Cardigan  our  port,  stretch  our 
canvass  over  the  Atlantic ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
ministers  will  permit.  One  of  my  occupations 
in  Rhode  Island  was  that  of  building  ships. 
There  is  a  little  cove  within  four  hundred  yards 
of  Camitha's  lawn,  which  a  little  money  might 
change  into  a  dock.  Let  that  also  be  assigned 
to  Harry  and  myself.  Your  timber  will  find  the 
most  profitable  market ;  and,  in  two  years,  the 
business,  in  all  its  branches,  may  give  employ- 
ment to  about  one  hundred  of  your  people. 

Excellent !  said  Mr  Foston ;  four  of  us  are  as 
well  disposed  of,  as  Solon  himself  would  have 
wished. 

Now,  says  Mr  John  Cheslyn,  I  find  the  sin- 
gular utility  of  being  brought  up  like  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

Doctor,  I  propose  that  you  and  I  associate ; 
though  education  has  done  nothing  for  me,  na- 
ture has  ;  I  have  legs  to  carry  me  out  for  the  ga- 
thering of  simples,  and  arms  to  pound  them  in 
a  mortar.  One  way,  indeed,  there  is,  in  which 
I  have  thought  I  might  be  made  useful  to  your 
society.  My  principal  study  has  been  the  law. 
What  say  you  to  the  novelty  of  an  attorney  prac- 
tising— without  a  fee  ?  This,  properly  managed, 
and  extended  only  over  our  own  domains,  may 
possibly  preserve  something  of  the  peace,  and 
more  of  the  pence,  of  our  waspish  Welchmen, 
as  fond  of  litigation  as  their  cousins  the  Nor- 
mans. 

It  is  a  gude  thought  enough,  Mr  Cheslyn, 
says  I,  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  follow 
that  business,  and  no  other,  I  shall  have  a  fre- 
quent patient  of  you;  and,  by  and  by,  a  cross  one. 

Faith,  if  you  and  I  associate  in  manner  and 
form  following,  you  with  the  addition  of  law, 
and)  I  of  physic,  we  shall  stand,  according  to 
Mr  Griffith's  postulatum,  highest  of  all  in  the 
scale  of  felicity. 

I  understand  something  of  my  own  country 
linen  manufactory ;  Welch  women  may  be  taught 
to  spin,  and  Welch  land  to  bear  flax.  But,  above 
all,  I  consult  my  own  propensities  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dome  to  make  glass  bottles.  I  have 
marked  a  hill  abounding  with  excellent  flints 
for  the  purpose ;  and  when  we  have  made  glass, 
man,  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  spectacles. 

Agreed,  most  worthy  preceptor,  says  Mr  Ches- 
lyn j  I  trust  you  will  find  me  no  small  block- 
head of  a  pupil ;  but  that's  your  own  affair. 
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Well  then,  says  Mr  Foston,  so  far  for  the 
disposition  of  business ;  we  shall  have  a  thriving 
colony. 

With  regard  to  science,  the  whole  range  of 
natural  philosophy  lies  before  us.  May  it  find 
successful  cultivators.  Let  us  pursue  it,  not  as 
dilettanti,  but  as  men  in  earnest  to  extend  its 
boundaries.  Let  us  divide  the  country  into  re- 
gions, and  each  preside  over  his  own. 

As  to  the  article  called  pleasure — 

Leave  it,  says  Laura,  to  your  wives. 

To  this  we  gave  an  assent  universal,  on  con- 
dition there  shall  be  no  monopolies. 

And  now,  Archibald,  what  thinkest  thou  ?  If 
love  and  friendship,  peace  and  plenty,  a  quiet 
mind,  good  digestion,  and  something  to  do,  can- 
not procure  happiness  here  below,  I  care  not 
how  soon  I  leave  Mount  Henneth  for  heaven. 
So,  fare  thee  well. 

W.  Gordon. 


Mrs  Gordon  to  Miss  Polly  Jarvis. 

Henneth. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Polly,  had  a  four 
months'  experience  of  matrimony  ;  a  period  of 
time  in  which  it  hath  sometimes  happened,  that 
all  its  sweets  have  been  exhausted. 

I  am  not  sensible  of  the  least  diminution  of 
my  felicity,  nor  have  I  yet  perceived  any  reason- 
able ground  of  fear. 

I  should  not  scruple,  like  other  honeymoon- 
al  brides,  to  call  myself  the  happiest  of  women, 
did  not  I  see,  before  my  eyes,  Julia,  Camitha, 
and  Laura,  equally  happy  as  myself. 

How  should  it  be  otherwise?  I  would  tell 
you  our  husbands  were  the  kindest,  tenderest  of 
men ;  only  that  as  you  read  novels,  Polly,  you 
would  be  apt  to  draw  them  in  your  imagina- 
tion, making  studied,  formal,  perhaps  fulsome 
speeches,  or  languishing  and  dying  by  the  hour ; 
not  one  of  which  things  did  they  condescend  to 
do,  even  whilst  they  were  lovers. 

Politeness  of  the  head  our  gentlemen  reserve 
for  lady  visitants ;  for  us  they  have  a  politeness 
as  well  as  tenderness  of  the  heart.  The  sure  in- 
dications of  both,  Polly,  are  those  looks  of  soft 
complacency  and  love;  that  entire  good  humour  ; 
that  sweet  serenity  and  ease,  which  denote  their 
heartfelt  satisfaction. 


I  cannot  resist  the  desire  I  have  of  making 
you  acquainted  with  our  distribution  of  time, 
because  our  amusements  are  in  themselves  a  rich 
source  of  pleasure.  We  breakfast  early,  because 
our  gentlemen  are  all  men  of  business,  and  ge- 
nerally devote  the  hours  till  three,  the  hour  of 
dinner,  to  it.  In  fine  weather,  we  ladies  have  a 
world  of  work  in  our  plantations,  groves,  and 
grots  ;  or  we  make  excursions  into  the  country, 
as  we  best  like. 

When  the  air  is  sharp  or  rainy,  we  have  our 
harpsichords,  our  tambours,  and  our  pallets.  At 
such  times,  the  gentlemen  have  their  philoso- 
phical experiments. 

At  the  hour  of  three  more  properly  commences 
the  reign  of  pleasure,  of  which  the  ladies  are 
entire  arbiters.  Wit,  mirth,  love,  friendship, 
and  good  humour,  combine  to  make  the  dinner 
and  supper  hours  as  lively  as  possible.  No  se- 
paration ensues  ;  an  hour  is  generally  given  to 
music ;  another,  perhaps,  to  a  pleasing  walk ; 
perhaps  to  cards,  which  we  are  not  philosophers 
enough  wholly  to  despise.  Sometimes  a  dance, 
sometimes  one  of  those  ingenious  plays  of  the 
intellect,  frequent  enough  in  Wales,  where  wit, 
and  whim,  and  chance,  combine  to  produce 
something,  like  the  cross  reading  of  newspapers, 
droll,  extravagant,  yet  of  applicable  allusion. 

Thus,  dear  Polly,  have  I  given  you  a  kind  of 
skeleton  of  our  life ;  nothing  but  your  own  eyes 
and  ears  can  make  you  comprehend  it  substan- 
tially. To  see  it,  you  must  marry,  and  associate. 

Sir  Richard  Stanley  and  old  Mr  Smith  have 
been  here  a  month.  The  knight  declares  he  ne- 
ver saw  happiness  before,  and  has  actually  added 
a  room  to  the  house  building  for  my  brother, 
to  be  appropriated  to  himself  only. 

We  have  no  correspondence  with  Caradoc 
Hall ;  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  Sir  Richard 
Stanley  by  any  of  that  family.  Mrs  Nelthorpe 
has  left  Wigton,  and,  in  a  letter  she  writes  to 
Mr  Smith,  says,  they  are  in  such  a  helter-skelter 
way,  quarrels  have  been  so  frequent  amongst 
them,  that  Lady  Stanley  is  very  unhappy  ;  torn 
by  two  contending  passions — the  wish  of  return- 
ing to  Sir  Richard,  and  the  shame  of  submission. 

Oh,  Polly  !  the  transcendent  happiness  which 
has  fallen  to  my  lot !  Never,  never  can  I  think 
of  it,  without  offering  up  my  silent  thanks  to 
Heaven. 

Your  happy 

Ann  Gordon. 
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Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs,  March  23,  1780. 

Thy  counsels,  William,  have  ever  to  me  been 
productive  of  the  highest  utility  ;  thy  prophe- 
cies, not  worth  a  straw.  Yet  I  confess  them 
well  grounded  for  the  generality  of  mankind,  to 
which,  be  it  vanity  or  consciousness,  I  choose  to 
consider  myself  as  an  exception.  True  it  is, 
that  one  month,  one  little  month,  the  whole  of 
the  time  since  I  left  the  busy  bustling  world 
for  this  Elysian  scene,  is  too  small  to  permit  me 
to  say,  I  ground  my  preference  of  solitude  on 
actual  experience.  No,  William,  I  ground  it 
on  eight  years'  actual  experience  of  the  world 
of  which  I  have  had  so  perfect  a  satiety,  that  if 
thy  prophecy  of  my  wishing  to  return  to  it  again, 
had  been  supported  by  the  honoured  shades  of  my 
father,  grandfather,  and  all  the  ascending  line 
to  the  days  of  Alfred,  all  would  have  been  too 
little  for  my  belief. 

Do  not  imagine  now  that  I  am  going  into  the 
common-place  strain  of  railing  at  mankind,  and 
all  its  wicked  ways  ;  or  that  I  imagine  my  own 
life  has  been  marked  by  any  peculiar  wretched- 
ness. Two  instances  excepted,  of  which  I  will 
disburthen  my  heart  to  thee  as  soon  as  I  can 
think  of  them  with  more  tranquillity,  nothing 
has  happened  to  me,  but  what  happens  to  thou- 
sands ;  and,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  I  am 
inclined  to  call  that  felicity,  which  others  call 
ruin. 

I  was  born  the  youngest  of  two  sons  of  a  fa- 
mily of  wealth  and  title.  My  father  was  the 
second  of  a  more  numerous  offspring.  On  this 
account  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world  to  mend 
his  fortune.  When  the  title  and  estate  fell  to 
him,  he  was  a  merchant,  and  retained  a  bias  in 
favour  of  the  name  to  his  dying  hour. 

In  his  idea,  no  character  under  heaven  was 


so  useful,  or  so  respectable.  The  philosopher, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  says,  we  have  polished 
and  humanized  mankind,  by  our  writings.  The 
divine  lays  claim  to  this  honour  for  his  order,  to 
whose  precepts  and  examples  mankind  is  in- 
debted, for  that  mild  spirit  diffused  over  society 
by  religion.  No,  says  my  father,  the  history  of 
all  ages  is  a  slanderous  libel  upon  the  clergy,  if 
its  pious  endeavours  did  not  always  tend  to  keep 
mankind  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
rather  than  draw  it  out.  Something  may  be 
due  to  the  philosopher,  indeed,  as  an  auxiliary  ; 
but  it  is  to  the  exalted  character  of  a  merchant, 
mankind  owes  its  opulence,  its  refinement,  its  li- 
berality of  sentiment,  and  all  the  blessings  de- 
rived from  these  rich  sources. 

Doubtless  my  father  carried  this  idea  too  far  ; 
but  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  placed  in  an 
eminent  house,  in  consequence  of  it,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  ;  nor  that  at  twenty- three  I  should 
commence  merchant  upon  my  own  bottom,  upon 
a  capital  of  fifteen  thousand" pounds. 

Whilst  my  father  lived,  I  succeeded  very 
well;  but  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  this 
event,  which  was  that  of  the  year  1774.  Nei- 
ther my  temper,  nor  the  habits  contracted  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  were  fitted  to  encounter  the 
approaching  evils.  If  you  did  not  know  both 
perfectly  well,  I  should  give  you  sufficient  in- 
formation, by  telling  you  that  I  relieved  myself 
from  the  fatigues  of  business  by  a  few  pages  of 
Virgil  or  Horace ;  and  too  often,  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  answering  foreign  correspondents 
in  my  comptoir,  I  was  in  my  secret  cabinet, 
deeply  engaged  in  the  guilty  coinage  of  a  stanza, 
an  elegy,  or  an  ode.  In  1776,  my  only  sister 
married  a  lord  ;  an  affair,  as  it  proved,  of  some 
consequence  to  me :  when  I  have  strength  to  tell 
you  my  family  history,  this  will  form  a  part. 
Soon  after  this,  I  began  to  be  embarrassed  in 
my  circumstances,  partly  by  failure  of  remit- 
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tances  from  abroad,  partly  from  other  contin- 
gents. Two  years  I  struggled  against  my  fate, 
when  fortune  brought  you  to  my  relief.  By  thy 
friendly  counsel  and  assistance,  I  escaped  a 
broken  heart.  By  these  aids  I  have  obtained 
freedom,  health,  a  competence,  and  peace.  In 
short,  I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  sterling 
pounds  per  annum,  a  little  house  on  the  edge  of 
the  Downs,  a  most  faithful  dog,  and  the  neatest 
old  woman  in  three  parishes.  For  bodily  health, 
I  have  taken  possession  of  all  the  footpaths  five 
miles  round ;  and  I  have  half  an  acre  of  garden ; 
where  the  gaudy  tulips  shall  "  woo  their  flaunt- 
ing lovers  to  their  arms."  For  bodily  recreation, 
I  have  Calliope  and  all  her  lovely  sisters.  There 
are  men  and  women  also ;  of  whom  I  may  chance 
hereafter  to  make  honourable  mention.  Thine 
for  the  present, 

Henry  Davis. 


THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Barham  Downs,  March  30,  1780. 
And  so  it  is  still  a  firm  article  in  thy  creed, 
that  a  man  who  has  once  lived  in  a  crowd,  can 
never  live  long  out  of  one  ?  I  deny  the  truth  of 
the  position  ;  and  if  I  allowed  it,  I  deny  that  it 
can  be  applicable  to  me :  I  never  lived  in  a 
crowd.  But  why  trouble  thy  metaphysic  brain 
with  what  man  must  do,  and  shall  do,  by  hypo- 
thesis ?  1  ask  of  thee  only  an  ordinary  belief  of 
the  things  that  are,  and  whilst  they  are.  Men 
and  women,  thou  sayest,  are  the  most  change- 
able animals  in  the  universe.  I  answer  in  thy 
law  language,  Seen  and  allowed.  And  thou  in- 
ferrest  that  I  shall  change  also.  Granted,  Wil- 
liam :  My  clothes  yearly ;  my  taste  and  opinions 
daily ;  all  but  one  ;  when  I  prefer  sickness  to 
health,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  London  to 
Barham  Downs. — Enjoy  thy  triumph,  Coun- 
sellor William  ;  thou  hast  as  fine  a  disposition 
to  travel  on  in  the  high  turnpike  way  of  think- 
ing, as  any  son  of  Levi  could  desire.  "  If  I 
continue  my  present  way  of  life,  I  must  be  a 
misanthrope  ;  for  a  man  must  either  herd  with 
his  species,  or  hate  them."  And  why  ?  If  thou 
answerest  this  question  at  all,  it  must  be  either  as 
a  lawyer,  or  as  a  woman.  That  is,  thou  must 
chicane  it  away,  or  say  it  must — because  it  must. 

Another  of  thy  wise  observations,  is,  that  a 
man,  to  be  happy,  must  have  something  to  do. 
True,  William  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  he  can- 
not set  himself  to  work  ?  The  ingenious  author 
of  Columella,  indeed,  has  wrote  his  book  to 
prove  man  incapable  of  this  effort,  when  plea- 
sure or  profit  have  no  share  in  the  inducement. 

From  the  window  of  the  parlour  in  which 
I  now  write,  I  have  a  view  of  a  tall  spire-steeple 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  ;  I  will  go  this  in- 
stant into  the  church-yard,  take  its  altitude  with 
a  quadrant,  and  leave  thee  and  Columella  to  de- 


termine the  operating  quantum  of  pleas  ure,  or 
of  profit. 

*        «        <•        *         #  * 

The  lord  of  a  thousand  acres,  who  procures 
himself  an  appetite  by  the  destruction  of  his 
neighbour's  corn  and  fences,  is  to  be  pitied.  By 
what  simple  and  innocent  means  have  I  obtain- 
ed the  same  end  ?  I  hate  argument  ;  hencefor- 
ward I  will  speak  to  thee  only  by  facts. 

Do  not  imagine,  William,  I  am  here  a  deter- 
mined recluse.  I  neither  hate,  nor  shun,  nor 
court  society.  All  I  wish  is,  to  be  happy  with 
or  without  it.  All  I  contend  with  thee  for,  is, 
the  possibility  of  being  so. 

One  mile  from  my  solitary  dwelling  is  a  large 
and  pleasant  village,  inhabited  by  several  opu- 
lent families,  and  honoured  with  the  mansion 
of  a  lord.  It  has  a  pretty  decent  inn,  with  a 
good  bowling-green,  at  which  I  have  twice  made 
my  appearance,  and  set  the  Justice  of  Peace, 
the  Justice  of  Peace's  daughters,  the  Rector  and 
his  wife,  and  half  the  remainder  of  the  parish, 
into  a  tumult  of  inquiry,  concerning  my  birth, 
parentage,  and  education.  This  just  curiosity 
will  hardly  be  gratified,  till  I  please.  That  I 
have  changed  my  name,  you  know,  and  disap- 
prove ;  but  all  my  reasons  you  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  pretend  they  are  good  ones,  but  the  de- 
sire was  too  strong  to  resist.  Not  to  dwell  at 
present  upon  the  resentment  that  occasioned  this 
desire,  I  am  going  to  give  thee  a  little  account 
of  my  vicinage. 

To  give  due  precedence  to  rank  and  high  birth, 
I  must  first  mention  my  Lord  Winterbottom,  a 
young  nobleman  whose  very  ample  possessions 
are  making  frequent  elopements  to  Jews,  and 
pickpockets  of  sundry  denominations ;  and  whose 
integrity — has  been  at  court.  This  place  is  ho- 
noured with  his  residence  about  three  months  in 
the  year. 

The  next  in  rank  is  Sir  Ambrose  Archer,  a 
gentleman  advancing  towards  middle  life.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  he  embarked,  like  other  young 
men  of  fortune,  in  the  career  of  folly,  and  redu- 
ced his  fortune  from  three  thousand  per  annum 
to  two.  At  thirty,  he  had  sense  to  see  his  er- 
ror, and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  resolution  to 
amend  it.  He  took  also  an  unusual  method  of 
doing  it.  Instead  of  hunting  for  a  place  at  court, 
a  wealthy  widow,  or  a  rich  lady  citizen,  he  re- 
tired to  his  country  seat,  retrenched  his  ex- 
penses, braved  the  laugh  of  the  fools  he  had 
abandoned,  and  became — a  Man. 

The  superintendant  of  the  Baronet's  house  is 
Miss  Patty  Archer,  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  whose 
character  I  shall  give  thee  a  summary  of,  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  my  old  woman — Shoo's 
nought,  mon,  I  promise  yo. 

Pass  we  therefore  to  Justice  James  Whi taker, 
Esq.,  a  mortal  rich  gentleman,  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  nobody  i'  all  the  varsal 
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world  to  give  it  to,  but  his  two  daughters,  God 
bless  'era,  for  they  are  the  prettiest  bodies  i'  all 
the  country ;  and  as  good  as  they  are  handsome. 
The  squire's  well  enough  too  i'  the  main,  but 
he's  so  easily  turned  and  twined ;  the  last  mon 
has  him. 

These  angel  daughters, William  !  twice  I  have 
seen  them  at  church  :  twice  I  have  met  them 
walking  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  their  fa- 
ther's property,  where,  till  I  hear  it  is  forbidden 
ground,  I  shall  frequently  retire  to— muse  upon 
the  past.    I  have  had  enough  of  angels. 

Mr  Delane,  the  parson  of  the  parish,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  sort  of  man — in  his 
way  ;  and  a  powerful  preacher ;  I  have  reason 
to  believe  this,  having  seen  at  least  half  his  con- 
gregation at  rest  from  care ;  and  myself  unable 
to  resist  the  soft  influence  of  his  gentle  mono- 
tony. He  has  a  son  at  Cambridge,  and  two 
daughters  at  home ;  the  eldest  pitted  with  the 
small-pox,  and  vain  of  her  sense  ;  the  youngest 
of  her  beauty. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  honest  Thomas 
Parrett,  the  keeper  of  St  George  •  a  man  of  such 
infinite  fat  and  good-humour,  that  his  jolly 
sides  shake  from  morning  till  night,  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  shrill  clarion.  The  first  day  of  my 
going,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  assure 
Thomas  that  he  was  a  pitiful  fool,  and  a  drunken 
fool,  and  an  obstinate  fool,  and  an  idle  fool.  To 
which  Thomas  replied,  Thou  art  a  child  of  ex- 
cellent fancy,  Jenny  ;  and  hast  the  prettiest 
names  for  things.  Do,  Jenny,  tell  the  gentle- 
man in  thy  good-natured  way,  what  a  damned 
fool  I  was  upon  the  third  day  of  November, 
1759. — Oh,  you  nonsensical  oaf,  says  Jenny,  this 
is  all  the  good  I  get  for  the  pains  I  take  to  keep 
things  in  order.  This  house  will  soon  be  at  sixes 
and  sevens  when  my  head's  laid.  What  will 
support  your  great  guttling  carcase  then,  you 
pot-bellied  fool  ? 

God  bless  thy  sweet  pains-taking  face,  my 
pretty  little  Jenny  !  replies  Thomas  ;  I  shall  for 
ever  doat  on  thee,  so  long  as  thou  keepest  thy 
own  excellent  hand  at  brewing.  Never  think  I 
shall  long  survive  thee,  pigsnye  ;  I  will  only  stay 
to  drink  up  the  last  drop  of  thy  handy- work, 
Jenny,  and  then  lay  me  down,  and — sleep. 

Polly  Parrett,  the  daughter,  a  plump  lass, 
with  a  fine  black  and  rolling  eye,  sat  in  the  bar 
during  the  dialogue,  which  was  of  some  length, 
without  seeming  to  pay  it  the  least  attention. 

With  her  own  lily-white  red  hand,  she  made 
me  sixpenny- worth  of  punch,  and  invited  me 
into  the  bar  to  drink  it.  Several  gallant  things 
passed  betwixt  us,  especially  upon  the  subject  of 
Sir  Edward  Balchen,  who  lay  upon  the  window- 
seat,  and  upon  constancy  in  love. 

A  constant  lover,  says  Polly,  (heigho,)  is  a 
black  swan. 

Abate  of  thy  severity,  William ;  what  is  life 
without  its  bagatelles  ?  Thine  always  in  earnest, 
Henry  Davis. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Davis. 

London,  6th  of  April. 

If  I  was  an  absolute  monarch,  Henry,  I 
would  not  only  hang  up  all  my  idle  subjects, 
such  as  thee,  but  I  would  cause  the  heads  and 
precordia  to  be  dissected  alive,  of  all  who  pre- 
tended to  think  and  feel  contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  thinking  and  feeling  amongst  mankind. 
Just  as  if  I  was  a  cowkeeper  or  a  shepherd,  I 
would  extirpate  from  the  herd  or  the  flock,  every 
cow  and  every  sheep  that  sought  the  solitary 
corner  to  feed  in,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  species 
was  grazing  in  a  distant  part  all  together. 

Zoons  !  Davis,  I  am  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
whenever  I  contemplate  thy  folly. 

A  hermit  at  thirty-one  !  A  fellow,  too,  who 
has  health,  the  full  power  of  his  limbs,  and  an 
understanding,  such  as  it  is,  unimpaired,  except 
by  this  single  frenzy.  A  fellow  who  can  hew 
wood  and  draw  water  for  ten,  and  yet  will  let 
the  bucket  down  into  the  well,  only  to  slake  his 
own  thirst. 

In  the  common  state  of  society,  according  to 
the  best  calculators,  you  owe  at  least  two  chil- 
dren to  the  state.  This  most  just  and  necessary 
war  has  brought  you  in  debtor  for  a  third.  Who 
is  to  get  these  for  you,  sir  ?  An  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  red  are  fighting  from  pure  public 
spirit  and  amor  patrice  for  the  rest  of  their  dear 
countrymen.  An  equal  number  in  black,  are 
either  praying,  or  putting  cases  from  the  same 
motive  ;  a  million  are  making  buttons,  or  bat- 
tledores and  shuttle-cocks  ;  whilst  thou,  useless 
to  every  purpose  for  which  a  wise  father  would 
have  begot  thee,  art  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  shade.  "  Ye  gods !  what  havoc  does  the 
want  of  ambition  make  amongst  your  works  !" 

Supposing  it  possible  happiness  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  pursuit  of  a  good-for-nothing 
scheme  like  thine,  tell  me,  Mr  Henry  Davis, 
what  right  have  you  to  be  happy  your  own  way  ? 

'Sdeath,  sir!  I  can  read  Horace  as  well  as 
you  ;  instead  of  which,  I  am  condemned  to  read 
Coke  upon  Littleton  ;  to  be  harassed  with  the 
wills  of  the  dead,  and  the  wishes  of  the  living  ; 
and  to  seek  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  in  briefs  and  pleadings.  And  when  I 
have  done  this  from  morning  to  night,  1  must, 
by  way  of  recreation,  hear  fools  declaim  upon 
politics,  or  fribbles  upon  dress ;  or  the  bawdry 
of  ladies,  in  terms  of  the  purest  chastity  ;  or  I 
must  hear  Signora  squall,  or  see  Harlequin  jump 
into  a  wind-mill  ■  when,  if  I  had  been^as  im- 
pertinent and  as  selfish  as  thee,  I  should  have 
chose  the  conversation  of  one  sensible  friend, 
though  I  had  chained  him  within  ear-shot ;  and 
if  I  could  have  made  him  serve  no  other  human 
purpose,  he  might  have  been  of  some  benefit  to 
the  community,  by  bearing  the  foul  discharges 
of  a  lawyer,  which  might  otherwise  have  dirtied 
Westminster-Hall. 
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A  very  honest  vintner  came  to  me  the  other 
day  for  my  opinion  of  his  case ;  and  thus  he 
stated  it. 

I  bought,  says  he,  a  horse  of  Mr  A  ,  the 

stable-keeper,  and  paid  him  honestly  for  it.  I 
had  not  had  him  three  days  in  my  possession, 
before  I  perceived  he  was  dim-sighted.  Some 
friends  of  better  judgment  than  mine,  said  he 
was  going  blind.    I  represented  the  matter  to 

Mr  A  ,  who  pretended  to  know  nothing  of 

it.  So  not  to  be  wanting  in  proper  care,  I  called 
in  a  farrier,  who  did  what  he  'thought  proper  ; 
but  the  horse  went  blind  in  less  than  half  a 

year,  and  that  d — d  scoundrel  A  swears  the 

farrier  and  I  have  blinded  him  by  unskilful 
treatment.  But  I  will  be  revenged,  if  there's 
any  law  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  so  I  come 
for  your  opinion. 

My  opinion  is,  that,  for  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, you  may  have  a  great  deal  of  law,  but 
whether  you  can  get  a  verdict  in  your  favour 

will  depend  upon  your  proving  Mr  A   to 

have  defrauded  you. 

I  can  prove  it  as  clear  as  the  day,  says  the 
vintner,  and  I  will  set  lawyer  Felton  to  work 
directly. 

A  few  days  after  this  comes  Mr  A  ,  the 

stable-keeper  and  publican,  to  ask  my  opinion 
whether  an  action  would  not  lie  against  Mr 
B  ,  the  vintner,  for  selling  him  twenty  do- 
zen of  red  port,  for  which  he  paid  him  honestly  ; 
but  not  having  occasion  to  use  it  for  five  months, 
be  found  that  in  that  time  it  had  gone  quite 
sour. 

Now  by  dint  of  cross-questioning,  and  some 
suspicion,  I  found  that  this  very  wine  had  been 
paid  for  the  very  horse  ;  and  that  these  worthy 
gentlemen  had  cheated  each  other  ;  and  in  their 
several  statings,  conscience-struck,  neither  Mr 

B  had  said  one  word  of  the  wine,  nor  Mr 

A  of  the  horse. 

Now  I  swear  to  thee,  Harry,  that  I  would 
willingly  have  counselled  them  to  be  honest,  and 
to  dismiss  the  cause.  But  as  I  knew  this  could 

not  be,  I  gave  Mr  A  my  verbal  opinion, 

that  an  action  would  lie.  And  will  it  not,  Harry  ? 

When  my  client  was  gone,  I  sat  down  to  swear 
at  the  villainy  of  mankind,  and  at  what  is  more 
troublesome,  its  folly  ;  for  he  who  states  his  case 
falsely  to  his  lawyer,  is  almost  as  great  a  fool 
as  he  who  does  it  to  his  physician. 

A  man,  Harry,  who  decides,  as  I  have  done, 
upon  the  cases  of  others,  may  have  cases  of  con- 
science of  his  own  to  put ; — and  to  whom  must 
he  put  them  ?  Not  to  the  world,  for  the  world 
has  already  decided  upon  lawyers'  cases.  Nor  to 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  for  the  judgment  of 
priests  upon  sinners,  especially  those  who  pay 
no  tithes,  are — such  tender  mercies. — 

No  !  oxe  sensible  friexd  is  here  the  pearl 
above  all  price.  But  the  man  is  gone  into  the 
wilderness,  not  to  repent,  but  to  do  things  meet 
for  repentance.  I  have  heard  him  howl  from 
the  desert,  and  call  it  harmony.   As  melodious 


as  the  song  of  frogs  in  March  is  it  to  the  ears  of 
his  Counsellor, 

William  Wvman. 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs,  10th  April. 

Yes,  William  ;  I  grant  thee,  I  am  an  un- 
happy maniac,  of  the  penseroso  breed ;  in  re- 
turn, have  the  goodness  to  allow  thou  utterest 
thy  strains,  con  strepito,  con  /una.  In  plain 
English,  thou  art  raving  mad. 

Till  I  have  told  thee  all  my  little  tale,  thou 
wilt  be  a  demoniac  under  pretence  of  ignorance  ; 
and  when  I  have  told  it  thee,  perhaps  thou  wilt- 
continue  so,  under  pretence  of  wisdom. 

Thou  knowest  my  birth,  and  that  eight  of  the 
first  years  of  my  young-man-hood  were  spent 
upon  the  Change,  and  amongst  the  "busy  haunts 
of  men." 

My  worthy  brother,  and  I,  from  the  time  we 
whipped  our  tops  together,  had  no  sentiment  in 
which  we  agreed,  except  a  hearty  dislike  to  each 
other.  Notwithstanding  which,  during  my  fa- 
ther's life,  we  made  shift  to  keep  up  a  decent 
shew  of  brotherly  affection  ;  and  after  his  death, 
I  still  continued  to  use  my  brother's  house  in 
town  familiarly,  and  sometimes  took  a  family 
meal,  without  being  absolutely  spit  upon.  My 
sister,  who  still  lived  with  my  brother,  loved  us 
both  so  equally,  and  we  returned  it  so  exactly, 
that  Aristotle  himself  could  never  have  deter- 
mined which  of  the  three  was  strongest  in  af- 
fection. 

My  sister  had  a  friend.  Ah,  William,  hinc 
ilia  lachrymce  !  This  friend  of  my  sister's  had 
a  lovely  shape,  lively  spirits,  and  a  most  pier- 
cing pair  of  fine  black  eyes. 

She  was,  when  I  first  knew  her,  about  twenty- 
four  years  old,  had  just  lost  her  last  parent,  her 
father,  who  had  left  her  about  four  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  as  my  sister  was  at  this  time  court- 
ed by  Lord  Conollan,  and  wanted  a  confidante, 
as  all  women  do  on  such  occasions,  Miss  Lucy 
Strode  had  accepted  her  invitation,  to  reside  a 
few  months,  till  she  could  settle  herself  to  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Although  at  first  they  were  only  boarding- 
school  acquaintance,  the  friendship  betwixt 
these  two  young  ladies  soon  grew  to  an  astonish- 
ing height.  A  separation  of  a  few  hours  was  a 
burthen  scarce  to  be  supported  :  and  when  to- 
gether in  public,  they  were  quite  unable  to  re- 
frain giving  each  other  the  strongest  and  tender- 
est  proofs  of  this  violence  of  affection. 

I  ventured  now  and  then  to  rally  the  ladies 
upon  this  mode  of  behaviour,  and  when  this 
produced  no  effect,  I  was  forced  to  inquire  upon 
the  lips  of  Lucy, 

What  secret  charm  there  could  in  kissing  be. 
Miss  Strode  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  prudes 
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who  make  a  rout  about  the  small  favours.  A 
kiss  was,  in  her  estimation,  nothing  but  a  kiss, 
and  let  a  man  make  the  best  of  it.  I,  however, 
who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  food,  found 
it  delicious,  and  at  last  preferred  it  to  my  daily- 
bread. 

Something  more  than  you  already  know  of 
the  character  of  my  brother,  is  necessary  to  be 
given,  in  order  to  account  for  the  little  inter- 
ruption he  gave  to  any  schemes  carrying  on  in 
his  own  house,  whether  they  were  good  or  evil, 
unless  they  affected  immediately  his  purse,  or  his 
humour. 

I  am  as  well  convinced  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  come  by  our  ideas,  as  Mr  Locke  ;  and  attri- 
bute as  much  to  association  as  Mr  Hartley  him- 
self; but  my  brother,  and  a  brood  of  ducklings 
hatched  under  a  hen,  equally  inform  me  that 
organization  and  temperament  are  predisposing 
causes  of  no  small  moment.  Else  tell  me,  whence 
this  brother  and  I,  fed  upon  the  same  food,  view- 
ing the  same  objects,  taught  by  the  same  mas- 
ters, andinstructedinthesamerudiments,  should 
still  form  principles,  opinions,  and  habits,  as 
different  as  two  people  educated  in  England  or 
in  Turkey  could  have  done  ? 

He  was,  from  a  boy,  surly,  indocile,  and  in- 
tractable. So  unsociable  also,  he  would  seldom 
be  got  to  play  with  my  sister  or  with  me. 

As  he  grew  up,  he  conceived,  I  suppose,  a  kind 
of  aversion  to  the  Latin  tongue,  which  our  mas- 
ters would  have  called  incapacity,  had  not  the 
progress  he  made  in  arithmetic  forbade  it. 

Tales  and  little  histories,  the  delight  of  lads 
in  general,  he  detested  ;  but  over  a  book  of  al- 
gebra he  would  pore  with  all  the  marks  of  stu- 
pidity, by  the  hour. 

He  kept,  however,  the  progress  he  made  in 
this  science  to  himself ;  and  it  was  long  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  his  genius  or  understanding; 
when  these  were  developed,  he  came  out  an 
astronomer,  geometrician,  and  calculator  uni- 
versal. 

On  the  death  of  my  father,  his  propensities 
had  to  go  their  own  way ;  and  they  became  the 
wonder  of  the  country  neighbourhood ;  for  in 
town,  where  my  brother  likes  best  to  live,  for 
reasons  you  will  see  hereafter,  a  man  may  shut 
or  hang  himself  up,  and  the  neighbours  not  care 
a  straw  about  the  matter. 

My  brother  shunned  all  society,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

His  hours  were  spent  alone  in  his  library, 
amidst  spheres,  diagrams,  and  calculations  ;  at 
the  head  of  this  latter  class  stood  Change- Alley 
transactions,  annuities  for  lives,  and  bills  of 
mortality. 

As  he  was  a  considerable  adept  in  these  mys- 
teries, he  took  it  into  his  head  to  speculate  a  little 
out  of  his  library;  and  his  first  speculations  being 
successful,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  growing  im- 
mensely rich,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  its 
usual  concomitant,  Avarice. 


To  complete  his  character,  he  obtained  the 
habit  of  drinking.  Grave,  and  almost  silent,  at 
his  only  public  meal,  his  dinner,  he  betook  him- 
self after  it  constantly  to  his  library  ;  there,  as 
mathematicians  are  the  most  regular  of  mortals, 
it  was  his  constant  custom  to  smoke  tobacco, 
drink  red-port,  and  go  to  bed  drunk  at  ten. 

A  gentleman  thus  engaged  was  little  likely  to 
give  fashionable  lovers  any  interruption:  My 
lord  and  I  therefore  enjoyed  owe  parties  quarries, 
and  matured  our  growing  loves  with  all  the  sa- 
tisfaction imaginable. 

Lucy  and  I  were  now  perfectly  agreed.  I  lived 
but  in  this  tender,  kind,  obliging  maid;  and 
the  tender  maid  consented  to  unite  her  fate  with 
mine,  on  the  day  of  my  sister's  nuptials. 

In  the  meantime,  the  executor  of  Lucy's  fa- 
ther had  put  the  whole  of  her  fortune  into  a 
banker's  hands,  to  lie  till  a  mortgage  could  be 
had.  One,  on  which  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
pounds  was  wanted,  fell  under  my  notice.  I  ad- 
vanced the  two  thousand,  and  the  deed  was  made 
in  Lucy's  name.  I  designed  the  whole  for  a 
marriage  settlement ;  and  to  have  provided  thus 
well  for  my  amiable  girl,  gave  me  exquisite  plea- 
sure. 

My  sister's  fortune  was  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
my  lord  wanted  twenty.  He  got  access  to  the 
mathematician,  who  gave  him  a  very  sedate  hear- 
ing, and  then  assured  him,  the  wisest  nations  on 
the  continent  gave  no  marriage-portion  with 
their  females,  and  that  the  English  would  do  well 
to  imitate  this  laudable  custom. 

My  lord  answered,  that  in  England,  where 
wives  made  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  expense, 
the  custom  would  be  a  bad  one.  He  then  de- 
sired him  to  advert  to  his  particular  case,  in 
which  his  sister  would  bring  him  a  revenue  of 
four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  have  the  ex- 
penditure of  as  many  thousands. 

My  lord,  replies  my  brother,  Mr  Sympson,  in 
his  excellent  treatise  of  Annuities  on  Lives, 
founded  on  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city  of 
London,  will  inform  you,  that  my  sister's  life 
being  worth  no  more  than  fourteen  years'  pur- 
chase, and,  if  we  take  the  danger  of  child-birth 
into  the  account,  not  quite  so  much,  she  has  a 
right  to  purchase  with  her  ten  thousand  pounds 
an  annuity  of — let  me  see — will  your  lordship 
repose  yourself  whilst  I  make  the  calculation, 
which  is  something  long  and  laborious  ? — begin- 
ning at  the  same  time  to  set  down  his  figures  with 
all  the  composure  imaginable. 

You  will  make  the  calculation  at  greater  lei- 
sure, says  my  lord,  when  I  am  gone.  But  to 
what  end  is  it  to  be  made  at  all  ? 

Just  to  inform  your  lordship,  says  my  bro- 
ther, how  much,  as  a  prudent  man,  you  ought 
to  allow  my  sister  to  spend  annually,  founded 
on  the  joint  consideration  of  

Founded  on  the  d — 1 !  says  my  lord,  a  little 
too  hastily  for  a  prudent  man ;  Zoons,  sir,  do  you 
mean  to  laugh  at  me  ? 
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Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  replies  my  brother, 
the  pains  I  am  willing  to  take  for  your  lord- 
ship's instruction,  are  ill  repaid  by  passionate 
exclamation. 

I  want  none  of  your  instruction,  says  my  lord  ; 
Tell  me  in  one  word,  will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
increase  your  sister's  fortune,  to  make  her  some- 
thing a  more  suitable  match  for  a  man  of  my 
rank  and  affluence  ? 

In  one  word,  replies  my  brother,  No.  Take 
her,  or  leave  her. 

Do  me  the  justice,  then,  says  my  lord,  to  in- 
form her  it  is  owing  to  your  avarice  solely  that 
the  match  is  broke  off. 

Conjunctively  with  your  lordship's,  replies  my 
brother. 

After  a  few  more  replies  and  rejoinders,  the 
worthy  peer  departed,  leaving  his  antagonist  to 
make  what  report  he  thought  proper. 

Any  girl  of  sense  and  spirit  would  have  de- 
spised my  lord  for  this  conversation,  and  its 
issue,  and  would  sooner  have  broke  her  heart, 
than  have  submitted  to  ask  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty.  But  my  sister's  affections  were  so  deeply 
engaged,  at  least  to  the  coronet,  that  she  took  to 
her  bed  in  such  a  fit  of  disconsolation,  that  no 
soul  but  my  brother  s  could  have  stood  it  out. 
Lucy  also,  as  friendship  required,  vowed  that 
she  would  share  the  woe  of  her  wretched  friend, 
-and  never  again  look  up,  to  man  at  least,  for 
happiness. 

The  sighs  and  sobs  of  these  afflicted  fair  ones, 
moving  my  brother  as  they  would  have  done 
Mount  Caucasus,  it  fell  to  my  share  to  expos- 
tulate with  his  lordship.  My  first  overtures  pro- 
ducing only  contempt,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  informing  his  lordship  in  the  most  ele- 
gant language  possible,  that  he  was  a  scoun- 
drel. 

This  could  be  answered  only  in  Hyde- Park, 
where  we  fired  two  pistols  at  each  other  with 
great  politeness.  The  seconds  interposing,  we 
came  to  terms,  my  lord  agreeing  to  remit  five 
thousand  of  his  demand,  and  I  to  advance  the 
same  sum,  pour  V amour  de  ma  soeur. 

For  this  act  of  generosity,  I  could  hope  to  re- 
ceive my  reward  from  no  soul  living  but  my 
Lucy ;  my  sister  indeed,  as  to  exterior,  was  pret- 
ty, and  not  uninviting ;  but  of  liberality  of  sen- 
timent, she  had  not  a  jot ;  and  much  more  than 
her  brother,  she  loved  herself. 

In  her  way,  however,  she  returned  me  thanks, 
and  preparations  for  her  nuptials  were  imme- 
diately made.  But  that  Lucy  was  silent  con- 
cerning this  piece  of  heroism,  mortified  me  not 
a  little. 

She  seemed  also  to  be  graver  than  usual,  and 
made  some  demurrers,  I  think  you  lawyers  call 
them,  to  the  celebration  of  our  marriage  along 
with  my  sister's.  I  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
with  all  the  fondness  of  a  lover,  and  pleaded  her 
promise. 

Things  were  altered,  she  said,  since  she  made 


it ;  she  had  then  no  reason  to  doubt  my  pru- 
dence; but  this  extravagant  act  of  generosity 
had  given  her  no  small  alarm. 

The  hint  operated  d  la  merveil/e  ;  I  grew  sick 
and  dizzy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  took  my  leave. 

This  extravagant  generosity  !  That  appella- 
tion I  knew  would  be  giren  it  by  the  good  folks 
of  this  world,  and  all  the  folk  of  this  worldmight 
have  abused  me  for  it,  without  causing  any 
strong  emotion.  But  Lucy  !  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected applause — In  very  truth,  for  whose  sake 
1  did  it — To  ease  her  gentle  bosom  of  the  pangs 
it  felt  on  account  of  her  inestimable  friend — for 
whose  happiness  she  would  at  any  time  lay  down 
her  life — Lucy  to  utter  this  ! 

She  made,  however,  too  much  a  part  of  my 
being,  to  suffer  me  to  stay  long  from  her.  Our 
next  meeting,  on  her  part,  was  cool,  formal,  and 
reserved  ;  on  mine,  it  was  elegy,  complaint,  and 
pathos. — To  whom  can  I  fly  for  consolation  un- 
der the  common  evils  of  life,  if  my  Lucy  refuses 
to  be  my  comforter  ?  The  last  ships  from  Caro- 
lina have  brought  me  no  remittances,  nor  hopes 
of  any.  A  sugar  vessel,  freighted  for  me,  has 
been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  by  a  mistake  of 
my  broker's,  not  more  than  half  the  cargo  in- 
sured. But  what  are  these  and  a  thousand  evils 
more  of  the  like  kind,  compared  with  the  loss  of 
your  smiles,  my  Lucy  ?  Love  is  felicity,  not 
wealth.  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  ten  thou- 
sand, and  ten  times  ten,  except  what  the  ima- 
gination makes  ;  and  mine  is  so  taken  up  with 
the  thousand  thousand  joys  I  am  going  to  pos- 
sess with  my  Lucy,  it  cannot  descend  to  con- 
template earth-born  things. 

Thus  went  I  on,  with  the  native  eloquence  of 
love,  carrying  everything,  as  I  thought,  before 
me  j  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tender  strain, 
to  enforce  which  I  had  laid  my  head  upon  her 
gentle  bosom,  as  she  oft  had  permitted  me  to  do, 
she  interrupted  me  thus : — 

I  think,  Mr  ,  all  things  considered,  it  will 

be  better  entirely  to  drop  our  design  of  coming 
together.  Our  tempers  are  quite  unsuitable.  I 
should  always  be  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of 
what  your  heedless  generosity  might  reduce  us 
to ;  and  don't  find  myself  qualified  to  be  a  com- 
forter of  manifest  imprudence.  This  disposition 
you  would  call  by  a  thousand  odious  names ; 
so  we  should  substitute  wrangling  for  happiness, 
and  become  the  mutual  plagues  of  each  other. 

This  icy  declaration,  William,  froze  my  blood. 

And  this  is  really  and  truly,  Lucy,  the  sen- 
timent of  your  heart? 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  prudence,  says  she. 

The  prudence  that  dictates  it  is  diabolical. 
What  evil  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  thy  lips  ? 
It  cannot  be  my  Lucy  that  speaks. 

She  rose  with  resentment.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  what  I  am  to  expect  through  life. 

I  have  had  a  specimen  too,  Lucy,  that — sinks 
me  to  despair. 

Gentlemen  of  such  nice  sensibilities,  she  had 
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a  notion,  were  not  the  best  sort  of  people  to  live 
with. 

The  woman  who  wants  sensibility,  Lucy, 
wants  a  woman's  principal  excellence. 

She  was  glad  we  were  come  to  a  right  under- 
standing before  things  had  gone  too  far. 

They  have  gone  too  far,  Lucy ;  they  have  un- 
done my  peace. 

I  took  up  my  hat,  and  with  a  bursting  heart, 
walked  home  to  my  house;  the  house  I  had 
newly  taken,  and  fitted  up  with  elegance  to  re- 
ceive my  beloved  Lucy.  I  went  comfortless  to 
my  apartment,  threw  myself  dressed  upon  the 
bed,  and — waked  all  night. 

The  next  day  I  crawled  to  my  compting- 
house,  read  a  few  letters,  dictated  the  answers, 
and  again  betook  myself  to  bed. 

The  following  morning  I  had  several  foreign 
letters ;  some  contained  bad  news  ;  at  another 
time  I  should  have  thought  they  announced  my 
ruin ;  I  read  them  now  with  indifference. 

I  was  sinking  into  a  kind  of  stupid  lethargy, 
when  a  footman  from  my  brother  roused  me  ef- 
fectually. From  Lucy  he  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing billet-doux : — 

Sir, 

Your  behaviour  on  Wednesday  night  con- 
vinced me  of  what  I  long  suspected,  that  we 
were  not  formed  to  make  each  other  happy  in 
the  marriage  state.  For  which  reason,  I  pre- 
sume I  am  entitled  to  your  thanks,  as  well  as 
my  own  approbation,  for  having  this  morning 
given  my  hand  to  your  brother. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Lucy  *  *  *  Osmond. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  my 
brother ;  the  contents  as  follows  : — 

Brother  Harry, 
I  have  taken  Lucy  Strode  to  wife.  No  doubt, 
as  you  are  a  man  of  fine  sensibility,  which  I  take 
to  be  a  fashionable  word,  invented  to  palliate 
half  the  follies  of  the  age,  you  will  think  you 
have  a  right  to  reproach  me.  And  why  ?  Lucy 
Strode  assured  me  she  never  would  be  yours. 
Ergo,  she  was  free  to  be  mine  if  I  chose  it.  But 
if  I  have  done  you  an  injury,  let  me  repair  it  by 
giving  you  good  advice.  Either  our  actions  are 
fated,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are,  it  is  absurd 
to  resist,  or  murmur  at  destiny.  If  they  are  not, 
it  is  equally  absurd  in  a  wise  man  to  let  his  peace 
and  happiness  depend  upon  the  actions  of  others. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.  Could  you  comprehend 
the  all-embracing  philosophy  of  this  little  sen- 
tence, the  silly  things  done  under  the  moon 
would  never  afflict  or  disturb  you. 

Whatever  is,  is  right. 

One  day  you  may  think  so. 

Your  loving  brother, 

George  Osmond. 


The  reading  of  these  letters  made  me  at  once 
a  hero.  I  was  above  love,  above  resentment, 
above  everything  in  this  world.  It  was  some 
hours  before  I  could  recover  human  passion 
enough  to  return  the  following  answers  : — 

To  Lady  Osmond. 
You  are  entitled  to  my  thanks.  I  give  them, 

from  my  heart.    Be  happy  if  you  can. 

Henry  Osmond. 

To  my  brother  thus  : — 

Sir  George, 

If  baseness,  ingratitude,  perfidy,  be  right ; 
whatever  is,  is  right — for  nothing  can  be  wrong. 

If  you  have  not  in  the  new  state  you  have  en- 
tered, a  far  greater  portion  of  happiness  than 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  born  of  human 
race,  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain.  Such  as  it 
is,  I  would  not  take  it  off  your  hands  at  any  price. 
I  renounce  your  consanguinity. 

Henry  Osmond. 

These  were  fine  braveries,  William  ;  to  keep 
them  up,  I  sought  out  two  or  three  companions 
to  spend  the  evening  at  the  London  Tavern ; 
staid  late,  and  came  home  decently  drunk,  and 
conqueror,  as  I  thought,  of  all  human  infirmi- 
ties. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  in  a  burning  fever, 
which  made  a  rapid  progress.  The  fifteen  fol- 
lowing days  I  was  delirious  and  happy.  When 
I  waked  from  my  long  dream,  I  was  reduced  to 
extreme  weakness.  I  believed  myself  dying, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  belief.  My  physi- 
cians thought  otherwise,  and  forbade  me  to  be 
troubled  with  business  a  fortnight  longer.  Be- 
fore that  time,  however,  I  insisted  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  my  affairs. 
My  most  faithful  clerk  had  omitted  nothing  in 
his  power  to  stop  my  approaching  ruin.  My 
bills  had  been  protested,  my  creditors  had  met, 
and  a  statute  of  bankruptcy  applied  for.  This 
my  clerk  prevented.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  wrote 
to  my  brother,  explaining  my  situation,  and  re- 
questing the  loan  of  2500/.,  with  which  he  en- 
gaged to  reinstate  my  creclit.  Receiving  no  an- 
swer, he  applied  personally  to  him.  My  bro- 
ther, with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  shewed  him 
my  letter ;  expatiated  largely  on  the  insulting 
conclusion ;  said  I  had  been  long  lost  to  pru- 
dence- and  to  him  ;  and  finally  ordered  my 

clerk  to  trouble  him  no  more.  He  would 
have  waited  also  on  Lord  and  Lady  Conollan, 
who  had  been  married  at  the  beginning  of  my 
illness ;  but  they  had  set  out  immediately  for 
Italy. 

Reflect,  my  dear  William,  a  moment  upon 
this  torrent ;  consider  the  weakness  of  my  body; 
the  disquietude  of  my  mind  ;  and  condemn  me, 
if  thou  canst,  for  yielding  to  my  fate  without  a 
struggle. 
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Bankruptcy  now  became  my  only  wish.  A 
statute  was  taken  out  at  my  own  request.  On 
the  day  of  my  surrender,  many  of  my  creditors 
shed  tears.  My  books  were  clear,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  good  debts  in  my  favour,  though  pay- 
ment was  unhappily  procrastinated,  was  upwards 
of  4000/.  I  was  solicited  to  suffer  my  statute  to 
be  superseded,  and  two  very  worthy  merchants 
offered  me  loans  to  any  amount  I  chose.  I  was 
deaf  to  every  overture  of  this  kind.  Happily, 
betwixt  my  first  and  second  division,  large  re- 
mittances came,  just  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
pay  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  My  hu- 
mane creditors  insisted  on  closing  the  statute, 
and  leaving  me  the  remainder,  if  I  could  get  it. 
Some  matters  left  to  myself  required  counsel. 
My  good  genius  directed  me  to  thee.  By  thy 
aid  I  recovered  considerable  sums,  paid  the  two 
shillings  wanting,  to  all  my  creditors,  many  of 
whom  received  it  reluctantly  ;  and  finally,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  money,  obtained  150/.  per 
annum,  an  annuity  for  life. 

In  short,  I  owe  to  thy  spirit,  thy  kindness, 
thy  friendship  and  humanity,  more  than  my 
life — I  owe  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  as  much  of  happiness  as  angels  and 
brothers,  the  memory  of  them  I  mean,  will  per- 
mit. 

When  I  forget  what  I  owe  thee,  William! 
Alas  !  I  can  only  remember.  Thine, 

Henry  Davis. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Davis. 

London,  15th  of  April. 

Thy  letter,  Harry,  for  a  while,  deceived  me 
into  an  opinion  that  thou  wert  justified  in  thy 
sentiments  of  the  world,  and  right  in  secluding 
thyself  from  it.  It  was  the  momentary  triumph 
of  feeling  over  reason.  I  was  betrayed,  against 
nature,  into  a  fit  of  sensibility,  which,  as  thy 
brother  says,  leads  to  infinite  absurdities.  It 
has  led  thee  to  the  absurdity  of  remembering 
exactly  what  thou  ought'st  to  forget ;  and  of  for- 
getting what  thou  ought'st  to  remember.  Under 
the  figure  of  a  man  thou  resemblest  a  petulant 
boy,  who,  because  he  cannot  have  the  toy  that 
strikes  him,  will  not  eat  his  dinner.  Because 
thou  could'st  not  have  thy  Lucy's  love,  a  thing 
perhaps  which  never  existed,  thou  didst  not 
think  thy  rank  in  the  community,  thy  utility, 
thy  fortune,  and  thy  fame,  worth  regarding. 
Now  with  respect  to  Lucy,  what  didst  thou  real- 
ly lose  ?  A  train  of  fond  ideas,  of  which  thou 
wert  become  enamoured ;  change  this  train,  and 
thou  hast  not,  on  this  side,  lost  a  great. 

And  it  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  some  nice  point 
of  honour,  some  refined  and  delicate  feeling, 
some  species  of  sensibility,  that  thou  hast  never 
before  mentioned  to  me,  that  singular  circum- 
stance of  the  2000/.  advanced  to  Miss  Strode ; 


and  thy  perfect  acquiescence,  such  I  take  it  to 
be,  in  the  loss. 

And  wilt  thou  do  this,  Harry  ?  Has  sensibi- 
lity sunk  thy  spirit  so  low,  that  thou  wilt  bear 
to  be  robbed,  insulted,  laughed  at  ?  and  suffer 
the  inhuman  pickpockets  to  wanton  in  thy 
spoils  ?  Or  hast  thou  delivered  thyself  over  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  thy  Bible-book  ?  and 
when  a  man  takes  thy  cloak,  givest  him  thy 
coat  also  ? 

A  plague  upon  it !  I  am  doomed,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  love  those  animals  the  best,  whether 
of  the  male  or  female  gender,  who  have  the 
greatest  share  of  this  cursed  sensibility,  which  I 
am  every  hour  wishing  at  the  devil,  with  all  the 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

A  lady,  a  genteel  lady,  a  lady  of  admirable 
shape  and  air,  and  motion  and  complexion,  a 
sensitive  plant  like  thyself,  came  to  me  yester- 
day in  mourning  for  counsel. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  history  of  a  life  is 
necessary  to  elucidate  a  case ;  but  the  little  this 
lady  was  obliged  to  communicate  of  hers,  was 
of  such  a  kind — so  sweetly  told — so  instructive, 
Harry,  that  I  believe  I  shall  not  comprehend  her 
case  clearly  till  I  know  it  all. 

When  the  lady  left  me,  I  set  about  the  con- 
sideration of  other  cases  left  for  my  inspection 
— I  could  not  understand  these  neither.  Some 
of  the  lady's  were  perpetually  mingling  with, 
and  confounding  the  others.  My  head,  like  un- 
cle Toby's,  was  a  smoke-jack.  What  the  devil 
ails  me  ?    Pray  for  me,  Harry. 

William  Wyman. 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs,  20th  April. 

If  thou  hadst  held  metaphysic  conversation 
either  with  thy  own  head,  or  anybody's  else, 
thou  could'st  not  have  fallen  into  so  egregious, 
so  unphilosophical  an  error,  as  that  of  supposing 
the  fond  ideas  of  which  a  man  becomes  enamour- 
ed Nothing. 

They  are  the  Man  himself. 

When  the  fancy  of  roasting  live  Christians 
had  taken  possession  of  reverend  heads  in  the 
mild  and  merciful  reign  of  Mary,  a  monk  of 
magnitude  comes  to  the  lowly  dwelling  of  Mar- 
garet Staines,  and  having  squeezed  through  the 
door,  caught  her  in  the  very  fact  of  praying  to 
the  Lord,  out  of  a  book  which  those  cursed  Pro- 
testants had  caused  to  be  printed  and  dispersed 
amongst  their  heretical  and  impious  crew. 

After  having  questioned  Margery  of  her  faith, 
and  finding  that  it  went  plump  against  the  fun- 
damentals of  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  rosy 
priest  denounced  against  Margery,  roasting  alive 
here,  and  broiling  hereafter,  in  case  she  did  not 
change  her  damnable  opinions. 

And  how  should  I  change  'em  ?  says  honest 
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Margery ;  they  are  got  into  my  head,  and  for 
the  soul  of  me.  I  can't  get  'em  out. 

Then  fire  and  faggot  must,  says  the  monk.  _ 

I  don't  see  the  need  of  it,  replies  Margery  •  if 
I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  ; 
and  to  the  Lord  alone  helongeth  punishment. 

Damnable  woman !  answers  the  priest,  in  a 
rage;  knowest  thou  not  the  Lord  hath  given 
Holy  Church  the  power  to  punish  or  to  save  ? 

'Twas  the  worst  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life, 
replies  Margery. 

Prepare  for  death  and  hell !  thundered  out  the 
monk ;  in  three  days  thou  shalt  be  burnt  in  ter- 
rorem. 

God's  will  be  done,  says  Margery ;  if  I  am 
burnt,  I  shall  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  where  I 
shan't  be  crowded  with  monks. 

So  Margery,  because  she  would  not  change 
the  train  of  fond  ideas,  suffered  martyrdom. 

Mend  thy  philosophy,  William.  But  indeed 
it  will  mend  itself ;  the  lovely  mourner  will  in- 
struct thee  far  better  than  the  seven  wise  mas- 
ters of  Greece. 

Spare  me,  dear  counsellor,  yet  a  little  while 
spare  me,  on  the  subject  of  demanding  back  the 
two  thousand  pounds  from  my  lady  sister.  I 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  thy  remarks ;  yet 
there  is  a  something,  an  indignant  something,  I 
think,  which  swells  my  bosom,  and  raises  me 
above  the  deed. 

People  who  correspond  in  the  epistolary  way, 
for  friendship  or  amusement,  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  custom  amongst  men  of  business, 
who,  when  they  have  no  more  to  say,  say  no 
more. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  sit  down  to  write 
upon  nothing,  have  all  the  world  before  them, 
and  amongst  young  lady  correspondents  especi- 
ally, it  is  a  sort  of  petty  treason,  to  send  blank 
paper  to  a  friend. 

These  pretty  creatures  are  seldom  embarrass- 
ed either  about  the  matter  or  the  manner ;  men, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  per  grammar,  are  of- 
ten embarrassed  with  both,  as  I  am  at  this  in- 
stant. The  world  is  too  nice  a  world,  and  thou 
art  too  nice  a  fellow,  to  bear  wise  reflections. 
Sooner  than  hazard  a  moral  sentiment  with  thee, 
made  on  purpose,  I  would  write  thee  down  the 
conversations  betwixt  my  old  woman  and  my- 
self— upon  household  stuff.  But  nonsense  from 
young  and  lovely  lips  is  privileged  from  time 
immemorial,  and  no  rough  cynic  under  seven- 
ty dares  to  call  it  by  its  right  name.  From 
young  and  lovely  lips  therefore  thou  shalt  have 
it. 

A  few  days  since,  just  at  the  dawn  of  eve,  I 
met  the  two  Miss  Whitakers  in  my  favourite 
walk,  the  grove.  With  all  the  grace  my  dancing- 
master  gave  me,  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  in  the 
prettiest  words  I  could  so  suddenly  put  together, 
requested  to  know  if  the  liberty  I  took  in  walk- 
ing there  would  be  taken  amiss  ? 
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Certainly  no,  replied  the  eldest.  Provided, 
says  the  other,  you  pay  tribute. 

Young  ladies,  says  I,  are  accustomed  to  claim 
hearts  for  tribute ;  but  where  there  is  no  pro- 
perty, kings,  and  beauty,  still  superior  to  kings, 
must  lose  their  rights. 

A  very  genteel  way,  Annabella,  says  the 
youngest,  of  telling  us  what  we  have  to  expect  if 
we  fall  in  love  with  this  gentleman. — And  have 
you  really  and  truly  disposed  of  your  heart  for 
ever  and  ever  ? 

No,  really  and  truly,  replied  I,  I  have  got  the 
fugitive  safe  here,  where  he  is  under  the  care  of 
three  guards,  more  watchful,  I  hope,  than  the 
dragon  of  Hesperia. 

See,  Peggy,  says  the  eldest,  what  a  lesson  this 
gentleman  gives  to  us  giddy  girls. — May  we  ask 
the  names  of  these  guardians,  sir  ? 

Poverty,  honour,  and  a  too  faithful  memory. 

All  three  traitors,  cries  Miss  Peggy,  of  a 
thousand  years'  standing.  Not  one  of  them  will 
make  the  least  defence  against  a  pretty  girl  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 

'Tis  twenty  thousand  to  one  against  their  ever 
being  put  upon  it.  Their  business  is,  to  defend 
my  heart — against  itself. 

Well,  sir,  says  Annabella,  may  it  rest  in 
peace.  — What  was  you  thinking  of,  Peggy,  when 
you  asked  tribute  ? 

Of  an  ode,  sister,  to  the  divinities  of  the  grove. 
I  took  it  for  granted,  from  Mr  Davis's  pensive 
step,  from  the  place,  and  from  the  time,  that  he 
had  an  affair  with  one  or  other  of  the  muses ; 
and  I  thought  the  commerce  ought  to  be  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hamadryads. 

It  begins  to  grow  too  dark,  sister,  says  Anna- 
bella, for  us,  who  have  no  affair  with  any  mor- 
tal or  immortal  here. — Mr  Davis,  we  must  wish 
you  good  night. 

You  will  permit  me,  ladies,  to  see  you  in  safe- 
ty at  the  door  of  your  house,  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  great  pleasure  your  condescension 
and  affability  have  given  me. 

Your  company  will  be  very  agreeable  to  us, 
says  the  elder,  a  little  farther  than  the  door — 
if  you  dare  venture. 

I  dare  do  anything,  returned  I,  but  fall  in 
love ;  that  I  must  not  do ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
very  sensible  to  the  charms  of  wit,  good  humour, 
and  politeness. 

Amidst  this  pretty  small  talk,  we  arrived  at 
the  Justice's,  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  and  we 
fell  into  a  general  conversation ;  I  even  staid 
supper,  and  received  a  polite  invitation  to  after- 
noon tea  when  I  found  it  convenient. 

The  Justice  seems  not  to  labour  under  any 
superfluity  of  sense.  In  politics,  he  is  a  tory  ; 
and  defended  the  present  ministry  tooth  and 
nail,  till  the  last  sixpence  upon  malt;  a  more 
violent  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
than  was  ever  committed  by  the  Charles's  and 
the  James's — all  together. 

The  young  ladies  are  in  person  the  most  love- 
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ly  my  poor  eyes  ever  fixed  upon ;  they  are  also 
extremely  alike ;  and  in  an  engaging  simplicity 
of  manners,  have  no  equals  among  the  Lady- 
Maries  of  my  acquaintance.  Annabella,  the 
eldest,  is  the  gravest  also,  and  seems  the  most 
reflective.  The  youngest,  Margaret,  has  a  great- 
er portion  of  lively  spirits.  If  effects  follow 
their  causes,  this  should  have  more  wit,  and 
that  more  understanding.  How  does  thy  mourn- 
er, William  ?  Adieu. 

Henry  Davis. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Davis. 

London. 

Davis,  you  are  right.  Peace  and  a  cottage  are 
preferable  to  plague  and  a  palace.  Successive 
views  of  vice  or  folly  often  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  my  blood  a  score  of  degrees  too  high, 
and  I  find  at  length,  bluster  how  I  will,  of  all 
the  employments  on  earth,  I  have  stumbled  up- 
on one,  the  trade  of  a  father-confessor  except- 
ed, the  least  adapted  to  my  constitution. 

No  mortal  counsellor  dare  tell  his  client-fool 
of  his  folly,  or  his  client-rascal  that  he  is  a  rogue. 
Every  one  would  tell  his  own  story,  his  own  way, 
and  combine  to  lie  an  honest  lawyer  out  of  his 
bread. 

In  former  days,  our  order  was  principally 
employed  in  defending  integrity  against  cun- 
ning, and  weakness  against  oppression.  Now, 
Scoundrel  versus  Scoundrel,  is  the  proper  title  of 
a  vast  majority  of  those  litigations  which  sup- 
port our  numerous  hosts  ;  whose  myriads,  pes- 
tilence and  famine  would  less  decrease,  than  the 
arrival  of  simple  honesty  amongst  mankind. 

Oh,  for  minds  irradiated  by  the  beams  of  the 
true  sun  of  philanthropy  !  like  that  of  my  lovely 

mourner,  who  is  to  mend  my  philosophy  

Would  she  would  become  my  tutor ! 

She  is  a  YvTelchwoman  born  and  bred,  and  an 
Irishwoman  instructed;  and  yet  she  is  of  all 
the  women  I  ever  saw,  the  most  —  pox  upon  it ! 
When  I  am  about  to  praise  the  sex,  thy  Lucy 
comes  into  my  head,  and  mars  the  eulogium. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  great  distress,  by  what 
means  I  do  not  yet  know,  she  made  a  friend  of  an 
Irish  quaker,  one  Arnold,  who,  dying,  left  her 
9  or  10,0001.  He  was  an  apothecary  in  Dublin, 
and  had  a  brother  in  London,  who  dying  about 
twelve  years  since,  left  him  a  considerable  for- 
tune. About  three  thousand  pounds  of  it  were 
lent  in  London,  by  sums  of  three,  four,  or  five 
hundred  pounds ;  and  the  design  of  these  seve- 
ral loans  being  to  do  good  to  the  borrowers,  the 
simple-minded  quaker  of  Dublin  thought  it  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  remaining  in  statu 
quo.  These  sums  were  a  part  of  Miss  Ross's 
legacy,  and  at  Mr  Arnold's  death,  partly  a  de- 
sire of  gathering  them  together,  and  partly  a 


wish  to  change  the  scene  of  sorrow,  induced  her 
to  take  a  journey  to  London. 

The  principal  debtor  (for  his  sum  was  800/.) 
was  a  Mr  Cromford,  a  merchant,  or  styling  him- 
self so ;  a  safe  man,  a  smiling,  a  complaisant 
man ;  who  not  only  offered  his  best  assistance, 
but  his  house  also.  Miss  Ross  accepted  the  first ; 
but  being  accompanied  by  a  Miss  Singleton,  and 
both  disposed  to  see  all  London,  by  night  and 
by  day,  she  chose  to  decline  the  second. 

In  conversation  with  Mr  Cromford,  Miss  Ross 
found  that  it  was  the  custom  for  ladies  in  such 
cases  to  give  a  letter  of  attorney  to  some  friend, 
in  order  to  avoid  personal  trouble ;  accordingly 
she  gave  one  to  Mr  Cromford.  It  was  necessary 
also  to  give  him  the  notes  and  bonds,  which  she 
had  not  the  least  scruple  of  doing ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  his  own.  Ladies  are  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  men. 

In  less  than  two  months,  such  was  the  dili- 
gence of  Mr  Cromford,  that  he  had  collected  and 
paid  into  Miss  Ross's  hands  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  Miss  Ross,  to  express  her  gra- 
titude, had  made  Mrs  Cromford  presents  occa- 
sionally of  fine  muslins,  fine  lace,  and  I  know 
not  what,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guineas. 

Things  were  going  on  in  the  prettiest  manner 
in  the  world,  when  one  morning,  Miss  Ross  re- 
ceived the  following  letter. 

COPY. 

The  bailiff  who  arrested,  and  brought  me 
yesterday  to  this  place,  informed  me  where  you 
lodged.  It  is  true,  madam,  I  owe  you  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  inherited  the  debt  from  my  fa- 
ther. The  interest  has  been  duly  transmitted. 
I  am  a  young  man,  and  yesterday  was  happy  in 
myself,  my  family,  and  prospects.  I  am  cau- 
tious how  I  reproach  you,  madam,  because  you 
may  have  been  deceived ;  but  surely  never  was 
a  family  so  wantonly  ruined.  In  eight  days  I 
could  have  paid  the  money ;  I  told  Cromford  so. 
Once  upon  the  hustings  at  Guildhall,  I  called 
him  time-serving  scoundrel;  I  think  him  so  still. 
It  is  to  this,  perhaps,  I  owe  my  ruin.  If  you 
are  deceived,  madam,  and  have  a  compassionate 

heart,  No.  12,  in  Fare- street   I  cannot 

go  on. 

Thomas  Hunt. 

King's-bench  prison. 

Miss  Ross  trembled  as  she  read  ;  and  without 
losing  a  moment,  Miss  Singleton  and  she,  at- 
tended by  a  footman,  drove  in  a  hackney-ccach 
to  No.  12,  in  Fare- street. 

The  shop  was  shut  up,  a  prentice  boy  con- 
ducted the  ladies  to  a  small  parlour  behind  it. 
A  pretty-featured  young  woman,  with  a  face 
pale  as  death,  and  expressive  of  unutterable  an- 
guish, sat  suckling  an  infant  three  months  old 
at  the  breast,  and  holding  in  her  other  arm  a 
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sweet  girl  of  a  year  and  a  half.  Miss  Ross,  un- 
able to  speak,  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  fairly  faint- 
ed away.  Miss  Singleton  recovered  her  by  the 
help  of  the  smelling-bottle,  and  she  was  relieved 
by  a  copious  shower  of  tears.  All  this  Mrs 
Hunt  observed,  with  a  look  of  silent  amazement. 
A  very  decent  maid-servant  had  slipped  into 
the  room,  and  whispering  her  mistress  the  name 
of  her  guest,  took  from  her  the  eldest  girl.  As 
soon  as  Miss  Ross  was  able  to  speak,  she  spoke, 
and  taking  Mrs  Hunt  by  the  hand,  bid  her  be 
comforted,  and  everything  should  be  done  to 
remedy  this  unhappy  event.  Mrs  Hunt  made 
no  answer,  but  bending  over  her  infant,  and 
clasping  it  to  her  bosom,  relieved  herself  as  Miss 
Ross  had  done  before.  You,  Davis,  would  have 
enjoyed  this  concert  of  tears.  I  had  rather  have 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

By  and  by,  they  came  to  calmer  sensations, 
and  Miss  Ross,  having  repeated  her  comfort, 
stept  into  the  coach  with  Miss  Singleton  and 
drove  to  the  Kings-bench.  Mr  Hunt  appeared 
before  her  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  an  inju- 
red man.  She  felt  herself  the  culprit,  and  asked 
his  pardon.  They  understood  each  other  pre- 
sently. She  intended  to  have  sent  him  rapidly 
home  to  his  wife,  but  soon  found  she  had  not 
credit  to  obtain  his  release.  She  drove  to  Crom- 
ford's. He  was  unfortunately  out ;  so  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  her  lodgings 
for  money  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  herself.  I  be- 
lieve the  case  is  singular.  At  length  she  got 
him  released,  and  carried  him  to  his  own  house, 
where,  in  the  meeting  of  his  wife  and  children, 
she  enjoyed  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  that 
minds  of  a  certain  unhappy  cast  can  receive. 
There  are  souls  more  substantially  formed,  who 
had  rather  eat  venison. 

As  Mr  and  Mrs  Hunt  seemed  at  present  too 
high- set  for  the  dull  conversation  of  business, 
Miss  Ross  took  her  leave,  inviting  herself  to 
breakfast  the  next  day.  On  her  way  home  she 
called  at  Cromford's,  with  malice,  she  confesses, 
in  her  heart.  He  was  gone  to  the  King's-bench. 

The  next  morning,  she  was  waited  upon  by 
one  of  Mr  Cromford's  clerks,  who  brought  her 
the  money  she  had  paid  the  day  before,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  notes  and  bonds,  all  but  Mr 
Cromford's  own,  and  a  letter  from  his  master ; 
wherein  he  informed  her  that  as  she  had  thought 
proper  to  set  Hunt  free  without  his  consent,  it 
was  evident  she  intended  to  act  for  herself,  and 
therefore  he  had  sent — et  cetera,  et  cetera — not 
desiring  any  longer  to  be  the  agent  of  a  lady  of 
such  a  capricious  turn. 

All  she  said  to  the  clerk,  was,  Very  well ;  and 
not  having  time  to  examine  the  notes  and  bonds, 
she  went  directly  to  Fare-street.  The  shop  was 
still  shut,  and  Mr  Hunt  who  received  her,  had 
an  air  of  dejection.  When  she  inquired  into 
the  cause,  he  told  her,  that  notwithstanding  her 
great  goodness, which  he  most  sincerely  acknow- 


ledged, so  great  must  be  the  run  upon  him  in 
consequence  of  his  arrest,  that  it  was  impossible 
he  should  stand  it.  He  had  therefore  made  up 
his  mind  about  the  matter,  and  had  determined 
to  sell  all  up ;  pay  his  creditors,  and  begin  again 
with  what  was  left. 

This  was  a  consequence,  however,  Miss  Ross 
could  not  bear,  and  by  mere  dint  of  obstinacy, 
she  drew  from  the  delicate  mind  of  Mr  Hunt, 
that  about  four  hundred  pounds  might  stand 
his  run  ;  but  that  it  would  be  six  months  before 
he  could  wholly  repay  it,  and  twelve  before  he 
could  pay  the  original  loan. 

The  original  loan,  Mr  Hunt,  says  she,  shall 
never  be  required  ;  I  make  a  present  of  it  to  Mrs 
Hunt,  and  a  poor  one  too,  for  the  anguish  I  have 
inadvertently  caused  her ;  and  if  you  can  sup- 
port yourself  by  the  loan  of  four  hundred  pounds 
for  six  months,  or  twelve,  or  by  twice  the  sum, 
if  necessary,  it  is  at  your  service ;  and  I  shall 
be  happy  in  having  been  able  to  repair  my  error. 

I  leave  you,  Davis,  to  imagine  all  the  fine 
things  that  gratitude  said,  and  goodness  return- 
ed :  shop  was  directly  opened ;  Mrs  Hunt's 
pretty  features  recovered  their  harmony;  Mr 
Hunt  the  lively  sharp  air  of  a  London  citizen  ; 
and  Miss  Ross  her  spirits. 

Not  to  discompose  them  again,  she  devoted 
the  remainder  of  the  day  to  amusement ;  the 
next  she  missed  her  bond.  She  wrote  a  civil 
note  to  Mr  Cromford,  requesting  him  to  return 
it.  The  answer  was  that  her  note  was  unintel- 
ligible. She  endeavoured  to  explain  it.  Mr 
Cromford's  memory  was  defective;  he  totally 
forgot  the  bond,  and  the  debt  also.  She  called 
three  times.  He  was  always  out.  It  became 
necessary  to  think  of  taking  advice,  and  she  had 
the  whimsical  peculiarity  of  desiring  to  be  re- 
commended to  an  honest  counsellor,  as  if  she 
had  been  ignorant  of  that  well-tried  maxim,  set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  Somebody  as  ill  in- 
formed as  herself  sent  her  to  me,  and  I  have 
given  her  some  advice  which  she  has  taken,  and 
some  which  she  has  not.  Cromford  is  almost 
brought  into  subjection,  by  my  airs,  as  I  am  by 
hers.  Pray  for  me,  Harry.  My  prayers  are 
offered  to  a  deity  not  perfectly  pitiless  neither ; 
for  though  she  will  not  gratify  my  wishes,  she 
says  she  will  one  day  tell  me  a  tale  that  will 
cure  them.  Thine, 

Wlf.LIAM  Wyman. 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 
Well  !  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep  !  But  is 
it  not  atrocious,  William,  endeavouring  as  thou 
hast  endeavoured,  to  steel  thy  heart  against  that 
cursed  sensibility,  that  thou  should'st  at  length 
be  wounded  with  an  arrow  dipped  in  its  unhal- 
lowed dew ! 
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Cupid  did  not  take  his  stand 
On  a  widow's  jointure-land ; 
Neither  did  he  set  his  foot 
On  a  tall  tree's  ancient  root; 
But  the  random  boy,  oh  dear  ! 
Dipped  his  arrow  in  a  tear ; 
And  did  make  a  sad  example 
Of  a  wretch,  who  dared  to  trample 
On  sacred  sensibility.. 

Vile  slanderer  of  thyself !  Where  are  now  thy 
ravings  ?  Wilt  thou  at  length  acknowledge,  .that 
in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  there  cannot  be 
an  object  so  interesting  to  a  Man,  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  exercised  in  acts  of  mild  benevo- 
lence ?  Go  on,  lovely  Miss  Ross ;  Made  virtute 
esto  ;  and  may  thy  kindred  angels  inspire  thy 
gentle  heart,  to  punish  first,  and  then  reward  ! 

Oh,  but  the  tale — that  is  to  pour  the  healing 
balm  into  thy  wounded  bosom.  Ladies  there 
are,  who  could,  if  they  would,  tell  tales  of  them- 
selves, would  cure  the  arrantest  puppy  of  his 
love.  But  these  will  not — and  Miss  Ross  can- 
not.   Tell  her  I  defy  her.  Thine, 

Henry  Davis. 


Mb  Wyman  to  Ma  Davis. 

London. 

Thy  poetry,  Henry,  is  just  as  good  as  thy  pe- 
netration; and  thou  hast  learnt,  of  our  most 
worthy,  most  christian  neighbour,  to  chant  forth 
thy  Te  Deum,  with  a  full  throat  indeed,  but 
without  a  victory.  It  is  true,  Miss  Ross  has 
pitiful  nerves ;  but  I  forgive  her  this,  in  favour 
of  a  certain  Amazonian  goodness,  so  very  much 
unlike  the  feeble,  gasping,  dying  virtue  of  the 

generality  of  the  sex   That  is  to  say,  in 

London,  Mr  Davis ;  sacred  be  the  country,  and 
the  country  maids.  I'll  quarrel  with  no  man. 
But  about  this  same  love,  Henry ;  I  will  point 
thee  out  a  distinction.  I  love — naturally ;  thou 
— elegiacally,  after  the  manner  of  Tibullus.  I 
swear  I  will  have  her  if  I  can.  If  I  cannot, 
Henry;  mark.  No  dying,  or  getting  drunk. 
No  green  sickness.  No  pining  in  deserts.  I 
will  bully  myself  into  reason  as  I  would  thee. 
And  she  has  told  me  the  medicinal  tale — and 
she  has  given  me  leave  to  communicate.  This 
favour  thou  owest  to  thy  apostrophe.  Thou 
wilt  know  by  it  she  is  a  woman. 

Butthemanner  of  telling  this  tale,  Henry  ?  Hers 
is  frank,  easy,  sometimes  humorous,  but  always 
tender,  always  modest.  The  two  latter  I  cannot 
imitate ;  I  will  tell  it  thee,  therefore,  my  own  way. 

In  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  dismal  night  in 
the  month  of  February,  a  post-chaise,  conducted 
by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  his  servants,  ar- 
rives at  the  village  of  Llew,  a  little  out  of  the 
road  from  Chester  to  Holyhead.  The  travellers 
were  a  gentleman  and  his  servant  going  post  to 
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Dublin.  Their  chaise  had  been  driven  against 
another  in  the  night,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
The  gentleman's  left  arm  was  broke,  and  he  had 
a  wound  upon  the  head,  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  plentifully.  The  servant,  less  hurt, 
scrambled  to  the  farmer's  house,  conducted  by 
the  glimmering  light  of  the  kitchen.  The  far- 
mer rose  with  the  mingled  irascibility  and  kind- 
ness of  a  Welchman,  muttering,  it  was  tamn'd 
shame  for  gentlemen  to  ride  in  the  night,  and 
preak  their  pones,  and  tisturb  quiet  people ;  but 
was  very  alert  notwithstanding,  in  giving  all  the 
aid  in  his  power. 

He  conducted  the  chaise  to  the  house  of  Mr 
Ross  the  surgeon,  under  whose  care  he  left  the 
travellers,  having  been  liberally  rewarded. 

Now,  if  I  do  not  tell  you,  their  wounds  were 
dressed,  the  bone  set,  the  chaise  dismissed ;  and 
that  they  were  refreshed  with  cordials,  and  put 
to  bed,  there  will  be  a  chasm  in  the  story  ;  and 
if  I  do,  there  will  be  a  chasm  in  my  system ; 
which  is,  not  to  say  a  syllable  of  those  small 
circumstances,  which  must  follow  the  things  that 
have  gone  before. 

A  lawyer  clipping  the  wings  of  circumlocu- 
tion, will  at  least  be  a  curiosity. 

Mr  Ross's  family  consisted  of  himself ;  his 
daughter  Kitty,  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  an  apprentice 
lad  ;  and  Susan,  a  maid  of  all  work.  The 
morning  had  assembled  these  all  together  in  the 
kitchen,  to  a  breakfast  of  milk  pottage ;  for  the 
surgeon-apothecary,  though  a  great  man  in  his 
way,  was  almost  as  poor  as  a  Welch  parson. 
They  were  deep  in  speculation  and  conjecture, 
concerning  the  quality  of  their  guest,  but  had 
agreed  in  nothing,  except  that  by  the  informa- 
tion of  a  red  coat,  and  a  cockade,  he  was  an  of- 
ficer, when  the  servant  came  in  to  desire  Mr 
Ross's  attendance  upon  his  master.  Overnight 
this  man  of  science  feared  a  fracture  of  the  skull ; 
a  matter  something  above  his  abilities.    In  the 
morning  it  appeared  to  be  a  cut,  the  principal 
danger  of  which  was,  that  it  would  heal  too 
soon  for  him  to  boast  of  its  being  the  greatest 
cure  performed  in  all  these  parts.    As  to  the 
broken  bone,  it  was  so  common  an  affair,  that 
Mr  Ross's  reputation  was  concerned  to  dismiss 
it  hung  in  a  sling  in  eight  days  at  the  farthest. 
But  as  this  might  not  be  altogether  so  agreeable, 
he  was  obliged  to  exert  his  skill  in  keeping  the 
wound  of  the  head  in  such  a  state  as  to  justify 
a  longer  detention;  and  when  the  officer  de- 
manded his  opinion,  he  answered  with  great  so- 
lemnity of  aspect,  that  could  he,  as  he  hoped, 
be  able  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  febriolous  mat- 
ter, and  prevent  a  collection  under  the  occiput, 
so  as  to  establish  a  cure  in  thirty  days,  an  ac- 
count of  it  would  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  medical  commentaries. 

The  officer  gave  this  practitioner  what  credit 
he  thought  proper,  and  secretly  determined  to 
send  to  Chester  for  better  advice ;  but  as  he  was 
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charged  with  dispatches  of  some  importance,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  send  forward  his  servant 
to  Dublin,  which  he  did  on  the  following  day. 

The  servant,  therefore,  had  this  day  only  to 
tell  his  own  tale,  and  his  master's  ;  and  being  a 
man  of  gallantry,  he  told  it  to  Susan  with  such 
eloquence,  and  so  much  a  la  mode  de  son  pays, 
that  Susan  declared  him  the  best-spoken  man 
she  had  ever  seen  in  her  born  days. 

My  father,  says  he,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
very  greatest  distinction  amongst  the  ancient  fa- 
milies that  defended  their  liberties  against  King 
Henry  the  Second,  and  there  they  lost  their  all, 
and  their  lives  into  the  bargain,  so  that  my  fa- 
ther had  no  other  inheritance  but  four  acres  of 
land,  and  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  as 
this  was  as  well  cultivated  as  any  potatoe-plan- 
tation  in  the  country,  my  father  and  mother  and 
seven  sons  and  daughters  might  have  lived  at 
their  ease  in  it,  like  gentlefolks.  But  everybody, 
Mrs  Susan,  don't  know  when  they  are  well; 
and  for  my  part,  I  conceived  the  noble  ambition 
of  recovering  the  inheritance  of  my  ancestors, 
by  the  sword.  For  this  laudable  purpose  I  en- 
listed in  the  army,  and  carried  a  brown  musket 
about  two  years,  in  all  which  time  no  enemy  ap- 
peared in  the  field  of  battle  against  us. 

Now  you  must  know,  Mrs  Susan,  that  our 
corps  was  quartered  in  Dublin,  which  is  the 
finest  city  in  all  England ;  and  the  time  I  had 
to  spare  from  the  duties  of  my  profession,  I  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  ladies,  who  are  very 
handsome,  and  some  of  them  so  good-natured, 
they  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  deny  a  pretty 
fellow  anything.  I  always  loved  good-nature, 
and  therefore  never  was  better  pleased  than  when 
in  the  society  of  these  engaging  creatures,  and 
was  always  happy  in  defending  them  from  in- 
sult. 

One  night  it  happened  that  a  riot  arose  in  a 
house  where  a  few  of  these  ladies  had  assem- 
bled together,  in  order  to  amuse  themselves, 
with  two  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  two  of  the 
university.  The  sword  and  the  gown,  Mrs  Susan, 
have  been  at  variance  from  all  antiquity,  as  that 
fine  Roman  history,  wrote  in  question  and  an- 
swer, informs  us.  So  it  fell  out  this  night ;  but, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  gown 
this  evening  bore  away  the  military  palm  from 
the  sword  itself.  Death  might  have  ensued,  if 
I  and  one  of  my  comrades  had  not  marched 
boldly  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  separated  the 
valiant  combatants. 

One  of  them  just  sinking  under  the  chance  of 
war,  proved  to  be  my  present  master,  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Corrane,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of 
Cronnot,  the  noblest,  bravest,  most  generous 
gentleman  in  all  Ireland.  And  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  are  as  much  above  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  as  a  potatoe  is  above  a  turnip.  Ah  ! 
Mrs  Sukey,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  make  you  con- 
ceive something  of  an  Irish  gentleman;  by  Jasus, 
he  will  make  an  Englishman  drunk  ten  times 
in  five  hours,  and  run  him  through  the  body, 
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before  he  has  time  to  draw  his  sword.  And  then 
for  a  pretty  girl !  oh,  let  him  alone  for  finding 
the  nearest  road  to  her  heart.  Well,  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Corrane  was  so  grateful  for  the 
succour  my  invincible  arm  had  afforded  him, 
that  he  chose  to  have  me  always  about  his  per- 
son, as  the  most  honourable  reward  for  my  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  his  friend 
and  intimate  companion  ever  since. 

Oh  Mrs  Sukey  !  how  do  I  now  wish  I  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  broke  an  arm,  or  a  leg ; 
or  to  have  cracked  the  occiput !  Then  would 
your  gentle  hand,  Mrs  Susan,  have  poured  the 
oil  of  goodness  into  all  my  wounds,  especial- 
ly into  my  wounded  heart,  which  you  have 
transfixed  with  Cupid's  keenest  arrow.  But  I 
will  fly  on  the  wings  of  friendship  to  dear  Dub- 
lin, and  back  again  on  the  wings  of  love. 

Mrs  Susan's  wishes  run  nearly  the  same  course 
as  the  gallant  MacDermot's,  only  she  could  not 
comprehend  how  the  ladies  of  Ireland  should 
be  more  good-natured  than  those  of  England  or 
Wales. 

Having  dismissed  the  servant,  let  us  now  at- 
tend the  master,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
transfixed  as  well  as  MacDermot. 

After  the  departure  of  the  latter,  it  fell  to  the 
share  of  Miss  Kitty  to  be  the  principal  attendant 
upon  the  honourable  Mr  Corrane.  Kitty  was 
the  opening  rose,  about  to  display  its  beauties 
and  its  sweets ;  and  never  wras  there  a  fairer 
blossom,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  full-blown 
flower. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Corrane  had  a  passion  for 
rose-buds,  and  a  few  of  Kitty's  simplicities  had 
lessened  his  impatience  to  be  at  Dublin,  and 
quite  cured  him  of  all  inclination  to  send  for 
medical  aid  to  Chester. 

He  was  a  young  man,  whose  character  was 
not  fully  developed ;  time  was  wanting  to  con- 
firm his  opinions,  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  His  education  had  been  as  liberal 
as  his  expectations  were  large.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  modern  honour,  and  might 
turn  out  a  man  of  ancient  honour  also,  for  any- 
thing he  yet  knew  to  the  contrary.  In  short, 
he  was  as  most  young  men  are  ;  a  reed  bending 
with  the  wind ;  and  likely  to  come  out  a  great 
or  little  man,  as  situation  and  circumstances 
might  determine. 

When  Kitty  first  caught  his  attention,  he 
thought  her  a  very  pretty  child,  who  would  soon 
be  a  beautiful  woman.  By  and  by,  she  wanted  so 
little  of  the  woman,  that  the  imagination  might 
complete  the  work  of  nature,  with  more  ease 
than  nature  herself  could  do.  The  Honourable 
Mr  Corrane  set  about  the  work  with  such  de- 
lectability,  that  had  he  been  endued  with  the 
power  of  creation,  it  is  probable  he  would  soon- 
er have  thought  of  making  a  pretty  girl,  than  a 
world.  In  a  few  days  his  honour  began  to  be 
stung  by  some  flying  cupidities,  which  he  flap- 
ped off  as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  a  fan  made 
up  of  broken  bits  of  honour  and  humanity.  Un* 
JR. 
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fortunately,  the  fan  wore  out  apace,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  was  all  in  tatters.  He  ceased  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  then  clearly  perceived,  that 
in  kissing  a  pretty  girl,  there  was  no  moral  tur- 
pitude whatever. 

It  was  possible,  however,  that  Kitty,  one  way 
or  other,  young  as  she  was,  might  have  formed 
a  different  opinion,  and  he  therefore  thought  it 
necessary  to  consult  her  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  been  so  happy,  Miss  Ross,  says  he, 
in  your  father's  care  and  your  kindness,  that 
though  my  duty  will  shortly  call  me  away,  I 
feel  I  shall  leave  you  with  no  little  anxiety. 

Your  honour  is  very  good,  replies  Kitty. 

But  you  are  not  so  good,  Miss  Ross,  for  you 
have  stolen  my  heart,  and  whether  asleep  or 
awake,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  I  shall  always 
be  thinking  of  the  pretty  thief. 

Your  honour  is  pleased  to  flatter,  replies  Kitty. 

No,  my  charming  girl,  taking  her  hand  and 
putting  it  to  his  lips ;  no,  Kitty,  you  are  the 
most  angelic  creature  my  eyes  ever  beheld  ;  and 
when  I  leave  you,  my  life  will  be  a  burden. 

Lord  !  how  can  your  honour  talk  so  ?  says 
Kitty. 

I  could  talk  so  for  ever,— giving  her  a  kiss. 

But  it  would  not  become  me  to  hear  you, 
says  Kitty,  going  away  abruptly. 

Stay,  dear  Kitty,  says  his  honour,  you  know 
not  how  ycu  torment  me.  What  shall  I  say  to 
persuade  you  how  much  I  love  you  ? 

Nothing,  replies  Kitty  ;  your  honour  will 
never  persuade  me  to  any  such  thing ;  and  what 
good  would  it  do  if  you  could  ?  I'm  too  young 
to  be  married ;  and  too  poor  and  too  low  ever  to 
marry  such  a  gentleman.  And  I'm  sure  your 
honour's  too  good,  and  too  tender-hearted,  ever 
to  think  of  me  in  a  bad  way. 

Sweet  simplicity  !  says  he.  What  a  wretch 
must  he  be  who  injures  it ! 

Applauding  himself  for  the  virtue  of  this  sen- 
timent, he  permitted  Kitty  to  go  away,  and  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  of  his  own  departure.  For 
notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of  Mr  Ross 
in  his  profession,  Mr  Corrane  found  his  wound 
so  free  from  pain,  and  his  arm  in  so  good  a  way, 
that  he  was  sensible  his  journey  might  be  con- 
tinued without  danger.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  resolution,  I  will  stay  only  one  day  longer, 
says  he,  and  I  will  spend  it  in  fortifying  Kitty 
in  sentiments  of  virtue.  The  former  part  of  this 
intention  he  announced  to  Mr  Ross  the  same 
evening  at  supper,  presenting  him  with  a  twenty 
pound  bank  note,  and  a  speech  in  praise  of  his 
abilities. 

Mr  Ross  accepted  both  with  great  expressions 
of  gvatitude,  but  wished  his  honour  was  not  too 
precipitate. 

I  am  equally  bound,  says  his  honour,  to  the 
kind  care  and  attention  of  your  amiable  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  I  must  make  a  present  of  the  same 
value,  presenting  her  with  a  note,  and  shall  re- 
member her  assiduity  on  ray  behalf  with  ex- 
treme pleasure. 


Kitty  took  the  note,  blushed,  curtseyed,  and 
sighed ;  and  his  honour,  after  a  profusion  of 
pretty  speeches,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he 
was  an  adept,  retired  to  his  apartment. 

Kitty  retired  also,  and  revolved  all  his  ho- 
nour's fine  sayings  over  and  over  again,  with  a 
very  excusable  vanity  ;  but  mixed,  she  knew 
not  why,  with  a  profusion  of  sighs  and  tears. 
Her  sleep  that  night  was  the  sweetest  she  had 
ever  experienced,  for  it  brought  his  honour's 
image — so  kind  and  so  courteous. 

With  his  honour,  it  fared  much  worse. 
Whilst  he  lay  awake,  the  gentle  Kitty  filled  his 
head,  and  when  he  slept,  his  arms.  His  new 
acquired  virtue  was  scarce  able  to  sustain  the 
shock. 

He  rose  late,  complained  of  a  violent  head- 
ache, and  summoned  Kitty  to  his  assistance. 
Mr  Ross  had  rode  out  to  visit  a  patient ;  Susan 
was  immersed  in  household  duties  ;  and  the  ap- 
prentice was  busy  in  the  shop.  A  gentle  lan- 
guor and  dejection,  such  as  Kitty  had  never  seen 
before,  had  spread  themselves  over  his  honour's 

My  dear  Kitty,  says  he,  I  am  very  ill ;  pray 
sit  down  by  me.  Feel  how  quick  my  pulse  is. 
I  shall  die,  Kitty  ;  but  I  shall  die  in  your  arms, 
and  that  will  be  preferable  to  living  out  of 
them. 

Kitty  answered  only  with  sobs  and  tears. 

What  would  I  give,  says  he,  to  have  this  dear, 
this  tender  bosom,  always  to  rest  my  head  upon, 
when  it  aches  as  it  does  now  !  His  action  was 
accordant  to  his  speech. 

Kitty's  dear  and  tender  bosom  panted  under 
its  burden.  There  was  something  so  sweet  in 
his  honour's  caresses ;  but  there  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  something  wrong  in  them  also— an  un- 
matured idea— a  glimpse  of  reason,  not  shining 
with  a  steady  ray,  but  glancing  only  through 
her  imagination. 

His  honour  took  another  kiss  from  her  sweet 
lips,  but  accompanied  with  such  sweet  words, 
and  so— almost  paternally— that  she  could  not 
resent.  He  kissed  her  bosom  too,  white  as  the 
snow-drop,  which  hitherto  no  envious  gauze  had 
covered. 

Whilst  this  poor  innocent  was  thrilling  and 
trembling  at  all  these  movements,  scarce  alive 
to  any  sensation  but  of  soft  unutterable  tender- 
ness, his  honour's  erroneous  hand  raised  the 
All  of  virtuous  strength  poor  Kitty  was  able  to 
command.  She  sprung  from  his  lap,  tottered 
towards  the  door,  and  sunk  before  she  reached 
it,  with  the  excess  of  her  agitation. 

Mr  Corrane,  ashamed,  confused,  and  peni- 
tent, lifted  the  unresisting  maid,  more  dead  than 
alive,  to  a  couch  ;  kneeled  before  her  ;  wet  her 
lily  hands  with  his  repentant  tears  ;  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  asked  pardon  for  his  in- 
voluntary indiscretion  ;  vowed  eternal  destruc- 
tion upon  himself  if  ever  he  injured  such  sweet- 
ness, innocence,  and  beauty  ;  made  professions 
of  everlasting  love  ;  called  her  his  lovely  wife  ; 
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and  swore  to  make  her  so  in  the  face  of  men 
and  angels. 

Kitty,  unable  to  resist  the  flood  of  tumultu- 
ous sensations,  gave  herself  up  to  be  plundered 
without  resistance  ;  his  honour's  penitence  and 
virtue  were  lost  in  the  conflict ;  and  the  scene 
was — ruin. 

Harry, — Farewell. 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

Thou  hast  a  heart,  William,  as  soft  and  gen- 
tle as  a  virgin's.  Whether  thou  assumest  an  air 
of  asperity,  and  stormest  at  the  world  and  me, 
or  endeavourest  to  throw  an  air  of  playfulness  or 
ridicule  over  a  tale  of  love  and  innocence,  its  ten- 
derness is  conspicuous.  Why  art  thou  ashamed 
of  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess a  feeling  heart,  nor  scruple  to  own  that 
Kitty's  ruin  has  cost  me  many  a  tear.  I  am  not 
yet  so  callous  with  virtue,  as  to  blame  her  with 
severity ;  even  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane 
claims  some  abatement  of  the  horror  I  hope  I 
shall  always  feel  for  the  murderer  of  innocence. 
Though  he  wished  to  commit  the  crime,  he  did 
not  dare  to  premeditate  it. 

This  little  story  of  Miss  Ross,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  write  over  again, 
just  as  I  suppose  Miss  Ross  herself  would  have 
told  it ;  and  calling  it  a  fact  of  the  last  century, 
read  it  to  Miss  Whitakers  and  Miss  Delanes. 

The  two  first  honoured  it  with  their  tears. 
Miss  Amelia  Delane,  vain  of  her  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, (for  her  father  has  taught  her 
Latin,)  observed,  that  in  favour  of  this  young 
lady,  nothing  could  be  alleged ;  no  arts  of  se- 
duction were  used  ;  no  train  of  dark  contrivan- 
ces.   She  fell  at  the  first  attack. 

Unfeeling  pedantess,  says  I  to  myself;  thou 
art  no  wife  for  me. — That,  replies  Annabella, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  precisely  the  circumstance 
which  most  entitles  her  to  compassion.  She 
sunk  under  the  full  force  of  her  own  strong  sen- 
sibilities. Can  any  other  possible  compulsion 
be  half  as  powerful  ?  A  few  minutes'  time  for 
recovery  might  have  saved  her,  and  saved  her 
for  ever. 

I  would  love  thee,  dear  Anna,  thought  I,  if  I 
durst. 

Amelia  replied,  she  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand what  was  a  want  of  virtue,  unless  yield- 
ing to  desire  might  be  called  so. 

Doubtless  it  is,  says  Annabella ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  am  much  Miss  Delane's  inferior  in  saga- 
city, if  the  word  be  remarkably  applicable  to  the 
case  of  this  young  lady. 

Miss  Delane  was  going  to  enter  into  the  proof 
of  its  being  strictly  so. 

Annabella  blushed,  and  endeavoured  to  change 
the  discourse. 


Amelia  renewed  the  attack.  Miss  Peggy  saw 
her  sister's  uneasiness. — Very  true,  Miss  Delane, 
says  she,  interrupting  her  in  the  midst  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  I  am  always  edified  when  you  are  kind 
enough  to  declaim  en  philosophe.  And  what  sig- 
nifies, after  all,  from  what  motive  a  woman  loses 
her  virtue  ?  When  it's  gone,  it's  gone.  Who 
considers  anything  but  the  fact  itself  ?  Suppose 
the  lover  of  this  lady  had  tempted  her  with  a 
purse  of  an  hundred  guineas,  and  the  jingle  had 
silenced  the  feeble  voice  of  virtue,  would  this 
have  made  any  difference  ?  A  judge  upon  the 
bench  equally  condemns  a  felon  to  the  gallows, 
whether  the  thing  purloined  be  of  the  value  of 
two  pound  or  two  hundred.  And  this  is  right, 
Mr  Davis  ;  is  it  not  ? 

It  is  not,  Miss  Peggy. 

No,  sir  ?  Then  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  your 
opinion  of  the  degree  of  this  young  lady's  guilt. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  a  decided  opinion  against 
that  of  a  lady  so  sensible  as  Miss  Delane ;  but 
when  I  consider  the  young  lady's  youth, — her 
inexperience,  her  respect  and  even  affection  for 
the  gentleman,  the  novelty  of  her  emotions,  the 
unguarded  moment,  all  together,  in  my  eyes,  do 
away  the  fault  almost  to  nothing. 

I  was  thanked  by  Annabella  by  a  look  of  in- 
expressible sweetness ;  by  Miss  Delane  with  a 
flirt  of  the  fan,  and  a  toss  of  the  head. 

Oh  !  says  Miss  Peggy,  if  girls  could  always 
be  assured  of  such  father  confessors,  who  would 
not  become  good  Catholics  ? 

The  conversation  was  running  on  in  this 
strain,  when  a  servant  entered  with  a  card, 
which  he  delivered  to  Miss  Whitaker.  A  flush 
overspread  her  cheeks  as  she  read,  which  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  deadly  pale.  Lord 
Winterbottom,  sister,  says  she.  Peggy  reads, 
and  puts  up  her  pretty  lip.  "  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom's  and  Captain  Wycherley's  compliments  to 
Miss  Whitakers,  will  do  themselves  the  honour 
to  drink  tea  with  them  this  evening,  if  unen- 
gaged." 

Here  enters  Mr  Justice  Whitaker,  with  a 
complimentary  note  also  from  my  lord.  Girls, 
girls,  my  lord  and  the  captain !  come,  put  on 
all  your  charms,  as  the  poet  says.  Hay,  Mr 
Davis  !  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Davis  ?  Do  you 
know  my  lord,  Mr  Davis  ? — a  very  great  man, 
sir.  Expects  a  secretaryship.  A  great  politician. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  him, 
says  I ;  and  at  present  I  have  not  the  ambition. 
1  will  therefore  retire. 

Miss  Delane  seemed  pleased.  Annabella  look- 
ed a  kind  dissatisfaction.  Peggy  alone  found 
her  tongue. 

Why  so,  Mr  Davis  ?  are  you  afraid  of  a  lord  ? 

I  am,  Miss  Peggy,  and  of  a  lady  too,  warm 
from  the  Pantheon  and  the  Carlisle-house. 

Oh,  there  will  be  the  prettiest  opposition  of 
notions.   You  must  stay  to  oblige  me. 

You  tax  me,  Miss  Peggy,  to  the  height  of 
my  politeness.    If  I  only  wanted  inclination,  I 
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would  oblige  you  with  pleasure ;  but,  for  the 
bon  ton  and  all  its  appurtenances,  I  have  an  un- 
conquerable antipathy. 

Pshaw,  pshaw  !  Prithee,  man,  says  the  Jus- 
tice, stay.  We  shall  hear  how  the  world  and 
the  war  goes.  My  lord's  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing. 

Come,  sir,  says  Peggy,  no  sinking  of  the  ne- 
ther lip.  Take  your  violin,  and  accompany  me 
to  the  harpsichord.  Learn  a  little  docility. 
What  a  monstrous  creature  must  a  man  be  with 
no  will  but  his  own  ! 

Conquered  by  this  agreeable  raillery,  I  took 
the  fiddle,  and  played  with  an  unusual  want  of 
execution. 

I  declare  the  fiddle's  sulky,  says  Peggy. 

I  believe,  says  I,  it  has  caught  your  sister's 
dejection.  See. 

Take  no  notice,  says  she,  softly  ;  I  will  tell 
you  the  cause  another  time.  Come,  sir,  let  us 
try  this  lively  piece  of  Tartini's. 

Whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  entered 
my  lord  and  the  captain.  My  lord  advanced 
towards  Annabella,  as  if  to  salute  her.  She, 
with  a  kind  of  fearful  politeness,  drew  a  few 
steps  back.  My  lord  changed  the  salute  into  a 
general  bow. 

After  we  were  seated,  and  general  courtesies 
performed,  the  Justice  began  the  discourse. — 
Well,  my  lord — warm  work  in  the  two  houses 
— you  carry  everything  before  you — victorious 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Yes,  replies  the  peer,  applying  his  finger  and 
thumb  to  a  fine  diamond  snuff-box,  and  dis- 
playing a  beautiful  brilliant — yes,  his  Majesty's 
arms  and  councils  are  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success. 

And  Opposition,  poor  devils !  says  the  Justice. 

Are  silenced  and  put  to  flight,  replies  my 
lord.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  For 
wisdom  and  fine  parts,  his  Majesty's  cabinet, 
although  I  have  the  honour  to  be  of  it,  is  abso- 
lutely superior  to  anything  the  universe  has  yet 
beheld.  A  firm  band,  Mr  Justice  ;  a  manifold 
cord  that  never  shall  be  broken.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  indeed,  is  not  exactly  the  thing, — a 
■ — a — a — . 

At  this  instant  entered  Sir  Ambrose  Archer, 
who  calls  here  without  ceremony.  This  pro- 
duced a  little  reiteration  of  the  ceremonials, 
which  subsiding— Hah,  well,  my  lord,  says  the 
Justice  

Oh,  says  my  lord,  what  was  I  saying  ?  Some- 
thing in  praise  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  was  not  I  ? 

I  think  you  were,  my  lord,  says  I. 

Yes,  yes,  replies  he ;  a  man  of  fine  parts,  ex- 
traordinary fine  parts— penetrating— nervous — 
but  rough — very  rough.  And  then  he  has  a 
way,  a  sort  of  a  manner  of  his  own,  that  is  not 
altogether  agreeable— is  too  apt  to  break  out 
into  fantasies  of  his  own — not  systematic  enough 
, — too  much  of  the  justly  exploded  mode  of  con- 
sidering in  a  question— only  the  question  itself. 


Why,  what  the  devil  would  you  have  him 
consider  ?  says  Sir  Ambrose. 

Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  little  adjuncts,  re- 
plies my  lord ;  little  collateral  circumstances, 
that  might  appear  trifles  to  the  public,  because 
the  public  is  never  permitted  behind  the  scenes ; 
but  of  which  government  knows  the  importance. 
Little  things  are  only  little  in  the  eyes  of  men 
of  small  parts.  We  know  they  are  the  true 
hinges  on  which  the  doors  of  government  turn. 

Why,  really,  cries  Sir  Ambrose,  I  think  they 
are.  But  is  it  true,  my  lord,  that  the  Chancel- 
lor has  refused  to  put  the  great  seal  to  certain 
matters  agreed  upon  in  the  cabinet,  merely  be- 
cause they  did  not  coincide  with  his  peculiar 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong? 

Yes,  replies  my  lord ;  and  upon  my  honour 
I  confess  I  don't  understand  a  man's  pretending 
to  have  more  sense  and  more  probity  than  a 
majority  of  the  King's  cabinet  council. 

No,  really,  says  Sir  Ambrose,  it  is  a  comical 
circumstance.    But  he'll  be  wiser  in  time. 

Well,  but,  my  lord,  says  the  Justice,  is  not 
it  pity  the  King's  friends  should  not  attend  a 
little  bit  more  than  they  do  to  economy  ? 

National  economy,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  very 
childish  term.  How  can  it  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  a  man  of  your  sagacity,  that  the 
more  government  spend,  the  greater  circulation 
is  produced ;  and  the  greater  the  circulation,  the 
wealthier  and  happier  the  body  of  the  people. 
In  short,  sir,  national  wealth  may  be  compared 
to  the  ocean.  The  sun,  which  is  the  govern- 
ment, exhales  a  part  of  it  almost  in  an  invisible 
steam,  and  returns  it  whence  it  came,  by  a 
thousand  channels. 

I  protest,  says  the  Justice,  this  is  the  prettiest 
simile  that  ever  I  heard.  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be 
so.  What  say  you,  Sir  Ambrose  ?  What  say 
you,  Mr  Davis  ? 

Sir  Ambrose  replying  only  by  a  sarcastic  grin, 
— Yes,  says  I,  the  simile  is  beautiful,  and  wants 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  a  simile,  except  a 
certain  cbngruity  to  its  original.  The  earthly 
sun  exhales  at  present  with  so  visible  a  steam, 
that  it  renders  the  air  cloudy  all  around.  By  no 
means  the  whole  of  the  exhalation  returns  from 
whence  it  came.  And  that  which  does,  instead 
of  having  run  through  beds  which  refine  and  fit 
it  for  the  service  of  mankind,  contracts  a  kind 
of  putrefaction  in  its  passage,  and  infects  the 
body  politic  with  disease. 

My  lord  glanced  a  smile  of  disdain  upon  me, 
and  applying  the  finger  and  thumb  to  his  nos- 
trils, Every  gentleman,  sir,  says  he,  has  his  own 
peculiar  notions.  I  have  been  too  long  acquainted 
with  mankind  to  wonder  at  absurdity  of  any  sort. 

A  too  great  familiarity  with  absurdity,  my 
lord,  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  that  effect. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  you,  sir,  re- 
plies he,  measuring  me  from  top  to  toe. 

The  knowledge  would  do  your  lordship  no 
honour,  says  I. 
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By  my  soul,  nor  credit  neither,  replies  the 
captain,  with  something  of  the  brogue. 

At  this  instant  I  happened  to  turn  my  eyes 
uporf  the  ladies.  Annabella  turned  pale ;  Miss 
Delane  bridled  with  pleasure ;  and  the  cheeks 
of  Peggy  were  flushed  with  transient  anger. 

You  know  Mr  Davis,  then  ?  says  she  to  the 
captain. — Not  I,  faith,  returns  he. 

Lord,  Bella,  says  she,  I  wonder  historians 
should  persist  in  that  egregious  error,  that  Ire- 
land produces  no  venomous  creatures. 

This  little  sally  made  the  captain  scowl,  my 
lord  simper,  and  Sir  Ambrose  laugh  aloud.  Miss 
Delane  looked  angry. 

Pshaw  !  hang  your  historians  and  your  fiddle 
faddle,  says  the  Justice ;  let's  have  a  little  more 
state  affairs.  Is  the  Lower  House  pretty  quiet 
and  still,  my  lord  ? 

Why,  pretty  well — a  few  factious  demagogues 
still  remain — but  they  are  nothing — really  no- 
thing, in  the  hands  of  my  Lord  North. 

No,  really ;  nothing  at  all !  cries  Sir  Ambrose. 

Such  an  universal  genius — so  guarded  at  all 
points — so  prepared  for  attack  or  defence — his 
wit  so  brilliant — his  reasoning  so  forcible  

At  least  he  can  count  twenty  oftener,  says  Sir 
Ambrose. 

Now  that  is  downright  malice,  Sir  Ambrose, 
says  my  lord ;  every  one  allows  my  Lord  North 
to  have  the  finest  ability. 

Flex-i-bi-li-ty,  drolly  accompanies  Sir  Am- 
brose. 

And,  in  short,  that  he  is  such  a  man  as  the 
first  minister  of  state  in  England  ought  to  be. 

He  is  a  man  of  most  powerful  persuasion,  in- 
deed, says  Sir  Ambrose. 

The  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  tea  ; 
after  which,  the  conversation  turning  upon  the 
ton  and  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  which 
my  lord  spoke  of  with  rapture,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  retiring  to  my  cot,  felicitated  myself  upon 
that  happy  ruin  which  restored  me — to  myself. 
William,  I  pity  thee.  Adieu. 

Henry  Davis. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Davis. 

London. 

I  thank  you,  Mr  Henry  Davis,  for  your  li- 
beral endowment  of  me  with  a  tender  heart 
and  virgin  sensibility.  This  is  compliment  too. 
A  plague  of  such  cant !  Miss,  in  a  tender  mood, 
hears  a  piteous  tale,  and  weeps.  But  it  is  hea- 
venly to  weep  for  others'  woe.  Miss,  who  longs 
to  be  all  angel,  indulges  these  "  finer  feelings  of 
the  soul,"  till  she  becomes  one  lump  of  tender 
sensibility,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  one 
lump  of  affectation.  Cherish,  Henry,  this  child 
of  flattery  and  weakness  in  thy  own  fostering 
bosom.    I'll  none  of  it. 

If  ever  I  condescend  to  give  thee  the  sequel 
of  Miss  Ross's  story,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 


strip  it  of  all  Melpomene  airs.  I'll  cater  for  no 
man's  darling  folly.  At  present,  however,  I 
have  matter  for  thee  of  another  kind. 

That  celebrated  vehicle  of  scandal,  the  Morn- 
ing Post,  has,  within  a  day  or  two,  inserted  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  It  is  reported  that  Lord  C  n  and  Lady 

O  d  have  taken  a  trip  to  the  continent  to- 
gether :  She,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  an  exaspera- 
ted husband  ;  he,  the  fury  of  an  incensed  wife." 

The  Temple  Coffee-house,  Henry,  is  the  re- 
sort of  several  of  those  choice  spirits  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  sometimes  act  a  part  in  these  lit- 
tle extravaganzas  of  love,  and  who  prefer  these 
choice  morsels  of  the  Morning  Post  to  any  of 
the  documents  of  my  Lord  Chancellor.  To  these 
counsel,  learned  in  the  law,  I  repaired  for  a  so- 
lution of  my  doubts.  They  were  actually  busy 
upon  the  subject.  Without  once  opening  the 
mouth  of  curiosity,  I  heard  the  joyous  tale  six 
different  ways  at  least,  and  with  commentaries 
much  more  copious  than  the  text. 

Now,  whether,  when  thou  hast  perused  this 
curious  anecdote,  thou  wilt  fall  upon  thy  knees, 
and  give  heaven  and  thy  Lucy  thanks,  as  a  wise 
man  ought ;  or  whether  thou  wilt  cull  the 
choicest  flowers  from  thy  bed  of  sensibility,  I 
know  not.  Neither  do  I  care.  What  is  it  to 
me  that  thy  brother  and  thy  brother's  wife,  thy 
sister  and  thy  sister's  husband,  reap  a  full  har- 
vest of  the  seeds  of  folly  themselves  have  sown  ? 
What  is  to  me  the  honour  of  thy  family  ?  En- 
gender thy  maggots  as  thou  wilt,  I  will  go  on 
with  my  story. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  honoured  with  a 
visit  from  one  of  the  prettiest  gentlemen  in  na- 
ture. His  buckles,  formed  into  a  half-moon, 
clasped  his  jetty  shoe  from  side  to  side,  and 
sparkled  like — themselves.  Silk  stockings  graced 
his  legs,  and  his  thighs  were  covered  with  queen- 
coloured  breeches,  hanging  in  folds  like  empty 
bags,  the  fashion  of  the  day.  From  each  fob 
depended  a  glittering  chain,  indicative  of  the 
automatons  within.  His  waistcoat,  inexpressi- 
bly engaging,  flowered  all  over,  and  bordered 
with  a  running  sprig.  His  coat,  a  morning 
frock,  of  one  of  the  new  invented  colours,  that 
go  before  their  names.  The  beauty  of  his  head, 
beyond  description.  A  ring  with  a  broad  cor- 
nelian adorned  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
His  right  swayed  gracefully  a  clouded  cane. 

This  elegant  figure  entered  my  chambers  with 
a  sliding  bow.  The  celebrated  Mr  Hart  took 
infinite  pains  when  I  was  seventeen  to  have 
made  me  capable  of  this  grace ;  till  one  day  ha- 
ving exhausted  the  sum  total  of  his  patience,  he 
broke  his  fiddlestick  in  a  rage  upon  a  pair  of 
clumsy  fists,  whose  gravitation  baffled  all  his 
skill,  and  left  Nature  and  myself  to  deal  it — as 
we  could. 

I  had  the  honour,  sir,  says  he,  to  serve  Lady 
Osmond,  in  quality  of  valet-de-chambre,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  serve  the  brute  Sir  George 
upwards  Of  a  year  in  the  same  post.   My  lady 
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is  now  taking  a  little  innocent  tonr  to  the  con- 
tinent with  Lord  Conollan  ;  and  being  in  haste, 
contented  herself  with  my  lord's  servant,  so  that 
I  am  thrown  out  of  place  by  the  accident.  In 
consequence,  I  went  to  wait  upon  Sir  George 
for  my  wages.  Instead  of  money,  he  gave  me 
a  fine  variety  of  curses,  and  concluded  the  en- 
tertainment by  kicking  me  down  stairs. 
Indeed,  sir  !  Upon  what  pretence  ? 
Faith,  a  very  odd  one.  For  serving  my  lady 
writh  superlative  diligence. 

Superlative  diligence  !  Oh,  he  suspected  you 
to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  affair  betwixt 
my  lord  and  she  ? 

Upon  honour,  sir,  (glancing  an  eye  down  his 
waistcoat,)  I  believe  his  suspicions  went  deeper. 
He  certainly  thinks  I  have  done  him  the  favour 
— in  my  own  person. 

But  he  has  nothing  like  proof  of  this,  I  hope  ? 
No,  sir,  no  proof  at  all.    A  few  trivial  cir- 
cumstances.   Nothing  like  proof,  sir. 

Well,  sir,  you  best  know  how  these  matters 
stand.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  guard  against 
any  little  traverses,  which  is  only  to  be  done  by 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  may  be  urged  by 
the  opposite  party.  But  as  this  is  an  affair  of 
honour,  perhaps  you  think  yourself  under  an 
obligation  of  secrecy  ? 

Not  in  the  least,  sir.  They  have  not  treated 
me  at  all  like  a  gentleman,  and  curse  me  if  I 
think  I  have  the  least  cause  to  stand  upon  ho- 
nour with  any  of  them. 

Did  you  know  Lady  Osmond  in  her  maiden 
state  ? 

Nobody  better,  sir.  She  was  Miss  Lucy 
Strode,  a  tradesman's  daughter  with  a  small 
fortune,  and  having  some  small  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Osmond/lived  with  her  about  a  year 
before  her  marriage.  She  was  a  pretty  girl 
enough,  but  damned  artful;  she  took  in  Mr 
Henry  Osmond,  Sir  George's  brother. 

Did  you  know  him,  sir  ? 

0  yes,  sir,  perfectly  well.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  reckoned  rich.  A  man  of  some  small 
accomplishment,  I  believe ;  but.  no  spirit,  no 
fire.  Generous  though  to  a  fault,  and  in  love 
with  Miss  Strode  d  lafolie.  You  must  know, 
sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  well  with  Mrs  Gad- 
bury,  Lady  Conollan's  woman  ;  and  if  I  can 
ever  bring  myself  to  endure  matrimony,  I  shall 
marry  the  girl.  She  is  quite  the  confidant  of 
her  lady  ;  and  it  is  by  her  means  I  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  matter  than  common. 

And  how  did  Miss  Strode  draw  Mr  Osmond 
in,  sir  ? 

To  give  her  two  thousand  pounds,  sir  ;  but 
indeed  there  would  not  have  been  much  in  that ; 
for  I  believe  she  would  have  had  him,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  damned  generous  as  to  give  his  sis- 
ter five  thousand  pounds,  for  which  the  girls 
used  to  ridicule  him  behind  his  back,  and  Miss 
Strode  never  could  abide  him  after.  How  the 
devil  she  drew  Sir  George  in  to  marry  her,  who 
seemed  to  have  as  little  penchant  for  women  as 


any  man  alive,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
But  so  it  was,  and  most  enchanting  nuptials 
they  have  turned  out. 

Only  figure  to  yourself  an  English  lady  of 
quality,  married  to  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece.  The  gentleman  rises  at  eight,  puts  on 
a  morning  gown,  a  green  plush  cap,  a  pair  of 
blue  slippers,  and  with  his  garters  in  his  hand, 
walks  into  his  library. 

There,  he  draws  himself  three  straight  lines 
upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  writing  A,  B,  C,  and 
so  forth  at  the  corners,  looks  upon  it  with  the 
most  profound  attention  till  ten.  Then  comes 
in  his  chocolate.  After  breakfast  a  turn  in  the 
garden,  and  a  return  to  the  library,  from  whence 
he  never  peeps  till  four,  the  hour  of  dinner. 
There  he  meets  my  lady,  who  rose  at  one,  and 
has  with  great  difficulty  finished  her  breakfast 
and  toilette.  It  was  not  quite  a  month,  before 
these  dinners,  when  they  happened  to  be  tete-a- 
tete,  were  accompanied  with  little  sprightly  dia- 
logues of  the  following  cast,  which  were  seldom 
interrupted  on  account  of  my  presence. 

This  is  a  damned  fine  life  you  lead,  madam. 
Better,  sir,  than  no  life  at  all. 
What  did  I  marry  you  for,  madam  ? 
For  no  earthly  purpose  that  I  know  of. 
Was  it  not  to  bring  me  an  heir  to  my  estate ; 
to  superintend  my  household  ;  and  to  be  my 
companion  when  I  chose  to  relax  the  severity  of 
my  studies  ? 

As  to  the  first,  sir,  as  Madame  Sevigne  says, 
he  that  will  have  a  son  of  his  own,  must  take 
the  trouble  to  get  one.  For  the  second,  I  super- 
intend your  household  as  ladies  of  quality  gene- 
rally do ;  and  from  being  a  companion  to  a  mere 
King  Log,  good  Lord  deliver  me. 

And  do  you  imagine,  my  fine  lady,  a  man  of 
science  can  descend  into  the  fashionable  frivoli- 
ties of  this  half-witted  age  ? 

And  do  you  imagine,  my  Sir  John  Brute,  a 
woman  of  spirit  can'submit  to  be  immured  with 
dead  bodies  ?  With  the  busts  of  Archimedes 
and  Euclid  ?  With  a  husband  who  sleeps  life 
away,  and  dreams  of  tangents  and  bills  of  mor- 
tality ? 

Tnese  little  conversation  pieces  generally 
ended  with  as  much  spirit  as  they  began,  though 
with  something  less  elegance.  Sir  George  always 
retired  from  them  to  his  bottle ;  and  my  lady  to 
prepare  for  the  opera  or  a  rout.  He  was  usually 
carried  to  bed  at  ten,  and  my  lady  joined  him 
about  three. 

I  had  the  honour  to  attend  her  ladyship  m 
these  expeditions,  and  the  happiness  now  and 
then  to  possess  some  little  agreeable  favours ; 
but  as  I  am  not  a  man  to  boast  of  a  lady's  ten- 
dresse,  you  will  excuse  my  being  particular. 
Most  willingly,  sir. 

Lord  Conolfan  was  absent,  I  think,  about  this 
time.  He  returned  in  six  weeks,  in  which  time 
he  had  reduced  his  affections  down  to  the  bon  ton 
standard  ;  and  Lady  Conollan,  as  my  dear  Gad- 
bury  informed  me,  was  not  above  a  week  behind 
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him.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  my  lord  had  dis- 
covered that  his  lady  had  nothing  left  which  he 
cared  a  farthing  about ;  and  she,  that  my  lord's 
powers  of  charming  womankind,  lay  wholly  in 

his  lordship. 

The  two  ladies  soon  became  inseparable,  and 
Lady  Osmond,  after  the  example  of  her  friend, 
had  card  tables  one  night  in  every  week,  at  which, 
in  a  few  weeks,  Lord  Conollan  was  a  constant 
attendant. 

I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  that  I  know  peo- 
ple of  quality  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of  my 
station  in  town ;  and  it  instantly  occurred  to  me 
my  lord  did  not  come  there  pour  V amour  de  sa 
femme.  For  what  then  did  he  come  ?  The  an- 
swer always  wounded  mon  amour  propre;  but 
the  immensity  of  my  business  on  these  public 
nights  prevented  the  elucidation  of  my  conjec- 
ture. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  au  fait  in  this 
particular.  Lady  Osmond  began  to  be  indispo- 
sed a  night  or  two  in  a  week,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  attend  Lady  Conollan  in  her  engagements ; 
and  my  lord  had  the  superlative  goodness  to  ad- 
minister condolence,  preferably  to  all  the  joys  of 
the  bottle  and  the  dice. 

Sir  George  had  no  share  in  these  charming 
parties  :  He  was  regularly  drunk  in  bed  before 
the  fashionable  hour  of  visiting ;  and,  if  the 
house  had  been  on  fire,  not  a  servant  in  it  would 
have  gone  to  have  troubled  his  repose. 

The  care  of  the  baronet's  honour,  therefore, 
fell  upon  my  shoulders,  and  as  it  was  a  thing  of 
weight,  it  was  not  long  before  I  ventured  to  hint 
to  my  lady,  that  there  were  impertinent  people 

in  the  family,  who  assumed  a  certain  

licence  of  speech  

My  lady  replied  in  anger,  she  believed  there 
was  no  puppy  in  the  family  so  impertinent  as 
myself. 

Whether  impertinent  or  humble,  blind  or 
clairvoyant,  happy  or  miserable,  returned  I,  with 
a  most  respectful  bow,  I  shall  always  be  your 
ladyship's  most  obsequious  and  devoted  slave. 

Now,  Mr  Counsellor,  I  take  this  to  be  as 
pretty  a  speech  as  half  the  Upper  House  could 
have  made  on  such  an  occasion.  But,  vanity 
apart,  I  am  most  happy  in  a  promptitude  of  re- 
plication. Cest  mon  fort. 

My  lady  changed  her  frown  into  a  smile,  and, 
regarding  me  with  a  certain  eye  that  said,  or 
seemed  to  say,  thou  art  really  a  pretty  fellow, — I 
believe,  indeed,  Jessamy,  says  she,  with  a  sigh, 
you  are  capable  of  serving  me  with  fidelity. 

With  fidelity  unparalleled,  my  lady,  Je  vous 
assure :  cest  mon  ambition. 

And  what  do  the  fools  say,  Jessamy  ? 

Something  of  your  ladyship's  tetes-a-tete  with 
Lord  Conollan. 

Sure  they  have  not  the  impudence  to  think 
anything  passes  betwixt  my  lord  and  I,  except 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  conversation,  or  a  game 
at  piquet  ?  Who  are  they,  Jessamy  ?  They  shall 


be  discharged  directly.  Is  a  lady  to  sacrifice 
her  happiness  or  pleasure  to  their  opinions, 
truly  ? 

By  no  means,  your  ladyship.  Only  if  your 
ladyship  thought  it  more  prudent  to  see  his 
lordship  sometimes  at  another  place,  it  might 
 lessen  the  singularity. 

You  egregious  blockhead !  Would  you  have 
me  run  into  actual  guilt,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  it  ? 

I  would  have  your  ladyship  happy.  And 
would  just  humbly  insinuate  that  I  have  a  sis- 
ter in  Bond  Street  who  lets  lodgings,  and  has 
genteel  apartments  at  present  disengaged.  She 
would  be  most  happy  to  accommodate  your  la- 
dyship. 

I  will  positively  hear  of  no  such  thing  ;  you 
presume  very  much  upon  the  mildness  of  my 
temper,  to  dare  to  mention  it ;  get  about  your 
business,  sir. 

Neither  Homer  nor  Virgil,  as  I  remember, 
have  laid  down  rules  to  know  when  a  lady's  heart 
contradicts  her  tongue.  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think  I  know  more  of  the  matter  than  Seneca. 
I  was  not  much  out  in  my  prognostics  here. 
Lord  Conollan  only  staid  twelve  minutes  and  a 
half  the  following  evening ;  and  at  his  depart- 
ure, clapping  a  purse  into  my  hand,  informed 
me  that  I  should  lay  him  under  infinite  obliga- 
tion, by  calling  upon  him  at  the  Cocoa-tree  the 
next  night  at  seven. 

My  lord's  purse,  Mr  Wyman,  contained  ex- 
actly nineteen  guineas,  and  one  shilling.  How 
the  d — 1  the  fellow  could  make  so  ungenteel  a 
blunder,  I  am  unable  to  conceive — for  he  cer- 
tainly knows  life,  and  has — to  a  certain  degree 
— the  graces.  It  must  be  owing  to  precipitation. 

At  the  Cocoa-tree,  my  lord  did  me  the  honour 
to  entertain  me  twenty  minutes  with  praises  of 
Lady  Osmond's  wit  and  virtue ;  lamenting  that 
he  could  not  enjoy  the  one,  without  exposing 
the  other  to  the  rude  licence  of  calumnious 
tongues.  His  lordship  concluded  with  com- 
pliments on  my  understanding  and  fidelity; 
with  a  request  that  I  would  directly  engage  my 
sister's  apartments  ;  and  with  a  purse  of  much 
more  genteel  as  well  as  solid  contents  than  the 
former :  In  short,  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas. 

It  was  not  without  repugnance,  Mr  Counsel- 
lor, that  I  served  my  lord  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  not  only  contrary  to  my  natural  probity, 
but  I  experienced  some  of  the  keen  pangs  of 
jealousy  also.  I  made  up  my  mind,  however,  by 
considering,  that  no  man  living  better  deserved 
the  honour  of  cuckoldom  than  Sir  George ;  and 
that  I  was  not  the  first  pretty  fellow  who  had 
sacrificed  a  bonne  fortune  in  reversion,  to  an  in- 
terest in  possession. 

Twice  or  three  times  a- week  they  met  at  their 
new  apartments,  by  the  privacy  of  which  they 
might  have  been  rendered  happy  to  this  hour, 
but  for  an  unaccountable  unquality-like  fit  of 
the  spleen  which  seized  upon  Lady  Conollan. 
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In  certain  cases,  I  believe,  we  must  allow  the 
ladies  a  due  pre-eminence  in  finesse.  Lady 
Conollan  set  my  dear  Gadbury  to  worm  the  se- 
cret from  me ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  bland- 
ishment, I  trusted  the  dear  creature  with  the 
whole  tale,  before  I  had  time  to  consider  that 
treachery  might  lie  hid  in  a  dimple. 

To  cut  my  story  short.  Lady  Conollan  runs 
with  the  story  to  her  brother,  who  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  any  woman  should  think 
of  making  a  cuckold  of  a  man  of  science. 

He  applied  upon  the  occasion  to  Mr  Timothy 
Thistle,  who  had  been  the  family  steward  forty 
years,  and  who  had  acquired  some  little  ascend- 
ancy over  Sir  George  by  the  influence  of  grey 
hairs  and  proverbs.  By  the  help  of  a  little  inven- 
tion of  my  own,  I  was  ear- witness  to  the  follow- 
ing curious  dialogue : — 

Timothy,  says  Sir  George,  my  sister  informs 

me,  Lord  Conollan  makes  me  a  cuckold  Is 

it  possible  ? 

It  is  possible,  says  Timothy. 

Yes,  you  fool,  it  is  a  thing  that  may  possibly 
come  to  pass  without  a  miracle,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  sublunary  events ;  but  is  it  anyhow 
probable  ? 

It  is  probable,  replies  Timothy. 

Unconcatenating  blockhead !  I  mean  not  that 
the  matter  is  improbable,  merely  as  they  are  man 
and  woman  ;  but  considering  them  in  the  rela- 
tion they  stand  in  to  each  other,  and  to  me.  Can 
it  be  true  ? 

It  can  be  true,  says  Timothy. 

The  fellow  is  superannuated  ! 

The  years  of  my  life,  says  Timothy,  are  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  my  latter  days  are  full 
of  trouble  and  sorrow. 

And  pray,  sir,  what  extraordinary  circum- 
stances have  occasioned  this  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble? 

The  master  of  this  respectable  house  hath  too 
much  knowledge,  and  too  little  understanding : 
The  mistress,  too  much  vanity,  and  too  little 
virtue. 

.And  pray,  most  sententious  and  understand- 
ing sir,  how  came  you  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  an  affair  so  atrocious,  and  conceal  it  ? 

Either  it  would  trouble  your  honour,  or  it 
would  not ;  in  the  first  case,  it  would  have  been 
prejudicial ;  in  the  latter,  useless. 

Did  ever  anybody  hear  such  damned  distinc- 
tions !  Pray,  sir,  how  came  you  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  matter  ? 

Partly  I  have  information  from  my  eyes, 
partly  from  my  ears,  and  partly  from  my  intel- 
lects. 

What  your  wisdom  hath  collected,  will  you 
permit  your  solemn  tongue  to  utter? 

Jasper  Jessamy  (meaning  me,  sir)  hath,  for 
some  time  past,  though  it  seemed  needless,  been 
a  greater  coxcomb  than  usual,  hath  used  more 
pulvilio,  hath  beheld  himself  more  in  the  mir- 
rors, and  hath  been  more  insolent  to  his  fellows. 


When  I  reproved  him,  he  called  me  an  egregi- 
ous and  blind  old  fool,  and  told  me  there  were 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy.  And  thus  speak- 
ing, he  glanced  an  eye  of  approbation  upon  his 
own  sweet  person,  and  took  snuff  like  the  silken 
sons  of  this  generation. 

Your  honour  knoweth  there  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause,  and  that  woman  causeth  vanity. 
Lady  Conollan  returned  from  Italy,  and  intro- 
duced into  this  peaceful  house  confusion  under 
the  name  of  a  rout.  One  of  these  evenings,  as  I 
sat  in  my  office,  which  your  honour  knows  is 
upon  the  third  story,  meditating  on  the  vani- 
ties below,  1  heard  a  rustling  of  silks  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  a  whisper  also.  Something  entered  my 
lady's  dressing-room ;  all  was  dark,  and  all  was 
hush,  except  a  few  soft  murmurs.  Nothing 
spoke  aloud  except  the  couch. 

Curiosity  disquieteth  a  man.  I  stole  down 
stairs,  and  planted  myself  in  a  corner  of  the  pas- 
sage, leading  to  the  grand  apartments,  just  where 
the  lamps  sent  forth  a  feeble,  but  sufficient  ray. 
First,  came  my  lady  ;  two  minutes  after,  Lord 
Conollan.  I  was  satisfied ;  but  I  doubt  your  ho- 
nour is  not. 

Damnation  !  Do  you  know  any  more  ? 

Lord  Conollan  hath  supped  with  my  lady 
two  or  three  times  a-week,  when  indisposition 
hath  prevented  her  going  abroad.  All  of  a  sud- 
den that  hath  ceased.  My  lady  smileth  upon  Mr 
J essamy  abundantly.  Something  is  in  the  wind. 

I'll  tell  you  what  is  in  the  wind.  That  rascal 
bawd,  that  J  essamy,  has  got  them  rooms  in  his 
sister's  house,  to  play  their  damned  adulteries 
in.  But  they  shall  all  feel  my  revenge  ! — What 
method  shall  I  take,  Thistle  ? 

Challenge  Lord  Conollan.  He  will  run  you 
through  the  body.  This  is  ample  reparation  on 
his  part :  And  you  will  die  with  the  comfort  of 
having  done  all  that  honour  requires. 

You  are  pleasant,  Mr  Timothy ;  but  I  am  no 
fool  of  modern  honour.  Discovery,  divorce,  and 
damages,  shall  be  my  weapons  of  offence.  But 
I  will  have  a  little  personal  revenge  into  the 
bargain.  They  shall  know  that  science  may  be 
called  the  mother  of  invention,  as  well  as  neces- 
sity. Come  to  me  in  two  hours,  Thistle ;  then 
you  shall  know  my  plot.  I  must  employ  you  in  it. 

Thus,  sir,  ended  the  dialogue.  I,  not  liking 
the  situation  of  things  in  general,  flew  to  my 
sister's.  Told  the  tale  to  my  Lord  Conollan  and 
Lady  Osmond.  And  what  do  you  think  they 
did  ?  Curse  me  if  they  did  not  go  off  for  the  con- 
tinent in  six  hours,  without  the  least  reward  to 
my  sister,  without  the  least  acknowledgment  to 
me.  My  bosom  glows  with  indignity  at  the 
remembrance.  To  complete  my  disgrace,  Sir 
George,  as  I  told  you,  kicked  me  out  of  doors 
without  a  farthing  of  wages. 

Here  Mr  Jessamy  grew  warm  with  the  force 
of  his  own  conceptions,  and  strode  my  apartment 
in  all  the  lofty  majesty  of  anger. 
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When  he  became  something  capable  of  atten- 
tion, with  all  possible  civility,  I  thanked  him  for 
my  entertainment ;  was  sorry  any  fantasies  of 
my  own  should  spring  up  to  prevent  my  under- 
taking his  cause  with  the  ardour  it  deserved. 
That  he  was  the  most  complete  little  rascal  I 
had  the  honour  to  know,  and  ought  to  have  a 
lawyer  dignified  with  the  honours  of  the  pillory. 
That  I  was  unqualified  for  his  service,  by  ha- 
ving taken  a  fee  on  the  part  of  Sir  George,  which 
conscience  presented  me  with  long  before  the 
conclusion  of  his  tale ;  and  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  myself  not  to  re- 
peat Sir  George's  last  courtesies  to  him. 

Mr  Jessamy  assumed  a  look  as  full  of  the 
lion  as  the  sheep  would  permit — damned  him- 
self—but it  was  most  extraordinary  usage— and 
departed. 

Davis  Farewell. 

William  Wyman, 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

You  was  certainly  wrong,  Wyman,  in  your 
assertion  that  I  should  become  a  misanthrope  by 
withdrawing  from  society.  I  was  more  in  dan- 
ger in  the  midst  of  society  itself.  Shut  up  in  the 
walls  of  my  cottage,  and  employed  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  mind  addicted  to  hilarity,  I 
could  have  thought  well  of  mankind,  if  I  could 
have  remained  ignorant  of  its  actions.  But  what 
a  tale  hast  thou  told  me,  William  ?  What  pas- 
sions, what  contradictory  passions,  has  it  excited? 
Again  are  revived  in  dreams,  the  fond,  the  melt- 
ing ideas,  I  was  familiar  with  when  I  lay  upon 
the  bosom  of  my  Lucy ;  I  start,  affrighted  at 
the  unwelcome  image  of  my  brother's  wife ;  but 
at  the  associated  idea  of  Lucy  and  adulteress,  I 
grow  chill  with  horror.  In  vain  have  you  drawn 
the  picture  with  the  pencil  of  good-humour; 
spite  of  myself,  it  lies  before  me  stript  of  orna- 
ment, in  all  its  native  ugliness.  Lucy  and  Lord 
Conollan  !  Love,  duty,  friendship,  consanguini- 
ty, what  empty  names ! 

This  quiet  cottage,  I  vainly  imagined,  would 
have  sheltered  me  from  moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal storms.  No.  Misery  undeserved  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plains,  as  well  as  peopled  cities ;  and 
the  sympathizing  heart,  to  be  totally  at  ease, 
must  have  its  dwelling  in  the  desert. 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  yours,  I  met 
Miss  Whitakers  in  the  grove.  Annabella  was 
pale  and  languid.  Peggy  had  the  soft  eye  of 
pity  and  compassion.  I  was  in  the  mood  to  sym- 
pathize with  any  distress.  We  took  a  few  turns 
almost  as  dumb  as  statues. 

At  length, — Sister,  says  Miss  Peggy,  it  will  be 
the  prettiest  entertainment  in  the  world  to  Mr 
Davis  to  tell  him  a  tale  of  love,  especially  such 
a^  one  as  yours,  with  so  much  of  the  tender  in 
it ;  or,  if  you  don't  choose  to  be  the  relater  of 


your  own  sad  haps,  you  have  only  to  give  me  a 
commission. 

I  dare  not  trust  you,  Peggy,  replies  Anna- 
bella ;  the  death  of  Desdemona  in  your  hands 
would  turn  out  a  tragedy  Men  comique.  But  the 
cause  of  my  distress  is  not  a  secret ;  and,  if  it 
was,  it  must  be  dangerous  to  reveal  indeed,  be- 
fore I  should  think  I  run  a  hazard  in  confiding 
it  to  Mr  Davis. 

The  noble  Lord  Winterbottom,  continues  she, 
honoured  me  with  a  declaration  of  his  passion 
about  two  years  ago.  I  thanked  him  for  the 
honour,  but  declined  the  acceptance.  After  a 
little  fruitless  perseverance  he  withdrew  his  suit, 
and  I  heard  no  more  of  it  till  a  little  before 
Christmas  last.  Then  he  was  pleased  to  protest 
he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  live  with- 
out me,  and  applying  at  the  same  time  to  my  fa- 
ther, drew  such  a  picture  of  his  own  conse- 
quence, that  he  gained  him  wholly. 

I  am  not,  Mr  Davis,  far  gone  in  the  romance 
of  love.  To  love,  as  the  French  call  it,  a  lafo- 
lie,  or,  as  the  English  say,  to  distraction,  is  in 
my  opinion  so  far  from  laying  the  foundation  of 
felicity  in  the  marriage  state,  that  it  endangers 
it.  Passion  carried  to  an  extreme,  usually  de- 
notes a  degree  of  weakness  in  the  mind  that 
suffers  it.  Matrimony  never  fails  to  change 
those  supernatural  ideas,  that  constitute  this 
fanaticism  of  love ;  and  it  depends  upon  far  dif- 
ferent qualifications,  whether  esteem  or  contempt 
shall  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 

I  have  seen  just  enough,  continues  this  ami- 
able girl,  of  fashionable  life,  to  know  that  I  ne- 
ver could  be  brought  to  endure  it.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  justify  this  aversion ;  there  may  be 
something  wrong  as  well  as  right  in  singularity  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  it.  My  habits  are  those  of 
domestic  stillness  ;  my  needle  is  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  tranquil  pleasure,  and  music,  read- 
ing, painting,  above  all,  my  sister's  friendship, 
and  the  payment  of  the  fond  duties  I  owe  my 
father,  all  together,  fill  up  the  full  measure  of 
my  happiness.  The  common  routine  of  visits, 
though  insipid  in  the  comparison,  I  submit  to, 
as  a  tax  due  to  society  ;  but  to  be  engaged  for 
ever  in  a  round  of  pleasures  which  never 
please !  

Thinking  in  this  manner,  Mr  Davis,  what 
superior  pleasures  can  I  expect  from  Lord  Win- 
terbottom's  title  and  grandeur  ?  Yet  I  should 
hardly  venture  to  risk  my  father's  displeasure 
on  the  mere  ground  of  my  dislike  to  fashionable 
life,  were  it  not  that  I  have  still  stronger  objec- 
tions to  my  lord  himself.  He  is  a  gamester  and 
a  debauchee ;  laughs  at  religion,  and  at  moral 
sanctions  ;  and  has  private  meannesses,  which, 
in  my  notion  of  things,  denote  a  corrupted  heart. 

In  vain  I  applied  myself  to  his  generosity, 
and  declared  my  aversion  to  matrimony  in  the 
strongest  terms.  He  laughed,  and  told  me,  no- 
thing changes  so  soon  as  opinion,  and  especially 
a  woman's.  At  length  I  was  reduced  to  the  dis« 
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agreeable  necessity  of  telling  my  lord  in  plain 
English,  I  did  not  like  him. 

His  cheek  flushed  with  resentment,  but  he  has 
learnt,  at  court  I  suppose,  the  applauded  art  of 
stifling  his  emotions.  He  bowed  with  the  ut- 
most politeness,  (how  I  detest  these  artificial 
manners  ! )  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  hither- 
to had  the  satisfaction  of  making  himself  agree- 
able to  me,  but  as  he  was  resolved  to  redouble 
his  endeavours  for  that  purpose,  he  could  not 
help  flattering  himself  with  success. 

This  was  a  long  conversation,  in  which  /  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
event ;  and  he,  that  nothing  on  earth  was  so  like- 
ly to  come  to  pass. 

But,  my  lord,  says  I,  suppose  I  should  alrea- 
dy have  disposed  of  my  heart  ? 

Ccst  une  bagatelle,  Miss  Whitaker,  says  he, 
the  most  common  accident  of  life.  Young  la- 
dies do  it  every  day  with  the  greatest  facility. 
If  you  will  deign  to  make  me  the  happy  master 
of  your  person,  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  con- 
sequences. I  assure  myself  of  your  esteem  at 
least. 

May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  lordship  upon 
what  foundation  you  build  this  assurance  ? 

Oh,  as  to  that,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice 
to  say,  that  a  man  of  my  understanding,  rank, 
■and  consequence,  cannot  fail  (whatsoever  may 
be  the  caprices  of  taste)  of  procuring  respect  and 
esteem. 

I  thought,  my  lord,  says  I,  esteem  had  been 
the  creature  of  the  milder  virtues;  Candour,  Ge- 
nerosity, Benevolence  

Without  doubt,  replies  my  lord ;  and  I  hope 
I  may  say  without  vanity  I  am  not  deficient  in 
any  of  these  ? 

For  aught  I  know,  your  lordship  may  doat 
upon  them,  and  lock  them  up,  as  a  miser  does 
his  gold. 

You  are  very  severe,  madam.  And  so  it  does 
not  appear  to  you  that  I  exhibit  these  virtues  ? 

I  can  only  say,  my  lord,  you  withhold  them 
from  me. 

You  astonish  me,  Miss  Whitaker  ,•  if  to  adore 
you,  to  lay  my  rank  and  fortune  at  your  feet ; 
if  to  

Permit  me  to  interrupt  your  lordship  ;  if  a 
little  plain  common  sense  will  do  our  business, 
why  should  we  have  recourse  to  these  sublimi- 
ties ?  Does  your  lordship  call  it  benevolence  to 
persecute  one  who  never  offended  you  ?  Does 
generosity  consist  in  a  regard  for  yourself  alone? 
in  an  attention  solely  to  your  own  wishes  ? — 
perhaps  your  wants  ? 

Wants,  Miss  Whitaker  ! 

Wants,  my  lord.  A  man  of  your  lordship's 
consequence,  cannot  even  ruin  himself  private- 

Damnation  !  swore  my  lord,  and  a  few  other 
flame-coloured  ejaculations  ;  and  if  he  did  but 
know  the  man  that  had  thus  abused  my  ear,  he 
would  cut  out  his  tongue  at  least. 


But  it  happens  to  be  a  woman,  my  lord,  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  thousand  tongues,  that  all 
your  lordship's  prowess  will  be  thrown  away. 

I  believe  my  lord  began  to  fear,  that  fawning 
civility,  he  thought  politeness,  might  be  in  dan- 
ger of  a  defeat.  All  he  had  left,  he  made  use 
of  upon  this  occasion  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  took 
up  his  hat,  muttered  betwixt  his  teeth,  that  he 
should  find  some  happier  opportunity,  and  ma- 
king me  a  bow,  low  beyond  all  moderation,  he 
retired. 

What  representation  he  made  of  this  conver- 
sation to  my  father,  I  can  only  judge  of  by  its 
effects.  His  behaviour,  before  kind  and  indul- 
gent, is  now  intemperate  and  cruel.  He  has  as- 
sumed a  language  altogether  new. 

O  yes,  indeed,  says  Peggy,  a  style  positive  and 
superlative.  You  must  marry  my  lord,  and  you 
shall  marry  my  lord  ;  for  I  have  promised  him  ; 
and  I  would  not  break  my  word  for  all  the  dis- 
obedient daughters  in  the  world. 

Yes,  papa,  says  I,  but  I  suppose  you  promised 
with  an  If  ? 

If  what?  Miss  Pert,  returned  he. 

If  my  sister  liked  him,  to  be  sure. 

No,  brazen  face,  I  made  no  such  condition. 
What !  are  you  ripe  to  dispute  a  father's  autho- 
rity? 

No,  indeed,  sir  ;  none  they  can  shew  a  good 
title  to.  But  I  am  told  there  are  people  in  the 
world  at  this  day,  who  make  doubt  whether  a 
father  can  lawfully  put  his  daughter  to  death. 

What  then,  impudence? 

Why,  it  is  death  you  know,  sir,  to  marry  a 
young  lady  to  a  man  she  hates.  But,  papa,  don't 
you  think  my  lord  would  accept  of  me  instead 
of  Annabella  ?  I  shall  make  a  better  wife  for 
him  than  she  will ;  and  sooner  bring  him  to 
repentance ;  which  is  a  very  desirable  thing  for 
a  Christian  sinner,  as  my  lord  is. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  my  father  did  not  under- 
stand joking;  and  all  we  got  by  treating  the 
matter  in  this  way,  was  a  full  assurance,  given 
in  the  very  warmth  of  paternal  affection,  that  if 
Annabella  did  not  marry  my  lord  in  a  fortnight, 
he  would  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  me  after 
her.    And  thus  stands  the  matter  at  present. 

I  had  not  the  least  occasion  for  words  to  tes- 
tify my  sorrow  for  what  I  had  heard.  Though 
I  had  entertained  no  sentiments  for  the  sweet 
Annabella  that  bore  similitude  to  what  we  usu- 
ally call  love,  yet  I  felt  an  inexpressible  some- 
thing that  told  me  I  could  die  to  serve  her. 

In  an  hour  of  softness  I  had  already  made  the 
lovely  sisters  acquainted  with  my  little  history, 
without  revealing  the  name  or  title  of  my  bro- 
ther :  It  affected  their  gentle  natures  with  a  ge- 
nerous pity  ;  we  often  spoke  of  it,  and  made  it 
the  introduction  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
those  phenomena  in  the  creation,  which  go  by 
the  names  of  man  and  woman.  Insensibly  we 
had  slid  into  that  degree  of  familiarity  which 
banished  all  unnecessary  reserve,  and  were  per- 
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haps  become  tender  friends,  without  professing 
friendship,  or  thinking  of  the  name. 

Mr  Davis,  says  Annabella,  when  she  saw  the 
expression  of  my  concern,  I  have  no  right  to 
trouble  you  thus,  or  add  to  sorrows  quite  enough 
for  man  to  bear.  But  you  have  a  gentle  heart, 
and  the  tenor  of  your  life,  and  particularly  the 
choice  of  poverty,  and  this  retirement,  convinces 
me  you  are  untainted  with  the  vices  of  man- 
kind. To  you,  as  to  a  brother,  I  could  most 
willingly  resign  the  conduct  of  my  life.  Advise 
me  in  this  most  critical  part  of  it,  and  if  you  can 
 console  me. 

This  generous  confidence,  William,  what 
does  it  not  deserve  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
the  remainder  of  the  conversation,  which  was  of 
that  feeling  kind  against  which  thou  hurlest  thy 
angry  thunderbolts.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  I  left 
the  amiable  girls  happier  than  when  I  met  them. 

If  it  lies  in  thy  way,  or  not  extremely  out  of 
it,  to  make  some  inquiries  into  my  Lord  Win- 
terbottom's  life  and  conversation,  I  prithee  do 
it.  Thine, 

Henry  Davis. 


Ma  Wyman  to  Mr  Davis. 

London. 

Without  better  reason  for  incredulity  than 
the  mere  impossibility  of  the  thing,  I  shall  as 
soon  expect  to  see  the  phcenix  reviving  from  its 
ashes,  unseen  since  the  reign  of  the  virtuous 
Tiberius,  as  a  woman,  the  produce  of  this  age, 
not  charmed  with  dress  and  trumpery,  with 
racket  and  dissipation. 

And  canst  thou,  Henry,  resign  up  thy  expe- 
rience, thy  strong  experience,  to  the  motion  of 
a  pair  of  ruby  lips  ?  Again  trust  a  woman  with 
thy  heart  ?  Or,  because  wisdom  crieth  loudly 
unto  thee,  Love  no  more,  dost  thou  deceive  thy- 
self into  a  belief,  thou  lovest  no  more  ? 

Barham  Downs !  The  quiet  cottage  !  That 
seat  of  tranquil  joy  !  Where  care  can  never 
come  ! — O  Cupid,  God  of  battles  ! 

Henry,  if  thou  wishest  to  avoid  a  second  ship- 
wreck of  thy  peace,  steal  off,  and  bury  thyself 
in  the  solitude  of  Charing  Cross. 

And  yet,  if  there  could  be  two  such  women  in 
the  world  as  thy  Annabella  and  my  Ross  ! — but 
it  is  impossible. 

Of  my  Lord  Winterbottom,  something  I  have 
the  honour  to  know  in  my  own  person,  and  more 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance,  a  man  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  except  when  he  relates  the 
follies  and  the  vices  of  the  herd  of  quality  ;  his 
exhibition  of  these  is  indeed  something  beyond 
human  credit. 

My  Lord  Winterbottom,  according  to  this 
gentleman,  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
class ;  who,  though  he  is  little  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  pays  to  Jew  annuitants  the  mode- 


rate sum  of  5700/.  only,  out  of  an  estate  of  9000/. 
per  annum  ;  so  that  he  has  actually  a  clear  re- 
venue of  3300/.  a-year.  This  enables  him  to  sup- 
port Signora  Mantorina  of  Milan,  a  lady  once 
celebrated  at  the  opera  there,  for  extreme  agili- 
ty ;  and  for  the  support  of  his  household,  he  has 
posts  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  per  annum — with 
perquisites. 

My  lord  was  at  Rome,  improving  himself  in 
virtu  when  an  express  was  sent  to  notify  the 
illness  of  his  father.  He  took  post  for  England, 
but  happening  to  call  in  at  the  opera  at  Milan, 
Signora  Mantorina  ravished  him  with  her  un- 
common elevation  of  sentiment. 

Sentiment !  says  I,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

Sentiment,  replies  my  friend.  Her  le  volts 
were  the  highest  of  any  saltatress  in  Italy  ;  and 
it  is  an  incontestible  truth  that  the  body  is  a 
mere  inert  and  sluggish  mass,  when  not  inform- 
ed by  mind. 

The  Marquis  of  Carbatelli  was  at  this  time 
happy  in  the  embraces  of  this  lady,  for  the  pal- 
try sum  of  one  hundred  double  pistoles  of  Mi- 
lan, which  everybody  knows  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  English  guineas,  per  annum. 

My  lord,  whose  grief  for  his  father's  danger 
was  absolutely  insupportable,  and  the  need  of 
consolation  so  much  the  greater,  offered  her  five 
hundred  guineas  a-year  for  life,  and  a  thousand 
during  cohabitation ;  and  whilst  the  bargain  was 
driving,  sent  one  of  his  servants  with  letters  to 
England,  expressing  his  sorrow  that  a  sudden 
indisposition  had  forced  him  to  stop  at  Milan  ; 
but  that  in  three  weeks  at  farthest,  he  hoped  to 
throw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  and  rejoice 
with  him  on  his  recovery. 

The  servant  was  ordered  to  return  immediate- 
ly to  Italy,  with  an  account  of  his  father's  dis- 
order ;  upon  the  strength  of  which,  indeed,  de- 
pended the  complete  cure  of  the  son's  malady. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Marquis  Carbatelli, 
alarmed  at  my  lord's  frequent  visits,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  lady.  The  lady  gave  it 
him  with  that  unblushing  frankness,  that  de- 
monstrated her  education  to  have  been  of  the 
very  best  sort. 

The  Marquis  talked  of  honour,  gratitude, 
priority  of  affection,  and  so  forth  ;  Signora  put 
them  into  a  pair  of  scales,  together  with  the 
hundred  double  pistoles,  and  balanced  them 
fairly  against  my  lord's  thousand  guineas ;  the 
former  flew  up  with  such  a  force  of  levity,  that 
less  than  eight  hundred  guineas  could  not  have 
restored  the  equilibrium. 

All  the  hopes  that  remained  to  the  poor  Mar- 
quis, was  that  the  old  lord  in  England  might 
recover  ;  but  this  feeble  expectation  was  cut  up 
at  the  root,  by  the  return  of  the  servant,  at  the 
end  of  thirteen  days,  with  intelligence  that  my 
lord  had  died  the  day  before  his  arrival  in  the 
land. 

You  may  imagine  the  increase  of  my  young 
lord's  affliction  at  these  heavy  tidings.  He  would 
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have  set  out  for  England  on  the  instant,  but  that 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  one  week  for  the  Signora, 
now  his  only  consolation  on  this  side  the  grave. 

The  noble  Marquis  finding  the  Mantorina 
lend  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  passion  and  his  pathos, 
changed  his  measures,  and  wrote  my  lord  a  bil- 
let of  infinite  politeness,  requesting  his  company 
at  a  specified  time  and  place. 

My  lord  answered  it  with  the  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  determining  to  be  early  at  the  ap- 
pointment, set  out  six  hours  before  it  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  his  ardent  courage  rendered  him  so 
inattentive  to  surrounding  objects,  that  he  miss- 
ed the  road,  and  never  found  his  error  till  he  got 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Coenis. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  rectify  the  mistake,  so 
that  my  lord  chose  coolly  to  proceed  to  Lyons, 
and  there  wait  the  Signora.  Within  three  hours 
of  the  notified  time  of  her  arrival,  my  lord's  va- 
let saw  the  Marquis  Carbatelli  alight  at  the  Fon- 
taine d'  Or,  and  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  his  master. 

My  lord  was  upon  the  point  of  abandoning 
himself  wholly  to  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  and 
to  the  desire  of  revenge,  when  the  image  of  filial 
piety  presented  itself  before  his  eyes,  upbraiding 
him  for  having  failed  in  the  last  duties  to  so  good 
a  father.  Unable  to  bear  the  reproach,  he  set 
out  for  England  on  the  instant,  allowing  him- 
self no  repose  by  day  or  by  night,  till  he  came 
on  board  a  Calais  packet,  in  which  he  took  a 
sound  nap  to  Dover.  The  next  day  his  lordship 
arrived  safely  at  his  house  in  Hanover  Square. 

What  passed  betwixt  the  Marquis,  and  the 
fair  Italian  at  Lyons,  has  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. But  it  is  certain  the  Marquis  did  not 
think  proper  to  attend  her  to  England,  where 
she  arrived  eight  days  after  his  lordship,  and 
condescended  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  hap- 
piness immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a  small 
preparatory  parchment,  expressive  of  the  truest 
affection. 

The  harmony  of  this  gallant  couple  has  never 
once  been  interrupted  during  the  space  of  eight 
long  years,  except  by  a  few  bickerings  arising 
from  a  suspicion  of  contraband  love  on  both 
sides  ;  his  lordship  entertaining  now  and  then 
pro  tempo  re,  a  nymph  of  King's  Place,  or  Duke's 
Place,  for  I  am  no  connoisseur  in  this  species  of 
geography,  and  the  Signora  addicting  herself  to 
the  society  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  For 
the  rest  of  their  feuds,  they  were  not  at  all  more 
in  number  or  magnitude,  than  sometimes  fall  to 
the  share  of  man  and  wife. 

The  life  of  a  lord,  continues  my  friend,  con- 
sists principally  of  his  amours,  his  pottle-deep 
potations,  his  politics,  and  his — hazards.  If  you 
desire  more  of  the  first,  apply  to  his  bosom  friend 
Captain  Wycherley,  who  has  had  the  honour  to 
be  superintendant  of  my  lord's  private  pleasures 
some  years. 

The  manner  how  he  came  to  this  honour, 
belongs  to  the  second  class,  and  is  a  very  fool- 


ish story,  not  worth  your  hearing ;  for  baccha- 
nalian exploits  are  too  numerous,  too  senseless, 
and  uninteresting,  to  waste  a  breath  about. 

I  was  determined,  Harry,  to  have  all  I  could 
get  notwithstanding,  and  calling  for  another 
bottle  of  port,  for  which  my  friend  has  no  small 
relish,  I  paid  him  a  few  compliments  on  the 
manner  of  his  telling  a  story,  and  desired  him 
to  proceed  minutely. 

My  lord,  says  he,  and  two  young  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaintance,  took  it  into  their  heads,  by 
way  of  frolic,  to  go  on  horseback  to  Burford 
races,  without  any  other  attendants  than  one 
servant  each.  Night  overtook  them  at  a  spa- 
cious village  in  Oxfordshire,  possessed  of  one  of 
those  comfortable  inns,  which  make  more  case 
of  a  waggon  than  a  coach.  The  sole  inconve- 
nience was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
sober ;  or  to  get  drunk  with  ale,  which  stupifies 
the  finer  faculties ;  or  with  brandy,  that  inflames 
them  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

About  the  silent  hour  of  twelve,  perceiving 
themselves  raised  above  common  mortality,  one 
of  them  proposed  a  sally  into  the  village,  just 
to  break  a  few  windows,  to  kick  the  constables, 
and  beat  the  watch.  The  servants  being  nearly 
as  drunk  as  themselves,  out  they  went  in  a  body. 
It  was  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  a  serene  night, 
and  the  twilight  strong.  Not  finding  constables 
and  watchmen,  they  contented  themselves  with 
throwing  gates  off  the  hooks,  overturning  wag- 
gons and  carts  into  ponds  and  ditches,  and 
other  small  mischiefs  such  as  the  country  afford- 
ed. At  length  my  lord,  to  the  eternal  honour 
of  nobility,  fell  upon  the  most  brilliant  thought 
imaginable,  which  seemed  inspired  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place.  This  was  no  other  than  to 
let  out  all  the  hogs  into  the  streets  and  gardens. 
It  had  the  finest  effect  in  the  world.  The  pigs 
set  all  the  dogs  a-barking,  the  bulls  roared,  the 
calves  bleated,  and  the  affrighted  horses  came 
upon  the  full  gallop  each  to  his  own  stable  door. 

What  with  this,  the  cackling  of  geese  and 
hens,  and  the  gobbling  of  turkeys,  it  was  the 
finest  tintamarre  that  could  be  conceived.  The 
wits  exulted,  and  swore  the  noted  Buckhorse 
never  did  anything  half  so  great.  Some  shout- 
ed to  increase  the  concert,  some  sung ;  they  were 
at  the  very  summit  of  rural  felicity,  when  they 
felt  a  sudden  something,  applied  with  wonder- 
ful quickness  to  their  backs  and  shoulders,  by 
no  means  calculated  to  increase  their  pleasures. 

In  two  minutes  they  were  all  laid  sprawling 
upon  the  ground,  and  howling  for  mercy ;  I  am 
a  lord,  says  one  ;  I  am  a  baronet,  says  another ; 
I  am  a  member  of  parliament,  says  a  third. 

Males  and  females  now  came  pouring  in  from 
every  side. — Woman,  says  cue,  if  you'll  believe 
me,  there's  not  a  pea  nor  a  bean  standing  in  my 
garden,  and  I'm  four  months  gone  wi  child. 

And  I  promise  you,  neighbour,  says  another, 
the  pigs  ha'n  rooted  up  all  my  carrots. 

And  Mrs  Topham's  in  fits,  says  a  third,  and 
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like  to  miscarry.  And  there's  Molly  Bird,  as 
was  married  but  this  very  morning,  and  the 
rogues  cried  fire  just  under  her  window. 

Let's  ha'  their  heart's  bloods  out,  cries  half  a 
dozen  at  once.  The  men  readily  resigned  the 
conquest,  and  the  good  women,  after  pommelling 
and  tearing  till  they  began  to  be  weary,  dragged 
them  to  a  clay  horse-pond,  and  plumped  them 
fairly  in,  one  after  another. 

At  this  instant  arrived  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  with  the  hostler,  and  Mr  Gregory  Wycher- 
ley,  the  son  of  an  Irish  butcher  of  some  property, 
who,  with  a  drove  of  fat  oxen,  had  taken  up  his 
night's  residence  at  the  inn. 

The  landlord  began  to  harangue  the  crowd, 
but  the  clacks  of  the  women,  with  their  eternal 
dashing  of  muddy  water  upon  the  hapless  cul- 
prits, quite  ruined  his  oration.  Mr  Gregory 
Wycherley,  who  feared  no  man  at  quarter- staff, 
began  then  to  lay  about  him,  and  being  seconded 
by  the  hostler,  soon  dispersed  the  females.  The 
landlord,  too  fat  to  fight,  supplied  his  own  party 
with  weapons  from  the  neighbouring  hedges,  by 
the  help  of  which,  they  made  a  tolerable  retreat 
to  the  inn  door,  where  the  villagers,  exasperated 
at  being  likely  to  lose  their  prey,  renewed  the 
battle  stoutly. 

It  was  owing  to  the  invincible  force  of  Mr 
Gregory's  right  arm,  that  at  length  they  all  got 
safely  housed,  but  so  bruised,  so  battered,  and 
so  bemudded,  that  all  the  strength  and  spirits 
they  had  left,  were  but  just  sufficient  to  put 
themselves  to  bed,  which  they  did  not  quit  for 
the  next  six  and  thirty  hours.  Their  levee  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  constable, 
who  politely  begged  the  favour  of  their  company 
to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  justice  of  peace. 

My  lord  and  his  companions  swore  oaths  faster 
than  the  constable  could  count  them,  and  Mr 
Wycherley,  who  had  staid  at  my  lord's  request, 
gave  himself  twenty  times  over  to  the  devil,  that 
if  such  an  insult  was  offered  to  my  lord  in  his 
presence,  he  would  knock  out  the  brains  of  the 
first  scoundrel  who  should  attempt  to  attach  him. 

The  constable  was  a  principal  farmer  of  the 
town,  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  and  by  good 
luck,  knew  something  of  his  office.  Scowling 
contempt  at  Mr  Wycherley,  Who  you  are,  sir,  I 
do  not  know,  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not 
care.  But  for  this  gentleman,  who  calls  himself 
a  lord,  and  these  other  two,  who  style  them- 
selves gentlemen,  I  attach  them  now,  sir,  in 
your  presence,  as  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace, 
and  destroyers  of  the  property  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  ;  and  as  for  you,  sir,  dare  to  interrupt 
me  in  the  execution  of  my  office,  and  you  shall 
feel  the  full  effect  of  my  power.  If  I  dare  do 
justice  on  a  lord,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  frighten- 
ed at  the  menaces  of  a  bully. 

A  mild,  venerable  old  gentleman,  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  who  had  entered  along  with  the 
constable,  desired  leave  to  speak  with  my  lord 
alone ;  my  lord  retired  with  him  into  another 


apartment.  Soon  after,  the  constable  was  sent 
for,  and  the  result  was,  my  lord  left  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  rector's  hands,  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  sufferers  in  the  proportion  of 
their  damage ;  the  overplus  to  the  poor.  Thus 
ended  this  most  honourable  frolic,  except  that 
my  lord  took  a  liking  to  Mr  Gregory  Wycherley, 
procured  him  a  commission,  caused  him  to  sell 
it  for  half  pay,  rather  than  he  should  go  into 
America,  and  keeps  him  always  about  his  person. 

As  to  politics,  continues  my  friend,  they  are 
above  my  depth.  I  have  indeed  dipped  into 
history,  especially  that  of  the  Romans,  and  find 
that  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  especially  the 
earlier  times,  it  was  the  fashion  to  live,  to  fight, 
to  die,  pro  patria.  When  armies  became  mer- 
cenary, this  feeling  lost  ground.  The  soldier 
fought  always  for  pay,  and  sometimes  for  plun- 
der ;  and  the  general  also ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  case  at  present  all  over  the  globe.  How- 
ever, abundance  of  fine  things  have  been  said 
about  the  Amorpatrics  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  some  gentlemen  who  have  a  classical  taste, 
talk  of  it  to  this  day  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be 
expected.  Most  of  the  English  writers,  I  believe, 
translate  this  Amor  patrice  by  the  single  word 
liberty,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  our  ances- 
tors might  be  in  earnest  about  the  thing.  At 
present,  we  content  ourselves  with  inquiring 
into  the  gentleman's  birth  and  parentage,  how 
old  he  is,  and  when  he  will  come  to  be  a  man. 
Dr  Price,  a  person  of  a  pensive  cast,  who  seldom 
laughs,  says,  He  is  still  a  child,  and  ricketty, 
and  that  the  nation  will  go  to  the  devil,  for  ta- 
king no  better  care  of  him.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr  Eden  says,  he  is  as  fine  a  youth  as  need  to  be 
seen,  and  the  nation  is  a  perfect  paradise  of 
wealth  and  happiness.  Having  little  else  to  do, 
I  looked  into  both  the  books,  and  after  a  year's 
attention,  for  I  would  not  decide  hastily,  I  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  their  respective  merits.  Dr 
Price's  book  seems  to  me  to  have  two  unpardon- 
able faults  :  Too  much  truth,  and  too  little  com- 
plaisance. Mr  Eden's  corrects  these  errors,  and 
may,  not  improperly  perhaps,  be  compared  to  a 
garden  full  of  the  sweetest  and  finest  flowers  in 
the  work],  but  with  little  or  nothing  to  eat. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Mr  Wyman,  since  the  world 
began,  there  have  been  but  two  general  ways  to 
govern  mankind,  by  kissing,  and  by  kicking. 
And  it  is  astonishing,  after  such  a  world  of  ex- 
perience, statesmen  have  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined which  is  the  best.  It  is  owing  to  this  I 
suppose,  that  the  ministry  of  this  enlightened 
age,  kiss  their  own  countrymen  upon  one  cheek, 
their  beloved  Irish  upon  both,  and  kick  Ameri- 
ca with  all  their  might. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  perceive  my  friend 
was  rather  giving  me  a  sketch  of  his  own  poli- 
tics, than  of  my  lord's  ;  I  endeavoured  therefore 
to  draw  him  back  to  his  original  ground  ;  but  I 
found  by  his  sparkling  eyes  and  increased  volu- 
bility, that  orderly  details  were  at  an  end. 
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Zoons,  says  he,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  opi- 
nions of  a  man,  who  never  formed  an  opinion 
in  his  life  ?  To  think  for  one's  self  has  no  defi- 
nition in  the  Court  vocabulary.  In  the  world 
at  large,  indeed,  there  are  a  few  who  think, 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  are  their  echoes.  But 
at  Versailles,  Madrid,  and  other  places  of  this 
stamp,  which  are  all  mightily  like  each  other, 
courtiers  are  the  universal  echoes  of  those  that 
will,  not  of  those  that  think. 

Sure,  my  friend,  says  I,  you  carry  your  sa- 
tire here  rather  too  far ;  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  government  require  intense  thought, 
and  unceasing  application. 

And  where  the  d— 1  will  they  get  it  ?  says 
he.  You  may  compare  government,  if  you  will, 
to  a  manufacture  of  buttons.  These  once  set 
on  foot,  will  continue  to  be  made;  well,  if 
the  master  looks  carefully  into  the  whole ;  ill, 
if  in  haste  to  go  to  dinner,  to  his  wench,  his 
bottle,  or  the  bowling-green,  he  gives  his  orders 
as  things  strike  him  at  a  single  view.  Now, 
whether  government  plays  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vident or  precipitate  master,  if  causes  are  to  be 

known  by  their  effects  let  effects  speak. 

Once  more  I  endeavoured  to  turn  my  ram- 
bling friend  back  to  the  business  of  my  good 
Lord  Winterbottom.  He  was  too  far  gone  for 
anything  but  invective. 

If,  says  he,  a  man  is  to  be  found  of  more  ser- 
vility at  St  James's,  or  tyranny  at  home,  send 
me  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Since  he  has  been 
in  possession  of  his  estate,  he  has  changed  his 
household,  I  mean  to  say  his  household  has 
changed,  three  times  over.  Many  of  his  ser- 
vants are  unpaid  to  this  hour,  and  for  his  trades- 
men, there  is  not  a  nobleman  in  town,  with  a 
more  numerous  band  of  supplicants.  In  short, 
the  man  has  a  mean  soul  and  a  corrupted  heart, 
and  there's  an  end  of  the  story. 

As  there  was  an  end  of  the  bottle  also,  which 
I  made  no  motion  of  renewing,  my  friend  took 
his  hat,  and  his  leave. 

And  who  is  this  extraordinary  personage,  you 
ask,  who  knows  so  much  of  my  lord,  and  my 
lord's  affairs  ?  His  gentleman,  Harry,  who  at- 
tended him  in  Italy  when  he  bargained  for  the 
Signora,  and  who  partook  of  the  buffets  and 
bruises,  in  the  famous  rural  excursion ;  who  left 
him  about  two  years  since,  having  served  him 
seven,  and  who  having  beseeched  him  a  twelve- 
month for  his  wages,  has  lately  had  the  spirit  to 
write  to  him,  that  he  will  seize  his  horses  upon 
the  road,  if  he  is  not  paid  without  farther  delay. 

This  man  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
cover an  estate  for,  about  two  hundred  a-year 
value.  He  is  extremely  grateful  for  this,  and 
as  he  is  sensible  also,  I  sometimes  see  him  with 
pleasure  ;  the  man;  though  he  loves  to  hear  him- 
self talk,  is  not  in  the  least  addicted  to  lying, 
save  when  he  abuses  ministry.  Thine, 

William  Wyman. 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

Yes,  thou  slanderer  of  the  lovely  sex,  I  do 
love ;  I  adore.  How  poor  is  language  !  We  call 
a  hundred  different  colours  by  the  name  of 
brown  :  we  call  those  fond  sensations  with  which 
Lucy  inspired  me  by  the  name  of  Love  :  the  re- 
spect, the  esteem,  the  reverence  I  feel  for  Anna- 
bella,  thou  also  callest  Love.  Be  it  so.  The  af- 
fections are  as  different  as  their  causes. 

If  there  could  be  such  a  woman  in  the  world ! 
If?  Heretic! 

I  communicated  the  contents  of  thy  last,  Ifs 
and  all,  to  the  lovely  sisters. 

A  penetrating  gentleman,  this  friend  of  yours, 
says  Miss  Peggy,  at  thy  insolent  accusation, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face.  As  I  live,  he 
blushes.  Look,  sister,  did  you  ever  see  a  man 
blush  before?  And  you,  too,  Anna?  Heyday! 
why  the  Counsellor  does  not  accuse  you  too, 
does  he  ? 

Unkind,  teazing,  perverse  Peggy,  says  Anna- 
bel la  u  Don't  let  us  mind  her,  Mr  Davis. 

We  went  on  with  the  letter.  Many  passages 
made  one  sister  merry,  the  other  sad. — To  what 
a  man,  says  the  eldest,  am  I  in  danger  of  being 
allied  !  Can  a  worse  fate  befall  a  woman  of  any 
sentiment,  than  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  can- 
not respect  ? 

And  yet  this  deplorable  misfortune,  replies 
the  youngest,  happens  every  day ;  and  women 
live  and  do  well  under  it. 

I  am  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  replies 
the  other  ;  and  so  determined  against  the  thing, 
that  I  will  sooner  endure  my  father's  cruellest 
displeasure,  than  submit  to  it. 

And  yet,  Heaven  knows,  says  she,  the  tears 
standing  in  her  lovely  eyes,  how  ill  I  am  quali- 
fied to  struggle  with  adversity.  I  have  no  friend 
on  whom  I  dare  intrude;  I  know  no  art  by 
which  I  can  earn  a  subsistence. 

How  the  mind  of  sensibility,  says  Peggy,  can 
frame  for  itself  deep  sorrows  out  of  trifles. 
What  likelihood,  dear  Annabella,  that  my  fa- 
ther should  proceed  to  such  extremities  as  to 
drive  us  from  his  house  ? 

Us !  Peggy  ?  replies  her  sister  ;  No,  it  would 
be  cruelty  extreme  to  involve  you  in  my  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  shall  be  Us,  for  all  that,  says  Peggy  ;  or 
if  I  am  deserted,  depend  upon  it,  the  next 
news  you  hear  will  be,  that  I  have  begged  your 
fortune  of  your  father,  and  am  become  a  coun- 
tess. With  sixty  thousand  pounds,  I  know  Lord 
Winterbottom  would  marry  Mother  Shipton. 
You  know  he  did  me  the  honour  to  offer  him- 
self, when  you  refused  him  two  years  since. 
But  at  that  time  I  was  a  giddy-headed  girl,  too 
proud  and  froppish  to  take  up  with  my  sister's 
leavings.- 

You  might,  indeed,  replies  Annabella,  have 
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refused  him  with  more  grace ;  as  I  remember  he 
durst  not  venture  upon  another  attack. 

No,  says  Peggy,  but  he  sent  Captain  Wycher- 
ley,  who  was  so  eloquently  ambiguous,  that  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  spoke  for  my  lord  or 
for  himself.  So,  putting  on  one  of  my  sweetest 
smiles,  I  asked  him  the  plain  question.  His  an- 
swer was  ambiguous  still ;  it  intimated  that  his 
mouth  spoke  one  language,  and  his  heart  an- 
other. 

I  told  him,  I  always  preferred  the  language 
of  the  heart.  This  gracious  speech  drove  away 
all  his  fears,  and  he  pleaded  for  himself  most 
piteously.  Having  heard  him  out,  I  told  him 
I  was  unfortunate  in  a  peculiar  aversion  I  had 
to  treachery,  and  begged  of  him,  when  he  did 
rne  the  honour  to  renew  his  suit,  he  would 
bring  my  lord's  consent  in  writing.  By  these 
silly  tricks  I  lost  them  both  ;  but  people  grow 
wiser  by  time  and  experience. 

At  this  instant,  entered  a  servant  with  tea, 
followed  by  the  Justice  with  a  cloudy  brow.  He 
never  spoke  to  me,  nor  scarcely  to  his  daugh- 
ters, whilst  this  social  repast  was  making,  but 
often  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  of  disdain. 
When  the  servant  was  withdrawn,  I  requested 
to  know  how  I  had  offended  him,  or  why  he 
was  pleased  to  regard  me  with  looks  so  different 
from  those  I  had  been  used  to  see. 

Mr  Davis,  said  he,  if  your  name  be  Davis, 
I  am  told  that  you  make  pretensions  to  my 
daughter  Annabella ;  and  that  it  is  on  your  ac- 
count she  refuses  Lord  Winterbottom,  and  dis- 
obeys her  father. 

You  are  misinformed,  sir. 

I  can't  tell  that,  Mr  Davis — you  are  quite  a 
stranger  here — You  don't  go  by  your  real  name 
they  say  ;  and  besides  you  are  a  man  of  no  pro- 
perty. 

Very  little,  indeed,  sir ;  as  to  my  name,  they 
who  told  you  what  it  was  not,  might  probably 
tell  you  what  it  was. 

No,  sir ;  but  they  told  me  you  had  been  a 
London  tradesman,  and  broke,  and  that  you 
lived  now  upon  charity. 

Whosoever  are  your  informers,  Mr  Whit- 
aker,  I  perceive  plainly  they  knew  more  than  they 
have  told  you:  it  is  possible,  also,  that  they 
might  tell  you  more  than  they  knew.  Will  it  be 
too  great  presumption  to  request  their  names  ? 

Lord  Winterbottom,  sir,  and  Captain  Wy- 
cherley.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  authority. 
You'll  not  give  'em  the  lie,  I  believe.  They  sup 
here  to-night.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr 
Davis,  my  lord  was  not  well  pleased  that  you  was 
introduced  before ;  so,  upon  that  account,  and 
because  of  the  reports  about  my  daughter,  I 
must  desire  you  not  to  come  here  any  more. 

You  are  master  in  your  own  house,  sir. 

And  is  it  possible,  papa,  said  Miss  Peggy,  you 
can  submit  to  be  dictated  to  what  company  you 
shall  entertain  at  your  own  house,  by  Lord  Win- 
terbottom, or  any  lord  on  earth  ?  . 

Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs  Prateapace.    If  Mr 


Davis  was  a  gentleman,  and  known  to  be  such, 
it  would  be  another  thing. 

Whatsoever  I  am,  Mr  Whitaker,  I  will  never 
intrude  into  any  gentleman's  house  against  his 
will.  In  one  respect  only,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
do  myself  justice.  You  may  boast  of  possess- 
ing two  of  the  most  lovely  of  women.  If  I  had 
fortune  or  merit  to  entitle  me  to  either  of  them, 
I  should,  though  with  diffidence,  petition  for 
happiness.  But  as  I  am,  the  idea  is  totally  ab- 
surd. No,  sir,  I  would  serve  them  most  will- 
ingly at  the  expense  of  my  life,  and  it  is  paying 
them  no  great  compliment  neither.  My  mis- 
fortunes have  made  me  weary  of  it.  To  ally 
them  to  my  broken  fortunes,  would  be  at  once 
the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  mine. 

The  pearly  drop  stood  in  Peggy's  eyes.  An- 
nabella concealed  her  emotions  by  a  handker- 
chief thrown  over  her  face.  The  Justice  was 
somewhat  moved. 

Well,  well,  says  he,  Mr  Davis,  if  it  be  as  you 
say — 

But  it  is  not  as  Mr  Davis  says,  papa  ;  for  I  de- 
clare I  should  have  more  peace  in  allying  myself 
to  his  broken  fortunes,  than  to  those  of  any  lord, 
gamester,  or  debauchee  alive. 

You  would,  minx,  would  you  ?  And  what  da 
you  say,  mistress,  turning  to  Annabella,  are  you 
of  the  same  opinion  ? 

I  am,  sir.  At  the  same  time  must  beg  leave 
to  assure  you,  I  am  desirous  of  no  alliance  at 
all.  I  have  been  the  happiest  of  creatures  un- 
der your  roof,  and  in  your  protection.  I  wish 
for  no  change.  Do  not,  dear  sir,  force  me 
to  marry  against  my  own  consent,  and  you 
shall  never  reproach  me  with  marrying  against 
yours. 

Dear  papa,  says  Peggy,  what  punishment  can 
be  half  so  bad,  as  to  be  tied  to  an  odious  man 
for  life? 

Odious !  hussy ;  Lord  Winterbottom  odi- 
ous ! 

Odious,  papa.  A  detestable  time-serving 
wretch ;  half  undone  by  gaming,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  an  Italian  mistress. 

Did  ever  anybody  hear  such  impudence  !  Was 
ever  man  so  plagued  !  One  daughter  disobe- 
dient, the  other  saucy.  I  protest  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  turn  you  both  out  of  doors  this  minute. 

Do,  papa,  says  Peggy ;  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  us,  you  know  ; 
and  a  workhouse  with  content,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  enviable  situation,  compared  with  the  pagean- 
tries of  greatness,  and  an  aching  heart. 

Good  God  !  good  God !  did  anybody  ever  hear 
the  like  ?  A  workhouse  ! 

Dear  papa,  says  Annabella,  throwing  herself 
at  her  father's  knees,  pardon  my  sister  Peggy. 
Her  apprehensions  for  me  make  her  bold  beyond 
her  gentle  nature.  She  knows  how  miserable  a 
marriage  with  Lord  Winterbottom  would  make 
me.   Dear  papa  !  

Well,  get  up,  get  up,  Annabella  ;  I  protest  I 
don't  know  what  to  do — Made  a  bargain  with 
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my  lord — a  fine  jointure — settlements  almost 
completed — My  daughter  a  countess— Family 
ennobled  Anny,  I  will  give  thee  ten  thou- 
sand more,  if  thou  wilt  have  him. 

Give  me  twenty  thousand  less,  dear  papa,  and 
make  me  happy.  Or  give  it  to  my  lord,  for,  be- 
lieve me,  sir,  it  is  his  only  object.  Let  me  still 
find  my  greatest  happiness  in  pleasing  my  dear 
father. 

Give  him  my  fortune  into  the  bargain,  papa, 
says  Peggy,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  by 
her  sister's  sid And  love  us  as  you  used  to  do, 
papa,  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it,  and  when 
we  cry  for  husbands,  whip  us. 

There  was  such  a  mixture  of  drollness  and 
duty  in  this  address  of  Peggy,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man lost  his  anger. 

Well,  well,  says  he,  get  up,  get  up— We'll  see 
what's  to  be  done — I'll  talk  to  my  lord  about  it. 

It  gives  me,  says  I,  infinite  happiness  to  see 
this  reconciliation.  May  it  never  be  interrupted  ! 
I  will  be  no  impediment  to  its  duration.  For 
though  the  condescending  goodness  of  your 
amiable  daughters  has  given  me  much  happi- 
ness, and  sweetly  alleviated  the  remembrance  of 
some  misfortunes  that  hung  heavy  upon  me ;  yet 
I  know  too  well  the  value  of  domestic  felicity, 
to  disturb  it  by  my  intrusion.  I  go,  sir,  to  ful- 
fil the  sentence  of  your  banishment.  If  ever 
the  particulars  of  my  unfortunate  life  come  to  be 
known  to  you,  you  will  find  it  stained  with  no 
dishonour,  nor  will  you  blush  for  the  guest  you 
have  admitted. — Once  more,  ladies,  let  me  .ac- 
knowledge your  kind  condescension,  and  wish 
you  every  degree  of  human  felicity.  It  would 
have  been  the  summit  of  mine  to  have  been  still 
favoured  with  your  friendship. 

With  a  full  bosom,  I  hastily  withdrew,  not- 
withstanding I  heard  the  Justice's  voice,  as  it 
seemed  irresolutely,  calling  me  back,  and  the 
lovely  girls  sobbing  too  audibly  for  my  peace. 

William,  I  have  set  thee  up  the  monitor  of 
my  paths.  Be  free  in  thy  reprehensions  when 
it  appears  that  I  deserve  them ;  but  do  not  tax 
thy  time  and  friendship  with  regularity  of  cor- 
respondence ;  nor  think  I  am  unjust  enough  to 
require  an  answer  to  every  frivolous  and  idle 
letter  I  send  thee.  Only  when  leisure  serves, 
remember  me  the  continuation  of  poor  Kitty 
Ross's  history  ;  for,  whatsoever  I  may  feel  for 
myself,  it  does  not  dispose  me  to  feel  the  less  for 
others.  Thine, 

Henry  Davis. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Barbara  Downs. 
I  Am  going,  William,  to  strip  me  of  all  co- 
vering ;  to  put  into  thy  hands  the  rod  of  satire, 
and  submit  me  to  the  lash.  I  am  going  to  con- 
fess my  weakness. 


Three  days  after  the  dispatch  of  my  last,  I 
remained  at  home,  forlorn,  desolate,  full  of  bra- 
vadoes and  challenges  to  the  grim  monarch,  the 
son  of  Sin  and  Satan,  to  come  and  strike. 

I  traced,  as  well  as  my  disordered  mind  would 
permit,  my  past  misfortunes,  and  present  afflic- 
tions, to  their  source.  All  originated,  one  way 
or  other,  in  the  detested  modes  of  polished  life. 
What  else  corrupted  the  heart  of  Lucy,  and  has 
perverted  the  understanding  of  Mr  Whitaker  ? 
I  will  go,  says  I,  to  a  country  of  pure  and  sim- 
ple manners.  I  will  seek  simplicity  in  the  pays 
de  Vaud  ;  I  will  climb  the  rocks  of  Meillery  ; 
and,  if  I  can  find  the  spot,  I  will  live  and  die 
where  Julia  lived  and  died ;  Julia  Wolmar,  the 
most  virtuous  of  her  sex.  I  sketched,  in  my 
imagination,  the  face,  the  features,  of  this  lovely 
woman;  but,  howsoever  I  began  the  portrait, 
the  end  was  Annabella.  Now,  William,  ex- 
ult in  thy  prophecy,  insult  me  with  thy  wis- 
dom ;  I  confess  I  love ;  but  do  not  think  me  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  imagine  that  I 
admit  of  hope,  or  of  a  thought  detrimental  to 
Annabella. 

No,  I  will  go.  Any  distance  is  better  than  the 
infinite  distance  of  Tantalus  ;  and  if  I  had  free 
ingress,  as  I  once  had,  the  daily  sight  of  the 
amiable  fair  one  may  be  a  cordial  to  me,  but  can 
never  be  a  medicine. 

I  will  go.  i  This  resolution  I  should  have  put 
in  practice  when  first  I  formed  it,  had  not  the 
image  of  Annabella,  in  tears,  in  despair,  inter- 
vened ;  against  which,  reason,  philosophy,  

Aerial  vapours !  what  are  ye  ? 

In  one  of  my  most  gloomy  fits,  Sir  Ambrose 
Archer  did  me  the  honour  to  call.  Since  the  day 
of  our  accidental  meeting  with  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  at  Mr  Whitaker's,  our  acquaintance  had 
grown  almost  to  an  intimacy. — You  must  go 
home  with  me  to-night,  Davis,  says  he,  my  sister 
has  a  commission  to  give  you. 

Ladies'  favours  should  be  always  attended  to, 
Sir  Ambrose,  but  I  am  not  well. 

I  know  it,  Davis,  that  is  my  reason  for  call- 
ing you  forth  ;  my  sister  may  have  another. 

You  will  excuse  me  this  evening,  Sir  Am- 
brose ;  I  have  been  much  indisposed  these  three 
days. 

I  know  it,  Davis ;  your  disorder  began  about 
seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  It  is  the 
plague,  I  believe.  Anny  and  Peggy  Whitaker 
seem  to  be  infected.  I  think  myself  safe  in  vi- 
siting amongst  you,  because  it  seldom  attacks 
males  at  my  time  of  life.  Females,  who  have 
not  had  it  in  their  youth,  are  seldom  secure.  I 
am  anxious  for  my  poor  sister,  who,  ever  since 
she  honoured  you  with  her  presence  at  tea,  has 
been  lavish  in  the  praise  of  your  bachelor-like 
neatness,  and  other  cleanly  qualities,  which  I 
cannot  now  stay  to  enumerate. — Come  along. — 
This  compulsion  was  of  too  good-natured  a  cast 
to  be  resisted. 

As  we  walked,  I  have  been  witness,  says  he, 
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of  a  whimsical  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  at 
Justice  Whitaker's  this  morning,  into  whose 
parlour  I  entered  with  my  usual  freedom,  and 
found  the  Justice  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state, 
with  all  the  insignia  of  magistracy  upon  him  ; 
that  is  to  say,  blue  morocco  slippers,  a  green 
velvet  cap,  and  a  morning  gown  of  many  colours. 
Annabella  was  crying,  and  Peggy  biting  her 
nails  for  vexation. 

Let  us  appeal  to  Sir  Ambrose,  papa,  says 
Peggy,  after  the  usual  salutations.  . 

Appeal  me  no  appeals,  says  the  Justice  •  is 
Sir  Ambrose  your  father  ?  Did  he  beget  you  ? 
Did  he  bring  you  up  ?  What  will  this  world 
come  to  !  Paternal  authority  set  at  nought  by 
girls  in  bibs  ! 

Girls  in  bibs  should  not  be  given  away  in 
marriage,  papa,  replies  Peggy. 

No,  not  by  their  fathers  ;  but  they  can  fling 
themselves  away  fast  enough.  I  shall  have 
Anny,  or  you,  for  I  don't  know  which  is  the  for- 
wardest,  throw  yourselves  out  of  the  window, 
into  the  arms  of  that  scoundrel  Davis.  But  I'll 
trounce  him  ;  I'll  scour  the  country  of  him,  I 
warrant  you.  A  broken  rascal,  to  pretend  to  a 
daughter  of  mine  !  A  damned  specious  fellow  ! 

A  damned  specious  fellow  indeed,  says  I,  if 
he  deserves  all  this.  Are  you  sure  you  have  good 
authority  for  this  abuse  ? 

Authority,  Sir  Ambrose  !  the  best  authority. 
Lord  Winterbottom  and  Captain  Wycherley 
have  told  me  all  about  him  ;  the  fellow's  not 
worth  a  groat.  Pretend  to  a  daughter  of  mine  ! 

And  did  Lord  Winterbottom,  papa,  says 
Peggy,  tell  you  also,  that  Mr  Davis  pretended 
to  a  daughter  of  yours  ? 

Yes,  he  did,  minx.  And  how  you  met  him 
every  evening  in  the  grove  ;  and  Captain  Wy- 
cherley overheard  him  making  downright  love 
to  your  sister. 

Captain  Wycherley  surely  should  have  ass's 
ears  by  the  length  of  them,  replies  Peggy,  for  I 
am  sure  I  heard  no  such  thing,  and  I  was  never 
from  my  sister's  side.  And  does  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  really  mean  to  carry  Annabella  by  these 
mean  and  infamous  arts  ?  Heaven  knows,  I  love 
my  sister,  dearly  love  her ;  but  I  declare  I  would 
sooner  mourn  for  her  at  the  grave,  than  assist 
at  her  nuptials  with  such  a  despicable  wretch. 

Here's  impudence  for  you  !  says  the  Justice, 
blowing  and  puffing  with  anger.  Thank  God, 
Sir  Ambrose,  you  have  no  daughters  to  plague 
you. 

Would  to  Heaven,  Mr  Whitaker,  I  had  a 
couple  not  a  jot  better  or  worse  than  these  two 
disobedient  headstrong  girls  of  yours  !  I  would 
soon  cure  them  of  rebellion. 

Ay,  Sir  Ambrose,  you  are  a  man  of  sense.  I 
know  what  ought  to  be  too,  but  then  I  have  not 
your  steadiness,  Sir  Ambrose ;  my  heart's  too 
tender;  I  am  too  easily  mollified.  However, 
they  shall  see  that  I  can  persevere  upon  occasion 
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as  well  as  another  person.  They  shall  know  that, 
when  I  am  once  firmly  resolved,  my  will  shall 
be  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  And  I  declare,  that  you,  Annabella, 
shall  marry  Lord  Winterbottom  within  this  fort- 
night, or  I  will  renounce  you  for  a  daughter. 
My  lord  has  convinced  me  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  act  with  proper  dignity. 

My  lord  has  convinced  you  of  it !  says  Anna- 
bella, who  had  never  before  looked  up.  My  dear 
sir,  I  honour  and  respect  you  as  my  father,  and 
will  ever  be  obedient  to  all  your  lawful  com- 
mands ;  but  everything  I  hear  of  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  that  he  is  a 
monster  of  baseness.  Sooner  than  marry  him,  I 
will  wed  my  grave.  Therefore,  if  no  prayers,  no 
entreaties,  can  alter  your  resolution,  renounce 
me,  sir,  consign  me  to  my  fate  at  once;  and 
suffer  me  to  find,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  very  little 
repose  that  will  be  my  portion  on  this  side  the 
tomb. 

Oh,  Davis  !  the  sweet  solemnity  of  this  ! 

Peggy  rose  immediately,  and,  approaching  her 
father  with  the  air  of  a  supplicant,  begged  him 
to  sign  her  mittimus  also ;  for  that  she  had  as 
good  a  right  to  persecution,  and  even  to  martyr- 
dom, as  Annabella  herself ;  since  she  was  not  a 
jot  behind  her  in  detestation  of  tyranny,  and 
abhorrence  of  Lord  Winterbottom. 

The  Justice  bounced  up  in  his  chair;  I 
thought  he  would  have  beat  her.  There,  there, 
Sir  Ambrose,  says  he,  look  now,  what  unheard- 
of  assurance  !  I'll  turn  'em  out  of  doors  this  very 
night.  They  shall  sleep  no  more  under  my  roof. 
Vipers,  vipers  !  This  is  what  you  would  do,  Sir 
Ambrose,  is  it  not  ? 

Not  quite,  Mr  Whitaker ;  I  think  I  should 
take  a  more  effectual  method. 

Let  me  know  it,  let  me  know  it,  Sir  Am- 
brose. Good  Lord,  what  plagues  are  headstrong 
daughters ! 

If  you  will  permit  the  ladies  to  retire  to  their 
own  apartment,  my  best  advice  shall  be  entirely 
at  your  service. 

Get  you  gone,  gipsies  !  Come  no  more  in  my 
presence  till  you  are  sent  for. — And  now,  Sir 
Ambrose,  impart,  impart. 

Why,  faith  and  troth,  Mr  Whitaker,  though 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  tell  you  so  before  your 
daughters,  in  my  opinion,  your  conduct  in  this 
affair  is  not  altogether  right. 

The  Justice  stared. — Hah  !  says  he. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find  in  all  Mr  Burn's 
adjudged  cases,  one  that  will  justify  you  in  for- 
cing your  daughter  to  marry  against  her  will. 

Zoons,  man,  what  occasion  is  there  for  law  to 
make  children  obey  their  fathers  ? 

The  law,  Mr  Whitaker,  must  always  be  un- 
happily employed  in  cases  of  domestic  dissen- 
sion ;  but  if  it  is,  you  will  find  that  children 
have  rights  of  law  as  well  as  parents,  and  this 
is  one  of  them. 
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Well,  if  I  can't  make  'em  marry  as  I  like,  I 
can  turn  'em  out  of  doors,  can't  I  ? 

You  may,  but  not  without  a  maintenance. 
Give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  Mr  Whitaker,  why 
you  would  marry  your  daughter  to  Lord  Win- 
terbottom  ? 

Why,  is  not  he  a  lord  ?  is  not  he  a  great  man 
at  court  ?  is  not  he  mortal  rich  ?  and  won't  he 
make  her  a  good  settlement  ? 

He  may  be  all  these  things,  for  aught  I  know. 
I  allow  that  he  may  make  her  great,  but  if  he 
makes  her  miserable  also,  I  doubt  the  bargain 
will  go  against  her. 

Make  her  miserable  !  Fiddle  faddle  !  How 
should  he  make  her  miserable?  She'll  have 
everything  she  wants ;  ride  in  her  own  coach 
and  six,  and  take  place  of  every  baronet's  lady 
in  the  kingdom. 

Why,  these  are  fine  things,  to  be  sure ;  but 
I  believe  you  perfectly  well  know  that  their  va- 
lue is  not  in  the  things  themselves,  but  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  possess  them. 

To  be  sure,  I  know  that— Do  you  take  me  for 
a  fool  ?  And  what  hinders  her  imagination  ? 
Why  can't  she  think  as  well  of  these  things  as 
other  people  ? 

Because  she  thinks  well  of  certain  other  things, 
which  your  great  folks,  who  delight  in  wealth 
and  grandeur,  seldom  think  of  at  all.  She  thinks 
well  of  piety,  benevolence,  humility,  social  af- 
fection, and  the  peaceable  virtues  of  domestic 
life.  Now,  it  commonly  happens  all  the  world 
over,  that  those  people  who  are  really  fond  of 
these,  seldom  care  a  farthing  for  the  other. 

It  makes  me  mad  to  hear  you  talk,  Sir  Am- 
brose :  Will  a  coach  and  six,  and  a  great  estate, 
hinder  her  from  being  as  good  as  ever  she  has  a 
mind  ? 

That's  not  the  argument.  I  say  they  are 
things  indifferent  to  her ;  she  cares  not  about 
them ;  consequently,  they  cannot  make  her  hap- 
py. Now,  I  dare  say  also  she  has  got  it  in 
her  head,  that  a  man  who  prefers  debauchery 
to  piety,  dissipation  to  benevolence,  pride  to 
humility,  and  the  glare  of  public  life  to  quiet 
enjoyment,  cannot  be  a  good  husband  ■  and  un- 
less a  good  husband  can  be  had,  it  is  better  to 
have  none  at  all.  There  are  a  multitude  of  fine 
ladies,  it  is  true,  who  think  in  a  different  man- 
ner; but  since  your  daughter  is  not  one  of  them, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  she  will  follow  their 
examples.  Before  this  marriage  came  upon  the 
carpet,  I  think,  Mr  Whitaker,  I  have  heard  you 
praise  your  daughters  for  being  the  best  and 
most  dutiful  children  in  the  world. 

So  they  were,  and  I  was  always  a  good  father  ; 
and  now  I  want  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  settle 
them  well  in  the  world,  they  are  undutiful ! 
And  here  you  talk  and  talk,  Sir  Ambrose,  round 
about  the  bush,  and  all  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
when  you  said  you  would  teach  me  to  cure  them 
of  their  rebellion. 

I  will  tell  you  my  method  in  few  words.  Let 


them  choose  husbands  for  themselves.  If  they 
are  good,  they  will  have  what  they  want ;  if  bad, 
they  can't  blame  you. 

0  Lord,  0  Lord !  to  hear  people  talk !  Give 
'em  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  throw 
away  upon  some  riff-raff  beggarly  fellow,  be- 
cause he  can  prate  about  piety  and  virtue  ! 

Pray,  Mr  Whitaker,  what  did  you  say  to  your 
father,  when  he  proposed  to  you  to  decline  your 
addresses  to  the  beautiful  mother  of  these  young 
ladies,  and  marry  Miss  Humphries,  who  was 
rich,  and  about  your  own  age  ? 

1  see  what  you  would  be  at,  Sir  Ambrose,  but 
the  comparison  won't  hold.  Miss  Humphries 
was  crooked,  and  the  small-pox  had  robbed  her 
of  an  eye,  and  seamed  her  face  till  she  was  quite 
a  fright.  Now,  my  lord  is  as  personable  a  man 
as  you'll  desire  to  see  in  a  hundred. 

Yes,  the  man  has  a  good  outside.  Unfortu- 
nately your  daughter  looks  within,  and  thinks 
Lord  Winterbottom's  mind  quite  as  crooked  as 
Miss  Humphries's  body. 

Why,  I  never  heard  anything  bad  of  Lord 
Wintei  bottom,  more  than  doing  what  most  young 
noblemen  do. 

Faith,  sir,  and  that's  bad  enough,  I  think.  But 
there  are  many  young  gentlemen  who  gamble, 
drink,  and  drab,  and  run  through  their  estates 
with  infinite  velocity,  who  pay  their  debts,  not- 
withstanding, as  long  they  are  able,  act  with  ho- 
nour and  justice  in  their  dealings,  and  preserve 
themselves  free  and  independent  of  court  slavery. 
I  make  this  distinction  for  my  own  sake.  I  was 
a  fool  when  I  was  young,  but  never  a  rogue. 
And  will  ycu  say,  Sir  Ambrose,  that  my  Lord 

Winterbottom  

Sir,  I  will  be  no  man's  accuser,  make  your 
own  inquiries.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  is  possible 
you  should  carry  your  error  so  far  as  really  to 
turn  your  daughters  out  of  your  house,  mine 
shall  be  their  asylum ;  and  my  fortune,  such 
as  it  is,  at  their  service.  No  man  shall  insult 
them,  under  my  protection,  with  impunity,  let 
his  rank  be  what  it  will.  So,  my  good  neighbour, 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  and  hope,  when  I 
see  you  again,  to  see  you  with  better  thoughts. 

By  this  time,  dear  Wyman,  we  had  reached 
Sir  Ambrose's  house  ;  and  though  I  had  seldom 
spoke  during  the  baronet's  narrative,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  see,  by  many  a  sigh  which  I  strove  in 
vain  to  suppress,  how  much  I  was  interested  in 
the  detail. 

Sir  Ambrose  introduced  me  to  his  sister,  who 
received  me  with  all  the  good  humour  a  lady, 
not  much  habituated  to  that  quality,  could  Avell 
be  supposed  to  assume. 

To  a  lover  of  delicacy,  I  imagine  the  least  of- 
fensive thing  belonging  to  this  lady,  except  her 
money,  would  be  her  age. 

She  is  very  tall,  and  very  thin ;  of  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  extremely  meagre.  A  physiog- 
nomist, on  observing  the  entire  cast  of  feature, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  care,  envy,  and 
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calumny,  resided  within  ;  and  physiognomists 
are  sometimes  right. 

Observing,  during  our  tea,  that  I  was  pensive 
and  out  of  spirits,  she  endeavoured  to  be  un- 
commonly lively,  and  entertained  me  with  many 
a  curious  anecdote  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
would  soon  have  convinced  me,  could  I  have 
given  entire  credit  to  the  fair  relater,  that  my 
lot  was  cast  amongst  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

But  this  lady's  chief  merit  consists  in  draw- 
ing of  character,  or,  in  other  words,  in  being  a 
portrait-painter  of  deformity. 

Miss  Delane,  purdigiously  conceited  of  her 
arts,  because,  forsooth,  her  father's  a  parson, 
as  the  impudence  to  set  her  cap  at  Captain  Wy- 
cherley,  Lord  help  her  !  As  if  a  man  in  his  style 
of  life  could  take  up  with  such  an  one  as  she, 
without  a  penny  to  her  portion. 

Those  purse-proud  hussies  the  Whitakers, 
what  a  rout  do  they  make  !  Turning  up  their 
noses  at  my  Lord  Winterbottom,  I'll  assure 
ye !  Marry  come  up  !  Nothing  less  than  a  du- 
chess will  serve  their  turns,  I  suppose.  Mar- 
ry come  up  !  Who  was  their  great-grandfa- 
ther, I  wonder !  That  pert  chit,  Peggy,  must 
be  ripping  up  pedigrees,  truly  !  She  told  me 
t'other  day,  Ctptain  Wycherley  was  the  son  of 
a  butcher,  only  because  he  chose  to  enter  into 
close  conversation  with  me,  rather  than  flirt 
with  her  flippant  ladyship.  And  what  if  he 
was  ?  Every  man's  the  son  of  his  own  works. 
He's  a  man  of  purdigious  fine  sense,  and  mon- 
strous handsome. 

Thus  did  this  entertaining  lady  spin  out  the 
social  hour  of  tea.  Sir  Ambrose  makes  it  a  rule 
never  to  contradict  her,  and  indeed  seldom  at- 
tends to  what  she  says.  I  grew  so  totally  weary, 
that  I  rose  to  go  home,  regardless  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  brother  and  sister  to  spend  the 
evening.  He  would  needs  accompany  me  home- 
wards. 

I  see,  says  he,  you  are  disgusted  with  my  sis- 
ter ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  expect  you  to  comply 
with  a  request  I  had  to  make  you.  You  must 
know  she  has  five  thousand  pounds  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  Wycherley  has  got  scent  of  it.  In 
consequence  he  pays  her  all  manner  of  attention, 
and  will,  I  fear,  carry  her  off,  if  I  don't  take 
care  to  prevent  it.  It  is  true,  I  should  be  al- 
most as  glad  as  she,  to  have  her  married  ;  but 
cannot  bear  a  scoundrel  of  his  stamp  for  a  bro- 
ther-in-law. Of  late  she  has  been  something 
lavish  of  her  praise  of  you,  as  well  as  of  the 
captain,  and,  I  make  no  doubt,  if  you  could  con- 
quer your  disgust,  so  far  as  to  pay  her  a  few  ci- 
vilities, she  would  take  them  for  marks  of  pas- 
sion. By  this  means  I  could  contrive  to  get 
rid  of  Wycherley,  without  involving  you  in  the 
least ;  and  you  would  do  us  both  an  essential 
benefit. 

I  told  Sir  Ambrose,  that  though  I  was  no 
friend  to  deceit  anyhow  applied,  I  could  not 
deny  him  my  assistance  on  this  occasion,  as  far 


as  a  little  general  flattery  would  go ;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  was  really  too  ill  to  support  anything  of 
the  kind. 

You  are  in  love,  Davis,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  disease  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica. 

I  must  not  contradict  you,  Sir  Ambrose,  be- 
cause I  cannot  tell  precisely  what  feelings  go 
under  that  universal  denomination ;  but  this  I 
certainly  know,  I  have  none  of  the  views  usually 
ascribed  to  lovers.  I  have,  for  myself,  neither 
hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  wishes ;  but  for  Annabella, 
if  she  would  be  mine  to-morrow,  I  should,  for 
her  own  sake,  reject  her. 

I  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  mankind, 
Davis,  but  I  give  it  up  for  ever,  if  you  are  the 
impostor  some  busy  circulators  of  calumny 
would  have  us  believe. 

Of  what  am  I  accused,  Sir  Ambrose  ? 

Of  peccadilloes  in  trade,  which  have  laid  you 
under  the  necessity  of  concealing  yourself,  and 
of  changing  your  name. 

That  I  have  changed  my  name  I  own ;  but 
for  reasons  of  a  far  different  kind.  The  rest  of 
the  charge  is  totally  false. 

The  world  is  so  good-natured  a  thing,  and, 
like  my  sister,  draws  its  conclusions  so  chari- 
tably, that,  unless  your  reasons  are  strong  in- 
deed, you  will  hardly  be  able  to  defend  that 
step. 

The  world  is  welcome,  Sir  Ambrose.  In  these 
circumstances,  however,  it  is  doubly  kind  in  you 
to  take  the  generous  notice  of  me  you  do.  As 
to  giving  good  reasons  for  my  change  of  name, 
it  is,  I  believe,  an  impossible  matter.  They  are 
grounded  on  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  con- 
demned even  by  my  own  judgment.  I  am 
ashamed  to  ask  you,  Sir  Ambrose,  but  if  you  will 
mortify  with  me  to-night  upon  toasted  cheese 
and  ale,  which,  upon  my  honour,  is  my  best  pro- 
vision, I  think  I  can  convince  you  that  poverty 
is  my  greatest  crime. 

After  some  pressing,  Sir  Ambrose  accepted  my 
invitation ;  I  told  my  little  tale  without  dis- 
guise— gave  him  proofs  of  the  truth — and  drew 
from  him  several  testimonies  of  a  feeling  heart. 

He  offered  me  his  friendship,  his  purse  and 
assistance,  with  great  seeming  cordiality — 
wished  his  own  youth  had  been  marked  with 
errors  of  as  venial  a  kind — Congratulated  me 
upon  my  friend — Joined  him  in  condemnation  of 
my  retirement — Engaged  to  be  attentive  to  Peg- 
gy and  Annabella — and  took  his  leave.  Weari- 
ness makes  me  hurry  over  the  latter  part  of  the 
conversation,  and  conclude — Thine, 

Dear  William  

Henry  Davis. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Davis. 

London. 

Were  it  not  for  those  sinkings  of  the  mind, 
so  unworthy  of  a  man,  that  a  woman  might  be 
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ashamed  of  them,  which  appear  in  thy  last  let- 
ters, I  could  take  an  interest  in  them.  But  that 
confounded  habit,  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
common  sense ;  that  artificial  mode  of  thinking, 
or  of  feeling,  I  know  not  which,  which  those 
who  have  it,  and  those  who  would  be  thought 
to  have  it,  agree  to  call  by  the  flowing  name  of 
sensibility,  spoils  you  for  a  man,  whether  you 
act  or  write.  When  a  man  cannot  get  the 
thing  he  wants,  what  a  plague  has  he  to  do,  but 
make  himself  easy  without  it  ? 

Oh,  but,  say  you,  the  world  cannot  subsist 
without  the  tender  charities,  and  the  tender 
charities  can  subsist  only  in  minds  sensible  to 
the  woes  of  others. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  I  object  equally  to 
insensible,  and  to  too  sensible  minds.  There  is  a 
medium,  a  boundary,  fixed  by  the  nature  of 
things,  which  it  is  folly  to  pass.  Would  you 
have  mankind  feel  for  themselves  and  others, 
till  ease  and  happiness  were  banished  the  world  ? 
And  would  not  this  be  the  case  if  every  one 
could  really  say,  what  the  affected  lady  says, 
"Alas!  I  feel  too  sensibly  for  my  peace?"  In  short, 
this  overmuch  of  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  mind, 
and  those  who  have  it  are  such  fools  to  think  it 
virtue.  One  consolation  is,  the  affectation  of  it 
is  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  the  reality  ;  other- 
wise it  would  be  almost  as  mortal  to  public  tran- 
quillity, as  that  other  pest  of  human  kind — the 
fashion.  Heaven  confound  'em  both ! 

Here  is  my  Hibernian  now,  as  you  call  her, 
the  most  enchanting,  silly  woman,  for  aught  I 
know,  in  the  universe.  To-day  I  am  transported 
with  her  sense,  her  goodness,  and  her  beauty ; 
to-morrow  overwhelmed  with  her  sensibility, 
till  I  can  neither  recognize  my  own  natural  face 
in  the  glass,  nor  guess  at  my  sex  with  any  tole- 
rable certainty. 

And  I  have  the  remainder  of  her  story  to  com- 
municate, a  story  of  sensibility  that  is  to  tear 
thy  heart  with  sweet  distress  and  pleasing  tor- 
ture. That  is  the  cant,  I  believe.  But  this, 
according  to  the  old  homely  adage,  would  be 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle ;  and,  besides,  I 
have  a  little  affair  of  fashion  upon  my  hands, 
which  I  must  get  rid  of,  by  venting  my  spleen 
somewhere. 

Thou  knowest  I  do  not  entirely  depend  for  a 
livelihood  upon  the  sweat  of  my  brains.  On  the 
contrary,  if  I  can  put  my  faith  in  apiece  of  vellum, 
called  a  Survey  of  lands  belonging  to  William 
Wyman,  Esquire,  of  Norton,  in  comitatu  Hants, 
I  have  507  acres,  3  roods,  12  perches,  of  good  ara- 
ble and  pasture.  Nearly  the  half  of  these  were 
set  about  thirty  years  ago  to  Thomas  Stubbs,  an 
industrious  young  fellow,  new  married,  whose 
fund,  with  that  of  his  wife's,  amounted  to  £350, 
and  upwards. 

When  I  left  my  father's  house  to  "  study 
Shakespeare  in  the  inns  of  court,"  Thomas  was 
as  topping  a  farmer  as  most  in  those  parts.  His 
house  was  plentifully  provided  with  good  brown 


bread,  milk,  cheese,  and  bacon.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  beef,  of  which  an  ample  provision  of 
broth  was  made  ;  and  now  and  then  they  even 
ventured  upon  a  barn-door  fowl.  Good  small 
beer  all  the  year  about,  and  at  Christmas  and 
the  wake,  two  jolly  seasons  in  which  they  en- 
tertained their  friends  with  the  most  unbounded 
liberality,  a  good  barrel  of  ale. 

The  apparel  of  honest  Thomas  for  every  day, 
was  a  fustian  coat  and  waistcoat,  buckskin 
breeches,  stockings  thicker  than  a  modern  shoe- 
sole,  and  hobnail  shoes,  which  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven could  not  penetrate.  His  Sunday  finery 
was  a  sort  of  blue-grey  homespun  uniform,  the 
manufacture  of  his  dear  Martha,  who  was  a 
very  decent  body,  and  delighted  to  be  clothed 
in  good  linsey-woolsey,  the  work  of  her  own 
hands. 

One  son  and  two  daughters  were  all  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  by  night ;  fine,  heal- 
thy, mischievous  children  as  could  well  be  de- 
sired. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  my  estate  about  three 
years  since,  I  took  up  my  abode  two  or  three 
days  with  honest  Thomas,  as  being  my  princi- 
pal tenant.  I  did  not  doubt  but  the  good  folks 
would  exert  themselves  for  my  entertainment, 
and  that  I  should  create  a  monstrous  bustle,  and 
a  furious  ravage  amongst  the  poultry.  Alas  ! 
they  were  accustomed  to  entertain  as  fine  fel- 
lows as  myself  any  day  in  the  year.  Without 
any  appearance  of  exertion,  the  table  was  regu- 
larly served  with  a  variety  of  butcher's  meat ; 
good  ale  as  plenty  as  water  ;  and  when  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  two  decanters  upon  stands  appear- 
ed, labelled  Sherry,  and  Red-Port.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  hot  rolls,  were  our  breakfast,  and  our  even- 
ings concluded  with  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Thomas,  though  much  altered  in  dress,  I  knew 
again ;  but  of  my  old  friend  Martha,  very  little 
remained.  The  house,  too,  was  altered  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  parlour  was  honoured  with  a 
boarded  floor  ;  the  little  window  was  changed 
into  a  sash ;  and  the  whited  wall  had  given  place 
to  paper. 

The  well-dressed  Mrs  Stubbs  presented  me 
her  two  daughters,  very  elegant  figures,  with  fa- 
shionable heads,  a  peck  in  magnitude.  The  eld- 
est about  nineteen,  the  youngest  a  year  less  ; 
both  pretty  enough.  Master  Tommy,  the  old- 
est of  all,  was  a  strapping  youth  with  a  bushy 
head  of  hair,  reduced  to  order  by  the  curling 
irons,  and  tied  behind  in  a  club.  This  young 
gentleman,  his  father  being  so  mortal  well  to 
pass  in  the  world,  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school, 
where,  besides  writing  and  accompts,  his  mas- 
ters amused  him  with  Mr  Lilly's  Grammar, 
and  having  travelled  him  through  forty  pages  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity 
of  Ciesar's  Commentaries ;  all  in  four  years'  time. 
But  this  rapid  progress  in  erudition  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  recall  to  the  tail  of  the  plough. 

The  young  ladies  had  each  of  them  two  years 
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of  a  Winchester  boarding-school,  from  whence 
they  returned  so  genteel,  and  so  perfectly  ac- 
complished, that  they  could  trim,  flounce,  and 
furbelow  to  admiration ;  and  could  even  make 
up  their  everyday  caps.  They  subscribed  also 
to  a  circulating  library,  and  the  seats  were  graced 
with  Visiting  Days  and  Barford  Abbies. 

In  a  walk  with  Mr  Stubbs  over  his  farm,  I 
congratulated  him  upon  his  success  in  the  world, 
which  by  his  manner  of  living  I  supposed  to  be 
very  considerable. 

Mr  Stubbs  made  me  no  answer.  The  man, 
thought  I,  is  afraid  of  being  raised. 

I  believe,  Mr  Stubbs,  says  I,  that  most  land- 
lords have  taken  advantage  of  these  rare  times 
for  farmers,  to  lay  a  little  more  rent  upon  their 
estates,  and  mine  I  suppose  will  bear  it  as  well 
as  others. 

By  the  fall  of  his  under  jaw,  Mr  Stubbs's  face 
appeared  to  be  lengthened  one  inch :  Still  I  had 
no  answer. 

You  must  have  saved  comfortable  portions 
for  your  daughters,  I  dare  say,  continued  I ; 
they  seem  to  be  handsome  young  women,  and 
worthy  of  good  rich  husbands,  who  can  afford 
to  maintain  'em  in  the  way  of  life  they  are  brought 
up. 

Mr  Stubbs's  countenance  now  exhibited  a 
strange  mixture  of  expression.  Still  he  said  not 
a  word ;  seemed  agitated,  and  increased  his  pace. 
At  length,  striking  his  stick  into  the  ground,  he 
exclaimed,  That  damn'd  boarding-school !  but 
for  that  I  might  have  been  wealthy  and  happy. 

How  !  says  I ;  Oh,  but  I  suppose  you  are 
afraid  to  trust  me  with  a  true  account  of  your 
circumstances,  lest  I  should  raise  you  too  high. 
Is  your  money  out  at  good  interest  ?  It  may 
lie  in  the  way  of  my  business  to  be  of  service 
to  you  in  this  particular. 

Four  years  ago,  says  Thomas,  with  a  sorrow- 
ful look,  I  had  three  hundred  pounds  at  use ; 
and  plenty  of  money  always  in  the  house ;  but 
since  my  children  grew  up,  expenses  have  run 
high,  and  my  money  has  dwindled  away,  I  know 
not  how,  by  bits  and  bobs. 

You  are  sadly  afraid  of  me,  Mr  Stubbs,  to  im- 
pose upon  me  such  an  improbable  tale:  Would 
any  man  in  his  senses,  that  was  not  a  very  fore- 
hand man  indeed,  live  in  the  elegant  way  you 
do? 

All  the  world  are  out  of  their  senses,  I  think, 
returns  Thomas;  such  visiting  and  dressing, 
and  dinnering  and  suppering  •  I  never  liked  it, 
Mr  Wyman,  but  it's  hard  for  a  body  to  stand 
out  against  one's  whole  family.  My  wife  and 
daughters  kept  dinning  my  ears,  Why,  it's  the 
fashion,  father.  Everybody  does  this,  and  every- 
body does  that,  and  everybody  does  the  t'other. 
One  may  as  well  be  out  o'  the  world,  as  not  live 
in  it  as  other  folks  do. 

Why  these  are  very  fine  sayings  to  be  sure, 
and  very  sensible ;  and  will  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards a  landlord's  rent,  or  a  daughter's  portion. 


Now  you  know,  Mr  Stubbs,  that  all  callings  are 
subject  to  accident,  and  none  more  than  a  farm- 
er's. Two  or  three  bad  harvests  ;  a  murrain, 
or  a  blight,  for  example,  might  put  you  sadly 
to  your  shifts ;  and  these  pretty  young  ladies, 
as  far  as  I  see,  are  neither  brought  up  to  get  a 
penny,  nor  save  it  when  it  is  got.  However,  Mr 
Stubbs,  you  have  been  mine  and  my  father's 
tenant  a  long  while :  Whilst  you  hold  the  farm, 
I'll  not  raise  it.  But  for  your  son,  I  will  pro- 
mise no  such  thing. 

I  then  gave  Thomas  a  world  of  good  advice, 
and  the  next  day  we  parted. 

He  had  been  long  in  the  practice  of  receiving 
the  rest  of  my  rents  half  yearly,  and  paying  all 
to  a  banker  at  Winchester,  whence  it  came  to 
my  hands  in  the  shape  of  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

Poor  Stubbs  was  unable  to  weather  clearly 
out  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  the  American 
war.  My  remittances  fell  short  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  at  a  time  j  but  he  himself  was  the  only 
one  deficient,  because  the  rest  having  no  preten- 
sions to  gentility,  had  been  much  less  affected 
with  the  dissipation  of  the  times. 

The  last  rent  day  which  is  just  over,  brought 
me  forty  pounds  short,  and  the  following  letter : — 

Koini)  Sir, 
Ever  sin  I  had  the  benefut  of  youre  good  ad- 
voice  at  Norton  I  ha  bin  working  and  labring  to 
bring  my  famuly  dawn  a  bit,  and  a  main  peece 

0  work  I  han  had  ont — But  at  last  when  they 
seed  how  stowt  and  stuborn  I  was,  I  got  'em  to 
ley  by  their  afternoons  tea  drinkings  and  their 
wines  ater  dinner  and  sich  like,  and  to  go  out 
less  and  stay  a  whome  more,  whereby  Wife  said 

1  shud  ruin  'em,  for  haw  shud  they  get  hus- 
bands And  this  very  last  year  they  han  had  but 
one  gawn  a-piece  Only  what  I  saves  in  money 
I  has  it  out  i'  maundring  which  I  shud  no  much 
moind  if  so  be  I  cud  mak  both  ends  mete  but 
corn's  low  and  wages  runs  high,  and  Wools  stark 
nought  so  I'm  forty  pounds  more  in  youre  debt 
koind  Sir  which  hopes  you'll  overluk  a  little  till 
times  mend  But  I've  a  worser  job  still  upo  my 
honds  Wud  you  think  it  Sir  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter Nan's  wi  child  and  the  mon  wo  no  ha  her 
for  all  his  promises  You  must  kno  he's  a  neigh- 
bring  farmer's  son  as  has  a  little  estate  ons  own 
and  main  well  to  live  and  has  courted  Nan  a 
year  gon  past  and  eery  body  thought  it  wud  be 
a  match  and  so  the  father  comes  o'er  to  settle 
purliminories  as  he  calld  'em  and  what  does  he 
do,  but  insist  upon  five  hundred  pounds  down 
So  I  told  him  I  cud  gi  her  noght  And  the  Mon 
stared  like  a  pig  and  told  me  he  thought  I  had 
been  a  tree  thousand  pound  mon  at  least — and 
then  he  said  flat  and  plane  his  son  shud  never 
marry  nobody  as  had  nothing  Whereby  I  thought 
myself  vary  ill  used  for  when  the  young  man  com 
a  courting  furst  to  Nan  he  said  neer  a  word  about 
money  And  then  what  busness  had  he  to  get 
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th  wench  wi  child  without  hed  ha  had  her  Wife 
doo  no  mind  it  mich  and  Sal  says  it's  so  comon 
now  a  deys  nobody  hedes  about  it  But  Turns 
of  another  moind  and  the  lad  helps  me  aw  he 
con  Pray  Gi  me  youre  advoice  for  Ime  hauf 
mad  and  so  koind  Sir  I  remains  youre  sarvant 
till  deth. 

Thomas  Stubbs. 

For  this  epistle  I  have  caused  to  be  wrote  an 
answer  nearly  as  long,  and  quite  as  wise,  as  many 
a  sermon,  possibly  with  much  the  same  effect. 
The  latter  part  of  it  is  denuntiatory.  As  thus : — 
I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  support  you  in 
extravagance,  and  everything  is  extravagant  in 
your  situation  more  than  the  common  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life.  If  you  can  prevail  upon 
your  family  to  return  to  the  manner  of  life  you 
lived  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  be  your  friend — 
If  not— Provide  yourself  another  farm  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I  shall  have  eyes  upon  your  conduct. 

And  so  I  shall,  Harry,  for  curiosity  as  well  as 
interest-sake.  It  is  a  sentiment  common  enough 
with  French  novelists,  that  women  in  most  cases 
will  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  their  va- 
nities. I  doubt  not,  as  Thomas  says,  there  will 
be  a  main  piece  of  work  on't.  I  will  let  thee 
know  the  result.— Adieu.  Thine, 

William  Wyman. 


Mr  Davis  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

If  my  heart,  dear  Wyman,  had  beat  with  its 
usual  tranquillity,  I  must  have  been  amused 
with  the  story  of  the  unfeeling  Stubbs's,  and  with 
thy  philosophy  ;  but  at  present  it  is  torn  by  dif- 
ferent emotions. 

As  I  have  already  wrote  you,  Sir  Ambrose 
favoured  me  with  his  friendly  visit  on  Saturday 
night  last.  It  is  now  Wednesday  evening.  I  paw 
the  worthy  baronet  no  more  till  this  morning. 
All  the  interval  I  spent  with  inexpressible  in- 
quietude ;  too  restless  to  be  easy  at  home ;  too 
languid  to  go  abroad.  We  boast  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  Wyman,  and  they  are  truly 
great ;  but  the  philosopher  will  reflect  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  noblest  faculties  of  man  may  be 
used  to  desolate,  as  well  as  console  him. 

Before  I  was  up  this  morning,  my  old  woman 
opened  the  door  of  my  apartment,  with  an  0, 
Lord !  dear  sirs,  who  could  have  believed  it ! 
Miss  Anny  Whitaker  is  run  away  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  no  soul  knows  whither. 

Gocd  heavens  ! — But  why  should  Miss  Anny 
Whitaker's  running  away  cause  such  painful 
trepidations  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
sole  of  my  foot  ?  Divine  powers  !  did  you  create 
us  thus  ridiculously  wise,  thus  learnedly  igno- 
rant, solely  for  your  diversion  ? 

The  good  old  woman  retailed  me  a  world  of 
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gossipation,  to  which  I  was  unable  to  give  the 
due  attention.  I  was  buried  in  the  profound 
stupidity  of  a  man,  who  muses  always,  but  never 
thinks.  At  length  I  acquired  strength  and  recol- 
lection enough  to  rise. 

My  breakfast  was  ready ;  I  eat  it,  I  suppose, 
by  instinct.  1  walked,  or  seemed  to  walk,  into 
my  little  garden,  and  placing  myself  upon  a 
rustic  bench,  two  hours  passed  away  almost  un- 
noticed. From  this  reverie  I  was  roused  by  the 
shrill  clamour  of  my  old  woman,  in  a  strain  of 
abuse  of  two  or  three  countrymen  at  the  door. 
These  proved  to  be  the  worthy  constable  of  the 
village  and  two  assistants,  come  upon  an  errand 
which  proves  malignancy  may  find  its  way  into 
the  breast  of  a  magistrate,  and  that  a  lord  may 
be  a  very  ignorant  and  silly  fellow. 

Can  it  be  believed,  Wyman  ?  James  Whita- 
ker, Esq.  had  given  information  to  Justice  Lord 
Winterbottom  of  the  loss  of  some  of  his  chat- 
tels, and  of  his  suspicion  that  they  were  con- 
cealed in  my  house ;  and  Justice  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  had  signed  a  warrant  to  search  my  house 
for  the  same.  But  as  neither  of  these  powerful 
magistrates  could  find  in  all  Burn,  that  men  or 
women  had  ever  yet  been  called  stolen  goods, 
the  warrant  was  granted  to  search  for  a  gown,  a 
cloak,  and  other  female  wearing  apparel,  the 
property  of  the  above-named  James  Whitaker, 
Esq.  Here  was  a  stroke  of  ingenuity,  which  I 
hope  has  no  small  claim  to  your  admiration. 

Whilst  I  was  reading  this  judicious  composi- 
tion over  the  shoulder  of  my  man  of  authority, 
who  would  not  part  with  the  precious  morsel 
out  of  his  own  fingers,  Sir  Ambrose  Archer  drove 
up  to  the  door ;  who,  having  had  some  previous 
hints  of  the  matter,  and  thinking  I  might  find 
some  little  difficulty  in  it,  kindly  posted  to  my 
relief. 

Sir  Ambrose  very  gently  took  the  warrant  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  constable,  glanced  his  eye 
over  it,  and  bursting  into  a  violent  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, put  it  mildly  into  his  pocket.  Then  clapping 
the  constable  upon  the  back,  Go  thy  ways,  says 
he,  thou  faithful  representative  of  the  king's 
own  person :  Go,  and  inform  thy  worshipful 
employers  what  I  have  done ;  and  let  them  know 
also,  if  I  had  found  them  here  instead  of  thyself, 
I  would  have  treated  them  in  another  manner. 

But  your  honour  has  broke  the  law,  says  the 
constable. 

I  have  so,  returns  Sir  Ambrose,  and  I  will 
break  thy  head  into  the  bargain,  if  thou  dost  not 
go  thy  ways. 

But  I  shall  come  to  damage,  says  the  con- 
stable. 

If  they  hang  thee,  replies  the  baronet,  I  will 
pay  all  the  charges. 

God  bless  your  honour,  says  the  constable, 
your  honour  will  bear  me  harmless  ? 

Sir  Ambrose  gave  a  nod. 

Then,  says  the  constable,  I  do  not  care  a  straw, 
for  I  hold  o'nother  o'them. 
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Sir  Ambrose  insisted  on  my  going  home  with 
him  to  dinner. 

I  pleaded  illness,  low  spirits,  distraction.  All 
would  not  do. 

As  we  rode  he  gave  me  the  following  account. 
On  Sunday,  says  he,  I  attended  divine  service, 
morning  and  afternoon,  the  profane  project  of 
seeing  and  speaking  to  Miss  Whitakers  mingling 
with  my  piety.  No  one  from  that  house  appear- 
ed. In  the  evening  I  had  company.  About  noon 
the  next  day  I  called  in  at  the  Justice's,  and  was 
going  with  my  customary  freedom  into  the  com- 
mon sitting  parlour,  when  a  servant  informed 
me,  his  master  was  engaged  with  Lord  Winter- 
bottom.  I  inquired  for  the  ladies.  They  were 
engaged  also. 

On  Tuesday  I  postponed  my  visit  till  towards 
the  hour  of  tea.  Another  servant,  who  had  for- 
merly been  mine,  told  me  his  master  was  enga- 
ged with  Lord  Winterbottom. — And  where  are 
the  ladies  ? — Sir,  they  don't  see  company. — Not 
see  company,  Peter  ?  They  are  well,  I  hope  ? — 
Peter  put  on  an  air  of  mystery  and  importance, 
without  answering  my  question.  By  the  help  of 
flattery  and  a  bribe,  the  two  great  instruments 
of  worldly  success  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
globe,  I  gained  from  Peter  the  following  intel- 
ligence :  That  all  the  house  was  in  vast  confu- 
sion ;  the  ladies  confined  to  their  apartment ; 
the  Justice  eternally  closetted  with  my  lord  and 
the  captain  ;  lawyers  going  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  silence  enjoined  to  all  the  servants  ;  and 
orders  given  to  deny  both  the  Justice  and  the 
young  ladies  to  all  company,  and  particularly  to 
my  honour. 

I  was  determined  not  to  call  upon  you,  Da- 
vis, till  I  had  made  another  effort ;  I  went  home, 
therefore,  and  wrote  to  Miss  Whitakers,  making 
an  offer  of  my  house,  and  of  all  my  services.  I 
intended  this  morning  to  call  and  engage  Peter 
to  deliver  this  letter,  but  my  ever  dear  sister, 
impatient  to  oblige  me,  as  she  always  is,  when 
she  can  communicate  agreeable  anecdotes,  open- 
ed my  curtains,  with  the  monstrous  news,  as  she 
called  it,  of  the  elopement  of  Anny  Whitaker. 
I  rose  and  dressed  in  haste,  and  was  taking  a 
dish  of  chocolate,  in  order  to  go  immediately  to 
the  Justice's,  when  one  of  his  servants  arrived 
with  a  letter,  containing  a  formal  requisition  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  hint  that  I  must  be  prose- 
cuted as  the  law  directs,  if  I  detained  her  from 
his  fatherly  authority.  I  left  my  sister  in  the 
most  agreeable  employment  imaginable,  pump- 
ing circumstances  out  of  the  servant,  and  drove 
with  all  speed  to  my  wise  neighbour's. 

I  sent  in  my  name.  In  about  ten  minutes,  and 
not  sooner,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Justice, 
importing,  that  if  I  had  brought  his  daughter, 
I  should  be  welcome ;  otherwise  he  desired  to 
be  excused.  I  asked  if  Lord  Winterbottom  was 
with  him  ?  He  was.  I  got  out  of  the  chariot,  and 
springing  into  the  hall,  desired  to  be  shewn  in 


to  the  gentlemen.  There  was  a  silly  confusion 
betwixt  the  two  footmen,  and  neither  of  them 
stepped  forward.  Then,  says  I,  I  must  intro- 
duce myself,  which  I  did  without  farther  cere- 
mony. The  surprise  at  my  entrance  was  very 
great,  and  my  reception  awkward  enough.  To 
add  to  the  embarrassment,  the  constable  was 
there,  whose  office  I  knew,  though  not  his  im- 
mediate business.  I  took  the  liberty  to  desire  he 
might  withdraw  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  my 
lord  said,  You  have  all  your  instructions,  you 
may  now  go  and  execute  your  office.  We  then 
entered  into  a  pretty  spirited  conversation,  of 
which  I  will  give  you  the  substance  as  near  as 
I  can  remember. 

Take  it  from  me,  Wyman,  dramatically. 
Sir  Ambrose.  I  have  received  a  very  extraor- 
dinary letter  from  you  this  morning,  Mr  Whit- 
aker ;  I  hope  you  mean  it  for  your  diversion 
solely ;  if  otherwise,  I  am  sorry  for  the  occasion ; 
but  do  not  think  myself  considered  in  it  as  our 
long  friendship  and  familiarity  deserve. 

Justice.  It  don't  signify  talking,  Sir  Ambrose; 
it  is  very  ill  done  to  support  undutiful  children 
against  their  parents.  My  daughter  durst  as  well 
have  eat  her  nails  as  run  away,  if  you  had  not 
encouraged  her.  Remember  what  you  said  with 
your  own  mouth,  how  your  house  should  be 
their  asylum,  and  your  fortune  at  their  service, 
and  all  that. 

Sir  Am.  What  I  said  with  my  own  mouth, 
Mr  Whitaker,  I  take  the  liberty  to  repeat,  and 
you  may  hereafter,  if  you  please,  call  upon  my 
lord  to  witness  it.  My  house  shall  be  their  asy- 
lum, my  fortune,  such  as  it  is,  at  their  service, 
whenever  they  please  to  command  them.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  neighbour,  the  counsels  where- 
by you  have  been  induced  to  adopt  measures 
that  make  any  asylum  but  your  own  necessary 
deserve  your  execration,  not  your  thanks. 

Lord  Winterbottom.  I  suppose  you  intend  this 
arrow  at  me,  Sir  Ambrose  ? 

Sir  Am.  At  you,  my  lord  ?  Heaven  forbid  ! 
A  man  of  your  rank,  your  honour,  and  probity, 
can  never  descend  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  a 
worthy  man. 

L.  W.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  know  the  treaty  that 
is  on  foot  between  us  ? 

Sir  Am.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  am  far  from  bla- 
ming your  lordship  for  seeking  happiness  where 
it  is  so  likely  to  be  found. 

L.  W.  And  you  know  the  obstacles  the  young 
lady's  caprice  throws  in  the  way  of  her  father's 
wishes  and  mine  ? 

Sir  Am.  Caprice !  my  lord  ?  It  is  a  harsh, 
unseasonable  word.  I  presume  your  lordship's 
vanity  bestows  this  attribute  upon  her. 
L.  W.  This  is  pretty  free,  Sir  Ambrose. 
Sir  Am.  It  is  honest  also,  my  lord,  and  be- 
comes an  Englishman,  and  a  friend  to  innocence 
and  virtue.  Your  lordship,  I  suppose,  means  to 
say,  that  she  does  not  receive  your  addresses 
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with  all  the  ardour  your  lordship  would  wish 
to  inspire  ? 

L.  W.  It  is  well  known  she  does  not,  Sir 
Ambrose ;  and  it  is  well  known  why  she  does 
not. 

Sir  Am.  I  think  it  is,  my  lord. 

Ij.  W.  Yes,  sir,  from  the  canting  hypocrisy, 
the  specious  insinuations  of  your  new  friend, 
your  broken  merchant,  a  fellow  forced  to  conceal 
his  person,  and  dares  not  own  his  name. 

Sir  Am.  You  are  politeness  itself,  my  lord. 
And  your  lordship  does  really  believe  the  young 
lady  has  a  prejudice  in  his  favour  ? 

L.  W.  I  do.  The  matter  is  too  apparent. 

Sir  Am.  And  would  your  lordship  condescend 
to  accept  the  reluctant  hand  of  any  woman  up- 
on earth  ? 

L.  W.  Mere  moral  cant,  Sir  Ambrose.  Young 
ladies  seldom  know  what  they  would  be  at. 
They  think  one  thing  to-day,  and  quite  another 
to-morrow. 

Sir  Am.  At  least,  your  lordship  should  stay 
till  that  to-morrow  comes.  Till  then,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  to  sav,  you  decide  against  your- 
self. 

L.  W.  Yes,  and  whilst  we  wait  for  to-mor- 
row, she  throws  herself  into  the  jaws  of  your 
friend — and  ruin. 

Sir  Am.  I  must  imitate  your  lordship's  po- 
liteness. Save  her  from  yourself,  my  lord ;  in  my 
humble  opinion,  by  much  the  most  apparent 
ruin.  (This  bold  answer  struck  my  lord  dumb  ; 
I  suppose,  with  anger.) 

Captain.  Damme,  Sir  Ambrose,  do  you  think 
I  shall  stand  by  and  see  my  lord  insulted  ? 

Sir  Am.  Peace,  wretch !  Eat  thy  base  bread 
in  quiet. 

Captain.  Very  unfit  language,  sir,  to  be  given 
to  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Am.  A  gentleman  !  Force  me  not  to  de- 
spise thee  still  more.  > 

Captain.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  time.  (My 
lord  was  now  stalking  about  the  room  in  sullen 
majesty.) 

Sir  Am.  Mr  Whi taker,  I  am  insensibly  got 
into  an  altercation  with  my  lord,  when  my  bu- 
siness was  solely  with  you.  What  did  you  pro- 
pose to  yourself  from  this  letter  ? 

,  L.  W.  Will  you  say,  upon  your  honour,  Sir 
Ambrose,  that  the  young  lady  is  not  at  your 
house  ? 

Sir  Am.  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  the 
question,  my  lord.  Thus  far,  however,  I  will 
give  you  an  answer.  If  she  is,  she  is  safe  from 
your  lordship, — and  shall  be  so. 

L.  W.  You  mean  to  oppose  the  laws  of  your 
country,  I  presume  ? 

Sir  Am.  I  mean  to  oppose  oppression  by 
equity.  Begin,  and  try  its  strength. 

Justice.  I  hope  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
question,  Sir  Ambrose  ? 

Sir  Am.  You  have.    Your  daughter  is  not 


at  my  house ;  and,  from  my  soul,  I  am  sorry 
for  it. 

Justice.  And,  upon  your  honour,  you  don't 
know  where  she  is  ? 
Sir  Am.  I  do  not. 

Justice.  Then  she  must  be  at  Davis's ;  but 
we  shall  soon  ferret  her  out  there,  hay,  my  lord  ? 
— (Winking.*) 

Sir  Am.  Best  send  your  worship's  warrant  to 
search  for  stolen  goods. 

J ustice.  Egad,  and  so  we  have,  Sir  Ambrose  : 
Good  wits  jump. 

Sir  Am.  You  have  ? 

Justice.  Yes,  really. 

Sir  Am.  Then  you  are  the  most  egregious  fool 
I  know.  Good  morrow. — The  captain  waited 
upon  me  to  the  chariot  door,  muttering  some- 
thing about  satisfaction.  If,  says  I,  you  design 
to  preserve  your  ears  uncropt,  keep  out  of  my 
way. —  I  jumpt  immediately  into  my  chariot,  and 
drove  to  your  house. 

Thus  ended  the  baronet's  account.  You,  as 
well  as  myself,  will  see  the  obligations  I  had  to 
this  gentleman.  You  cannot  fail  to  remark  how 
his  temper,  unmoved  with  regard  to  himself, 
kindled  at  the  indignities  thrown  upon  me.  I 
expressed  the  sense  I  had  of  this  generosity ;  but 
ill  at  ease,  and  longing  for  solitude  to  indulge 
myself  with  Annabella,  I  begged  permission  to 
return  home. 

To  sigh  in  secret,  says  Sir  Ambrose ;  to  give 
up  the  reins  of  your  imagination  to  sentiment 
and  sensibility  ■  to  be  a  woman,  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  shew  the  active  spirit  of  a  man. 
You  ought  to  appear  in  public,  to  counteract  the 
malevolence  of  busy  tongues,  which  will  be  ready 
enough  to  suggest  that  Miss  Whitaker  and  you 
are  gone  together.  It  is  bowling-green  day, 
which  my  lord  sometimes  honours  with  his  pre- 
sence. There  is  no  doubt,  from  what  passed  be- 
tween him  and  me  this  morning,  thathe  will  plen- 
tifully asperse  us  both.  Let  us  confront  him 
boldly.  For  once  let  me  be  your  physician.  I 
cannot,  as  Hotspur  says,  allow  you  leisure  to  be 
sick  at  such  a  time.  We  will  dine  together ; 
tuck  up  a  bottle  or  two  of  claret,  and  go  and  tell 
the  world  to  its  teeth,  that  we  defy  its  malice. 

Your  spirit,  Sir  Ambrose,  excites  mine :  Give 
me  one  half  hour  of  privacy,  and  pen  and  ink, 
for  a  very  short,  but  necessary  purpose,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  answer  this  call  of  generous 
friendship.  Sir  Ambrose  shut  me  up  in  his  li- 
brary ;  where,  having  pondered  the  matter  over 
with  all  the  understanding  I  could  at  that  time 
gather  together,  I  ventured  to  write  the  follow- 
ing. 

My  Lord, 

Unfortunate  in  life,  I  retired  to  this  place  to 
forget  the  world,  and  to  drag  out  the  remainder 
of  my  days  unnoticed,  and  in  peace.  I  have  in- 
jured no  human  being.   It  has  very  undeser- 
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vedly  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  singled  out  as  the 
object  of  your  lordship's  peculiar  kindness  ;  I 
wish  to  thank  your  lordship— as  I  ought.  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  make  my  just 
acknowledgments  in  private,  at  six  to-morrow 
morning,  in  the  leasow  grove ;  and  that  I  may  be 
the  more  entitled  to  this  distinction,  I  now  throw 
off  for  ever  the  name  of  Davis,  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  living  and  dying  in  obscurity,  could  your 
lordship  have  been  content  to  have  permitted 
it,  and  take  again  my  legal  appellation,  derived 
from  my  respected  father,  the  late  Sir  George 
Osmond.  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  there- 
fore, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 

Henry  Osmond. 

I  sealed  this  letter,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
intending  to  slip  it  into  the  post-box  at  the 
George,  where  the  London  post  leaves  a  bag  for 
the  neighbourhood  every  day  but  Sunday,  about 
six  in  the  evening. 

At  dinner,  Miss  Archer  told  us,  that  to  be 
certain  Anny  Whitakers  elopement  was  the 
cleanest  done  thing  that  ever  was,  for  no  soul 
knew,  or  would  own  they  knew,  a  syllable  about 
it ;  no,  not  even  Peggy  herself,  a  perverse  slut. 
I  warrant  she  thinks  secrecy  to  a  runaway  sister 
better  than  duty  to  a  father.  It  is  really  ama- 
zing to  see  how  wickeder  and  wickeder  the  world 
grows  every  day. 

Abundance  of  these  useful  observations  fell 
from  the  lady's  lips,  could  we  have  known  how 
to  have  profited  by  them.  But  prejudiced  a 
little  in  favour  of  the  world  as  it  goes,  and  a 
great  deal  in  favour  of  Miss  Whitakers,  it  is 
incredible  into  what  thankless  ears  so  rich  a  pro- 
fusion was  poured. 

The  green  was  full,  and  more  occupied  by 
the  news  of  the  day,  than  by  bowling.  Till  this 
day,  I  had  scarcely  been  honoured  with  com- 
mon notice  there :  Now,  I  had  a  very  extraor- 
dinary portion  of  civility  shewn  me.  Thanks 
to  my  good  Lord  Winterbottom,  I  had  become 
more  conspicuous  than  before  ;  and  as  my  lord 
was  in  full  possession  of  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  odium  from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the 
credit  they  gave  his  assertions  was,  as  mathe- 
maticians say,  in  the  inverse  proportion  thereof. 
Above  all,  I  was  countenanced  by  Sir  Ambrose, 
whom  everybody  liked. 

But  these  things,  dear  William,  will  not  do. 
They  counteract  the  end  of  my  retirement. 
Friendship  with  the  lovely  Miss  Whitakers 
would  have  been  compatible  with  my  scheme, 
and  have  added  to  its  relish.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance I  must  avoid,  if  I  fly  for  it  to  the 
rocks  of  Meillery.  Thee  also,  I  must  avoid, 
dear  Annabella ;  too  well  I  know  the  danger  of 
growing  familiar  with  happiness. 

With  difficulty  I  got  from  a  party  Sir  Am- 
brose had  formed  to  sup  at  the  George ;  retired 


to  my  cot,  I  devote  the  first  hours  to  my  friend, 

the  next  to  thinking  of  to-morrow. 

Best  of  friends — of  men — 
Adieu. 

Henry  Osmond. 
Lord  Winterbottom  came  not 
upon  the  green. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Dover. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  and  I  have  been  made  known  to  each 
other  by  means  of  our  common  friend,  Mr  Henry 
Osmond.  I  wish  our  proper  correspondence  had 
commenced  under  happier  auspices.  This  ami- 
able gentleman  is  now  under  sail  for  Ostend  ; 
I  have  only  his  absence  to  lament ;  his  safety  is 
secured.  The  last  letter  he  wrote  you  would, 
I  think,  prepare  you  not  to  be  surprised  at  this 
event.  The  words  of  his  parting  embrace  were, 
Remember  Wyman — Satisfy  that  dear  and  re- 
spected friend,  who  will  be  all  anxiety  till  he 
hears  from  me,  or  of  me.  I  take  the  first  hour 
to  fulfil  his  request. 

The  spirited  letter  he  wrote  Lord  Winter- 
bottom,  he  gave  you  a  copy  of.  Though  done 
in  my  house,  I  never  suspected  the  least  cir- 
cumstance of  it ;  nor,  to  say  truth,  did  I  expect 
it  from  Osmond,  who  seemed  to  me  to  carry  the 
virtues  of  meekness,  patience,  and  forbearance, 
farther  than  the  modes  of  the  world  will  allow. 
These  excellent  Christian  virtues,  I  am  sorry  to 
think,  are  ill  adapted  to  our  gentility ;  or  our 
gentility  to  them. 

I  have  killed  Wycherley,  says  Osmond,  burst- 
ing into  my  room  yesterday  morning  whilst  I 
was  yet  in  bed.  I  have  shot  him  against  my 
will  in  self-defence.  Cursed  tyranny  of  fashion  ! 
to  what  evils  does  it  not  subject  mankind  !  He 
went  on  moralizing. 

I  made  haste  to  dress,  and  observed  that  Os- 
mond's was  the  genteel  morning  dress  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  very  different  from  what  he  common- 
ly wore  ;  for  he  had  accustomed  himself,  since 
his  residence  here,  to  the  greatest  plainness  and 
simplicity  ;  yet,  with  a  taste  and  neatness  also, 
that  did  honour  to  his  understanding. 

It  is  very  incomprehensible,  says  I.  Wycher- 
ley !  You  mistook  your  man,  sure. 

No ;  my  aim  was  better  directed.  My  object 
was  Lord  Winterbottom ;  I  suspect  his  cowardice 
has  saved  him.  Poor  Wycherley  !  At  last  he  has 
paid  for  the  abject  bread  he  has  eat. 

Mr  Osmond  proceeded  to  give  me  the  broken 
outlines  of  this  unhappy  affair  ;  but  neither  was 
his  mind  in  a  tone  proper  for  elucidation,  nor 
mine  for  conception.  I  understood,  however, 
enough  of  the  matter  to  think  he  ought  to  leave 
the  kingdom  till  the  business  was  scrutinized. 
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I  had  something  to  do  to  make  him  assent  to 
the  proposal.  He  valued  life  too  little,  he  said, 
to  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  it. 

Annabella  values  it  at  a  higher  rate.  Preserve 
it  for  her.  He  looked  astonished.  I  hope  you 
are  mistaken,  says  he,  sighing ;  but  direct  me 
as  you  please. 

My  chaise  was  soon  ready,  and  Osmond's 
house  lying  in  the  road,  he  stopped  to  give  his 
housekeeper  directions,  and  to  take  his  most 
necessary  apparel.  We  had  scarce  got  twenty 
yards  from  the  door  before  we  met  the  formida- 
ble constable,  who  bawled  out  to  us  to  stop,  for 
he  had  a  warrant  to  take  Mr  Davis  up  for  mur- 
der. We  had  the  pleasure  also  of  bowing  to  the 
Justice  as  we  passed. 

When  the  tumult  of  our  spirits  had  subsided, 
I  desired  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the 
morning's  adventure. 

Read,  if  you  please,  Sir  Ambrose,  this  paper. 

It  was  a  copy  of  his  billet-doux  to  Lord  Win- 
terbottom.  I  frankly  confess,  Osmond,  this  let- 
ter astonishes  me. 

Then  you  condemn  it  ? 

Not  in  the  least.  But  you  may  remember, 
that,  during  the  relation  of  my  lord's  behaviour, 
no  expression  of  anger,  nor  scarcely  of  contempt, 
escaped  you.  Resentment  seemed  to  be  dead  in 
you ;  and  though,  had  you  communicated  your 
purpose  to  me,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  you,  because  I  knew  the  foul  and  cow- 
ardly antagonist  you  had  to  deal  with,  yet  I 
wondered  at,  more,  I  confess,  than  I  admired, 
your  excess  of  meekness.  How  could  this  bold 
spirit  lodge  in  your  mind,  without  animating 
your  features  ? 

When  I  retired,  Sir  Ambrose,  into  your  li- 
brary, my  resolution  was  but  half  formed ; 
there,  your  expression,  the  active  spirit  of  a 
man,  occurred,  and  assisted  the  resentment  I 
endeavoured  to  conceal.  It  did  not  glow  the 
less  for  that  endeavour.  I  thought,  however,  I 
should  ill  repay  your  uncommon  generosity,  by 
making  you  a  party  in  the  quarrel.  My  silence 
arose  from  this  sentiment  only. 

Well,  Osmond,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  your 
letter  is  not  to  be  doubted,  whatsoever  the  pru- 
dence may  be. 

Here  is  the  answer,  Sir  Ambrose. 

Copy. 

Your  insolence  is  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. If  peers  of  the  realm  ;  if  privy 
councillors ;  if  men  endowed  with  public  trust, 
are  to  be  called  out  by  bankrupt  merchants, 
adieu  all  honour,  all  distinction.  You  pretend 
to  be  the  son  of  Sir  George  Osmond.  Suppose 
it  to  be  so,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  You  cannot  call 
yourself  a  gentleman,  when  you  reflect  upon 
your  past-gone  occupation.  But  this  considera- 
tion, and  all  others,  I  should  have  waived,  mere- 
ly for  the  pleasure  of  chastising  your  extraordi- 


nary insolence,  had  not  his  majesty's  express 
command  arrived  late  last  night,  to  attend  a 
privy  council  this  day  at  two.  To  this  mandate 
you  owe  your  safety.  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain whether  I  shall  not  now  take  a  method  of 
punishing  your  presumption,  more  suited  to  my 
own  dignity,  and  that  of  my  station  so  near  the 
throne. 

WlNTERBOTTOM. 

Well  done,  my  lord  !  Go  on,  dear  Osmond. 

Mr  Wycherley  gave  me  this  with  the  surliest 
air  imaginable.  When  I  had  read  it,  I  only 
said,  very  well,  and  wished  him  good-morrow. 
Stay  a  moment,  if  you  please,  says  he,  haughti- 
ly ;  though  it  was  below  my  lord's  dignity  to 
meet  your  summons,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  be- 
low mine  to  chastise  you  for  it. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  Mr  Wycherley. 

That  shan't  do,  sir.  Come,  what  are  you  for, 
pistols,  or  the  small  sword  ? 

Neither.  I  think  the  son  of  Sir  George  Os- 
mond quite  as  much  your  superior,  as  Lord 
Winterbottom,  his. 

Sir,  I  have  borne  the  king's  commission. 

And  disgraced  it. 

Damn  ye,  how,  sir  ? 

By  accepting  the  office  of  pimp,  parasite,  and 
bully  to  that  egregious  coward,  Lord  Winter- 
bottom. 

May  I  perish  if  your  life  does  not  pay  for  this 
insult !  take  your  stand,  sir. 
I  will  not,  sir. 

Then,  damn  ye,  have  at  you — and  fired  one 
of  his  pistols  within  five  yards  of  me.  I  drew 
mine,  and  retreated.  He  pressed  on,  drawing 
out  his  second,  and  presenting  it  full  at  my 
breast.  I  was  forced  to  fire.  He  fell,  crying  out, 
I  am  a  dead  man,  by  G — d  ! 

I  hope  not,  Mr  Wycherley ;  live  and  repent. 
Two  country  fellows  leaped  over  the  hedge  and 
came  to  us.  I  gave  them  my  loose  silver,  and 
sent  one  for  the  surgeon,  the  other  for  help  to 
carry  Wycherley  back  to  my  lord's.  I  support- 
ed him  in  the  meanwhile,  and  endeavoured  to 
inspire  him  with  sentiments  of  piety. 

No,  if  I  die,  I  shall  curse  you  with  my  last 
breath ;  if  I  live,  I  will  be  revenged. 

Then  I  hope  you  will  live,  Wycherley ;  for 
to  die  in  these  sentiments,  what  have  you  to  ex- 
pect from  Heaven's  mercy  ? 

I  viewed  with  a  sincere  pity  the  malevolence 
of  this  man's  heart,  and  endeavoured  much  to 
mitigate  it.  I  had  nothing  in  return  but  curses ; 
and  when  five  or  six  men  arrived  of  those  who 
were  to  carry  him,  he  ordered  two  of  them  to 
seize  me  for  a  murderer,  for  he  should  lay  his 
death  to  my  charge.  I  believe  they  would  have 
done  it,  if  I  had  not  presented  my  pistol,  and 
kept  them  at  bay.  The  other  fellow,  whose 
name  was  Cooper,  now  came  up  with  the  sur- 
geon, and  hearing  what  the  captain  had  said, 
cursed  him  bitterly,  and  told  him,  as  he  had 
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lived,  so  he  would  die  a  scoundrel.  This  man 
and  I,  says  he,  were  close  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge  when  you  first  met  Mr  Davis.  We 
saw  you  give  him  the  letter,  and  heard  you  chal- 
lenge him  ;  and  when  you  could  not  provoke 
him  to  fight  you,  like  a  rogue  as  you  was,  you 
fired  your  first  pistol  almost  within  arm's  length, 
and  would  have  done  your  second,  if  he  had  not 
prevented  it  hy  firing  his  own. — The  surgeon 
also  took  the  same  side,  so  that  I  had  no  more 
trouble  about  it  ;  so  wishing  the  captain  a 
speedy  recovery  from  all  his  ails,  which  he  re- 
turned by  wishing  me  damnation,  I  came  im- 
mediately to  your  house. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  you  know  the  men 
who  were  witnesses  of  your  rencontre. 

One  of  them  only,  Sir  Ambrose;  the  poor 
fellow  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  works 
to  maintain  them  harder  than  a  galley  slave, 
upon  a  rack-rented  farm  of  the  Justice's,  of  less 
than  twenty  pounds  a-year.  Midsummer  rent- 
day,  he  was  a  few  pounds  short,  and  all  the  fa- 
mily most  miserable  about  it.  My  housekeeper 
is  his  aunt ;  she  told  me  of  it  one  morning  when 
I  caught  her  in  tears.  I  had  the  money  by  me. 
It  made  a  family  happy,  and  an  honest  man 
grateful.  I  have  formerly  given  away  thou- 
sands, with  neither  of  these  effects. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  Osmond,  how  you  can 
afford  to  be  benevolent  out  of  your  slender  pit- 
tance. I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  your  little 
charities,  and  the  poor  bless  you. 

It  is  the  good  will  and  the  good  wishes  with 
which  they  are  given,  Sir  Ambrose,  more  than 
the  gifts  themselves,  which  obtain  me  this  bless- 
ing. But  I  am  a  richer  man  than  you  think  me. 
Before  I  knew  Lord  Winterbottom,  I  found  I 
could  be  as  happy  as  money  could  make  me, 
with  one  hundred  pounds  a-year.  I  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  more  Osmond  spoke,  the  more  reason  I 
had  to  admire.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  such 
manly  sense  united  with  such  mild  manners. 
Such  a  cool  and  determined  spirit  too  ! 

He  is  going  to  Lausanne ;  from  thence  he  will 
write  to  you ;  I  am  returning  immediately  home 
to  attend  his  concerns  at  the  village  ;  you,  I  am 
sure,  will  attend  to  them  everywhere. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

London. 

Sir, 

Your  favour  from  Dover  has  given  me  some 
concern,  but  more  pleasure.  Osmond  is  scarce- 
ly more  lost  to  me  in  Switzerland,  than  at  Bar- 
ham  Downs ;  but  he  has  acquired  another  true 


and  disinterested  friend ;  and,  permit  me  to 
hope,  so  have  I  also. 

Your  distinguishing  Osmond  and  merit  un- 
der such  doubtful  appearances,  is  to  me  the  most 
convincing  proof  possible  of  your  good  sense,  as 
well  as  of  your  humanity.  Soon,  I  hope,  he  will 
do  credit  to  your  penetration. 

Though  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  has  driven 
him  to  a  temporary  exile,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
fact.  His  propensities  were  always  toward  the 
still,  the  silent,  the  contemplative  life  ;  and  as 
man  is  merely  the  creature  of  habit,  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  a  few  years'  indulgence  of  this  turn 
might  have  ruined  him  even  for  friendship. 

Hermits  and  monks  will  never  possess  my  ve- 
neration ;  and  a  man  who  lives  totally  secluded 
from  society,  has  my  free  leave  to  ascend  to 
Heaven,  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 

Osmond  must  stay  upon  earth ;  he  has  virtues 
that  adorn,  and  may  amend  society  ;  and  soon, 
I  think,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  act  a  distin- 
guished part  upon  this  theatre  of  human  life. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  he  informed  me  he  had 
communicated  the  all  of  his  little  life  to  you  ; 
consequently  you  are  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  brother  Sir  George,  and  the  terms 
upon  which  he  stands,  both  with  him  and  the 
rest  of  his  affinities.  I  am  going  to  surprise 
you. 

Sir  George  sent  for  me  this  morning.  When 
I  saw  him  a  year  ago,  he  was  a  jolly,  handsome, 
portly  gentleman ;  I  was  introduced  to  a  man 
reclined  upon  a  couch,  with  a  face  bloated,  a 
drowsy  eye,  swelled  legs,  and  a  protuberance  of 
belly. 

The  alteration  struck  me.  I  am  sorry,  Sir 
George,  says  I,  to  see  you  in  so  bad  a  state  of 
health. 

That,  I  believe,  is  what  you  men  of  the  world 
call  compliment. 

Why  so,  Sir  George  ? 

Because  I  am  told  you  are  the  friend  of  my 
brother. 

Is  that  incompatible  with  wishing  well  to  you, 
Sir  George  ? 

It  may — or  it  may  not.    Read  this  letter. 

Copy. 

Sir  George  Osmond, 
A  transfer,  I  see,  has  been  lately  made  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  over  to  you,  by  Solomon 
Mordec,  part  of  a  mortgage  upon  my  estate  at 
Barham  Downs.  I  have  signed  the  transfer. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Please  to  read 
the  enclosed  copy.  If  you  acknowledge  the  wri- 
ter of  the  original  for  a  brother,  you  know  with- 
out doubt  the  power  this  insult  has  given  me 
over  him.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  Sir  George,  and  of  his  majesty's  privy, 
I  may  add,  of  his  cabinet,  council.  What  need 
of  a  multiplicity  of  words  ?  You  know  the  world, 
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and  I  also.  If  I  consent  to  overlook  this  affront, 
you  will  hardly  consider  it  as  more  than  an  equi- 
valent, to  surrender  up  the  transfer.  Shall  we 
make  the  exchange  ?  Your  answer  will  oblige, 
Sir  George, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

WiNTERBOTTOM. 

Privy  councillors,  says  I,  may  want  wisdom 
as  well  as  other  folks ;  otherwise,  this  would 
have  been  a  verbal  proposal.  Did  you  answer 
it,  Sir  George  ? 

I  did.   This  is  it. 

Copy. 

My  Lord, 
What  need  a  multiplicity  of  words  ?  No. 

George  Osmond. 

Excellent !  Sir  George.   What  followed  ? 
This. 

Sir  George  Osmond, 
An  express  has  this  moment  arrived  to  in- 
form me,  that  your  brother  has  murdered,  base- 
ly murdered,  a  very  intimate  and  deserving 
friend  of  mine,  an  Irish  gentleman,  Captain  Wy- 
cherley.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  infinite  deal 
of  Lacedemonian  writ  in  your  answer  to  my  note 
of  this  morning ;  but  you  must  find  superior 
arguments  to  that  one  I  therein  mentioned,  be- 
fore I  can  agree  to  put  up  a  matter  so  highly 
offensive  to  public  justice,  and  my  own  private 
honour.  Yours  is  an  ancient  family,  Sir  George ; 
and  you,  though  a  philosopher,  might  not  per- 
haps think  it  altogether  so  agreeable  an  event 
to  have  a  brother  hanged. 

WiNTERBOTTOM. 

One  of  the  few  good  things  I  have  learnt  from 
a  life  spent  in  study  is,  not  to  waste  words. 
This  was  my  answer. 

Copy. 

My  Lord, 

To  save  a  rogue  from  the  gallows,  I  will  not 
give  a  farthing  ;  to  bring  thither  a  titled  rascal 
of  your  lordship's  acquaintance,  I  would  bid  as 
high  as  any  man. 

George  Osmond. 

How  do  you  like  these  ? 

Excellently  well,  as  far  as  my  lord  is  concern- 
ed ;  something  more  might  have  been  said  for 
a  brother. 

A  brother  ?  He  has  renounced  my  consangui- 
nity. 

Be  candid,  Sir  George ;  remember  the  provo- 
cation. 

Damn'd  provocation,  truly,  to  rid  him  of  a 
bitch  who  would  have  been  the  plague  of  his 
life! 

Did  you  intend  him  a  benefit,  Sir  George  ? 


Hot  your  interrogatories  !  but  you  are  a  law- 
yer.— Well,  sir,  suppose  I  meant  him  an  injury, 
lias  he  Christian  meekness  enough  to  forgive 
me  ? 

He  has  forgiven  you  long  ago.  Though  his 
brother,  I  find  you  do  not  know  him.  The  mild 
virtues  are  all  his  own. 

You  are  his  friend.  Love  and  hate  equally 
exaggerate.  I  own  I  have  prejudices  against 
him.  From  a  youth,  he  always  appeared  to  de- 
spise me.  I  thought  him  an  idle  fellow,  prone 
to  extravagance. 

If  you  call  a  romantic  generosity  extravagance, 
I  will  not  defend  him  ;  if  a  strong  propensity  to 
peace,  and  the  still  shade  of  life,  be  idleness,  I 
confess  him  guilty.    I  have  lamented  both. 

How  can  you  palliate  his  addiction  to  that 
most  senseless  study  of  poetry  ?  What  are  the 
idle  elegancies  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  to  the  man- 
ly wisdom  of  the  divine  Newton  ? 

What  are  any  of  them  to  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton ? 

Hay,  the  devil !  Where  are  we  now,  Mr 
Counsellor  ?  would  you  compare  the  pedantry 
of  a  profession  to  liberal  science  ? 

No,  Sir  George ;  not  to  liberal  science ;  all 
you  have  mentioned,  and  a  thousand  others,  im- 
prove and  adorn  society.  All  are  liberal,  when 
they  do  not  attempt  to  reign  lords  paramount, 
and  look  down  upon  others. 

I  excuse  you.  A  lawyer  cannot  be  expected 
to  penetrate  into  the  abyss  of  nature.  Let  us 
return  to  Harry. — The  sense  and  spirit  of  his 
letter  to  Lord  Wmterbottom  pleases  me.  I  hate 
lords. 

I  think  you  wrong  there,  Sir  George ;  our  no- 
bility have  their  virtues  as  well  as  their  vices. 

Well,  sir,  you  are  in  a  damn'd  hurry  to  cure 
me  of  my  prejudices.  A  little  less  contradiction, 
if  you  please.  When  a  lord  has  married  your 
sister,  deserted  her,  and  made  you  a  cuckold, 
you  will  be  qualified  for  my  preceptor  in  this 
point. 

I  beg  pardon,  Sir  George. 

Can  you  exculpate  Harry  from  these  charges 
of  Lord  Winterbottom  ? 

Entirely.  I  am  informed  of  the  whole.  Are 
you  at  leisure  now,  Sir  George  ? 

Never  more  so. 

The  ample  detail  I  gave  him  was  received  dif- 
ferently from  what  I  could  have  expected  from 
a  man,  destitute,  as  I  always  thought,  of  sensi- 
bility. I  was  pleased  to  find  myself  mistaken. 
Sir  George  can  feel. 

The  moral  virtue,  delicacy,  the  mild  deter- 
mined spirit  of  my  brother  delights  me,  says  he ; 
Sir  Ambrose  is  a  most  excellent  fellow  ;  I  should 
be  charmed  with  Annabella's  notions,  and  Peg- 
gy's easy  humour,  if  anything  in  woman  could 
charm  me.  What  have  I  lost  ?  A  surly  unso- 
ciable spirit  has  blinded  me  to  the  greatest  plea- 
sures of  human  life.  I  had  the  foolish  notion 
of  believing  myself  a  man  of  wisdom,  because  I 
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could  find  out  the  longitude,  if  any  man  could 
find  it  out ;  and  square  the  circle,  if  the  circle 
was  to  he  squared.  I  have  shut  up  my  heart 
against  all  the  social  affections  ;  I  have  lived  for 
myself  alone,  and  what  have  I  got  hy  it  ?  Ha- 
tred, disease,  contempt,  money,  and  cuckoldom. 

Here  Sir  George  fell  into  a  profound  reverie 
for  some  minutes,  which  I  did  not  attempt  to 
disturb.  Again  he  burst  forth  into  declamation. 

That  scoundrel  Conollan  is  come  home  too. 
What  he  has  done  with  my  bitch  of  a  wife,  I 
don't  know.  I  once  intended  to  have  shot  at 
him,  after  the  manner  of  these  wise  times ;  but 
not  being  much  of  a  pistol-man,  and  consider- 
ing that  he  would  shoot  at  me  too,  no  small 
mark,  counsellor,  hah  ?  I  changed  my  mind.  I 
then  determined  to  proceed  by  law  ;  to  sue  him 
for  damages,  and  institute  a  bill  of  divorce 
against  him  for  my  sister.  This  quality  lady 
laughed  at  both  the  proposals ;  said,  for  her 
part,  she  had  no  quarrel  with  Lord  Conollan  ; 
he  did  not  interfere  in  her  pleasures,  and  why 
should  she  in  his  ?  So  I  am  where  I  was. 

My  wife  may  be  with  child  too ;  adultery 
may  give  me  an  heir  to  my  estate ;  and  see  these 
legs :  What  am  I  to  do  with  them,  counsellor  ? 
A  young  fellow  too !  Thirty-eight  last  birth- 
day.   Harry  is  six  years  younger. 

You  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  ho- 
nest fellow,  Wyman ;  no  small  thing  for  a  law- 
yer. That  you  are  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  an 
ardent  friend ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful, 
that  you  are  violently  disposed  to  kick  all  dis- 
honest causes  to  the  devil,  and  their  institutors 
after  them.  That  coxcomb,  Jessamy,  in  his  cups, 
communicated  your  behaviour  to  him  to  a  fel- 
low-servant, he  to  Timothy  Thistle,  my  stew- 
ard, and  Timothy  to  me.  Now  this  pleased  me 
the  more,  because  it  could  proceed  from  a  re- 
gard to  justice  only.  I  don't  like  you  the  less 
neither,  for  the  honest  bluntness  you  have  shewn 
in  this  conversation.  You  have  never  conde- 
scended to  flatter  me  ;  nor  once,  that  I  remem- 
ber, screwed  your  face  into  a  grin  of  applause  at 
anything  my  honour  was  pleased  to  utter.  In 
short,  you  are  a  valuable  fellow.  Can  money 
buy  your  friendship  ? 

No,  Sir  George ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  ha- 
ving, if  it  could. 

You  despise  me,  Wyman. 

I  do  not,  Sir  George.  I  admire  your  under- 
standing, revere  your  present  sentiments,  and 
think  you  of  a  good  natural  disposition,  but  led 
astray  by  a  wrong  bias. 

Is  it  possible  to  obtain  your  friendship  ? 

If  it  is  worth  your  having,  nothing  more  easy. 

Name  the  conditions. 

Persevere  in  your  present  generous  way  of 
thinking ;  make  Harry  happy,  and  I  am  your 
friend  for  ever. 

A  match,  by  G — d !  Give  me  your  hand ;  for 
the  future  I  disclaim  aircounsellors  but  you 


and  my  brother.  As  an  earnest  of  my  good  in- 
tentions, W yman,  I  have  sixty  thousand  pounds 
in  the  funds  ;  the  greatest  part  obtained  by  ho- 
nourable gambling  in  the  stocks.  My  broker 
shall  attend  you  into  the  city  this  very  hour. 
See  it  properly  transferred  to  my  brother.  Draw 
up  any  deed  you  please,  to  strengthen  the  trans- 
fer.   I  will  sign  it. 

Three  days  ago,  Sir  George,  when  I  received 
Sir  Ambrose's  letter,  I  honestly  tell  you,  I  wish- 
ed you  might  die  ;  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
I  now  wish  you  a  long  and  happy  life ;  and  to 
obtain  it,  what  can  you  do  better  than  go  over 
to  Switzerland  to  Harry  ?  The  air  of  that  coun- 
try is  the  very  air  you  want ;  it  is  keen  and 
bracing ;  your  system  is  relaxed ;  but  you  have 
youth  on  your  side,  and  your  disorder  will  yield 
to  nothing  so  soon  as  fresh  air,  regimen,  and 
exercise. 

It  is  the  advice  of  a  friend ;  I  will  think  of 
it.  In  the  meantime  go  to  the  bank.  Come  and 
sup  with  me  at  eight ;  we  will  drink  a  cheerful 
glass  together,  and  talk  over  the  whole  of  our 
affairs. 

Never  in  my  life,  Sir  Ambrose,  did  I  perform 
a  business  with  more  alacrity.  Our  Harry  is 
now  rich  beyond  his  utmost  wishes.  But  where 
is  Annabella  ?  That  lovely  girl  must  be  his  re- 
ward. Yet,  if  it  be  consistent  with  the  state  of 
things,  I  could  wish  you  would  not  promulgate 
at  present  the  good  fortune  of  our  friend. 

I  am  impatient  to  hear  of  Wycherley.  I  am 
sure  you  will  gratify  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
write  to  Harry  by  this  post. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend 
and  servant, 

William  Wyman. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 
Most  heartily,  dear  Wyman,  do  I  congratu- 
late you  and  myself  upon  the  agreeable  news  of 
your  last.  This  miraculous  conversion  of  Sir 
George,  seems  to  be  the  triumph  of  good  sense 
over  habit  and  prejudice,  previously  weakened 
by  bodily  infirmity.  If  he  can  be  cured  of  all 
his  ails,  as  Harry  said  to  Wycherley,  he  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  society.  A  certain 
crust  of  pride,  a  scientific  vanity,  seems  to  have! 
dominion  over  him.  This  weakness  is  not  worth 
the  curing.  To  be  happy,  a  man  must  think 
well  of  himself ;  and  it  is  always  an  agreeable 
circumstance  when  the  predominant  vanity  is 
founded  upon  useful  qualities  of  the  mind.  Sir 
John  Jehu  values  himself  upon  being  the  best 
charioteer  in  the  kingdom ;  Sir  Dilberry  Diddle, 
upon  being  the  best  contriver  of  spangles  ;  and 
Sir  George  Osmond,  upon  being  the  best  ma* 
thematician.  What  a  difference ! 
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Wycherley  is  yet  alive.  We  do  not,  however, 
flatter  ourselves  with  any  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
Winterbottom  is  down,  attended  by  an  eminent 
surgeon,  whose  report  is  rather  unfavourable. 
The  ball  is  not  extracted,  and  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable Wycherley  may  linger  three  months,  and 
die  at  last.  The  good  soul  continues  as  mild, 
and  as  charitably  disposed,  as  when  Osmond 
and  he  parted.  My  lord  swears,  blusters,  and 
denounces  vengeance ; — a  terrible  animal,  as 
fearful  as  the  bug  with  gilded  wings. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  fortune 
should  unite  every  circumstance  to  render  us 
happy  all  at  once.  All  is  day  at  Sir  George  Os- 
mond's ;  all  is  dark  night  at  the  Justice's.  My 
lord  has  still  the  ascendant  there.  The  servants 
are  silent  and  mysterious  •  Peggy  is  confined, 
and  Annabella  unheard  of.  Rumour,  indeed, 
has  been  busy,  as  usual,  on  this  young  lady's 
account,  nor  has  the  malignant  voice  of  scandal 
been  entirely  silent.  According  to  this  indus- 
trious female,  she  is  gone  ofF  with  a  man  of  the 
sword ;  for,  once  upon  a  time,  a  young  officer 
quartered  at  Canterbury,  escorted  the  two  sis- 
ters home  from  a  visit  to  that  ancient  city.  But 
she  is  gone  off  also  with  a  man  of  the  law ;  for 
an  attorney's  clerk  at  Elham  was  once  upon  a 
visit  at  the  house  for  a  week  together. 

A  villager,  who  has  the  reputation  of  possess- 
ing two  good  eyes,  saw  a  well-dressed  young 
woman,  before  day-break  that  very  morning, 
take  the  foot-road  down  to  the  river-side.  An- 
other does  verily  believe  he  met  her  in  the  lane 
leading  to  the  London  road.  A  third,  that  about 
that  hour  of  the  morning,  he  saw  a  London 
coach  stop  and  take  her  up,  as  he  was  coming 
home  from  Norton  Wake. 

Not  to  lose  such  excellent  intelligence  for 
want  of  inquiry,  I  applied  to  all  these.  The  first 
told  me — No  indeed,  he  had  never  seen  her,  nor 
had  said  so  ;  he  had  indeed  said,  pray  God  she 
had  not  ta'en  the  road  to  the  river,  for  he  loved 
her  dearly,  she  was  so  good  to  his  wife  in  her 
last  lying-in.  The  second  was  nursing  his  sick 
cow  all  night  in  the  lane,  and  had  said,  If  Miss 
Anny  had  corned  that  way,  belike  he  might  ha' 
seen  her.  The  third,  That  a  coach  had  stopped 
over  against  him,  and  had  taken  a  woman  into 
the  basket,  but  it  was  Moll  Barnes  a-going  to 
Maidstone. 

I  learn  that  the  Justice  himself  is  confined  by 
some  flying  humours  of  the  gout;  and  so  vio- 
lently pettish,  that  he  flung  the  remains  of  a 
basin  of  gruel  full  in  Peter's  face,  only  for  ho- 
ping it  would  turn  out  a  fine  day,  when  the  Jus- 
tice had  said  it  was  a  cloudy  morning. 

I  am  full  of  projects  for  getting  once  more 
familiarly  into  the  inside  of  the  house.  Peggy 
I  must  see ;  and  Lord  Winterbottom,  if  pos- 
sible, I  must  remove. 

Were  it  not  for  these  absolute  duties,  I  would 
offer  myself  as  a  companion  to  Switzerland,  to 


Sir  George ;  and  the  moment  I  can  put  things 
here  upon  a  desirable  footing,  I  will  join  the 
brothers,  with  all  my  heart. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

London. 

Dear  Sir, 

Sir  George  is  determined  for  Switzerland  in 
a  few  days.  Nothing,  he  says,  would  please  him 
so  much  as  to  have  you  for  a  fellow-traveller, 
but  he  yields  up  this  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of 
his  brother.  We  are  sorry  your  cloudy  atmo- 
sphere does  not  yet  begin  to  break.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  guess  your  projects  for  clearing  your 
horizon  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  wish  them  success. 

All  writers,  whether  of  books  or  of  letters, 
propose  either  to  instruct  or  amuse,  and  often, 
unhappily,  as  maybe  my  case  now,  fail  in  both. 
At  present,  having  no  matter  for  information,  I 
aim  at  your  amusement  only,  and  if  I  do  not 
succeed,  have  the  goodness  to  own  it  is  owing 
not  to  my  want  of  abilities,  but  to  your  want  of 
taste. 

Sir  George  received  me,  the  evening  I  last 
wrote,  with  much  seeming  pleasure.  His  first 
question  was,  if  I  had  prepared  anything  to 
sign  ?  I  had.  I  am  glad  of  it,  says  he  ;  I  love 
dispatch  and  punctuality.  I  am  pleased  also  to 
see  your  activity  in  favour  of  your  old  friend, 
although  it  may  carry  some  appearance  of  want 
of  confidence  in  your  new. 

That's  not  a  fair  interpretation,  Sir  George. 

'Tis  a  very  natural  one,  though.  But,  in  faith, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  delight  I  feel 
from  my  present  sensations  is  too  exquisite  to 
permit  me  to  relapse  into  my  former.  Shall  we 
want  witnesses  ? 

One,  to  see  you  sign,  Sir  George. 

Then  you  shall  have  an  original,  an  old  fel- 
low who  never  told  a  lie  since  he  was  a  man, 
nor  ever  paid  a  compliment.  Would  he  not  have 
made  an  admirable  lawyer  ? 

This  original  was  the  old  steward,  of  whom 
mention  was  made  in  the  narrative  of  Mr  Jas- 
per Jessamy. 

Timothy,  says  Sir  George,  you  are  to  see  me 
sign  this  paper,  and  then  to  sign  it  yourself. 
Sir  George  signed,  and  gave  him  the  pen. 

Mr  Thistle  put  on  his  spectacles ;  It  beho- 
veth  man,  says  he,  to  beware  of  wrong-doing, 
especially  in  matters  of  law.  Signed  and  sealed 

in  the  presence  of  .  But  your  honour  hath 

not  sealed,  says  Mr  Thistle. 

True,  Timothy.  Sir  George  then  sealed,  and 
the  old  gentleman  signed.  By  this  deed,  Timo- 
thy, I  have  given  away  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
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Sixty  thousand  pounds  !  says  Timothy,  with 
the  falling  cadence,  and  sucking  in  his  breath, 
as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  Then  turning  the 
paper  about,  which  was  only  a  common  stamp, 
It  is  done  in  a  small  compass,  says  he. 

Read  it  up,  Timothy  ;  I  have  not  yet  seen  or 
heard  a  syllable  of  it. 

Your  honour  hath  great  confidence,  replies 
Mr  Thistle.  The  preamble  stated  the  several 
funds,  with  the  necessary  incidents,  which  the 
old  gentleman  travelled  through  with  great  gra- 
vity of  muscle.  When  he  came  to,  "  All  and 
every  of  these  sums  I  give,  grant,  and  assign 
over,  for  ever  and  ever  to  my  dear  brother, 
Henry  Osmond,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  out  of 
the  great  love  and  affection  I  bear  him,"  Timo- 
thy began  to  falter,  screwed  his  mouth  awry, 
hemmed,  coughed,  blowed  his  nose,  and  at 
length  fairly  burst  into  tears.  How  capricious 
are  the  signs  of  pleasure  !  Mr  Thistle,  audibly 
sobbing,  ran  out  of  the  room.  Neither  Sir 
George  nor  I  were  unmoved.  He  returned, 
however,  almost  immediately ;  and,  first  beg- 
ging pardon,  he  took  his  master's  hand,  and 
kissing  it  respectfully,  God  for  ever  bless  you, 
sir,  says  he,  for  this  generous  and  noble  deed  ! 
All  the  world  will  applaud  it,  and  what  is  ten 
times  better,  it  will  be  a  cordial  to  your  honour's 
heart  as  long  as  you  live.  I  always  loved  your 
brother ;  he  was  the  sweetest-tempered  gentle- 
man  

And  I  the  sourest,  I  suppose,  Timothy. — 
Come,  draw  our  separate  characters  fairly ;  let 
this  gentleman  know  your  talents  for  satire  and 
panegyric. 

Your  honour  is  pleased  to  joke,  says  the  old 
man. 

Not  in  the  least.  I  am  going  to  mend  my 
faults,  Timothy,  and  as  no  man  living  knows 
them  better  than  yourself,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  catalogue. 

It  makes  me  happy  to  see  your  honour  merry. 

Yes,  Timothy,  I  am  merry,  and  would  be 
wise.  Now,  the  first  precept  for  wisdom  given 
by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  is,  Man,  know  thy- 
self ;  and  this  a  man  best  learns  from  his 
neighbours.  Ergo,  Timothy,  no  more  equivo- 
cations, but  to  the  point. 

I  declare  I  see  no  faults  in  your  honour  now, 
and  this  noble  act  would  eradicate  a  thousand. 

Hey-day  !  Timothy,  why,  thou  art  growing 
polite,  man  ?  Never  attempt  the  courtier's  art, 
Timothy,  it  will  sit  ill  upon  thee  ;  with  all  my 
faults,  an  ounce  of  thy  blunt  honesty,  though  it 
bit  me,  was  more  to  my  relish  than  a  ton  of 
flattery.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  of  this. 

Your  honour  hath  taught  me  some  mathe- 
matics, where  I  find  it  a  rule  to  make  a  propo- 
sition as  general  as  possible,  and  let  every  one 
draw  corollaries  as  they  can.  Now,  the  leading 
error  of  your  honour's  life,  if  I  don't  mistake, 
is,  that  of  all  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  you 
never  loved  conjunctions. 


Conjunctions,  Timothy  !  Well,  go  on. 

Conjunctions,  please  your  honour,  neither  co- 
pulative nor  amicable.  For  when  you  was  a 
child,  you  played  by  yourself ;  and,  since  you 
became  a  man,  whether  you  went  abroad  or 
stayed  at  home,  got  money  or  got  in  drink,  it 
has  always  been — by  yourself. 

Your  theorem  is  not  general  enough,  Timo- 
thy ;  one  remarkable  exception,  one  conjunc- 
tion copulative,  must  stare  you  in  the  face. 

Why,  your  honour  did  marry,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  rather  a  phenomenon  than  a  conjunction 
— it  was  a  meteor  that  dazzled  for  a  while,  and 
then  went  out  of  itself. 

Well,  draw  your  corollaries,  Timothy. 

As  your  honour  lived  by  yourself,  you  could 
only  learn  to  love  yourself.  We  love  those  that 
love  us.  If  your  honour  loved  nobody,  nobody 
could  love  your  honour.  In  short,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  nature,  I  know  of  no  being 
so  like  what  your  honour  was — as  an  oyster. 

Well  said,  Timothy  !  This  conclusive  con- 
clusion is  the  very  quintessence  of  mathematical 
induction. — What  say  you,  counsellor?  ought 
I,  or  ought  I  not,  to  break  his  head  ? 

By  no  means,  please  your  honour,  says  Ti- 
mothy ;  even  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  when 
it  was  broke,  spoke  not  one  word  more. 

I  am  of  Mr  Thistle's  opinion,  Sir  George. — 
Break  heads  that  have  nothing  in  them  !  I  will 
willingly  subject  myself  and  my  profession  to 
the  keen  edge  of  Mr  Thistle's  pruning-knife, 
for  the  novelty  of  hearing  a  man  speak  straight 
forward. 

Sir  George  continued  in  so  good  a  humour, 
that  after  supper  he  indulged  me  in  a  desire  to 
have  Mr  Thistle  partake  of  our  evening  pipe 
and  potation.  Notwithstanding  his  threaten- 
ing disorder,  the  baronet  could  not  abstain  from 
the  too  free  indulgence  of  the  bottle ;  and  by  and 
by  fell  into  a  little  abstract  of  his  own  life. — 

If,  says  he,  a  human  being  was  brought  up 
in  a  pig- sty,  such,  I  believe,  is  the  force  of  ha- 
bit, he  would  be  a  pig  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
ses. How  I  acquired  my  oyster-like  disposition, 
which  this  plain-spoken  gentleman  here  im- 
putes to  me  so  emphatically,  I  know  no  more 
than  a  coach-horse.  Why  I  hated  my  brother 
so  early  in  life,  is,  I  think,  to  be  accounted  for 
from  his  being  the  reverse  of  myself.  My  sister 
was  more  like  me,  and,  by  all  the  rules  of  phi- 
losophy, I  ought  to  have  loved  her.  This  con- 
sequence, however,  did  not  follow.  She  was  ca- 
ressed because  she  was  pretty,  and  Harry  be« 
cause  he  was  eager  to  oblige.  Nobody  took  no- 
tice of  me,  except  to  express  their  disgust  or 
contempt. 

Nature  had  given  me  a  strong  intellect,  though 
I  could  not  direct  it  right ;  and  when  my  tu- 
tors presented  algebra  to  me,  I  found  it  so  agree- 
able to  my  appetite,  that  I  might  rather  be  said 
to  devour  than  eat.  It  soon  became  the  conso- 
ling power  that  recompensed  me  for  all  my  mor- 
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tifications  ;  yet  so  strong  was  my  churlish  dis- 
position, that  it  impelled  me,  against  the  stream 
of  vanity,  to  keep  the  progress  I  made  to  my- 
self, and  everybody  thought  me  a  blockhead. 

My  father  died.  If  I  had  manifested  no  de- 
light in  any  of  the  elegant  pleasures,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  I  should  run  headlong  into  sensu- 
ality, and  the  grosser  follies  of  fortune.  No. 
So  much  was  I  absorbed  in  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  the  divine  Mathesis,  I  had  no  eyes 
for  those  lesser  stars  that  set  the  world  on  fire 
with  their  petty  lustres.  I  became  a  recluse  at 
twenty. 

One  unmathematical  passion,  however,  ava- 
rice, the  world,  from  my  rage  of  accumulation, 
must  have  supposed  had  got  fast  hold  of  me. 
The  world  was  mistaken — I  never  loved  money. 
My  excessive  addiction  to  everything  calculable, 
led  me  to  consider  the  nature  of  our  stocks.  The 
whim  of  practical  speculation  seized  me — I  suc- 
ceeded. The  game  amused  me,  because  it  flat- 
tered my  vanity.  Success  was  owing  to  supe- 
rior talents ;  self-adulation  was  the  spur  that 
kicked  me  to  amass  a  fortune. 

Lord  Conollan  courted  my  sister,  and  Harry 
my  devil  of  a  wife.  I  took  no  concern  about 
any  of  them.  My  lord  wanted  more  money  ;  I 
valued  it  so  little,  that  I  had  actually  determin- 
ed to  give  him  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  the 
puppy  demanded,  rather  than  asked  it  of  me, 
with  such  an  insulting  display  of  his  vast  con- 
sequence, his  grandeur,  his  magnificence,  that  I 
could  not  resolve  to  give  him  a  farthing. 

My  sister  pretended  to  fall  sick  about  it.  The 
affectation  only  steeledme  the  more.  Miss  Strode 
was  absolutely  dying  for  the  disappointment  of 
her  wretched  friend ;  I  laughed,  and  Harry  cried. 
The  poor  fellow  gave  up  five  thousand  pounds 
of  his  own  slender  pittance ;  and  though  I  called 
it  by  indeed  its  real  name,  folly,  yet,  like  Milton's 
devil,  I  could  not  help  hating  the  goodness  that 
produced  it. 

Now,  whether  it  was  design  in  my  sister,  or 
the  effect  of  her  own  charming  and  grateful  tem- 
per, I  know  not,  but  she  had  always  something 
or  other  to  ridicule  in  my  brother,  or  to  malign  ; 
nay,  she  was  so  excessively  disinterested,  that 
she  did  not  spare  even  the  generosity  by  which 
she  obtained  her  happiness.  Miss  Strode  fol- 
lowed her  lead,  and  so  agreeable  a  subject  ma- 
king a  constant  part  of  our  after-dinner  dessert, 
I  began  a  little  to  relish  the  company  of  the  two 
women,  which,  before,  was  milk-and-water  to 
me. 

My  sister  happened  to  make  one  in  a  party 
to  Windsor  ;  Miss  Strode,  by  design,  I  don't 
doubt,  stayed  at  home.  At  dinner  she  was  pe- 
culiarly obliging ;  there  was  something  uncom- 
monly inviting  in  her  dress,  and  an  air  of  vo- 
luptuousness all  over  her,  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  How  she  managed,  I  know  not,  but 
she  overcame  even  the  strong  sense  I  had  of  my 
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own  awkwardness.  I  ventured  upon  a  few  li- 
berties— her  angel  goodness  resented  them  so 
sweetly,  that  she  inflamed  my  senses.  I  wanted 
to  go  the  straight-forward  road  of  animal  grati- 
fication. She  wanted  my  estate  and  title,  and 
her  art  in  obtaining  them  was  a  master-piece. 
Panting  with  sensibility,  her  virtue  was  every 
now  and  then  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost, — con- 
stantly, at  the  dying  minute,  she  recovered  to  a 
sense  of  honour.  It  is  true,  she  almost  reveren- 
ced my  profound  wisdom  and  vast  abilities,  but 
chastity  was  dearer  to  her  than  life.  My  pro- 
found wisdom  fell  into  the  snare,  and  I  married 
her  the  next  morning. 

Six  enchanting  days  and  nights  I  lived  in 
Elysium,  and,  could  the  delirium  have  been 
kept  up,  we  should  have  been  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  bills  of  mortality ;  but  my  fever 
abated,  and  my  lady's  passion  for  quality  living 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  In  one  month, 
it  was  very  apparent  her  veneration  for  my  pro- 
found wisdom  was  much  upon  a  par  with  my 
ardour ;  there  was  nothing  in  nature  for  which 
we  cared  less,  than  for  one  another.  Still,  each 
sliding  into  the  habits  we  liked,  we  might  have 
jogged  on  with  tolerable  decency,  if  madam  had 
not  taken  it  into  her  head  to  make  me  a  cuck- 
old. My  pride  here  got  the  ascendant  over  my 
philosophy,  and  I  had  matured  two  or  three 
plans  of  vengeance  when  the  culprits  withdrew. 

My  mind,  however,  was  thrown  by  the  shock 
out  of  its  wonted  range,  and,  for  the  soul  of  me, 
I  could  not  get  it  back.  I  took  now  and  then  a 
look  at  the  world,  and  found  myself  unlike  any- 
thing in  it.  I  drank  harder  than  common,  and 
began  to  grow  dropsical.  I  shall  die,  says  I,  to 
the  regret  of  no  soul  alive ;  all  my  possessions 
will  devolve  to  my  brother.  It  is  true  I  don't 
love  him,  but  I  love  no  other  person  well  enough 
to  make  a  will  in  his  favour.  Though  I  have 
ranged  over  all  the  celestial  spheres,  I  am  a 
mere  child  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world. — 
Everybody  speaks  of  the  pleasures  arising  from 
the  social  affections ;  how  do  I  know  but  they 
may  be  right  ?  I  have  no  soul  but  a  brother  to 
try  the  experiment  upon,  and  he  has  renounced 
me. 

I  was  thinking  thus  when  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom  sent  me  his  first  letter.  Some  time  since  I 
should  only  have  hated  Harry  the  more,  the 
more  evidence  I  had  of  his  spirit  and  virtue.  At 
present,  I  admired.  I  began  to  think  reconcili- 
ation possible,  and  it  pleased  the  more,  the 
more  I  thought  of  it.  I  sent  for  you,  and  have 
been  increasing  in  happiness  ever  since.  My 
new  feelings  will  carry  me  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Geneva  ;  and,  for  aught  1  know,  to  Heaven. 

The  post  hour  is  expired. 

Dear  friend,  adieu. 

William  Wyman. 
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Ma  Henry  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Lausanne. 

I  doubt  not,  dear  William,  but  I  may  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  rehearsing  over  again  the 
shocking  catastrophe  that  has  exiled  me  from  my 
native  land.  Our  friend  Sir  Ambrose  will  have 
informed  you  of  everything,  except  that  he  ad- 
ministered to  my  afflictions,  to  my  necessities, 
like  another  Wyman. 

Oh,  for  the  actual,  undisturbed,  untemporary 
enjoyment  of  two  such  friends — and  one  thing 
more  ! — I  must  think  of  Annabella,  William  : 
She  is  so  superlatively  attractive,  so  every  way 
excellent,  that  not  to  love  her  is  beyond  my 
power  of  soul  or  body.  But  to  desire  to  possess 
ner  !  If  ever  I  catch  my  crazy  imagination  form- 
ing such  a  wish,  I  batter  it  with  all  the  powers 
of  reason ;  yet  wayward  children  will  some- 
times cry  for  the  moon,  let  Nurse  Wisdom  do 
all  she  can. 

I  arrived  at  this  place  last  night,  and  upon 
the  road  I  looked  round  about  me  everywhere 
for  the  pleasures  of  travelling.  They  eluded  my 
search,  whence  I  conjecture  they  are  fond  of  at- 
tending the  careless  traveller  who  goes  he  knows 
not  where,  but  never  against  the  current  of  in- 
clination. 

I  passed  through  Geneva,  a  place  too  full  of 
my  own  countrymen  for  my  present  abiding  ; 
nor  is  this  place  free  from  some  of  the  like  in- 
commodities.  My  intention  is  to  find  some  se- 
questered spot,  within  the  distance  of  a  morn- 
ing's walk  from  this  city,  that  I  may  now  and 
then  take  a  peep  at  the  busy  world ;  and,  what 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  me,  that  I 
may  sometimes  meet  the  ghosts  of  Wyman  and 
of  Archer. 

Dear  departed  friends,  adieu. 

Henry  Osmond. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

For  the  extreme  pleasure  afforded  me  by  your 
two  last  letters,  I  wish  I  could  pay  you  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.   I  will  pay  what  I  can. 

Annabella  is  found — Lord  Winterbottom  lost. 
At  least  I  hope  that  will  form  a  part  of  the  de- 
nouement of  our  piece.  That  I  may  not  knock 
my  brains  out  against  the  posts  and  antes,  I  will 
try  for  once  to  write,  as  honest  Timothy  speaks 
— straight  forwards. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  I  despaired  of  getting, 
en  famille,  into  the  Justice's  house,  unless  I 
could  devise  some  expedient  of  getting  my  lord 
out.  This  worthy  nobleman  had  furnished  me 
with  a  very  decent  cause  of  quarrel,  as  causes 
go  now,  by  a  most  liberal  malediction  of  me  in 
good  company,  at  a  friend's  house.  A  gentleman 
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present,  a  man  possessed  of  five  hundred  inde- 
pendent pounds  per  annum,  and  who  knoios 
their  value,  expressed  something  like  resentment 
at  this  ungenteel  treatment  of  an  absent  person  ; 
but  the  company  being  numerous,  and  part  la- 
dies, it  passed  off.  The  next  day,  however,  he 
communicated  it  to  me,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  bade  me  say,  he  told  me.  Next  morning 
I  wrote  the  following  billet : — 

My  Lord, 

Your  lordship  having  done  me  the  honour 
lately  to  make  me  the  subject  of  a  long  decla- 
mation, I  am  bound  in  gratitude  to  acknowledge 
it.  My  follies,  wherever  you  can  find  them,  I 
freely  abandon  to  your  lordship  ;  they  are  law- 
ful game.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  treat 
your  lordship's  in  the  same  way,  and  the  har- 
vest promises  to  be  abundant.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  the  good  of  society,  that  no 
one  should  brand  another  with  infamy,  without 
mixing  some  portion  of  truth,  however  small, 
with  his  own  ingenuities.  You,  my  lord,  have 
honoured  the  story  of  my  insignificant  life  with 
a  few  dark  particulars,  without  a  single  atom  of 
this  ingredient.  Your  lordship  is  one  of  the 
happy  few  who  are  doubly  guarded  against  this 
inconvenience.  My  honour  I  choose  to  defend 
by  my  sword  alone.  What  you  have  been  plea- 
sed to  say,  your  lordship  has,  no  doubt,  spirit 
enough  to  justify.  If  so,  I  shall  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  attending  your  lordship's  commands. 
Till  when, 

I  am  your  lordship's 

most  obedient 

Ambrose  Archer. 

P.S.  That  no  cavils  may  be  made  concerning 
my  information,  Mr  Terris  allows  me  to  men- 
tion him  as  the  informer. 

I  received  the  following  answer  the  same  day, 
and  early  the  next  my  lord  was  called  to  town, 
without  doubt,  by  his  majesty's  mandate. 

Your  letter,  Sir  Ambrose,  is  really  astonish- 
ing. My  life  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  my 
king  and  country.  When  I  am  free  of  these  ties, 
and  find  myself  reduced  (pardon  me)  to  be  as 
insignificant  a  member  of  the  community  as 
yourself,  then,  and  not  before,  I  shall  think  my- 
self at  liberty  to  chastise  you  for  your  insolent 
summons. 

Winterbottom. 

A  sensible  letter  this,  hah,  counsellor?  as 
Sir  George  says ;  could  one  suspect  it  was  dic- 
tated by  any  other  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  cow- 
ardice, it  would  deserve  consideration. 

Having  several  times  performed  the  unavail- 
ing etiquette  of  sending  in  my  name  to  the  Jus- 
tice, and  requesting  leave  to  pay  him  a  visit,  I 
wrote  him  a  long  expostulatory  letter,  wherein, 
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by  good  luck,  I  kept  clear  of  all  manner  of 
abuse,  and  lavished  as  much  adulation,  as,  pro- 
perly applied,  might  have  propagated  a  pair  of 
lawn  sleeves.  This  manceuvre  succeeded,  and  I 
was  admitted  into  the  awful  presence  of  Mr 
Justice  Whitaker,  expiating  his  sins  in  flannel. 

His  tongue,  however,  was  perfectly  free.  Na- 
ture has  denied  him  all  grace  of  body,  and  given 
him  a  small  shrill  pipe ;  so  that  though  he  had  been 
well  tutored  as  to  the  subject  matter,  he  mixed 
with  it  so  much  of  his  own  uncouth,  that  I  with 
difficulty  preserved  that  gravity  and  seriousness 
of  attention  with  which  I  had  predetermined  to 
listen  to  him.  He  ended  his  querulous  harangue 
of  half  an  hour,  exultingly,— What  can  you  say 
to  all  this  now,  Sir  Ambrose— what  can  you  say 
to  all  this  ? 

Why,  really,  neighbour,  your  eloquence  has 
been  so  wonderfully  strong  and  rapid,  that  I  am 
hardly  able  to  stand  it. 

No,  no,  I  believe  not,  I  believe  not.  Truth 
has  great  powers,  Sir  Ambrose,  truth  has  great 
powers. 

She  has,  sir ;  and  if  she  had  been  of  your  side, 
I  should  not  have  thought  the  matter  extraor- 
dinary ;  all  the  wonder  is,  you  should  be  able 
to  do  such  great  things  with  her  ladyship  di- 
rectly against  you. 

Look  you  there  now  !  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  I  lie.  I  thought  how  it  would  be ;  you 
never  minds  what  you  say  to  nobody,  Sir  Am- 
brose. 

Indeed  but  I  do,  my  good  neighbour,  and  to 
nobody  more  than  yourself.  But  I  plead  not 
guilty  to  your  charges  in  general  j  and,  though 
I  do  it  in  the  civillest  terms  possible,  you  may 
take  exceptions,  you  know. 

O  yes,  you'll  deny  everything,  to  be  sure ; 
you'll  deny  that  you  called  me  a  fool  ? 

No,  really,  I  confess  that. 

You'll  deny  that  you  affronted  my  Lord  Win- 
terbottom  in  my  house,  and  in  my  presence  ? 

No,  I  confess  that  too ;  but  I  own  I  think  it 
comical  that  either  your  house  or  your  presence 
should  be  offended  with  it.  Where  should  a 
man  resent,  pray,  but  where  the  provocation  is 
given  ? 

Ay,  you  have  such  a  way  of  turning  things. 
You'll  deny,  I  suppose,  that  you  set  my  daugh- 
ters and  me  together  by  the  ears  ? 

That  I  will,  indeed.  Prove  this,  and  I  will 
own  your  anger  just. 

Why,  did  you  not  take  their  part  when  we 
began  to  quarrel  first  ?  Did  not  you  say  you 
would  harbour  them,  and  support  them,  and 
protect  them,  against  my  lord's  authority  and 
mine  ? 

Against  my  lord's,  I  did;  but  not  against 
yours.  On  the  contrary,  you  may  remember, 
that,  though  I  disdained  to  answer  that  fellow's 
question,  whether  Miss  Whitaker  was  at  my 
house  ?  I  answered  yours,  because  you  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  ask  it.  As  to  my  taking  part 


against  you,  recollect,  if  you  please,  that  I  did 
not  give  my  opinion  to  them,  nor  before  them  ; 
but  to  yourself,  after  they  had  retired.  Nor  did 
I  ever  make  any  offer  of  an  asylum  to  them ;  nor 
do  they  know,  at  least  by  my  means,  that  such 
was  my  inclination.  This  charge,  therefore,  is 
wholly  groundless.  So  is  that  of  supporting 
Davis  in  his  pretensions  to  your  eldest  daughter ; 
for,  I  can  assure  you  upon  my  honour,  he  never 
did  make  pretensions  to  her. 

I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  take  that  fellow's  part. 
Here  he  comes  under  a  feigned  name,  because 
he  dare  not  use  his  own  ;  without  a  shilling  pro- 
perty ;  insinuates  himself  into  people's  houses ; 
sets  families  by  the  ears ;  affronts  a  nobleman, 
and  kills  that  nobleman's  friend  :  and  you  screen 
him  from  all  manner  of  law  and  justice.  Is  this 
well  done,  Sir  Ambrose  ? 

Do  you  know  his  real  name,  Mr  Whitaker  ? 

No,  not  I,  nor  nobody  else  hereabouts,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Sir  George  Osmond  ? 

Yes,  sure,  we  were  of  the  same  college :  He 
died  about  ten  years  since. 

He  did.  This  Davis  is  his  son.  His  elder  bro- 
ther is  the  present  Sir  George  Osmond,  aman 
capable  of  buying  all  Lord  Winterbottom's  in- 
heritance. 

Lord  ha'  mercy  !— but  you  are  a  joking  man, 
Sir  Ambrose  ;  you  was  always  fond  of  a  joke. 

I  never  indulge  a  joke  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
friend,  Mr  Whitaker.  It  is  necessary  your  eyes 
should  be  opened  to  the  mean,  the  low,  the  in- 
famous arts,  my  lord  has  used  to  blind  them. 
He  knows  Mr  Osmond— knows  him,  bating  my 
lord's  hasty  slip  into  the  peerage,  of  a  family 
superior  to  his  own  :  knows  him  to  have  been 
an  honourable  and  worthy  merchant,  reduced 
partly  by  accident,  and  partly  by  his  own  gene- 
rosity ;  and  knows  that  he  retired  to  Barham 
Downs  upon  the  small  remains  of  an  opulent 
fortune  ;  and  that  he  changed  his  name  merely 
to  live  unknown,  and  at  his  ease.  If  I  prove 
this,  Mr  Whitaker,  what,  think  you,  must,  be 
the  ungenerous  motives  that  could  induce  a  peer 
of  the  realm  to  impose  upon  you  by  so  false  a 
representation  ?  You  yourself  are  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  and  a  most  respectable  magistrate ;  your 
life  has  been  spent  in  bringing  truth  to  light, 
and  in  detecting  falsehood.  In  a  common  man 
you  would  think  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  al- 
together atrocious.  Lords,  indeed,  may  have  a 
greater  latitude. 

Why,  I  don't  know,  Sir  Ambrose ;  if  the  truth 
be  as  you  say,  my  lord  is  to  blame.  But,  hear 
both  sides,  you  know,  is  the  maxim  with  people 
that  have  to  do  with  the  law. 

Ay,  and  with  the  gospel,  too,  neighbour,  or 
should  be.  But  tell  me  now,  my  good  friend, 
taking  his  hand,  did  not  you  lose  sight  of  that 
fine  maxim  a  little,  when  you  shut  your  doors 
against  all  your  friends  except  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom  ? 
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Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  How 
could  I  think  such  a  great  man  as  my  lord  would 
say  an  untruth  ?    And  to  have  my  daughter  a 

countess,  and  to  raise  one's  family  fine  things, 

Sir  Ambrose  And  to  have  a  peer  of  the  realm 

call  one  father ! 

Yes,  indeed,  they  are  the  very  things  for 
which  men  run  mad,  for  which  they  barter  hap- 
piness and  virtue.  Your  daughter  Anny  un- 
luckily did  not  see  these  fine  things  in  their  true 
light.  What  woman  would  not  be  a  countess, 
although  half  her  husband's  revenues  were  la- 
vished upon  an  Italian  dancer  ?  What  though 
my  lord's  finances  are  a  little  deranged  by  the 
dice ;  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  drowned  in 
the  ocean  of  mortgages,  or  immerged  in  the  dirty 
puddle  of  Jew  annuities?  Your  daughter  will 
be  a  countess,  nevertheless,  you  know. 

Ay,  Sir  Ambrose,  now  you  are  running  your 
rig  again.  But  have  a  care ;  this  is  scandalum 
magnatum,  as  I  take  it. 

It  may  be  so,  for  anything  I  know  •  I  only 
know  that  it  is  true.  If  I  could  have  obtained 
admission  to  your  presence  whilst  my  lord  was 
here,  you  would  have  heard  me  say  the  same 
things  to  his  face ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, I  would  have  proved  them  too.  But  where 
is  Miss  Peggy  ? 

Why,  where  she  should  be,  till  she  knows  her 
duty  better ;  confined  to  her  chamber.  I  suppose 
you  want  to  take  her  part  again  ? 

No,  indeed;  I  take  the  part  of  no  undutiful 
children.  I  am  only  sorry  to  see  family  harmony 
interrupted,  and  you  deprived  of  such  a  pretty 
obliging  nurse,  now  you  are  ill.  But  let  me  see, 
(taking  out  my  watch,)  I  have  an  engagement 
this  morning.  We  have  a  meeting  to  consult 
about  an  enclosure  of  part  of  the  Downs ;  I  wish 
you  could  have  gone ;  you  have  an  old  head  that 
would  be  useful  to  us,  and,  I  think,  some  inte- 
rest. 

I  can't  go,  however ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear 
about  it. 

Will  you  give  me  a  supper  ?  I  used  to  invite 
myself  without  ceremony.  I  dare  not  suppose 
myself  welcome  now. 

You'll  plague  me  about  the  girls  ? 

Not  I,  indeed  -You  say  they  are  unduti- 
ful. 

I  can't  say,  Sir  Ambrose,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  and  go  as  you  used  to  do 
 but  only  that  my  lord  . 

Oh,  never  let  that  trouble  you.— Well,  I'll  be 
with  you  in  the  evening.  Adieu. 

I  hasted  away,  in  order  to  give  him  time  for 

thinking  before  1  renewed  the  conference  

and  I  conclude  now,  in  order  to  give  you  time 
to  enjoy  the  sleep  I  have  excited. 

Your  friend,  (sans  compliment,) 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer,  in  continuation. 

I  went  to  the  Justice's  an  hour  before  sup- 
per ;  informed  him  of  the  business  of  the  day  ; 
made  him  merry  with  the  blunders ;  and  put 
him  into  good  humour  by  praising  his  s^avoir 
faire.  The  servant  laid  two  plates  only. 

No  female  to  preside  at  your  table  ?  says  I ; 
this  to  me,  though  a  bachelor,  is  very  awkward. 
May  I  not  entreat  for  Miss  Peggy's  company  ? 
How  long  is  her  banishment  to  last  ? 

Till  she  knows  how  to  be  dutiful. 

She  knows  how,  certainly  ;  I  have  seen  her 
practise  it  ten  years  together.  Forgive  her  one 
fault. 

Yes,  when  she  promises  to  mend.  I  tell  you 
she's  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

She  has  changed  her  nature  then.  I  am  quite 
curious  to  see  her  in  this  new  dress.  Disobe- 
dient !  and  stubborn  !  Peggy,  whom  you  have 
praised  so  much  for  the  contrary  !  You  have 
reasoned  the  case  over  with  her,  no  doubt  ? 

No,  I  knows  better.  It  is  for  me  to  command, 
and  for  her  to  obey,  if  I  know  anything.  Be- 
sides, she  puts  me  always  in  a  passion. 

Duty  to  a  parent  is  quite  essential  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  child.  I  can't  imagine  what  she 
can  have  to  say  for  herself.  Dear  sir,  oblige  me 
by  sending  for  her  down. 

Not  I,  indeed.  I  shan't  lower  myself  so  far. 
If  you  will  have  her,  send  for  her  yourself. 
You'll  soon  see  how  humble  she  is. — I  rang  the 
bell. — Your  master's  compliments  and  mine  to 
Miss  Peggy,  beg  the  favour  of  her  company  to 
supper. 

Sirrah,  if  you  deliver  that  message,  I'll  break 
your  head.  What  the  d— 1  do  you  mean,  Sir 
Ambrose  ?  My  compliments,  indeed  ! 

Mine,  then,  Peter.  Peter  seemed  in  haste  to 
go  lest  the  order  should  be  reversed. 

My  good  old  friend,  you  will  do  me  the  great- 
est favour  in  the  world,  only  to  shew  a  little  of 
your  usual  kindness  to  Miss  Peggy  to-night. 
To  govern  with  a  high  hand,  though  it  be  a  fa- 
ther's right,  is  seldom  the  best  way. 

'Sblood,  Sir  Ambrose,  you'd  spoil  the  best 
children  in  the  world  !  It's  well  you've  none  of 
your  own. 

It  may  be  so.  Indulge  me  with  my  own  way 
for  this  night  only.  To-morrow,  follow  your 
own  better  judgment. 

Miss  Peggy  came  in  a  few  minutes,  curtseyed 
to  her  father,  and  thanked  him  for  his  permis- 
sion to  come  once  more  into  his  presence ;  then 
paid  her  compliments  to  me. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Miss  Peggy,  anything 
should  have  arisen  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
so  happy  a  family. 

So  am  I,  indeed,  Sir  Ambrose. 

Why,  you  know,  Peg,  it's  all  owing  to  your 
own  undutifulness. 
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Me  undutiful,  papa  !  You  quite  surprise  me. 
Don't  I  obey  you  in  every  manner  of  thing  ? 

Look  you  now,  Sir  Ambrose ;  I  told  you  she 
would  not  own  herself  in  a  fault. 

Is  obedience  a  fault,  papa  ?  I  don't  remember 
that  I  have  been  honoured  lately  with  any  com- 
mand, but  to  confine  myself  to  my  room,  and  I 
have  not  even  ventured  so  much  as  a  petition 
against  it. 

Hark  you,  Mrs  Prateapace,  where's  your  sis- 
ter ?  Answer  me  that. 

But  that  would  be  a  breach  of  trust,  papa. 

There,  Sir  Ambrose,  there  !  you  see  now.  But 
come,  madam,  for  once  I'll  condescend  to  argue 
with  you.  Suppose  I  had  lost  a  horse,  and  the 
thief  had  trusted  you  with  the  place  where  it 
was  concealed,  you  would  not  tell  me,  because  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  trust  ? 

My  sister  is  not  a  horse,  papa ;  nor  has  she 
been  stolen. 

But  is  not  she  my  property,  miss  ?  Answer 
me  that. 

She  is  your  daughter,  sir. 

There  again  now ;  this  is  the  way  she  puts 
me  into  such  a  bloody  passion  always.  I  can 
never  get  no  straight  answer.  Ask  her  your  own 
questions,  Sir  Ambrose.  A  stubborn  gipsy  ! 

Miss  Annabella  is  well,  I  hope,  Miss  Peggy  ? 

Xo,  indeed,  Sir  Ambrose ;  nor  ever  will  be, 
till  my  papa  restores  her  again  into  favour. 

Was  not  leaving  her  father's  house  too  hasty 
a  step  ? 

It  was  entirely  against  her  own  judgment,  sir. 
My  papa's  anger  ought  to  be  directed  solely 
against  me.  I  forced  her  to  it. 

The  Justice  was  about  to  fly  out  into  revilings. 
Stop,  dear  sir,  whatsoever  the  fault  maybe,  the 
confession  repairs  it.— A  young  lady  of  your 
sense,  Miss  Peggy,  must  have  thought  she  had 
strong  reasons  for  it. 

I  did  indeed.  My  sister  s  heart  was  almost 
broke.  She  lost  her  rest,  her  appetite.  Lady 
Winterbottom  would  not  have  lived  a  month. 
Her  death  would  have  caused  mine ;  and  I  am 
very  desirous  of  living,  if  I  could  but  recover 
my  papa's  favour,  and  restore  my  sister  to  his 
affections. 

To  say  the  truth,  Miss  Peggy,  I  think  Miss 
Annabella  should  return,  and  throw  her  self  upon 
her  father's  generosity. 

It  is  my  fault  that  she  has  not  done  it,  sir. 
My  sister  has  wrote  twice  to  my  papa,  acknow- 
ledging her  error,  and  asking  leave  to  return. 

Yes,  but  upon  condition  that  I  would  break 
off  with  Lord  Winterbottom,  though ;  mind  that. 

I  had  no  other  way  of  giving  Peggy  a  hint  to 
follow  my  lead,  but  by  a  wink.  I  saw  she  un- 
derstood me. 

Children  should  not  stipulate  conditions  with 
their  parents.  But  though  they  ought  not,  a 
common  friend  may  make  proposals.  It  was 
wrong,  to  be  sure,  to  go  away  J  but  as  that  ap- 


pears not  to  be  her  own  doing,  I  hope,  my  good 
neighbour,  you  will  forgive  her  ;  and  Miss  Peg- 
gy also ;  for  though  her  advice  was  not  quite 
right,  her  motive  for  giving  it  was  very  amiable, 
and  the  frankness  of  her  confession  might  well 
expiate  a  much  greater  error.  What  say  you, 
sir?— Miss  Peggy,  (making  her  a  sign,)  your 
father  is  subdued. 

Peggy  instantly  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
kissing  his  hand,  burst  into  tears.  The  Justice 
could  not  stand  it.  Get  up,  get  up,  Peggy ;  I  for- 
give thee,  I  forgive  thee.  I  have  been  wrong, 
I  have  been  wrong  myself.  Be  a  good  girl,  we'll 
have  no  more  quarrels. 

Peggy  rose,  and  half  devoured  him  with  kisses. 
And  when,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  permit  my  sis- 
ter the  happiness  I  now  enjoy  ? 

When  thou  wilt,  Peggy ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
How  kind,  and  condescendingly  good  you 
are,  sir  !    I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  pleasure, 
I  beg  permission  to  retire :  I  will  return  in  a 
few  minutes. 

This  was  a  sweet  moving  scene,  Wyman  ;  but 
nothing  to  what  followed,  if  words  could  de- 
scribe it,  or  I  could  find  these  words. 

Confess  now,  my  good  neighbour,  says  I, 
that  you  are  happier  than  you  have  been  some 
days  past. 

I  am,  I  am,  my  kind  friend,  says  he,  squeez- 
ing my  hand,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

How  frank,  generous,  and  noble,  is  Miss  Peg- 
gy's behaviour  !  I  think  you  the  happiest  man 
in  England,  in  your  daughters. 

Say  no  more,  Sir  Ambrose,  say  no  more; 
blind!  blind! 

I  was  endeavouring  to  convince  him  how  right 
it  would  be  to  leave  such  girls  to  their  own 
conduct,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment, Miss  Peggy  entered,  leading  by  the  hand 

 Annabella  herself ! 

The  good  Justice  actually  looked  affrighted ; 
nor  did  he  recover  his  surprise,  till  the  sweet 
apparition,  after  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  re- 
peatedly kissing  his  hand,  his  lips,  laid  her 
gentle  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  poured  out  her 
repentance  in  a  flood  of  silent  sorrow.  The  old 
man  yielded  now  without  reserve  to  the  fond 
emotions  of  a  father.  He  strained  her  to  his  em- 
brace, and  Dear  papa,  and  Dear  Anny,  were  for 
some  time  their  sole  aspirations. 

Neither  Miss  Peggy  nor  I  had  had  the  precau- 
tion to  stop  the  entrance  of  supper,  and  this 
enchanting  scene  was  cut  short,  by  Peter,  with 
a  mere  corporeal  entertainment.  Peter  cast  his 
eye  on  Annabella,  ejaculated  a  God  bless  him ; 
set  down  the  dish  upon  the  table,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room.  What  he  said  to  the  two  ser- 
vant maids,  who  were  in  the  passage  to  meet 
Peter  with  the  rest  of  his  materials,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  could  hear  him  swear,  and  the  girls 
laugh. 

Not  without  some  little  confusion,  we  got 
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seated  down  to  supper,  the  ceremonial  of  which 
was  duly  performed  in  all  its  parts,  except  the 
eating,  to  which  none  of  us  paid  much  attention. 
The  interval,  however,  was  of  material  service  to 
I  forced  upon  the  girls  two  small  glasses  of 


Madeira  each,  upon  the  Justice  and  myself  a 
bottle ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  servants  had 
withdrawn,  our  tongues  had  recovered  a  tole- 
rable share  of  their  powers. 

And  now,  you  little  pusses,  says  the  Justice, 
tell  us  what  you  have  been  about.  Whither 
did  you  go,  Anny  ?  And  when  did  you  return  ? 

Before  an  explanation  of  these  particulars, 
papa,  says  Peggy,  I  have  your  pardon  to  beg 
for  two  other  female  culprits,  Molly  and  Jenny, 
who  have  been  in  the  secret ;  for  a  secret  there  is, 
papa,  and,  what  is  very  wonderful  in  a  woman, 
at  least  you  say  so,  have  kept  it  almost  ten  days. 
No  conditions,  Peggy ;  let  us  hear. 
Why,  then,  papa,  this  wonderful  elopement, 
which  has  furnished  so  much  matter  of  admi- 
ration to  all  the  good  people  of  these  parts,  was 
made  from  our  chamber,  once  or  twice,  when 
indeed  it  was  scarce  necessary,  into  our  closet. 
Not  one  step  farther,  upon  my  word. 

Hey-day  !  you  little  wild  pusses ;  why,  this 
is  enchantment.  How  could  this  possibly  be 
managed  ? 

Nothing  so  easy,  as  to  the  plot ;  all  the  dif- 
ficulty lay  with  my  sister ;  who,  in  truth,  papa, 
is  a  very  obstinate  and  unruly  girl,  and  I  hope 
you  will  beat  her  for  it. 

So,  Peggy,  you  are  recovering  apace,  I  see : 
well,  let  us  hear  all  the  particulars. 

Whilst  my  sister  Annabella  only  talked  of 
dying,  I  own  I  did  not  give  her  entire  credit  ; 
but  when  she  set  about  the  matter  in  earnest, 
neither  eat  nor  slept,  and  said  her  prayers  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  I  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  to  consider  how  to  prevent  it.  I 
feared,  papa,  your  resolution  would  not  be 
changed,  whilst  Lord  Winterbottom,  and  Lord 
Winterbottom's  echo,  were  hourly  displaying 
the  greatness  of  the  match,  and  to  remove  these 
was  beyond  my  poor  abilities ;  I  therefore  pro- 
posed to  my  sister  a  real  elopement  to  London, 
to  Mrs  Shirley  there,  in  which  (I  will  confess 
the  whole  truth,  papa)  I  intended  to  be  her 
companion.    Annabella  was  in  heroics  at  both 
the  proposals.    No,  she  would  die  before  she 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  her  papa,  or  stain  her 
immaculate  whiteness,  by  becoming  a  runaway  ; 
and  if  she  could  take  such  a  monstrous  reso- 
lution, did  I  think  she  would  involve  her  dearest 
sister  in  her  misfortunes  and  disgrace?  We 
fought  this  business  four  whole  days  and  nights, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Annabella  is  of  such  an 
obstinate  temper,  that  I  might  as  well  have  run 
my  wise  head  against  a  rock.  So  I  let  her  alone, 
and  pouted  (my  way,  you  know,  papa)  till  she 
terrified  me  by  the  beginning  of  a  hectic  cough. 
You,  my  dear  sir,  thought  my  representation 
of  this,  artifice ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  think  of 


more  ways  and  means.  At  length,  I  fell  upon 
this  imaginary  elopement,  which,  to  say  truth, 
was  as  ill  received  as  the  other.  It  would  stain 
her  reputation,  and  enrage  her  father.  At 
length,  influenced  by  the  mean  arts  of  Lord 
Winterbottom,  my  dear  papa  gave  Anny  per- 
emptory orders  to  prepare  for  marriage  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  lawyers  were  perpetually  back- 
ward and  forward.  Then  had  my  sister  no 
other  resource,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  be 
guided  by  my  wise  counsels. 

The  next  morning,  poor  Annabella  was  lost. 
The  house  was  searched  from  top  to  bottom. 
Molly  and  Jenny,  for  decency's  sake,  undertook 
the  inquisition  into  our  apartment,  and  the  ad- 
joining closet ;  and,  to  say  truth,  made  a  most 
furious  racket  up  and  down  stairs  for  several 
hours.  My  papa  himself  came  into  our  apart- 
ment, and  even  peeped  into  the  closet,  where 
the  trembling  Annabella  lay  concealed  by  cloaks 
and  capuchins.  Poor  I  was  put  to  the  torture, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  indeed  was  hard 


put  to  it  to  manage  my  replies,  so  as  to  keep  a 
tolerable  good  conscience.    In  short,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  be  very  saucy,  forgive  me,  papa,  that  I 
might  obtain  an  order  for  confinement.  My 
papa  very  justly,  I  confess,  indulged  me  in  this 
particular,  which  was  indeed  extremely  neces- 
sary for  my  poor  sister's  comfort,  who  was  very 
ill  the  two  or  three  succeeding  days.  Our  inten- 
tion was  to  make  application  to  Sir  Ambrose ;  in- 
trust him  with  the  secret,  and  request  his  advice. 
This  was  overthrown  by  the  bustle  occasioned  by 
Mr  Davis's  duel  with  Captain  Wycherley,  and 
by  the  orders  for  excluding  Sir  Ambrose.  I 
trembled  at  being  obliged  to  give  this  intelli- 
gence to  my  sister.    Anny's  head  turned  the 
matter  to  her  own  special  consolation.    A  great 
part  of  my  papa's  anger  and  precipitation  had 
been  owing  to  his  error,  in  conceiving  Mr  Davis 
had  a  design  upon  my  sister,  and  my  sister  a 
weakness  for  him.    "Mr  Davis's  leaving  the 
kingdom,  she  hoped,  would  rectify  that  mistake, 
under  which  idea  she  grew  easier  every  day. 

At  length,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  we 
heard  Lord  Winterbottom  was  gone  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  this  very  day  we  wrote  an  humble 
petition  to  Sir  Ambrose,  requesting  he  would 
somehow  gain  access  to  my  papa,  and  become 
our  intercessor.  This  was  to  have  been  sent  to- 
morrow morning.  I  have  thus  confessed  the 
whole  truth ;  so  punish  me,  papa,  for  you  see 
I  am  the  sole  offender. — And  the  little  gipsy, 
Wyman,  gave  him  half  a  dozen  winning  kisses, 
which,  upon  my  soul,  I  began  to  feel  a  furious 
longing  to  share. 

That  learned  philosopher,  the  world,  has,  in 
its  book  of  wise  sayings,  It  is  best  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  It  was  not  possible  the  Justice 
should  be  in  a  better  temper  ;  but  very  possible 
he  might  get  into  a  worse.  I  began,  therefore,  to 
turn  the  discourse  to  the  subject  I  wished,  by 
allying  Miss  Whitaker  upon  her  aversion  to 
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becoming  a  lady,  and  taking  bo  much  pains  to 
shun  that  greatness  of  which  the  rest  of  her  sex 
are  so  fond. 

Ay,  says  Peggy,  that  violent  antipathy  to 
a  coronet  is  amazing.  But  suppose,  now,  Anny, 
here  comes  a  lord  and  a  squire,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  two  thousand  ;  a  coach 
and  six,  and  a  post-chaise;  the  men  equally 
handsome,  equally  sensible,  and  equally  be- 
loved ;  then,  which  of  the  two  would  you  choose? 

If  the  gentlemen,  answers  Annabella,  were  of 
the  same  disposition,  whether  that  led  them  into 
the  world,  or  into  retirement,  I  would  choose 
the  coronet  by  all  means.  But  if  the  lesser  per- 
sonage had  fallen  into  those  habits  of  life  I  con- 
fess myself  fond  of;  loved  reading,  country 
rides,  music,  painting,  and  social  conversation; 
and  the  greater  personage  liked  London,  Al- 
mack's,  pantheons,  and  the  other  destroyers  of 
social  happiness ;  then,  no  coronet,  Peggy. 

You  know,  Annabella,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
grandees  of  this  realm,  male  and  female,  to  fol- 
low their  own  ways,  whether  good  or  bad,  sepa- 
rately. And  you  would  have  been  a  she  gran- 
dee, you  know. 

True,  Peggy ;  I  should  have  been  a  countess 
with  an  aching  heart.  The  separate  pleasures 
of  the  great,  are  precisely  the  cause  of  my  aver- 
sion to  ranking  in  the  number.  Good  wives, 
they  say,  ought  to  love  their  husbands.  Fine 
ladies  have  not  time.  However,  if  Lord  Win- 
terbottom  had  possessed  the  fashionable  levities 
only  of  the  times,  I  should  not  have  raised  my 
father's  displeasure  to  so  great  a  height,  by  per- 
sisting in  my  obstinate  refusal.  But  the  mean- 
ness of  his  behaviour,  and  the  ungenerous  ways 
he  took  to  obtain  me,  not  only  disgusted,  but 
made  me  scrutinize  into  his  general  character ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  if  my  dear  papa  had  known 
that  the  world  gives  him  the  credit  of  most  of 
the  vices  which  disgrace  mankind ;  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  general  contempt  with 
which  he  is  spoken  of ;  he  would  not  have  been 
ambitious  of  his  alliance. 

This  was  my  hint  to  speak.  I  drew  as  faith- 
ful a  portrait  of  my  lord  as  my  knowledge  and 
understanding  would  permit.  I  exaggerated 
nothing ;  there  was  no  need ;  the  picture  was 
ugly  enough  I  dwelt  particularly  upon  what 
I  knew  would  most  excite  my  neighbour,  his 
gaming  and  his  debts.  I  succeeded  so  well,  that 
a  dismission  will  be  sent  my  lord  to-morrow 
morning.  Not  a  word  of  Osmond  yet.  Adieu. 

Ambrose  Archer. 

Wycherley  is  something  better. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Sels. 

In  the  course  of  human  possibilities,  letters 
may  come  from  England  in  three  days  from 


this  present  hour ;  but  in  the  course  of  human 
impossibilities,  commonly  called  miracles,  they 
may  be  here  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow  ;  for 
which  very  wise  reason,  I  fail  not  to  walk  every 
morning  down  to  the  post-house  at  Lausanne, 
four  English  miles,  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
assured  of  a  truth  demonstrative ;  every  after- 
noon I  have  something  else  to  do. 

How  often,  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  have  I  vi- 
tuperated the  whole  race  of  landscape-drawing 
travellers,  who  interrupt  their  account  of  men 
and  manners,  to  describe  what  cannot  be  de- 
scribed so  as  to  communicate  an  adequate  idea  ! 
With  my  eyes  wide  open,  I  am  going  to  be 
guilty  of  the  same  impertinence.  Scenes  rush 
into  my  head,  and  I  must  write. 

I  occupy  at  present  two  rooms  in  a  large 
ready-furnished  house,  the  property  of  a  weal- 
thy minor  at  Lausanne,  and  lately  occupied  by- 
Mr  Sal  way,  an  English  gentleman,  and  his  lady. 
It  is  one  of  a  number  of  pretty  white  houses, 
summer  retirements  of  the  opulent  citizens, 
which  are  scattered  irregularly  over  this  beau- 
tiful valley.  High  mountains  enclose  this  val- 
ley on  all  sides,  except  where  they  leave  a  small 
opening  on  the  south,  for  the  course  of  a  rivu- 
let of  most  pure  water,  and  except  an  opening 
also  on  the  north  to  admit  it.  Its  exit  and  its 
entrance  are  both  by  waterfalls  about  twenty 
feet  perpendicular.  Curiosity  led  me  to  trace 
it  towards  its  source. 

Scrambling,  therefore,  over  the  northern  rock, 
I  descended  on  the  other  side  into  a  square  val- 
ley, the  whole  circumference  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  by  the  eye.  The  lower  part  of  this 
valley,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  more  English 
acres,  is  covered  by  a  transparent  lake.  The 
sides  of  the  surrounding  hills  have  great  varie- 
ty— a  grove,  a  brake,  a  number  of  stunted  trees, 
thinly  scattered,  and  giving  shelter  to  sheep  and 
goats.  The  eastern  side  of  this  enclosure,  be- 
twixt the  water  and  the  mountain,  is  a  bank, 
forming  a  most  beautiful  walk,  so  retired,  so 
formed  for  contemplation,  Melancholy  herself 
might  be  satisfied.  But  the  thing  that  more 
particularly  engages  your  attention  is,  a  pheno- 
menon at  the  north-east  corner,  a  volume  of 
water  pouring  through  a  hole  of  the  northern 
rock.  It  seems  to  fall  forty  feet.  The  lake  un- 
derneath is  all  of  a  foam,  and  the  resounding 
waves  give  you  the  idea  of  a  Scylla  or  Charyb- 
dis.  On  the  adjacent  banks  it  forms  a  perpetual 
shower.  But  when  the  sun,  in  its  afternoon 
descent,  illumines  the  falling  sheet,  Heavens  ! — 
if  I  was  to  sit  combining  words  for  a  week,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  tolerable  image. 
I  have  not  hitherto  passed  the  north  boundary 
of  this  lovely  vale;  but  I  learn  the  rivulet  is 
formed  by  several  springs  from  the  sides  of  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  runs  under  ground,  in 
the  place  I  have  mentioned,  about  two  hundred 
yards.  In  this  lovely,  this  solitary  enclosure, 
have  I  hitherto  spent  most  of  my  afternoons, 
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with  the  happy  serenity  of  an  exile,  from  every- 
thing dear  to  the  human  heart.  Tully  in  my 
hand,  Wyman  and  Archer  in  my  head,  and  An- 
nabella  at  my  heart,  how  can  I  repine  ? 

After  having  thus  wearied  your  patience,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  not  to  say  something  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  regions.  Yet  what 
can  I  say  that  will  be  credible  to  one  dwelling 
in  the  simple  land  of  Britain  ?  The  house  I  live 
in  was  given  in  charge  to  a  gardener,  and  a  very 
pretty  young  woman  his  wife.  Simplicity  and 
innocence  appear  in  all  her  actions.  She  is  my 
chambermaid,  and  performs  the  duties  of  that 
office,  not  with  the  bold  effrontery  of  an  English 
chambermaid  at  an  inn,  but  with  an  unappre- 
hensive modesty.  Wakes  me  in  a  morning  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  informs  me  of  the  wea- 
ther, and,  if  I  choose  to  lie,  administers  my 
wholsesome  breakfast  of  milk-pottage  ;  sits  by 
me  if  I  desire  to  chat ;  and  all  with  such  a  con- 
scious innocence,  as  if  the  idea  of  a  different  sex 
never  entered  her  imagination  ;  and  never,  never 
will  I  put  it  there. 

Last  night  I  had  the  good  folks  to  supper, 
and  took  occasion  to  praise  the  general  tempe- 
rance of  the  neighbourhood. 

We  are  not  all  so  good  as  we  should  be,  said 
the  good  woman ;  no  longer  ago  than  last  Lau- 
sanne fair,  four  of  our  top  farmers'  sons  got  fud- 
dled, and  never  came  home  till  two  hours  after 
sunset.  But  God  punished  'em,  for  next  day 
they  were  so  sick — and  our  pastor  gave  'em  such 
a  lesson. 

How  are  your  tippling-houses  to  be  maintain- 
ed if  people  don't  drink  ? 

Tippling-houses,  sir  !  there  is  never  a  one  in 
the  valley  ;  woe  worth  the  time,  as  our  pastor 
says,  when  we  come  to  that.  No,  no.  Two 
years  ago  a  Frenchman  came  among  us,  and 
wanted  to  build  a  house  at  the  covered  well,  to 
sell  wine  and  cakes  and  coffee  to  the  Lausanne 
gentry,  when  they  were  pleased  to  fetch  a  walk. 
But  our  good  pastor  stirred  himself  so  notably, 
that  he  overthrew  it  head  and  foot. 

Why,  it's  very  innocent  to  take  a  walk,  and 
drink  coffee,  or  a  glass  of  wine.  Where's  the 
harm  of  it  ?  Nobody  is  forced  to  buy. 

Ay,  so  some  folks  said ;  but  our  pastor  told 
another  tale.  I  shall  never  forget  his  sermon 
the  longest  day  I  have  to  live.  He  took  his  text 
out  of  the  Lord's  prayer, — "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation ;"  for  he  said  man  was  so  frail,  that 
if  you  set  a  pottle  of  wine  in  his  way,  he  would 
certainly  drink  it.  Not  in  these  words,  but  like. 
And  then  he  said  how  idleness  came  upon  wine- 
bibbing,  and  poverty  upon  idleness,  and  thie- 
very upon  poverty,  and  where  are  we  then  ? 
Everybody  would  be  forced  to  have  locks  upon 
their  out  doors ;  now  there  was  no  occasion.  And 
then  wine  created  sickness,  and  brought  about 
accidents  ;  so  we  should  come  to  want  surgeons 
and  apothecaries ;  for  he  said,  though  he  was 
willing  to  cure  us  of  those  ails  that  Heaven  sent 


us,  he  neither  could  nor  would  those  that  we 
brought  upon  ourselves  by  bad  living.  More- 
over, when  folks  were  in  liquor  they  got  quar- 
relsome, and  then  we  should  want  lawyers ;  for 
as  to  little  matters  of  difference  betwixt  quiet 
neighbours,  he  could  heal  them  well  enough ; 
but  he  would  never  pretend  to  keep  people  quiet, 
who  every  now  and  then  put  themselves  out  of 
their  senses.  And  then  he  said  how  wine  brought 
on  lust,  and  young  men  would  be  apt  to  harm 
their  sweethearts  ;  and  that  would  be  a  sad  thing 
indeed. 

Then  this  never  happens  amongst  you  ? 

No,  sure  !  how  should  it  ?  he  would  be  a  bad 
body  to  harm  a  young  creature  as  he  says  he 
loves,  and  wants  to  marry. 

You  have  no  such  things  as  bastards  amongst 
you,  then  ? 

0  dear  !  no. — O  la  !  yes.  Two  young  men  as 
had  been  soldiering  in  France,  came  home,  and 
served  two  young  women  so  ;  but  I  warrant  you 
our  pastor  made  examples  of  'em. 

No  transgressing  after  marriage  ? 
No,  never.    What  a  thing  would  that  be  ! 
Why,  are  English  people  ever  so  naughty  ? 
Now  and  then. 

Well,  that's  very  sad.  But  it  may  be  true  too ; 
for  here  was  Mrs  Salway — Do  you  know  Mrs 
Sal  way  ? 

No,  I  never  heard  of  her  till  I  came  here. 

Oh,  then  I  may  speak. — As  sure  as  you're 
alive,  Mr  Salway  was  gone  down  to  Lausanne, 
and  a  French  officer  as  lived  there  was  playing 
in  this  very  parlour  with  madam  at  chess,  as  I 
thought ;  and  I  went  into  madam's  room,  the 
very  rOom  as  you  lie  in,  to  put  some  things  to 
right,  and  the  door  was  locked ;  and  there  was 
such  a  scuffling  and  running  about — Lord  bless 
me  !  I  ran  down  frighted  out  of  my  wits — and 
into  the  parlour  came  I  to  tell  'em — and  behold 
there  was  nobody  there.  That  very  night  ma- 
dam gave  me  a  piece  of  gold — What  was  that 
but  to  say  mum  ?  But  God  punishes  all  manner 
of  wickedness  ;  for  Mr  Salway  found  somewhat 
out,  but  I  don't  know  what ;  and  the  officer  and 
he  fought,  and  were  parted  without  killing  one 
another,  which  was  Heaven's  mercy ;  and  then 
Mr  Salway  went  away  to  England:  and  soon 
after,  madam  left,  but  I  don't  know  where. 

If  it  was  possible  this  picture  of  simplicity 
could  please  an  Englishman,  I  could  extend  it 
very  much ;  for  my  good  dame  possesses  the 
particular  virtue  of  her  sex,  loquacity,  in  no 
small  degree. 

1  have  not  forgot  how  the  Honourable  Mr  Cor- 
rane  harmed  Kitty  Ross ;  you  have  promised 
me  the  sequel ;  it  will  now  be  a  treat. 

Dear  Wyman,  Archer, 
(for  this  correspondence,  you  know,  is  to 
circulate,) 
Adieu. 

Henry  Osmond. 
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£ln  the  cover  of  the  preceding.]] 

Good  heaven  and  eartli !  Wyman,  what  have 
you  wrote  ?  I  found  your  letters  at  the  office, 
the  contents  are  so  pleasing-,  so  astonishing — I 
must  return  to  my  solitude  to  recover  of  my 
amazement — What  a  cordial  to  my  heart  will  be 
the  love  of  a  brother  ! 

H.  O. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

London,  August  6. 
I  am  at  present,  dear  Archer,  so  much  the 
man  of  importance,  that  I  am  able  only  to  no- 
tify the  receipt  of  yours  ;  to  say  how  much  Sir 
George  and  I  were  pleased  with  the  contents  ; 
that  the  elopement  was  a  droll  incident,  and  en- 
tirely new  ;  that  we  admire  the  charming  con- 
triver, and  are  equally  pleased  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  amiable  sister ;  and,  finally,  that  Sir 
George  set  off  for  Switzerland  on  the  receipt  of 
the  enclosed  from  Harry.    This  (as  we  men  of 
business  say)  being  the  needful, 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
to  command,  et  cetera, 

William  Wyman. 

P.  S.  Strange  talk  here  of  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom.   The  man's  undone. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs,  August  12. 

I  also,  Mr  Counsellor  Brevity,  am  a  man  of 
importance,  a  public  man,  sir,  of  the  patriotic 
gender.  I  am  returned  from  a  meeting,  called 
an  association,  the  object  of  which  is,  as  you 
know,  to  call  upon  Parliament  with  a  loud  voice 
to  redress  our  grievances.  And  what  are  your 
grievances  ?  says  a  well-pensioned  gentleman, 
Mr  T'otherside.  That  the  Crown  hath  acquired 
too  much  influence  by  the  worst  of  all  possible 
ways — corruption.  That  our  representatives  en- 
danger their  healths — by  too  long  sitting.  That 
as  we  never  saw  the  least  prospect  of  benefit 
from  engaging  in  the  American  war,  we  see  as 
little  from  its  continuance.  Finally,  that  mini- 
sters carry  their  generous  contempt  of  money 
(public  money  we  mean)  into  an  extreme. 

There  were  not  wanting  certain  flowery  gen- 
tlemen, who  told  us  in  very  pretty  language, 
not  only  that  none  of  these  grievances  existed, 
except  in  our  own  crazy  imaginations ;  but  also, 
that  neither  this  country  at  any  former  time, 
nor  any  other  country  at  any  time,  was  so  well 
governed  as  our  own  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

The  result  of  all  our  wit,  and  all  our  argu- 


ment, was  a  petition,  and  then — we  went  to 
dinner.  Next  day  I  returned  home,  imbued 
with  a  world  of  political  wisdom,  which  I  went 
in  the  evening  to  unload  myself  of  at  the  Jus- 
tice's. 

I  found  assembled  here  to  tea  Mr  and  Mrs 
Delane,  the  rector  of  our  parish,  and  his  wife, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Delane  the  younger,  and  Miss  De- 
lane.  It  is  a  family  with  which  I  am  little  ac- 
quainted, for  of  all  characters  under  the  sun, 
none  disgust  me  so  much  as  a  proud  priest. 
What  a  blessing  to  a  simple  and  virtuous  village 
is  a  parson  of  Sels  !  Old  Delane  is  as  like  him, 
as  Nero  was  like  the  two  Antonines.  Always 
the  man  of  the  church,  the  man  of  the  gospel 
never.  The  father  of  Lord  Winterbottom  pre- 
sented him  with  the  living  ;  the  man  is  grate- 
ful, and  thinks  a  past  kindness  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten.  He  repays  it  to  the  son  with  per- 
petual adulation. 

Young  Delane  has  lately  left  Cambridge,  and 
having  no  preferment,  accepted  a  curacy  near 
London.  He  is  just  married,  and  has  brought 
his  wife  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  new  papa  and 
mamma.  Who,  or  what  she  was,  I  know  not ; 
but  she  is  very  pretty,  and  has  all  the  fashion- 
able ease  of  behaviour.  So  far  from  contradic- 
tion, you  never  meet,  in  this  sweet  smiling  crea- 
ture, with  any  opposition  of  opinion.  What  she 
says  is  neither  sensible  nor  silly,  but  it  is  al- 
ways expressed  with  a  most  insinuating  sweet- 
ness. In  short,  her  manners  are  formed  to  cap- 
tivate at  sight,  and  accordingly  Annabella  is 
much  taken  with  her.  In  this  particular,  Peg- 
gy differs  from  her  sister ;  but  as  she  has  no 
malignancy  in  her  temper,  all  she  says  is,  that 
Mrs  Delane  is  rather — too  high  polished. 

The  young  gentleman's  character  may  be  very 
briefly  expressed  :  He  is  the  son  of  his  father. 
His  modesty  he  has  got  tolerably  well  rid  of ; 
pedantry,  not  yet ;  and  his  vanity  seems  a  cor- 
nucopia that  will  supply  him  liberally  through 
life.  He  is  said  to  write  and  receive  pay  on  the 
part  of  government. 

His  sister,  Miss  Delane,  is  a  learned  lady, 
caps  verses  with  her  brother,  is  his  equal  in  pe- 
tulance, and  little  inferior  in  vanity.  She  does 
my  sister  the  honour  of  rivalling  her  in  Captain 
Wycherley's  affections;  but  my  sister's  good 
qualities  are  too  numerous  and  brilliant  for  so 
weak  a  competitor.  She  has  five  thousand 
pounds  :  Miss  Delane  can  scarce  expect  five 
hundred. 

Why  have  I  taken  the  trouble  to  give  you  the 
short-hand  character  of  these  insignificant  peo- 
ple ?  Because  I  had  nothing  better  to  give. — 
Conversation  we  had  none,  and  jargon  you  have 
enough  of  at  Westminster-Hall.  I  stayed  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  them,  for  the  Jus: 
tice  was,  I  suppose,  in  pain ;  certainly  peevish, 
and  did  not  ask  me  to  supper.  Annabella  looks 
thin,  and  does  not  recover  her  strength  and  spi- 
rits as  I  could  wish.    Even  the  lively  Peggy 
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wanted  much  of  her  usual  gaiety.  An  old  gen- 
tlewoman, whose  name  is  Shirley,  and  formerly 
lived  upon  the  Downs,  but  lately  in  London, 
has  wrote  to  Annabella,  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
her  once  more  before  she  dies.  She  was,  it 
seems,  her  godmother,  and  loved  her  with  al- 
most a  mother's  fondness,  which  Anny  repaid 
with  the  duty  and  tenderness  of  a  daughter.  A 
few  thousands,  of  which  she  has  the  disposal, 
inclines  the  old  gentleman  to  the  side  of  Anna- 
bella's  compliance.  Peggy,  who  cannot  leave 
her  father,  puts  up  her  pretty  lip  at  the  money, 
and  opposes  the  motion,  on  account  of  her  sis- 
ter's ill  health.  Annabella  herself  wishes  to  stay, 
but  finds  no  satisfaction  in  the  thoughts  of  in- 
dulging her  own  inclinations  in  such  a  case. 
Possibly,  therefore,  Wyman,  you  may  see  her 
at  a  distance  ;  for  I  think  all  the  effrontery  of  a 
lawyer  will  be  too  little  to  introduce  yourself  to 
her  as  the  friend  of  Osmond.  Things  being  here 
entirely  at  rest,  I  will  seize  the  opportunity  to 
go  for  a  couple  of  months  into  Switzerland. 
Adieu. 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Osmond. 

When  people  have  wept  the  distresses  of  a 
tragedy  heroine,  and  have  got  their  bosoms  to 
heave  at  the  recital  of  a  tender  tale — Oh  !  then, 
they  are  sons  and  daughters  of  sensibility— the 
first-born  of  benevolence.  The  vanity  of  thou- 
sands of  pretty  creatures,  male  and  female,  re- 
ceives, this  way  only,  a  complete  gratification  ; 
and  yet  to  feel  imaginary  distress,  and  to  relieve 
real,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  very  different 
things.  The  first  is  become  almost  as  fashion- 
able with  reading  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  dress- 
ing their  hair;  and  by  association  with  plea- 
sures, is,  when  not  too  great,  become  a  pleasure 
itself.  Now  I  strongly  suspect  that  too  much  fa- 
miliarity with  this  sensation  may,  in  time,  ren- 
der all  distresses  imaginary,  except  one's  own  ; 
and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  to  see  dis- 
tress and  to  relieve  it,  no  longer  follow  one  an- 
other as  cause  and  effect,  which  my  grandfa- 
ther assured  me  was  in  his  time  a  consequence 
of  tolerable  certainty. 

To  what  does  all  this  preamble  tend  ?  It  is 
only  the  preface  to  the  continuation  of  Kitty 
Ross's  story;  and  if  the  philosophy  of  it  be 
worth  a  farthing,  thou,  Harry,  art  a  blockhead 
for  the  obstinacy  of  thy  desire,  and  I  a  greater, 
for  the  folly  of  gratifying  it. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  they  saw  that  they  were  naked,  and 
were  ashamed.  When  the  Honourable  Mr  Cor- 
rane,  and  his  tender  rose-bud,  had  made  the  re- 
past I  formerly  concluded  with,  they  also  saw 
they  were  naked;  but  howsoever  shame  may 
express  the  emotion  of  the  gentleman's  mind,  it 


gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  mingled  horror  and 
despair  of  the  lady's.  I  have  it  from  her  own 
lovely  mouth,  that  her  pangs  were  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, though  she  does  not  remember  how 
many  thumps  she  gave  her  beauteous  bosom, 
how  many  shrieks  and  lamentations  she  utter- 
ed, nor  how  she  rent  her  auburn  locks.  As, 
however,  there  is  a  principle  in  human  nature 
which  very  much  disposes  it  to  get  rid  of  pain, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  or  three 
frantic  hours  should  quite  weary  Kitty  of  her 
keen  sensations,  and  dispose  her  to  consolation, 
come  it  whence  it  may. 

It  came  at  length  from  the  lips  of  Mr  Cor- 
rane,  in  the  form  of  promises,  protestations, 
vows,  penitence,  and  kisses,  of  which  he  made 
a  medicine  most  truly  cardialgic.  It  required, 
however,  to  be  frequently  repeated,  and  for  ten 
days  together,  the  Honourable  Mr  Corranemade 
it  with  unabated  profusion,  and  administered  it 
per  occasionem.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  ingredients,  penitence,  happened  to 
fall  short,  and,  in  the  want  of  records  of  ages 
long  since  past,  we  can  only  guess  its  substitute. 

Just  at  the  above  period  arrived  the  gallant 
Mr  MacDermot,  with  dispatches,  as  he  himself 
informed  Susan,  of  infinite  importance.  The  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Corrane  seemed  to  think  them  so, 
by  his  very  hasty  departure  early  the  following 
morning. 

All,  therefore,  that  could  be  done  by  the  two 
lovers,  was  to  patch  up  a  convention,  whereby 
the  contracting  powers  engaged  to  love  each 
other  till  time  should  be  no  more  ;  and,  in  order 
to  perform  this  more  at  their  ease,  the  lady  was 
to  be  conveyed  to  Dublin  as  soon  as  the  gentle- 
man could  provide  for  her  reception  ;  and  when 
the  fitness  of  things  would  permit,  the  Honour- 
able Mr  Corrane  vowed,  in  the  face  of  men  and 
angels,  to  make  her  his  true  and  honourable 
wife. 

Kitty  had  not  wept  over  the  miniature  of  her 
undoer  above  a  fortnight,  before  a  letter  full  of 
love  eased  her  tender  bosom  of  a  part  of  its  pangs. 
In  this,  Mr  Corrane  informed  her  that  the  ill- 
ness of  his  father,  and  sundry  avocations,  had 
hindered  him  from  putting  things  in  a  proper 
train  to  receive  her.  How  ill  this  agreed  with 
his  impatience,  he  hoped  her  own  feelings  would 
inform  her.  For  his  part,  death  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  life  of  absence  from  his  heart's 
dearest  treasure,  his  soul's  first  delight. 

Betwixt  this  and  his  honour's  second  letter 
was  an  interval  of  a  month.  This  was  by  no 
means  so  consolatory  as  the  former,  for  not  only 
things  continued  in  the  same  train  as  before  re- 
specting the  Earl's  illness,  and  Mr  Corrane's 
avocations,  but  the  letter  was  shorter,  and  there 
was  a  manifest  diminution  of  darts,  flames, 
racks,  and  torture. 

The  third  and  last  of  his  honour's  epistles 
arrived  at  about  the  distance  of  two  months,  a 
cruel  interval  to  poor  Kitty ;  and  the  more  so, 
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as  Mr  Corrane  had  said,  that  although  it  would 
deprive  him  of  an  inexpressible  pleasure,  pru- 
dence required  she  should  not  write,  lest  her 
letters  should  be  intercepted;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  did  not  leave  her  his  address.  In 
this  epistle,  wisdom  and  piety  had  the  ascend- 
ant over  love ;  the  long  illness  of  his  father  had 
inspired  the  youth  with  awful  reflections,  and 
though  it  cut  him  to  the  heart  to  think  of  it,  he 
must  own  that  both  virtue  and  religion  dictated 
it  would  be  better  to  drop  their  amour.  Final- 
ly, he  enclosed  her  a  twenty  pound  bank-note. 

Without  examining  the  motives  from  which 
they  sprung,  these  sentiments  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr  Corrane  were  in  themselves  so  just, 
they  must,  in  spite  of  passion,  have  had  a  due 
influence  upon  Kitty's  native  good  understand- 
ing, had  they  not  been  counteracted  by  a  series 
of  great  and  small  disasters,  which  determined 
the  future  events  of  her  life,  with  little  assist- 
ance from  her  judgment. 

About  two  months  after  the  departure  of  Mr 
Corrane,  Kitty  began  to  perceive  some  little  un- 
common ailments,  which  the  unsuspecting  crea- 
ture, in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  communi- 
cated to  Susan.  Susan,  more  an  adept  in  this 
branch  of  physics,  explained  the  matter  to  Kitty 
straightforward,  in  the  following  exclamation, 
—Lord  God  of  Heaven,  miss,  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
Christian  sinner,  you  must  be  with  child !  The 
explanation  was  clear,  concise,  and  nervous; 
Kitty  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  The  first 
use  she  made  of  her  recovered  recollection,  was 
to  supplicate  Susan  for  pity,  help,  and  secrecy. 
Susan  promised  all.  Kitty,  won  by  so  much 
goodness,  trusted  her  new  confidante  with  the 
whole  of  the  matter,  even  to  the  design  of  join- 
ing her  beloved  Mr  Corrane  in  Dublin. 

Susan,  in  the  liberality  of  her  soul,  had  for- 
got that  for  some  time  past  nothing  had  been 
secret  betwixt  her  and  her  master ;  and  this 
being  a  prior  obligation,  honour  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  keep  the  promise  of  secrecy  made  to 
Kitty.  Accordingly,  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, in  the  arms  of  her  indulgent  master,  she 
disburthened  her  tender  conscience  of  the  into- 
lerable load. 

The  worthy  Mr  Ross,  though  as  poor  as  the 
king,  had  a  high  sense  of  family  honour,  and  a 
competent  portion  of  his  country's  irascibility. 
Not  content  to  hurl  his  thunder  at  the  head  of 
the  devoted  Kitty,  he  directed  the  storm  through 
the  village,  all  the  sons  and  daughters  whereof 
assembled  together  in  groups  to  deplore  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  and  the  sinfulness  of 
the  present  generation. 

Once  a-day  at  least,  Mr  Ross,  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  tongue,  added  that  of  the  rod,  though 
Kitty  had  given  so  convincing  a  proof  that  she 
had  left  off  childish  things  ;  and,  to  complete 
his  vengeance,  and  reward  the  virtuous  integri- 
ty of  Susan,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  made 
her  his  true  and  honourable  wife. 


Susan  understood  the  dignity  of  her  place, 
and  her  rank  in  the  community  as  a  mother, 
and  almost  a  grandmother,  and  she  lost  not  an 
inch  of  her  prerogative.  The  honest  Welchman 
having  performed  his  morning's  task  of  beating 
and  upbraiding,  was  tolerably  quiet  the  remain- 
der of  the  day ;  but  Mrs  Ross,  besides  her  hour- 
ly exactions  of  respect,  was  quite  ingenious  in 
inventing  mortifications. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Kitty  re- 
ceived the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane's  last  letter. 
In  this  trying  situation,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  wisdom  of  it  appeared  inconclusive, 
and  that  she  should  take  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion of  making  a  personal  appeal  to  the  honour 
and  humanity  of  her  lover  ?  On  the  third  day 
of  the  debate,  she  ended  the  self-tormenting 
conflict,  and  taking  a  small  bundle  under  her 
arm,  threw  herself,  with  all  the  fortitude  she 
had,  into  the  stage  for  Holyhead. 

She  found  the  vehicle  occupied  by  three  gen- 
tlemen only.  Two  were  young,  dressed  m  mi- 
litaire,  who  appeared  delighted  with  their  new 
acquisition  ;  the  third  was  an  elderly  quaker,  of 
a  most  unpromising  aspect. 

Sorrow,  accompanied  by  fear,  in  a  beautiful 
female,  has  certain  rights  over  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  two  officers  respected  it  so 
much,  that  it  was  several  hours  before  they  in- 
sulted her  ears  with  the  least  licence.  All  that 
she  remembers  of  these  primitive  hours  was, 
that  they  were  spent  in  attacks  upon  the  reli- 
gion and  manners  of  the  quaker,  and  in  his  sar- 
castic replies. 

At  Holyhead  they  waited  two  days  for  a  wind, 
but  she  was  relieved  from  the  impertinent  assi- 
duity of  her  two  companions,  by  keeping  her 
apartment,  or  joining  the  whole  company  only 
at  the  public  meals.  The  quaker,  indeed,  seem- 
ed to  pay  her  no  particular  attention,  yet  she 
thought  he  sometimes  regarded  her  with  a  look 
of  as  much  compassion  and  benevolence  as  his 
uncomplying  features  would  permit  him  to  as- 
sume. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  night,  she  was 
awakened  by  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
a  low  voice  speaking  through  the  key-hole,  For 
God's  sake  rise,  miss,  the  house  is  on  fire  ;  the 
ladies  are  all  assembled  in  the  great  parlour  ;  I 
am  sent  to  conduct  you  ;  pray  make  haste  ;  the 
flames  are  coming  this  way  very  fast. — The  un- 
suspicious Kitty  at  length  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  alarm,  rose,  and  throwing  on  her 
under-petticoat,  unlocked  the  door.  A  man  en- 
tered in  the  dark,  relocked  the  door,  seized  poor 
Kitty,  and  bore  her  back  to  the  bed.— Don't  be 
frighted,  miss,  say  she ;  I  adore  you— I  will 
marry  you  to-morrow — I  am  a  gentleman  of 
fortune — this  is  only  a  stratagem  of  love,  etce- 
tera, etcetera. — All  which  fervent  effusions,  Kit- 
ty ever  and  anon  interrupted,  by  exclaiming, 
with  a  clear,  shrill,  undissembled  tone,  "  Help  ! 
Murder  !  for  God's  sake,  help  !" 
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When  the  gentleman  found  that  the  obstre- 
perous vixen  paid  no  attention  to  his  vows,  and 
that  the  business,  if  it  succeeded,  must  be  a 
matter  of  prowess,  he  collected  all  his  manhood, 
determined  to  conquer  or  die.  One  hand  was 
wholly  employed  in  stopping  Kitty's  mouth,  by 
which  mode  of  attack  it  is  highly  probable  she 
would  in  a  few  minutes  have  resigned  the  vic- 
tory, and  her  life. 

At  this  dangerous  instant  the  door  was  burst 
open  with  great  violence,  and  a  strong  and 
powerful  arm  seized  the  assailant,  and  threw  him 
from  the  bed.  All  was  still  dark ;  and  the  last 
comer  having  thrown  out  a  number  of  oppro- 
brious epithets  and  threats  of  justice,  got  back 
to  the  door,  and  bawled  out,  Lights.  At  this 
horrid  moment,  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the 
noise  of  a  scuffle  on  the  floor,  finished  the  little 
remains  of  intelligence  poor  Kitty  now  possessed. 

The  family  began  to  pour  in.  The  objects 
that  presented  themselves  to  their  inquiries, 
were,  the  quaker  weltering  in  blood  on  the  floor, 
and  the  half-naked  Kitty  on  the  bed  in  a  swoon. 
The  landlady  wrung  her  hands,  and  began  to 
prophesy  the  downfall  of  her  house.  The  men- 
servants  and  the  maid-servants  looked  at  one 
another.  This  by  no  means  satisfied  the  quaker, 
who,  with  great  steadiness  and  presence  of  mind, 
called  them  all  into  action.  He  directed  Kitty 
to  be  put  in  bed,  and  salts  and  hartshorn  to  be 
administered  ;  and,  for  himself,  he  ordered  a 
quantity  of  lint,  to  check  the  effusion  of  blood 
till  a  surgeon  could  be  had  from  Beaumaris. 

He  then  desired  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
packet,  who  had  now  given  orders  to  call  the 
passengers  on  board.  This  gentleman  he  ac- 
quainted of  the  transaction  of  the  night,  and  of 
his  suspicions  •  requesting  he  would  delay  the 
sailing  a  few  hours,  till  inquiry  could  be  made 
into  the  circumstances.  This  the  captain  refu- 
sed ;  and,  in  the  hurry  that  ensued,  the  delin- 
quent, whosoever  he  was,  got  on  board  with  the 
rest ;  and  in  two  hours  no  stranger  was  left  in 
the  house,  except  Kitty  and  the  quaker. 

The  surgeon  arrived  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  having  examined  the  wound,  found  a 
bullet  lodged  in  the  groin.  He  gave  many  learned 
reasons  why  the  ball  could  not  at  present  be  ex- 
tracted, and  others  to  shew  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  the  patient  stood,  or  rather,  in  which 
he  would  have  stood,  had  any  other  man  but 
himself  been  applied  to.  This  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance insured  the  gentleman's  safety ;  and, 
though  the  cure  would  be  a  work  of  time,  he  dared 
to  pledge  himself  for  its  happy  completion. 

I  am  glad,  says  the  quaker,  to  find  myself  in 
such  good  hands ;  and  shall  be  so  much  the  more 
willing  to  put  my  faith  in  thee,  as  I  perceive 
thou  beest  a  man  of  learning ;  to  say  truth,  be- 
yond my  comprehension.  If  thou  canst  speak 
with  a  little  less  Greek  and  Latin,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  thee. 


Technical  terms  are  necessary  in  all  the  sci- 
ences. 

They  be  so,  friend.  It  is  not  that  I  am  so 
much  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  thy  hard 
words  one  by  one,  as  when  they  are  put  together. 
But,  pray  thee,  dress  my  wound. 

This  being  done  to  the  quaker' s  satisfaction, 
I  like  thy  hand,  says  he,  and  I  promise  to  re- 
ward it  liberally.  But  there  is  in  the  next  apart- 
ment a  young  woman  who  may  want  thy  assist- 
ance as  much  as  myself.  Call  a  maid  to  attend 
thee,  and  let  me  know  thy  opinion. 

Kitty,  since  she  had  been  put  to  bed,  either 
through  want  of  memory  or  want  of  humanity, 
had  been  entirely  neglected ;  and  the  sole  an- 
swer the  quaker  could  obtain  to  his  inquiries, 
was,  that  she  was  in  a  doze :  And,  indeed,  by 
this  time  she  had  almost  dozed  her  last.  The 
surgeon  found  her  nearly  insensible,  her  pulse 
feeble ;  and,  on  stricter  inquisition,  it  appeared 
she  had  miscarried.  The  surgeon,  whose  princi- 
pal employment  was  midwifery,  treated  her,  I 
doubt  not,  very  judiciously,  for  he  recovered  her 
to  recollection  and  misery.  To  restore  her  to 
some  degree  of  strength,  and  put  her  into  a  con- 
dition of  tolerable  comfort,  took  him  near  two 
hours. 

The  quaker,  when  he  had  heard  his  report, 
sent  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  entered  with 
the  gloom  of  immaculate  virtue  upon  her 
brow.  My  good  friend,  says  the  quaker,  the 
young  woman  in  the  next  apartment  seemeth  in 
a  dangerous  way,  and  standeth  in  need  of  indul- 
gent treatment. 

Pray,  who  is  she  ?  asked  the  landlady. 

I  know  no  more  of  her  than  thyself,  replies 
the  quaker. 

Lord  bless  me,  says  madam,  you  see  what  a 
hurly-burly  she  has  made  in  the  house,  and  God 
knows  what  will  be  the  consequence. 

What  consequences  dost  thou  apprehend  ? 

Oh,  the  worst  that  can  be.  Ruin  of  my  house's 
reputation.  A  gentleman  killed. 

I  am  not  dead  yet,  says  the  quaker. 

But  you  may  die,  replies  she,  and  for  what  ? 
For  taking  the  part  of  nobody  knows  who,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  her  virtue  was  in  danger ;  and, 
behold  !  this  virtuous  lady  has  miscarried. 

Perhaps  the  young  woman  may  be  married. 

A  likely  story,  indeed — Married  without  a 
ring ! 

Suppose  it  as  thou  sayest,  think  of  her  youth, 
and  her  extreme  distress ;  no  friend  to  adminis- 
ter the  least  comfort  or  relief.  Thou  art  a  wo- 
man ;  can  thy  bosom  be  shut  to  pity  ? 

What  will  pity  do  ?  Here  she  must  have  cor- 
dials and  wine,  and  the  best  food  and  attend- 
ance ;  and  who  must  pay  ? 

True.  Pray  thee,  send  the  chambermaid ;  I 
want  a  little  of  her  help. 

The  Christian  charity  of  our  friend  here  seems 
to  be  upon  the  decline,  continues  the  quaker  to 
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the  surgeon,  hast  thou  any  medicine  to  restore 
it? 

I  never  meddle  with  soul  cases,  says  the  sur- 
geon ;  besides,  as  she  says,  who  is  to  pay  me  ? 

Thou  art  a  pleasant  fellow,  says  the  quaker ; 
I  like  thee.  But  what  shall  we  do  for  this  poor 
woman  ?  We  should  not  let  her  die. 

No,  I  hope  not.  I  will  freely  give  her  medi- 
cine and  attendance ;  and,  though  I  am  poor, 
strain  a  point  farther. 

Wilt  thou  ?  Give  me  thy  hand,  says  the  qua- 
ker. Thou  dost  not  happen  to  know  Isaac  Ar- 
nold of  Dublin,  I  doubt  ? 

What,  the  eminent  apothecary  ?  I  have  heard 
of  him  many  a  time. 

I  am  Isaac  Arnold ;  thou  art  a  man  of  huma- 
nity, and  it  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  Thou  wilt 
assist  me  with  this  business  ? 

Before  the  surgeon  could  reply,  the  chamber- 
maid entered.  Thou  hast  seen  the  young  wo- 
man in  the  next  room,  Molly,  says  the  quaker, 
what  dost  think  of  her  ? 

Very  bad,  indeed,  poor  soul. 
They  say,  when  a  woman  has  lost  her  virtue 
she  is  the  devil's  property,  and  no  good  Christian 
ought  to  assist  her. 

The  devil  take  'em  for  their  charity,  then, 
says  Molly. 

We  shall  both  keep  our  beds  some  time,  I 
doubt ;  how  shall  we  do  for  a  nurse  ?  Take  this 
guinea,  Molly,  thou  art  a  kind-hearted  girl. 
Comfort  the  young  woman  all  thou  canst ;  and 
let  us  have  some  sober  decent  woman  to  take 
care  of  us. 

You  shall  have  my  mother,  says  Molly. 
And  take  this  bank-note  of  ten  pounds  to  thy 
mistress,  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  her  faith ; 
and  when  the  young  woman,  the  nurse,  and  I, 
have  consumed  this  in  riotous  living,  she  shall 
have  another. 

Away  went  Molly  to  her  mistress  with  the 
note  and  the  tale ;  and  whilst  she  was  busy  in 
the  relation,  the  surgeon  went  down  to  the  bar, 
just  to  inform  madam,  that  her  wounded  guest 
was  no  other  than  the  rich  and  eminent  apothe- 
cary, Mr  Isaac  Arnold  of  Dublin.  This  opera- 
ted wonderfully,  and  madam  returned  to  the 
chamber,  to  express  her  great  sorrow  that  any- 
thing she  had  said  should  make  him  have  such 
a  bad  opinion  of  her,  as  that  she  should  want  to 
be  paid  beforehand :  That  he  might  depend  upon 
the  best  of  usage,  and  the  young  lady  also ;  who, 
to  be  sure,  might  be  come  of  very  good  parents, 
though  she  had  met  with  a  misfortune.  Peace 
being  thus  established,  and  the  nurse  inducted 
into  her  office,  everything  went  regularly  on. 

Kitty,  having  in  a  few  days  recovered  some 
degree  of  strength,  and  having  heard  these  dia- 
logues and  processes  repeated  by  Molly's  mo- 
ther, who  had  an  excellent  knack  at.  this  kind  of 
rehearsals,  expressed  great  gratitude  for  Mr 
Arnold's  kindness,  and  begged  leave  to  thank 


him  in  person.  The  visit  was  paid  accordingly, 
and  this  opening  once  made,  was  every  day  re- 
peated, till,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Kitty,  by 
her  tenderness,  assiduity,  and  attention,  had  so 
far  ingratiated  herself,  that  Mr  Arnold  was  less 
happy  in  her  absence.  The  food  given  by  her 
was  more  grateful,  the  medicine  less  nauseous. 

It  was  now  agreed  to  extract  the  ball.  This 
operation,  however  well  performed,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fever,  which  put  the  patient's  life 
for  four  days  in  imminent  danger. 

Here  Kitty's  gratitude  shone  conspicuous. 
Though  weak  herself,  she  could  not  be  persua- 
ded to  leave  him  day  nor  night.  Whenever  he 
opened  his  eyes  from  slumber,  Kitty  was  the 
first  object  they  saw.  Kitty  was  always  upon 
the  watch  to  relieve,  or  to  anticipate  his  wants. 
Once  he  surprised  her  hanging  over  him  with 
anxious  tenderness,  and  found  his  face  wet  with 
her  tears.  My  dear  child  !  says  he,  straining 
her  with  all  his  feeble  strength. — Kitty  fainted 
away.  These  fascinating  powers  of  affection  ! 
Tell  me,  Harry,  why,  in  this  process  of  knitting 
hearts  together,  these  bind  with  a  force  so  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  the  hands  of  pleasure  can 
weave  ? 

Three  weeks  after  the  extraction  of  the  ball, 
Mr  Arnold  left  his  bed,  and  began  to  recover 
strength  apace.  A  part  of  his  amusement  was 
reading,  and  this  pleasure  was  heightened  when 
Kitty  read  :  There  was  music  in  her  voice,  and 
her  remarks  were  lively,  and  strongly  expressive 
of  untutored  genius.  One  day  she  was  reading 
aloud  a  tender  tale,  too  applicable  to  her  own 
prevailing  circumstance ;  her  voice  faltered  j  she 
dropped  the  book,  and  dissolved  into  an  agony 
of  tears.  Mr  Arnold  took  her  tenderly  by  the 
hand  :  My  poor  unfortunate,  says  he,  what  can 
I  do  to  make  thee  happy  ?  Thy  heart,  Kitty,  is 
a  rebel  to  thy  reason.  I  cannot  wound  thy  de- 
licacy by  asking  thee  to  tell  thy  tender  tale, 
nor,  without  it,  apply  the  proper  balsam  to  thy 
wound. 

I  will  hide  nothing  from  you,  sir,  says  Kitty ; 
but  I  have  much  to  fear.  I  have  offended  good- 
ness, and  you  can  love  none  but  the  good. 

My  pretty  flatterer,  fear  nothing.  Thy  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  will  atone  for  the  error  of 
thy  sensibility. 

Kitty  entered  upon  the  heart-rending  tale 
with  an  excess  of  trepidation.  The  keenness  of 
her  anguish  would  have  disarmed  a  minister  of 
the  kirk.  The  tender-hearted  quaker  gave  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  his  feeling.  Poor  girl ! 
said  he. 

After  ten  minutes'  silent  contemplation,  Thou 
lovest  this  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  Kitty,  says 
he ;  and  yet  it  would  be  better  for  thy  peace  in 
this  world,  and  perhaps  in  the  other,  that  thou 
didst  not.  Even  if  he  would  marry  thee,  Kitty, 
thy  chance  for  happiness  is  poor.  I  know  the 
family ;  its  pride  is  greater  than  its  virtue.  Thy 
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husband  must  become  an  alien  to  it ;  must  share 
no  longer  its  wealth  and  grandeur.  Trust  me, 
Kitty,  when  he  is  sated  with  thy  beauties,  he 
will  think  more  of  these  than  thee. 

Oh,  my  dear  sir,  says  Kitty,  surely  I  could 
bear  any  misery  under  the'  honoured  name  of 
wife,  better  than  this  deep  sense  of  shame. 

Alas  !  Kitty,  thou  wouldst  have  them  both  to 
bear  together.  The  tongue  of  calumny  might 
spare  thee  in  obscurity,  but,  as  the  wife  of  Mr 
Corrane,  it  would  wound  thee  with  its  keenest 
stings. 

Good  Heaven !  cries  Kitty,  wringingher  hands, 
what  complicated  mischiefs  attend  the  breach  of 
chastity  in  a  woman  ! 

They  are  truly  great.  Unhappily,  also,  the 
highest  punishment  falls  upon  the  least  guilty. 
Thy  error,  Kitty,  is  of  little  magnitude,  and  yet 
how  deep  is  thy  remorse.  The  affluent  prosti- 
tute has  no  remorse.  And  I  believe,  through- 
out the  universe,  from  the  humble  pickpocket 
to  the  Caesars  and  Caesar  Borgias,  the  greater 
the  sin,  the  less  the  shame. 

Heaven  preserve  me,  says  Kitty,  from  every 
greater  degree  of  guilt ! 

Amen ! — Hast  thou  well  considered  thy  ho- 
nourable lover's  last  letter  ?  He  repenteth  also. 
What  dost  thou  propose  to  thyself  by  seeing 
him  ? 

Kitty  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

I  am  sorry  to  distress  thee  thus,  but  it  is  need- 
ful. He  will  not,  cannot  marry  thee,  Kitty ;  and 
the  utmost  thou  canst  hope  from  him,  is  to  keep 
thee  above  want,  and  in  a  continuance  of  thy 
error. 

No,  never,  never  !  God  of  Heaven  !  continues 
Kitty,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Examine  thy  heart,  Kitty ;  endeavour  to  si- 
lence its  suggestions  when  they  are  in  opposition 
to  thy  reason.  The  task  is  painful ;  for  such 
is  the  nature  of  thy  sex,  a  seducer,  though  black 
with  villainy,  seldom  loses  his  stronghold  over 
the  affections. 

Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sensible  of  my  weak- 
ness. Condescend  to  advise  me.  My  refractory 
heart  shall  break  before  I  will  attend  to  its  fol- 
lies, in  preference  to  the  dictates  of  friendship 
and  of  wisdom. 

Well,  my  poor  girl,  we  will  resume  the  dis- 
course by  and  by.  Give  thyself  and  me  a  glass 
of  wine.  Let  us  amuse  ourselves  with  some- 
thing more  exhilarating.  A  game  of  backgam- 
mon, Kitty.  Then  we  will  take  our  social  tea, 
and  be  happy. 

I  will  not,  dear  Harry,  send  this  away  till  I 
have  finished  the  story,  cost  me  what  plague  it 
may — But  if  ever  again  thou  catchest  me  at 
writing  tender  tales — No,  never — as  Kitty  says, 
till  I  have  changed  my  sex.  For  the  present, 
adieu. 

Thine, 

William  Wyman. 


Mr  Wyman  in  continuation. 

The  next  time  our  worthy  quaker  entered  on 
the  preceding  subject,  was  after  dinner,  after  a 
cheerful  glass  or  two  of  wine. 

Thy  mild  and  gentle  manners,  says  he,  have 
gained  exceedingly  upon  my  affections.  I  find 
that,  when  I  lose  thee,  I  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  greatest  consolation  that  for  many  years  past 
hath  been  within  my  reach.  But  I  am  singular- 
ly situated.  Twenty  years  since,  I  married  a  very 
pretty  young  woman,  one  of  our  own  people  ; 
I  loved  her,  and  was  happy.  It  pleased  Heaven 
to  deny  us  children,  a  blessing  we  earnestly  de- 
sired. My  wife  began  to  grow  peevish,  and,  by 
what  strange  connexion  I  know  not,  her  devo- 
tion increased  with  her  ill  humour.  The  great- 
est part  of  every  day  she  spent  in  her  closet,  an 
elegant  apartment,  where  she  kept  her  choicest 
books,  and  choicest  cordials. 

All  of  a  sudden,  to  the  astonishment  of  our 
whole  silent  assembly,  she  received  the  spirit, 
and  started  up  a  preacher.  It  is  true,  it  was  by 
no  means  the  spirit  of  wisdom  which  guided  her 
lips,  but  those  lips  were  beautiful,  and  sancti- 
fied her  own  productions.  Her  fame  spread  it- 
self so  abundantly,  that  it  drew  down  to  our 
holy  meetings  even  courtiers  themselves  •  one  of 
whom,  not  content  with  public,  visited  her  often 
for  private,  edification.  I  doubted  not ;  but  a 
sensible  friend  admonished  me,  there  were  cer- 
tain of  our  brethren  did  doubt,  whether  the 
man's  zeal  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  spirit ; 
more  especially  as  in  some  joyous  moments  he 
had  been  known  to  indulge  himself  with  some 
tons  mots  levelled  at  our  sect. 

I  am  of  that  odd  turn  of  mind,  that  a  man 
may,  with  more  safety  to  himself,  beat  me  than 
laugh  at  me ;  and  my  friend's  admonition  de- 
termined me  to  develope  causes,  when  more 
prudent  men  would  have  been  satisfied  with  ef- 
fects. I  was  the  more  induced  to  this,  because 
my  wife  had  sorely  troubled  the  peace  and  eco- 
nomy of  my  house  with  prayer  and  preaching. 
I  had  remonstrated  in  vain ;  and  the  matter  had 
arisen  to  those  comfortable  daily  bickerings, 
which  sometimes  constitute  the  whole  of  ma- 
trimonial felicity.  In  a  few  words,  we  had 
grown  weary  of  each  other. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  therefore,  I  con- 
trived a  plot,  and  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  had 
ocular  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  matter  and 
motion  over  the  vis  inertia  of  spirit.  I  entered 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  midst  of  the  action 
itself.  Two  of  my  brethren  were  in  the  next 
apartment,  whom,* however,  my  delicacy  would 
not  permit  to  be  spectators.  The  gentleman's 
sword  lay  peaceably  in  its  scabbard  on  a  chair. 
I  seized  it,  and  the  culprits  began  to  cry  out  for 
mercy.  Friend,  says  I,  dress  thyself,  I  intend 
thee  no  harm ;  and  cease  thy  wailing,  Martha, 
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to  my  wife,  whose  deprecations  were  loud  and 
pitiful.   I  seek  not  to  do  thee  evil. 

I  know  I  am  in  your  power,  Mr  Arnold,  says 
the  courtier,  but  do  not  use  it  to  my  destruction. 
I  am  ready  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  you  shall 
demand. 

The  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  I  suppose 
thou  meanest  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  replied  he. 

It  is  well,  says  I ;  but  I  am  not,  I  thank  my 
Maker,  made  of  the  same  clay,  of  which  thy 
gentility  is  fashioned ;  and  our  religion,  thou 
should'st  know,  is  that  of  peace. 

Then  I  will  make  you  any  reparation  within 
the  compass  of  my  fortune. 

I  thank  thee,  says  I,  but  I  choose  not  to  de- 
serve ignominy ;  thou  hast  dishonoured  me 
enough. 

What,  then,  will  satisfy  you  ?  asked  he. 

Why,  I  am  thinking  we  are  directed,  in  the 
book  that  guideth,  or  that  should  guide,  both 
thee  and  me,  to  seek  an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.    Hast  thou  a  wife  ? 

No.  Otherwise,  upon  honour,  she  should  be 
at  your  service. 

Well,  when  we  cannot  have  directly  what  we 
want,  let  us  get  something  as  near  it  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  written,  in  the  same  book,  If  thy 
right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  and,  to  say 
truth,  this  seemeth  best  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stance, for  it  will  render  thy  penitence  sincere, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  importance  to  thee,  thou 
wilt  sin  no  more.  It  is  lucky  for  thee  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  the  faculty, 
who  will  take  care  to  see  the  operation  per- 
formed secundum  artem ;  and  if  thy  voice  be 
not  already  broken  by  whoredoms,  thou  mayest 
still  have  wherewithal  to  please  the  Lucretias 
of  the  court,  if  thou  canst  find  them,  though 
the  Cleopatras  may  look  down  upon  thee.  Mar- 
tha, if  thou  carest  not  to  see  the  operation,  re- 
tire. My  artists  are  ready.  It  is  a  good  work, 
and  should  not  be  delayed. 

My  modest  wife  hid  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  wept,  and  sobbed  most  audibly.  The  man 
implored  me  upon  his  knees,  with  the  most  ab- 
ject servility,  to  which  he  added  the  warm  rhe- 
toric of  bribes,  after  the  manner  of  his  masters. 
Amongst  others,  I  should  be  his  excellency's 
apothecary,  nothing  being  wanting  for  this,  but 
his  recommendation,  and  the  removal  of  a  very 
honest  man,  who  now  filled  the  post  with  great 
worth  and  honour. 

Thou  puzzlest  me  strangely,  says  I,  when  he 
had  ended  his  pitiful  oration.  I  wished  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  to  have  returned  good  for  evil, 
and  to  have  sought  thy  own  welfare  in  thy  pu- 
nishment. But  I  perceive  thou  hast  a  store- 
house of  maladies  which  nothing  can  destroy, 
except  a  halter  ;  and  that  it  is  not  my  business 
to  apply.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  pro- 
pose to  thee.  Go  thy  ways  in  peace  but  take 

that  woman  with  thee ;  and  may  I  never  see 


ye  more.  Thy  apparel,  Martha,  thy  books  of  de- 
votion, and  thy  choicest  cordials,  which  I  doubt 
thou  wilt  need,  shall  be  sent  after  thee;  and 
may  Heaven  forgive  thee,  as  I  do. 

Would'st  thou  believe  it,  Kitty,  there  was 
something  even  in  this  gentle  punishment  which 
did  not  please  the  man.  A  kind  of  horror  sat 
upon  his  features.    At  length  he  spoke. 

Will  you  hear  reason  ?  says  he. 

From  thy  lips,  I  fear  not,  replies  I. 

Since  you  say  you  have  forgiven  your  wife, 
why  do  you  wish  to  expose  her?  why  part  with 
her  ?  I  engage  to  see  her  no  more. 

At  my  house  thou  shalt  not ;  elsewhere  do  as 
thou  wilt. 

To  say  truth,  replies  he,  I  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  place  I  hold  at  the  Castle,  by 
residence  with  another  man's  wife. 

I  doubt  thou  overratest  the  virtue  of  the  Castle. 
But  whether  thou  keepest  or  losest  thy  post,  I 
care  not.  Whether  thou  residest  with  my  wife 
I  care  not.  I  have  a  right  to  respect  my  own 
happiness,  and  that  requires  a  separation.  I  sup- 
pose, though  a  courtier,  thou  mayest  have  more 
modesty  than  to  ask  me  to  maintain  her  for  thy 
use  ? 

Alimony,  he  said,  was  in  such  cases  both 
usual  and  legal. 

Thou  art  a  man  of  economy,  I  perceive.  I  am 
weary  of  debating  with  thee. — Martha,  settle  the 
matter  with  this  loving  gentleman  how  thou  wilt, 
or  rather  how  thou  canst.  All  that  I  insist  upon 
is,  that  both  of  you  quit  my  house  within  this 
hour;  whether  together,  or  separate,  I  thank 
God,  is  now  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me.  When  thou  art  destitute,  Martha,  and  de- 
serted by  this  most  perfect  model  of  modern  fine 
gentlemen,  which  I  promise  thee  will  soon  hap- 
pen, apply  to  me,  through  the  medium  of  any 
friend  ;  thou  shalt  not  want,  neither  shalt  thou 
abound.    Fare  thee  well. 

I  will  end  my  wife's  history  in  few  words. 
She  was  put  into  lodgings ;  visited  by  her  para- 
mour about  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  deserted  by 
him  ;  disowned  by  her  relations ;  and,  finally, 
dependent  upon  my  bounty  for  subsistence. 

At  this  time,  Kitty,  I  was  not  rich  ;  I  have 
since  become  so  by  my  own  industry ;  and  still 
richer  by  the  death  of  an  only  brother,  a  che- 
mist in  London :  I  am  now  returning  from  the 
regulation  of  his  affairs.  Before  I  went  I  gave 
up  my  business  at  Dublin,  and  my  future  resi- 
dence will  be  at  a  house  about  a  mile  from 
thence,  where  I  propose  keeping  no  other  do- 
mestics than  a  man  and  two  maids,  because  I 
love  retirement,  and  hate  the  clatter  of  what  is 
called  elegant  living.  Three  things  I  am  fond  of 
— old  books  ;  a  few  old  friends ;  and  a  cheerful 
glass  of  old  wine.  But  of  late,  Kitty,  my  affec- 
tions have  wandered  out  of  their  old  train,  for 
thou  art  young,  Kitty,  and  I  am  fond  of  thee. 
How,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  may  best  direct 
this  affection  for  thy  good,  and  my  own,  shall 
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be  a  future  consideration.  Now,  my  Kitty,  one 
balmy  kiss,  and  let  me  take*an  hour's  sleep. 
Sleep  thou,  also,  Harry. 

Adieu. 


Mr  Wyman  in  continuation. 

When  our  worthy  quaker  thought  proper  to 
resume  the  conversation,  he  introduced  it  by 
asking  Kitty,  in  the  kindest  tone  and  manner, 
how  her  little  heart  beat  now  towards  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Corrane  ? 

Kitty  answered  by  her  tears. 

It  is  an  eloquent  answer,  says  he,  and  informs 
me  more  than  a  thousand  words.  And  how  does 
thy  reason  accord  with  it  ? 

Alas  !  replies  Kitty,  I  am  unhappy  enough  to 
perceive  that  my  wishes  are  entirely  repugnant 
to  my  judgment.  I  see  clearly,  that  to  throw 
myself  again  into  the  way  of  Mr  Corrane,  hazards 
a  renewal  of  my  dishonour,  and  that  every  good 
sentiment  is  against  it. 

Not  so,  Kitty ;  I  should  suspect  thy  heart  to 
be  made  of  unfeeling  matter,  did  it  give  up  this 
contest  without  reluctance.  Thy  wishes  have 
their  source  in  virtue— it  is  thy  misfortune  they 
are  not  founded  in  propriety  also.  It  is  too  early 
for  thee,  Kitty,  to  attend  solely  to  the  stern  dic- 
tates of  wisdom  and  of  prudence,  against  the 
softer  ones  of  nature  and  a  tender  heart.  Time 
and  reflection  are  the  best  liniments  for  thy 
wound,  and  to  them  for  a  while  let  us  leave  it. 

My  wound,  Kitty,  is  in  a  fairer  way ;  I  see 
little  reason  why,  if  the  next  packet  is  not 
crowded,  I  may  not  take  my  passage  in  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  me  to  know,  if  thou 
hast  not  formed  some  wishes  respecting  thy  fu- 
ture mode  of  life,  that  have  not  Mr  Corrane  for 
their  object. 

I  am  as  unhappy,  replied  Kitty,  in  the  for- 
mation of  these  as  of  the  other.  I  can  form 
none  but  improper  ones. 

Let  me  know  them,  Kitty  ;  I  want  to  make 
thee  happy. 

I  shall  sink  in  your  esteem,  sir,  the  moment 
I  dare  utter  them ;  they  are  too  bold,  too  pre- 
sumptuous, too  encroaching  on  your  goodness. 

An  alarming  preface,  Kitty  ■;  kiss  me,  thou 
bold  encroacher,  and  open  thy  little  heart  with- 
out a  fear. 

Once,  sir,  you  embraced  me  with  the  fond 
epithet  of  your  dear  child.  Never,  since  I  can 
remember,  for  my  mother  died  in  my  infancy, 
was  I  pressed  with  fondness  to  the  bosom  of  a 
parent.    The  sweet  sensation  overpowered  me. 

Ever  since  I  have  wished  and  wished  to  live 

with  you,  sir,  not  as  a  daughter,  but  as  a  ser- 
vant ;  to  shelter  myself  under  your  protection ; 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  your  advice. 

The  wish,  my  Kitty,  flatters  and  delights  me ; 
but  there  is  a  small  tax  to  pay  for  the  indul- 


gence. Thou  art  lovely,  and  I  am  a  man.  The 
world  will  draw,  as  usual,  its  charitable  con- 
clusions. 

Kitty  blushed,  and  hung  down  her  head.  Mr 
Arnold  sat  a  few  minutes  in  silent  thought. 

But  be  it  so,  Kitty ;  I  am  willing  to  pay  my 
share.  I  might,  indeed,  call  thee  a  relation, — 
but  I  will  not  lie.  Truth,  sincerity,  and  plain- 
dealing,  Kitty,  shall  be  our  guides,  and  those 
who  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  believe,  we 
will  pity  and  forgive.  But  how  wilt  thou  bear 
a  life  of  solitude,  Kitty ;  rendered  more  gloomy 
by  the  peevishness  of  old  age  and  infirmity  ? 

Solitude,  sir,  has  always  been  my  habit ;  and 
now,  says  Kitty,  with  a  sigh,  it  is  and  ought  to 
be  my  choice.  As  for  the  other,  be  as  cross  as 
you  can.  This  misfortune,  which  was  so  near 
being  fatal  to  you,  you  have  borne  without  a 
murmur ;  and  oh,  with  what  infinite  kindness, 
instead  of  reproach,  have  you  treated  the  au- 
thor !  Have  you  once  been  captious  at  the 
blunders  daily  committed  about  you,  or  at  any 
of  the  great  or  little  provocations  this  house  has 
supplied  you  with  in  abundance  ?  And  yet  you 
talk  of  peevishness ! 

It  is  a  business,  Kitty,  in  which  a  man  makes 
a  great  progress  in  a  little  time ; — for  thy  sake, 
thou  little  flatterer,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  will 
engage  in  it  as  late  as  possible.  That  we  may 
not  appear,  however,  to  despise  the  censures  of 
the  world  too  much,  we  will  give  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  with  truth  and  candour,  if  it 
can. — There  is  in  Dublin,  Kitty,  a  family  of 
my  acquaintance,  and  of  thy  persuasion,  con- 
sisting of  a  worthy  father  and  mother,  and  fif- 
teen amiable  girls  and  boys.  The  two  eldest 
girls  are  about  twenty  and  twenty-two,  good- 
natured,  sensible,  and  lively; — thou  wilt  like 
them.  I  think  I  have  interest  enough  to  engage 
these  girls  alternately  for  thy  companion ;  so 
will  thy  hours  pass  more  cheerily  on,  less  ex- 
posed to  thy  own  reflection,  or  to  that  of  the 
world. 

Kitty,  as  usual,  paid  her  tribute  of  gratitude 
with  a  tear. 


Let  us  stop  a  moment,  Mr  Henry  Osmond, 
to  consider  what  we  are  about.  Let  us  examine 
whether  the  liberties  we  are  taking  with  this 
delectable  history  are  according  to  law  ? 

You  have  changed  narrative  into  dialogue, 
says  the  Attorney-general  of  the  Court  of  Criti- 
cism, and  you  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  li- 
berty with  the  words  of  the  original. 

Guilty.  I  have  taken  liberty  with  everything 
but — truth. 

Your  story  is  an  abridgement,  and  the  law  de- 
lighteth  in  extension. 

In  extension  of  spirit,  I  own ;  but  of  that  be- 
ing incapable  by  infirmity,  I  endeavour  at  the 
good  within  my  power.  It  is  easier  to  cut  off 
the  sapless  branches  of  a  tree,  than  vivify  them. 

How  the  court  will  determine  the  point  I 
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know  not ;  but  till  the  use  of  the  pruning-knife 
is  forbidden,  I  must  prune.  From  the  next  five 
chapters,  therefore,  of  this  story,  I  take  the  li- 
berty to  cut  off  the  sum-total  of  the  bodies  only, 
sending  to  thee  the  heads. 

Chat.  I. — Sheweth,  how  they  went  to  sea — 
how  they  became  the  sport  of  the  winds 
and  waves — how  they  escaped  shipwreck, 
for  want  of  rocks  and  storms — and,  final- 
ly, arrived  at  Dublin. 
Chap.  II. — Setteth  forth,  how  the  woman 
with  a  hundred  tongues  had  blazoned 
forth  the  rape  of  Kitty,  and  her  rescue — 
how,  diversifying  the  particulars  in  a 
thousand  agreeable  manners,  she  had 
taken  two  general  modes  of  telling  this 
darksome  tale.  In  the  morning,  sober,  she 
related  it  with  some  small  regard  to  truth. 
Drunk,  in  the  evening,  she  tumbled  it 
topsy-turvy  ; — the  poor  quaker  was  the 
ravisher,  and  a  gallant  young  son  of  Mars, 
whose  modesty  was  equal  to  his  valour, 
for  he  never  appeared  to  claim  the  merit 
of  it,  was  the  Perseus  who  saved  the  An- 
dromeda. 

Chap.  III. — Told,  in  phrase  inelegant,  how 
Kitty  miscarried — and  how  she  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  as  everybody 
must  think,  because  nobody  knew  her ; 
for  Miss  Ross's  elopement,  however  it 
might  resemble  the  spirited  flight  of  a 
miss  of  quality,  wanted  the  only  wings 
of  celebrity — fortune  and  blood. 
Chap.  IV. — How  the  quaker  smiled  at  the 
false,  and  suffered  the  general  ear  of  cu- 
riosity to  be  gratified  by  the  tongue  of 
embellishment  without  the  least  disquie- 
tude— how  he  introduced  Kitty,  in  con- 
formity to  his  own  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing, to  his  friends  by  her  true  name,  and 
with  her  true  history,  after  their  meet- 
ing ;  the  preceding  events  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  divulge. 
Chap.  V. — -Sheweth,  how  Kitty  was  induct- 
ed into  the  honourable  calling  of  mistress 
of  Mr  Arnold's  household,  in  spite  of 
whispers — how  Polly  Singleton,  the  se- 
cond of  the  fifteen  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family  before-mentioned,  became  the 
friend,  the  confidante,  and  inseparable 
companion  of  Kitty — and  how  love,  peace, 
and  happiness,  grew  great  amongst  them. 
To  peace  and  happiness,  then,  let  us  leave 
them,  whilst  we  return  once  more  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Corrane ;  for  whose  nobility  I  have 
so  great  a  regard,  that  I  will  not  take  a  liberty 
so  contrary  to  law,  which,  in  certain  critical 
cases,  directs  the  heads  to  be  taken  from  the 
bodies,  never  the  bodies  from  the  heads. 

As  far  as  the  sincerity  of  human  actions  can 
be  known  by  their  circumambients,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  of  the  Honourable  Mr  Cor- 
rane, when  he  wrote  his  penitential  letter.  There 


might,  indeed,  be  some  mistake  in  assigning 
the  origin  of  sentiments  so  moral,  and  so  good, 
which  the  reader  may  remember  were  placed 
directly  to  the  account  of  religion  and  virtue. 
If  this  difference  of  opinion  can  be  settled  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  facts. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  though,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  his  honour  did  not  choose 
to  notice  it,  the  old  Earl  had  been  dead  about  a 
month.  After  the  manner  of  grandees,  the  young 
Earl  took  the  family  estate  of  seven  thousand 
per  annum ;  his  honour  had  a  separate  one  of 
nine  hundred  ;  and  the  sister  five  thousand 
pounds.  Thus  it  is  that  lords  attend  to  the  dic- 
tates of  ambition,  and  an  absurd  policy,  now  at 
least,  against  the  self-evident  pleas  of  nature 
and  common  sense.  If  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship subsisting  between  the  noble  brothers  could 
have  been  indicated  by  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter, casual  kindnesses,  and  participation  of  plea- 
sures, sometimes  raised  it  so  high  that  Mercu- 
ry might  have  boiled  in  it ;  when  it  was  left  to 
nature  and  itself,  it  sunk  to  the  freezing  point. 

The  Earl  expectant  had,  somehow  or  other, 
linked  together  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pretty- 
girlhood  in  chains  of  brass,  and  this  unity  of 
existence  had  rendered  him  singularly  respect- 
able in  the  realms  of  gallantry.  During  the 
long  illness  of  his  father,  decency  forbade  him 
to  pursue  this  sole  pleasure  with  his  usual  avi- 
dity ;  so  that  he  had  actually  confined  himself 
6ix  months  to  the  arms  of  a  beautiful  Hiber- 
nian, of  the  county  of  Down,  a  noviciate  in  the 
echool  of  Venus.  The  contention  she  excited 
when  she  first  hung  out  the  flag  of  treaty  was 
not  great.  It  was  no  sooner  known  that  she 
considered  herself  as (( the  pearl  of  mighty  price," 
than  her  value  rose  in  the  market;  and  the 
young  Earl  that  must  be  thought  less  of  the 
dearness  of  the  purchase,  than  of  his  triumph, 
and  his  well-earned  fame. 

This  jewel  of  the  first  water,  then,  did  the 
new  Earl,  in  a  fortnight  from  his  father's  fune- 
ral, with  the  fulness  of  true  fraternal  affection, 
transfer  to  his  dear  brother ;  who  received  the 
blessing  as  one  of  Heaven's  best  gifts,  and  re- 
paid it  with  the  sincere  repentance  of  his  former 
offence  with  Kitty,  and  a  resolution  with  her  to 
sin  no  more. 

Poor  Kitty,  alas  !  had  no  such  motives  for  pe- 
nitence. It  was  May  when  she  arrived  at  Dub- 
lin ;  and  the  two  noble  brothers,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  friendship,  were  gone  a  tour  over  the  estates, 
to  raise  up  such  as  were  fallen,  and  to  set  the 
acres  by  thousands  to  that  useful  body  of  gen- 
tlemen-tenants, commonly  called  middle-men; 
■ — A  wise  and  Christian  cautionary  system  of  the 
great  Irish  landowners,  that  they  may  say  at 
the  last  trump  to  the  accusing  spirits,  ours  were 
not  the  gains  of  oppression. 

The  gentlemen  did  not  return  to  Dublin  till 
September, — a  fatal  error  in  the  politics  of  love. 
The  pretty  provincial  had  just  surrendered  up- 
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on  honourable  terms,  given  her  in  consideration 
of  the  brave  resistance  she  had  made  to  several 
spirited  attacks ;  the  last  of  which  would  have 
failed  like  the  rest,  but  for  the  vast  superiority 
of  metal,  by  which  she  found  in  an  instant  all 
her  defences  levelled  with  the  ground. 

If  ever  I  am  caught  doing  any  pitiful  action, 
says  a  celebrated  author,  it  will  be  when  there 
is  a  void  in  my  heart,  in  the  forlorn  interval  of 
some  of  its  passions.  Whether  the  Honourable 
Mr  Corrane  found  himself  thus  constituted,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  the  annals  of  gal- 
lantry represent  him  as  endeavouring  to  shorten 
this  forlorn  interval  with  all  his  might. 

Whoever  considers  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  families  of  Mr  Arnold  and  Mr  Singleton, 
and  that  betwixt  a  bookseller's  shop  (for  Mr 
Singleton  was  of  that  profession)  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  pretty  gentlemen,  connoisseurs 
in  anecdote,  will  not  wonder  that  Kitty  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  these  annals,  and  that 
she  was  sometimes  put  to  the  secret  blush,  when 
the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  as  was  often  the 
case,  happened  to  be  the  hero  of  the  tale.  But 
Kitty  herself  had  now  experienced  a  considera- 
ble revolution  of  sentiment,  had  added  largely 
to  her  slender  stock  of  ideas,  and  lost  much  of 
that  strong  impression  which  first  loves  general- 
ly make  upon  the  tender  mind.  Her  reverence 
and  affection  for  Mr  Arnold  had  grown  almost 
to  idolatry,  and  were  repaid  by  a  tenderness  truly 
paternal;  and,  to  say  truth,  the  active  virtue  of 
this  extraordinary  man  did  honour  to  mankind. 
Miss  Singleton  could  scarce  speak  of  him  but 
with  tears  of  gratitude. 

Her  father  had  taste  and  learning  sufficient 
to  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  occupa- 
tion, had  he  not  been  scrupulously  addicted  to 
honesty,  and  cursed  with  a  benevolent  heart. 
Of  the  manuscripts  offered  to  him  for  sale,  he 
chose  invariably  those  which  taught  something 
worthy  to  be  learnt,  those  which  diffused  the 
sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue,  or  those  which 
tended  to  improve  and  soften  the  manners  of 
society ;  as  invariably  he  rejected  the  lewd,  the 
factious,  and  personally  malignant.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  public  judged  differently.  This  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  poverty  that  embitter- 
ed the  second  twenty  years  of  his  life.  To  make 
it  felt  with  the  greater  severity,  Heaven  had 
blessed  him  with  a  fruitful  wife.  In  short,  he 
was  beginning  to  die  of  anxiety  when  Mr  Ar- 
nold was  called  in,  because,  his  old  apothecary's 
bill  being  two  years  unpaid,  that  gentleman  had 
refused  attendance. 

Mr  Singleton  marked  his  character  to  Mr  Ar- 
nold, by  fairly  telling  him  the  reason  of  his  be- 
ing sent  for,  and  the  risk  he  ran  of  never  being 
paid  for  his  labour.  Having,  in  a  few  visits,  got 
from  him  the  whole  of  his  circumstances,  Mr 
Arnold,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  the  im- 
mense ruin  going  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  and 
amiable  a  family,  restored  him  to  health  by  a 
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panacea  in  his  malady  worth  the  whole  pharma- 
copeia. He  lent,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
gave  him  money,  to  free  him  from  his  more 
pressing  creditors.  Ever  since,  he  has  given  him 
occasional  support,  and  has  procured  him  the 
printing  of  some  of  the  best  works  the  Irish  na- 
tion has  hitherto  produced.  To  this  heart-felt 
tale  of  gratitude,  Polly  added  a  number  of  other 
occurrences  which  went  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  lovely  hearer,  and  impressed  there  a  senti- 
ment of  veneration  never  to  be  effaced. 

So  stood  matters  on  all  sides  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  October,  when  Kitty  and  Miss 
Singleton,  walking  one  afternoon  to  Dublin,  met 
the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  in  the  utmost  ele- 
gance of  military  habiliment,  arm  in  arm  with 
another  officer.  The  shock  was  as  violent  as  sud- 
den, and  disconcerted  the  nerves  of  poor  Kitty 
so  forcibly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  stood 
upon  the  earth.  The  gentleman  was  astonish- 
ed also ;  stopped,  coloured,  bowed.  Kitty  pass- 
ed on  without  returning  the  salute ;  and,  as  fast, 
as  her  trembling  limbs  would  bear  her,  flew  for 
refuge  to  Mr  Singleton's  house,  whence,  as  soon 
as  she  was  able,  she  returned  to  her  more  secure 
asylum.  There,  like  a  frighted  bird,  she  ran 
under  the  wing  of  her  protecting  parent,  and, 
pouring  out  her  flood  of  sorrows,  received  the 
truest  consolation. 

Three  days  passed  over  without  hearing  from 
the  redoubtable  Mr  Corrane ;  and  Kitty  began 
to  hope  she  was  rid  for  ever  of  his  importunity, 
and — such  is  woman — perhaps  to  fear  it  too. 

At  length  came  a  letter  of  politeness,  of  com- 
pliment ;  some  retrospect  of  past,  some  hopes  of 
future  happiness ;  concluding  with  a  request  to 
be  permitted  to  wait  upon  her.  Kitty  answered 
thus : — 

"  To  what  purpose,  Mr  Corrane,  do  you  seek 
to  disturb  my  present  tranquillity  ?  Be  assured, 
I  am  not  what  I  was." 

Mr  Corrane  replied  at  full  length,  "  Cruelty 
could  never  find  residence  in  her  gentle  bosom ; 
the  sight  of  her  had  revived  his  former  fires ; 
happiness  was  hers  to  give,  and  hers  alone." 

Kitty  answered,  "  Influenced  by  religion  and 
virtue,  you  once  dismissed  me  from  your  heart. 
If  religion  and  virtue  are  immutable,  by  what 
motives  are  you  now  influenced  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  question,  his  honour  lavish- 
ed a  world  of  eloquence  to  prove,  that  religion 
and  virtue  were  perfectly  compatible  with  love ; 
that  nature  was  the  mistress  of  all  hearts,  let 
priests  say  what  they  will;  in  fine,  that  the 
rights  he  had  acquired  over  her  were  unaliena- 
ble, nor  would  he  give  them  up  but  with  his  last 
breath. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obligation  I 
have  to  you,  Mr  Corrane,"  says  Kitty,  in  reply, 
"for  the  favour  of  your  last  letter ;  it  has  en- 
lightened, it  has  convinced  me.  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  marks  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  I 
hold  you,  when  you  please." 
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Although  the  Honourable  ^Vlr  Corrane  was  not 
without  suspicion  concerning  the  true  meaning 
of  this  billet-doux,  nor  without  fear  that  the 
quaker's  hand  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  these 
laconic  compositions,  yet,  as  the  first  quality  of 
a  soldier  is  intrepidity,  he  ventured  next  day  to 
Mr  Arnold's  house,  and  inquiring  for  Miss  Ross, 
the  footman,  saying  he  would  inform  her,  con- 
ducted him  politely  to  the  parlour  door. 

On  seeing  Mr  Arnold  alone,  he  hastily  drew 
back,  telling  the  footman  his  business  was  with 
Miss  Ross  only.— I  pray  thee  walk  in,  says  the 
quaker  ;  when" Miss  Ross  comes,  thou  knowest, 
if  needful,  I  can  walk  out. 

Now  impudence  protect  me,  says  the  Honour- 
able Mr  Corrane  to  himself,  and  marched  to  his 
chair  with  the  firm  uprightness  of  a  Prussian 
grenadier. 

Thy  name  is  Corrane,  I  think  ?  says  the  quaker. 

It  is,  sir,  replies  his  honour. 

Kitty  Ross  has  told  me  of  thee.  Thou  knewest 
her  at  her  father's. 

It  was  there  our  acquaintance  began,  sir,  play- 
ing with  the  chain  of  his  watch. 

And  ended  also,  if  I  remember  right.  Why, 
I  pray  thee,  dost  thou  want  to  renew  it? 

Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  replies  bis  honour, 
with  a  certain  archness,  it's  a  damn  d  odd  ques- 
tion to  ask  a  young  fellow.  Ask  nature  and 
yourself,  old  gentleman ;  you  have  no  objection 
to  a  pretty  girl  even  at  this  time  of  day,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

Witness  Kitty  Ross,  I  suppose  ?  says  the  qua- 
ker. 

His  honour  smiled  a  Yes. 

I  am  pleased  with  Kitty  Ross,  I  own,  continues 
the  old  gentleman ;  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
thy  insinuation,  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  thee, 
thou  knowest.  To  say  thou  art  mistaken  would 
be  useless  ;  for  a  quaker's  affirmation  being  set 
on  an  equality  with  a  lord's  honour,  thou  know- 
est the  value  of  one  too  well,  to  pay  any  regard 
to  the  other.  Continue,  therefore,  to  think  as 
thy  own  un corrupted  heart  dictates,  and  suffer 
me  to  be  Kitty  Ross's  friend  any  way  I  can. 
When  thou  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
young  woman,  she  was  as  ignorant  as  any  mo- 
dern fine  gentleman  could  wish,  and  as  innocent 
also.  In  gratitude  to  her  care  and  tenderness  of 
thee  when  sick,  thou  undertookest  to  be  her 
schoolmaster.  She  was  grateful  also,  and  paid 
thee  with  her  innocence.  Thou  put'st  her  in  a 
way  to  be  a  mother  ;  a  respectable  character — 
always — but  being  in  this  case  not  consonant  to 
thy  religion  and  virtue,  thou  left  her  to  the — 
world — and  me. 

So,  so,  says  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  put- 
ting his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  in  the  most  easy  and  fa- 
shionable attitude— So,  so,  we  are  not  like  to 
have  a  silent  meeting— the  spirit  begins  to  move. 

It  does  so,  friend  Corrane;  may  it  move  to 
thy  advantage.  What  I  want  to  observe  to  thee 


is,  that  Kitty  Ross,  thanks  to  thee  and  me,  anti 
this  good  city  of  Dublin,  is  no  longer  that  inex- 
perienced thing  she  was.  She  knows  that  love 
is  now  a  saleable  commodity,  and  wishes  to  leant 
at  what  price  thou  valuest  her  affection  ? 

Ay,  now,  old  gentleman,  you  come  to  the 
point.  You  know  the  world,  I  see.  Then,  in 
one  word,  I  will  settle  a  hundred  a-year  upon 
her,  and  allow  her  two  to  spend,  whilst  we  live 
the  life  of  honour  together. 

A  very  honourable  stipend,  returns  Mr  Ar- 
nold. Thou  art  generous,  I  see,  to  a  fault.  And 
yet  it  is  highly  probable  the  silly  girl  will  not 
accept  it.  If  thou  wast  to  bid  up  to  matrimony 
indeed  

Zoons  !  replied  his  honour,  the  girl  is  not  stu- 
pid enough  to — to — a — a  

Accept  of  thee  on  any  terms  ?  replies  the  qua- 
ker. I  believe  not,  indeed.  It  is  true,  thy  per- 
son is  genteel,  and  the  elegance  of  thy  habit  is 
as  charming  as  it  is  manifest  to  the  naked  eye 
of  woman  ;  yet  Kitty  Ross  has  made  the  singu- 
lar resolution  of  not  living  the  life  of  honour 
with  any  man — nor  of  dishonour  neither,  which, 
I  suppose,  is  the  modern  synonym  with  marriage, 
unless  she  has  some  reason  to  believe  the  man 
may  have  something  about  him  like  honour  and 
probity  ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  shall  not  be  so  li- 
berally endowed,  as  she  takes  thee  to  be,  with 
their  opposites.  I  need  not  name  them  to  thee, 
because  a  man's  possessions  must  be  large  in- 
deed if  he  has  occasion  to  be  told  of  them. 

Sir,  says  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  rising 
hastily,  it  is  plain  you  design  to  affront  me. 

I  pray  thee  sit  down,  says  the  quaker  ;  I  de- 
sign no  such  thing.  Can  speaking  truth  be  of- 
fensive to  thee  ? 

Sir,  you  know  my  rank  and  situation  in  life. 

I  do,  replies  Arnold  ;  thou  art  the  son  of  an 
earl,  and,  I  know  not  why,  they  call  thee  ho- 
nourable. 

Is  this  treatment  to  be  borne,  sir  ?  I  must 
inform  you,  sir,  I  bear  his  majesty's  commission, 
and  cannot  put  up  with  insult. 

Give  me  leave  to  inform  thee  in  my  turn,  that 
I  am  Isaac  Arnold,  by  birth  a  man,  by  religion 
a  quaker,  taught  to  despise  all  titles  that  are  not 
the  marks  of  virtue,  and  of  consequence — thine. 
I  rank  above  thee. 

Well,  sir,  says  his  honour,  getting  up  in  haste, 
you  may  one  day  repent  this. 

I  thank  thy  good  will,  replies  the  quaker  ; 
thou  art  of  the  true  court  breed,  I  see. 

At  this  instant  came  in  Kitty  from  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  she  had  heard  all  that  passed  ; 
and,  with  a  low  curtsey,  begged  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  not  to  go  till  she  had  in  some  de- 
gree discharged  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  she 
owed  him. 

And  first,  says  she,  give  me  leave  to  return 
this  miniature,  the  resemblance  of  a  man  I  once 
loved,  though  he  undid  me.  That  I  always  con- 
sidered as  an  unpremeditated  ruin,  the  effect  of 
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your  weakness  and  my  own.  Your  present  de- 
sign, to  perpetuate  my  infamy,  is  of  another 
stamp,  and  calls  for  my  utmost  detestation.  By 
the  religion  and  virtue,  I  suppose,  of  Miss  Wil- 
len,  there  is  a  temporary  vacancy  in  your  inva- 
luable heart,  which  you  would  do  me  the  honour 
to  fill.  To  be  the  mistress  of  the  Honourable, 
Right  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  with  the  splen- 
did appointment  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a 
Welch  apothecary's  daughter.  It  is  a  station  I 
feel  myself  unable  to  fill  with  sufficient  digni- 
ty, and  beg  to  decline.  The  generosity  of  my 
more  than  father  enables  me  to  restore  you  (of- 
fering to  him  a  fifty-pound  bank-note)  what  I 
am  indebted  on  a  pecuniary  account. — Farewell, 
sir. — All  the  ill  I  wish  you,  is  a  better  heart. 

I  thank  thee,  Kate,  replies  Mr  Corrane,  cari- 
caturing the  speech  and  manners  of  the  quakers ; 
I  will  think  of  thy  heavenly  admonitions ;  re- 
member me  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
and — fare — thee — well. 

Thus  ended  the  visit,  and  thus  ended  love. 
Different  passions  now  came  upon  the  stage ; 
for  it  was  impossible  the  humbled  pride  of  the 
Honourable  Mr  Corrane  should  not  stimulate 
him  to  revenge. 

It  was  Mr  Arnold's  custom  to  give,  one  day 
in  a  week,  his  advice  gratis  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  to  the  poorest,  medicines 
also,  of  which,  to  say  truth,  his  kitchen  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  greatest  variety.  Kitty  was  ge- 
nerally the  dispenser  of  these  favours,  and  in 
cases  of  childbed,  the  visitant  also.  So  many 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  above  affair,  that  they 
almost  began  to  forget  any  longer  to  speak  of 
the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane,  when  an  event 
brought  him  fresh  to  remembrance. 

Kitty  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  rising 
early  in  the  morning  ;  Miss  Singleton  in  the 
contrary  habit ;  and  Mr  Arnold,  whose  wound 
was  not  yet  cured,  and  who  began  to  feel  other 
infirmities,  indulged  in  the  latter  habit  also.  In 
consequence,  Kitty  generally  made  her  visita- 
tions at  early  dawn.  A  poor  woman,  ill  of  a 
puerperal  fever,  had  drawn  her  to  the  same  house 
several  successive  mornings.  On  the  last  of  these, 
she  returned  no  more. 

Here,  Harry,  is  a  period  at  which  I  may  rea- 
sonably give  thyself  and  me  some  respite.  I 
must  of  necessity  commit  Kitty  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  and  thee  to  the  exercise  of  patience, 
till  the  next  vacation. 

My  best  respects  to  Sir  George. 
Adieu. 

William  Wyman. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

London. 

I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  my 
dear  Peggy,  that  I  am  safe  arrived  in  town  ;  and 


satisfied  with  the  notification  of  it  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  I  have  so  far  stifled  the  sugges- 
tions of  my  own  importance,  as  to  withhold  it 
from  the  public  papers.  If  indeed  I  could  have 
added  to  the  intelligence,  that  I  was  young,  hand- 
some, rich,  and  new  ;  and  that  I  should  exhibit 
these  performances  on  Tuesday  at  Covent-Gar- 
den  theatre,  on  Wednesday  at  the  Opera,  on 
Thursday  at  Carlisle- House,  I  know  not  what 
I  might  have  done ;  but  giving  an  idea  of  the 
motion  only,  without  any  of  the  thing  moved, 
seems  a  very  cold  business.  It  is,  however,  taken 
altogether,  a  business  of  great  national  magni- 
tude. The  king  moves  from  St  James's  to  the 
Queen's  Palace  ;  announce  it.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  moves  to  his  seat  in  the  coun- 
try; announce  it.  The  ministers  move;  an- 
nounce it,  All  this,  as  far  as  I  know,  may  re- 
ceive a  tolerable  justification,  because  it  an- 
nounces the  motion  of  majesty,  law,  and  govern- 
ment. The  good  people  of  Bath,  too,  must  find 
their  account  in  the  newspaper  article  of  arri- 
vals ;  otherwise,  they  would  sometimes  permit 
people  of  a  certain  consequence  to  dine,  or  ride 
through  the  town,  without  troubling  the  uni- 
verse about  it.  But  this  day  arrived  Mr  and 
Mrs  A,  B,  C,  from  their  seat  in  the  country, 
seems  just  the  arrival  of  the  two  Kings  of 
Brentford. 

If,  dear  Peggy,  by  this  substitution  to  prattle, 
I  could  drive  away  that  sickness  of  the  heart,  a 
sister's  tears  and  last  embraces  gave  me;  that 
sister  would  give  the  name  of  wisdom  to  a  vo- 
lume of  such  nonsense ;  but,  over  this  malady, 
nothing  I  have  yet  seen  has  more  than  an  eva- 
nescent power.  However,  since  you  kindly  said 
you  would  bear  the  pains  of  absence,  first  ab- 
sence, patiently,  on  the  supposition  that  the  po- 
lite dissipation  of  the  metropolis  might  make  me 
forget  at  once  the  cause  and  the  existence  of  my 
hectic  symptoms,  I  will  use  the  recipe,  and  trifle 
like  a  woman. 

Sensibility,  they  say,  loses  its  powers  in  age ; 
but  my  dear  and  ever-revered  godmother  re- 
ceived me  with  evident  marks  of  it,  and  pressed 
me  to  her  bosom  with  a  mother's  tenderness. 
With  equal  indulgence  she  heard  my  tale  of  the 
recent  transactions  at  Barham  Downs,  and  gave 
me  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  my  sentiments 
of  an  alliance  with  grandeur  and  infamy  cor- 
respond with  her  own.  The  kind  part  my  sister 
had  acted,  she  applauded  even  with  tears ;  la- 
mented my  father's  unhappy  propensity  to  great- 
ness, and  still  more  his  unfortunate  habitude  of 
acting  by  the  advice  of  others,  rather  than  from 
his  own  understanding.  Sir  Ambrose  Archer 
has  confirmed  the  opinion  she  conceived  of  him 
many  years  since,  when  fashion  and  dissipation 
overshadowed  his  virtues.  Something  noble  was 
always  to  be  observed  in  him,  she  thought,  even 
when  he  offended  most  against  the  moral  duties. 
The  mild  character  of  Mr  Davis — Pshaw — Os- 
mond— is  so  like  my  own,  that — Heigbo  ! — 1 
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have  no  faith  in  old  women's  prophecies. — Adieu, 
my  Peggy.  , 

Yours  affectionately, 

Anxabei.la  Whitakek. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

London. 

I  have  exhausted,  dear  Peggy,  in  the  small 
space  of  twenty  days,  all  the  pleasures  of  Lon- 
don, all  my  hopes  of  health  from  dissipation, 
and  almost  all  my  patience.  It  is  with  Mrs 
Delane  I  have  run  the  round  of  amusement ;  and 
find,  to  my  extreme  mortification,  that  notwith- 
standing the  gentlemen  of  the  ton  swear  1  am 
altogether  a  most  angelic  creature,  I  have  some 
imperfection  in  my  organs  of  sense,  that  disables 
me  from  feeling  any  part  of  the  rapture  so 
strongly  expressed  "by  Mrs  Delane,  and  the  beaux 
who  honour  us  with  their  gallantries. 

This  Mrs  Delane,  Peggy,  is  certainly  the  most 
obliging  of  women ;  you  cannot  imagine  with 
what  assiduity  she  cultivates  my  friendship, 
how  earnest  she  is  for  me  to  make  her  house  my 
home  ;  and,  not  prevailing  in  this,  attends  me 
at  Mrs  Shirley's  with  .such  winning  perseve- 
rance, that  I  am  quite  charmed  with  her.  Then 
her  manners  are  so  free,  so  easy,  and  so  exces- 
sively-polite, you  would  imagine  her  bred  at  St 
James's.  So  little  arrogance  of  understanding, 
too,  that  she  gives  up  her  opinion,  to  me  espe- 
cially, ten  times  an  hour.  What  you  say  is  so 
right,  Miss  Whitaker  ;  your  arguments  are  so 
convincing  !  One  really  "ought  to  consider  well 
before  one  hazards  a  sentiment  before  a  lady  so 
penetrating. — Egregious  flattery  ! — True,  Peg- 
gy ;  and  yet  there  is  such  softness,  and  such  a 
desire  of  pleasing  in  the  manner  of  it,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  like  it. 

The  first  place  of  entertainment  to  which  this 
lady  conducted  me  was  the  Hay-Market  We 
had  the  Suspicious  Husband.  I  believe  scarce 
any  character  upon  the  stage  takes  with  the  la- 
dies so  much  as  that  agreeable  rake,  Ranger. 
The  why  of  this  is  above  my  poor  philosophy  ■ 
but  it  is  certain  I  incurred,  all  angel  as  I  was, 
something  like  a  sneer  from  two  of  the  finest 
dressed  gentlemen  I  ever  saw,  only  for  hinting 
a  preference  in  favour  of  a  Mr  Bevil,  a  Mr 
Manly,  and  such  out-of-the-way  people,  because 
they  were  uniformly  virtuous.  Uniformity  in 
goodness,  is  uniformity  in  dulness  ;  and  the 
"most  uninteresting  of  all  characters  that  ever 
were  drawn,  is,  I  find,  the  stiff,  starched,  de- 
mure, formal,  all-virtuous  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison.  This  criticism  was  interrupted  by  the 
entertainment,  a  pantomime  ;  in  which  were 
such  a  multitude  of  mad  and  merry  transforma- 
tions, such  exalted  leaps,  such  pitiful  broken 
heads  ;  Jupiter  rode  so  majestically  high,  and 
the  clown  tumbled  so  lamentably  low,  that  I 


yielded  to  the  ridicule  of  the  tout  ensemble,  and 
made  merry  with  all  my  might. 

Leaving  the  Hay-Market,  Mrs  Delane  la- 
mented her  want  of  fortune  to  enjoy  the  supe- 
rior pleasures  of  the  evening.  You,  says  she,  are 
going  to  a  dull  old  woman,  and  1  to  wait  the 
coming  of  a  duller  husband  from  the  tavern, 
when  a  hundred  routs  are  open — Oh  !  the  joys 
of  quadrille  and  a  splendid  purse  ! 

If,  says  I,  a  splendid  purse  could  procure  me 
no  greater  pleasures  than  cards  and  a  rout,  I 
would  soon  become  the  best  of  Christians,  and 
give  my  wealth  to  the  poor.  Of  all  the  pleasures 
of  your  boasted  city,  a  rout  is,  to  me,  the  most 
insipid. 

Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,  replies  Mrs  Delane,  they 
are  insipid,  unless  one  wins  or  loses ;  and  then, 
you  must  allow,  one  is  entertained. 

Moved,  I  will  allow,  Mrs  Delane  ■  I  once  re- 
member being  very  much  so  by  a  man  flying 
from  the  top  of  Exeter  steeple,  but,  indeed,  I 
was  not  entertained  by  it. 

To  be  sure,  replies  she,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
truth,  and  depth  too,  in  this  observation ;  but 
one  falls  into  the  fashionable  ways  of  spending 
time,  when  one  is  in  the  world,  without  reflec- 
tion. People  only  reflect  in  the  country.  How- 
ever, you  will  allow,  that  moping  at  home  is  no 
entertainment,  and  when  one  is  abroad,  one 
must  be  like  other  people. 

True,  Mrs  Delane,  I  allow  that  when  people 
can  find  nothing  to  do  at  home  but  mope,  they 
may  as  well  go  out  and  play  at  cards. 

Mrs  Delane,  Peggy,  is  really  an  agreeable 
woman  ;  but  I  wish  she  would  support  her  own 
opinions  with  more  firmness,  and  not  put  me  in 
mind  once  an  hour,  as  she  does,  though  indeed 
with  infinite  pity,  that,  if  proper  care  is  not  ta- 
ken, I  am  galloping  fast  into  a  consumption. 

I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  through 
with  a  description  of  the  opera,  the  Vauxhalls, 
the  Ranelaghs,  and  all  the  day-shows  of  this 
metropolis,  without  exciting  some  degree  of  nau- 
sea. We  have  had  too  much  of  it,  dear  Peggy ; 
I  will  therefore  only  mention,  that  at  the  opera 
I  had  the  honour  to  see  Lord  Winterbottom, 
who  even  condescended  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  me  in  our  box,  and  whispered  some  unintel- 
ligible stuff  in  my  ear  concerning  his  unhappy 
stars.  He  is,  it  seems,  one  of  Mr  Delane's  mi- 
nisterial patrons ;  and  in  their  regards  to  each 
other,  it  is  not  difficult  to  observe  marks  of  the 
lordly  master  and  the  fawning  slave.  Mrs  De- 
lane he  seems  wholly  unacquainted  with.  My 
lord  did  me  the  honour  to  lead  me  to  our  coach, 
an  odious  hackney-coach,  as  Mrs  Delane  called 
it,  and  very  politely  requested  I  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  permit  his  chariot  to  wait  upon 
me  whilst  I  staid  in  town.  He  ran  not  the  least 
hazard  of  being  taken  in  by  the  compliment. 

Two  days  after  this,  I  dined  with  Mrs  De- 
lane, who  thought  my  refusal  of  his  lordship's 
offer  quite  an  act  of  supererogation  ;  it  might 
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have  been  accepted  with  the  utmost  decency,  as 
from  a  neighbour.  Afterwards  she  fell  into  the 
praise  of  my  lord's  line  presence,  the  ease  of  his 
behaviour,  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  dress. 
Mr  Delane  assured  me,  that,  in  point  of  talents, 
lie  was  considered  as  one  of  the  first  lords  at 
court,  and  that  his  influence  in  the  cabinet  was 
very  great ;  and,  pardon  me,  Miss  Whitaker, 
says  he,  I  never  could  comprehend  upon  what 
motives  you  could  possibly  refuse  him. 

It  was,  Mr  Delane,  says  I,  because  I  have  no 
taste  for  cabinet  influence,  political  talent,  and 
the  graces  you  have  mentioned.  All  these  give 
me  not  the  least  idea  of  merit. 

You  are  a  most  extraordinary  lady,  Mr  De- 
lane said,  not  to  acknowledge  a  merit  acknow- 
ledged by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  all  man- 
ner of  concurrent  testimonies. 

Whenever  I  marry,  Mr  Delane,  I  will  have  a 
man  of  honour  and  probity,  or  whom  I  believe 
to  be  so. 

Can  you  possibly  have  the  least  doubt  of  his 
lordship's,  after  the  convincing  proof  of  both  I 
have  just  mentioned?  His  majesty  was  that 
kind  of  person  that  would  not  dispense  with 
those  qualifications  in  any  man  he  favoured. 

My  lord  had  better  get  the  king  to  give  him 
a  character  then,  Mr  Delane,  provided  this 
court  honour  and  probity  of  yours  are  current 
in  the  country. 

Mr  Delane  nettled  at  this,  and  seemed  about 
to  make  a  waspish  answer,  but  catching  the  cor- 
recting eye  of  his  wife,  his  anger  subsided,  and 
the  discourse  was  suffered  to  drop. 

At  tea,  Mr  Delane  informed  us  ministry  want- 
ed a  confidential  man,  of  approved  sagacity 
though,  to  send  over  to  Paris  on  a  private  com- 
mission. They  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
choice  of  me,  says  he ;  and,  though  the  matter 
requires  infinite  address,  spirit,  and  delicacy,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  succeed. 

Mrs  Delane  complimented  him  upon  the  pos- 
session of  all  these  fine  qualities,  except  the  va- 
nity ;  I  thought  there  needed  no  exception. 

The  appointment,  continues  Mr  Delane,  will 
be  honourable,  and  will  put  it  into  my  power  to 
indulge  myself  in  a  journey  and  a  few  months' 
residence  at  Montpelier,  which  Dr  H  as- 
sures me  is  the  most  probable  cure  for  that  dis- 
order in  my  chest,  contracted  by  too  intense 
study.  As  this  is  the  case,  Mrs  Delane,  I  shall 
request  the  favour  of  your  company,  and  if  we 
could  be  happy  enough  to  obtain  that  of  Miss 
Whi taker  also,  I  flatter  myself  that,  besides  the 
pleasure  of  it,  the  greatest  possible  good,  if  such 
is  health,  would  be  the  result.  Your  case,  Miss 
Whitaker,  is  consumptive,  absolutely  consump- 
tive ;  which  is  a  disorder  that  in  this  island  sel- 
dom yields  to  the  efforts  of  medicine  ;  whereas 
the  very  air  of  the  south  of  France  is  almost  a 
specific  for  it;  to  say  nothing  of  the  faculty 
there,  who  are  peculiarly  great  in  this  malady. 

Mr  Delano's  reasonings  upon  this  head  were 


long  and  many ;  to  which  Mrs  Delane  added 
persuasions  after  her  own  manner,  so  gentle,  so 
insinuating,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish 
to  oblige' her.  I  request,  dear  Peggy,  your  opi- 
nion and  advice  ;  till  I  have  these  in  favour  of 
the  journey,  I  will  think  no  more  of  it. 

Adieu. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Anna  Whitaker. 


Miss  Peggy  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

Barham  Downs. 

I  have  read,  dear  Anny,  in  some  learned 
book,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  six-and-seven  way 
of  going  on  of  things  in  the  heathen  world,  which 
made  sundry  philosophers  with  long  beards  sus- 
pect the  gods  to  take  no  manner  of  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  impiumed  biped,  lord  of  the  earth, 
the  master  of  everything — but  himself.  No 
doubt  things  go  on  better  now ;  and  yet  there  is 
still  a  solitary  individual  here  and  there  who 
complains  of  the  too-much  of  things  he  does  not 
value,  and  of  the  too-little  of  things  he  does. 

You  know  the  Reverend  Mr  Swain,  for  exam- 
ple, whom  the  fates  have  consigned  over  to  faith, 
piety,  and  a  black  coat,  for  life,  whilst  his  pro- 
pensities lead  towards  libertinism  and  a  red  one. 

Then  there  is  the  Reverend  Mrs  Delane,  the 
cara-sposa  of  a  minister  of  the  church,  whom 
nature  or  fortune  has  endowed  with  qualities  fit 
for  the  mistress  of  a  king. 

And  we  have  here  Miss  Archer,  the  sister  of 
our  merry  knight ;  a  hard-favoured  lady,  whom 
her  stars  have  doomed  to  chastity  unpitied,  if 
that  gallant  Hibernian,  Mr  Wycherley,  does  not 
counteract  their  influence. 

And  here  am  I,  Margaret  Whitaker,  spinster, 
confined  to  my  solitary  hut,  with  the  Practice  of 
Piety  in  my  head — hand  I  would  say,  and  in  my 
head  a  coach  with  a  coronet ;  whilst  her  sister, 
Annabella,  sent  into  the  world  for  an  example 
to  ail  virtuous  maidens  in  still  life,  is  engaged 
in  the  very  hurry  and  bustle  of  Vanity-fair. 

Not  content  with  this,  miss,  you  are  going  to 
become  a  travelled  lady ;  and  then  I  must  no 
longer  give  my  opinion,  even  of  a  new  cap,  but 
it  will  be,  ec  I  wonder  at  you,  Peggy ;  I  am  asto- 
nished, child ;  you  that  have  seen  so  little  of  the 
world."  And  you  want  me  to  countenance  this 
preposterous  business !  But  I  shall  tell  you,  miss, 
as  I  told  my  papa,  I  know  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  your  going,  except  the  unrighteous 
desire  of  keeping  you  from  heaven,  the  proper 
place  of  your  abode,  since  you  are  become  an 
angel.  If  I  could  go  with  you,  Anna,  things 
might  be  looked  at  under  a  different  aspect ;  but 
my  papa  would  part  with  a  thousand  pounds  as 
soon  as  me — almost ;  for  we  have  been  in  mon- 
strous good  humour  with  one  another  now  and 
then  at  times,  and  all  at  your  expense.  In  short, 
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child,  your  favour  is  in  the  wane,  and  unless 
your  ladyship  hehaves  as  your  ladyship  ought,  I, 
only  I,  shall  be  the  beloved  of  my  father's  wor- 
ship— lordship,  I  would  say. 

I  think  I  will  let  you  a  little  way  into  the 
secret.  No  longer  since  than  yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  moping  my  hours  away,  as  Mrs 
Delane  has  it,  in  our  dressing-room,  who  should 
I  see  hobbling  up  to  the  hall-door,  but  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Wycherley.  I  should  have  thought 
nothing  more  of  the  matter,  but  that  our  house 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  man's  exercise,  if,  when 
I  attended  my  papa  at  dinner,  J  had  not  plainly 
seen  in  his  face  no  small  accession  of  gravity — 
wisdom — importance.  My  prattle  of  the  hour 
was  answered  by  hums  and  hahs;  and  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  my  dear  papa  was  in  a  dream, 
and  his  dear  daughter  in  a  sweat  for  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Whilst  our  worldly  affairs  were  in  this  state, 
the  post-man  brought  your  last  letter,  which 
having  read  over  first  to  myself,  I  gave  a  new 
edition  of  it  to  my  father,  with  emendations, 
Annabella,  and  additions.  What  have  you  done 
with  your  stock  of  duty,  child,  you  could  not 
spare  papa  a  remnant  ? 

And  what  is  your  opinion,  sir,  of  my  sister's 
journey  to  Montpelier  ? 

Hereupon  my  papa  placed  his  chin  upon  his 
thumb  and  ruminated,  or,  in  plain  English,  child, 
chewed  the  cud ;  not  of  tobacco,  Annabella, — 
it  was  a  stick  of  liquorice,  for  a  little  matter  of 
a  cold.  At  length,  It  will  be  an  expensive  job, 
says  he ;  but  if  the  girl's  behaviour  had  been  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  I  declare  I  should  have 
minded  the  money  no  more  than  a  

My  father  made  a  full  stop,  whether  because 
a  word  presented  itself  of  insufficient  dignity  in 
the  case,  or  no  word  at  all,  I  cannot  tell ;  and, 
indeed,  it  cost  me  a  journey  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  find  the  proper  and  the  fit  for  the 
occasion.  I  began  with  the  mineral,  and  found 
in  it  nothing  so  proper  for  the  purpose  as  a  far- 
thing ;  of  all  the  tribe  of  vegetables,  nothing  so 
pat  as  a  straw ;  and  of  all  animals,  none  so  wor- 
thy the  post  as  a  louse.  I  offered  these  to  my 
papa  one  after  the  other ;  but  I  believe  simile- 
makers  are  like  stammerers ;  I  could  not  get 
him  to  accept  of  one,  and,  indeed,  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  abuse  me  for  my  kindness. 

When  this  tumult  had  subsided  a  little,  I 
ventured  to  ask  what  new  offence  you  had  com- 
mitted, for,  as  to  the  old,  I  was  evidence  he  had 
forgiven  it  long  ago. 

I  don't  know,  replies  my  father,  whether  I 
have  forgiven  it  or  not,  but  I  am  sure  I  can't 
forget  it.  Such  an  opportunity  to  raise  one's 
family  from  the  dirt ;  and  to  have  it  overthrown 
by  a  little  chit,  with  her  nonsense  of  calm  con- 
tent and  poetry ! 

Dear  papa,  instruct  me.  Daughters,  you  know, 
are  ingrafted  into  other  families.  Your  very 
name  will  be  lost ;  how  then— 


I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Peggy  ; 
but  your  sister's  second  son  might  take  my 
name,  which  you  know  is  very  much  in  fashion. 

But  what's  that  to  you,  papa  ? 

Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  Peggy.  Women 
are  such  d — d  fools,  there's  no  reasoning  with 
them. 

Yes,  women  are  fools,  I  own,  to  think  living 
vanities  better  than  dead  ones.  If  the  honours 
and  dignities  resulting  from  Annabella's  match 
with  Lord  Winterbottom  were  to  fall  upon 
your  head,  papa,  indeed — But  as  that's  impos- 
sible  

Why  so,  miss  ? 

I  wish,  Anny,  you  had  seen  my  papa's,  Why 
so,  miss  ?  for  ears  would  not  have  conveyed  half 
the  swelling  dignity  of  it. — Why  so,  miss  ? 

Nay,  I  don't  know,  replies  I,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment. 

No,  I  believe  not.  But  to  shew  you,  miss,  it 
is  not  so  incongruous  a  thing  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, read  that— tossing  me  a  letter,  as  an  angry 
man  of  quality  should. 

This  curious  letter  was  from  Lord  Winter- 
bottom,  my  lady ;  and  I  can  only  give  your  la- 
dyship the  heads,  for  the  precious  deposit  was 
soon  taken  out  of  my  possession.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  preambular ;  setting  forth  how, 
when  his  lordship  received  my  father's  dismis- 
sion, he  must  own  he  felt  a  kind  of  resentment 
at  the  violation  of  promises  so  solemnly  made ; 
but  it  was  a  resentment  mixed  with  compassion 
for  an  old  friend,  whose  ear  had  been  abased  by 
a  gentleman  whom  he  should  soon  call  to  ac- 
count for  his  liberties. — At  the  very  time,  says 
my  lord,  my  worthy  friend  was  stabbing  me  to 
the  heart,  I  was  contriving  to  shew  my  grati- 
tude for  his  friendship  in  my  political  capacity. 
I  was  going  to  put  his  name  to  a  lucrative  con- 
tract then  at  my  disposal ;  by  which,  and  the 
advance  of  L.  20,000  only,  that  sum  would  have 
been  infallibly  cleared  in  two  years,  without  his 
stirring  from  his  own  fireside.  But  my  views, 
continues  his  lordship,  did  not  rest  here.  I  me- 
ditated to  have  procured  you  a  peerage ;  which, 
impossible  as  it  would  now  be,  on  account  of 
your  obscurity,  never  having  thrown  yourself 
in  his  Majesty's  way,  I  believe  I  may  affirm 
without  vanity  I  could  have  procured  for  my 
father-in-law.— Here's  for  you,  Annabella  ! — 
Then  the  letter  goes  on  in  a  kindly  tone  of  ex- 
postulation ;  and  concludes  with  his  lordship's 
having  seen  you  at  the  opera — of  the  revivifica- 
tion of  his  flame— of  the  impossibility  of  happi- 
ness without  you — and  begs  permission  to  re- 
new his  suit  without  my  father's  interfering,  or 
the  least  shadow  of  compulsion. 

You,  Annabella,  in  this  case,  would  have 
amused  yourself  with  profound  reflections  upon 
human  nature,  or  human  art ;  or,  perhaps,  would 
have  dropped  a  tear  for  a  father's  weakness.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  was  quite  in  raptures  at  the 
idea  of  papa  being  a  lord.— Oh  dear,  says  I> 
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what  a  happy  conception  !  what  a  charming  man 
is  Lord  Winterbottom  !— Now  suppose,  papa, 
your  patent  of  creation  had  come  down  last 
night ;  only  to  hear  Peter  this  morning,— Would 
your  lordship  choose  chocolate  to  breakfast  ? — 
Would  your  lordship  choose  your  brown  and 
gold  to-day?— Will  your  lordship  take  an  air- 
ing in  the  coach  or  chariot? — What  a  tumult 
of  joy  and  pleasure  must  run  through  your 
lordship's  veins  at  all  this  !  I  dare  say  your 
lordship  would  never  recognize  a  single  senti- 
ment or  feeling  that  could  put  your  lordship  in 
mind  of  any  kind  of  identity  with  the  Esquire 
Whitaker  of  the  day  before.  I  dare  say  your 
lordship  will  be  a  great  deal  taller  and  fatter  ; 
and  for  wisdom,  there  will  be  no  measuring  it. 

Hereupon  his  lordship  began  to  grow  mon- 
strous angry,  and  called  me  an  impudent  hussy; 
for  which  I  kissed  him,  and  told  him  to  be  an- 
gry with  a  giddy,  foolish  girl,  was  no  mark 
either  of  dignity  or  wisdom, — and  at  length 
brought  him  again  into  good  humour. 

But  how,  says  I,  if  Annabella  should  remain 
obstinate,  and  spoil  all  these  fine  things?  though 
I  know,  papa,  she  would  marry  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  next  week  to  please  you,  provided  you 
would  let  her  die  quietly  the  week  after  to  please 
herself;  and  I  dare  say  my  lord  would  consent. 
However,  if  she  won't,  papa,  I  have  a  scheme 
to  punish  her.  Give  her  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  let  her  board  at  some  good  farmer's  in  the 
north ;  then  give  me  all  the  rest,  and  I  will  buy 
me  a  duke.  Only  think  how  much  my  grace 
would  be  bigger  than  her  ladyship  ?  Nay,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  ambition  enough  to  fly  at 
the  blood-royal,  only  papa-king  would  be  cross. 

I  wish,  miss,  says  my  father,  you  could  teach 
that  impertinent  tongue  of  yours  some  govern- 
ment. I  don't  approve  of  using  great  names 
upon  light  occasions,  and  treating  serious  things 
with  levity. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  end  with  more  wisdom, 
Annabella,  I  choose  to  do  it  here ;  only  admo- 
nishing my  dear  sister,  not  to  let  this  matter 
affect  her,  'for  assuredly  nothing  can  come  of  it. 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  papa's  consent  for  your 
journey  to  Montpelier ;  and,  if  I  cannot  obtain 
it,  go  without,  Annabella,  and  leave  the  burden 
of  excusing  it  upon 

Your  ever  affectionate 

M.  Whitaker. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

London,  December,  1781. 
Without  waiting  an  answer  to  my  last,  dear 
Peggy,  I  continue  the  important  history  of  my 
town  life  ;  and  to  surprise  you  with  a  stroke  of 
more  than  common  daring,  know,  I  have  seen 
a  masquerade.  My  preconceived  ideas  of  this 
celebrated  amusement  were  indeed  a  strange 


compound.  I  thought  of  it  as  of  a  large  theatre, 
where  all  the  spectators  were  players  ;  and  that, 
as  every  one  chose  his  own  part,  it  would  be 
skilfully  performed.  This  was  a  great  mistake. 
Habits  were  the  things  to  be  chosen,  not  parts ; 
and  Vanity  was  the  universal  dictatress.  I  had 
been  taught  by  novels  to  consider  it  as  a  most 
dangerous  rock  in  the  sea  of  chastity,  terrible  by 
the  number  of  female  wrecks ;  and  so  strong  was 
this  idea,  that  I  was  not  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  go  at  all ;  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  me 
to  render  myself  conspicuous  by  dress. 

Nothing,  sure,  was  ever  better  calculated  to 
dispose  the  mind  to  gaiety  and  pleasure,  than 
the  first  view  of  the  Pantheon.  But  this  plea- 
sure is  not  of  a  durable  nature ;  and  still  less  so 
is  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  masquerade.  Yet,  I 
own,  that  amidst  a  profusion  of  insipidity,  there 
is  enough  of  frolic  and  whim  to  make  the  first 
hour  or  two  agreeable  enough  ;  but  the  wit,  the 
repartee,  and  maintenance  of  character  I  was 
prepared  to  expect,  were  sparingly  given.  The 
only  thing  of  this  kind  that  met  my  ideas,  was 
the  following : — 

Folly,  grotesquely  habited,  and  with  her  usual 
insignia  of  cap  and  bells,  accosts  a  lady  dressed 
to  represent  Fashion.  My  best  beloved,  says 
Folly,  well  thou  fulfillest  thy  mother's  wishes. 
In  my  taste  are  thy  ornaments.  But  remember, 
child,  when  I  want  variety,  men  agree  to  call 
me  by  the  name  of  Stupidity.  Take  the  influ- 
enza of  this  cap,  my  daughter,  and  let  us  see 
the  production.  All  here  are  my  votaries.  My 
temple  is  crowded  with  true  worshippers.  I 
will  reward  their  adoration.  It  is  a  night  of  fes- 
tivity. We  will  indulge  them  with  six  full 
moons  of  anticipation. 

Fashion  curtseyed,  and  retired.  Her  head- 
dress had  been  the  five  hours'  performance  of  the 
celebrated  Monsieur  Cheveusot ;  who,  to  flowers 
after  the  Arcadian  manner,  had  added  a  variety 
of  fruits.  Fashion  returned  in  two  minutes,  with 
her  head  increased  in  magnitude,  and  changed 
in  matter.  At  her  approach,  Folly  clapped  her 
hands,  clattered  her  bells,  and  cried  out,  Cest 
moi — moi  meme.  Carrots,  parsnips,  and  even 
the  humble  turnip,  adorned  the  head  of  Fashion 
now ;  and  the  assembly  crowded  round  her  with 
many  attestations  of  applause.  After  due  admi- 
ration, and  a  hint  from  Folly,  she  disappeared 
again  ;  nor  can  you  imagine  with  what  rapture 
she  was  received  by  the  female  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, when  they  saw  three  feathers,  of  I  know 
not  what  outlandish  birds,  streaming  gracefully 
in  a  curve  from  the  forehead  backwards,  and  in- 
termingled with  the  feathers  of  the  peacock  and 
macaw.  The  next  change  surprised  rather  than 
pleased ;  it  was  a  total  reduction  of  the  head  to 
common  dimensions ;  upon  which  Folly  turned 
her  back,  and  cried  a  bore. 

After  a  few  other  whimsical  and  ridiculous 
changes,  Fashion  appeared  no  more.  A  Harle- 
quin approaches  Folly,  and  accosts  her  thus  :— 
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How  happy  am  I,  dear  queen  and  mother,  once 
more  to  behold  thee  !  To  see  thee  in  thy  native 
beauty,  surrounded  by  true  adorers,  who  wor- 
ship thee  in  their  hearts,  and  deny  thee  not  with 
their  mouths  !  How  comes  it  to  pass  I  see  thee 
no  more  roaming  the  world  at  large  ?  Is  thy  em- 
pire over  the  minds  of  men  diminished  ? 

The  minds  of  men,  my  child,  replies  Folly, 
are  variable  as  thy  garment ;  that  which  they 
see  to-day,  they  like  not  to  see  to-morrow.  Too 
long  I  had  staged  me  to  their  eyes  in  these  my 
true  habiliments.  I  lost  dominion.  I  asked 
counsel  of  thy  father  Proteus.  Do  as  I  do,  re- 
plies the  god ;  change  thy  shape.  I  took  the  ad- 
vice, and  have  regained  my  dominion,  and  esta- 
blished it  more  firmly  than  ever.  My  son,  De- 
ceive— and  Govern.  It  is  the  maxim  of  the 
day.    Courts  adopt  it,  and  men  believe. 

Courts,  dear  mother !  returns  Harlequin.  In 
my  long  and  painful  peregrination  in  search  of 
thee,  having  been  frustrated  in  all  places  of  like- 
lihood, I  determined  to  seek  thee  in  impossible 
places.  At  court,  .1  was  assured  they  knew  thee 
not,  nor  had  had  commerce  with  thee  or  thine 
for  twenty  good  years  at  least. 

My  son,  replies  Folly,  Deceive — and  Go- 
vern.   It  is  the  maxim  of  the  day. 

I  was  impressed,  madam,  with  a  certain  awe ; 
a  holy  reverence,  that  would  not  permit  me  to 
doubt. 

U  is  right,  my  child ;  that  awe,  that  holy  re- 
verence, is  an  institution  of  my  own.  Go  on ; 
pursue  thy  travels. 

I  passed  by  the  door  of  a  secretary's  office. 
My  mother  cannot  be  here,  says  I ;  and  I  stept 
in.  The  gentlemen  of  the  office  assured  me,  you 
had  not  paid  them  a  single  visit  since  my  good 

Lord  N  presided ;  but  you  may  be  sure  of 

finding  your  mother  to-morrow  at  York.  To 
York  I  went,  and  though  I  saw  thee  not,  I 
thought  I  smelt  thee.  A  reverend  gentleman 
informed  me  I  might  certainly  find  thee  at  an- 
other secretary's  office,  expediting  dispatches 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  clerks  here  protested 
it  was  calumny  malignant ;  and  shewed  me  a 
decent  lady,  who  seemed  fond  of  giving  her  as- 
sistance, and  whom  they  called  Prudence.  I 
looked  her  in  the  face ;  it  had  a  leer  of  thee  in 
it.  I  looked  again,  and  recognized  thy  own  dear, 
broad,  unmeaning  countenance.  I  claimed  it  for 
my  mother's.  The  lady  did  not  acknowledge 
the  claim.  The  gentlemen  hissed  and  hooted, 
called  me  toad,  monster,  faction  ;  a  betrayer  of 
my  country  ;  a  hungerer  after  loaves  and  fishes  ; 
and,  finally,  pelted  me  with  pamphlets  till  I 
could  scarce  walk.  As  I  came  out  of  the  office, 
I  met  a  fine  gentleman,  who  pitied  me  a  little, 
and  told  me  my  mother  was  that  moment  at 
Guildhall.  I  was  lame,  and  did  not  arrive  there 
till  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  just  when 
a  worthy  alderman  was  stepping  into  his  chariot 
to  attend  a  large  assembly  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.    He  made  me  come  into  his  chariot, 


owned  he  knew  my  mother  very  well,  and  swore 
he  would  shew  her  me  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
without  disguise.  By  his  direction  I  passed  into 
a  gallery,  whilst  he  took  his  seat  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  hour  being  vacant  of  business,  he 
got  upon  his  legs,  to  speak— and  to  move. 

Sir,  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  presi- 
dent, I  have  just  introduced  into  the  gallery,  a 
gentleman,  to  whom,  if  pleasure  be  a  good,  the 
nation,  and  especially  the  metropolis,  are  much 
obliged.  The  youth  will  die,  unless  he  finds  his 
mother  ;  and  there  is  no  earthly  good,  not  even 
liberty,  heaven-born  liberty,  whose  loss  the  peo- 
ple will  half  so  much  regret.  The  name  of  this 
mother  is  Folly ;  I  trust,  well  known  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  of  yonder  bench ;  and  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  national  concern,  I  move 
that  the  house  do  order  her  to  be  brought  forth 
in  open  day,  and  restored  to  her  desolate  son,  in 
her  native  garb  and  undissembled  features. 

From  another  part  of  the  assembly  arose  a 
gentleman,  and  spoke  thus :— I  protest,  Mr 
Speaker,  though  I  always  made  a  large  allow- 
ance for  the  abilities  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  I  never  did  sufficient  jus- 
tice to  his  merit.  A  man  must  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  human  ingenuity,  and  human  ef- 
frontery also,  before  he  could  advance  a  para- 
dox so  strange,  as  that  of  supposing  the  seat  of 
wisdom  to  be  the  seat  of  folly.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  have  also  some  opinion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  veracity,  and  do  not  suppose  he 
would  affirm  the  thing  that  was  not,  and  wish 
as  much  as  any  man  to  have  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion excluded  this  house,  I  beg  leave*  to  second 
the  motion. 

A  third  arose.  Sir,  says  he,  the  bold  and  cha- 
racteristic confidence  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  first,  and  the  ambiguity  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  though 
apparently  of  different  textures,  are  undoubted- 
ly of  the  same  woof  and  warp.  The  manifest 
tendency  of  the  motion  is,  to  put  the  motley 
gentleman,  and  the  nation  also,  upon  a  wrong 
scent ;  to  turn  it  aside  from  the  county  associa- 
tions, from  the  framers  of  petitions  and  remon- 
strances, from  London  mobs  and  Middlesex 
elections.  None  know  better  than  the  honour- 
able gentleman  where  Folly  is  not.  None  bet- 
ter know  she  is  not  there,  where,  with  their  ac- 
customed candour,  they  have  assigned  her  place. 
Perhaps  none  better  know  where  she  is.  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  amend  the  original  motion, 
by  adding  to  it,  provided  she  can  be  found  there. 

From  the  opposite  side  of  the  assembly  arose 
a  jolly  member,  and  spoke  thus: — For  some 
time  past,  Mr  Speaker,  Folly  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  appear  in  habits  not  her  own  ;  and  it 
is  her  principal  delight,  whenever  she  is  able, 
to  pilfer  the  wardrobe  of  Wisdom.  Since  this 
has  been,  and  must  always  be,  attended  with 
much  public  inconvenience,  the  man  would  de- 
serve well  of  the  community  who  could  form 
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an  infallible  rule  to  pierce  through  all  her  dis- 
guises. But  it  is  not  the  rule  that  is  wanting, 
it  is  the  integrity  of  judgment ;  for  Folly  may 
be  certainly  known  by  her  effects.  When  au- 
thority is  supported  by  corruption,  and  corrup- 
tion by  sophistry ;  when  a  war  of  desolation, 
where  even  success  is  ruin,  is  begun  on  princi- 
ples of  revenge,  avarice,  ambition,  or  any  prin- 
ciples but  those  of  justice  ;  when  fleets  are  sent 
out  to  look — and  fly  ;  armies  wafted  across  the 
Atlantic  to  see  a  better  world — and  perish  in  it ; 
when  infallible  beggary  is  entailed  upon  a  na- 
tion, that  a  favoured  few  may  be  enriched,  and 
ministers  still  plunder — and  be  safe ;  Folly  is 
there.  By  what  name  soever  called,  or  with 
whatsoever  trappings  decked ;  Folly  is  there.  I 
support  the  motion. 

From  the  bench  now  arose  a  gentleman  all 
glorious  in  the  trappings  of  office,  and  delivered 
himself  to  the  following  sense : — I  agree  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  in 
his  sentiment  that  Folly  may  be  known  by  her 
effects,  and  that  such  effects  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  stated  are  hers,  and  hers  alone. 
All  I  shall  contend  for  is,  that  they  have  no  ex- 
istence.   The  honourable  gentleman  has  great 
abilities,  a  fine  glow  of  colouring,  and  a  genius 
rich  in  invention.  His  compositions  have  every- 
thing to  fit  them  for  immortality,  except  truth ; 
yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  lady  is  of  some 
consideration,  enough,  at  least,  to  make  it  worth 
a  gentleman's  while  to  respect  her  drapery,  what- 
soever regard  may  be  paid  to  her  person.  I  re- 
spect her  in  toto,  when  I  say  the  present  war 
originated,  not  in  avarice,  vengeance,  or  ambi- 
tion, but  in  justice.  I  respect  her  when  I  affirm, 
that  fleets  were  not  sent  out  to  look — and  fly  ; 
nor  armies  wafted  to  perish  in  a  better  world. 
They  were  sent  Out  to  fight  and  conquer.  If 
they  do  not  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  destina- 
tion, how  are  ministers  responsible  ?  If  mild  and 
gentle  influence  has  crept  into  this  assembly,  by 
what  can  mankind  be  better  governed,  than  by 
mild  and  gentle  influence  ?  If  it  has  gone  forth 
into  the  nation,  the  nation  will  be  so  much  the 
happier.  It  is  of  gothic  barbarity  to  give  it  the 
harsh  name  of  corruption.  But  our  arms  are  not 
always  crowned  with  success  !  Then  ministers 
must  be  blockheads ;  a  conclusion  dictated  by 
Candour.    And  how  should  they  be  crowned 
with  success,  when  opposition  have  eternally 
predicted  that  success  is  impossible,  and  have 
kindly  done  all  they  can  to  verify  the  predic- 
tion ?  No,  sir ;  once  more  I  affirm  that  Folly  is 
not  here.    You  will  find  her  dealing  out  her 
high-flown  principles  of  liberty  from  the  press, 
or  in  taverns  or  coffee-houses.  You  will  find  her 
distributing  plans  of  economy,  and  teaching  a 
nation  the  arts  Of  a  miser.    In  short,  you  will 
find  her  anywhere — but  here. — With  this  speech 


the  assembly  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  nega- 
tived the  amendment  without  a  division,  and 
carried  it  against  the  original  motion  by  a  ma- 
jority of  201. 

The  little  pleasure  this  scene  gave  me,  dear 
Peggy,  was  soon  to  be  largely  paid  for  ;  but  as 
I  am  weary  with  writing,  I  can  give  it  you  but 
briefly.  I  lost  Mr  and  Mrs  Delane  in  the  crowd. 
After  having  sought  them  a  long  time,  I  ven- 
tured into  one  of  the  side  apartments.    It  was 
empty.    Two  masks,  who  had  followed  me  up 
and  down,  saying  very  free  things,  stept  in  after 
me,  and  repeated  their  insults,  insisting  that  I 
should  unmask.    I  did  it  without  hesitation. 
One  swore  I  wanted  embonpoint ;  the  other,  that 
I  looked  consumptive.    The  lewdness  of  their 
language  increasing,  I  was  almost  terrified  to 
death,  when  a  gentleman  came  in  and  took  my 
part.   A  quarrel  began.    My  champion  pulled 
off  his  mask,  and  shewed  me— Lord  Winter- 
bottom.  My  insulters  seemed  struck  with  awe, 
begged  his  lordship's  pardon  and  mine,  and 
staggered  away.  My  lord  made  very  violent  love 
to  me  for  two  hours— Swore  life  was  a  burden 
to  him  since  I  treated  him  with  cruelty  ;  talk- 
ed much  of  malice  and  misrepresentation  ;  and 
begged  to  be  indulged  now  and  then  with  the 
sight  of  me,  if  I  would  not  permit  him  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  next  his  heart.    He  also  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  seeing  me  look  so  poorly, 
and  entreated  liberty  to  send  me  his  own  phy- 
sician, a  gentleman  famous  for  his  treatment  of 
young  people  in  a  decline.  Lord  bless  me,  Peg- 
gy, what  means  all  this  !  I  can  discover  no  such 
symptoms  in  my  glass,  nor  have  I  any  alarm- 
ing feelings  within,  yet  everybody  can't  be  mis- 

In  about  two  hours  we  met  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Delane,  who  had  sought  me,  they  said,  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  and  immediately  left  the  Pan- 
theon. 

*  ***** 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  my 
dear  sister's  most  agreeable  letter,  but  clogged 
with  the  alarming  circumstance  of  my  lord's 
fresh  application  to  my  father.  Alas  !  Peggy,  I 
have  fresh  persecutions  to  undergo.  I  believe  it 
will  be  best  to  go  to  Montpelier.  Mrs  Delane's 
instances  are  very  pressing.  She  seems  a  tender 
friend.  Since  I  cannot  have  your  company,  I 
should  make  choice  of  this  obliging  lady  as  soon 
as  any  one;  and  what  better  can  I  do,  than 
withdraw  to  a  distance  from  the  persecution  that 
threatens  me.  But  do  not,  my  dear  Peggy,  let 
me  go  without  a  father's  permission. 

Adieu. 
Annabella  Whitaker. 
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Miss  Peggy  Whitaxeb  to  her  Sisteh. 

Barham  Downs. 

I  think,  Peggy,  says  my  papa  this  morning, 
after  the  departure  of  Captain  YVycherley,  who 
had  been  with  him  an  hour  in  close  conference, 
I  think,  after  all,  your  sister  may  as  well  go  to 
Montpelier  with  those  Delanes  there,  if  she  will. 
— Now  this  provoked  me.  The  torrents  of  elo- 
quence I  had  wasted  upon  the  subject,  sufficient, 
as  I  thought,  to  have  made  ministers  part  with 
folly,  had  all  been  wasted  in  vain.  The  .Reve- 
rend Mr  Delane's  epistle  which  accompanied 
your  last,  had  no  more  effect  than  a  sermon.  I 
was  in  despair  about  it,  and  had  actually  deter- 
mined to  forge  papa's  consent,  come  of  it  what 
would,  if  I  could  at  the  same  time  have  forged 
an  100/.  bank-note. 

After  all,  your  sister  might  as  well  go,  for  I 
should  not  like  to  be  blamed  if  anything  should 
happen. 

Now,  as  my  papa  never  takes  a  resolution  of 
such  magnitude  without  advice,  and  as  it  was 
out  of  the  way  of  all  reasonable  supposings,  to 
suppose  the  captain,  his  sole  counsellor  at  pre- 
sent, would  give  him  any  of  that  stamp,  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss.  A  man's  curiosity,  Annabella, 
was  given  him  for  his  instruction ;  a  woman's, 
thank  mother  Eve,  for  her  torment.  It  cost  me 
as  much  profound  thinking  to  get  mine  gratified 
as  might  have  made  a  system.  Having  observed 
that  my  papa  never  explains  himself  so  clearly 
as  when  he  is  in  a  passion,  I  fell  to  contriving 
how  to  put  him  into  one  with  all  possible  de- 
cency. It  is  a  sort  of  maxim  with  him,  that  fa- 
thers have  a  right  to  bind  their  children,  espe- 
cially daughters,  in  all  cases  whatever.  I  got  him 
to  repeat  this  maxim,  and  then  ventured  upon 
a  little  non-assentation. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  argument  of  the 
degeneraey  of  the  present  age,  says  papa,  than 
the  little  reverence  children  now  bear  their  fa- 
thers. To  dare  to  expostulate  when  I  was  young 
would  have  been  punished. 

With  what,  papa  ? 

Hussy !  my  father  would  have  knocked  me 
down  for  half  what  you  say  to  me  every  day. 

A  droll  way  of  inspiring  reverence,  papa. 

Obedience,  at  least,  miss.  Keason,  duty,  every- 
thing ought  to  inspire  reverence. 

Well,  I  always  thought  white  hairs  and  wise 
sayings  had  been  the  principal  manufacturers  of 
this  commodity. 

Of  this  commodity  !  Good  God  !  O  tempora  ! 
O  mores  ! 

I  had  no  way  to  get  rid  of  this  faux  pas, 
but  to  listen  attentively  to  the  long  list  of  obli- 
gations which  children  have  to  their  parents. 
As  first  for  their  begetting — a  comical  obliga- 
tion, Annabella  !  Then  for  victuals  and  drink  ; 
all  which,  I  observed,  a  prudent  father  might 
save,  if  we  had  but  adopted  the  Chinese  custom 


of  permitting  parents  to  expose  their  children, 
or,  still  better,  of  knocking  them  on  the  head  at 
once.  Then  there  was  their  Chris-Cross  row — 
and  the  trouble  of  whipping.  And  when  they 
grew  up,  anxiety  for  their  taking  good  ways.— 
Last,  not  least,  there  were  the  portions.  And 
did  I  think  love,  honour,  and  obedience,  was  too 
much  to  return  for  all  these  things  ? 

No  indeed,  sir,  too  little  for  a  good  parent ; 
and,  for  a  bad  one,  children  must  repay  their 
obligations  in  what  coin  they  could  get. 

What  does  your  wise  ladyship  mean  by  that  ? 
Why,  now,  papa,  can  children  love  a  bad  fa- 
ther ?  I  have  been  told  that  love  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  beget  love  all  over  the  globe. 

And  so,  madam,  you  mean  to  insinuate  that 
I  have  been  a  bad  father  ? 

Why,  don't  I  love  you,  papa,  and  honour  and 
obey  you  ?  Yes  indeed,  and  reverence  you  too, 
when  you  don't  talk  of  knocking  me  down.  I 
should  be  the  most  ungrateful  girl  in  the  world 
to  do  otherwise.  It  is  not  me,  papa,  you  want 
to  marry  against  my  will. 
_  Very  well !  very  well !  and  you  really  think  it 
right,  miss,  and  reasonable,  to  talk  in  this  man- 
ner to  your  father  ? 

Yes  sure,  papa ;  when  do  I  do  anything  wrong 
and  unreasonable  ? 

When  the  d — 1  do  you  do  otherwise  *  I  think, 
PeggJ>  you  grow  more  provoking  and  imperti- 
nent than  ever.  I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I 
can't  bear  it  no  longer. 

Why,  now,  papa,  for  all  you  abuse  me  in  this 
manner,  I  dare  say  you  have  a  good  opinion  of 
me,  or  else  you  would  not  have  taken  my  advice 
in  sending  Anna  to  Montpelier. 

Your  advice,  miss  !  your  advice ! — why  the 
world's  turned  upside  down,  sure  ! 

Yes,  it  does  so  every  day,  they  say.  But  I  am 
thinking  what  poor  Lord  Winterbottom  will  do, 
papa.  And  how  will  he  take  it  of  you,  to  give 
him  leave  to  court  your  daughter  in  England, 
and  then  send  her  to  France  ?  Aren't  you  afraid 
of  a  challenge,  papa  ? 

_  No,  Miss  Impudence.  My  lord  himself  ad- 
vises that  she  shall  go  abroad,  and  recommends 
Lisbon.  But  Captain  Wycherley  says,  for  his 
part,  he  does  not  see  why  Montpelier  mayn't  do 
every  bit  as  well,  especially  as  she  has  got 
friends  going  there. 

And  does  my  lord  intend  to  follow  her,  papa  ? 
He  follow  her !  A  cabinet  councillor  waste 
his  time  upon  a  girl !  no  indeed  !  It  is  because 
he  thinks  her  constitution  very  delicate  ;  and,  as 
he  says,  to  convince  me,  and  all  the  world,  that 
it  is  my  daughter's  person,  not  her  fortune,  to 
which  he  is  attached ;  and  that  he  had  rather 
defer  his  happiness  than  have  it  incomplete,  as 
it  will  be  unless  she  enjoys  the  full  blessing  of 
health. 

So,  Annabella,  the  motive  of  my  father's  ac- 
quiescence is  explained ;  but  what  can  be  my 
lord's?  If  your  health  be  so  very  apparently 
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upon  the  decline,  surely  it  is  a  mistaken  tender- 
ness to  conceal  it  from  me.  Dear  Anna  = 


appearance,  as  well  as  the  reality,  of  filial  duty. 
That  sportive  humour,  delightful  when  exerted 
ness  to  conceai  ""V"; ""j -j—  How  unhappy    on  proper  objects,  cannot  be  agreeable  when  it 
apprehensions  m  this  particular,  how  *™dWy         F  a  father.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  which  I 
am  I  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  ^  The  duty    J^"^^  to  exert  ^he  el§est  sister  in 

admonition.  In  every  other  quality  that  de- 
serves the  world's  esteem,  I  acknowledge  you 
my  superior. 

My  dearest  Peggy,  adieu. 

Annabella  Whitaker. 


am  1  mat  i  wuuu.  «~  r  ,  j  j.~       ,      .  c  -r. 

that  mv  papa  thinks  so  weak,  what  a  heart-felt 
sacrifice  do  I  make  to  it !  Whatsoever  flippancy 
may  be  in  my  pen,  I  have  none  in  my  bosom. 
That  bleeds  for  my  sister— and  myself.  But  you 
must  go,  Annabella:  If  your  health  does  not 
demand  it,  policy  does.  My  father  sends  an  100/. 
bank-note  and  his  blessing.  If  you  want  more, 
you  are  to  draw  upon  his  banker. 

Dear  sister,  farewell. 

M.  Whitaker. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 


Sels. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

London. 

What  can  I  say  to  ease  my  sister's  apprehen- 
sions?  I  have  no  feelings  within  which  alarm 
me,  nor  has  my  glass  ever  discovered  to  my 
eves  that  ghastly  hectic  look,  with  which  Mrs 
Delane  so  often  compliments  me,  and  which  my 
lord  in  a  visit  made  the  day  after  the  masque- 
rade at  Mrs  Shirley's,  lamented  with  such  a 
wonderful  pathos,  that  he  almost  persuaded  me 
it  was  possible  he  might  feel  a  spark  of  that 
passion,  which  he  talks  of  as  a  burning  flame  that 
scorches  him  to— I  forget  what.  I  cannot  abso- 
lutely affirm  that  real  love  never  goes  into  the 
language  of  bombast,but  certainly  real  good  sense 
never  does.  Almost  upon  his  knees,  he  begged 
leave  to  hope ;  -  and,  oh !  says  he,  guard  well  that 
valuable  heart'from  the  insinuating  Frenchman  ; 
let  not  my  country  be  deprived  of  the  inestima- 
ble blessing,  whether  it  be  my  lot  to  possess  it 
or  no.  How  sublime  this  is,  dear  Peggy  I  In  the 
meantime,  I  cannot  tell  what  may  be  his  lord- 
ship's views  in  wishing  me  to  go  abroad  except 
to  impose  upon  me  by  an  air  of  friendship,  ge- 
nerosity, disinterestedness,  which  is  the  leading 
feature  of  this  last  courtship.  As  to  Mrs  Delane, 
she  is  a  woman ;  not  very  wise,  but  very  good- 
natured— at  least  in  her  way.   She  has  taKen  a 
fancy  for  my  company  in  this  tour ;  and  has  ex- 
alted a  certain  degree  of  languor  with  which  I 
am  now  and  then  oppressed  into  a  consumption, 
in  order  to  obtain  her  wish.    All  obstacles  are 
now  removed,  and  we  leave  town  to-morrow. 
The  journey  itself  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence—or  rather,  the  pleasure  of  it  is  balanced 
by  the  pain  of  leaving  my  sister.  How,  indeed, 
should  this  pain  be  compensated  ?  Mrs  Delane 
is  obliging,  indeed,  but  she  is  insipid.  Her  reve- 
rend spouse  is  obliging  also  in  his  way,  but  it 
seems  to  cost  him  some  efforts.— Commend  me 
to  my  father  :  Say  I  love,  honour,  and  revere 
him.  And  though  I  have  not  these  duties  more 
truly  at  heart  than  my  beloved  sister,  I  think  of 
them  something  more  seriously.  Let  me  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  ray  Peggy,  to  treat  him  with  the 


To  a  common  acquaintance,  dear  Wyman* 
with  whom  I  wished  to  keep  on  terms  of  civil- 
ity, I  would  not  have  hazarded  the  impoliteness 
of  neglecting  so  long  to  answer  your  last  favour : 
In  this  polished  age,  such  liberties  can  only  be 
taken  by  friends. 

You,  Wyman,  who  know,  and  blame  me  tor 
my  sensibility,  will  easily  conceive  the  lively 
emotion  I  must  feel  at  my  first  meeting  with  a 
brother,  whose  late  generosity  had  more  than 
cancelled  all  former  unkindness,  and  whose 
change  of  mind  alone  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  caused  an  eternal  oblivion  of  the 
past.  I  met  him  at  Geneva,  but  too  much  dis- 
ordered by  his  journey  and  complaints,  to  taste 
any  of  the  agremens  of  this  agreeable  city.  The 
principal,  indeed,  arise  from  the  social  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  Sir  George's  present  ha- 
bits tend  but  little  to  this  kind  of  pleasure.  I 
conducted  him,  therefore,  to  Sels. 

The  second  night,  when  he  found  his  own 
household  comforts  about  him,  over  a  glass  ot 
excellent  wine,  of  which  he  drinks  too  much, 
because  he  likes  it,  and  I,  because  I  like  festi- 
vity, we  had  a  conversation  so  characteristic  ot 
my  brother,  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  thee  a 
small  specimen  of  it.  t 

Harry,  says  he,  I  am  come  into  Switzerland 
to  learn  the  humanities.  I  have  read  in  books, 
of  friendship,  benevolence,  and  other  social  af- 
fections, and  thought  it  a  pretty  way  of  talking 
the  world  had  got  into,  in  order  to  keep  the  love 
of  self,  the  sole  efficient  cause  of  motion  in  man, 
as  much  as  possible  behind  the  curtain.  Now, 
Wyman,  thy  counsellor  and  mine,  swears  there 
do  exist  motives  of  human  action  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  this  love  of  self ;  and,  though  I 
believe  the  man  a  better  lawyer  than  metaphy- 
sician, yet,  as  he  affirms  with  monstrous  assu- 
rance, that  the  principal  pleasures  of  life  arise 
from  these  said  affections,  and  as  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  wore  my  own  set  of  pleasures  down 
to  a  thread,  I  thought  I  ran  no  risk  of  what  the 
world  calls  happiness,  to  give  the  matter  a  fair 

trial.  ■  .  .  TT 

The  greater  number  of  human  opinions,  Har- 
ry, seem  to  me  to  be  swaddling-clouts  for  chil- 
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dren  J  and  if  I  must  be  trammelled  with  these 
before  I  can  arrive  at  the  art  of  feeling,  I  give 
up  the  point  in  despair.  If  I  can  obtain  it  by 
changing  some  of  my  habits  of  life,  habits  of 
thirty  surly  years  of  solitude,  as  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  most  of  them,  I  will  put  my  magnani- 
mity to  the  test.  But  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  the 
bad  habits  of  thinking,  which  the  bad  habits  of 
living  have  superinduced  ?  Having  compared 
myself  very  little  with  others,  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce with  certain  ty,  but  I  violently  suspect  my- 
self to  be  afflicted  with  most  of  the  maladies  of 
the  human  mind,  with  pride,  with  vanity,  with 
arrogance.  Thou  art  said  to  possess  humility, 
modesty,  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  quell  the  turbu- 
lent emotions,  and  another  only  to  hang  out  the 
shows  of  victory.  Which  of  these  arts  is  thine 
I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  if  thou  darest  un- 
dertake my  tuition,  it  is  a  task  will  try  thy  tem- 
per to  the  utmost,  and  infallibly  discover  the 
counterfeit  from  the  gem. 

This  valuable  openness  of  heart,  replied  I, 
will  be  far  more  acceptable  to  me  than  if  you 
had  brought  me  the  polish  of  a  court.  The  little 
I  have  got  of  the  exterior  of  the  present  age,  I 
have  got  honestly.   I  did  not  give  my  integrity 
in  exchange,  oior  have  I  been  the  murderer  of 
my  honour  or  my  peace.    I  own,  Sir  George,  I 
differ  from  you  in  opinion  as  to  the  motives  of 
human  actions.   I  cannot  resolve  them  univer- 
sally into  love  of  self.  Man,  I  own,  is  the  crea- 
ture of  habit.    I  have  been  always  alive  to  that 
class  of  sensations  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
sensibilities.  The  moment  I  knew  of  your  change 
of  mind  with  respect  to  myself,  that  momentl 
loved  you.  Undoubtedly  the  sensation  was  not 
.  less  lively  for  the  gratitude  which  accompanied 
it.   It  would  betray  an  undoubted  ignorance  of 
human  nature  to  suppose  your  sensations  in  this 
.    particular  as  vivid  as  my  own.   You  have  been 
addicted  to  a  life  of  thinking,  I  of  feeling.  I 
aim  at  your  esteem. 

That,  Harry,  replies  my  brother,  would  be 
yours  in  spite  of  me  ;  and  I  have  elready  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with 
you,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  myself. 

This  is  the  way,  dear  Wyman,  in  which  Sir 
George  and  I  began  ;  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  a 
fortnight's  cohabitation  has  not  made  us  less  sa- 
tisfied with  each  other.  The  little  mortifications 
he  sometimes  gives  me,  by  a  temper  he  laments, 
are  amply  repaid  by  the  solid  powers  of  his 
mind.  I  never  make  an  excursion  with  him  but 
I  return  instructed,  and-he  is  fond  of  excursions. 
I  had  provided  an  open  chaise  drawn  by  two 
horses ;  we  ramble  everywhere,  sometimes  ta- 
king the  elevation  of  mountains,  examining  their 
strata,  making  a  world  by  their  means,  which 
is  at  present  the  rage  with  natural  philosophers, 
and  concerning  which  Sir  George  enlightens  me 
m  an  hour  more  than  the  books  I  have  read  in 
a  week.    But  what  gives  me  a  much  superior 


pleasure,  is,  that  my  brother  is  now  able  to  walk 
half  a  mile  up  a  hill ;  the  swelling  of  his  legs 
subsides  ;  he  breathes  with  much  greater  free- 
dom, and  gives  me  hopes  that  his  disorder  will 
yield  to  exercise.  He  is  moderate  in  diet,  and 
though  he  cannot  conquer  his  penchant  to  wine, 
he  contents  himself  with  a  certain  degree  of 
elevation,  and  stops  short  of  ebriety. 


Every  hour  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Ambrose,  I  kept  this  letter  from  the  post, 
till  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  it 
to  you.  He  came  yesterday,  and  brought  us  a 
large  addition  of  happiness.  For  my  separate 
use  he  communicated  a  little  detail  of  incidents, 
tragic  and  comic,  that  fell  out  upon  Barham 
Downs.  This  has  by  no  means  contributed  to 
my  tranquiUity.  Whilst  I  presumed  to  hope 
for  nothing  from  Annabella,  I  had,  as  a  coun- 
terbalance, the  not  fearing  anything  neither. 
Sir  Ambrose  has  given  me  hope,  but  he  has 
given  me  anxiety  also.  It  is  true,  I  thought 
often  of  this  sweet  girl,  and  sighed  sometimes, 
but  it  was  a  tranquil  sensation.  I  have  ventu- 
red to  write  to  her.  She  is  too  gentle  to  refuse 
me  an  answer  ;  but  what  will  that  answer  be  ? 
Till  I  know  this,  I  shall  be  rather  a  jolly  fellow 
than  a  happy  one.  If  London  furnishes  any 
wit,  wisdom,  scandal,  or  politics,  impart  a  little, 
dear  Wyman,  to  thy  exiles. 

Adieu. 

Henry  Osmond. 

We  have  read  your  novel  with  pleasure,  and 
are  impatient  for  its  continuation. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

Paris. 

I  am  now,  my  dearest  sister,  in  the  largest 
and  finest  city  in  the  world ;  1  have  been  assu- 
red of  it  so  often,  that  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
without  a  forfeiture  of  my  politeness.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  its  inhabitants  higher  than  the 
rank  of  milliners,  and  the  good  women  who  let 
lodgings ;  for,  as  Mr  Delane  observes,  since  his 
commission  is  a  private  one,  it  would  be  the 
highest  imprudence  to  appear  with  eclat.  We 
are  allowed,  however,  to  stare  at  the  outsides  of 
the  houses  till  we  are  weary,  and  have  even 
ventured  into  the  Thuilleries,  and  once  to  the 
comedy.  But  I  have  a  notion  that  the  streets  of 
Paris  have  much  resemblance  to  the  streets  of 
London,  Constantinople,  and  Pekin,  and,  ex- 
cept some  little  difference  in  dress,  the  people 
also.  All  the  differences  I  have  yet  observed  be- 
twixt my  own  country  and  this  is,  that  France 
has  finer  roads,  fewer  villages,  little  inclosure, 
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plenty  of  wooden  shoes,  and  still  greater  plenty 
of  naked  feet;  but  that  whether  clothed  or 
unclothed,  full  or  fasting,  they  are  singing  or 
dancing,  or  rattling,  for  ever  and  ever. 

With  observations  equally  profound,  I  shall, 
I  suppose,  be  able  to  amuse  you  through  the 
whole  of  my  journey  ;  for  the  peddling  spirit  of 
our  conductor  is  much  better  adapted  for  the 
saving  a  few  sous  at  an  inn,  than  for  introdu- 
cing himself  into  good  company. 

I  am  not  happy,  my  dear  Peggy,  and  am  in 
danger  of  becoming  peevish.  I  no  longer  see  the 
behaviour  of  Mrs  Delane  in  the  agreeable  light 
I  did.  There  is  something  wrong  in  her,  I  know 
not  what.  The  pleasures  of  travelling  should  be 
great,  much  greater  than  I  find  them,  to  com- 
pensate for  disagreeable  company.  But  though 
long,  the  journey  will  end ;  and  once  more  [ 
hope  to  be  happy  in  the  embraces  of  my  sister. 
Adieu. 

ANNABELLA  WllITARER. 

I  don't  forget  my  duty  to  my  father,  though 
I  forget  the  expression  of  it. 


Ma  Wyman  to  Mr  Osmond, 

London. 

Wit,  wisdom,  scandal,  or  politics  !  And  is  it 
then  become  a  question,  whether  these  fruits 
grow  in  their  own  garden  ?  Are  London  news- 
papers no  longer  read  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons  ?  In  these  celebrated  productions,  you  may 
see  the  species  of  wit  most  relished  amongst  us. 
There  you  may  see,  not  the  silly  tattle  of  old 
maids  and  young  women  at  the  tea-table,  but 
the  strong  unbending  dart  of  malignity,  that 
wounds  indifferently  the  bosom  of  innocence 

and  guilt.    For  proof,  I  refer  you  to  the  

Stop  ;  I  must  first  run  over  a  few  hundred  fo- 
lio volumes,  to  see  whether  the  bare  mention  of 
the  title  be  not  actionable. 

As  to  politics,  ours  are  unchangeable  ;  and,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  judge  of  the  end  proposed  by 
the  means,  well  calculated  to  produce  the  end 
proposed.   There  are,  indeed,  a  number  of  fac- 
tious people,  who  are  for  ever  repeating  that  our 
ministers  are  men  of  a  short  reach ;  that  no  men 
better  see  the  ends  of  their  own  noses,  but  that 
the  vast  number  of  spectacles  which  half  a  do- 
zen of  the  finest  optical  years  have  produced, 
have  not  enabled  them  to  see  one  inch  beyond. 
Now  this  is  calumny.   Envy  itself  must  own 
that  they  are  men  of  brilliant  understandings, 
and  learned  in  Greece  and  Rome.    They  have 
opened  the  historic  page,  and  find  in  every  leaf 
that  wealth  is  the  father  of  luxury,  luxury  the 
mother  of  corruption,  and  corruption,  of  politi- 
cal death.   Wealth,  therefore,  is  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  their  attack.    If  they  can  once  get  rid  of 
this,  real  and  nominal,  they  lay  the  axe  to  the 
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root.  Men  will  return  to  their  primitive  virtues 
by  the  kindly  aid  of  poverty ;  and  what  is  of 
still  more  consequence  at  court,  poverty  is  the 
natural  parent  of  humility  and  unmurmuring 
obedience.  This  being  the  case,  can  men  go 
more  directly  to  the  point  ?  When  the  ba- 
rons build  again  their  castles,  and  restore  man- 
kind once  more  to  the  happy  state  of  villenage, 
then  will  the  learned  monk  tread  the  licentious 
page  of  freedom  in  the  dirt,  and  give  to  truth 
and  clay  the  deep-penetrating  politics  of  those 
times. 

Having  thus  enlightened  you  in  political 
science,  and  directed  you  to  the  source  of  wit 
and  scandal,  nothing  remains  to  the  completion 
of  your  desire  but  that  I  should  tell  you  of  our 
wisdom.  Did  you  mean  the  wisdom  of  our  ac- 
tions, or  the  wisdom  of  our  words  ? 

Every  house  is  so  full  of  the  former  species, 
that  no  man  regardeth  it,  a  lawyer  as  little  as 
any  man ;  for  who  getteth  less  by  it  ?  As  to  the 
wisdom  of  words,  it  goeth  on  comme  il  faut. 
The  bulk  of  authors  now  are  become  political, 
and  seem  to  have  adopted  the  precept  of  Doctor 
Swift,  "  Suit  your  words  to  your  music  well." 
The  sweetest  of  music  to  an  author  is  undoubt- 
edly the  jingle  of  guineas  ;  the  Exchequer  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  number  of  concertos,  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  but  to  "  suit  your  words 
to  your  music  well."  Should  any  ill-advised 
and  blasphemous  wretch  transfuse  into  his  page 
the  sense  of  Locke,  and  the  soul  of  Sydney,  be 
assured  his  reward  will  be  a  halter,  us  soon  as 
things  can  be  got  into  a  right  train.  On  the 
contrary,  let  any  man  teach  that  nature  gave 
nothing  to  human  kind  but  air ;  and  that  for 
fire,  earth,  and  water,  it  is  indebted  to  a  celes- 
tial being  called  a  king, — if  a  laic,  he  commands 
a  pension  ;  if  of  the  church,  a  mitre.  And  this 
is  wisdom  ;  let  us  now  descend  to  folly. 

Scandals  there  are,  dear  Osmond,  which  creep 
into  the  world,  and  escape  even  the  vigilance  of 
that  fine  repository  of  the  brilliant  and  the  keen, 
the  Morning  Post.  Lord  Winterbottom,  for  in- 
stance. I  formerly  gave  you  a  small  biography 
of  this  noble  man,  and  you  know,  from  his  own 
eloquent  pen,  that  ho  was  a  privy  councillor,  and 
in  a  post  of  dignity.  This  post  was  in  the  house- 
hold.  Everything  is  dignified  that  belongs  to 
royalty ;  but  this  post  is  his  no  more.  The 
proximate  cause  of  this  funest  event  was  a  too 
abundant  worship  of  his  gods,  the  dice.  Al- 
though the  orgies  are  performed  in  the  silent 
night,  and  over  the  door  of  the  temple  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  Procul,  procul  este,  profani,  some 
foe  to  religion  creeps  in,  and  publishes  the  sa- 
cred mysteries.    So  fell  it  out  with  my  lord.  A 
confused  hubbub  arose  amongst  the  children  of 
Israel ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  hung  its  nether  lip ; 
its  countenance  fell.   Upon  this  occasion  they 
had  recourse  neither  to  Moses  nor  the  prophets, 
but  to  those  pretty  expedients  of  Christian  law, 
executions  and  foreclosures.    There  was  a  dis- 
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grace  in  the  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
borne,  and  therefore  he  lost  his  post.  In  this 
hour  of  distress,  he  lost  his  Mantorina  too  ;  she 
is  said  to  have  returned  to  Italy;  and  as  my  lord 
is  secretly  raising  all  he  can  upon  the  remain- 
der of  his  estates,  it  is  thought  he  designs  to 
honour  the  continent  also. 

I  wish,  dear  Harry,  I  was  able  to  say  some- 
thing to  your  heart ;  but  I  know  not  your  An- 
nabella,  nor  any  of  her  goings  out,  or  comings 
in.  This  is  one  of  my  grievances ;  another  is, 
that  you  three  jolly  fellows  are  spending  your 
roseate  hours  in  the  bowers  of  pleasure ;  and  I 
am — solving  riddles. 

Adieu. 

William  Wyman. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Sels. 

I  coxcludkd  my  last,  dear  Wyman,  with  in- 
forming you  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Ambrose, 
since  when  our  excursions  have  been  still  more 
numerous  and  rapid.  It  is  pleasant  to  philoso- 
phize upon  the  different  tastes  of  men.  Sir 
George,  accustomed  to  think  upon  the  inanimate 
works  of  nature,  would  be  always  upon  the  wing 
to  collect  every  curious  thing,  and,  above  all, 
every  lusus  naturce.  Sir  Ambrose,  not  so  much 
accustomed  to  think  as  to  observe,  wishes  men 
and  women  for  the  objects  of  his  speculation. 
And  I,  when  I  sigh  not  for  Annabella,  sigh 
now  and  then  for  the  solitary  hour  of  commu- 
ning with  my  old  beloved  friends  of  the  days  of 
Augustus. 

To  indulge  Sir  Ambrose,  we  have  seen  more 
company  than  has  been  either  agreeable  to  Sir 
George  or  myself ;  and  he,  in  return,  has  flown 
with  us  all  over  the  cantons,  of  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  thee  the  history  at  large,  beginning, 
for  brevity's  sake,  with  the  Allabroges,  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Allabroges,  block- 
head !  says  a  critic  school-boy,  warm  from  the 
Commentaries.  The  Helvetii,  you  mean.  True. 
And  this  is  the  way  I  am  to  be  treated  at  every 
slip  and  slide  through  a  frozen  country,  where  half 
the  earth  is  ice  !  I  relinquish  the  design  ;  and  in 
its  stead  will  entertain  you  with  an  adventure. 

There  is  at  Lausanne  a  very  agreeable  family, 
the  head  of  which,  being  an  admirer  of  natural 
curiosities,  has  formed  a  little  museum,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  for  strangers  to  visit.  Sir  George 
and  he  please  each  other.  The  son,  a  scholar  of 
classic  sensibility,  honours  me  with  peculiar  no- 
tice. The  ladies  of  the  family,  agreeable  and 
friendly  creatures,  who  cultivate  the  belles 
lettres,  delight  Sir  Ambrose.  It  is  the  only 
house  with  which  we  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance beyond  the  rules  of  civil  politeness.  They 
engaged  us  one  day  to  dinner,  and  the  hour  pre- 
ceding we  spent  all  together  in  the  Museum.  At 


one  of  the  windows  which  front  the  street,  the 
son  and  I  were  commenting  upon  Persius,  when, 
throwing  my  eyes  down,  I  saw  with  infinite 
surprise  my  brother's  former  footman,  Jessamy, 
knocking  at  the  door ;  and,  close  behind,  a 
gentleman  in  a  French  uniform,  with  a  lady 
hanging  on  his  arm/  and  her  face  hid  by  a  green 
calash. 

T't  nemo  in  scse  tentat  descendere  !  Nemo. 
Sed  praecedenti  spectator  mantiac  tergo,  

reads  my  friend,  and  pointing  to  the  lines  with 
his  finger.  XJt  nemo  conveyed  to  my  mind  no 
sort  of  idea  whatever.  Mr  Jessamy  conveyed  a 
crowd,  but  so  jumbled  and  jammed  together, 
that  for  every  purpose  of  ratiocination  I  might 
as  well  have  been  without  any  idea  at  all.  In 
spite  of  Persius,  I  was  indulging  in  this  chaos, 
when  a  servant  opened  the  door,  announcing 
Captain  O'Donnel  and  his  lady,  who  entered 
immediately.  The  lady  had  left  her  calash  be- 
low, and  discovered  a  very  beautiful  face,  and  a 
head  a  la  mode  de  Lond'res.  The  first  object 
that  struck  her  eyes  was  myself,  now  leaning 
against  the  wainscot,  and  gasping  for  breath. 
Her  next  encounter  was  a  look  from  Sir  George, 
which  seemed  to  possess  a  portion  of  the  Gor- 
gon's power.  Petrified,  however,  as  she  ap- 
peared, she  recovered  from  her  astonishment 
sooner  than  Sir  George  or  I ;  and,  assuming  a 
certain  degree  of  fine-lady-like  effrontery,  be- 
gan to  pay,  something  awkwardly  indeed,  her 
compliments  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The 
captain,  though  confounded  at  our  astonish- 
ments, thought  he  must  do  the  same,  and  a  ri- 
diculous scene  ensued.  My  brother,  in  a  kind 
of  wondering  reverie,  followed  the  lady's  mo- 
tions with  his  eye. 

You  seem  to  admire  Mrs  O'Donnel,  Sir  George, 
says  Mr  Labadie  ;  are  you  of  her  acquaintance  ? 

My  brother  heard  the  question  distinctly,  and 
was  not  above  two  minutes  in  gathering  his  wits 
together  for  the  answer. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  lady  is  but  slight, 
Mr  Labadie  ;  I  know  but  very  little  of  her.  It 
is  true,  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  treat  her  with 
a  wedding  ring,  and  she  was  called  Lady  Os- 
mond for  a  few  months  :  but,  after  all,  marriage 
is  a  very  insipid  affair  amongst  the  beau  monde, 
except  as  it  furnishes  matter  for  eclat  at  Doc- 
tor's Commons. 

Lady  Osmond !  cries  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Lady  Osmond  !  said  the  daughters. — All  three 
left  the  room  without  another  word,  for  the 
Swiss  ladies  have  made  but  moderate  advances 
in  the  high  ton.  Lady  Osmond  could  not  avoid 
shewing  some  signs  of  confusion  at  so  marked  a 
contempt  ;  but  well-bred  ladies  never  suffer 
shame  to  hold  dominion  over  them. 

It  is  true,  said  she,  I  did  prefer  a  man  I  liked, 
to  one  I  did  not ;  a  man  of  spirit  to  a  block.  I 
advise  every  woman  to  do  the  same.  Where's 
the  wonder  of  all  this  ? 
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None  at  all,  indeed,  replies  I ;  fallen  angels, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  fond  of  increasing 
the  confraternity. 

Fallen  angels !  returned  she  with  a  contemp- 
tuous sneer :  What,  because  I  was  false  to  my 
first  love,  your  whining  worship? — Captain  0'- 
Donnel,  I  am  at  your  service.— Gentlemen,  good 
morrow. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  made  a  finer  retreat. 
The  true  quality  manner  was  conspicuous 
through  the  whole  of  it. 

Well,  says  Sir  George,  pleasantly,  I  must  be 
content.  It  is  the  lot  of  a  vast  majority  of  my 
betters,  and  might  have  been  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  had  Alexander  the  Great  been  mar- 
ried. And  who,  pray,  is  Captain  O'Donnel  ? 
Not  that  I  am  ambitious,  neither,  of  knowing  the 
gentlemen  who  honour  me  with  their  favours. 

He  is  unknown  to  us,  replies  Mr  Labadie. 
Yesterday  came  the  compliments  of  Captain  and 
Mrs  O'Donnel,  requesting  leave  to  see  my  mu- 
seum to-day.    This  is  all  our  acquaintance. 

We  were  summoned  to  dinner.  Our  part  of 
the  common  hilarity,  Sir  Ambrose  was  obliged 
to  support.  Sir  George  was  pensive,  and  I  was 
— a  fool.  At  length  we  finished  our  visit,  and 
returned  to  Sels,  moralizing  on  woman. 

We  had  scarce  ended  our  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  when  a  servant  announces  Captain 
O'Donnel,  who  requested  to  speak  with  Sir 
George  Osmond.  We  stared  at  each  other.  Shew 
him  in,  says  Sir  George. — Never  did  man  enter 
upon  business  with  less  ceremony.  By  my  soul, 
Sir  George,  says  he,  I  am  come  to  give  you  sa- 
tisfaction for  having  made  you  a  cuckold,  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter  ;  but  that's 
nothing  at  all  to  you.  You  have  a  right  to  my 
life,  you  know,  and  I  have  brought  it,  and  a 
pair  of  pistols  into  the  bargain.  And  if  you 
choose  the  small-sword,  my  dear,  it  is  all  one 
to  Patrick  O'Donnel. 

Why,  this  is  bravely  and  gallantly  done,  cap- 
tain, replies  my  brother,  but  a  little  out  of  form, 
I  think.  I  am  not  very  much  of  a  connoisseur 
in  these  points  of  honour,  indeed,  but  I  always 
supposed  it  was  the  person  injured  who  gave 
the  challenge. 

That  is  true,  my  dear  ;  and,  by  Jasus  !  I  ex- 
pected it  yesterday,  and  it  never  came  at  all.  So 
I  thought  if  I  took  a  ride  over  to  you  this 
morning,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble. 

And  where's  your  second  ?  says  Sir  George. 

By  St  Patrick !  you  are  three  of  you  now,  and 
I  will  take  any  one  of  you  all  for  my  second. 

Why,  then,  captain,  says  Sir  George,  you  are 
a  brave  fellow,  and  I  will  be  your  second  my- 
self. 

With  all  my  soul,  Sir  George  ;  and  which  of 
you  two  must  I  be  after  fighting  with  then  ? 

Not  with  me,  upon  honour,  says  Sir  Ambrose ; 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  lodge  a  brace 


of  balls  in  my  guts,  because  you  have  lain  with 
Sir  George's  wife. 

Nor  with  me,  says  I,  because  I  can't  think 
killing  me  would  satisfy  Sir  George  in  the 
least. 

By  Jasus !  every  bit  as  well  as  if  I  killed  him- 
self. It  is  according  to  the  laws  of  honour. 
But  settle  it  among  yourselves ;  'tis  the  same 
thing  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  kill  any  one  of  you 
at  all. 

Why,  that  is  really  obliging  and  friendly  now. 
You  are  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  Captain 
O'Donnel,  and  no  doubt  a  scholar ;  will  you  be 
so  good  to  inform  me  what  satisfaction  you 
think  I  can  receive  by  your  killing  my  brother, 
my  friend,  or  myself  ? 

The  devil  burn  me,  my  dear,  but  you  want 
to  puzzle  me  now  ;  and  I  was  a  scholar  at  Bal- 
lyshannon,  and  that  is  not  so  easy.  And  I  went 
into  the  King  of  France's  service  before  I  was 
thirty  years  old,  and  both  at  home  and  abroad 
I  am  obliged  to  kill  any  man,  do  you  see,  that 
lies  with  my  wife,  or  any  of  my  children  ;  and, 
if  he  kills  me,  it  is  the  very  same  thing.  Ho- 
nour is  satisfied,  and  that's  everything ;  for  with- 
out honour,  life  is  no  life  at  all. 

Pray,  captain,  says  Sir  George,  by  what  legis- 
lature might  this  wise  law  be  enacted  ? 

Devil  burrt  me  if  I  know,  honey ;  and  what 
signifies  it  neither  ?  Can't  we  eat  our  meat  with- 
out knowing  what  butcher  it  was  killed  by  ? 

We  should  at  least  know  if  the  meat  is  good. 
Now  this  is  a  dish  of  moral  cookery  not  much  to 
my  taste.  You  lie  with  my  wife,  and,  to  make 
amends,  run  me  through  the  body.  Where  may 
be  the  equity  of  all  this  ? 
,  And  can't  you  run  me  through  the  body  at 
the  same  time  ? 

If  I  should,  replies  Sir  George,  I  promise 
you  it  will  give  me  no  sort  of  satisfaction  what- 
ever. 

By  Jasus,  now,  but  that's  quite  incompre- 
hensible !  Then  what  satisfaction  can  I  give  you, 
my  dear  ? 

Why,  there  is  one  way,  captain ;  only  take 

my  wife  anywhere  on  the  earth  or 

under  the  earth  or  to  heaven  if  you  will,  so 

I  may  never  see  her  more. 

Burn  me,  my  dear,  but  it's  a  great  affliction 
to  me  that  I  can't  oblige  you  in  your  own  way ; 
for  the  lady  and  I  parted  yesterday.  And  as 
we  went  from  the  museum  to  our  lodgings,  I 
saw  her  mouth  swell  all  the  way ;  it  was  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  that  pretty  little  member, 
the  tongue,  and  it  burst,  my  dear,  into  a  thou- 
sand poltroons,  cowards,  and  such  like  pretty 
epithets:  and  all  for  what?  because  I  did  not 
take  her  part  at  the  museum,  when  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say  at  all.  But  I  learnt  from  my 
father,  Phelim  O'Donnel,  Esq.,  how  todeal  with 
a  woman's  tongue ;  for  my  mother  had  one  as 
nimble  as  a  magpie's,  and  when  it  began  to 
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move  on  the  sinister  side,  as  he  used  to  call  it, 
for  he  was  the  best  scholar  in  Ballyshannon,  he 
used  either  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  or  himself. 
So  I  turned  myself  out,  and  went  to  a  young 
surgeon's  in  the  town,  to  complain  of  a  little 
grievance  that  affected  me.    The  young  fellow 

swore  point-blank  that  I  was  .  Oh,  my  little 

honey,  says  I,  but  you  are  quite  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Liffey  now,  for  I  have  only  lain  with 
my  wife. — That  may  be,  says  he,  but  the  thing 
is  so  for  all  that. — Not  thinking  the  thing  at  all 

possible,  I  went  to  Doctor  T  ,  a  great  man, 

and,  by  my  soul,  he  said  the  very  same  thing. 
By  Jasus  !  this  tratement  made  the  blood  boil 
in  my  guts ;  for  the  life  of  honour  ought  to  be 
the  life  of  honour,  you  know.  And  I  had  been 
true  to  her  ever  since  I  lay  with  her  first,  which 
was  upon  that  very  couch  there,  that  stares  us 
in  the  face.  So  I  went  to  my  lodgings,  and  bade 
my  man  carry  all  my  baggage  to  the  Tiger  ;  and 
then  I  came  to  an  explanation  with  madam. — As 
how,  my  dear  ? — Oh,  leave  me  alone  for  that. 
My  father  was  the  best  scholar  in  Ballyshan- 
non,  and  a  man  of  experience ;  and  he  used  to 
say,  never  encounter  a  woman  at  her  own  wea- 
pon, for  she  will  rout  a  troop  of  horse  with  it. 
So  I  went  to  the  Tiger  myself,  and  wrote  her  a 
billet-doux,  as  gentle  as  the  sea  in  a  storm. 
And,  faith,  she  sent  me  the  fellow  to  it.  By  and 
by,  my  dear,  the  wind  fell,  and  rain  followed,  and 
so  I  got  a  weeping  billet,  praying  me  to  see  her 
once  again.  But  by  this  time,  faith,  I  could 
hardly  see  at  all,  my  landlord's  claret  had  so 
bothered  the  lights.  By  Jasus  !  Sir  George,  she 
is  a  pretty  penman  ;  and  the  next'letter  I  got  was 
about  cruelty  and  despair,  and  about  laving  her 
to  poverty  and  distress.  The  devil  burn  me  if  I 
do,  says  I,  so  I  sent  her  a  hundred  pound  paper 
that  came  from  the  bank  at  London  ;  and,  by 
my  soul,  I  have  but  two  more  left  of  all  my  in- 
heritance; and  that  was  five  hundred  pound 
which  came  to  me  last  spring  by  the  death  of  my 
father ;  so  I  got  leave  of  the  colonel  to  take  a  turn 
abroad,  d'you  see,  and  when  it  is  all  gone  I  will 
go  back  to  my  regiment,  and  care  for  nobody. 

Pray,  captain,  says  my  brother,  how  came  you 
first  acquainted  with  Lady  Osmond  ? 

By  Jasus  !  I  never  was  acquainted  with  Lady 
Osmond  at  all  till  yesterday  ;  but  here  was  Mr 
Salway  that  I  got  drunk  with  at  Lausanne,  and 
afterwards  we  were  the  best  friends  in  Switzer- 
land. And  he  invited  me  here,  because  he  had 
some  hampers  of  as  good  claret  as  ever  was  tipp'd, 
and,  by  my  soul,  we  did  not  spare  it  at  all.  And 
now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my  dear ;  and  why 
should  not  I,  when  he  told  it  me  himself?  Sal- 
way  was  a  lord,  my  own  dear  countryman,  Lord 
Conollan,  only  he  lived  always  in  England  upon 
the  bogs  in  Ireland,  which  are  the  best  land  in 
all  France  and  England  too.  And  I  suppose  this 
was  the  reason  of  his  weak  head,  for  I  always 
made  him  drunk  an  hour  or  two  before  myself ; 
and  after  that,  Mrs  Salway  and  I  sat  down  to 


piquet,  and  the  devil  burn  me  if  I  did  not  always 
lose.  Now,  one  night  when  we  had  finished  a 
game — Oh  !  she  has  a  fine  languishing  eye,  and 
she  told  me  with  it,  that  piquet  was  a  very  insi- 
pid diversion,  and  I  thought  so  too.  And,  by 
my  soul,  the  thought  had  no  sooner  come  into 
my  head,  than  I  found  myself  down  upon  the 
couch,  and  Mrs  Salway  too  ;  and  I  know  no  more 
how  it  happened  than  my  mother,  for  I  had  no 
design  in  it  at  all.  The  devil  burn  me  if  I  would 
have  touched  a  hair  of  her,  if  I  had  ever  thought 
of  it  beforehand ;  for  to  lie  with  your  friend's 
wife — Oh,  damn  it,  my  dear,  never  do  it  whilst 
you  live  ! — So,  to  comfort  me,  she  told  me  she 
was  only  his  mistress ;  and  where  is  the  differ- 
ence, says  I  ?  By  Jasus,  there  is  none  at  all ! 
Whenever  I  was  alone  by  myself,  I  repented 
well  enough  ;  but  when  I  was  alone  with  Mrs 
Salway,  oh,  faith  !  repentance  was  only  a  bul- 
rush. Now,  by  my  soul,  I  never  told  my  dear 
countryman  a  syllable  about  it,  and  how  the 
plague  he  found  it  out  is  a  meteor ;  but  one 
afternoon  he  took  me  down  into  the  garden,  and 
fairly  taxed  me  with  debauching  his  wife. — Oh, 
by  Saint  Patrick !  says  I,  and  how  can  that  be, 
when  she's  only  your  mistress  ?  But  he  would 
hear  no  reason  at  all ;  so  he  fetches  two  pair  of 
pistols,  and  gave  me  one,  like  a  man  of  honour, 
and  we  went  off  into  the  brake  behind  the  foun- 
tain. My  lord  fired  first,  and  never  hit  a  hair  of 
my  head,  so  I  fired  into  the  air.  Then  my  lord 
fired  again,  and  I  was  not  killed  at  all,  so  I  fired 
into  the  air  over  again ;  and  then  people  came 
running  towards  us,  and  we  never  stayed  to  see 
who  they  was.  I  run  to  Lausanne,  and  in  two 
days,  my  lord,  devil  burn  him,  run  away  to 
England,  and  left  me  madame  for  a  legacy. 

And  what  was  the  reason,  Captain  O'Donnel, 
you  chose  to  fire  your  two  pistols  into  the  air  ? 
Was  that  the  etiquette  ? 

It  was  the  etiquette  of  humanity,  my  dear ; 
for  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  kill  him, 
without  I  had  been  killed  myself. 

And  is  this  the  manner  you  would  have  acted 
by  me  ? 

And,  by  Jasus,  it  is  now  ! 

Then,  says  Sir  George,  give  me  your  hand  ; 
you  are  a  brave  fellow,  O'Donnel,  and  shall  nei- 
ther kill  nor  be  killed.  And  I  must  reimburse 
you  your  last  hundred ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable 
you  should  maintain  my  wife  without  the  qui 
pro  quo,  you  know. 

The  devil  burn  me,  my  dear,  but  you  shan't ; 
and  I  shall  do  well  enough  without  it. 

You  shall  spend  the  day  with  us,  O'Donnel. 

By  Jasus  will  I,  and  the  night  too,  and  I  will 
set  off  for  my  regiment  to-morrow  ;  and  I  had 
rather  be  doing  duty  upon  the  parade,  than  ly- 
ing with  any  man's  wife  at  all. 

Thus  ended  this  terrible  adventure,  a  conve- 
nient hint  for  my  finis  also. 

Dear  Wyman,  adieu. 

Henry  Osmond. 
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Miss  Peggy  Whitaker  to  Sir  Ambrose 
Archer,  at  Lausanne. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  have  been  so  much  the  friend  of  our  . 
family,  that  I  make  no  scruple  of  endeavouring 
to  interest  you  in  my  present  distress.  When 
you  left  Barham  Downs,  you  left  us  happy.  By 
your  kind  attention  we  were  relieved  from  the 
odious  machinations  of  Lord  Winterbottom ;  my 
father  returned  to  his  usual  fondness,  and  all 
our  prospects  were  agreeable.  Soon  after  your 
departure,  my  sister  went  to  London  to  the  good 
Mrs  Shirley,  and  there  visited  Mrs  Delane.  Not 
to  be  tedious,  my  Lord  Winterbottom  saw  her 
at  the  opera,  and  renewed  his  addresses.  My 
sister  rejected  them;  my  father  did  not.  My  dear 
sir,  you  know  how  to  make  allowance  for  human 
weakness  ;  my  father  was  again  imposed  upon, 
to  say  truth,  by  a  very  ridiculous  proposal.  Cap- 
tain Wycherley,  now  quite  recovered,  had  the 
management  of  this  secret  negotiation. 

Whilst  this  was  doing  here,  Mrs  Delane  was 
continually  alarming  my  sister  about  her  hectic 
symptoms,  and  wishing  she  could  have  a  fit  con- 
veyance and  company  to  the  south  of  France. 
At  length  it  appeared  that  young  Delane  was 
going  to  Paris  on  a  secret  commission,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Montpelier 
on  his  own  account,  and  taking  his  wife  with 
him.  They  became  extremely  solicitous  to  have 
my  sister  of  the  party.  She"  asked  my  father's 
leave  ;  my  father  refused  it.  At  length  came  a 
letter  from  Lord  Winterbottom,  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  that  at  last,  when  he  began  to  have 
hopes  of  happiness,  he  must  lose  it  by  my  sis- 
ter's want  of  health,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could 
only  be  re-established  by  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  or 
a  journey  to  some  milder  climate.  This  letter 
turned  the  scale  ;  and  my  sister  went.  I  heard 
from  her  from  Paris.  You  know,  sir,  how  quick 
and  regular  the  packets  are  from  France  to  Eng- 
land ;  yet  it  is  a  month  since  I  received  her  let- 
ter. I  have  still  further  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
It  is  affirmed  here  Lord  Winterbottom  is  ruin- 
ed by  the  dice,  disgraced  at  court,  and  obliged 
to  leave  England.  VVycherley,  indeed,  persuades 
my  father  to  believe  these  reports  are  merely  ma- 
licious ;  but  they  gain  ground  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. You  know,  also,  that  we  never  had 
a  satisfactory  account  of  Mrs  Delane's  family  ; 
and  it  is  whispered  here  that  she  was  once  Lord 
Winterbottom's  mistress.  If  this  be  true,  as  I 
fear  it  is,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  treachery 
for  my  sister ;  not,  I  hope,  with  my  father's  con- 
sent ;  yet  he  said  yesterday,  with  a  significant 
air,  implying  secrecy,  that  my  sister  would  yet 
be  Lady  Winterbottom,  and  soon.  My  dear  sir, 
I  write  this  with  little  hope  ;  yet  it  may  be  pos- 
sible you  may  hear  of  her  by  inquiry,  though 
your  route  does  not  coincide  with  hers :  And, 
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oh  !  how  grateful  should  I  be  to  the  man  who 
serves — perhaps  who  saves,  my  sister !  At  least 
I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  this  trouble  from 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

M.  Whitaker. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  Miss  Archer  is  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Captain  Wycherley.  I  doubt  she 
stands  a  poor  chance  for  happiness. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mr  Osmond. 

London. 

Yes,  I  will  disburthen  my  conscience  of  this 
load  of  a  story  that  lies  so  heavily  upon  it ;  then 
catch  me  again  at  a  love-tale— if  thou  canst. 

When  Kitty  had  administered  her  usual  morn- 
ing's comfort  to  the  poor  woman,  and  had  left 
the  cottage  to  return  home,  she  found  herself 
seized  under  each  arm  by  two  soldiers,  who, 
without  speaking  a  word,  ran  her  along  for  the 
space  of  half  a  mile,  till  her  limbs  refused  to 
perform  this  labour  any  longer,  and  she  sunk 
into  their  arms.  They  were  assisted  in  carrying 
her  by  another  person ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
arrived  at  the  corner  of  a  wood,  near  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Wicklow.  Here  they  found  a 
chaise,  with  a  woman  in  it,  to  whose  care  they 
committed  her  ;  and  the  third  person,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  gallant  M'Dermot,  stepping 
in  also,  the  chaise  drove  away,  and  the  soldiers 
returned  whence  they  came. 

Kitty  had  been  some  minutes  insensible,  and 
the  first  object  she  opened  her  eyes  upon  was 
M'Dermot,  whom  she  no  sooner  recognized,  than 
she  sunk  again  into  the  arms  of  the  woman  who 
supported  her.  This  she  continued  to  do  many 
times,  before  she  could  bear  the  agitation  of  the 
chaise,  and  the  sense  of  her  situation.  As  soon 
as  she  was  in  a  capacity  to  hear,  Mr  M'Dermot 
gallantly  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  sup- 
plicated forgiveness  for  himself  and  his  master, 
who  was  dying  of  despair.  From  an  object  so 
disagreeable,  Kitty  turned  her  eyes,  and  threw 
them  upon  the  woman,  whose  aspect  yielded,  in 
point  of  beauty,  only  to  Medusa's. 

Good  God  !  exclaimed  Kitty,  into  what  hands 
am  I  fallen  ? 

Into  very  good  hands,  I  assure  you,  miss,  re- 
plies Mrs  Rourke ;  neither  Mr  M'Dermot  nor 
myself  want  humanity  ;  and  as  for  his  honour, 
there  is  not  a  kindlier-hearted  gentleman  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  though  I  say  it,  nor  one 
that  would  do  more  for  a  pretty  girl. 

Oh,  my  God !  says  Kitty. 

It  may  be  very  pious,  miss,  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  very  blaspheming,  to  call  upon  God  when  you 
don't  want  him  ;  and  what  occasion  is  there  for 
it  now,  when  you  are  going  to  a  gentleman  that 
loves  you  as  well  as  his  own  soul — Don't  he,  Mr 
M'Dermot  ? 
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Yes,  and  better  too,  replies  the  gentleman. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  says  Kitty. 

I  tell  you  there's  no  occasion,  returns  Mrs 
Rourke  ;"you  are  going  to  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long — Is  not  she,  Mr  M'Dermot  ? 

Indeed  she  is,  Mrs  Rourke,  and  the  night  too. 

I  assure  you,  continues  Mrs  Rourke,  that  I 
have  had  the  care  of  several  young  ladies  for  the 
late  earl ;  and  of  some  that  called  upon  the  Lord 
for  delivery  before  there  was  need,  as  you  do  ; 
but  I  promise  you,  they  soon  changed  their  tone. 
And  yet,  to  my  thinking,  the  old  earl  was  no- 
thing of  a  gentleman  to  his  honour — Was  he, 
Mr  M'Dermot  ? 

No,  nothing  at  all,  at  all.  Oh,  his  honour  is 
a  gentleman  from  top  to  toe ! 

Kitty,  not  being  allowed  to  pray,  and  not 
willing  to  swear,  wrung  her  hands  in  silence, 
now  and  then  casting  her  lovely  eyes  upwards. 

€ome,  come,  miss,  says  Mrs  Rourke,  think  of 
heaven  o'Sundays,  and  now  think  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  Here  is  a  biscuit,  miss, 
and  we'll  have  a  glass  of  wine  a-piece ;  I'm  sure 
I  want  one. 

No,  says  Kitty,  I  don't  choose  any. 

Pshaw,  don't  tell  me,  says  Mrs  Rourke ;  none 
of  your  pouts  ;  how  is  life  to  be  imported  with- 
out something  that's  good?  You'll  not  be  at 
vour  journey's  end  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  I 
can  tell  you;  and  you'll  never  light  till  you 
come  there. 

Don't  trouble  me,  good  woman,  replies  Kitty. 
I  want  nothing  of  you. 

So,  so,  indeed  !  that's  it,  honey,  is  it  ?  Well, 
I  have  not  excised  my  compacity  this  many 
years,  but  I  warrant  you  I  finds  a  way  to  cure 
all  this— Shan't  I,  Mr  M'Dermot  ? 

I  hope  so,  madam,  replies  the  valet ;  but  gen- 
tle means,  Mrs  Rourke. 

Gentle  me  no  gentles ;  sure  I  ought  to  know 
what's  best,  with  my  experunce,  and  one  of  my 
own  seek  too  ?  Why,  I  was  as  kind  as  a  mother 
always,  when  young  ladies  did  as  I  would  have 
'em  ;  but  if  not,  I  never  wanted  expedunts  of 
one  sort  or  another.  So,  miss,  I  advise  you  to 
eat  this  biscuit  and  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  miss,  says  M'Dermot. 

Kitty,  whose  gentle  spirit  had  seldom  rose  to 
opposition,  did  as  she  was  desired  in  silence. 
Nor  could  all  Mrs  Rourke's  eloquence,  which 
lasted  to  the  end  of  the  journey  without  inter- 
mission, draw  forth  another  word. 

About  two  o'clock  they  stopped  at  the  gates 
of  a  mansion-house,  situated  in  a  hollow,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  Everything  about  it  had 
an  aspect  of  gloom.  Kitty  was  conducted  into 
a  parlour,  where  she  found  a  cloth  laid  for  two. 
Mrs  Rourke  sat  down  to  table  with  her,  and  by 
the  powers  of  her  oratory,  sometimes  soothing, 
and  sometimes  minatory,  overcame  Kitty's  re- 
luctance to  eat.  To  say  truth,  nature  had  over- 
come it  long  before,  for  in  young  and  healthy 
bodies,  affliction  does  not  always  exclude  hunger. 


But  though  Kitty  eat,  all  the  eloquence  of  Mrs 
Rourke  failed  in  persuading  her  to  drink,  a  glass 
of  water  excepted.  Mrs  Rourke,  therefore,  had 
the  bottle  to  herself,  and  had  scarce  finished  it, 
and  a  long  eulogium  upon  the  Honourable  Mr 
Corrane,  when  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane  ar- 
rived. He  flew  to  Kitty  in  rapture.  Mrs  Rourke 
retired ;  and  Kitty  trembled.  His  honour  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  assumed  the  most  tender  and 
respectful  air,  and  made  a  long  oration  touching 
his  love,  his  despair,  his  birth,  his  honour,  and 
his  rights. 

Rights !  says  Kitty,  with  a  sigh. 

Rights,  repeated  his  honour,  such  as  the 
church  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  You 
are  mine  by  the  laws  of  nature,  by  the  laws  of 
love. 

Once  I  thought  so,  interrupted  Kitty ;  you 
thought  otherwise,  and  rejected  these  rights.  I 
think  otherwise  now ;  and  surely,  surely,  Mr 
Corrane,  this  outrage  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire me  with  softer  sentiments. 

Surely,  Kitty,  you  will  not  give  the  harsh 
name  of  outrage  to  a  gentle  violence  contrived 
to  draw  you  out  of  the  hands  of  age  and  hypo- 
crisy, and  restore  you  to  the  arms  of  love  and 
joy  ? 

Now,  replies  Kitty,  I  see  your  opinion  of  me 
must  be  mean  indeed ;  thus  to  insult  my  un- 
derstanding ;  to  give  the  name  of  hypocrisy  to 
goodness  itself,  and  that  of  love  to  infamy.  In 
the  name  of  common  sense,  Mr  Corrane,  why  do 
you  seek  to  load  yourself  with  a  baseness  not  ne- 
cessary even  to  the  vile  design  you  meditate  ? 

Why,  this  is  prettily  spoke,  Kitty — very  pret- 
tily spoke;  but  where's  the  sense  of  it?  Or 
where's  the  baseness  in  designing  to  make  you 
happy,  and  myself  too  ? 

Well,  sir,  if  you  are  callous  to  all  sense  of 
virtue,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  move  you  to  good- 
ness by  argument.  But  I  cannot  be  happy  in 
the  way  you  propose,  consequently  cannot  make 
you  so.  This  being  the  case,  Mr  Corrane,  and 
as  no  people  in  their  senses  would  choose  to  run 
into  vice,  in  order  to  procure  certain  misery,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  think  no  more  of  me ;  send 
me  back  to  Mr  Arnold.  I  will  forgive  what  you 
have  now  done  ;  and — if  I  can — forget. 

That  damned  old  fool,  Kitty,  has  turned  thy 
head  with  his  precise  antediluvian  notions. 

He  has  so,  replies  Kitty ;  for  which  I  return 
thanks  to  him  and  Heaven.  The  worst  I  wish 
you,  Mr  Corrane,  is,  that  your  mind  may  be 
open  to  receive  the  same  blessing. 

Damn  him  !  says  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane  ; 
I  offer  you  all  the  blessings  of  life  that  youth, 
health,  riches,  and  honours  can  procure ;  and 
this  old  toothless  rascal  robs  me  of  happiness, 
and  you  of  understanding,  by  his  cursed  cant 
about  spirit ! 

Spirit  is  out  of  your  creed,  I  suppose,  says 
Kitty.  The  notion  of  a  future  state  must  be  too 
vulgar  for  a  fine  gentleman. 
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Yes,  my  pretty  enthusiast ;  the  ground  is  un 
tenable.    Half  the  parsons,  and  all  the  fine  la- 
dies, have  abandoned  it. 

Well,  sir,  pity  the  prejudices  of  education  ; 
you  might  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  been 
determined  to  virtue  by  their  means,  as  well  as 
myself.  You  would  then,  perhaps,  have  shud- 
dered at  what  you  now  undertake  so  lightly. 

And  why  so,  Kate  ?  Don't  thousands  of  pious 
people  do  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  trespass  venial  ? 
Concerning  thy  virginity,  Kitty— thou  hast  for- 
given the  theft  long  ago— I  have  forgiven  my- 
self; and  what  the  devil  has  the  Lord  to  do  with 
our1  monkey- tricks  ? 

Well,  Mr  Corrane,  to  be  sure  this  is  very 
witty,  and  very  spirited  ;  but  as  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  tremble  at  hearing  it,  indulge  my 
weakness,  and  send  me  back  to  Dublin. 

Will  it  not  be  better,  Kitty,  to  cure  thee  of 
thy  weakness  ? 

I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  you  have ;  and  I 
have  the  additional  obligation  to  you  of  every 
moment  strengthening  me  against  a  relapse. 
Add  to  this  kindness  by  granting  my  request. 

Who  is  witty  now,  miss  ?  But  thy  request, 
Kitty,  is  of  so  singular  a  nature — To  be  at  the 
pains  of  bringing  you  here,  only  to  send  you 
back  again. — Of  all  things,  I  never  could  endure 
to  make  myself  ridiculous.  Think  of  some  other 
way  in  which  I  can  oblige  my  lovely  girl. 

I  know  of  none. 

Then  I  will  shew  thee,  Kitty,  seizing  her 
round  the  waist,  and  carrying  her  towards  a 
couch. 

Kitty  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  with  her 
pretty  hands  lifted  up,  supplicated  him  for  mer- 
cy. His  honour  had  ravished  some  kisses,  and 
they  had  put  his  senses  into  such  a  whirl,  that 
he  could  not  understand  Kitty's  supplication. 
She  resisted  as  long  as  she  could  resist,  and 
sunk  at  once  into  a  deep  swoon.  The  Honour- 
able Mr  Corrane  finding  her  motionless,  had  the 
goodness  to  desist.  He  did  more,  he  sent  Mrs 
Rourke  to  her  relief.  It  was  impossible  to  send 
more  effectual  assistance.  The  good  woman 
went  about  her  business  with  so  much  coolness 
and  sagacity,  that  Kitty  recovered  her  senses  be- 
fore half  a  pound  of  feathers  had  been  consu- 
med under  her  nostrils. 

God  bless  your  pretty  sweet  face,  miss,  says  Mrs 
Rourke ;  little  did  I  think  of  seeing  any  more  of 
the  good  old  times  in  this  house.  When  the  old 
earl  was  a  young  man,  people  used  to  count  it  a 
sin  to  keep  a  mistress,  or  take  a  young  girl  from 
her  mother.  Folks  of  the  very  first  fashion 
were  forced  to  do  these  things  in  a  corner,  and 
were  glad  of  such  a  convenient  house  as  this. 
But  now  !  Lord,  how  times  are  changed  !  I 
thought  the  house  would  have  tumbled  down 
before  I  had  seen  another  pretty  face  in  it,  be- 
sides my  own.  Ah,  well !  I  am  old  now.  And 
y  et,  miss,  I  assure  you  I  was  quite  chaste  when 
I  was  young. — Miss  looked,  and  believed. — 


Well,  now  we  shall  have  singing  and  dancing, 
and  a  bellyful  of  good  things.  But  you  must 
not  be  too  perverse,  miss,  for  fear  his  honour 
tire.  And  what  does  it  signify  ?  You  must  be 
what  you  must  be  in  the  long  run,  or  else  his 
honour  breaks  sadly  off  the  breed.  And  where's 
the  harm  ?  What  were  women  made  for,  I  won- 
der ? 

To  torment,  or  be  tormented  for  ever,  says 
Kitty,  I  think. 

His  honour's  entrance  prevented  a  reply. 
Mrs  Rourke  retired.  Mr  Corrane  now  wore  an- 
other countenance.  He  condescended  to  kneel 
and  ask  forgiveness.  He  had  seen  his  error,  he 
said,  in  the  atrocious  light  it  deserved.  He  de- 
spised, he  detested,  he  abhorred  himself,  for  of- 
fering violence  to  such  beauty.  It  was  unwor- 
thy of  a  gentleman,  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man. 
No  adequate  compensation  could  be  made  ;  but 
what  he  could,  he  would.  He  offered  her  his 
fortune  for  atonement,  and  if  that  would  not 
do,  his  life. 

Send  me  back  to  Dublin,  says  Kitty. 

By  Heaven,  I  will.  To-morrow  morning  I 
comply  with  your  request. 

Oh  !  to-night— to-night !  cries  Kitty. 

Impossible,  my  love.  There  are  no  horses 
within  ten  miles  but  those  which  brought  you, 
and  they  are  incapable.  Have  confidence  in  me, 
my  lovely  girl ;  never  more  will  I  offend  you. 
No — you  shall  go  back  to  Mr  Arnold.  I  will 
confess  my  fault  to  him.  Kitty,  I  cannot  give 
you  up  with  life.  I  will  die,  or  be  your  hus- 
band. 

The  whole  conversation  of  the  evening  ran  in 
the  same  strain.  Such  perpetual  asseverations 
of  penitence  could  scarce  fail  of  gaining  credit 
in  a  mind  like  Kitty's.  She  recovered  some 
small  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  even  listened, 
with  lessening  resolution,  to  his  vows  of  ever- 
lasting love  and  gratitude,  if  he  could  prevail 
upon  her  to  forgive.  Supper  came  ;  she  eat  a 
little,  and  drank  nothing  at  all.  Soon  after,  she 
retired  to  her  chamber,  locked  the  door,  prayed 
fervently,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  with- 
out undressing.  Fearful,  though  not  suspicious, 
she  wished  to  keep  herself  awake,  and  rose  for 
this  purpose  to  amuse  herself  with  the  old  pic- 
tures which  hung  in  the  room.  They  were  fa- 
mily-pieces, and  the  amusement  was  heavy.  It 
was  now  midnight,  and  all  was  silent.  At  length 
she  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  fell 
asleep. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane. 
The  impulse  by  which  this  worthy  gentleman 
was  actuated,  was  something  more  turbulent. 
By  two  years'  practice  only,  he  had  acquired  the 
happy  facility  of  determining  his  mind  to  reject 
at  sight  the  moral  suggestions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  consider  the  desirable  alone,  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Now  Kitty  was  be- 
come a  desirable  of  the  first  magnitude.  Her 
beauty  was  in  its  highest  bloom,  her  sense  im- 
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proved,  and  she  had  not  acquired  any  of  the 
jille-de-joie  talents  of  tormenting  or  impoverish- 
ing a  lover  ;  but  Kitty  was  refractory,  and  the 
way  he  had  taken  did  not  seem  likely  to  answer 
the  end.  Night  has  softening  powers.  I  will 
trust  to  its  influence.  Even  if  she  sinks  into  in- 
sensibility as  she  did  to-day,  the  very  supposi- 
tion that  I  have  possessed  her,  may  operate  in 
my  favour.  Thus  reasoned  rapidly  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr  Corrane,  and  he  took  his  measures 
accordingly ;  that  is  to  say,  he  consulted  Mrs 
Rourke  about  putting  his  design  in  execution. 

God  bless  your  honour,  says  this  chaste  ma- 
tron, and  your  honour's  good  father  !  Many  a 
guinea  have  I  got  of  his  lordship  for  my  help  in 
these  sort  of  things,  but  times  are  changed  now. 
Yes,  I  believe  I  could  put  your  honour  in  a 
way,  but  it's  wicked,  very  wicked ;  I  am  old,  and 
full  of  repentance,  God  help  me. 

You  are  a  good  Catholic,  Mrs  Rourke. 

Yes,  God  help  me  ;  that's  all  my  salvation. 

You  have  a  kind  Father,  I  hope  ? 

Pretty  well,  pretty  well.  Time  was  the  good 
man  and  I  took  a  cheering  cup  together  after 
confession ;  he  was  a  great  lover  of  genuine  us- 
quebaugh, and  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  indulge 
him  with  a  bottle  now  and  then,  thanks  to  my 
good  old  lord's  generosity.  Usquebaugh  is  a  fine 
mollifier.  Penances  were  easy  in  those  days. 
Now,  God  help  me,  I'm  forced  to  rub  my  knees 
sore ;  and  fast,  and  fast,  and  pray,  pray,  pray ; 
there's  no  end  on't. 

Well,  Mrs  Rourke,  genuine  usquebaugh  is  to 
be  had  yet ;  and  here's  an  earnest  of  my  future 
favours. 

Ah  !  good  your  honour ;  but  don't  be  harsh 
with  the  poor  young  thing.  Your  honour  is 
your  father's  own  son,  God  bless  him  !  There 
is  a  private  door  into  the  chamber,  made  by  his 
lordship's  own  order ;  but,  sure,  I  hope  you 
won't  be  wicked. 

At  this  private  door,  then,  did  his  honour 
wait  and  listen  till  he  had  reason  to  believe 
Kitty  slept ;  through  this  he  stole,  and  laid  him- 
self quietly  by  her.  A  frightful  dream  awaked 
her.    She  found  herself  clasped  in  his  arms. 

Vile  dishonourable  wretch  !  exclaimed  Kitty, 
endeavouring  to  disengage  herself — Barbarous 
monster  ! — Heaven  protect  me  ! 

His  honour  answered  these  exclamations  by 
a  closer  embrace,  and  by  the  softest  words  in 
Bailey's  Dictionary.  There  was  a  time  when 
they  would  have  excited  the  sweetest  sensations; 
now  they  raised  horror  only  and  disgust.  All 
that  poor  Kitty  could  do  in  this  hour  of  terror, 
was  to  reproach,  entreat,  and  tremble.  All  that 
his  honour  yet  thought  proper  to  do  was  to  soothe, 
flatter,  and  implore.  What  would  have  been  the 
final  result,  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the 
known  intrepidity  of  the  gentleman,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  lady  ;  but  fortune,  who  delights 
in  counteracting  schemes  planned  by  wisdom 
herself,  had  provided  a  back  stroke  to  lay  his 


honour's  glory  in  the  dust.  At  this  interesting 
crisis  a  loud  alarm  was  given  at  the  gates.  Peo- 
ple demanded  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
The  room  fronted  the  gates.  His  honour  began 
now  to  feel  the  difference  betwixt  trembling 
with  expectation,  and  trembling  for  fear.  He 
guessed  the  true  cause  of  the  alarm. 

Kitty,  says  he,  the  game  is  now  in  your  hands, 
I  have  lost  the  point.  Let  me  seize  one  parting 
kiss,  and  then  farewell — I  doubt  for  ever.  And 
remember,  my  lovely  girl,  in  your  hour  of  tri- 
umph, how  kindly,  how  generously,  you  were 
dealt  with  in  mine. 

His  honour  took  the  parting  kiss,  sighed  deep- 
ly,, swore  a  little,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  house  was  in  commotion ;  the 
trembling  Kitty  heard  the  tread  of  feet  about 
her  own  apartment,  and  an  instant  after  found 
herself  fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  her  dear  Pol- 
ly Singleton. 

It  may  be  now  expedient  to  go  back  to  the 
cause  of  this  event,  the  relation  of  which  might 
well  enough  take  ten  quarto  pages  of  post,  if  I 
was  to  be  paid  legally  for  them ;  but  when  a 
lawyer  gives  his  words  gratis,  he  utters  them 
sparingly,  as  to  a  client  in  forma  pauperis. 

When,  at  Mr  Arnold's,  the  fears  of  the  fami- 
ly on  Kitty's  account  were  confirmed  by  intel- 
ligence, Polly  Singleton  went  out  of  her  little 
wits,  like  a  woman.  The  quaker  had  never  in 
his  life  yielded  to  despondence,  and  he  judged 
wisely  that  he  should,  in  the  present  instance, 
reap  but  a  small  quantity  of  utility  from  it.  He 
knew  from  whence  the  stroke  came ;  he  knew 
also  the  legal  remedy ;  but  unless  he  could  know 
also  where  Kitty  was  carried,  all  other  know- 
ledge was  vain.  To  trace  her  to  the  chaise  was 
easy,  for  labourers  left  their  spades,  and  plough- 
men their  horses  drawing  by  the  tail,  to  tell  it ; 
and  the  said,  or  a  like  chaise,  had  been  met 
with  women  in  it,  seven  miles  upon  the  road  to 
Wicklow.  Singleton,  by  Mr  Arnold's  desire, 
goes  to  the  common  rendezvous  of  servants  out 
of  place ;  finds  one  who  had  lived  in  the  family 
of  the  late  earl,  and  obtains  from  him  a  very 
clear  account  of  the  situation  of  this  family 
mansion.  Another  lucky  thought  strikes  him. 
An  eminent  surveyor  of  his  acquaintance  had 
been  employed  by  the  young  earl  to  resurvey  his 
estates,  in  order  to  raise  them,  according  to  the 
laudable  custom  of  gentlemen,  whether  their 
lands  will  bear  it  or  no.  The  surveyor  was  ac- 
tually employed  in  this  calculus  when  Singleton 
arrived.  Twenty  thousand  acres  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon,  and  twelve  to  the  north,  were 
all  the  family  possession,  except  this  detached 
one  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  became  there- 
fore highly  probable  at  least,  that  this  must  be 
the  select  retirement.  Mr  Arnold  lost  not  a  mi- 
nute in  applying  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who, 
being  himself  inclined  to  order  and  honesty, 
rich,  and  fearing  nobody,  expedited  the  neces- 
sary warrants  with  all  possible  secrecy  and  dis- 
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patch.  The  good  quaker  himself  was  unfit  for 
the  expedition ;  some  disagreeable  consequen- 
ces of  his  wound  remained,  and  he  was  beco- 
ming infirm  at  too  great  a  rate.  It  devolved, 
therefore,  upon  Singleton,  who  undertook  it 
with  alacrity ;  and  obtaining  guides,  they  set  out 
with  the  proper  officers  at  the  dusk  of  evening. 
Polly,  too,  regardless  of  the  night,  entreated  to 
go  with  them. 

Willingly  now,  dear  Osmond,  would  I  treat 
you  with  a  dish  dressed  to  your  own  taste.  The 
materials  lie  before  me.  The  embraces  of  Kitty 
and  Polly  !  The  restoration  to  the  arms  of  the 
paternal  Arnold  !  Sensibility  rising  to  rapture  ! 
But  there  is  a  very  old,  and  a  very  coarse  pro- 
verb, Harry,  that  deters  me  from  the  attempt — 
"  The  Lord  sends  meat,  but  the  devil  sends 
cooks."  Cook  it  thyself.  I  hasten  to  a  thing  of 
more  importance — I  hasten  to  the  end. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Corrane  had  got  out  of 
the  house  unseen,  took  horse,  and  rode  with  all 
speed  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  consult  his  brother. 
They  knew  the  credit  of  Mr  Arnold,  and  they 
knew  his  spirit  too.  A  public  trial  would  be 
public  infamy.  Heavy  damages  must  be  the  re- 
sult, or  possibly  something  worse  ;  it  was  deter- 
mined therefore  to  avoid  it  at  all  events,  and  that 
if  the  quaker  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  com- 
position, his  honour  should  withdraw  into  Ame- 
rica, enter  as  a  volunteer  into  the  troops  just 
then  playing  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  the  earl  should  procure  him  a  commission 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Lord  Cronnot  paid  Mr  Arnold  a  visit  the  very 
next  day ;  and,  the  first  civilities  over,  began 
with  saying,  how  extremely  sorry  he  was  to  wait 
upon  him  on  such  an  occasion. 

I  dare  say  thou  art,  says  the  quaker. 

To  be  sure,  my  brother  is  excessively  to  blame, 
but  the  force  of  love  in  the  minds  of  impatient 
young  men,  pleads  some  excuse. 

As  drunkenness  excuses  murder,  replies  Mr 
Arnold ;  or  as  hunger  might  have  excused  Per- 
ry Loggan,  who  robbed  thy  granary  last  win- 
ter, and  yet  thou  hangedst  him. 

Hanged  him,  sir !  The  laws  hanged  him, 
not  I. 

It  is  to  the  care  of  the  laws  I  design  to  give 
up  thy  brother ;  neither  thou  nor  I  were  ever 
intended  for  public  executioners. 

Sure,  Mr  Arnold,  you  would  not  hang  him, 
if  you  could  ? 

Why  not,  if  his  crimes  deserve  it  ? 

My  God,  sir !  consider  the  indelible  stain 
upon  an  honourable  family. 

Did  it  not  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Perry  Loggan  ? 

Surely,  Mr  Arnold,  you  cannot  be  serious  in 
the  comparison? 

Why  not,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Who  the  devil  ever  thought  of  uniting  the 
idea  of  honour  with  the  name  of  such  a  family  ? 


The  idea  of  honesty,  they  may  at  least ;  as 
useful  a  quality  amongst  plebeians,  as  what 
thou  callest  honour  amongst  the  nobility. 

But  nobody  talks  at  all  of  such  people. 

Friend  Cronnot,  this  may  be  the  language  of 
pride,  but  not  of  discernment.  If  thou  art  a 
lord,  the  common  people  are  men.  Every  class 
of  life  has  its  peerage.  This  nobody  of  thine  is 
nothing  more  than  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Consider,  sir,  the  wide-spread  mischief  so 
cruel  a  stigma  would  diffuse  over  all  the  corre- 
latives of  a  noble  family. 

Has  thy  honourable  house  more  uncles,  aunts, 
and  cousins,  than  falls  in  general  to  the  lot  of  a 
plebeian  ? 

You  are  pleasant,  sir.  But  what  has  your 
plebeian  to  oppose  to  the  deprivation  of  the  ho- 
nours and  offices  of  the  state  ? 

The  deprivation  of  bread,  a  much  more  ter- 
rible calamity. 

Whatsoever  you  may  think,  sir,  I  feel  in  a 
different  manner. 

I  envy  not  thy  feelings. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  comparison  you  have  all 
along  carried  on  betwixt  the  nobility  and  the 
refuse  of  mankind,  altogether  so  polite. 

Refuse  of  mankind  !  Lay  thy  hand  upon  thy 
heart,  neighbour  Cronnot,  and  ask  it,  Whether 
these  magnificent  ideas  have  their  foundation 
either  in  nature  or  in  common  sense  ? — My  lord 
bit  his  lips,  and  looked  an  angry  answer. — Be 
not  in  wrath,  friend  Cronnot,  I  design  thee  no 
offence  ;  but  the  point  in  question,  thou  know- 
est,  is  truth,  not  politeness. 

Well,  sir,  if  this  is  your  way  of  thinking,  in- 
dulge your  malice  ;  let  us  see  how  far  into  the 
regions  of  vengeance  a  quaker's  meekness  will 
carry  him.  But,  sir,  you  over-rate  your  power. 
You  cannot  touch  my  brother's  life.  In  that 
particular  I  defy  you.  You  may  get  a  few  da- 
mages, perhaps — a  paltry  recompence — fully 
adequate  to  the  offence,  indeed,  and  exactly 
suited  to  your  sordid  disposition — your  low  and 
grovelling  ideas — your  extraction  and  education 

— your  

Thy  noble  blood  rises,  I  perceive,  friend  Cron- 
not;  but  unless  thou  canst  rail  away  the  laws  of 
thy  country,  I  do  not  perceive  the  use  of  this 
heat.   Doth  it  make  thy  intellects  clearer  ? 

Damn  your  sarcasm,  sir  !  Would  it  not  raise 
the  indignation  of  any  man  breathing,  to  hear  a 
fellow  talk  of  hanging  the  son  of  an  earl  for  a 
little  freedom  with  an  insignificant  girl  ? 

Would'st  thou  have  talked  in  this  strain,  if 
my  brother  had  taken  the  like  freedoms  with 
thy  sister  ? 

Curse  your  comparisons  ! — You  are  taking 
every  opportunity  of  putting  yourself  upon  a 
level  with  me. 

I  am  wronging  myself,  then. 

You  have  all  the  pride  of  your  sect,  I  see ;  I 
wish  you  had  its  meekness. 
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I  thank  thee. 

And  you  are  determined  to  persist  in  endea- 
vouring to  hang  my  brother  ? 

Not  I  indeed.  It  was  thyself  that  started 
the  idea  ;  I  only  put  him  upon  the  justice  of 
his  country.  How  that  will  deal  with  him,  I 
know  not. 

Why,  if  you  prove  your  facts,  you  will  ob- 
tain a  little  money  by  way  of  damages,  that's  all. 
It  may  be  so. 

Then  I  offer  you  this  reparation,  without 
going  to  law. — What  sum  do  you  ask  ? 
I  ask  thee  nothing. 

Five  hundred  pounds,  for  a  girl  who  has  not 
a  shilling,  you  will  think,  I  suppose,  an  hand- 
some offer  ? 

I  despise  thy  offer,  and  thyself  for  making  it ; 
and,  to  end  this  ridiculous  conversation,  thou 
shalt  know  my  mind  in  a  few  words.  The  only 
just  ideas  of  punishment  appear  to  me  to  be 
these,— to  deter  the  offender,  and  others  also, 
from  similar  practices,  and  to  spread  the  igno- 
miny of  evil  deeds  as  far  as  possible,  that  they 
may  be  held  in  abhorrence,  and  may  be  cautions 
to  the  unwary.  Thy  brother's  money,  if  that  is 
the  reparation,  thou  shalt  see  given  to  seme 
foundation  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Well,  sir,  I  will  now  return  your  frankness  ; 
my  brother  is  determined  to  withdraw  from  this 
country,  in  order  to  elude  your  process,  if  you 
resolve  to  proceed  in  it. 

Part  of  my  end  will  be  answered  by  it.  _  I 
shall  be  easy  on  Miss  Ross's  account.  It  will 
be  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  public  sentence.  If  he  goes  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  employment  may  correct 
his  follies.  Asa  friend,  I  advise  him  to  this ; 
and  I  advise  him  to  it  as  an  enemy. 

Then,  if  he  pursues  this  course,  we  part 
friends  ? 

We  do.  I  wish  the  young  man  good,  not 
evil. 

Thus  ended  this  adventure.  The  Honour- 
able Mr  Corrane  stole  away,  and  Kitty  again 
felt  the  sweets  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  She 
lived  the  darling  of  the  good  old  quaker,  the 
distributor  of  his  bounties,  and  the  nurse  of  his 
infirmities.  About  a  year  since,  she  closed  his 
eyes  for  ever.  A  little  before  that  event,  she  re- 
ceived by  an  American  vessel  a  packet  from  her 
lover  :  It  contained  a  penitential  letter,  and  his 
will.  Though  the  Honourable  Mr  Corrane  was 
of  the  Protestant,  if  of  any  faith,  he  began  this 
last  work  like  a  good  Catholic,  with  confession. 
He  took  a  review  of  past  occurrences,  and  gave 
a  tolerably  ample  and  humiliating  detail  of  the 
ideas  which  served  him  for  motives  in  the  several 
transactions  he  had  had  with  her,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, of  the  last.  He  owned  his  intentions  were 
to  have  enjoyed  her  at  any  rate,  that  fatal  night 
that  undid  him,  and  to  have  carried  her,  dead 
or  alive,  the  next  day,  to  a  habitation  of  his  own 


in  the  county  of  Connaught.  From  this  letter  I 
have  been  enabled  to  explain  many  workings  of 
the  young  gentleman's  mind,  which  must  have 
appeared  to  you  fiction  or  conjecture ;  but  in- 
deed my  history  is  much  more  faithful  than  you 
will  believe,  till  I  have  informed  you  of  one  little 
circumstance,  which  will  probably  account  for 
my  being  so  deep  in  the  lady's  secrets.  In  plain 
truth,  Harry,  she  has  the  honour  at  present  to 
be  a  counsellor's  lady,  and  has  changed  her 
name  to  Wyman.  The  reason  of  this  phenome- 
non is,  that  after  I  had  seen  the  beauties  of  her 
face,  and  found  that  they  were  to  those  of  her 
mind  as  number  to  infinity,  I  got  no  quiet  by 
day,  and  very  little  by  night.  Cases  multiplied 
upon  cases.  I  wrote  into  Ireland — I  received 
for  answer,  That  those  who  knew  her  agreed 
she  was  the  best  woman  in  it.  I  grew  sicker 
and  sicker,  and  at  length  laid  my  case  before  her, 
as  she  had  formerly  done  hers  before  me.  A 
long  time  she  refused  to  prescribe  any  medicines 
but  those  which  turned  my  stomach.  It  is  true, 
that  when  the  first  symptoms  of  my  disorder 
became  visible,  she  attempted  to  cure  me  by  a 
frank  confession  of  her  original  ruin.  It  would 
not  do.  Out  of  pure  pity,  she  condescended  to 
apply  the  last  remedy,  and  it  has  succeeded  with 
me  so  well  and  so  happily,  that  I  wish  thee  in 
the  arms  of  Annabella,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Looking  a  little  back,  I  see  I  have  brought 
this  lady's  affairs  to  a  period  something  before 
the  time.  The  Honourable  Mr  Corrane's  will 
contained  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds ;  he 
was  dying  when  he  made  it  at  St  Lucia.  The 
next  ships  confirmed  his  death.  The  legacy  was 
punctually  paid.  The  good  quaker  left  effects  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds  ;  eight 
of  these  he  gave  to  Kitty  ;  two  to  the  children 
of  Singleton  ;  two  more  amongst  other  friends  ; 
and  the  remainder  to  sundry  Dublin  charities. 
Two  of  Kitty's-  eight  she  immediately  consigned 
over  in  full  property  to  Polly  Singleton,  who 
gave  her  own  amongst  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
Five  hundred  she  gave  her  father,  and  the  rest 
to, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Wyman. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Sels. 

Since  my  last,  we  have  two  of  your  letters, 
dear  Wyman ;  the  first,  a  continuation  of  Miss 
Ross's  story,  which  you  have  kindly  contrived 
so  as  to  hang  us  up,  ad  libitum,  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation.  The  last  contains  memoirs 
of  the  great  Lord  Winterbottom.  "  Wish  well 
to  your  enemies,"  William,  is  an  admirable  pre- 
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oept,  but  difficult  in  practice.  My  present  feel- 
ings concerning  this  noble  statesman,  convince 
me  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  Chris- 
tian perfection. 

Captain  O'Donnel  has  but  just  left  us.  His 
blunders,  his  sense,  his  prejudices,  his  adhe- 
rence to  modern  honour,  and  his  strong  addic- 
tion to  eternal  honesty,  form  as  whimsical  a 
mixture  as  man  can  well  be  composed  of.  We 
parted  on  both  sides  with  regret.  His  regiment 
is  quartered  at  Vienne ;  so  that,  possibly,  we  may 
see  him  again  on  our  return  from  Italy. 

Not  to  have  seen  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy  would 
have  been  an  offence  unpardonable ;  and  not  to 
share  this  satisfaction  with  our  friends  in  the 
best  way  we  can,  is  unpardonable  also.  I  am 
going  to  describe  them. 

Yes,  says  Sir  George,  in  answer  to  an  obser- 
vation of  Sir  Ambrose  Archer's,  as  we  were  go- 
ing slowly  along  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  return- 
ing in  the  evening  to  our  inn— Yes  ;  to  reach 
the  summit  of  any  art  or  science,  without  being 
instituted  in  its  elements  when  young,  is  an  in- 
stance of  rare  genius  indeed. 

Behold  in  me  that  rare  genius,  answers  a  thin, 
spare  gentleman,  who  overtook  us  at  that  instant. 

Y  ou  are  foreigners,  gentlemen,  continues  he ; 
ultra  montani,  I  know  it  by  your  bad  Italian  ; 
but  though  you  lived  apud  ultimam  Thule,  my 
fame  must  have  reached  your  ears.  I  am  the  re- 
nowned pedagogue  of  Nibbiano. 

The  renowned  pedagogue  of  Nibbiano,  seeing 
us  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  went  on 
thus : — Once  I  was  a  peasant  of  Piedmont,  a 
lump  of  unformed  clay ;  now,  I  have  given  a 
new  edition  of  Statius,  cum  notis  variorum,  all 
wrote  by  myself.  I  have  taught  four  hundred 
boys  to  read— or  seem  to  read.  I  have  whipped 
them  well.  Many  were  youths  of  happy  me- 
mory. On  whatsoever  soil  their  lot  shall  cast 
them,  they  will  remember  their  preceptor.  And 
all  this  blaze  of  glory,  I  owe  to  nothing  more  or 
less  than  being  a  cuckold. 

The  devil !  says  Sir  George.  The  incident  in- 
deed is  common  enough  ■  but  to  grow  immortal 
by  it,  is  rare  felicity.  At  the  inn  before  you,  we 
design  this  evening  to  make  ourselves  as  happy 
as  men  unknown  to  fame  can  expect  to  be. 
Condescend,  learned  sir,  to  favour  us  with  your 
society.  Instruct  us  in  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  this  very  common  and  extraordinary 
event.  We  also  have  happy  memories,  and  will 
remember  our  preceptor. 

Enough,  replies  the  schoolmaster;  a  desire 
of  instruction  is  mentis  ingenues  signum  ;  I  de- 
vote myself  this  evening  to  your  service. 

The  inn  was  the  best  in  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni ;  for  it  had  a  large  parlour,  furnished 
with  two  beaufets,  containing  the  glass  and  china 
ware,  and  all  the  elegant  utensils  of  a  country 
inn.  It  is  true,  this  occasioned  a  perpetual  com-, 
meation  (I  wish  the  word  was  naturalized)  be- 
twixt the  beaufets  and  the  kitchen ;  an  incon* 
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venience  for  which  the  landlady  consoled  her^ 
self,  because  she  was  able  by  it  to  keep  her 
guests  awake ;  and  her  guests,  because  it  was 
irremediable. 

Arranging  ourselves,  then,  in  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  circle,  of  which  the  fire  was  the  cen- 
tre, with  two  bottles  of  unimported  wine  before 
us,  see  us  prepared  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  whimsical  preceptor. 

Thirty  years  since,  says  he,  I  was  a  peasant 
of  Piedmont,  and  rented  a  moderate  farm,  under 
the  fathers  of  the  convent  of  Polimo.  I  married 
a  pretty  creature,  with  eyes  as  black  as  ebony, 
and  sparkling  like  diamonds.  Of  wit,  she  had 
enough  ;  of  devotion,  something  to  spare. 

Since  I  became  a  man  of  science,  I  have  been 
diligent  in  the  inquiry  whether  an  ancient  or  a 
modern  Roman  had  the  power  to  devote  most 
time  to  the  outside  of  religion ;  and  I  find  the 
ancient  might  sacrifice,  and  the  modern  mass 
away,  a  dozen  hours  per  diem  in  all  holiness. 
But  these  essential  duties,  as  the  parsons  call 
them,  are  only  for  the  rich  ;  poor  folk  must  be 
the  devil's  property  for  want  of  time.  My  wife, 
however,  did  as  well  as  she  could ;  her  rosary 
of  fifteen  paternoster,  and  ten  times  fifteen  ave 
maria  beads,  performed  its  destined  business, 
even  whilst  the  cows  were  milking  ;  and  before 
all  things,  she  preferred  the  sacred  duty  of  con- 
fession. 

My  house  happened  to  be  within  an  evening's 
walk  of  the  convent,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
good  fathers  would  often  call  in,  and  bestow 
upon  me  a  few  pious"  exhortations.  Father  Paul, 
in  particular,  my  wife's  confessor,  overflowed  in 
zeal  and  kindness  ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  mor- 
tification to  me,  that  one  profane  business  or 
other  prevented  my  reaping  the  full  harvest  of 
his  holy  admonitions. 

One  morn,  one  fatal  morn  !  sad  presage  of  fu- 
ture misfortunes,  I  broke  my  plough.  Return- 
ing to  the  house,  I  asked  my  little  girl,  who  be- 
gan to  lisp,  where  was  her  mother  ? 

Tontessing,  daddy,  wid  Fader  Paul. 

Confessing,  says  I,  is  a  good  work,  and  ought 
to  be  secret ;  I'll  not  interrupt  them.  And  where 
are  they,  Annetti  ? 

In  mammy's  tamber. 

In  mammy's  chamber  !  Humph  !  A  very  fool- 
ish fit  of  curiosity  seized  me  all  of  a  sudden,  to 
know  what  kind  of  sins  my  pious  wife  could 
possibly  have  upon  her  hands.  I  crept  softly 
into  the  next  chamber  ;  the  partition  wall  was 
old  wainscot,  terribly  out  of  repair.  Through 
one  of  the  chinks  I  perceived  the  holy  father's 
cowl  and  mantle  lying  upon  a  chair.  The  hour 
of  penance  had  succeeded  that  of  confession,  and 
the  good  Father  Paul  was  actually  chastising  his 
penitent  with  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow.  But 
as  it  was  a  kind  of  penance  which  foolish  hus- 
bands are  apt  to  think  they  have  the  sole  right 
of  inflicting,  this  invasion  of  property  gave  me 
the  heartburn.   So  great;  however,  was  my  re- 
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verence  for  holy  men,  that  I  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
mit the  least  thought  of  vengeance.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  sneaked  down  into  the  stable,  where  I 
amused  myself  with  scratching  my  pate,  and 
gnawing  my  thumbs,  till  I  saw  Father  Paul  de- 
part. Then  taking  a  pliant  plant,  I  slipped  un- 
observed into  the  confessional  room,  where  I 
found  the  bed  as  composed  as  if  it  had  never 
sinned.  I  called  up  my  wife.  Come  hither,  my 
pretty  Annetti,  says  I,  and  tell  me  what  Father 
Paul  and  you  have  been  about  so  long  in  this 
room  ? 

I  have  been  at  confession. 

And  what  did  you  confess,  Annetti  ? 

La,  now,  Benedict,  as  if  you  did  not  know 
what  a  sin  it  is  to  tell. 

Well,  I  hope  you  got  absolution,  Annetti  ? 

Yes,  sure. 

Then  you  are  fit  for  Heaven,  whither  I  design 
to  send  you  as  soon  as  possible,  (taking  out  a 
clasp-knife.)  Annetti  plumpt  upon  her  knees. 
It  was  impossible  to  kill  her  in  that  attitude ;  so 
I  only  beat  her  till  she  fainted  away. 

At  that  time  of  day,  gentlemen,  my  ideas  of 
cuckoldom  were  quite  unphilosophic  ;  passion 
had  the  ascendant.  An  experience  of  thirty  years 
has  taught  me  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  pecca- 
dillo ;  and  if  a  woman  has  no  other  fault  than 
making  her  husband  a  cuckold,  she  is  a  good 
woman. 

I  left  my  wife  in  the  chamber,  and  stalked 
heroically  into  an  adjoining  field.  I  wanted  to 
reason,  but  my  blood  was  too  warm ;  1  could, 
therefore,  only  agitate  the  question,  whether  I 
should  stay  and  bear  my  infamy,  or  run  away 
and  leave  it  behind.  It  was  a  terrible  conflict, 
and  might  have  lasted  to  this  hour  for  aught  I 
know,  if  Annetti  herself  had  not  determined  it. 
I  saw  her  steal  out  of  the  house,  and  take  the 
road  to  the  convent  like  a  lapwing.  Oh  ho,  says 
I,  if  thou  art  going  to  raise  that  hornet's  nest 
about  my  ears,  I  must  carry  them  away  from  the 
buzz.  So  slipping  back  into  the  house,  I  put  on 
my  best  apparel,  broke  open  the  money-drawer, 
robbed  myself,  and  ran  away  with  the  booty  ; 
nor  did  I  give  myself  a  day's  repose,  till,  like 
another  Hannibal,  I  had  passed  the  Po. 

By  this  time,  my  blood  stood  at  temperate ; 
consequently,  I  could  better  see  the  road  before 
me.  From  a  peasant  of  Piedmont,  I  had  ad- 
vanced myself  to  the  dignity  of  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  I  had  seven-and-twenty  pistoles  in 
my  purse  to  maintain  it. 

Of  all  the  variety  of  habits  worn  by  the  mind 
of  man,  I  had  a  peculiar  aversion  to  black ;  I 
never  dressed  mine  in  it  for  an  hour,  except 
when  my  belly  was  empty ;  and  whilst  my  pis- 
toles lasted,  it  was  as  seldom  so,  as  Apicius  him- 
self could  have  wished.  During  this  happy  pe- 
riod, I  saw,  like  Ulysses,  many  men  and  many 
manners  •  but  when  my  unhappy  purse  had 
breathed  its  last,  I  saw  fewer  of  both  than  I  liked. 
I  was  '•hen  obliged  to  bid  adieu  to  splendid  cities, 


and  traverse  the  plains  from  plough  to  plough. 
During  this  peregrination,  which  lasted  near  ten 
years,  it  must  be  owned,  fames  et  macies  made 
themselves  too  familiar  with  my  person,  and  at 
length  fairly  drove  me  to  the  shelter  of  a  brick- 
kiln, at  the  little  town  of  Nibbiano,  where  I 
hired  myself  for  the  summer. 

My  humble  lodging  happened  to  be  next  door 
to  a  school  of  some  reputation,  where  forty  or 
fifty  boys  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
were  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Besides  this,  the  master  gave  two  hours 
of  every  evening  to  the  instruction  of  young  peo- 
ple who  were  obliged  to  labour  in  the  day.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  writ,  read,  and 
docuor  docueris'd  well  enough  for  a  peasant ;  but 
it  was  all  lost,  and  the  whim  seized  me  of  reco- 
vering it.  See  me,  then,  at  school  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  hunting  through  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  ar- 
dent in  the  chase.  The  master  was  an  old  man, 
who,  living  a  bachelor  to  his  grand  climacteric, 
had  saved  money,  and  a  year  before  indulged 
himself  with  a  young  wife.  She  and  the  school 
together  bore  too  hard  upon  him ;  and  as  he  had 
taken  a  sort  of  liking  to  me,  he  offered  me,  upon 
the  approach  of  winter,  my  board  for  my  assist- 
ance. I  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  received  into 
the  house. 

I  was  now,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
and  eat  science  at  every  meal.  Undoubtedly  we 
were  a  learned  family ;  for  Mrs  Padilli  herself 
was  imbued  cum  bonis  Uteris,  chiefly  extracted 
from  an  excellent  folio,  called  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  The  good  creature  was  never  without 
miracles  for  cur  entertainment ;  one  more  ex- 
alted than  another.  That  of  St  Anthony,  if  I 
do  not  mistake  the  saint,  reached  the  true  pin- 
nacle of  the  sublime.  The  head  of  this  good 
man,  the  blood-thirsty  heathens  struck  off  at  a 
single  blow.  Escaped  from  the  murderous  axe, 
it  rolled  itself  seventy-four  yards  up  a  hill.  St 
Anthony  got  up  from  the  block,  hobbled  after 
his  poor  head  as  fast  as  he  could,  took  it  up, 
kissed  it,  and  putting  it  under  his  arm,  walked 
home  to  his  own  house,  several  leagues  off,  and 
there  buried  his  poor  head  and  himself,  reading 
the  service  of  the  dead  all  the  while,  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  edification  of  a  crowded  audi- 
ence. 

But  a  woman  may  be  a  good  wife,  even  though 
she  does  believe  in  miracles ;  and  I  think  Italy 
never  produced  a  better.  She  honoured  and 
obeyed  her  husband  wonderfully,  and  the  old 
man  confessed  himself  happier  in  the  autumn, 
than  he  had  been  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
his  life.  I  have,  says  he,  but  two  things  to  plague 
me ;  rheumatism,  and  the  want  of  a  boy  to  make 
a  Pythagoras  of. 

Mr  Arnaud,  says  the  good  Mrs  Padilli,  one 
day  in  the  second  year  of  my  abode  with  them, 
what  a  pity  it  is  my  master  did  not  marry  before; 
he  was  past  getting  children  ! 
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Great  pity,  Mrs  Padilli. 

Not  to  have  an  heir  to  his  means ;  so  much 
as  he  longs  for  one  too. 

A  thousand  pities  indeed,  Mrs  Padilli. 

To  be  sure  it's  a  great  sin,  and  a  great  shame, 
for  a  married  woman  to  let  another  man  touch 
her.  I  wonder  how  a  woman  can  look  up  after. 
Sure  I  never  could. 

This  was  a  case,  however,  in  which  Mrs  Pa- 
dilli happened  to  be  mistaken  ;  for  neither  her 
spotless  virtue,  nor  my  exalted  philosophy,  could 
get  the  victory  over  Satan  and  our  senses,  and 
yet  the  good  woman,  in  a  little  time,  looked  up 
very  well  after  it. 

In  this  state  of  sin  I  lived  about  three  years, 
when  it  pleased  Heaven,  by  taking  old  Padilli 
to  itself,  to  call  me  back  again  to  righteousness ; 
for  it  became  the  widow's  interest,  a#d,for  aught 
I  know,  her  inclination,  to  offer  me  her  beau- 
teous self  in  marriage.  I  considered  the  matter 
in  all  its  lights,  celestial  and  terrestrial.  The 
canon  laws,  and  the  civil  laws,  equally  prohibit- 
ed two  wives  at  a  time  ;  but  unless  canonists 
and  lawyers  were  conjurors,  I  thought  I  had  lit- 
tle to  fear.  In  short,  I  settled  the  matter  with 
my  conscience,  and  wedded  the  widow  in  six 
months. 

Fourteen  years  I  lived  with  her,  enjoying  all 
the  solid  comforts  of  matrimony,  except  chil- 
dren. All  this  time  I  increased  my  learning, 
my  reputation,  my  school,  and  my  money. 
Whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the 
Father  only,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
whether  my  old  wife  was  alive,  or  my  new  one 
made  me  a  cuckold,  were  mysteries  into  which 
I  never  cared  to  inquire ;  and  I  question  but 
I  was  altogether  as  happy  in  ignorance,  as  a 
revelation  of  these  points  would  have  made  me. 
At  length  it  pleased  Atropos  to  cut  the  thread 
of  my  Nibbiano  spouse's  life.  I  bore  it  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher.  But  I  have  since 
found  that,  in  some  particulars,  my  tranquil- 
lity is  vulnerable.  I  took  into  my  house  a 
decent  hand-maid,  who  got  herself  with  child 
without  my  leave ;  under  whose  administration, 
indeed,  my  wine  never  went  sour  by  too  long 
keeping  :  But  my  money,  now  my  greatest  com- 
fort in  life,  marched  speedily  off  for  extraordi- 
naries.  History  and  experience  have  both  taught 
me,  that  troops  serving  for  pay  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  ;  my  last  and  present  mercenary  is 
an  old  woman,  whom  I  took  upon  character, 
that  of  being  the  stingiest  old  devil  in  Italy.  It 
is  true,  1  have  saved  more  money  during  her 
reign,  but  my  house  stinks  of  dirt,  and  all  things 
animate  or  inanimate  within  it. 

Reflecting  upon  these  and  other  crosses,  and, 
above  all,  upon  the  nature  of  woman,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a  silken 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  and  that  it  was  the 
wisest  way  to  take  the  world,  women  and  all,  as 
we  found  it ;  for,  after  all,  if  we  have  rats,  fleas, 
and  monks  to  plague  mankind,  we  have  farmers 


and  schoolmasters  for  its  nourishment  and  in- 
formation. 

My  dear  Annetti,  says  I,  had  but  one  fault ; 
all  I  have  to  fear  is  that  old  Time  should  have 
physicked  her  out  of  it,  and  substituted  half  a 
dozen  in  its  room.  Let  us  try,  but  let  us  go 
warily  about  it.  So  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
our  month's  vacation,  mounted  my  mule,  and, 
without  fear  of  discovery,  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  my  youthful  joys  and  sorrows.  Everything 
was  changed.  The  convent  razed  to  the  ground. 
My  house  turned  into  the  country  seat  of  a  Pied- 
montese  nobleman,  and  the  name  of  Benedict 
Arnaud  unknown.    My  wife  had  relations  at 

St  Remi  

And  so  have  you,  Benedict,  says  the  landlady 
of  the  house,  rushing  into  the  room. 
Benedict  crossed  himself. 
Old  Time,  I  suppose,  says  she,  has  physicked 
me  out  of  your  memory,  Benedict ;  but  I  knew 
you  the  moment  you  entered  the  house.  But  I 
have  learnt  discretion  as  well  as  yourself,  and 
better,  too,  perhaps ;  for  though  you  have  got 
learning,  you  don't  seem  to  have  added  much 
to  your  stock  of  wisdom,  or  else  you  would  not 
have  been  so  forward  to  have  exposed  your  in- 
significance to  strangers. 

This  was  a  palpable  hit.  Poor  Benedict  shrug- 
ged up  his  shoulders,  looked  round  upon  us, 
and  spoke  not  a  word. 

I  have  heard  your  story,  Benedict,  continues 
the  good  woman,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  hear 
mine,  and  God  knows  which  of  us  is  most  to 
blame.  I  am  sure  1  loved  you  as  well  as  my 
own  eyes,  for  all  what  I  did  with  Father  Paul, 
which  was  only  for  my  soul's  sake,  and  out  of 
no  ill  will  to  you. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  dear  Annetti,  says  the 
preceptor,  let  us  forget  and  forgive.  I  will  carry 

thee  to  Nibbiano — and  

No ;  there  goes  two  words  to  that  bargain, 
Benedict.  I  have  been  married  as  well  as  you, 
and  am  mistress  of  this  inn,  and,  thank  God,  well 
to  pass.  And  your  daughter  is  well  married  at 
St  Remi,  and  has  made  you  a  grandfather ;  and 
here  I  will  live  and  die,  Benedict.  If  you  will 
do  the  same,  well  and  good — if  not,  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  We  are  past  our  childish  days,  I 
hope.— Gentlemen,  shall  I  send  in  supper  ? 
If  you  please,  ma'am. 

Abi  in  malum  rem,  pessime,  says  the  school- 
master, grinning  at  her  as  she  left  the  room. 
This  smells  confoundedly  of  my  return  to  Nib- 
biano alone.    Your  opinion,  messieurs  ? 

Your  lady,  says  Sir  George,  has  two  fine  black 
eyes,  and  they  seem  to  speak  a  language  per-- 
fectly  intelligible.  If,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  your  life,  you  had  practised  passive  obedience 
on  board  a  Turkish  galley,  it  would  have  been 
a  fine  preparation ;  but  you  have  unfortunately 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  unlimited  au- 
thority as  well  as  she.  If  you  can  divest  your- 
self of  royalty,  indeed,  or  use  it  only  over 
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such  fellows  as  Julius  Ccesar,  or  Alexander  the 
Great  

I !  I !  says  the  schoolmaster,  I  submit  to  a  fe- 
male reign  !  I,  who  have  given  a  new  edition  of 
Statius !  I,  who  have  enlightened  a  new  race 
of  men ! 

Even  so,  Benedict,  for  all  your  big  words, 
says  the  landlady,  bringing  in  the  first  dish. 
Nobody  shall  command  here  but  myself.  If  you 
choose  to  enjoy  yourself  in  ease,  smoke  your 
pipe,  and  be  quiet — So  

Otium  cum  dignitate,  mi  didascule,  says  Sir 
Ambrose  ;  embrace  it  by  all  means. 

LiteSj  cum  dcdecore,  opinor,  returns  the  school- 
master. No — I  will  return  to  Nibbiano ;  I  will 
live  and  die  a  master.  Or  stay — and  assert  my 
rights.    Am  I  not  your  husband  ? 

No,  indeed,  are  you  not,  Benedict,  without  my 
leave  ;  and  you'll  never  get  it  by  swelling  your- 
self with  pride  and  vanity,  and  speaking  your 
words  like  a  tragedy  man.  It's  law  here,  when  a 
man  leaves  his  wife,  and  does  not  let  her  know 
he  is  alive  for  seven  years,  she  may  marry 
again  if  she  will.  I  staid  eleven  years,  Bene- 
dict, and  many  a  bitter  bit  of  black  bread  have 
I  eat  wet  with  my  tears.  I  got  to  be  servant 
here,  and  the  master  took  a  liking  to  me,  and 
offered  to  marry  me.  What  could  I  do  better  ? 
From  the  day  of  our  marriage  he  never  inter- 
fered with  me  one  hour  in  the  management  of 
this  house ;  but  eat,  and  drank,  and  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  died  in  peace.  And  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  do  the  same,  Benedict,  do  it  and  welcome. 

The  worthy  schoolmaster  soon  perceived,  that 
though  a  master  of  languages,  he  was  much  his 
wife's  inferior  in  her  mother-tongue,  and,  for 
the  present,  he  gave  up  the  point  in  dispute  ; 
only  telling  us,  he  would  stay  one  week,  just  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  all  his  wife's  good  qualities, 
and  then  return  to  Nibbiano,  to  ponder  his  fu- 
ture destiny  at  leisure.  As  we  set  out  early  in 
the  morning,  we  saw  him  no  more ;  and  this 
being  all  I  have  to  say  of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy, 
I  have  just  to  inform  you,  we  shall  set  out  in 
two  days  for  Italy. 

Dear  Wyman,  farewell. 

Henry  Osmond. 

P.  S.  This  vile  detestable  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom  !  By  heaven  I  will  pursue  him  through  the 
world.  Sir  Ambrose  Archer  has  this  day  a  letter 
from  Miss  Peggy  Whitaker,  that  she  fears  this 
cursed  lord  has  got  Annabella  into  his  power 
by  stratagem.  She  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
south  of  France.  I  cannot  be  particular.  We 
are  flying  into  Languedoc. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Montpelier. 

I  swear  to  thee,  dear  Harry,  by  the  head 
of  Petrarch,  the  most  evangelical  of  lovers,  that 


it  is  by  no  means  necessary  thou  shouldst  die 
for  Annabella  ;  because  it  will  neither  benefit 
her,  thyself,  the  world,  or  anything,  or  any- 
body in  it. 

This  apostrophe,  dear  Wyman,  I  addressed 
a  few  minutes  since  to  Mr  Henry  Osmond,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  desolation,  has  betaken  himself  to  his 
bed,  in  order  to  torment  himself — at  his  ease. 
For  you  must  know,  sir,  that  the  brisk  and  ra- 
pid motion  of  a  chaise,  Anglice  driven ;  with 
the  numerous  objects  that  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  eyes,  if  they  are  open ;  if  not,  to 
the  ears ;  are  unfriendly  to  the  propagation  of 
the  gentle  sorrows  of  love,  which  requires  a 
mind  disengaged,  and  at  full  liberty  to  hatch 
and  brood  over  its  own  plagues.  So  that  Harry, 
from  the  very  hour  he  shook  hands  with  the 
good  old  parson  of  Sels,  and  stepped  into  the 
vehicle  to  Sir  George  and  me,  has  been  ill  at  ease, 
and  perfectly  unable  to  lie  down  in  the  lap  of 
sorrow,  quietly,  for  a  single  moment. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  did  fret  the  young 
gentleman,  and  rendered  his  responses  some- 
thing adust,  which  means,  I  believe,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  Sir  George,  who  pleasantly  pre- 
tends to  a  monopoly  of  these,  did  not  relish  the 
invasion  of  his  property  ;  and  as  he  is  not  over 
indulgent  to  human  weakness,  neither  his  own 
nor  another's,  and  especially  that  which  springs 
from  love,  he  applied  the  satirical  lash  to  this 
naked  part  of  Harry  a  little  too  mercilessly. 

No  !  nothing  in  nature  can  be  wiser  than 
this  expedition.  Like  the  Amadises  of  old,  thou 
art  roaming  the  world  in  quest  of  a  woman ;  and 
when  thou  hast  found  her,  thou  hast  found  a 
blister,  which  thy  wisdom,  if  it  is  able,  will 
render  perpetual.  Now,  in  order  that  thy  ro- 
mance may  make  its  due  figure  in  the  world,  it 
is  necessary  that  thou  poppest  upon  thy  Statira, 
at  the  instant  she  is  going  to  be  devoured  by 
some  giant.  But  is  thy  magician  ready,  Harry  ? 
otherwise,  considering  how  many  instants  there 
are  in  duration,  and  how  many  yards  of  ground 
in  France,  of  which  she  can  only  occupy  one  at 
a  time,  the  odds  are  so  prodigiously  against  thee, 
that  I  am  in  despair. 

It  is  out  of  pure  kindness  that  you  apply  this 
caustic,  Sir  George,  replies  Harry  ;  to  enure  me 
to  this  blister  beforehand.  But  are  all  women 
adders,  because  you  have  been  stung? 

Serpents,  Harry;  some  fascinate  you  with 
their  gilded  scales  ;  some,  like  the  basilisk,  look 
you  dead ;  some,  like  the  viper,  cling  and  sting ; 
the  best,  like  the  harmless  snake,  only  pester 
you  with  eternal  hisses. 

Well,  Sir  George,  I  don't  think  you  at  all  to 
be  envied,  that  you  have  never  acquired  a  taste 
for  these  hissings.  I  have,  and  am  neither  to  be 
reasoned  nor  rallied  out  of  it.  Spare  me,  there- 
fore, dear  brother,  and  scarify  Sir  Ambrose 
here,  who  is  as  far  gone  as  myself ;  only  hea- 
ven has  blessed  him  with  the  gift  of  inaudible 
sighing. 
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Guilty,  or  not  guilty,  Archer?  says  Sir  George. 

Guilty  of  loving,  but  not,  like  Harry,  ad  mi- 
sericordiam.  There  is  a  girl  in  the  world,  whose 
pretty  kisses  I  confess  I  have  a  taste  for,  and 
whose  kisses  I  would  do  much  to  obtain.  That 
is  to  say,  I  would  ride  a  thousand  leagues  in  a 
post-chaise ;  bully  half  a  dozen  lovers,  or  kill  a 
giant;  sigh  now  and  then  inwardly;  or  kiss 
her  pattens  behind  a  door;  but  as  to  losing  my 
composure,  my  sleep,  or  my  appetite — —no. 
These  are  serious  things,  over  which,  whilst  I 
can  help  it,  no  woman  shall  have  dominion. 

Well,  says  Sir  George,  this  is  a  tolerable  com- 
promise ;  but,  after  all,  I  believe  my  ancient 
system  of  loving  no  mortal  alive  but  myself,  was 
the  best  calculated  for  happiness.  Whence  arise 
all  the  fond  complaints  of  violated  love,  and 
broken  friendship,  but  from  a  frail  dependence 
upon  others  ? 

Faith,  Sir  George,  under  certain  limitations, 
the  maxim  of  depending  upon  one's  self  for  hap- 
piness, is  a  good  one  ;  and  as  worthy  a  wise  man 
as  any  stoical  apothegm  whatever. 

I  have  but  one  objection,  says  Harry,  that,  with- 
out this  dependence  on  others,  the  devil  a  bit  of 
this  said  happiness  is  to  be  got,  great  or  small. 

Thus,  says  Sir  George,  do  people  dispute.  If 
the  good  priest  of  Sels  was  here,  he  would  con- 
vince us  in  fifteen  minutes  that  we  were  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  and  that  the  apparent  disagree- 
ment arose  from  our  having  different  ideas  to  our 
two  leading  words,  happiness  and  dependence. 
But  there  is  no  hopes  of  settling  the  matter  at  the 
cursed  rate  we  drive. 

Zoons,  brother,  says  Harry,  we  go  like  dormice. 

Sir  George  began  to  whistle.  Then,  theatri- 
cally, Methinks,  says  he,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
from  Mont  Blanc  to  Montpelier,  if  I  could  en- 
joy my  Annabella  there  without  a  rival:  but 
pox  on  this  Lord  Winterbottom  ! 

Would  to  heaven,  brother,  you  had  a  little 
more  feeling. 

Would  to  heaven,  Harry,  replies  Sir  George, 
I  had  a  little  less,  or  these  roads  were  a  little 
smoother. 

We  dined  at  Geneva.  After  which,  Sir  George 
said,  Harry,  you  and  I  made  an  exchange  of 
character  this  morning,  now  let  us  make  a  change 
of  plan. 

Dear  brother,  are  you  angry  ? 

At  myself,  Harry,  for  having  endeavoured  un- 
feelingly to  wound  a  mind  too  deeply  wounded 
before.  But,  to  say  truth,  I  was  not  well,  and 
the  motion  was  too  much  for  me. 

How  could  I  be  so  inattentive  !  Forgive  me, 
Sir  George. 

Freely,  Harry ;  and  thou  me.  And  if  ever 
any  matter  of  discord  should  arise  in  future  be- 
twixt us,  let  us  think  of  the  parson  of  Sels,  who, 
whether  he  acts,  or  speaks,  or  preaches,  seems 
to  have  no  other  end  in  view,  but  to  make  bro- 
thers of  all  mankind.  Never  yet  did  I  see  a 
man  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  concord.  I 
leave  his  vale  with  regret. 


It  was  impossible  not  to  concur  in  an  opinion 
so  justly  founded.  Nay,  we  were  so  warmed 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues,  that  we 
made  a  libation  of  three  bottles  at  least  to  his 
memory.  We  might  have  honoured  it  more  by 
assuming  his  temperance ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
praise  than  imitate. 

And  now  for  Sir  George's  plan.— Professor 

M  ,  of  Milan,  and  I,  had  formerly  exchanged 

some  letters  about  the  possible  and  impossible 
roots  of  cubic  equations,  and  concerning  the 
best  method  of  determining  fluents  from  given 
fluxions ;  and  I  cannot  pardon  myself,  says  Sir 
George,  the  being  so  near  him,  and  not  embra- 
cing the  opportunity  of  talking  with  him  on 
these,  and  an  hundred  other  hobby-horsical 
matters  of  the  same  kind.  You  are  in  love, 
gentlemen  ;  concerning  which,  Euclid  has  given 
us  not  a  single  theorem.  So  when  I  attempt- 
ed the  science,  you  see  what  a  piece  of  work 
I  made  of  it.  I  shall  only  impede  your  pur- 
suits. Suffer  me  then  to  go  quietly  into  Italy, 
which  I  confess  my  heart  is  more  set  upon 
than  upon  Annabellas  and  Margarettas.  I  will 
establish  my  head-quarters  at  Milan,  and  will 
leave  a  servant  there  to  forward  your  letters, 
in  case  I  make  long  excursions,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  join  you  again  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  as  soon  as  these  blustry  love-storms  are 
over.  . 

We  began  to  express  our  unhappmess  at  the 
separation. 

I  thought  so,  says  Sir  George ;  half  at  least 
of  this  world's  politeness  is  mere  grimace,  and 
a  contention  against  the  very  things  we  wish. 
But  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  upon  my  honour, 
and  by  St  Patrick,  as  O'Donnel  says,  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  proposal ;  and  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  ? 

We  were  going  to  assure  him  earnestly  of  the 
contrary. 

What  a  pleasant  animal,  says  Sir  George,  is 
a  man  of  the  world  !  ready  to  swear  down  poor 
truth  forty  fathom  deep,  to  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  if  she  chance  to  shew  her  head  above  the 
surface,  rather  than  fail  in  the  least  point  of 
politeness.  Well,  gentlemen,  since,  as  you  say, 
my  company  is  so  extremely  agreeable  to  you, 
only  indulge  me  three  days  here  at  Geneva,  to 
talk  with  Mr  Euler,  from  Berlin,  concerning 
the  properties  of  nothing  and  infinity,  and  then 
I  will  bowl  with  you  into  Languedoc,  thirty 
miles  a-day,  with  all  imaginable  pleasure. 

Dear  Sir  George,  cries  Harry,  with  a  sort  of 
sheepish  air,  think  of  Annabella's  distress. 

Think  of  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola, 
Harry  ;  lines  which  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to 
other  lines,  and  yet  can  never  touch  if  you  draw 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  lines  which 
Annabella  and  thou  art  going  to  describe,  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  of  the  asymptotic  gender. 
However,  prithee  wait  with  patience  till  M.  Eu- 
ler and  I  have  settled  this  and  a  few  other  im- 
possible truths,  and  then  for  Love. 
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Well,  Sir  George,  says  Harry,  with  a  long 
sigli,  let  it  be  as  you  please. 

Then  I  please  to  go  into  Italy,  replies  Sir 
George ;  so,  thank  heaven,  I  have  not  taken  the 
order  of  politeness ;  if  I  had,  we  might  have 
plagued  one  another,  with  all  possible  civility 
and  affection,  for  aught  I  know,  a  thousand  Ger- 
man leagues. 

We  staid,  however,  writh  Sir  George,  this  even- 
ing, and  set  out  the  next  morning  for  Lyons. 
We  scarcely  saw  it.  The  plains  of  Languedoc, 
though  in  full  vintage,  Were  scampered  over 
without  a  single  dan  ce  with  the  sun-burnt  daugh- 
ters of  labour.  It  was  evident  there  was  nothing 
in  France  worth  seeing  but  Montpelier,  and  no- 
thing in  Montpelier  but  Annabella.  When  we 
arrived,  there  wras  no  Annabella  to  be  seen.  Three 
days  we  inquired  at  the  baths,  the  public  rooms, 
the  wralks,  the  assemblies ;  wre  obtained  a  list  of 
arrivals  ;  in  short,  we  convinced  ourselves  that 
no  such  people  were,  or  had  been,  there.  Os- 
mond fell  sick  ■  I  had  the  greatest  desire  in  the 
world  to  be  sick  also,  but  it  was  against  my  prin- 
ciples. Long  have  I  settled  the  point  with  my- 
self, that  grief  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  me- 
dicaments for  irremediable  misfortunes ;  and 
whilst  I  live,  I  Will  oppose  the  whole  tribe  of 
black  ideas,  with  the  cheerful  family  of  white. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Osmond  will  be  well 
enough  in  tw7o  or  three  days,  to  continue  his 
search ;  and  as  Peggy's  letter  to  me  said  she  had 
heard  from  her  sister  when  in  Paris,  thither  we 
shall  proceed.  Such  is  the  police  of  that  city, 
that  no  stranger  can  come  in,  or  go  out,  without 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  its  officers ;  and  as  peo- 
ple pay  the  government  a  tax  for  every  post  they 
travel,  they  may  be  so  much  the  more  easily 
traced. 

In  the  meantime,  wThat  can  I  do  better  than 
impart  to  you  a  portion  of  the  rich  fund  of  know- 
ledge I  have  acquired  by  my  travels  ?  What  if 
I  give  you  a  description  of  the  Glaciers  of  Sa- 
voy ?  Carry  you  to  the  top  of  Montblanc  ?  And 
tumble  you  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni  ?  I 
shall  cut  a  pitiful  figure  in  it,  after  the  agree- 
able Mr  Moore,  and  will,  therefore,  send  this 
letter  to  the  post,  give  Harry  his  febrifuge,  and 
go  to  sleep.  Adieu. 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Vienne. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  skein  of  scravelled  silk  ? 
Without  this  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  inside 
of  my  unfortunate  head,  which  has  a  tale  to 

tell — that  Oh,  for  the  powrers  of  a  German 

commentator  !  The  subject  is  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain Wychcrley  j  my  most  worthy  brother-in- 
law  ;  which  is  a  secret  I  could  have  informed 
you  of  ten  days  since ;  for  in  the  same  packet 
with  Miss  Peggy  Whitaker's  letter,  came  the 
following : — 


Dear  Brother, 
You  know  that  having  my  fortune  in  my 
own  power,  and  being  at  years  of  discretion,  I 
am  not  accountable  to  any  one  how  I  dispose  of 
my  person,  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  Cap- 
tain Wycherley.  To  be  sure  the  captain's  for- 
tune is  small,  but  his  connexions  are  great,  and 
so  is  his  love  and  honour ;  and  as  you,  brother, 
did  not  seem  to  think  of  matrimony,  it  was  more 
necessary  I  should ;  or  else,  you  know,  your  estate 
would  have  gone  to  a  distant  branch.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  angry  I  did  not  consult  you  upon  it, 
but  the  reason  was,  because  you  sided  with  Mr 
Davis  against  the  captain,  which  was  very  ex- 
traordinary, seeing  nobody  knows  nothing  of 
him.  The  3000/.  in  your  hands  the  captain 
designs  shall  lie  at  interest  where  it  is,  if  so  be 
you  behave  to  him  as  a  brother  ought;  and  de- 
sires his  love  and  respects.  So  I  remain  your 
loving  sister, 

Martha  Wycherley. 
P.  S.  We  are  going  a  tour  upon  the  Continent. 

Having  thus  proved  the  honour  of  my  rela- 
tionship, you  will  not  dispute  my  right  to  la- 
ment his  untimely  end,  which  happened  the 
night  before  last,  at  the  inn  in  which  I  now 
write ;  nor,  as  this  is  a  wrorld  of  wonders,  will 
you  think  it  very  extraordinary  if  he  should 
prove  to  have  been  some  little  acquaintance  for- 
merly of  Mrs  Wyman's.  But  let  us  get  into 
some  method. 

Osmond's  indisposition  terminated  in  a  slow 
nervous  fever,  which  was  by  no  means  dimi- 
nished by  his  impatience.  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  stay  at  Montpelier,  and  therefore 
determined  to  bring  him  to  this  town,  and  con- 
sign him  to  the  care  of  O'Donnel,  whilst  I  went 
post  to  Paris.  We  found  the  honest  Irishman 
under  an  arrest,  and  Wycherley  dead  in  the 
inn. 

There  are  in  O'Donnel's  regiment,  it  seems, 
eight  Irish  officers,  one  of  whom  proving  to  be 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Wycherley's,  he  stop- 
ped at  Vienne  (where,  by  the  by,  he  came  alone) 
to  have  a  night's  enjoyment.  That  this  might 
be  truly  Hibernian,  Wycherley's  friend  invites 
the  Irish  officers  only,  and  claret  is  ordered  in, 
not  by  single  boUles,  but  by  the  hospitable  Hi- 
bernian mode  of  dozens.  These  gentlemen  in 
general  are  men  of  worth  and  honour,  but  as 
most  men  have  some  sins  of  youth  to  answer  for, 
especially  in  the  love  way,  these  juvenile  of- 
fences became  the  subject-matter  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  several  stories  were  told  not  much 
indeed  to  the  honour  of  the  relators ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  moral  hour,  they  passed  off  tolera- 
bly well.  One,  indeed,  wotfta  at  any  other  time 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  pity  from  their  eyes,  but 
was  now  received  only  with  silent  disapprobation*. 

I  was  quartered  at  Amiens,  says  the  relatcr, 
and  saw  a  pretty  country  girl  bring  butter  and 
eggs  to  my  landlady  every  market  day.  I  threw 
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myself  in  her  way,  and  played  off  a  few  gallant- 
ries ;  the  poor  fool  seemed  to  be  more  frighted 
than  pleased.  She  had  two  miles  to  walk  home, 
I  often  contrived  to  join  her,  but  it  was  at  least 
two  months  before  she  would  permit  me  to  walk 
quietly  by  her  side,  and  two  more  before  she 
would  accept  of  a  present :  After  this  I  besie- 
ged her  by  storm,  and  she  capitulated  in  about 
another  month.  Two  things  happened  damned 
unlucky;  I  was  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon, 
and  our  route  came  for  a  march.  I  left  my  little 
girl  after  a  week's  enjoyment,  and  never  heard 
a  word  more  of  her,  till  I  received  a  letter,  writ, 
as  she  said,  with  her  own  dying  hand.  The  little 
fool  did  not  know  what  ailed  her,  so  never  ap- 
plied to  a  surgeon  till  past  cure.  Her  friends 
disclaimed  her,  and  she  was  sent  to  the  hospi- 
tal, where  shame,  anxiety,  and  the  disease,  put 
an  end  to  her  life  in  a  little  time.  I  was  sorry, 
damned  sorry ;  nay,  quite  uneasy  for  half  an 
hour  ;  but  what  signified  it  ?  She  was  dead, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

This  was  the  tale  of  Captain  Wycherley's 
friend,  and  it  emboldened  him  to  tell  his  own. 

Soon  after  I  got  my  commission  in  England, 
says  he,  I  took  coach  for  Holyhead,  in  order  to 
see  my  friends.  My  companions  were  a  brother 
officer,  and  a  quaker,  who  lived  at  Dublin.  In 
Wales,  we  took  up  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  upon,  poor  thing,  all  in  tears.  I  tried 
to  make  myself  agreeable  to  her  during  two  days 
we  waited  for  a  wind :  All  in  vain  ;  she  kept 
aloof.  I  could  only  expect  to  take  her  by  a  coup  de 
main.  I  sat  up  in  my  own  room  till  all  the 
house  was  asleep,  then,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  pocket  for  fear  of  accident,  crept  to  her 
chamber-door,  and  whispered  through  the  key- 
hole, that  the  house  was  on  fire.  But  a  whis- 
per would  not  do,  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  little 
more  noise.  At  length  I  waked  her,  and  the 
pretty  fool  jumps  out  of  bed,  throws  on  an  un- 
der petticoat,  and  opens  the  door.  I  catches  her 
in  my  arms,  locks  the  door  again,  and  carries 
her  back  to  bed.  I  would  have  done  the  thing 
quietly,  and  with  all  the  love  in  the  world,  but 
the  little  devil  made  such  a  kicking  and  scream- 
ing that  I  was  obliged  to  clap  my  hand  upon 
her  mouth,  and  begin  to  ravish  her  as  well  as  I 
could.  But  the  damned  quaker,  who  lay  in  the 
next  room,  burst  open  the  door,  and  without 
any  other  light  than  that  of  the  spirit,  seized 
me  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  slip  by  him,  and  be- 
gan bawling  with  all  his  might.  So,  damme,  I 
was  forced  to  discharge  a  pistol  in  at  his  back. 
Down  dropt  the  quaker,  and  away  ran  I.  The 
packet  sailed  next  morning,  and  I  got  on  board ; 
and  as  it  was  a  work  of  darkness,  the  devil  a  dis- 
covery was  there. 

This  account  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  disgust. 

By  Jasus,  says  O'Donnel,  and  it  was  a  work 
of  darkness,  and  a  damned  cowardly  work  too. 
To  ravish  an  innocent  girl,  and  to  shoot  a  man 


in  the  back,  in  the  dark !  Oh,  for  the  honour 
of  Ireland,  never  tell  this  story  again,  my  dear. 

Do  you  call  me  a  coward  ?  says  Wycherley. 

Faith,  and  I  do,  replies  O'Donnel,  and  ycu 
will  not  be  after  denying  it  neither.  Shoot  a 
man  in  the  back  in  the  dark  ! 

Then,  by  G — d,  I  will  convince  you  of  the 
contrary.  Go  with  me  into  the  next  room. 

Not  at  all,  honey,  says  O'Donnel,  especially 
without  candles. 

Damme,  sir,  if  any  man  shall  affront  me  with 
impunity  3  I  insist  upon  satisfaction. 

Well,  my  dear,  stay  till  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
that  we  may  have  fair  truth,  and  open  daylight. 
In  two  hours'  ride,  we  may  be  on  the  borders  of 
Savoy,  and  there  I  can  kill  you  safely,  and  get 
back  quietly  to  dinner.  And,  by  my  soul,  I 
will  do  it  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  for 
the  honour  of  Ireland. 

Wycherley  swore  he  would  not  delay  his  sa- 
tisfaction a  minute  for  all  the  blood-royal  of 
France. 

Andwhere's  the  hurry,  my  dear?  says  O'Don- 
nel. Go  to  bed,  Wycherley,  and  say  your  pray- 
ers ;  you  will  fight  the  better. 

Wycherley  got  up,  threw  a  glass  of  wine  in 
O'Donnel's  face,  called  him  a  coward,  and  drew. 

O'Donnel  rose,  and  drew  also.  The  officers  got 
up  in  a  hurry ;  some  chairs  were  thrown  down. 
Wycherley  stumbled  over  one  of  them  in  making 
a  lounge  at  O'Donnel,  ran  his  sword  into  O'Don- 
nel's thigh,  and  at  the  same  instant  received 
O'Donnel's  in  his  belly.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  pronounced  him  dead  in  an  hour.  He  did 
not  live  half  one. 

By  the  droit  d'aubane,  the  effects  of  foreigners 
who  die  in  France  upon  travel  are  the  king's. 
Wycherley's  whole  effects  lay  in  his  portman- 
teau, which  was  seized  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  sealed  up  till  after  the  interment,  when  it 
is  to  be  opened  in  form.  I  am  very  desirous  to 
see  the  contents,  partly  on  my  sister's  account, 
and  partly  as  some  of  them  may  possibly  direct 
us  to  Lord  Winterbottom's  residence,  who,  we 
fear,  has  trepanned  Annabella  into  his  own  pos- 
session. For  this  purpose  I  have  been  with  the 
Count  du  Pleix,  colonel  of  the  regiment  here, 
and  made  known  to  him  my  situation,  and  de- 
sire with  regard  to  the  deceased.  He  has  pro- 
mised me  everything.  I  interceded  for  O'Don- 
nel. The  count  politely  told  me  there  was  no 
occasion  :  A  court-martial  would  be  held  over 
him  for  form's  sake  only.  He  was  already  ac- 
quitted. 

Our  Osmond  is  better ;  this  affair  has  given 
an  impulse  to  his  languid  spirits  •  he  is  now 
writing  to  Sir  George.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
a  strange  request  to  make  you.  Poor  Peggy 
Whitaker  must  be  half  distracted,  and  without 
a  soul  to  comfort  her.  Will  you  take  Mrs  Wy- 
man  and  Miss  Singleton  to  Barham  Downs,  and 
accustom  my  house  to  a  little  decent  hospitality? 
I  write  my  housekeeper  to  prepare  for  your  re- 
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ception.  And  I  don't  write  to  Miss  Peggy,  in 
order  that  this  account  may  be  your  introduc- 
tion. Two  things  embolden  me  to  this  request : 
It  is  vacation-time,  and — I  know  you. 

Adieu. 
Ambrose  Archer. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Vienne. 

Having  got  poor  Wycherley  buried  as  de- 
cently as  a  heretic  could  be,  we  proceeded  to  the 
opening  of  the  portmanteau ;  but  as  the  King 
of  France  has  clothes  enough,  nothing  was  found 
to  reward  him  for  a  law  so  courteous,  except  a 
couple  of  diamond-rings,  once  Miss  Archer's, 
and  which  we  suppose  she  gave  the  captain  as 
testimonies  of  her  tender  regard.  All  the  rest  of 
the  contents,  being  letters  and  private  papers, 
were  given  up  to  Sir  Ambrose,  as  the  brother  of 
the  deceased's  wife,  without  hesitation,  one  pa- 
per excepted.  This  was  a  letter  of  credit  upon 
a  banking-house  at  Genoa  for  any  sum  less  than 
2000/.,  and  is,  as  Sir  Ambrose  thinks,  the  sale 
of  Miss  Archer's  stock  in  the  funds,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  about  2400/. 

A  little  debate,  however,  convinced  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  Count  du  Pleix,  that  the  Grand 
Monarque  could  not  claim  this  money,  or  get  it 
paid  if  he  did. 

This  business  over,  we  returned  to  our  inn, 
to  read  the  contents  of  our  packet.  Amongst 
other  curious  matters,  they  consisted  of  love- 
letters  from  Miss  Archer,  warranted  originals, 
and  a  considerable  number  from  Lord  Winter- 
bottom.  The  last  I  shall  transcribe  in  the  order 
they  were  wrote,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
they  contain  a  true  image  of  this  nobleman's 
mighty  mind ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are 
the  only  things  to  our  purpose. 


LETTER  I. 

■  Lord  Winterbottom  to  Captain  Wy- 
cherley. 

Dear  Captain, 
I  was  sent  for  in  so  great  haste  to  attend 
privy  council,  I  forgot  to  shew  you  the  inclosed 
insolent  billet  from  Davis.  I  send  a  servant  back 
with  it  from  the  first  stage.  I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  stay  to  chastise  the  scoundrel.  Upon  second 
thoughts,  I  am  not,  neither  ;  for,  though  I  wish 
him  correction,  it  would  be  beneath  my  rank 
and  dignity  to  give  it  in  my  own  person. 

Adieu.    Your  friend, 

Winteubottom. 

Letters  II.  III.  IV.  omit — being  only  condo- 
lences and  execrations. 


LETTER  V. 

Dear  Captain, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  begin  to  think  seriously 
of  getting  well,  after  which  we  must  begin  to 
think  seriously  of  our  revenges.  Shall  a  man  of 
my  rank,  my  fortune,  my  influence,  sit  down 
calmly,  and  pocket  affronts  from  two  such  fel- 
lows as  Archer  and  Davis  ?  The  first  a  man  of 
no  consideration  in  life,  the  second  a  broken 
tradesman  !  What  point  have  I  ever  wanted  to 
carry  in  the  county,  but  Archer's  hand  has  been 
always  against  me  ?  And  in  the  most  important 
of  all  my  private  concerns,  to  find  my  course  ob- 
structed by  so  contemptible  an  object  as  Davis ! 
You  believe  you  shall  carry  Archer's  sister?  This 
will  be  agreeable  enough  on  the  score  of  revenge, 
because  he  hates  you :  It  will  be  well  enough, 
too,  in  point  of  money.  Otherwise,  damn  the 
alliance !    Your  friend, 

Winterbottom. 


LETTER  VI. 

Dear  Captain, 
And  so  you  can  marry  that  stale  piece  of  vir- 
ginity to-morrow  ?  A  man  determined  to  hang 
himself,  and  desirous  to  give  his  friends  a  decent 
plea  to  exculpate  him,  could  not  do  better.  Thank 
Heaven,  the  present  modes  of  life  require  not  a 
halter  to  get  rid  of  such  an  incumbrance.  I  can 
furnish  you  with  a  much  better  plan.  To  tell 
you  a  secret,  Wycherley,  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  court.  Due  regard  is  not  paid  to  merit.  I 
have  a  post  in  the  household,  below  my  rank 
and  dignity  to  accept,  but  as  a  step  in  the  ladder 
of  preferment.  In  a  late  arrangement,  I  have 
been  overlooked.  This  calls  for  resentment. 
Such  a  man  as  I  ought  not  to  put  up  with  slights 
and  negligences.  Damn  the  dice,  too  !  but  that's 
a  trifle  to  a  man  of  my  fortune.  Great  as  it  is, 
however,  a  wise  man  would  not  choose  to  di- 
minish it.  Signora  Mantorina,  too,  wishes  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  her  native  country.  That 
woman,  Wycherley,  has  most  astonishing  pow- 
ers of  pleasing  :  And,  to  say  truth,  of  plaguing 
also.  I  have  been  so  long  habituated  to  both, 
that  I  cannot  resolve  to  live  without  her.  You 
shall  accompany  us  to  Italy — Elope  !  Hah, 
Wycherley ! 

Winterbottom. 


LETTER  VII. 

No  !  curse  me,  Wycherley,  if  I  forgive  or 

forget  it !  Lord  H  ,  you  know,  has  resigned. 

I  asked  for  his  place,  and  was  refused.  I  threw 
up  my  own  immediately.  Damn  the  ingratitude 
of  courts !  A  man  of  my  consequence  !  I  will  be 
in  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  Prepare. 

Winterbottom. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Dear  Captain, 
Put  off  your  marriage  a  little  while — You 
will  oblige  me  in  it.   An  occurrence  has  hap- 
pened which  may  change  my  plan  a  little.  It 

may  also  But  I  have  not  yet  matured  the 

matter.  A  man  of  my  abilities  forms  his  plan 
complete,  before  he  imparts  the  design  of  it  to 
any  one.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again  in  two 
days. 

WlNTERBOTTOM. 


LETTER  IX. 

Vanity  is  the  foible  of  little  minds — Great 
souls  are  always  above  it.  You  know  me,  Wy- 
cherley,  I  need  say  no  more.  I  saw  Miss  Whit- 
aker  at  the  opera :  It  surprised  me  greatly.  And 
in  whose  company  was  she,  do  you  think  ? 
Faith,  in  no  other,  than  in  the  late  Polly  Har- 
ris's, my  tutor's  daughter ;  a  pretty,  sweet,  smi- 
ling, flexible,  insipid,  water-gruel  girl,  whom  I 
took  it  into  my  head  I  liked  when  I  was  little 
better  than  a  school-boy.  I  married  her  lately 
to  young  Parson  Delane,  and  paid  her  portion 
in  promises.  Not  quite,  neither.  I  got  the  fel- 
low a  curacy  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  goes  every  Saturday  night.  Now 
and  then  I  condescend  to  keep  up  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Polly.  It  forms  a  pretty  Sunday's 
amusement.  I  have  promised  Delane  the  living 
at  Wilton.  It  is  L.300  a-year ;  the  incumbent 
old.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  set  the  puppy, 
who  fancies  he  has  parts,  to  write  some  foolish 
things  in  favour  of  government.  I  praise  these 
to  the  minister,  who  can't  a  while  to  read  them, 
and  get  him  an  order  upon  the  treasury  now 
and  then  for  a  hundred.  So  the  'fellow  is  abso- 
lutely at  my  devotion. — Well,  sir,  to  return  to 
Miss  Whitaker.  The  girl  seemed  pretty  and 
inviting ;  I  never  thought  her  more  so.  I  stept 
into  her  box,  and  said  a  few  silly  things  to  her. 
A  thought  struck  me.  Did  not  seem  to  have  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Delane.  Next  day 
waited  upon  Miss  Whitaker  at  an  old  Mrs  Shir- 
ley's, a  mighty  good  woman,  who  blesses  her- 
self that  she  was  young  when  the  world  was  not 
so  wicked. 

The  devil,  you  know,  never  gets  entrance 
into  such  houses  but  in  the  figure  of  a  saint.  I 
put  on  an  air  of  goodness,  talked  religion  with 
the  old  lady,  and  sentiment  with  the  young: 
lamented  my  hard  fate,  not  to  be  able  to  please 
the  only  woman  who  had  ever  pleased  me  : 
begged  leave  to  hope ;  offered  her  my  chariot 
for  her  use  in  town,  and  took  leave.  Pretty  well 
for  a  beginning.  And  yet,  to  say  truth,  her  whole 
behaviour  manifested  a  disgust  which  will  not 


be  easily  conquered.  This  is  damned  odd,  Wy- 
cherley;  a  man  of  my  address,  figure,  and  con- 
sequence in  life  !  What  the  devil  can  the  girl 
have  in  her  head  !  Oh,  Osmond — Damn  him  ! 
— The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  ;  I  sanctified 
it  with  Polly.  I  had  already  formed  the  whole 
of  my  plan  with  regard  to  Miss  Whitaker.  The 
principal  outline  is  to  get  her  abroad.  Delane 
shall  pretend  a  commission  to  Paris,  and  a  dis- 
order that  invites  him  to  Montpelier.  His  wife 
shall  go  with  him.  Miss  Whitaker  looks  thin, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  hrule  with  papa.  The 
Delanes  are  to  make  her  believe  she  is  consump- 
tive. This  letter  is  a  cursed  long  one.  I  am 
tired  to  death.  I  will  open  myself  farther  in  my 
next.  In  the  meantime,  seal  the  inclosed,  and 
carry  it  to  that  old  fool  Whitaker  v  Ingratiate 
yourself  with  him.  Improve  upon  the  hint  of 
the  lord.  Excite  his  ambition.  But  not  a  word 
of  his  daughter  going  abroad  at  present. — You 
understand  me. 

Adieu. 

Winterbottom. 


LETTER  X. 

Next  to  the  man  who  is  capable  of  contriving 
a;  consummate  plot,  is  the  man  who  compre- 
hends it  by  a  few  hints  without  the  detail.  This 
is  your  praise,  Wycherley.  And,  faith,  you  have 
managed  the  weighty  matter  of  the  peerage  to 
a  nicety.  What  a  damned  old  fool !  You  are 
right  in  engaging  him  to  keep  everything  secret 
from  Peggy.  She  is  what  you  call  a  smoky 
damsel ;  cursed  keen  withal.  I  made  love  to  her 
once;  damn  her!  she  treated  me  like  a  shoe- 
black. 

We  sail  before  the  wind,  captain,  here.  The 
girl  begins  to  believe  she  is  consumptive,  and 
wishes  to  try  the  pure  air  of  Montpelier.  The 
old  fellow  will  have  a  request  in  form  ;  he  will 
deny,  for  my  sake.  At  a  proper  time,  I  will 
write  to  enforce  the  request ;  till  then,  you  are 
mum  upon  the  subject.  The  girl  has  been  at  a 
masquerade ;  I  contrived  to  seta  couple  of  bucks 
upon  her  ;  they  terrified  her  to  death  ;  I  came 
gallantly  in  to  her  relief;  everything  I  do  has 
now  the  pure  air  of  disinterestedness.  I  am  si- 
lent upon  love.  I  am — Damme  if  I  don't  think 
myself  as  great  as  Machiavel !  and  yet  you  see 
our  stupid  ministry  have  neither  talents  them- 
selves, nor  penetration  to  discover  them  in 
others.  Delane  shall  attack  them  when  he  re- 
turns. The  fellow  puts  his  words  together  lati- 
nically  enough.  I  will  furnish  him  with  mat- 
ter, and  teach  him  to  turn  a  period  now  and 
then,  in  Junius's  manner.  Damn  them  !  they 
shall  be  cut  up. 

Adieu. 

Winterbottom. 
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LETTER  XT. 

This  post  I  have  wrote  old  Whitaker.  I  re- 
commend Lisbon — you,  Montpelier.  His  con- 
sent will  follow,  of  course ;  after  which,  they 
will  be  off  in  two  days.  There  remains  but  one 
thing  more  ;  bring  this  to  bear,  Wycherley,  you 
shall  have  a  couple  of  thousands  on  demand  :  I 
give  my  honour  for  it.  Make  a  bargain  with  the 
old  fool.  I  obtain  a  peerage.  He  gives  me  An- 
nabella,  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  If  Anna- 
bella  breaks  the  measure,  he  gives  me  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  I  send  you  the  form  of  the 
agreement,  a  master-piece,  I  think.  Brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit,  and  of  dignity  also.  Adieu. 

WlNTERBOTTOM. 


LETTER  XII. 

The  travellers  are  gone.  The  Signora  went 
a  month  since.  She  has  taken  a  neat  snug  little 
house,  within  three  Italian  miles  of  Milan ;  there 
I  shall  live  a  year  or  two,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chevalier  Morrington  ;  there  my  little  Anna- 
bella  will  be  carried;  there  she  will  be  married 
too,  or  her  chastity  will  be  in  danger.  I  wait  to 
hear  from  you  respecting  the  bargain,  and  then 
bid  adieu  to  this  foggy  island  and  its  stupid 
court. 

Farewell. 

WlNTERBOTTOM. 


LETTER  XIII. 

And  so  the  old  fellow  was  peery  about  the 
bargain,  was  he  ?  He  did  not  like  the  form  ? 
Since  that  was  the  case,  it  was  right  to  change 
it,  and  to  get  something  as  near  it  as  might  be. 
I  can't  help  laughing  how  you  must  have  posed 
the  old  fool  with  what  you  call  your  dilemma. 
"  If  it  succeeds,  your  daughter  will  be  happy, 
and  a  lady  ;  if  it  does  not,  she  will  be  properly 
punished  for  disobedience,  and  at  any  rate  you 
will  be  a  lord."  Well,  sir,  though  the  instru- 
ment would  do  me  no  good  with  the  Chancellor, 
it  may  serve  to  intimidate  the  girl.  Now  marry, 
Wycherley,  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  cherish  your 
lovely  spouse  till  you  have  got  all  her  ready ; — 
bring  her  into  France  for  the  recreation  of  her 
body,  and  clap  her  into  a  convent  for  the  good 
of  her  soul.  Join  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  am 
off  to-morrow. 

Farewell. 

WlNTERBOTTOM. 

And  now,  dear  Wyman,  having  given  you 
these  elaborate  epistles,  I  leave  you  to  your 
comments.  We  are  flying  to  Milan  upon  the 
wings  of  louisdors.  Thine, 

Henry  Osmond. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  Miss  Peggy  Whit- 
aker. 

Fontainbleau. 
You  will  allow,  my  dear  Peggy,  that  I  have 
admirable  talents  for  a  traveller,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  highest  pleasure  I  have  had  in 
France,  the  finest  kingdom  in  Europe,  has  been 
in  thinking  of  you,  and  one  or  two  more  persons 
who  are  out  of  it ;  and  that,  even  at  the  town  of 
Fontainbleau,  more  celebrated  than  Richmond, 
I  have  entreated  my  two  conductors  to  dispense 
with  my  company  in  a  walk,  whilst  I  retire  to 
talk  with  my  dear  Peggy  by  my  pen.  This  is  a 
source  of  real  pleasure,  a  luxury  I  shall  indulge 
as  often  as  I  can  ;  and  that  I  may  not  bewilder 
too  weak  a  head  for  want  of  method,  I  will  be- 
come a  journalist,  though  it  is  possible  some  of 
my  days  may  be  weeks. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Delane,  having  executed 
his  commission,  as  he  informed  us,  entirely  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  emolument  of  his 
country,  proposed  to  us,  agreeable  to  the  rest  of 
his  economy,  to  take  the  coach  to  Lyons.  In- 
deed, by  the  whole  of  his  travelling  conduct, 
you  would  take  him  for  a  carrier,  who  had 
agreed  to  lay  us  down  at  Montpelier,  at  so  much 
a-head.  The  controversy  on  this  important  sub- 
ject rose  almost  to  a  quarrel ;  I  finished  it  by  de- 
siring they  would  be  pleased  to  take  their  own 
methods  of  travelling,  and  I  would  take  mine.  I 
will  hire,  says  I,  a  maid-servant  to  go  with  me, 
and  will  join  you  at  Montpelier,  at  my  leisure. 
You  cannot  conceive,  Peggy,  the  effect  of  this 
simple  proposition.  They  were  mute  in  an  in- 
stant, gave  up  the  point,  and  ever  since  have 
been  so  complaisant,  so  fawning,  that  they  al- 
most make  me  sick.  Then  the  gentleman  is  so 
learned,  and  so  ancient  in  his  remarks,  and  the 
lady  so  puerile  in  hers,  that  though  I  speak 
French  very  ill,  and  understand  it  by  the  ear 
not  very  well,  I  had  rather  talk  with  landladies 
and  chambermaids. 

Thus,  my  dear  Peggy,  you  see  I  have  come  to 
Fontainbleau  to  talk  only  of  myself,  which,  to 
be  sure,  is  using  Fontainbleau  very  ill.  The 
house,  I  think,  is  not  quite  so  big  as  St  Paul's, 
which  is  a  pity ;  for,  as  I  suppose  his  majesty 
is  quite  as  great  as  his  great  predecessor  Panta- 
gruel,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  eat,  drink,  or  sleep 
in  a  less.  But  the  forest  is  without  end,  I  think, 
and  the  gardens  are  vastly  pretty,  and  so,  Mrs 
Delane  says,  everything  is  in  France. 

What  is  Fontainbleau?  says  the  learned  and 
emphatic  Mr  Delane  ;  what  is  Versailles  ?  what 
is  the  Escurial,  or  any  modern  palace  in  Eu- 
rope, compared  with  that  magnificent,  that  noble 
structure,  that  chef  d'a'.uvre  of  architecture,  the 
palace  of  Dioclesian,  in  Dalmatia  ?  The  icono- 
graphy, the  profile,  and  elevation  of  that  im- 
mense mass,  would  astonish  you,  and  make  you 
look  down  upon  these  nothings,  as  I  do. 
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Oh,  but  the  Menagerie  of  Fontainbleau  is 
monstrous  pretty! 

The  Menagerie!  rats  and  mice,  compared 
with  the  Menagerie  of  Dioclesian.  Lions,  leo- 
pards, pards,  ounces,  unicorns,  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, serpents  of  five  hundred  species— — 

Oh  dear !  Mr  Delane,  why,  this  place  must 
have  been  as  big  as  Noah's  ark,  to  be  sure. 
Well,  then,  since  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
worth  seeing,  let  us  get  to  Nemours  as  fast  as 
we  can. 

As  the  civility  and  complaisance  of  my  com- 
panions have  been  lately  upon  the  extreme, 
my  journal  has  lain  still  from  Fontainbleau  to 
Lyons.  We  stopped  to  look  at  nothing  on  our 
road  except  the  canal  of  Briare,  which,  compa- 
red with  Roman  aqueducts,  I  find  is  not  worth 
a  straw.  Unlettered  moderns  speak  highly  of  it 
indeed,  but  it  is  because  they  don't  understand 
Latin.  We  dined  at  Nevers. — Nevers,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  might  have  been  worth  di- 
ning at ;  now,  it  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  brick 
and  timber. 

But  there  are  men  and  women  in  it,  Mr  De- 
lane  ? 

Yes,  miss,  and  cats  and  dogs ;  but  what  a 
frivolous,  contemptible  race  of  beings,  compa- 
red with  Greeks  and  Romans  ! 

Lyons — Lugdunum.  Yes,  Lugdunum  has 
still  something  worth  looking  at — in  the  cellars  ; 
vestiges  of  Roman  pavements ;  thick  walls,  with 
niches  where  the  gods  did  dwell ;  and  if  they 
have  occasion  to  dig  a  well,  ten  to  one  they  find 
a  Roman  pickle-pot ;  so  we  stay  at  Lyons  two 
days  for  the  sake  of  what  it  was  some  two  thou- 
sand years  since ;  which,  as  Mr  Delane  says,  is 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  travelling. 

Turin. 

Are  you  enough  of  a  geographer,  Peggy,  to 
know  tnat  Turin  lies  directly  in  the  road  from 
Lyons  to  Montpelier  ?  Directly.  It  is  true,  we 
have  passed,  the  Alps  instead  of  the  plains  of 
Languedoc,  and  are  got,  somehow  or  other,  into 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  capital.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  account  for  this,  Peggy,  entirely  to  your  sa- 
tisfaction, but  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it. 

Young  travellers  are  fond  of  looking  at  maps 
of  their  own  route  ;  I  had  done  it  wherever  I  had 
found  a  map  of  France.  When  we  arrived  at 
Grenoble,  I  said,  I  did  not  remember  that  this 
town  lay  in  our  way.  Mr  Delane  answered,  there 
were  several  roads.  We  came  to  Briancon,  a 
town  amongst  hills,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and,  as  our  landlord  informed  me,  the  di- 
rect road  across  Piedmont  to  Italy.  I  begged  of 
Mr  Delane  to  explain  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence. With  infinite  submission  he  begged  my 
pardon.  It  was  an  innocent  deceit,  calculated 
not  to  lose  the  company  of  a  lady  whom  they  so 
highly  revered  and  esteemed.  He  then  gave  me 
a  letter  to  read  from  Doctor  C  ,  at  Edin- 
burgh, (the  greatest  man,  miss,  in  the  physical 
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line,  now  existing,)  to  whom  he  had  wrote  his 
case,  and  directed  the  answer  to  Paris.  Doctor 
C  informed  him  that  his  case  was  evi- 
dently pulmonic,  (I  think  I  quote  right,)  and 
that  in  all  beginning  diseases  of  phthisis,  (I  doubt 
I  have  an  h  too  many,)  Montpelier  yielded  in 
every  respect — oh,  beyond  all  comparison — to 
Como,  in  the  Milanese.  Now,  your  comnlaint, 
miss,  is  a  beginning  phthisis,  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  sensible  and  good-natured,  and  candid 
and  generous,  not  to  pardon  the  little  deception, 
which  has  your  own  good  for  its  object,  as  well 
as  mine. 

And  why,  Mr  Delane,  should  you  suppose  I 
could  not  be  as  sensible  and  candid  at  Paris  as 
at  Briancon  ?  Where  was  the  necessity  for  de- 
ceit at  all  ? 

You  were  so  often  talking  of  the  length  of  the 
journey,  and  wishing  yourself  back,  miss ;  and 
Como  is  so  much  farther  than  Montpelier,  that 
I  durst  not  propose  it. 

What  unnecessary  meanness ! 

Meanness,  miss  !  pardon  me — the  word  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  motive. 

Deceit,  sir,  is  always  meanness. 

But  the  motive,  miss  ? 

I  am  scarce  confident  that  I  know  it,  sir. 

Good  God,  miss !  what  possible  motive,  un- 
der heaven,  could  I  have,  but  that  which  I  have 
mentioned  ?  However,  since  you  are  pleased  to 
take  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  will  conduct  you 
to  Montpelier,  miss,  though  I  fear  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  I  shall  be  forced  to  stay  at 
Como  all  winter,  whereas  I  intended  to  be  in 
England  before  Christmas. 

This  concession  half  disarmed  me,  and  Mrs 
Delane,  by  being  so  excessively  sorry,  so  infi- 
nitely distressed,  and,  "  Mr  Delane,  you  know, 
I  advised  you  to  tell  Miss  of  it  at  Paris,"  put  an 
end  to  the  remains  of  my  anger.  So,  after  a 
thousand  protestations  of  everlasting  friendship, 
and  everlasting  gratitude,  I  held  out  the  olive 
branch,  and  signed  the  peace. 

Peace,  however,  is  not  that  familiar  friend  of 
my  bosom  it  used  to  be.  I  am  uneasy  without 
being  able  to  assign  a  cause,  unless  this  awful 
distance  from  one's  native  home,  this  separation 
from  all  one  loves.  Expect  no  more  travelling 
remarks.  I  will  not  dispatch  this  till  I  arrive  at 
the  end  of  my  journey  ;  why  should  I  give  my 
sister  a  fruitless  uneasiness  ?  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  to  finish  it  with  more  tranquillity. 
****** 

Tranquillity  !  Oh,  Peggy  !  Tranquillity  I  fear 
is  fled  for  ever.  Into  what  a  situation  am  I  be- 
trayed ! 

^?  ^fir  ^  ^?  3fc  *fe 

I  am  easier,  Peggy.  Of  Him,  who  alone  has 
power  to  pardon  offences,  I  have  asked  forgive- 
ness ;  I  have  asked  confidence,  and  I  have  ob- 
tained it.  I  will  bear  my  afflictions  with  pa- 
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tience,  and,  if  I  can,  with  cheerfulness.  Time 
may  end  them.    Death,  at  least,  certainly  will. 

****** 

Oh,  my  Peggy  !  how  much  a  proper  train  of 
reflection  fortifies  the  mind!  What  evils  may 
not  he  home,  when  the  soul  has  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity for  its  support !  Resolved  upon  the  plan 
of  conduct  which  these  inspire,  I  feel  myself 
serene.    Let  me  lead  you  to  the  present  hour. 

I  am  now  at  1  don't  know  where.  Last 

night,  almost  at  dusk,  we  drove  through  Milan, 
and  half  an  hour  after  arrived  at  this  house.  I 
could  perceive  we  had  left  the  great  road  and 
drove  down  an  avenue.— Can  it  he  to  an  inn  we 
are  now  going,  Mr  Delane  ? 

To  a  most  retired  one,  and  frequented,  on  that 
account,  by  none  but  the  best  company. 

Oh,  Peggy  !  how  easy  it  is  for  some  people  to 
lie  !  how  difficult  to  others  !  We  were  received 
by  a  decent-looking  elderly  woman,  with  little 
of  the  landlady  in  her  aspect ;  but  she  spoke  only 
Italian,  which  I  cannot  speak  at  all.    She  gave 
us  an  elegant  little  supper,  and  conducted  me  to 
bed.    No  noise  disturbed  me  in  the  night,  no 
racket  in  the  morning.  I  rose  later  than  usual. 
J  found  my  way  to  the  parlour  in  which  we  had 
supped;  the  first  person  who  struck  my  eye 
was  Lord  Winterbottom.    A  strange  confusion 
of  thought  seized  me.    I  grew  giddy,  and  sunk 
upon  the  floor.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  Mrs 
Delane  was  applying  salts,  Lord  Winterbottom 
and  Mr  Delane  standing  by.    I  shrunk  with 
horror  at  the  sight  of  both  the  objects,  and  in- 
deed trembled  most  pitiably.    My  lord  began 
his  part  of  the  drama.    He  poured  out  protes- 
tations of  love  and  honour  with  a  vast  profusion ; 
entreated  that  I  would  lay  aside  all  kind  of  ap- 
prehension, and  condescend  to  grant  him  an  au- 
dience for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  would 
appear  clearly  to  a  lady  of  my  very  great  good 
sense,  that  the  thought  of  doing  me_  the  least 
imaginary  injury  was  a  stranger  to  his  breast ; 
andlie  clapt  his  hand  upon  it,  Peggy,  just  as  the 
lords  of  Drury-Lane  do  upon  similar  solemn  oc- 
casions. But  before  we  could  settle  ourselves  for 
the  audience,  J.ohii  White,  my  lord's  footman, 
entered  with  breakfast.  Then  there  was,  Pray, 
miss,  let  me  entreat  you,  miss ;  so  I  swallowed 
two  dishes  of  chocolate  to  avoid  being  teazed. 
And  now  came  on  the  audience. 

I  had  once,  miss,  began  my  lord,  with  great 
dignity,  the  vanity  to  think,  that  my  rank  and 
my  fortune,  not  debased  by  a  contemptible  un- 
derstanding, or  deformity  of  person,  (there  is  a 
remarkable  consent  of  parts,  Peggy,  betwixt  my 
lord's  body  and  his  mind,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  complacent  look  he  gave  a  crystal  mirror, 
and  by  the  noble  perpendicularity  he  assumed 
at  the  word  deformity,)  would  have  entitled  me 
to  have  made  proposals  to  the  first  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  I  should  seldom  have  run  the 


risk  of  a  refusal.  I  confess  it  has  hurt  my  pride 
that  this  refusal  should  proceed  from  (pardon 
me,  Miss  Whitaker)  a  lady  of  infinite  merit,  I 
acknowledge,  but  by  no  means  entitled  to  match 
amongst  the  nobility,  either  from  birth,  or  bril- 
liancy of  situation.  I  presume  to  say,  miss,  that 
neither  your  fortune,  your  rank,  nor  your  con- 
sequence, would  have  suffered  by  the  union. 
The  world  would  have  applauded  you,  miss,  and 
I  must  have  essayed  some  of  its  ridicule,  mere- 
ly because  mankind  cannot  judge  of  merit  in  ob- 
scurity. As  all  external  advantages  ran  in  your 
favour,  to  what  could  I  possibly  impute  a  refu- 
sal so  strange,  so  unaccountable,  but  to  a  pre- 
dilection for  another  ?  But  the  object,  miss,  wa3 
unworthy  of  you.    However,  as  it  was  equally 
beneath  my  dignity,  and  my  own  sense  of  hap- 
piness, to  persist  'in  engaging  your  affections, 
when  they  were  so  unaccountably  disposed  of, 
still  wishing  you  all  possible  felicity,  and  with 
a  heart  still  devotedly  yours,  I  gave  up  the  point. 
What  followed  betwixt  Captain  Wycherley  and 
Mr  Davis, — Osmond,  (with  a  sneer,)  you  well 
know.    You  know  with  what  baseness  the  lat- 
ter  

Baseness,  my  lord ! 

I  beg,  Miss  Whitaker  Alas !  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  interruption  shews  me  what  I  have 
to  fear. 

Please  to  proceed,  my  lord.  ■ 
My  friend  the  captain,  I  say,  had  well  nigh 

fallen  a  sacrifice  to  unmanly  advantages  

To  his  own  baseness  and  brutality,  my  lord. 
Upon  honour,  miss — I  did  not  expect— I  know 
not  in  what  kind  of  terms  I  must  put  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
In  terms  of  truth,  my  lord. 
Upon  my  word,  Miss  Whitaker,  this  is  devia- 
ting from  your  usual  politeness,  but  is  an  un- 
happy proof  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture  touch- 
ing the  disposal  of  your  heart. 

If  that  circumstance  is  clour  to  your  lordship, 
your  own  honour  and  dignity,  of  which  your 
lordship  seems  to  have  calculated  the  exact  va- 
lue, should  point  out  to  you  to  despise,  not  to 
persecute  me. 

Pardon  me,  miss ;  you  were  formed  not  to  be 
despised,  but  adored.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  was 
convinced  when  I  saw  you  at  the  Opera.  Love, 
smothered  under  the  ashes  of  disdain,  then 
sparkled  again  into  a  blaze.    You  appeared  a 

dazzling  star,  whose  radiance  

Take  care,  my  lord,  how  you  come  down.  • 
This  is  so  extremely  mortifying,  miss — Upon 
my  soul,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  words  are 
adapted  to  your  taste. 

I  am  fond  of  humble  prose,  my  lord. 
prose— the  devil  !  When  will  beauty  cease 
to  be  capricious  !  Permit  me,  miss,  to  proceed. 

The  mean  and  infamous  arts  used  to  asperse 
my  character  by  Sir  Ambrose  Archer — I  see 
your  reproving  eye,  miss  ;  but  it  is  hard  I  must 
not  speak  my  sentiments  of  people  who  injure 
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me,  because  they  call  themselves  falsely  your 
friends. 

I  believe,  my  lord,  it  is  a  hardship  imposed 
by  the  common  politeness  of  mankind  ;  but  since 
your  lordship's  taste  renders  it  so  difficult  to  you 
to  conform  to  the  law,  bestow  your  epithets  upon 
my  friends  as  liberally  as  you  please  ;  allow  me 
only  to  give  them  the  degree  of  credit  I  please. 

My  lord  bowed. 

Sir  Ambrose,  miss,  represented  to  your  father, 
that  I  was  a  debauchee,  a  gamester,  and  undone. 
No,  miss ;  my  fortune  is  unimpaired,  my  cha- 
racter unimpeached,  my  credit  high  both  at  court 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  I  might  have  bore 
what  offices  I  pleased.  But  though  I  owed  a 
duty  to  the  state,  I  owed  something  to  my  own 
happiness.  I  applied  again  to  your  father.  He 
approved  my  application.  He  became  convinced 
I  had  been  injured.  Unable  to  support  life  with 
any  tolerable  comfort  without  you,  what  will 
not  man  do  for  happiness  !  I  formed  a  little  plot ; 
Mr  and  Mrs  Delane,  pardon  them,  miss,  my 
coadjutors ;  I  will  not  say,  Miss  Whitaker,  that 
I  had  your  father's  sanction  for  every  particular 
step,  but  I  hope  this  letter,  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  present  you,  will  be  proof  that  I  had  his 
general  approbation.  I  know  not  the  contents, 
but  don't  doubt  they  are  favourable  to  my  suit. 
Oh,  if  you  would  lend  an  auspicious  ear,  what 
happiness  would  you  not  confer !  As  to  terms, 
Miss  Whitaker,  I  offer  you  carte  blanche ;  and 
I  engage  to  secure  your  felicity  by  the  most  re- 
spectful attention  to  your  inclination  in  every 
particular  of  life. 

I  was  going  to  reply  :  My  lord  said,  he  would 
expect  his  fate  from  my  good  sense,  and  cool 
reflection,  and  with  a  very  low  bow  retired. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Delane,  with  much  confusion  of 
countenance,  now  began  their  own  apology ;  but, 
as  my  lord  says,  my  rank  and  dignity,  or  some 
other  evil  spirit  within,  would  not  suffer  me  to 
hear.    I  retired  to  my  apartment. 

My  father's  letter,  wrote  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  was  as  follows  : — 

Daughter  Annabella, 
I  find  that  ray  good  Lord  Winterbottom  has 
been  cruelly  aspersed ;  Sir  Ambrose  is  very  much 
to  blame.  My  lord  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  the 
best  friend  our  family  ever  had.  Only  think, 
Anny,  what  it  is  to  be  a  lady,  and  to  have  your 
husband  comptroller  of  the  household,  or  some 
other  high  post,  perhaps  secretary  of  state !  Dear 
Anny,  do  oblige  me  now.  I  will  give  you  40,000/., 
let  Peggy  take  it  as  she  will.  You  can't  think 
how  happy  you  will  make  me.  If  you  won't, 
Annabella,  you  can't  expect  that  I  shall  reward 
disobedience.  I  am  sure  I  think  10,000/.  enough, 
and  too  much,  for  a  child  that  sets  her  own  will 
against  her  father's.  So  you  know  what  you  have 
to  trust  to. 

Your  loving  father,  if  you  deserve  it, 

James  Whitakeb, 


Yes,  Peggy,  I  did  drop  a  few  tears  for  a  fa- 
ther's weakness,  and  not  a  few  for  his  unkind- 
ness.  Yet,  good  old  man  !  he  means  to  promote 
my  interest : — Though  grieved,  I  cannot  be  an- 
gry. By  a  two  hours'  solitude  in  my  own  apart- 
ment, I  have  reflected  myself  into  serenity.  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  the  smiles  or  frowns  of 
fate,  and  my  good  Lord  Winterbottom,  with  an 
equal  mind.   A  few  hours,  dear  Peggy,  adieu. 

Adjoining  my  apartment  is  a  small  closet,  ha- 
ving two  most  beautiful  prospects ;  the  east,  over 
a  fertile  valley,  terminated  by  the  view  of  Mi- 
lan ;  the  north,  over  a  rich  plain,  abounding 
with  corn  fields  and  flocks.  The  closet  is  a  trea- 
sure. A  considerable  number  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian  books ;  an  harpsichord ;  a  great  deal 
of  music ;  a  large  bureau  with  drawing  uten- 
sils •  several  suits  of  linen,  and  a  little  world  of 
gewgaw  female  trinkets.  How  odious  these  at- 
tentions from  a  man  one  cannot  love  ! 

Mrs  Delane  presented  herself  an  hour  since 
at  my  room  door,  asking  if  I  would  permit  her 
to  shew  me  the  house  and  garden.  I  had  al- 
ready settled  it  with  myself  to  treat  her  in  fu- 
ture with  cool  civility,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
disagreeable  than  jars,  or  a  sullen  silence,  with 
a  person  you  are  obliged  often  to  see.  I  compli- 
ed, therefore,  with  her  request,  and  went  into 
the  garden.  In  spite  of  my  repeated  desire  that 
she  would  say  no  more  about  it,  she  teazed  me 
to  death  with  a  long  unmeaning  apology,  the 
sum  and  substance  whereof  was,  that  Mr  Delane 
and  she  had  not  complied  with  my  lord's  hu- 
mour out  of  any  manner  of  wickedness,  but  out 
of  pure  dependence ;  and,  to  be  sure,  as  my  lord 
designed  to  make  me  his  true  and  honourable 
wife,  there  could  be  no  wickedness  in  it  at  all. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  no  accounting  for  taste  ; 
but  for  her  part,  she  thought  my  lord  the  finest 
gentleman  she  knew — so  sensible — so  genteel — 
so  

The  only  condition  on  which  I  can  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  with  you  here,  Mrs  Delane,  is, 
that  you  never  say  a  word  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  was  hard,  she  said,  not  to  be  allowed  to 
praise  a  man  she  was  so  much  obliged  to. 

Not  so  hard  as  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  hear 
his  praises,  Mrs  Delane. 

No,  indeed  ?  why,  what  could  so  generous  a 
gentleman  possibly  have  done  ?  

Mrs  Delane,  good  morrow  ;  since  this  is  to  be 
the  subject,  walking  will  not  be  agreeable.  I 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  garden.  She  begged  my 
pardon,  and  promised  to  be  silent. 

This  garden  is  a  perfect  Elysium.  Open  and 
covered  walks  cross  each  other  in  so  many  direc- 
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dons,  that  it  is  almost  a  labyrinth.  The  cover- 
ed walks  terminate  in  grots  and  arbours,  the 
most  perfect  solitudes  I  ever  saw.  One  of  the 
grots  is  covered  on  the  top,  the  bottom,  and 
sides,  with  mirrors ;  and  this  grot  has  more  light 
than  the  others.  Another  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, principally  naked  Venuses ;  a  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  also  naked.  What  a  whim,  dear  Peggy, 
is  this  !  These  grots  are  furnished  with  couches, 
and  were,  I  suppose,  intended  for  sleeping  places 
in  the  most  sultry  hours  of  the  day;  And  yet, 
why  mirrors  and  naked  pictures  should  be  con- 
sidered as  incitements  to  sleep,  I  am  unable  to 
conceive.  .  . 

The  boundary  of  this  garden  is  quite  whim- 
sical. It  is  everywhere  a  high  wall ;  but  where 
the  principal  walks  terminate,  it  is  sunk  m  an 
excessive  deep  ha  ha,  the  top  of  it  forming  a 
curve.  It  seems  quite  impenetrable. 

As  to  the  house,  it  is  neither  large  nor  elegant. 
Many  of  the  windows  are  oiled  paper.  The  area 
before  the  front  is  confined.  There  is  a  public 
foot-path  to  Milan,  parallel  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  not  above  twenty  yards  distant.  The 
area  is  separated  from  this  road  by  iron  rails, 
and  at  the  entrance  is  a  little  lodge,  seemingly 
new  built,  and  kept  by  a  porter.  Much  of  the 
wall  is  new  also.  I  am  certainly  a  prisoner,  dear 
Peggy  ;  and  I  am  as  certain  also,  that  was  I  to 
send  this  packet  to  the  post,  it  would  not  travel 
a  step  at  present  beyond  my  lord's  bureau. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  dinner  was  served 
up  in  the  English  manner  to  the  same  partie 
quarree  as  breakfast.  John  White  only  waited. 
One  part  of  my  self-debate  in  the  morning  was 
whether  I  should  not  refuse  all  communication 
with  my  lord,  or  his  infamous  coadjutors,  and 
obstinately  remain  fixed  in  my  apartment.  But 
had  I  not  reason  to  fear,  that  the  master  of  the 
house  would  seek  me  in  it?  Besides,  the  triumph 
of  temper  is  the  most  glorious  triumph  for  our 
feeble  sex  ;  and  I  determined  to  contend  for  the 
palm.  After  dinner  my  lord  led  the  conversa- 
tion into  the  rambling  way,  where  every  one 
speaks,  and  says  nothing.  Instead  of  going  into 
the  subject  of  the  morning,  he  seemed  desi- 
rous to  avoid  it.  I  was  determined  to  bring 
it  on.— I  am  indebted,  says  I,  to  your  lord- 
ship an  answer  to  what  you  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  say  to  me  in  the  morning.— My  lord, 
who  is  the  ape  of  politeness,  kissed  his  hand, 
and  bowed,  and,  Oh,  may  that  answer  be  pro- 
pitious to  my  wishes !  or  else,  dear  miss,  defer 
the  payment. — By  no  means,  my  lord.  The  be- 
ginning of  your  lordship's  fine  harangue,  was 
a  very  just  comparison  betwixt  your  lordship's 
rank  and  dignity,  and  my  obscurity  :  the  direct 
conclusion  of  which,  as  I  apprehend  it,  was, 
that  I  was  not  a  fit  wife  for  your  lordship  in  the 
world's  estimation;  but  that  your  lordship 
would  graciously  condescend  to  overlook  the 
difference,  and  raise  me  from  nothing,  to 
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I  allow  the  justness  of  your  lordship's  reason- 
ing ;  but  what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  a  hard- 
ship, is,  that  your  lordship,  from  what  cause  I 
know  not,  choosing  to  break  a  regulation  of  so- 
ciety of  which  you  appear  to  think  so  highly, 
should  assume  a  right  to  punish  me  only  for  being 
desirous  to  keep  it.  The  possessing  a  quiet  un- 
ambitious mind,  was,  I  should  think,  no  such 
great  offence,  that  I  should  be  trepanned  for 
it  into  a  foreign  country,  far  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  of  consanguinity,  far  from 
the  support  of  every  person  I  can  call  a  friend. 
But  your  lordship  chooses  to  call  this  strange 
effect  of  an  unknown  cause,  by  the  specious 
name  of  love.  Your  lordship  understands  self- 
love,  I  suppose;  for  love  of  another,  and  a 
wish  to  persecute  that  other,  can  hardly  be  com- 
patible desires.  But  your  lordship  has  my  father's 
sanction ; — how  obtained  is  best  known  to  your 
lordship.  I  only  know  that  my  father  was  uni- 
formly kind  till  you  made  him  otherwise,  and 
that  the  love  which  persecutes  its  object,  and 
turns  a  father's  heart  against  his  child,  is  not  of 
the  most  inviting  kind. 

Your  lordship,  indeed,  has  been  ingenuous 
enough  to  own,  indirectly,  at  least,  self-love  to 
be  your  first  spring  of  action :  To  promote  your 
own  happiness,  you  formed  a  little  plot.  It  was 
a  little  plot.  How  far  it  is  to  be  carried,  and 
what  end  you  propose  it  to  answer,  I  wish  to 
hear  from  your  lordship's  own  mouth. 

Upon  my  honour,  miss,  replied  my  lord,  his 
theatrical  hand  spread  upon  his  breast,  there  is 
a  severity  in  your  animadversions  which  I  should 
be  very  unhappy  to  think  I  deserved.  I  must 
use  a  few  of  your  own  elegant  words  :  It  was,  I 
should  think,  no  such  great  offence  to  consult 
one's  own  happiness ;  nor  any  very  preposterous 
idea,  I  should  hope,  to  suppose  I  could  make  a 
lady  happy  in  marriage. 

True,  my  lord ;  as  to  the  lady's  own  judg- 
ment of  what  would  constitute  her  happiness, 
that,  I  imagine,  is  of  little  consequence.  But 
as  to  the  plot,  my  lord  ? 

The  sole  end  and  intention  of  it  is,  to  put 
myself  into  a  situation  of  overcoming  your  re- 
pugnance, by  all  possible  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion. At  London,  at  Barham  Downs,  you  would 
not  permit  me  the  exercise  of  that  attention  : 
A  month's  residence  here,  I  hope,  will  render 
you  more  auspicious. 

And  does  your  lordship  flatter  yourself  that 
a  free  mind  can  forget  the  extraordinary  means 
of  bringing  about  this  event  ?  Is  the  occupation 
of  a  gaoler  so  amiable  ? 

A  gaoler,  miss  ?  There  is  nothing  in  this 
house,  nor  out  of  it,  within  my  power,  but  you 
may  command. 

My  liberty,  my  lord. 

Will  the  tour  of  Italy  be  agreeable  to  you  ?  I 
am  known  at  Florence,  Borne,  Venice,  Naples, 
and  Genoa ;  everywhere  I  can  procure  you  the 
best  company,  and  the  most  elegant  pleasures. 
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I  thank  your  lordship ;  this  would  indeed  be 
making  me  the  active  minister  of  my  own  dis- 
honour ;  the  completion  of  all  your  insidious 
snares  to  force  me  to  become  your  wife.  My 
lord,  you  have  already  done  enough.  It  cannot 
but  be  known  that  I  have  been  an  inhabitant 
with  your  lordship.  Few  will  know  that  I  have 
been  an  unwilling  inhabitant,  and  your  lord- 
ship will  take  care  that  the  number  of  these 
shall  be  the  smallest  possible.  Appearances  will 
mark  me  so  strongly  with  infamy,  that  no  ho- 
nourable man  can  think  of  making  me  his  wife. 
Already  you  have  laid  me  under  the  necessity 
of  sequestrating  myself  from  society.  I  have 
the  unhappy  choice  of  two  evils  before  me  :  To 
live  secluded,  and  lose  the  world's  esteem  ;  or 
to  marry  your  lordship,  and  lose  my  own.  I 
embrace  the  first,  as  the  lesser  evil.  All,  there- 
fore, I  have  now  to  request  of  your  lordship,  is 
to  suffer  me  to  leave  this  house ;  explore  my 
way  to  England  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  and  hide 
myself,  to  hide  my  innocent  shame. 

The  subject  affected  me,  Peggy ;  I  ended  it 
with  tears.  Had  they  moved  his  lordship  to 
any  shew  of  sensibility,  I  might  have  had  some 
hopes.  They  produced  only  further  proofs  of 
the  importance  of  this  great  man  to  himself.  If 
the  injuries  I  complained  of,  really  existed  any- 
where but  in  my  own  animated  imagination,  he 
must  still  be  of  opinion  the  offer  of  his  hand 
was.  an  honourable  reparation.  As,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  and  possibly  for  myself  too,  I 
was  at  that  instant  under  another  opinion,  he 
made  it  his  request,  in  the  most  submissive 
manner,  that  I  would  indulge  him  with  a  sin- 
gle month,  that  he  might  try  the  effect  of  the 
most  tender  assiduity  love  ever  gave  birth  to  ; 
if  then  I  continued  unchanged,  he  would  take 
care  of  my  safe-conduct  to  England,  and  give 
up  his  hopes  of  happiness  for  ever. 

I  answered,  that  for  reasons  I  had  mention- 
ed before,  I  could  not  comply  with  that  request. 

Then,  says  he,  I  must  add  to  my  other  enor- 
mities that  of  keeping  you  the  most  beloved  and 
honoured  prisoner  in  the  world  for  that  short 
space  ;  and  as  the  crime  is  venial  in  the  court 
of  love,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  altogether  unpar- 
donable in  the  court  of  honour. 

My  dear  Peggy,  the  uneasiness  you  will  feel 
at  not  hearing  from  me,  adds  to  my  inquietude. 
But  the  evil  is  without  remedy.  Awhile  adieu. 

Third  day.  One  piece  of  impoliteness  in  my 
lord  is  something  remarkable.  He  has  never  of- 
fered me  a  maid.  Mrs  Delane  indeed  has  ten- 
dered her  services,  confident,  I  don't  doubt, 
they  would  be  rejected.  You  and  I,  dear  Peg- 
gy, have  often  blamed  my  father's  parsimony 
in  this  particular ;  what  an  unfashionable  ap- 
pearance !  two  young  ladies  of  our  fortune,  our 
rank  and  dignitVj  as  my  lord  says,  obliged  to 


stoop  to  buckle  our  own  shoes  !  If  it  had  been 
judgment  instead  of  parsimony,  Peggy,  would 
it  not  have  been  excellent  ?  And  how  do  we 
know  that  this,  and  our  whole  mode  of  bring- 
ing up,  might  not  proceed  from  judgment  ?  As 
much  as  I  can  remember  of  our  dear  mother, 
the  domestic  life,  and  the  life  of  economy,  were 
her  taste.  Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  I  am  truly 
thankful  for  the  effect.  When  I  contemplate 
the  lives  of  our  misses  of  quality  and  fortune,  I 
feel  myself  so  comfortable  ! 

I  have  not  been  honoured  this  day  with  the 
least  notice  from  my  lord  as  a  lover.  Indeed  I 
saw  him  only  an  hour  at  dinner.  I  have  walk- 
ed in  the  garden ;  read  an  Italian  and  French 
newspaper,  both  printed  at  Milan  ;  said  nothing 
for  fifteen  minutes  with  Mrs  Delane  ;  and  spent 
the  rest  of  my  time  in  recovering  my  Italian,  in 
the  little  closet. 

Fourth  day.  You  have  read  many  long  bills 
of  our  ingenious  grocer,  Mr  Hill,  and  admired 
the  use  and  force  of  that  excellent  word  ditto. 
It  seems  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, but  might,  I  think,  be  used  to  much  ad- 
vantage sometimes,  even  by  authors  themselves. 
As  a  journalist,  I  can  say  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, 

Fifth  day,  ditto. 

Sixth  day,  ditto. 

Seventh  day,  ditto. 

I  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  Peggy,  of  what 
colour  or  complexion  are  to  be  my  lord's  assi- 
duities in  this  experimental  month.  Would 
you  not  have  supposed  he  might  mean  to  procure 
me  a  few  of  those  pretty  things  the  world  calls 
pleasures  ?  Concerts,  for  example  ?  It  would 
be  hard  to  come  to  Italy,  and  not  have  one  taste 
of  its  capriccios.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
my  lord's  plan,  which  is  perfectly  rural.  Well, 

then,  a  little  fete  de  champetre?  No  that 

would  break  in  upon  our  retirement.  Court- 
ship, at  least,  I  might  expect.  Even  that  amuse- 
ment is  withheld.    What  can  the  man  mean  ? 

There  is  an  exhibition  of  capital  paintings, 
says  my  lord,  on  the  fifth  of  next  month  at 
Rome.  But  that  I  have  such  dearer  interests  to 
attend  to  here,  I  should  be  happy  to  be  at  it. 
After  all  the  rout  we  make  of  our  Reynoldses, 
our  Gainsboroughs,  our  Wests,  our  Kauf- 
mans, it  is  an  incontestable  truth  that  England 
has  never  yet  produced  a  painter  of  tolerable 
merit.  Are  you  a  connoisseur  in  this  art,  De- 
lane ? 

Mr  Delane  very  modestly  owned  he  was  not. 

You  must  have  breathed  some  classic  sighs, 
I  doubt  not,  towards  that  region  of  genius  ? 

It  was  not  for  a  man  of  his  confined  fortune 
to  breathe  a  wish  for  such  expensive  indulgen- 
cies. 

It  is  pity,  too,  says  my  lord.  Come,  we 
will  stretch  a  point  for  once ;  thou  shalt  s  f  one 
prayer  over  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  at  my  expense. 

His  lordship  laid  him  under  infinite  obliga- 
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tions.  He  could  only  repay  them  with  infinite 
gratitude.    So  he  sets  out  to-morrow. 

Eighth  day.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  so 
polite  a  woman  as  Mrs  Delane  to  exist  in  so 
perfect  a  solitude.  No  hermit  could  wish  for  a 
more  silent  cell,  nor  could  he  anywhere  perform 
his  abstracted  contemplations  with  less  inter- 
ruption from  the  bustle  of  this  world.  We  eat 
and  drink,  indeed,  but  how  we  get  our  cates,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

Ninth  day.  This  point  is  elucidated.  A  but- 
■cher  on  horseback  has  this  instant  delivered  to 
the  porter  a  basket.  The  porter  has  taken  it, 
without  opening  the  gate,  through  a  sort  of 
wicket  that  opens  at  the  top  of  the  gate.  What 
ingenuity  !  Through  the  same  wicket  the  por- 
ter has  returned  him  the  empty  basket,  and  a 
cup,  I  suppose,  of  wine.  Good  heaven  !  Peggy, 
to  what  end  are  all  these  precautions  ?  Ano- 
ther circumstance  is  odd.  Though  there  are 
stables  belonging  to  this  house,  my  lord  has 
no  horses  here.  A  carriage  comes  from  Milan 
towards  the  evening  of  every  day  ;  it  waits 
my  lord's  appearance  on  the  outside  the  iron 
pales,  and  brings  him  every  morning,  generally 
to  breakfast,  to  the  same  spot.  I  am  more  at 
ease  for  his  sleeping  out  of  the  house.  His 
Mantorina,  I  suppose. 

*  ■  r   -»  .      *         *  -       9  » 

So,  so,  Peggy.  Mrs  Delane  is  not  so  totally 
destitute  of  amusement  as  I  apprehended.  You 
shall  hear.  My  lord,  at  breakfast,  said  he  had 
just  received  a  packet  from  England,  which  he 
must  answer  before  dinner.  That  damned 
Burke,  says  he,  is  preparing  to  bring  into  the 
house  a  plan  of  economy.  Ministry  expect  a 
tussle.  They  have  wrote  for  my  advice,  and 
interest  amongst  the  members.  I  shall  write  to 
about  forty  of  them.  The  post  goes  to-night. 
Have  you  any  letters,  miss  ? 

Yes,  my  lord,  I  will  w^rite  to  my  sister. 

I  will  charge  myself  with  the  care  of  it,  says 
he. 

I  don't  doubt  it,  thinks  I.  Mrs  Delane 
would  also  take  that  opportunity.  So  we  re- 
tired to  our  respective  apartments.  As  I  knew 
my  labour  would  be  lost,  I  was  inclined  to 
make  it  as  short  as  I  well  could.  I  wrote,  there- 
fore, about  twenty  lines,  descriptive  of  my  situa- 
tion, in  which  I  did  not  spare  my  lord  at  all,  as 
to  the  meanness  of  betraying  me  here ;  but 
owned  myself  obliged  to  his  delicacy  and  atten- 
tion in  other  respects.  I  finished  in  less  than 
an  hour  ;  after  which  I  determined  to  indulge 
myself  in  a  solitary  wTalk  in  the  garden.  The 
day  was  hot.  I  thought  myself  safe,  and  took 
one  of  the  closest  walks.  It  led  to  the  mirror 
grot.  Fast  asleep,  as  far  as  I  believe,  upon  one 


of  the  couches,  lay  the  gallant  Lord  Wlnterbot- 
tom,  and  close  beside  him,  in  an  attitude  of  ten- 
derness, the  virtuous  Mrs  Delane.  I  believe  I 
suppressed  an  exclamation,  I  really  am  not  po- 
sitive, and  ran  back  to  my  apartment  as  fast  as 
my  feet  would  carry  me.  I  wonder  whether  Mr 
Delane  would  have  enjoyed  such  an  exhibition. 
I  dare  say,  at  least,  he  wrould  have  chosen  the 
prudent  part  of  concealing  his  knowledge,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  do.  But  what,  my  dear  Peggy, 
have  I  not  to  fear  from  so  abandoned  a  woman  ! 
I  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  present  calm,  I 
have  terrible  trials  to  undergo.  Suppose  my 
lord  should  propose  the  horrid  alternative,  mar- 
riage or  dishonour  ?  Oh,  Peggy  !  I  am  half  dis- 
tracted. 

Tenth  day.  This  innocent  pair,  I  believe,  are 
wholly  unsuspicious  that  any  eye  but  their  own 
hath  seen  them  in  their  recess.  Dinner  passed 
as  usual,  except  that  my  lord  was  more  profuse 
of  compliment  than  he  had  been  some  days  past. 
Over  and  above  the  short  conversational  expres- 
sions of  his  great  devotion  to  me,  John  White 
was  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  he  set  about  a 
long  speech,  the  principal  outline  of  wdiich  was, 
that  he  found  it  as  difficult  as  mortifying,  to 
check  his  ardent  inclination,  which  led  him  to 
be  always  prostrate  at  my  feet,  pouring  out  the 
genuine  effusions  of  his  soul  in  love.  He  hoped 
this  self-denial  would  have  its  proper  weight. 

I  owned  myself  obliged  by  it,  and  wished  my 
lord  would  entitle  himself  to  a  gratitude  that 
would  have  no  end. 

And  was  it  possible  a  behaviour  altogether  re- 
spectful, and  adapted  to  my  peculiar  delicacy, 
had  made  no  impression  in  his  favour  ? 

I  answered,  I  was  not  sensible  of  any  change. 
This  brought  my  lord  into  his  heroics. 

Better  it  was  to  die  than  live  unblessed.  (You 
forget  the  blessing  of  the  morning,  thought  I.) 
What  was  rank,  affluence,  power,  pre-eminence ; 
what  was  all  the  world's  splendours,  if  one  cor- 
roding torment,  like  the  Promethean  vulture, 
was  to  gnaw  for  ever  and  for  ever  ?  And  would 
I  not  bestow  upon  him  one  animating  word? 
Not  permit  him  to  entertain  one  ray  of  the  de- 
ceiver hope  ? 

I  perceive,  says  I,  it  is  difficult  for  your  lord- 
ship  to  conceive  how  little  I  value  what  your 
lordship  seems  to  value  so  much.  A  man  of  an 
elevated  understanding,  and  a  noble  soul,  is  in 
my  estimation  superior  to  a  Crcesus  without 
them.  But  was  your  lordship  as  dear  to  me  as 
Henry  to  Emma,  the  situation  into  which  you 
have  betrayed  me,  would  tear  you  from  my 
heart ;  and  whilst  you  continue  me  in  it,  there 
is  no  consideration  upon  earth  would  tempt  me 
to  be  anything  more  to  your  lordship  than  I  am 
now. 

It  was  a  severe,  it  was  a  cruel  sentence,  my 
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lord  said  ;  would  it  be  milder  at  Barham  Downs? 
If  I  would  indulge  him  with  the  supposition  of 
a  possibility  of  change,  he  would  soon,  as  soon 
as  Mr  Delane  returned  from  Rome,  free  me 
from  the  situation  I  had  conceived  so  great  a 
dislike  to. 

,  You  know,  my  lord,  nothing  changes  so  soon 
as  opinion,  and  especially  a  woman's ;  it  is  a 
maxim  of  your  own. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  escort  you  to  Eng- 
land? 

That  England  may  know  with  certainty  I 
have  been  a  tour  of  pleasure  with  your  lordship  ? 
If  I  should  never  be  induced  to  marry  your  lord- 
ship, spare  me  this  dishonour  for  my  own  sake ; 
if  I  should,  for  yours. 

My  delicacy  was  excessive  ;  quite  beyond  the 
reason  of  things,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  ; 
my  lord  could  admire,  but  by  no  means  ap- 
plaud. 

,     -     *      *       *       »       *  • 

Eleventh  day.  Nothing  from  my  lord ;  from 
Mrs  Delane  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  cru- 
elty, ingratitude,  and  folly.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
a  most  extraordinary  young  lady,  and  must  have 
a  very  proud  heart,  as  well  as  a  hard  one,  to 
treat  such  a  man  as  Lord  Winterbottom  with 
so  much  perverseness.  For  her  part,  she  saw  no 

great  wisdom  in  it;  and  if  she  was  my  lord  

'  What  then,  Mrs  Delane  ? 

She  should  think  a  little  more  highly  of  her- 
self, than  to  stoop  so  low,  and  be  ill  used  into 
the  bargain. 

I  wish  my  lord  would  think  in  that  manner, 
Mrs  Delane. 

Such  a  sweet  place  as  my  lord  had  brought 
me  to ;  and  such  attention  as  was  paid  to  all  my 
whims ;  I  was  very  ungrateful.  If  I  had  fallen 
into  some  gentlemen's  hands,  I  might  have  been 
treated  in  another  sort  of  manner. 

O, — I  am  my  lord's  then  by  right  of  conquest, 
I  iind  ;  and  ought  to  be  grateful  for  all  the  evil 
he  does  not  do  me  ? 

Certainly  I  might  be  more  obliging.  She  be- 
lieved I  had  never  once  complied  with  any  re- 
quest he  made  me,  if  it  was  only  to  walk  in  the 
garden. 

Every  one  is  not  possessed  of  your  obliging 
disposition,  Mrs  Delane ;  besides,  I  am  not  fond 
of  close  walks  and  mirror  grots. 

Madam  !  says  she. 
.  Little  favours  lead  to  great,  Mrs  Delane.  Ita- 
ly is  a  seducing  climate. 

Are  you  afraid  of  yourself,  miss  ? 

•  Not  much,  Mrs  Delane  ;  I  choose  to  keep  out 
of  harm's  way,  notwithstanding.  Though  my 
lord's  powers  of  seducing  are  not  very  great,  he 
may  take  it  into  his  head  he  is  a  bashaw  here. 

•  If  he  has  bad  designs,  miss,  you  are  no  more 
safe  in  your  own  apartment,  than  anywhere 
else. 


You  are  mistaken,  Mrs  Delane ;  I  defy  him 
there.    I  am  prepared. 
And  so  I  am,  Peggy. 

e<  We  have  from  Lausanne  the  shocking  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  two  English  gentlemen, 
who  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  The  peculiar 
horror  of  the  circumstance  is,  that  they  were 
brothers,  of  the  name  of  Osmond.  Their  cause 
of  quarrel  unknown." 

What,  dear  sister,  think  you,  must  have  been 
my  reflections  on  reading  the  above  in  the  Mi- 
lan paper  ?  A  cold  sickness  came  over  me ;  I 
tottered  to  my  apartment  as  well  as  I  could ;  I 
believe  unnoticed. 

*#»•#* 

There  is  no  describing  the  degree  of  misery  I 
have  undergone  the  two  last  hours.  It  is  un- 
accountable to  myself.  True,  I  have  lost  an 
agreeable  friend ;  but  he  was  lost  to  me  before. 
Besides,  it  is  unusual  for  a  calamity  of  this  kind 
to  pierce  so  extremely  deep.    Ah,  Peggy  ! 

Suppose  this  piece  of  intelligence  should  be 
solely  owing  to  Lord  Winterbottom's  ingenuity  ? 
There  is  some  comfort  in  this  thought.  But 
what  can  be  his  intention  ?  Is  it  merely  to  con- 
firm his  suspicions  of  my  attachment  to  Osmond? 
Or  is  it,  that  by  the  failure  of  my  hopes  there,  I 
may  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  suit  ?  I  am  some- 
thing less  uneasy,  but  much  perplexed.  Nei- 
ther my  lord  nor  Mrs  Delane  have  taken  the 
least  notice  to  me  of  the  paragraph. 

at       *      »      *    ,  *  $ 

Oh,  my  sweet  Peggy  !  I  have  lost  my  account 
of  days.  I  have  lost  my  powers  of  reflection — 
I  have  lost  myself. 

a      *      -*      *      *  * 

To  write  is  now  become  an  exertion ;  but  so 
are  all  the  functions  of  nature  ;  I  exert  myself 
to  live.  Small  are  my  hopes  that  these  papers 
will  ever  reach  your  hands,  my  sister ;  yet  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  a  transcript  of  my  mind  to  the 
last  hour.  The  next  Milan  paper  contained  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  New  accounts,  from  Lausanne  confirm  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  mentioned  in  our  last 
paper.  The  particular  circumstances  of  the  quar- 
rel are  still  unknown.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  arose  on  account  of  the  Chevalier  Os- 
mond's lady,  who  was  once  engaged  to  the 
younger  brother.  The  Chevalier  Archer  did 
all  he  could  to  prevent  the  duel,  but  in  vain. 
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He  attends  the  two  unhappy  corpses  to  Eng-  writer  to  the  bottom,  some  of  his  strains,  breath- 
land."  ing  the  very  soul  of  passion  and  disinterested- 
Still,  Peggy,  I  endeavoured  to  suppose  both  ness,  might  deceive, 
the  paragraphs  might  be  fabricated  by  Lord 

Winterbottom.    It  was  impossible  to  support  ****** 
his  company,  let  the  matter  be  as  it  would,  and 

I  kept  my  apartment.  Mrs  Delane  is  vastly  sur-       How  cruel,  Peggy,  is  my  father  !  Well,  then, 

prised  what  can  be  the  matter  with  me.  Seems  if  I  must  be  the  victim  of  ambition,  let  me  be 

not  to  know  that  my  affliction  arises  from  this  sacrificed  at  the  altar  before  his  eyes.  I  am  now 

piece  of  news,  yet  is  always  talking  of  it,  and  too  feeble  for  opposition.    He  writes  me  that 

communicating  other  particulars  talked  of  at  his  happiness  depends  upon  my  compliance.  He 

Milan.  Once  she  sent  for  John  White  into  my  mingles  prayers  and  denunciations  together, 

chamber,  to  question  him  whether  he  thought  Talks  of  some  contract  made  with  Lord  Win- 

the  report  was  true.    John  replied  with  a  me-  terbottom,  and  that  my  refusal  will  embitter  all 

lancholy  look  and  accent,  it  was  too  true,  indeed  ;  the  remainder  of  his  life.    It  is  his  hand  cer- 

he  himself  had  spoke  with  an  English  gentle-  tainly,  such  as  he  is  accustomed  to  write  when 

man's  servant  just  come  from  Lausanne,  who  the  gout  impedes  a  little  the  free  operation  of 

confirmed  all  the  particulars.  the  pen.  But  is  my  Peggy  ignorant  of  all  this  ? 


****** 

Other  proofs  have  occurred  of  the  truth  of 
this  cruel  incident.  I  have  not  spirits  to  write 
them,  and  it  is  unnecessary.  Hope  is  lost.  My 
mind  yields  to  despondence.  How  thankfully 
I  could  bid  the  world  farewell ! 

****** 

Methinks  I  hear  my  sweet  Peggy's  reproaches. 
Was  Mr  Osmond  all  the  world  to  me  ?  Is  a  sis- 
ter nothing  ?  The  reproof  is  just.  I  know  not 
why  I  am  thus  overwhelmed.  Perhaps  my  mind, 
enfeebled  by  my  situation — surely  I  should  ne- 
ver have  loved  Osmond  living  thus. 

*'***** 

Lord  Winterbottom  has  several  days  solicit- 
ed leave  to  attend  me  in  my  closet.  No — I  am 
too  ill.  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  write. 
He  condoles  sincerely  with  me  on  the  unhappy 
newrs  from  Switzerland.  Too  well  he  knows  the 
almost  indelible  impression  first  attachments 
make.  Everything  is  to  be  hoped  from  time, 
and  my  good  understanding. 

****** 

Mr  Delane  is  returned.  Has  visited  me  twice, 
and  preached  two  sermons ;  one  upon  the  folly 
of  yielding  to  despair  ;  the  other  upon  the  in- 
delicacy of  it.  He  talks  on,  as  secure  from  in- 
terruption, as  if  he  was  discoursing  from  the 
pulpit.  I  am  not  now  agitated  by  any  human 
passion,  strong  enough  to  engage  me  to  any  an- 
swer. 

****** 

Letters  upon  letters  from  Lord  Winterbottom. 
I  answer  none.  I  receive  them  merely,  and  read 
them  when  I  am  able.    If  I  did  not  know  the 


****** 

I  am  persecuted  to  death.  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom urging  his  odious  suit  upon  his  knees.  Mrs 
Delane  beseeching.  An  hundred  times  have  I 
said  I  will  take  no  resolution  on  this  subject, 
but  in  England,  in  the  presence  of  my  father, 
of  my  sister.  Delane  insults  me  with  the  con- 
sequence of  his  own  baseness.  So  are  matters 
situated  ;  I  cannot,  he  says,  return  to  England, 
my  reputation  unstained,  but  as  Lady  Winter- 
bottom  ;  and  I  have  lost  the  spirit  to  retort  up- 
on him  as  he  deserves.  Mrs  Delane  assures  me 
my  lord  will  never  consent  to  my  returning  to 
England,  but  as  his  lady.  My  father  is  of  that 
opinion  also.  Dear  Peggy,  I  have  no  wish  left, 
except  that  of  dying  in  my  sister's  arms.  And 
is  there  no  other  way  to  obtain  it  ?  And  is  it 
usual  to  marry  people  in  the  bed  of  sickness, 
when  life  is  wearing  out  apace  ?  Oh,  Peggy  ! 
what  can  I  do  ? 

*       *       *       *       *  * 

They  tell  me  I  am  Lady  Winterbottom. 
That  I  have  received  the  nuptial  benediction 
from  Mr  Delane.  I  remember  nothing.  An 
overwhelming  stupor  has  been  my  portion  two 
days  past ;  an  harbinger,  I  hope,  of  everlasting 
rest.    Dear  Peggy  ! — Adieu  for  ever  ! 

****** 

It  must  be  so,  my  dearest  sister.  Out  of  this 
house  I  cannot  go  alive — I  am  sure  I  cannot. 
All  my  senses  are  perverted.  Nothing  I  eat  or 
drink,  tastes  as  usual.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
write  these  few  lines  !  I  am  weary,  quite  wea- 
ry. The  hour  of  dissolution  is  near.  Commend 
me  to  my  mistaken — but  ever  respected  father. 
I  resign  this  world  with  pleasure.  Osmond  has 
resigned  it  before  me.  In  the  next — My  be- 
loved sister — once  more — Farewell  i 
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Miss  Singleton  to  Mrs  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 
Nothing  surely,  my  dear  Mrs  Wyman,  could 
have  happened  more  unluckily,  than  the  busi- 
ness which  drew  Mr  Wyman  so  suddenly  to 
London,  and  you  along  with  him. 

We  have  received  by  the  post,  a  packet  which 
has  revived  those  self-tormenting  reflections, 
from  which  you  so  lately  relieved  the  old  Jus- 
tice, and  involved  Miss  Peggy  in  the  cruellest 
affliction.    It  is  a  series  of  letters  from  Miss 
Whitaker,  continued  in  a  kind  of  journal,  too 
long  to  transcribe,  and  too  painful  to  abridge. 
By  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  post,  we  know 
not ;  for  it  leaves  the  dear  young  lady  in  a  si- 
tuation incapable  of  sending  it,  and  is  unaccom- 
panied by  note  or  letter  from  any  other  person. 
Miss  Peggy  sees  in  it  the  death  of  her  sister,  and 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress  and  horror. 
No  words  can  describe  her  anxiety  ;  nor  can  na- 
ture long  endure  a  grief  so  poignant.  Now  she 
raves  of  going  to  Italy,  and  actually  packs  up 
clothes  for  the  purpose.  Now  these  wilder  emo- 
tions subside,  and  she  sinks  into  silent  melan- 
choly. Miss  Annabella's  picture  hangs  in  what 
was  their  common  bed-chamber ;  she  sighs  and 
gazes  at  it  for  hours  together,  regardless  of  my 
entreaties,  and  often  clasps  fondly  to  her  bosom 
some  article  of  her  sister's  apparel.    If  it  was 
possible  to  lose  the  bitter  remembrance  for  a 
moment,  every  object  would  recall  it.  Some 
piece  of  painting,  some  work  of  ornament,  done 
by  the  unhappy  Annabella,  or  done  in  concert, 
everywhere  meets  the  eye  of  Miss  Peggy,  and 
tears  her  heart.  Her  appetite  is  lost ;  her  sleep 
is  terror. 

Come — I  conjure  you  both — come  instantly. 
Never  can  the  kind  offices  of  friendship  be  more 
opportunely  exerted. 

Your  half  distraeted 

M.  Singleton. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Milan. 

By  the  mingled  laws  of  nature  and  society, 
dear  Wyman,  no  traveller  through  life  can  ex- 
pect to  drink  the  cup  of  pleasure  unmixed  with 
pain,  nor  communicate  it  unmixed  to  others. 

That  we  have  found  the  lovely  Miss  Whit- 
aker, and  recovered  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
detestable  Lord  Winterbottom,  would  be  plea- 
sure to  you  almost  as  great  as  our  own,  could 
we  add,  that  the  health  of  the  dear  young  lady 
was  uninjured,  that  her  intellects  were  unim- 
paired. But  to  you  I  must  communicate  that 
her  life  is  in  danger  ;  and  should  that  be  spa- 
red, we  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  grieve, 


dubious  as  we  are,  whether  her  fine  understand- 
ing can  be  restored. 

She  is  at  present  with  an  Italian  family,  of 
kind  compassionate  hearts,  where  every  comfort, 
every  assistance  she  is  capable  of  receiving,  will 
be  hers. 

It  was  but  yesterday  we  recovered  her.  The 
particulars  I  cannot  give.  My  bitterest  enemy 
would  scarcely  impose  that  tax  upon  me  now. 

This  letter,  I  hope,  will  find  you  at  Barham 
Downs ;  if  not,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  take  you 
there.  Miss  Peggy  must  be  informed  of  these 
particulars,  and  informed  with  caution.  Gay 
and  sprightly  as  she  is,  she  has  a  tender  heart ; 
and  an  affection  for  a  sister  seldom  reached,  and 
never  surpassed. 

Be  the  termination  how  it  may — it  will  be 
some  alleviation  of  her  affliction,  that  her  sister 
escaped  without  dishonour. 

I  say  nothing  of  Osmond — at  present  he  scarce 
exists. 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Sir  George  Osmond  to  Mr  Thistle. 

Milan. 

My  honest  old  Friend, 
I  have  received  yours,  and  note  the  contents. 
You  have  done  very  right  in  giving  a  check  to 
the  rigorous  proceedings  of  Yates.  Whilst  his 
father  was  agent  for  the  Suffolk  estate,  no  gen- 
tleman had-  a  better  or  more  orderly  set  of  te- 
nants. I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  same  peo- 
ple, for  I  have  changed  none,  can  have  altered 
so  much  for  the  worse.  There  is  evident  ma- 
lignity in  the  pen  of  young  Yates,  Timothy  ; 
we  must  take  care  of  him.  What  a  catalogue 
of  complaints  are  here  !  All  idle,  and  drunken, 
and  dissipated!  But  I  observe  the  crime  of 
crimes  with  Yates,  is  deficiency  in  rent. 

Timothy,  I  know  you  have  understanding  and 
probity ;  and  I  believe  you  have  humanity  also. 
Why  should  we  quarrel  with  man,  for  being  the 
animal  that  nature  made  him  ?  or  wonder  that 
causes  produce  their  eternal  effects  ?  It  has  hap- 
pened in  a  land  of  commerce,  that  riches  have 
been  diffused,  and  that  the  occupiers  of  land 
have  come  in  for  a  share.  It  has  happened  also, 
that  they  have  shared  a  part  of  the  corruption 
of  manners,  which  riches  also  introduce.  No 
doubt,  they  are  prouder,  more  self-important, 
more  sumptuous.  And  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, since  they  are  men  ?  Amongst  what  body 
of  people,  whose  wealth  was  increasing,  have 
they  had  better  examples  ?  Riches  beget  pride, 
and  pride  begets  poverty  ;  and  this  very  natural 
effect  has  been  precipitated  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  rulers ;  or  rather,  this  well-conducted  war 
has  done  in  a  few  years  what  pride  would  not 
have  effected  in  less  than  a  century.  But  man, 
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Timothy,  delighteth  not  to  walk  backward.  The 
habits  of  opulence  cling  close,  when  opulence 
itself  has  fled. 

You  must  go  down  amongst  them,  Mr  This- 
tle, and  see  everything  with  your  own  eyes.  If 
they  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  let  us 
give  them  time  to  become  better.  But  if  amongst 
them  you  should  find  pure  and  uncorrupted 
hearts,  characters  of  integrity,  whom  accident 
and  misfortune  have  assisted  bad  times  to  de- 
press ;  to  these,  Timothy,  be  liberal  of  comfort, 
and  of  my  purse ;  for  such  it  shall  be  freely 
opened. 

Above  all,  do  not  listen  to  Yates,  if  he  talks 
of  either  of  these  cruel  expedients,  seizing  the 
property  of  a  tenant,  or  turning  him  out.  Let 
him  not  dare  anything  of  this  kind  without  my 
orders.  It  is  with  difficulty  I  bear  him  now.  If 
he  joins  inhumanity  to  malignity,  I  tolerate  him 
no  longer. 

What  ridiculous  complaints  !  One  drinks  too 
much.  Poor  fellow  !  Perhaps  he  has  no  com- 
fort in  reflection,  and  drinks  to  weaken  his  sen- 
sibility. Another  sits  too  much  by  the  fire- 
side. In  all  probability,  to  doze  away  his  cares. 
Wretch  !  and  dost  thou  envy  him  torpidity  ?  A 
third  dares  to  kill  the  hare  he  feeds  upon  the 
ground  he  pays  for.  Egregious,  Timothy  !  we 
have  three  thousand  crimes,  with  each  a  penal- 
ty, with  which  religion  and  conscience  have  no- 
thing to  do — the  fruitful  offspring  of  caprice, 
tyranny,  and  excise.  Blessed  state  of  civil  po- 
licy ! 

•  Molly  Paterson,  too  !  Fallen  from  virginity, 
and  Yates,  as  you  suspect,  the  author.  Poor 
girl !  what  a  load  of  anxiety  has  she  to  endure, 
because  the  laws  of  nature  and  society  are  at  va- 
riance !  You  know  her,  Thistle  ?  Has  she  not 
a  pretty  face,  and  ingenuous  as  pretty  ?  Modesty 
seemed  printed  on  it. 

-  The  custom  of  society  punishes  woman  too 
much  for  this  offence,  and  man  too  little.  I  will 
endeavour  to  correct  this  error.  Let  Yates  look 
to  it ;  yet,  if  it  be  the  fault  of  human  frailty 
only,  unattended  with  baseness  or  deceit,  sour 
fanaticism  might  punish,  but  humanity  must 
forgive.  Comfort  the  poor  girl  in  my  name* 
Bid  her  not  do  anything  more  unworthy  of  her- 
self, and  I  will  be  her  friend. 

•  Miss  Whitaker  is  better,  Timothy  ;  we  begin 
to  have  well-founded  hopes  of  her  recovery,  both 
in  mind  and  body.  Communicate  this  to  Coun- 
sellor Wyman,  if  he  is  in  London ;  or  write  to 
him  if  he  is  not. 

Beauty,  suffering  for  virtue,  is  a  most  inte- 
resting object.  The  malady  of  this  young  lady 
has  been  of  a  nature  so  touching— her  innocence 
— her  sweetness  of  temper — her  purity  of  heart 
i — have  displayed  themselves  so  forcibly  through 
her  disordered  intellects,  that  I  have  been  af- 
fected, perhaps  infected,  with  a  flood  of  new  and 
softening  sensations.  In  the  eye  of  stern  philo- 
sophy, it  may  be  a  doubt  whether  I  gain  in  point 


of  happiness,  or  lose  by  the  acquisition ;  but 
stern  philosophy  can  call  it  by  no  harsher  a  name 
than  art  amiable  weakness,  and  the  stoic  apathy 
is  so  solitary  a  perfection,  that  I  exchange  it  for 
the  love  of  a  brother,  and  the  social  affections, 
with  all  my  heart. 

My  worthy  friend — Adieu. 

George  Osmond. 


Mb  Osmond  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Milan. 

To  die  is  nothing — but  to  live,  deprived  of 
what  makes  life  a  blessing — this  is  the  extreme 
of  wretchedness.  Such  has  been  the  gloomy 
tenor  of  my  reflections  during  a  series  of  time, 
which,  measured  by  its  misery,  seems  an  age 
indeed. 

Now,  my  valued  friend,  it  is  once  more  given 
me  to  see  the  clear  azure  of  an  Italian  sky,  with- 
out that  sickness  of  the  heart,  that  made  me 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Milton's  Satan — "  Sun  ! 
how  I  hate  thy  beams  \" 

Yes,  I  confess — even  to  thee  I  confess — for 
thou  hast  felt  the  power  of  the  long-scorned 
deity — my  life — more  than  my  life,  is  bound 
up  in  that  of  my  sweet  Annabella.  There  was 
a  time  when  poverty  forbade  my  hopes.  That 
fiend  my  generous  brother  chased  away.  Then 
rose  the  young  desires,  a  blooming  progeny,  fa- 
ted to  die  almost  as  soon  as  born — and  die  in 
torture.  Those,  my  Wyman,  who  have  felt 
only  the  halcyon  days  of  love,  have  felt  his 
feeblest  power.  Oh,  how  it  grows  and  clings 
about  the  heart,  when  twined  with  soft  com- 
passion, the  daughter  of  distress  !  And  is  it  not 
the  same  with  sacred  friendship  ?  Wyman,  my 
present  prospects  are  unbounded.  My  Anna- 
bella lives,  and  lives  to  bless  me.  My  brother 
is  the  brother  of  my  heart.  My  friends — tried 
by  adversity — and  grappled  to  my  soul  with 
hooks  of  steel.  Give  me,  sacred  power  !  to  de- 
serve those  blessings — and,  whilst  I  live,  to  keep 
them  ! 

Archer  flies  to  England — to  dispel  our  gentle 
Peggy's  anxieties,  and  to  relieve  you  all.  He 
will  have  the  sweet  delight  of  telling  you  by 
what  happy  means  wretchedness  has  thus  been 
changed  into  felicity.  We  hope  to  follow  in  a 
fortnight. 

Adieu — Yours, 

Henry  Osmond. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 
Well,  Miss  Peggy,  and  what  sort  of  an"  ani- 
mal is  this  Counsellor  Wyman  ? 

Why,  he  lias  an  oval  face,  and  an  aquiline 
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nose ;  very  short  of  six  feet  high  ;  stoops  In  the 
shoulders,  and  turns  his  toes  out  a  little. 

And  his  tongue,  Peggy  ? 

Mighty  well  adapted  to  his  profession,  I  think. 
It  plays  freely,  and  is  what  you  call  exceeding- 
ly nervous.  It  never  moves  at  all  in  the  water- 
gruel  way.  It  is  something  rough  too,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  have  that  kind  of  roughness  to  which 
nothing  hut  a  delicate  courtier,  or  too  apprehen- 
sive Nahoh,  would  wish  to  apply  a  polish. 

And  how  do  you  like  Mrs  W yman  ? 

Not  at  all.  She  drives  me  crazy.  From  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  this  day,  nature,  I  be- 
lieve, has  not  produced  her  equal.  I  don't  mean 
as  to  beauty,  for  I  am  almost  as  handsome  my- 
self. But  she  has  such  sense,  such  sweetness, 
such  an  attention  to  please,  and  such  a  power 
to  do  it,  that  I  am  confident  a  woman  of  any 
tolerable  vanity  must  find  her — not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

And  how  did  your  father  relish  their  visits  ? 
Ill  in  the  beginning ;  for  the  Counsellor  being 
under  the  necessity  of  proving  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  a  rogue,  and  the  manner  being  a  little 
corrosive,  it  was  like  vitriol  applied  to  proud 
flesh ;  till  Mrs  Wyman  found  the  means  of  heal- 
ing as  fast  as  the  Counsellor  wounded;  and  my 
papa  was  at  last  brought  to  own  himself  in  the 
wrong  with  great  cordiality. 

This  point,  says  Miss  Peggy,  was  gained  be- 
fore the  counsellor  received  the  copies  of  Lord 
Winterbottom's  letters,  the  contents  of  which 
actually  struck  papa  moderately  dumb  for  three 
days ;  I  know  not  when  he  would  have  reco- 
vered, if  Mrs  Wyman  had  not  established  it  as 
a  maxim,  and  told  many  a  tale  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, that  wickedness  and  cunning  were  too 
hard  for  good  sense  and  honesty,  all  the  world 
over.  It  was  in  her  hands  the  finest  of  cata- 
plasms to  one  of  the  deepest  of  wounds. 

And  now,  good  folks,  having  thanked  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  here,  and  for  your 
goodness  in  leaving  Miss  Singleton  behind,  I 
must  go  on  to  inform  you  of  our  proceedings 
after  our  arrival  at  Milan. 

We  alighted,  according  to  Sir  George's  ap- 
pointment, at  the  hotel  de  Bergamo,  and  found 
the  Professor  and  him  just  re  turned  from  an  eight 
days'  excursion  to  the  Appenines,  and  intent,  as 
we  imagined,  upon  the  solution  of  some  knotty 
theorem.  They  were  so ;  but  not  one  of  the 
infinitesimals.  A  couple  of  Milan  newspapers 
published  in  their  absence,  had  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  melancholy  exits  of  two  English 
gentlemen,  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Osmond, 
who  had  quarrelled  about  a  woman,  fought,  and 
killed  each  other. 

Now,  although  Sir  George  had  enough  and 
to  spare  of  scepticism,  yet  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  existence  seemed  almost  equal  to  ma- 
thematical certainty ;  nor  could  he  conceive 
what  mortal  offence  he  had  committed  to  be  put 


to  death  so  unmercifully.    He  knew,  indeed, 
the  capriccios  of  Madam  Fame,  in  the  erection  of 
her  pyramids ;  how,  if  she  can  get  solid  truth 
enough  for  the  purpose,  she  places  the  vertex 
downwards,  whilst  she  carries  the  building  of 
airy  materials,  and  fantastic  embellishments, 
broad  and  broader  to  the  skies.     But  this 
building  seemed  of  different  taste  ;  Sir  George 
began  to  suspect  the  author,  and  they  were  con- 
sidering how  to  counteract  it,  when  we  arrived. 
The  letters  found  in  Wycherley's  portmanteau 
made  the  whole  tolerably  plain  ;  we  had  little 
room  to  doubt  that  Lord  Winterbottom  had 
succeeded  in  his  plan  of  getting  Miss  Whitaker 
into  his  possession,  and  that  he  was  practising 
upon  her.   There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
Professor  offered  to  take  upon  himself  to  ac- 
quaint the  governor  of  the  affair,  and  to  procure 
as  much  power,  civil  and  military,  as  should 
be  necessary.  This  would  be  excellent  as  a  last 
resource,  but  we  were  willing,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  so  much  celebrity.    We  were  desirous  to 
know  whether  Signora  Mantorina  lived  at  her 
house  in  the  country,  or  in  town.    Our  host  of 
the  hotel  informed  us  that  she  lived  in  lodgings 
at  Milan,  having  let  her  house  to  an  English 
gentleman,  the  Chevalier  Morrington,  who  had 
lived  there  almost  a  month  in  the  oddest  man- 
ner in  the  world. 

The  garden,  says  he,  is  walled  round,  and  the 
chevalier  has  built  a  new  lodge,  and  put  a  ter- 
rible tall  Swiss  porter  in  it,  who  lets  no  soul  in, 
or  out,  except  the  chevalier  himself,  or  by  his 
special  orders.  As  to  the  chevalier,  he  sups  with 
Signora  Mantorina  every  night,  and  sleeps  at  a 
lodging  of  his  own,  always  returning  to  his 
country  house  to  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
Even  his  horses  and  equipages  are  kept  in  Mi- 
lan, although  there  are  good  stables  belonging 
to  the  house.  Everybody  talks  about  it,  says 
the  good  host,  it's  so  comical. 

We  spent  the  evening  together  in  deep  con- 
sultation about  ways  and  means.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  desirable  thing  to  get  into  the  house,  and 
I  believe  I  should  have  had  no  objection  to  any 
decent  transformation  that  would  have  intro- 
duced us.  I  thought  it  practicable  to  converse 
unsuspected  with  the  porter  as  two  Italian  pea- 
sants, and  endeavour  to  bribe  him ;  if  this 
failed,  to  provoke  him  to  come  out  and  fight 
with  one  of  us,  whilst  the  other  got  possession 
of  the  gate  for  both.  But  I  have  a  better  scheme 
still,  says  Sir  George.  I  have  met  in  the  streets 
of  Milan  a  couple  of  Jews,  who  seem  to  haye 
associated  in  order  to  live.  One  grinds  music 
upon — I  forget  the  name  of  the  instrument ;  it 
is  common  enough  in  London.  The  other  car- 
ries a  pedlar's  box  with  toys  and  ribbons.  To 
these  he  adds  an  universal  panacea  for  all  hu- 
man evils,  in  the  form  of  a  powder  ;  and,  as  if 
all  this  was  not  enough,  he  tells  fortunes.  It  is 
upon  this  last  article,  principally,  says  Sir  George, 
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I  build  my  hopes  of  success ;  for  this  has  a  charm 
to  draw  together  all  the  women  of  a  house,  from 
the  lady  to  the  scullion. 

This  scheme,  though  proposed  in  jest,  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  in  earnest ;  when  Harry,  by  a 
speech  in  the  heroic  style,  overturned  it,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  all  together. 

Never,  no,  never  let  it  be  said,  that  in  a  cause 
of  justice  and  humanity,  we  stooped  to  low,  base, 
and  ignoble  means.  Lord  Winterbottom  shall 
not  reproach  us  with  this.  No — we  will  meet 
him  in  the  face  of  day  ;  we  will  demand  jus- 
tice ;  and  if  we  fail  of  all  other  means,  then  let 
us  accept  Mr  Professor's  offer,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  civil  power. 

Here  then  we  rested,  and  next  day,  a  little 
before  the  hour  in  which  Lord  Winterbottom 
was  said  always  to  return  to  Milan,  Osmond  and 
I,  with  three  servants  well  armed,  took  the  road 
to  the  house.  In  a  ride  of  about  three  miles 
we  came  to  an  avenue  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  leading  from  the  post  road,  directly 
to  the  gates  which  front  the  house.  Just  before 
these  gates  stood  a  chaise.  We  waited  till  we 
saw  my  lord  enter  it ;  and  then,  ordering  the  ser- 
vants to  keep  at  a  distance,  but  always  within 
view,  we  rode  to  meet  him.  He  was  attended 
only  by  one  servant. 

We  took  the  liberty  to  desire  the  post-boy  to 
stop,  and  accosted  Lord  Winterbottom  with  all 
the  civility  we  could,  and  indeed  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  change  his  complexion. 

My  lord,  says  Osmond,  there  is  a  little  ac- 
count to  settle  betwixt  you  and  I, — will  your  lord- 
ship favour  me  with  your  company  apart  ? 

No,  damn  me  if  I  do,  says  my  lord ;  this  is 
a  strange  liberty  you  take,  almost  a  stranger  to 
me,  to  stop  my  carriage  upon  the  high  road, 
and  detain  my  person  upon  frivolous  pretences. 
There  are  laws  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England. 

There  are,  my  lord,  replies  Osmond;  you  may 
find  there  are  to  your  cost.  It  is  not  now  upon 
the  vain  point  of  honour  of  seeking  satisfaction 
for  an  affront,  that  we  attend  your  lordship  here. 
We  have  a  cause  much  more  essential.  All  I 
want  is  to  know,  if  your  lordship  chooses  to  dis- 
cuss it  here  before  your  servant,  or  retire  to  a 
freer  conference. 

I  will  discuss  it  nowhere,  says  my  lord. 
Damn  ye,  sir,  by  what  authority  do  you  assume 
this  impertinence  ? 

My  lord,  my  lord,  replies  Osmond,  this  is  not 
the  hour  for  insolence  and  folly.  You  see  be- 
fore you  a  man  determined  to  bring  your  lord- 
ship to  an  explanation,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

Damn  ye,  sir,  an  explanation  of  what  ? 

Where  is  Miss  Whitaker,  my  lord  ? 

Where  is  your  right  to  question  me  ? 

This  altercation,  gentlemen,  says  I,  leads  to 
nothing.  My  lord,  your  friend  Wycherley  is 
dead. — My  lord  looked  astonished. — He  fell  in  a 
drunken  brawl  at  Vienne.  His  portmanteau 
became  the  King  of  France's  property.   Part  of 


its  contents  was  your  lordship's  correspondence 
with  him.  This  part  I  begged  of  the  Count  du 
Pleix.  It  communicates  your  lordship's  inge- 
nious plan  to  impose  upon  old  Mr  Whitaker, 
and  trepan  his  daughter.  You  have  succeeded 
in  both.  The  ill  consequences  that  have  not 
already  flowed  from  this  scheme,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  prevent ;  and  for  this  purpose  did  we 
come. 

Lord  Winterbottom,  though  in  evident  agi- 
tation, endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  his 
consequence.  Neither  his  rank  nor  his  dignity 
could  stoop  to  answer  questions  imperiously  put, 
by  people  whom  he  despised.  We  were  beneath 
his  notice,  and  for  this  piece  of  insolence  he 
would  call  us  to  a  severe  account.  Then  swear- 
ing at  the  driver,  ordered  him  to  go  on. 

I  will  shoot  your  horses  dead  upon  the  spot, 
says  Osmond,  if  you  offer  to  stir. 

The  rank  and  dignity  which  seems  so  trou- 
blesome to  your  lordship,  says  I,  though  of  great 
importance  in  the  privy  council  at  St  James's, 
will  be  of  no  use  to  the  Chevalier  Morrington 
in  Italy.  Lay  it  aside  for  once,  chevalier,  and 
condescend  to  conduct  us  into  the  presence  of 
Miss  Whitaker.  Let  us  hear  from  her  own 
mouth  that  she  is  well  and  happy.  Perhaps  she 
will  choose  to  favour  us  with  her  commands  to 
England,  and  we  shall  give  your  lordship  no 
farther  trouble. 

No,  by  God  !  you  shall  not  enter  my  doors. 

Then,  my  lord,  we  will  do  ourselves  the  ho- 
nour to  attend  you  to  Milan,  where  you  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  find  yourself  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  the  Chevalier  Morring- 
ton could  reasonably  have  hoped.  The  gover- 
nor will  take  you  under  his  immediate  .protec- 
tion, till  Miss  Whitaker  is  under  ours ;  after 
which  your  lordship  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
a  process  instituted  against  you  in  England.  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  due  execution  of  all  this. 
We  are  ready  to  attend  your  lordship  to  Milan. 

I  will  go  where  I  please ;  restrain  me  at  your 
peril ! 

One  word  more,  my  lord.  Your  infamy  at 
present  is  known  only  to  one  Italian,  Professor 

M  ,  who  is  engaged  to  secresy,  provided  you 

are  disposed  to  justice.  I  love  my  country,  and 
do  not  wish  to  stigmatise  it  in  the  person  of  your 
lordship.  Whether  your  lordship's  so  justly  ac- 
quired fame  shall  be  in  the  bosom  of  a  few,  or 
published  to  the  world,  and  treated  according 
to  its  merit,  depends  upon  yourself.  In  two 
hours  there  will  be  an  end  of  accommodation,  of 
delicacy— of  everything  but  justice. 

You  think  to  intimidate  me,  says  Lord  Win- 
terbottom, by  a  heap  of  gross  impositions.  What 
proof  have  I  of  this  ?  And  if  I  had,  I  have  lost 
a  friend,  that's  all.  Perhaps  you  killed  him. 
You  tell  me  of  my  letters  found  in  his  portman- 
teau. A  very  improbable  story,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve not  a  syllable. 

Your  lordship  shall  want  no  information  in 
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my  power  to  bestow.  Will  your  lordship  take 
the  trouble  to  read  this  specimen  of  your  own 
inimitable  productions  ?  giving  him  a  letter  out 
of  a  packet.  Which  when  he  had  read,  I  put 
into  his  hands  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
missary at  Vienne,  containing  an  account  of 
Wycherley's  death,  and  the  manner  of  it.  Whilst 
he  seemed  to  read  this  with  great  attention,  it 
was  easy  to  see  he  was  thinking  of  something 
else. 

Well,  gentlemen,  says  he  at  length,  I  confess 
it  hurts  my  pride,  insulted  thus,  thus  authori- 
tatively interrogated,  to  condescend  even  to  the 
appearance  of  giving  you  the  least  satisfaction 
whatever.  But,  to  put  an  end  to  this  foolish 
business  in  the  quietest  and  shortest  manner  pos- 
sible, know,  that  yesterday  morning  Miss  Whit- 
aker  made  me  the  happiest  of  men,  by  giving 
me  her  hand  in  marriage. 

This  was  a  cruel  stroke  to  poor  Osmond,  whose 
pallid  countenance  betrayed  the  sensation  at  his 
heart. 

Well,  my  lord,  says  I,  if  this  be  true  

If ! — Damn  ye,  sir  !  do  you«question  my  ho- 
nour ? 

I  do,  my  lord ;  and  your  veracity  also.  There 
is  an  easy  way,  however,  to  convince  us.  Let  us 
be  permitted  to  pay  our  respects  to  Lady  Win- 
terbottom.  If  she  acknowledges  herself  to  be  so, 
without  any  accusation  of  your  lordship,  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  deploring  the  lady's  fate,  and 
leave  Italy  immediately. 

No — curse  me  if  you  shall  enter  my  doors — 
I  owe  you  no  obligation.  Besides,  Lady  Win- 
terbottom  is  ill,  and  can't  see  company. 

Ill !  and  can't  see  company  !  broke  out  Os- 
mond in  a  fury ;  and  married  yesterday  !  My 
lord,  my  lord,  here  are  some  dark  proceedings, 
which  are  ashamed  of  day.  My  friend  Sir  Am- 
brose has  treated  you  hitherto  with  a  respect  and 
delicacy  I  fear  you  are  by  no  means  entitled 
to.  In  me  your  lordship  will  find  a  ruder  assail- 
ant. With  or  without  your  leave,  I  will  enter 
that  house.  I  will  see  the  lady,  and  know  her 
fate  from  her  own  mouth,  if  she  is  able  to  speak 
it.  If  she  has  been  treated  as  I  suspect,  no  de- 
sert shall  conceal,  no  privy  council  protect  you. 
I  will  have  no  other  business  in  the  world  but 
to  hunt  your  lordship  out  of  it.  Sir  Ambrose, 
let  us  leave  this  base-minded  wretch  to  his  folly 
and  his  fortune. 

My  lord,  restore  the  papers. 
He  answered  sullenly,  the  commissary's  ac- 
count was  forged,  and  he  would  keep  it  to  con- 
vict us  of  the  forgery. 

Thou  everything  despicable,  says  Harry,  re- 
store them  this  instant,  or,  by  Heaven !  sei- 
zing him  by  the  collar. 

Damn  ye — take  them,  says  he. 
I  had  made  a  signal  to  our  servants,  who  were 
now  come  up,  and  having  replaced  the  papers,  I 
gave  the  packet  to  one  of  them,  with  orders  to 
give  it  immediately  into  the  hands  of  Professor 


M  .  He  knows  the  rest,  says  I ;  and  we  will 

take  the  liberty  to  keep  your  lordship  in  reserve 
for  a  more  honourable  custody. 

You  won't  dare  to  do  it  ?  says  my  lord. 

Yes,  my  lord,  replies  Osmond ;  you  shall  know 
to  your  cost,  the  intrepidity  of  honest  hearts  in 
the  cause  of  virtue. 

Call  back  your  servant,  says  he. 

No  trifling,  my  lord  !  What  have  you  to  pro- 
pose ? 

You  shall  have  admittance  to  Lady  Winter- 
bottom  ;  that  is  all  you  want,  I  suppose. 

We  called  the  servant  back. 

All  at  present,  my  lord  ;  the  lady  must  deter- 
mine the  rest. 

My  lord  gave  orders  to  his  footman  (an  Italian, 
who  had  beheld  all  this  with  a  face  of  astonish- 
ment) to  see  us  admitted,  and  then  follow  him 
to  Milan. 

He  shall  go  with  you,  my  lord,  says  I ;  only 
have  the  goodness  to  stop  a  moment  till  your  or- 
ders are  executed. 

By  G — d,  Sir  Ambrose,  I  shall  have  no  rest, 
night  nor  day,  till  I  have  taken  vengeance  for 
this  damned  insult ! 

Put  us  all  to  death,  my  lord,  in  the  Milan 
newspapers. 

You  are  a  provoking  devil ! — But  the  minute 
will  come  

It  is  come  now,  says  I,  seeing  Osmond  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates.  I  wish  your  lordship 
good  morning. 

My  lord  drove  off  to  Milan.  I  sent  a  servant 
after'him,  with  orders  to  desire  the  Professor  to 
go  an  hour  or  two  to  the  palace,  that  if  Lord 
Winterbottom  had  the  boldness  to  move  any- 
thing there,  he  might  counteract  it  by  a  disco- 
very. I  also,  at  a  venture,  ordered  a  chaise  to 
be  sent  from  Milan  directly. 

We  found,  the  porter  excepted,  no  male  ser- 
vant about  the  house.  An  elderly  woman  and 
two  maids  seemed  to  be  all  the  domestics.  We 
inquired  for  Mr  Delane.  They  did  not  know 
where  he  was.  Mrs  Delane  ?  She  was  with  the 
lady  above  stairs. 

What  lady  ? 

My  master's  lady,  the  Chevalier  Morrington. 
I  have  the  honour  to  know  her.  Is  she  pretty 
well? 

No — she  has  been  ill  some  days. 

We  desire  to  speak  to  Mrs  Delane. 

The  maid  delivered  the  message.  The  pretty 
Mrs  Delane  looked  much  affrighted. 

My  name  is  Archer,  madam  ;  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  once  at  Barham  Downs.  ^  I 
could  not  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Miss 
Whitaker  without  wishing  to  pay  her  my  com- 
pliments. Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  an- 
nounce me  to  that  lady  ? 

Sir,  (with  great  confusion,)  she  is  ill — she 
can't  see  anybody. 

Ay,  so  Lord  Winterbottom  said,  replies  Os- 
mond ;  but,  as  we  found  means  to  gain  his  con- 
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sent,  we  hope  eo  courteous  a  lady  will  not  refuse 
hers. 

She  was  sorry  to  be  under  that  disagreeable 
necessity  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  request. 

Ladies,  says  I,  create  impossibilities,  and  men 
remove  them.  I  thought  you  had  been  more 
obliging.  All  your  favours,  I  hope,  are  not  con- 
fined to  Lord  Winterbottom  ? 

My  favours  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  rude- 
ness, sir. 

I  am  sorry  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  be 
polite.  If  you  grant  no  favours,  Mrs  Delane, 
you  can  scarcely  expect  any.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  you  at  Westminster-hall, 
to  thank  you  there  for.the  favours  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  Miss  Whitaker.  The  whole  share 
you  have  had  in  the  arduous  task  of  trepanning 
that  young  lady  hither  is  well  known  to  us,  and 
will  be  so  to  the  public.  You  must  be  liberal  of 
your  favours  somewhere,  Mrs  Delane,  to  ward 
off  this  blow. 

A  fit  of  trembling  seized  the  poor  lady,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  replied,  that  what  she  had 
done  was  not  out  of  any  wicked  design,  but 
purely  to  oblige  Lord  Winterbottom. 

We  know  it,  Mrs  Delane ;  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
even  this  generous  motive  will  have  but  little  in- 
fluence on  a  dozen  rude  fellows,  unacquainted 
with  gallantry  and  ton.  But  come,  Mr  Osmond, 
we  must  announce  ourselves,  I  believe,  since 
Mrs  Delane  will  not. 

Well,  if  I  must  I  must,  says  she  ;  I  shall  re- 
member gentlemen's  politeness  the  longest  day 
I  have  to  live. 

I  wish,  dear  Wyman,  I  could  spare  myself 
the  remembrance  of  the  scene  which  followed. 
To  describe  it  truly  is  impossible.  Miss  Whita- 
ker was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  no  book,  no  little 
implements  of  housewifery  about  her.  Her  love- 
ly eyes,  that  were  accustomed  to  look  intelligence, 
were  half  closed,  sleepy,  and  unanimated.  Can 
you  comprehend  what  I  mean,  or  will  you  set 
me  down  as  a  dealer  in  riddles,  when  I  say,  that, 
being  roused  by  any  interesting  question,  they 
had  a  vivacity — a  kind  of  wildness  rather — that 
spoke  them  too  animated  ?  You  will  see  by  what 
follows,  that  she  was  not  deficient  in  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  that  her  replies  were  prompt, 
though  indicative  of  leading  ideas,  which  seem- 
ed to  engross  her  faculties,  and  turn  all  things 
to  themselves. 

Mrs  Delane  announced  me. 
.  Sir  Ambrose  Archer,  my  lady  

Well,  what  of  him  ?  he  is  in  England,  you 
know. 

He  is  here,  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

I  presented  myself  before  her.  She  looked  at 
me  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

Then  where  have  you  buried  poor  Osmond  ? 
says  she. 

The  too  impatient  Osmond  stood  before  her. 
She  started,  shrieked,  panted  for  breath,  and  fix- 


ed her  eyes  full  upon  hhn  in  terror.  He  kneel- 
ed and  took  one  of  her  hands,  but  was  not  able 
to  utter  a  word.  After  a  minute's  steadfast  gaze, 
This  is  very  odd,  says  she ;  pray  tell  me,  and  tell 
me  true — you  always  used  to  tell  true — are  not 
you  going  to  England  to  be  buried  ?  and  can't 
you  take  me  with  you  ?  I  want  to  be  buried  too. 
He  could  not  speak. 

You  look  and  feel  for  all  the  world,  says  she, 
as  if  you  were  alive. 

I  am,  I  am,  says  Osmond,  sobbing. 

But  how  can  that  be  ?  Everybody  says  you 
are  dead ; — don't  they,  Mrs  Delane  ?  And  you, 
Sir  Ambrose,  what  do  you  say  ? 

It  was  only  a  report,  Miss  Whitaker,  raised, 
I  am  afraid,  for  a  very  bad  design. 
'  Look  you  there  now,  Mrs  Delane,  says  she. 
Oh  dear  !  I  am  so  sleepy — it's  very  ill-bred  too, 
but  I  can't  help  it. 

I  took  Mrs  Delane  aside,  whilst  Osmond  hung 
over  the  sweet  sufferer  in  inexpressible  anguish. 

Mrs  Delane,  says  I,  here  have  been  foul  arts ; 
I  hope  you  may  be  innocent,  but  they  will  be 
searched  to  the  bottom.  We  shall  convey  Miss 
Whitaker  to  Milan. 

What  right  or  authority  have  you,  says  she, 
over  Lady  Winterbottom  ? 

I  know  no  such  lady.  Take  care,  Mrs  De- 
lane ;  you  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  your 
own  head. 

Osmond  overheard  this.  And  can  it  be  true  ? 
says  he,  taking  her  hand ;  are  you  indeed  Lady 
Winterbottom  ? 

.  Ay,  so  they  say,  replies  Miss  Whitaker. 
And  was  it  with  your  own  consent  ? 
No  indeed,  (resentfully.) 
Who  married  you,  pray  ? 
Mr  Delane,  they  say. 

They  say  ! — Can't  you  remember  it,  pray  ?  / 

No  indeed.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Great  God  !  exclaimed  Osmond ;  if  there  be 

justice  on  earth,  this  iniquity  shall  be  severely 

punished. 

Did  not  I  tell  you  so,  Mrs  Delane  ?  says  Miss 
Whitaker. 

Has  Lord  Winterbottom,  Mrs  Delane,  says  I 
low  to  her,  ever  presumed  upon  the  privilege  of 
a  husband  ? 

I  am  not  bound  to  answer  your  questions,  sir, 
says  she. 

I  will  be  bold  then,  madam,  to  make  free  with 
your  pretty  person  as  far  as  Milan,  and  deliver 
it  over. to  a  tribunal  you  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
elude.  The  chaise  will  be  here  directly.  If  there 
be  anything  you  desire  to  take  with  you,  please 
to  have  it  ready. 

I  won't  stir  a  step,  says  she ;  I  am  under  the 
protection  of  Lord  Winterbottom. 

He  will  find  it  difficult  to  protect  himself.  You 
have  given  your  honour,  and,  I  fear,  your  inte- 
grity also,  to  a  most  despicable  wretch. 

Mrs  Delane  turned  pale.  Then  I  must  seek 
my  husband's  protection,  says  she. 
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Do,  madam,  you  will  want  it  immediately. 
She  went  out. 

Osmond  said  something,  I  know  not  what,  to 
Miss  Whitaker,  in  his  own  soothing  and  gentle 
manner. 

Ay,  says  she,  this  is  just  the  way  you  talked 
when  you  was  alive,  and  in  England. 

Why  will  you  persist  in  supposing  me  dead  ? 

"Why,  where  is  the  harm  of  it,  pray  ?  You 
would  have  gone  to  heaven,  should  not  you  ? 
And  I  am  going  thither.  Do  you  think  I  should 
not  be  glad  to  see  you  in  heaven  ? 

Osmond  turned,  sobbing,  from  her. 

Come  hither,  Sir  Ambrose,  says  she ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  I  thought  to  have 
met  him  in  heaven ;  1  might  have  loved  him 
there,  you  know ;  and  now  he  won't  hear  of  it. 
How  odd  this  is  ! 

There  are  a  great  many  happy  days  for  both 
of  you  on  earth,  I  hope,  Miss  Whitaker ;  and 
heaven  at  last. 

Ay,  now  you  want  to  make  me  believe  some- 
thing or  other  ;  so  did  Lord  Winterbottom,  and 
so  did  Mrs  Delane.  But,  oh  dear  !  I  have  not 
sense  to  believe,  I  think,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
forehead. 

You  are  not  well,  Miss  Whitaker,  says  Harry, 
but  you  soon  will  be  well  at  Milan ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  accompany  us  thither  without  reluc- 
tance. 

No,  not  alive,  says  she,  I  shall  never  go  out 
of  this  house  alive — I  told  my  sister  Peggy  so. 

Have  you  wrote  lately  to  Miss  Peggy  ? 

Yes — hush — I  have  not  sent  it,  though — I 
knew  they  would  not  let  it  go.  But  it's  ready, 
and  I'll  give  it  you. — You'll  take  it,  won't  you  ? 

I  will  do  whatever  you  desire,  Miss  Whitaker. 

Come  hither  then,  rising  hastily,  and  falling 
back  again — Oh  dear,  how  light  is  my  head ! 

We  supported  her  to  a  little  closet  to  which 
she  pointed.  Taking  out  a  small  bunch  of  keys, 
she  opened  a  bureau. 

I  can't  think  what  I  was  looking  for,  says  she. 

I  told  her. 

Poor  Peggy  !  says  she,  she'll  be  sadly  grieved ; 
but  it  can't  be  helped. 

Then  opening  a  private  drawer,  she  took  out 
a  packet  sealed  with  three  black  seals,  and  di- 
rected to  her  sister. 

Here  it  is,  says  she,  but  it  must  not  be  deli- 
vered till  I  am  dead — mind  that. 

In  the  same  drawer  lay  a  half-rusty  stiletto. 
Pray,  says  I,  what  is  that  ? 

Hush  !  says  she,  looking  towards  the  cham- 
ber— Lord  Winterbottom  is  a  wicked  man,  you 
know ;  and  I  could  not  tell  how  wicked  he  might 
be.  Well,  I  found  this  thing  in  this  very  draw- 
er, and  every  night  I  laid  it  under  my  pillow — 
only  last  night  I  forgot. 

And  what  did  you  design  to  do  with  it  ? 

Kill  him,  if  he  had  come  in  the  night — or 
myself — I  don't  know  which. 


So  he  never  did  come  in  the  night  ? 
No,  never.  > 
And  why  do  everybody  eall  you  Lady  Win- 
terbottom ? 
I  don't  know. 

When  people  are  married,  they  wear  a  wed- 
ding ring.  ! 

Yes,  and  they  would  have  had  me  wear  one 
too — but  I  would  not.  Yet  they  call  me  Lady 
Winterbottom  for  all  that. 

Just  now  entered  Mr  and  Mrs  Delane.  The 
gentleman  tried  for  an  air  of  importance.  It  was 
a  sheepish  effort. 

Osmond — This  prince  of  meekness  at  times 
has  a  most  formidable  frown — Osmond,  I  sayj, 
looked  terribly  upon  Delane,  and  shewing  him 
Miss  Whitaker,  whom  he  had  again  seated  in 
her  chair — Wretch,  says  he,  see  thy  work  !  and 
tremble  at  the  vengeance  that  awaits  thee. 

The  poor  parson,  I  believe,  obeyed  the  edict 
sincerely. 

What,  Mr  Delane, — continues  the  gentle  Har^ 
ry — Grant  me  patience !  what  had  this  unoffend- 
ing innocence  done  to  you,  that  you  should  be 
the  abandoned  instrument  thus  to  trepan  her 
into  wretchedness  and  disease  ? 

What  have  I  done — so  enormous  ?  says  De- 
lane. 

Ask  your  conscience,  returns  Harry  ;  if  that 
is  become  callous,  an  English,  perhaps  an  Ita- 
lian, tribunal  may  restore  its  feeling. — With  a 
pale  face  and  quivering  lip,  he  answered,  he  was 
afraid  of  neither.  Whilst  this  altercation  was 
going  on,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  persisting 
in  saying  Miss  Whitaker  was  married,  they 
might  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know,  whe- 
ther any  ceremony  of  this  kind  had  been  really 
used.  If  Delane  could  be  drawn  over  to  our 
party,  the  whole  might  be  known  at  once  ;  and 
if  the  young  fellow  was  not  already  sunk  into 
the  basest  of  all  prostitutions,  and  become  the 
pander  of  his  wife,  I  thought  I  had  matter  suf- 
ficient to  rouse  him.  With  this  notion,  I  desired 
his  company  a  few  minutes  into  the  garden, 
where  I  addressed  him  to  this  purpose. 

Whether  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  Mr 
Delane,  will  have  any  effect,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
your  family  and  I  have  been  long  neighbours, 
and  not  upon  ill  terms ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty, 
as  a  neighbour,  and  one  who  would  rather  do 
good  than  evil  to  any  one,  to  shew  you  the  pre- 
cipice on  which  you  stand.  It  is  possible  that 
gratitude  for  past  favours  may  have  had  some 
share,  as  well  as  expectation  of  future,  in  car^ 
rying  you  this  detestable  length  for  Lord  Win- 
terbottom. Gratitude  is  an  amiable  motive,  and 
claims  some  indulgence,  •  even  when  it  leads  to 
error.  But  what  will  you  say,  Mr  Delane,  if  I 
should  prove  to  you,  that  this  noble  friend  of 
yours  has  no  claim  to  your  gratitude  ;  that  he 
despises  whilst  he  dupes  you ;  injures  you  in  a 
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way  no  man  of  feeling  can  bear  ;  and  throws  a 
cloud  over  your  understanding,  whilst  he  leads 
you  to  perdition  ? 

I  then  gave  him  a  full  account  of  Wycher- 
ley's  catastrophe  at  Vienne  ;  and  concluded  by 
putting  into  his  hands,  one  by  one,  the  letters  of 
the  noble  Earl  of  Winterbottom. 

When  he  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  ninth 
letter,  in  which  my  lord  gave  so  pretty  a  narra- 
tive of  his  pre-connexion  with  Mrs  Delane,  the 
poor  parson  began  to  bite  his  lips,  grind  his 
teeth,  and  utter  pious  ejaculations ;  and,  obtain- 
ing the  free  use  of  his  tongue,  poured  upon  his 
lordship's  devoted  head  the  full  torrent  of  learn- 
ed virulence. 

How  dear  to  us  are  our  vanities  !  Though  he 
found  himself  my  lord's  bubble  in  his  marriage, 
and  dignified  with  the  honour  of  being  his  Sun- 
day cuckold,  it  was  matter  of  doubt,  whether 
the  pangs  he  felt  from  these  deep  injuries  were  as 
keen  as  those  arising  from  the  contempt  thrown 
upon  his  scientific  performances. 

When  this  tumult  had  a  little  subsided,  You 
see  now,  Mr  Delane,  says  I,  what  kind  of  a 
connexion  you  have  formed,  and  how  little  like- 
ly it  is  to  turn  out  to  your  advantage,  temporal 
or  spiritual ;  for  had  Lord  Winterbottom  real- 
ly designed  you  the  Wilton  living,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  never  did,  be  assured,  that,  by  this 
time,  it  is  not  his  to  give.  You  do  not  yet  know, 
that,  exclusive  of  this  affair,  my  lord's  affairs  are 
in  a  situation  so  desperate,  that  it  will  require 
many  years  of  foreign  economy  before  he  can 
revisit  his  native  country.  This  bold  push  at 
Miss  Whitaker's  fortune,  was  made  in  hopes  of 
retrieving  them.  The  discovery,  I  apprehend, 
will  sign  and  seal  his  perpetual  banishment. 
You  are  a  young  man,  Mr  Delane,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  deluded  into  error,  rather 
than  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice.  This  lapse 
may  be  recovered,  but  the  first  step  towards  it 
is  contrition. 

Sir  Ambrose,  replies  Mr  Delane,  emphatical- 
ly enough,  I  am  humbled  to  the  dust.  All  my 
hopes  were  in  Lord  Winterbottom,  and  all  my 
hopes  are  lost.  But  sooner  than  I  will  submit  a 
moment  longer  to  eat  the  bread  of  this  base 
wretch,  I  will  seek  it  with  my  spade. 

It  is  well  resolved.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr 
Delane,  which  hinders  me  from  offering  you  my 
own  services,  or  the  much  more  efficacious  ones 
of  Sir  George  Osmond  and  his  brother — If  you 
have  carried  your  complaisance  to  Lord  Win- 
terbottom so  far  as  to  have  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  marriage,  you  are  undone  for  ever. 

Thank  God,  I  have  not,  replies  Delane. 
Though  strongly  solicited,  I  have  not.  If  you 
will  condescend  to  hear  me,  Sir  Ambrose,  I  will 
give  you  a  true  account  of  the  share  I  have  had 
in  this  business,  and  I  flatter  myself  there  are 
some  circumstances,  which,  though  they  do  not 
exculpate,  may  serve  to  lessen  your  abhorrence 
of  me. 


A  reverence  for  my  father's  patron  was  in- 
stilled into  me  at  very  early  years,  and  as  the 
elegant  Mr  Pope  says,  not,  Sir  Ambrose,  that  I 
admire  the  modern  poets  in  comparison  of  the 
ancients,  but  Pope,  though  not  a  Horace,  has 
some  good  lines,  as  these  for  example,  so  exact- 
ly adapted  for  quotation,  respecting  what  I  was 
saying, — "  Grew  with  my  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  my  strength." 

The  present  moment,  Mr  Delane,  is  extreme- 
ly precious  ;  I  should  be  happy  at  another  time 
to  attend  to  your  eloquent  quotations  ;  but  now, 
the  utmost  brevity,  if  you  please,  will  suit  us 
better. 

To  be  sure,  Sir  Ambrose.  Conciseness  with 
perspicuity  is  one  of  Aristotle's  admirable  pre- 
cepts, and  equally  adapted  for  conversation  as 
for  writing ;  albeit  Longinus  

I  am  afraid,  Mr  Delane,  you  are  now  break- 
ing that  admirable  precept  of  Aristotle. 

Not  in  the  least,  Sir  Ambrose ;  I  protest,  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
that  divine  author,  in  these  degenerate  days,  un- 
fortunately, too  little  valued,  that— — 

Perrnit  me  to  interrupt  you,  Mr  Delane;  I 
perceive  plainly  I  shall  receive  much  pleasure, 
and  instruction  also,  from  the  elegant  manner  in 
which  your  narrative  will  be  delivered ;  and  in 
order  to  enjoy  it  in  the  fullest  manner  possible, 
we  will,  if  you  please,  postpone  it  to  an  hour  of 
leisure. — You  assure  me  no  mock  marriage,  nor 
any  marriage,  has  passed  betwixt  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  and  Miss  Whitaker  ? 

Certainly  no,  Sir  Ambrose ;  and  I  must  beg 
leave  to  claim  the  honour  of  rendering  that  de- 
sign abortive. 

It  will  entitle  you  to  consideration.  You  will 
go  with  us  to  Milan  ? 

Undoubtedly,  Sir  Ambrose.  I  hope  I  may  de- 
pend upon  your  protection  against  Lord  Win- 
terbottom, who  may  be  addicted  to  vengeance  ? 

You  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  no- 
bleman, Mr  Delane  ;  he  will  find  sufficient  oc- 
cupation in  defending  himself. 

And,  I  suppose,  says  Delane,  I  may  bind  my 
travelling  trunk  on  the  chaise  which  is  to  carry 
away  Miss  Whitaker. 

My  servant  shall  take  care  of  it  for  you,  and 
you  shall  ride  my  horse.  Now  let  us  go  in. 

My  presence,  says  he,  is  not  necessary  in  the 
lady's  apartment,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  that 
hyaena  my  \vife,j without  emotions  of  rage.  I  will 
prepare,  and  be  ready  at  your  call. 

The  chaise  from  Milan  was  now  standing  at 
the  door,  and  I  was  in  hopes  Osmond  had  pre- 
pared matters  above  stairs  for  immediate  depar- 
ture. No.  Osmond's  heart  had  so  much  the  as- 
cendant over  his  head,  that  the  latter  was  use- 
less. Miss  Whitaker  was  still  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  dying,  and  dying  in  that  house ;  and 
Harry's  sum-total  of  persuasion  had  lain  in  his 
sobs  and  sighs.  I  whispered  him  to  let  us  try 
the  effect  of  a  solemn  parting.  We  made  it  with 
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some  pathos,  arid  pretended  to  retire.  We  had 
scarce  passed  the  door  of  the  chamber,  when 
Miss  Whitaker  set  up  a  loud  scream.  We  re- 
turned, desiring  to  know  if  she  had  any  farther 
commands. 

How  cruel  it  is,  says  she,  not  to  stay  till  I  die, 
and  take  me  with  you  !  t 

How  cruel  it  is  in  you,  Miss  Whitaker,  to 
choose  to  die  (if  you  will  die)  in  a  foreign  land, 
amongst  your  enemies,  rather  than  in  your  na- 
tive country,  surrounded  by  friends,  and  in  your 
sister's  arms ! 

My  sister's  arms  !  says  she,  with  sweet  eager- 
ness ;  my  sister's  arms  !  why,  that's  what  I 
wanted  too.  I  told  her  so.  But  don't  you  think 
it  would  grieve  poor  Peggy  too  much  ? 

No — it  will  be  a  comfort  to  her. 

Will  it  ?  Then  I'll  go  with  you.  We  shan't 
be  long,  sure,  in  going  to  England.  Let  us  lose 
no  time. 

We  took  her  at  the  moment,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  the  clamours  of  Mrs  De- 
lane,  running  about  to  seek  her  husband,  or  be- 
stowing a  thought  upon  Miss  Whitaker's  dress. 
At  the  door  we  found  Delane,  his  trunk  upon 
the  chaise.  His  wife  cast  her  eye  upon  it.  Her 
placid  features  had  before  given  place  to  a  more 
animated  contexture ;  now,  they  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fury.  She  raved  and  stormed  with 
almost  Billingsgate  eloquence.  It  was  of  advan- 
tage to  us,  by  hastening  Miss  Whitaker  into  the 
chaise,  and  taking  off  her  attention  from  what 
she  was  about. 

Oh  dear !  says  she,  how  that  bad  woman  abuses 
Mr  Delane  ! — But  if  he  knew  what  I  know — 
As  sure  as  you're  alive,  my  lord  is  naught  with 
her. 

Mrs  Delane  kept  storming  on. 

I  know  thy  whoredoms  and  adulteries,  thou 
daughter  of  Jezebel !  bawled  out  the  parson. 

Pitiful,  mean-spirited  scoundrel !  says  Ma- 
dam Fury. 

Deceiving,  lewd,  abandoned  strumpet !  re- 
turns the  parson. 

I  placed  myself  by  the  side  of  Miss  Whita- 
ker, and  the  chaise  drove  off.  Osmond  mount- 
ed, and  with  great  precipitation  the  parson  also, 
and  left  the  victory  and  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
enemy. 

We  drove  without  ceremony,  for  reasons  of 

delicacy,  to  the  house  of  Professor  M  ,  and 

consigned  our  lovely  charge  to  the  care  of  Miss 

M  ,  his  sister,  a  lady  who  has  preferred  a 

brother's  affection  to  that  of  a  husband,  till  it  is 
too  late  to  think  of  one.  The  Professor  himself, 
with  a  soul  almost  as  benevolent  as  the  parson 
of  Sels,  is  half  an  Englishman  ;  having  resided 
several  years  in  London,  and  studied  our  lan- 
guage and  philosophy  ;  and  that  he  might  not 
lose  the  former  for  want  of  practice,  on  his  re- 
turn he  taught  it  his  sister,  who  speaks  it,  not 
indeed  like  her  brother,  but  intelligibly  enough. 

Two  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  Mi^ 
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Ian  were  immediately  sent  for,  and  informed  of 
as  much  of  Miss  Whitaker's  story  as  was  thought 
necessary  to  assist  their  judgment.  The  young 
lady  was  extremely  fanciful,  and  as  she  was  much 
emaciated,  her  complexion  excessively  clear,  and 
her  cheeks  tinged  with  a  faint  flush,  she  had 
greatly  a  hectic  appearance.  By  the  counte- 
nances of  these  gentlemen,  no  symptoms  of  hope 
were  exhibited.  They  prescribed,  and  departed. 
Osmond  sunk  into  despondence,  and  we  sepa- 
rated early,  each  retiring  to  our  respective  apart- 
ments. Unable  to  rest,  I  employed  a  part  of  the 
night  in  writing  to  you,  and  the  next  day  sent 
off  my  own  servant  with  it  as  far  as  Geneva, 
knowing  the  posts  from  thence  to  England  were 
regular  and  safe. 

The  next  day's  consultation  produced  a  little 
hope.  The  lady  was  more  sedate,  and  the  flush 
had  disappeared  ;  but  her  weakness  seemed  not 
to  be  at  all  diminished. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  sixth  meeting  that  we 
durst  admit  of  any  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
ultation. Then  it  was,  the  physicians  informed 
us,  that  if  the  present  symptoms  continued  four 
days  longer,  they  could  be  able  to  pronounce  the 
young  lady  out  of  danger,  both  as  to  her  health 
and  intellects. 

With  these  assurances  we  were  tolerably  well 
satisfied,  and  I  ventured  to  write  my  second 
letter  to  Miss  Peggy.  After  which,  we  had  lei- 
sure to  think  upon  the  Rev.  Mr  Delane,  whose 
confession  I  designed  should  serve  for  the  first 
evening's  entertainment  we  were  capable  of  en- 
joying. As  Sir  George  and  the  Professor  are  in- 
separable, he  supped  with  us  at  our  hotel.  The 
conversation  fell  naturally,  though  not  very  po- 
litely for  Delane,  upon  Miss  Whitaker's  affair, 
and  Lord  Winterbottom  was  cut  up  (his  own 
phrase  you  know)  without  mercy.  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  glances  at  our  reverend 
gentleman,  who  became  as  eager  to  enter  upon 
his  own  justification,  as  I  was  to  have  him. 

You  will  not  wonder,  gentlemen,  says  he, 
that  I  should  imbibe  an  early  reverence  for  the 
patron  of  my  family.  Nature,  reason,  and  re- 
ligion, all  inspired  it.  My  father  continually 
inculcated  the  precept,  and  set  the  example. 

Si  damnosa  senem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  heres 
Bullatus,  parvoque  eaclem  movet  arma  fritillo. 

When  I  left  Cambridge  and  went  to  London, 
as  it  were  to  seek  my  fortune,  my  lord  gave  me 
a  general  invitation  to  dine  at  his  table,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  steward's  room.  I  must  own  this 
gave  me  some  small  disgust,  for  my  father  had 
taught  me  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  tl>e  dignity 
of  the  cloth.  And,  without  doubt,  a  clergyman 
is*  a  gentleman  everywhere,  both  by  education 
and  profession,  and  the  service  of  God  requires 
the  utmost  respect  to  be  paid  them  by  the  great 
men  of  the  land.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  age 
does  not  sufficiently  attend  to  this  matter ;  and 
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hence  the  vast  increase  of  licentiousness,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion. 

Why,  this  is  right  now,  says  Sir  George,  with 
a  smile ;  I  love  to  have  my  notions  corrected  by 
men  of  erudition  ;  who  never  advance  anything 
but  what  they  know  to  be  strictly  true.  I  must 
add  this  other  link  to  my  chain  of  causes  and 
effects.  Industry  begets  commerce,  commerce 
begets  money,  money  begets  luxury,  luxury  be- 
gets licentiousness  Pshaw,  I  mean  want  of 

respect  for  the  clergy,  and  this  want  of  respect 
for  the  clergy  begets  immorality,  irreligion,  and 
the  devil.  All  this  is  very  just,  Mr  Delane,  but 
does  not  seem  to  bring  us  a  bit  nearer  the  infor- 
mation you  designed,  I  believe,  to  give  us. 

Delane  looked  silly,  and  went  on. 

There  was  in  the  housekeeper's  room  a  very 
pretty  young  woman,  who  made  me  forget  this 
indignity.  She  was  daughter  to  a  clergyman, 
at  whose  house  my  lord  had  boarded,  for  the 
sake  of  instruction  in  the  classics,  previous  to 
his  going  to  Oxford.  Her  father  had  been  dead 
two  years,  and  my  lord,  from  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  preceptor,  sent  for  her  to  town, 
and  put  her  under  the  care  of  his  housekeeper. 
I  thought  it  a  most  benevolent  action,  and  my 
respect  and  reverence  for  my  lord  increased.  I 
may  say  also  with  Horace, 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor 
Splendentis  pario  marmore  purius 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 
Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  aspici. 

In  short,  as  I  had  little  else  to  do,  I  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  my  time  in  Miss  Harris's  com- 
pany. My  lord  began  now  to  take  more  no- 
tice of  me  than  usual,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  dining  with  him  very  frequently.  Sometimes 
too  he  would  condescend  to  rally  me  upon  my 
affection.  One  day  he  talked  seriously  to  me, 
expressed  his  great  esteem  for  the  young  lady, 
both  for  her  father's  sake  and  her  own  tran- 
scendant  merit ;  and  desired  me  not  to  engage 
her  affections,  unless  I  intended  to  marry  her. 
I  informed  my  lord  that  no  other  event  in  na- 
ture could  give  me  equal  happiness,  but  that  I 
was  deterred  paupertate  duro.  My  lord  asked 
me  if  I  had  tried  the  press.  I  answered,  no  • 
and  that  I  was  deterred  from  doing  it,  by  the 
very  little  regard  now  paid  to  scientific  produc- 
tions. My  lord  replied,  that  more  regard  was 
undoubtedly  paid  to  politics,  and  advised  me  to 
try  my  talents  in  that  line.  I  will  give  you 
matter,  says  he ;  a  man  of  learning  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  arrangement,  for  ornament,  and  ampli- 
fication, which  are  the  only  things  required. 
Well,  gentlemen,  my  first  essay  was  a  small 
pamphlet  on  the  side  of  government.  I  must 
own  I  thought  it  a  good  piece.  My  lord  was  in 


raptures,  and  gave  me  fifty  guineas  from  the 
minister.  My  next  essay  procured  me  an  hun- 
dred. It  is  true  the  booksellers  gave  me  no- 
thing. My  lord  had  also  procured  me  a  curacy 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London,  and  soon 
after  asked  me  how  I  went  on  with  Polly  Har- 
ris. I  answered,  nothing  deterred  me  from  knit- 
ting the  connubial  knot,  but  a  permanent  set- 
tlement. My  lord  said  he  had  the  girl's  welfare 
much  atheart,  and  that  he  had  always  designed  to 
give  her  to  some  young  agreeable  clergyman,  who 
would  make  her  happy  ;  and,  by  way  of  portion, 
the  living  at  Wilton.  I  knew  the  living  was 
worth  300/.  per  annum,  and  the  incumbent  old  ; 
my  lord  seemed  to  offer  me  the  cup  of  felicity, 
and  of  fortune  also,  and  I  was  eager  to  drink. 
My  lord  very  kindly  gave  me  his  consent,  pro- 
vided I  could  gain  the  lady's.  The  lady  gave 
me  her  consent,  provided  it  was  agreeable  to  my 
lord.  My  family  approved  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, my  father  gave  me  money  to  furnish  a 
house,  and  we  were  married  in  a  fortnight.  I 
was  the  happiest  of  men.  I  continued  to  write 
for  government,  and  my  lord  got  me  paid.  I 
knew  the  world,  and  yet  it  never  entered  my 
head  that  Lord  Winterbottom  had  any  other 
motive  for  kindness  than  pure  friendship  and 
benevolence. 

*  Nulla  ne  perjuri  capitis*  fraudisque  nefandas  poena 
erit  ? 

This  quotation  produced  a  smile  from  all  of 
us.  The  parson  recollected  himself,  had  the 
grace  to  blush,  and  went  on. 

How  my  lord  came  to  know  Miss  Whitaker 
visited  my  wife,  I  never  could  find  out,  but  it  is 
certain  he  had  early  intelligence.  He  sent  for 
me,  and  having  praised  my  last  performance, 
and  my  general  talents,  condescended  to  give  me 
a  long  history  of  his  love  for  Miss  Whitaker ; 
how  she  slighted  him  in  favour  of  a  very  con- 
temptible fellow,  one  Davis ;  how  her  father 
lamented  this  depravity  as  well  as  himself,  and 
wished  any  method  could  be  found  to  draw  her 
from  him.  And,  says  my  lord,  I  believe  I  have 
thought  upon  a  method  to  save  the  young  lady, 
and  to  forward  my  own  wishes,  and  those  of 
her  father. 

This  was  our  first  conversation.  We  had  many 
others,  in  which  my  lord  led  me  step  by  step, 
always  flattering  me,  and  always  professing  the 
highest  honour  and  integrity,  into  this  hopeful 
business.  I  should  tire  your  patience  to  relate 
all  the  contrivances,  all  the  miimtue  of  this 
stratagem ;  for,  as  Aristotle  very  justly  observes, 
these  only  serve  to  clog  the  spirit  of  a  narration, 
and  render  it  unaffecting  ;  and  Quintilian  speaks 
to  the  same  purpose.  Not  but  what,  as  Longi- 
nus  thinks,  trifles  now  and  then,  sparingly  and 
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judiciously  introduced,  may  have  a  good  ef- 
fect. 

When  they  relate  to  their  subject,  replies  Sir 
George.  . 

To  be  sure,  answers  Delane ;  albeit  digres- 
sions are  not  wholly  to  be  condemned,  for  Varro, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  speaking  there- 
of, sayeth  

Nothing  to  your  present  purpose  certainly, 
Mr  Delane ;  and  if  you  can  ge,t  forward  with- 
out the  assistance  of  these  great  names,  you  will 
oblige  us. 

I  submit  to  your  authority,  Sir  Ambrose,  re- 
turns the  parson,  although  not  wholly  of  your 
opinion ;  and  shall  therefore  suppress  the  re- 
marks I  made  in  my  travels,  though  peradven- 
ture  not  destitute  of  merit ;  and  confine  myself 
to  what  passed  amongst  us  after  our  arrival 
here. 

Lord  Winterbottom  spent  the  first  days  in  de- 
fending himself  from  the  lady's  too  forcible  ac- 
cusations, and  in  deprecating  her  anger ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  this  availed  not,  he  fell  again 
to  his  contrivances.  I  ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  one  or  two,  as  respectfully  as  possible, 
and  my  lord  gave  them  up ;  soon  after  which  he 
furnished  me  with  money  to  visit  Rome,  a  de- 
lectable tour  to  a  man  of  science,  wherein  I 
made  a  multitude  of  remarks  with  intention  one 
day  of  giving  them  to  the  public.  During  my 
absence  Lord  Winterbottom  fell  upon  sundry 
stratagems ;  one  of  which  he  hath  since  boasted 
of  as  a  master-piece ;  and  indeed  it  depressed 
the  young  lady  to  an  extreme.  This  was  no 
other  than  sending  a  servant  to  Lausanne  with 
two  letters  to  be  put  into  the  post  there,  for  the 
printer  of  a  newspaper  at  Milan ;  signifying 
the  death  of  Sir  George  Osmond  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  but,  as  I  suppose  you  have  seen  them,  I 
need  not  be  particular  in  the  specification.  This 
was  followed  by  a  forged  letter  from  Mr  Whit- 
aker,  wherein  he  commandeth  his  daughter  to 
marry  Lord  Winterbottom,  and  threateneth  in 
case  of  refusal.  After  these,  the  young  lady 
seemed  to  grow  careless  of  life,  or  anything 
therein,  and  I  believe  would  have  yielded  from 
lassitude  alone.  Nevertheless  she  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  come  to  any  conclusion  but  in  the 
presence  of  her  father  and  sister.  For  what  rea- 
son I  know  not,  my  lord  would  never  yield  to 
this  return,  and  as  soon  as  I  returned  from  Rome 
he  fell  upon  another  expedient.  It  was  proposed 
to  me  to  read  the  marriage  ceremony  over,  the 
lady  willing  or  unwilling.  I  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, my  blood  ran  cold  with  holy  horror  at 
this  proposal,  and  I  was  determined  against 
compliance,  be  the  consequence  what  it  would. 
My  wife  never  ceased  to  abuse  me,  and  my  lord 
grew  sullen.  After  many  debates  the  matter 
was  settled  thus.  Gentle  opiates  to  be  given 
Miss  Whitaker,  till  her  memory  became  unset- 
tled. Then  call  her  Lady  Winterbottom,  assert 
she  was  married  with  her  own  consent,  and  treat 


her  with  double  respect.  It  was  not  doubted 
but  this  would  impress  her  with  the  belief  she 
was  married,  and  that  she  would  yield  quietly 
to  her  destiny.  In  which  case  she  might  easily 
be  engaged  to  a  real  marriage,  with  the  public 
solemnity  of  a  church.  This  preliminary  I  my- 
self insisted  on ;  and  further,  that  my  lord  would 
give  me  his  faith,  {fides,')  for  we  have  no  Eng- 
lish word  to  express  all  I  meant,  no  more  than 
we  have  to  express  what  the  Romans  meant  by 

Ratio,  Virtus,  Pietas,  and  many  more  -But, 

however,  that  is  not  to  the  point,  for  digressions 
should  not,  according  to  Quintilian,  be  intro- 
duced, except  where  the  subject  will  bear  a 
pause,  and  I  think  I  had  not  brought  my  dis- 
course to  a  period ;  though  I  protest,  and  I  am 
seldom  deficient  in  memory,  I  do  not  recollect 

with  precision  Oh,  I  have  it — I  exacted,  I 

say,  a  positive  promise  from  my  lord,  that  nothing 
should  be  attempted  against  Miss  Whitaker's 
honour.  It  is  true,  my  lord  yielded  this  point 
easily,  and  I  am  convinced  had  no  desire  of 
breaking  this  part  of  the  convention  ;  for  what 
betwixt  my  damned  wife  (may  heaven  forgive 
me  for  swearing  !)  and  Signora  Mantorina,  with 
whom  he  sleeps  every  night — I  believe  I  need 
not  be  more  explicit.  And  now,  gentlemen,  ha- 
ving brought  down  my  narrative  to  the  point  of 
time  at  which  you  arrived,  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  generosity  and  candour.  I  own  myself 
culpable,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  my 
fault  enormous. 

This  letter,  dear  Wyman,  is  of  so  immoderate 
a  length,  and  I  am  so  weary  of  it,  and  of  this 
son  of  the  church,  that  I  cannot  continue  the 
conversation,  though  the  strong  keen  irony  of 
Sir  George,  applied  to  the  gentleman's  vanities, 
and  his  pedantry,  would  have  entertained  you. 

The  next  day  we  found  Miss  Whitaker  alter- 
ed for  the  better.  Her  languor  and  drowsiness 
were  still  considerable,  but  her  flightiness  very 
much  abated.  We  owe  much  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  the  worthy  Miss  M  . 

The  next  day  and  the  next  Annabella  conti- 
nued to  mend.  Doctor  S  is  of  opinion  that 

her  languid  habit  will  not  go  off  soon ;  and  that 
it  will  yield  much  easier,  and  with  less  danger, 
to  gentle  travelling,  when  she  is  able  to  bear  it, 
and  a  succession  of  agreeable  objects,  than  to 
medicine.  As  to  her  consumptive  complaints, 
the  doctor  believes  she  never  had  any  of  the  true 
hectic  kind.    At  least  none  remain. 

The  Chevalier  Morrington  could  not  be  heard 
of.  At  length  the  Professor's  servant  informed 
us  that  his  servants  at  the  hotel  de  Turin  were 
discharged ;  his  horses  and  equipage  ordered  to 
be  sold ;  and  that  he  himself  was  called  by  a 
sudden  emergency  to  England.  This  latter 
article  though  we  did  not  believe,  yet  we  thought 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  watch  his  motions 
there,  in  case  of  its  reality.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  day,  the  reverend  Mr  Delane  and  my- 
self set  out  from  Milan,  and  without  stopping 
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to  make  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
ended  our  travels  at  Barham  Downs  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Affectionately  yours,  and 

Mrs  Wyman's  by  report, 

Ambrose  Archer. 


Miss  Singleton  to  Mrs  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

Sir  Ambrose  Archer,  in  his  long  letter  to 
Mr  Wyman,  forgot  to  mention  a  most  singular 
and  perplexing  circumstance.  When  he  left 
Italy,  he  had  Miss  Annabella's  leave  to  bring 
with  him  the  packet  he  spoke  of,  sealed  with 
three  black  seals.  When  he  delivered  it  to  Miss 
Peggy,  you  may  judge  of  her  surprise  to  find  its 
outward  appearance  the  very  same  with  that  she 
had  before  received  by  the  post.  On  opening  that 
which  Sir  Ambrose  brought,  it  contained  blank 
paper  only.  This  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  and 
must  at  present  remain  so. 

Since  the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance,  my 
dear  Mrs  Wyman,  I  have  never  been  from  you 
half  so  long  as  at  this  visit ;  and  I  confess  I  feel 
rather  awkward  about  it,  and  seem  to  want  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  me.  Not  but  I  allow  Miss 
Peggy  Whitaker  to  be  an  excellent  substitute, 
but  in  love  and  friendship,  as  the  advertise- 
ments say,  none  but  principals  will  be  treated 
with. 

It  has  come  to  pass  very  unnaturally,  that  I 
have  lived  to  a  very  respectable  age  of  spinstry, 
-without  falling  in  love.  This  backward  spring 
I  must  wholly  attribute  to  your  ladyship,  for  as 
soon  as  I  get  out  of  the  reach  of  your  attraction, 
I  am  ready  to  fall  in  love  like  other  people. 
Doubtless,  you  will  desire  to  know  the  man, 
and  his  terrible  accomplishments.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  he  is  a  baronet,  and  I  believe,  as 
the  world  goes,  I  need  say  no  more  to  make  the 
said  world,  the  female  part  at  least,  approve  my 
wisdom.  He  is  verging  towards  forty,  the  age 
of  prudence ; — more  proof  of  my  wisdom.  A 
comely,  hale,  well-looking,  well-proportioned 
gentleman,  about  five  feet  five  inches,  half-fat, 
half-lean,  and  has  so  much  good  nature,  that  it 
quite  gets  the  better  of  his  gravity ;  and  the 
man  is  perpetually  infusing  mirth  and  good 
humour  into  every  creature's  heart  that  will 
open  to  receive  them. 

Now,  yesterday,  you  must  know  that  I  set 
my  cap  at  him,  and  that  wild  thing,  Peggy,  told 
me  flat  and  plain,  if  I  did  so  again,  she  would 
pull  it  off.  Don't  you  sec,  says  she,  that  I  am 
trying  to  fall  in  love  with  him  myself? 

But  the  man  is  a  dozen  years  older  than  you 
are. 

Yes  ;  so  Nature,  a  busy  body  like  yourself, 
has  been  telling  me.  What  of  that  ?  says  Rea- 
son, he  is  a  dozen  years  wiser.    Do  you  reckon 


for  nothing  that  sage  sprinkling  that  Time  be- 
stows upon  men  as  they  gallop  and  trot  through 
life,  till  it  brings  them  down  to  a  sober  walk  ? 
Only  think  what  time  and  pains  will  be  taken 
away  in  the  breaking. 

Now,  Miss  Peggy,  I  have  heard  skilful  jock- 
eys say,  the  sooner  they  got  their  colts  to  the 
manege,  the  better  beasts  they  made  them. 

But  man,  Polly,  is  a  more  vicious  brute  than 
a  horse ;  the  young  ones  of  this  species  have 
monstrous  strong  mouths ;  no  bridle  can  stop 
them  till  they  have  run  themselves  fairly  out  of 
breath. 

But  you  are  falling  in  love,  Miss  Peggy,  from 
the  mere  force  of  gratitude. 

When  I  was  a  child,  Miss  Singleton,  I  thought 
as  a  child.  At  eighteen,  I  used  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  scarlet  coat,  and  the  etceteras  of  the  frip- 
pery tribe.  At  twenty-four,  I  think  gratitude  as 
good  a  foundation  for  love,  almost,  as  a  coach- 
and-six. 

But,  Miss  Peggy,  you  are  falling  in  love 
first  ? 

Ay,  that  may  not  be  altogether  so  judicious. 
I  believe  I  must  stop  proceedings  till  I  know  if 
the  man  will  take  me  for  better  and  worse. 

Of  all  things,  says  I,  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
ask  the  question. 

Then,  depend  upon  it,  Miss  Singleton,  I  will 
ask  him  before  you. 

Now,  if  Miss  Peggy  was  really  in  jest,  my 
dear  Mrs  Wyman,  this  might  be  done  well 
enough ;  but  as  I  am  convinced  she  is  in  sober 
earnest,  influenced  by  a  few  of  the  most  amiable 
motives  that  can  influence  a  woman,  I  am  quite 
eager  for  the  question. 

Dear  Kitty,  adieu. 

M.  Singleton. 


Miss  Whitaker  to  her  Sister. 

Milan. 

Ten  days  since,  my  dearest  sister,  I  was 
struggling  hard  to  overcome  those  fond  habi- 
tudes of  thinking,  by  means  of  which  I  had  for 
many^years  as  full  a  portion  of  happiness  as  can 
well  fall  to  mortal  lot.  I  believed  I  must  die, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  resign  myself  to  that  be- 
lief. I  obtained  more  than  this  resignation — I 
obtained  the  wish.  So  much,  my  dear  Peggy, 
had  I  weaned  my  affections  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  that  when,  by  the  care  of  my  kind 
friends,  I  recovered  from  my  stupor,  and  was 
told  that  life  and  earthly  happiness  were  once 
more  mine,  I  was  scarce  grateful  for  the  bless- 
ings. My  desires  are  now  returning  fast,  too 
fast,  into  their  former  channels.  Is  it  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  humanity,  that  the  more  ar- 
dent our  wishes  are  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  the  less  are  our  aspirations  for  another  ? 

My  dear  papa  is,  I  hope,  now  convinced  of 
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the  entire  worthlessness  of  the  depraved  Lord 
Winterbottom.  Assure  him  that  I  acknowledge 
his  kind  intentions  for  my  happiness,  though  he 
was  mistaken  in  the  means.  Assure  him  that 
my  duty  is  unimpaired,  and  my  wishes  are  to 
make  that  duty  agreeable  to  him,  in  all  my  fu- 
ture conduct. 

No  father,  no  brother,  could  have  been  kind- 
er than  Sir  Ambrose  Archer  was  to  me  before 
his  departure  from  Italy.  May  Heaven  reward 
him  for  it — hereafter.  Here,  Peggy,  reward  him 
yourself;  for  if  I  have  any  skill  in  interpreting 
mysteries,  you  are  the  sole  earthly  deity  who 
can  do  it.  We  have  a  lady  here,  a  very  good- 
humoured  maiden  of  fifty,  who,  I  am  certain, 
would  have  been  content  to  have  had  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  life  annihilated,  with  all  the 
piety  and  all  the  wisdom  thereunto  belonging, 
and  have  gone  back  again  to  thirty,  with  all  the 
folly  thereof,  provided  she  could  have  had  Sir 
Ambrose  into  the  bargain.  This  lady  I  have 
strongly  solicited,  from  motives  of  gratitude  and 
inclination,  as  well  as  decency,  to  accompany  me 
to  England ;  and  as  the  only  reason  she  urged 
against  it  was  the  leaving  her  brother,  that  wor- 
thy Italian  has  kindly  consented  to  accompany 
us  also,  and  after  a  few  months'  stay,  conduct 
her  back. 

Oh,  my  dear  Peggy !  what  good  people  there 
are  in  this  world  ! — what  contrasts  to  the  Lord 
Winterbottoms  ! 

Could  one  ever  have  thought  Sir  George 
Osmond  would  have  stood  so  forward  in  the 
rank  of  virtuous  men  ?  It  is  true,  he  has  not 
that  tenderness,  that  sensibility,  that  touching 
softness,  which  distinguishes  his  brother  ;  but, 
under  an  uncouth  appearance,  and  a  seeming 
roughness  of  manners,  he  conceals  a  manly  and 
generous  heart,  as  ready  to  reward  merit,  or  re- 
lieve distress,  as  many  who  would  be  thought 
embued  with  the  soul  of  benevolence. 

But  is  there  not,  my  dear  Peggy,  a  certain  in- 
delicacy in  my  being  here  with  Mr  Osmond  ? 
Settle  it  amongst  yourselves,  ye  daughters  of 
factitious  decorum  !  I  disdain  to  use  your  little 
airs  to  my  preserver,  to  the  most  noble,  most 
generous,  most  disinterested  of  men.  I  had  no 
sooner  recovered  my  understanding,  than,  with 
a  tenderness  all  his  own,  he  laid  himself  and 
fortunes  at  my  feet.  It  was  quite  unexpected. 
The  peculiar  delicacy  of  my  late  situation  was 
sufficient,  even  in  my  own  opinion,  to  make  a 
rash  man  cautious.  I  confess  frankly,  my  Peggy, 
the  declaration  was  the  greatest  cordial  I  could 
have  received  ;  but  maidenly  nicety  forbade  me 
to  let  him  know  what  passed  within  my  bosom. 
On  the  contrary,  I  spoke  a  language  foreign  to 
my  heart,  the  language  of  worldly  prudence.  I 
told  him,  The  world  would  never  find  in  its 
heart  to  speak  well  of  a  person  situated  as  I  had 
been. 

He  replied,  That  the  world,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
wise  personage,  its  judgments  always  formed 


upon  the  best  grounds,  and  Its  conclusions  cha- 
ritable. And  what,  Annabella,  can  it  say  on  the 
present  occasion  ? 

That  I  have  been  a  month  in  the  same  house 
with  Lord  Winterbottom,  a  gentleman  of  gal- 
lantry and  enterprize,  and  that  to  come  out 
thence  with  untainted  honour,  bordered  on  the 
miraculous. 

But  I,  who  know  this  miracle  has  been  per- 
formed  

The  world,  Mr  Osmond,  will  not  applaud 
your  easy  faith. 

The  world  and  I,  Miss  Whitaker,  have  dif- 
fered  in  opinion  so  much,  and  so  often,  that  I 
have  had  the  presumption  to  make  it  a  rule  to 
be  guided  by  my  own  understanding ;  and  this 
is  a  case  in  which  my  understanding  approves 
what  my  heart  dictates. 

But  do  you  know  the  penalty,  sir  ?  My  fa- 
ther informed  me  by  letter,  that  if  I  did  not 
marry  Lord  Winterbottom,  my  fortune  should 
be  only  ten  thousand  pounds. 

You  despise  me,  Miss  Whitaker. 

No,  indeed ;  why  so  ? 

What  greater  mark  of  contempt  can  you  shew, 
than  to  suppose  I  can  stoop  to  such  sordid  con- 
siderations, when  more  than  life,  when  happi- 
ness is  at  stake  ? 

What  pretty  words  men  have  upon  such  oc- 
casions !  At  length  we  have  signed  a  conven- 
tion that  the  subject  (barring  hasty  ebullitions, 
Peggy,)  shall  sleep  till  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  bring  it  before  a  tribunal  at  Barham  Downs. 
At  this  dread  tribunal,  then,  we  are  preparing 
to  appear,  as  in  all  probability  we  shall  leave 
Milan  in  a  few  days.  My  heart  bounds  with 
pleasure  when  I  think  of  once  more  embracing 
my  sister. 

Adieu.  Your 

Annabella  Whitaker. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

Milan. 

I  am  all  joy,  all  ecstasy,  or,  more  poetically 
still,  all  air,  on  the  prospect  we  have  of  my  An- 
nabella's  speedy  restoration  to  her  usual  health 
and  strength.  So  little  of  her  weakness  now  re- 
mains, that  we  are  actually  preparing  for  Eng- 
land. 

She  received  an  extraordinary  visit  ye  sterday 
It  was  from  a  woman  of  decent  appearance,  who 
had  been  housekeeper  at  Lord  Winterbottom 's 
recess,  till  she  (Miss  Whitaker)  began  to  be  ill, 
after  which  she  saw  and  thought  of  her  no  more 

It  appears  this  good  woman  was  dismissed, 
because  my  lord  did  not  find  her  sufficiently 
obsequious — she  was  wicked  only  by  halves. 
Against  their  later  proceedings  she  remonstra- 
ted, and  (to  men  of  the  court  J  remonstrances 
are  enormities.  My  lord  punished  her  by  dis- 
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mission.  People  never  feel  compassion  for  others 
so  truly,  as  when  in  calamity  themselves.  She 
had  marked  the  progress  of  Miss  Whitaker's 
packet,  had  seen  it  sealed,  and  finally  deposited 
in  the  drawer  of  the  bureau,  to  all  the  locks  of 
which  Lord  Winterbottom  had  given  her  a  mas- 
ter-key. Out  of  pure  pity,  and  a  desire  to  serve 
Miss  Whitaker,  she  stole  and  committed  it  to 
the  post;  but  not  being  allowed  to  speak  to 
that  young  lady  out  of  Mrs  Delane's  presence, 
and  fearing  it  might  trouble  her  to  find  it  gone, 
she  made  up  a  similar  packet,  and  counterfeit- 
ing the  direction  tolerably  well,  deposited  it  in 
the  same  place.  For  this,  if  it  was  wrong,  she 
came  to  beg  Miss  Whitaker's  pardon ;  but  as 
she  could  have  no  bad  motive  for  doing  it,  in- 
stead of  reproof,  she  met  reward. 

Lord  Winterbottom  is  still  unheard  of.  I  have 
no  action  to  entertain  you  with.  Rather  than 
nothing,  perhaps  you  will  accept  a  conversation. 

It  was  very  providential,  says  the  Professor  to 
me,  your  arrival  at  Vienna  at  the  instant  you 
did. 

Sir  George  smiled ;  the  Professor  would  know 
the  reason. 

I  was  thinking,  replies  Sir  George,  of  the  pro- 
vidential escape  we  had  from  the  hurricane 
amongst  the  Apennines,  which,  you  may  re- 
member, blew  down  five  or  six  cottages,  and 
half  demolished  the  little  inn  at  which  we  were 
to  have  slept.  Our  delay,  I  remember,  was  ow- 
ing to  a  cask  of  home-brewed,  of  the  vintage  of 
1775,  which  you  owned  was  excellent,  and  I 
thought  superlatively  so.  My  thirst  was  great, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  did  not  know  till  now,  it 
might  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
thirst  providential. 

I  am  afraid,  Sir  George,  says  the  Professor, 
you  have  a  disposition  to  atheism.  Can  it  be 
possible  in  a  mathematician  ? 

No  really,  I  think  not,  replies  Sir  George ; 
but  though  he  cannot  plead  infidelity,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  profess  ignorance.  There  is  a 
power,  unknown  to  me,  that  pervades  the  uni- 
verse. To  this  power,  you  pious  gentlemen  give 
the  singular  number,  and  masculine  gender,  and 
call  it  God.  Be  it  so.  I  believe  in  God,  then,  as 
well  as  you.  I  endeavour,  with  the  utmost  hu- 
mility, to  conceive  something  of  the  nature  of 
this  power ;  I  stretch  my  faculties  in  vain.  To 
the  worthy  divines  who  labour  to  instruct  me  in 
the  nature  of  his  attributes,  and  infinities,  I  am 
much  obliged.  I  would  understand  them  if  I 
could.  Whether  they  understand  themselves,  to 
themselves  is  best  known.  If  they  do,  let  them 
pity,  rather  than  insult,  the  poorer  understand- 
ings of  their  brethren ;  if  they  do  not,  I  wish 
them  pious,  but  not  dogmatical.  All  I  ask,  is 
permission  to  adore  in  silence ;  to  confess  my 
limited  capacity  ;  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  this  power  changed  or  suspended  any 
part  of  that  astonishing  immutable  operation 
called  the  course  of  nature,  in  order  that  a  pair 


of  atoms  should  arrive  at  a  town  of  France  at 
one  hour  rather  than  another. 

But  how  can  Deity  be  better  employed,  says 
the  Professor,  than  in  succouring  distressed  vir- 
tue? 

How  can  you  be  better  employed,  returns  Sir 
George,  than  in  protecting  here  and  there  a  weak 
individual  amongst  your  nation  of  ants,  from 
the  violence  of  his  stronger  fellows  ? 

God  bless  me !  says  the  Professor,  this  is  such 
a  monster  of  a  comparison  !  I  declare,  Sir 
George,  you  ought  to  be  burnt  for  a  heretic. 

Yes,  replies  Sir  George,  it  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  glory  of  God  indeed.  Of  all  the 
inanities  this  busy,  restless,  insignificant  ani- 
mal, whom  you  dignify  so  highly,  toileth  and 
troubleth  himself  about,  the  most  extraordinary, 
the  most  completely  ridiculous,  and  most  truly 
infernal,  is  that  of  making  the  brain  of  his  neigh- 
bour vibrate  exactly  like  his  own,  and  of  burn- 
ing him  if  it  does  not.  Nor  will  the  belief  of 
partial  and  particular  providences  find  an  entry 
into  my  head,  whilst  that  pandemonium  called 
the  Inquisition  exists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  when  the  electric  fire,  or  any  fire,  has  con- 
sumed its  palaces,  and  changed  the  inhabitants 
from  monsters  into  men,  call  upon  me  for  con- 
version. 

Then  would  to  heaven,  Sir  George,  returns 
the  Professor,  I  could  call  upon  you  for  conver- 
sion to-morrow  morning.  For,  though  an  Ita- 
lian and  a  Catholic,  I  do  detest  and  abjure  the 
Inquisition,  as  much  as  you  Englishmen  detest 
and  abjure  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender ;  and 
from  my  soul  abhor  the  ty  ranny  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  much  as  I  love  and  revere  its  primi- 
tive mildness  and  benevolence. 

Then  would  to  heaven,  replies  Sir  George,  I 
could  salute  your  holiness  Pope,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  would  sooner  kiss  your  toe  for  this 
sentiment,  than  for  all  your  holiness's  predeces- 
sors have  professed  since  the  manufacture  of  the 
original  tiara. 

And  I  declare,  says  the  Professor,  that  my 
holiness's  first  act  shall  be  an  act  of  indulgence 
to  you  and  all  such  like  heretics,  who  profess 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  allowing  you 
to  pass  to  heaven  with  less  of  the  letter  of  it, 
than  any  Pope  has  ever  granted  before  me.  I 
shall  have  a  strong  ambition  also  to  get  you 
Englishmen  once  more  within  the  pale  of  salva- 
tion. 

Alas  !  replies  Sir  George,  Englishmen  dare 
never  more  come  within  the  paddock  of  grace, 
for  fear  of  paying  for  it.  If  St  Peter  continues 
to  love  his  pence  as  formerly,  there  will  be  no 
conciliation ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  from 
any  modern  Christian  virtue,  salvation  for  no- 
thing. Besides,  continues  Sir  George,  you  bring 
us  a  lady  veiled  from  top  to  toe,  and  you  call  her 
Truth,  and  you  bid  the  devil  take  us,  if  we  don't 
acknowledge  her. — Let  us  see  her  face,  says  Lu- 
ther.—By  no  means,  says  Peter,  the  light  would 
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Wind  you.— Then,  says  Mess  Archy  MacCalvin, 
let  us  at  least  see  her  backside ;  that  we  may  ken 
if  the  marks  o'  grace  be  on  her.-Not  an  inch  of 
her  naked  body  shall  you  behold,  says  Peter 
and  so  G-d  d-n  ye  all  together.-Now  this  is 
the  way  in  which  your  holiness  has  been  used 
to  talk/and  the  English  are  stark-mad  for  naked 
truth  :  so  we  are  farther  off  than  ever.  But  it 
you  would  take  away  her  veil,  and  dress  her 
without  meretricious  ornaments,  and  like  a  wo- 
man of  reason  ;  if  you  would  let  our  parsons  have 
wives  to  kiss,  and  never  trouble  your  heads  about 
their  benefices ;  if  you  would  let  us  eat  and  drmk 
when  and  what  we  thought  proper,  confess  our 
frailties  to  God,  and  ask  his  pardon  rather  than 
your  holiness's ;  if  you  would  not  swear  at  us 
so  on  every  slight  occasion,  and  permit  us  to  find 
our  own  way  to  heaven  without  paying  you  for 
passports  ;  if  to  this  you  would  have  the  good- 
ness not  to  think  yourself  wiser  and  bigger  and 
better  than  the  good  King  of  England,  and  per- 
mit him  to  be  guided  by  his  privy  council,  and 
his  two  houses  of  parliament,  without  cramming 
in  your  advice  upon  all  occasions  ;  if  your  hoh- 
ness  would  consent  to  these  conditions,  and  a 
few  others  of  a  like  nature,  we  would  be  as  good 
Catholics  as  any  in  the  world. 

I  accept  of  your  conditions  by  the  lump,  re- 
plies the  Professor,  all  but  one.  The  emolu- 
ments, the  emoluments,  Sir  George ;  these  are 
indispensable  requisites  to  salvation  ;  but  even 
here,  I  will  concede  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  bear  :  Whenever  I  do  myself  the  ho- 
nour to  ask  you  for  a  million,  you  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  give  and  grant  it,  out  of  your  own  free 
will,  and  filial  affection. 

Ungran  table,  says  Sir  George,  but  your  holi- 
ness shall  be  allowed  to  gamble  in  the  stocks 
occasionally  ;  and  if  your  holiness  chooses  to 
amuse  yourself  in  the  old  pontifical  highway 
of  basket-making,  you  may  call  your  little  crea- 
tions nephews,  and  provide  for  them  without 
dismembering  the  patrimonies  of  the  church. 
Or  if  you  have  any  foolish  and  extravagant 

younger  brothers,  says  I  

Hold  thy  peace,  Henry,  says  my  brother  ;  no 
soul  shall  have  a  hand  in  this  treaty  but  myself. 
Agreed  or  not  agreed  ? 

Agreed  upon  as  preliminaries,  answers  the 
Professor  ;  and  to  be  finally  sealed  and  settled 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  my  papacy. 

I  congratulate  the  world  upon  the  occasion, 
and  am,  dear  Archer,  yours, 

Henry  Osmond. 

P.  S.  After  I  had  wrote  the  preceding,  I  in- 
dulged myself  in  a  converzatione  at  the  Coun- 
tess Straffei's.  Part  of  it  run  upon  the  Chevalier 
Morrington,  and  Signora  Man torina.  The  re- 
port is,  that  after  having  combined  together  to 
betray  a  young  English  lady,  whom  her  rela- 
tions had  released,  they  had  quarrelled  about 
another.  That  this  other  was  found  in  the  Sig- 


nora's  country  house,  when  she  went  to  take 
possession ;  and  that  she  turned  her  out  without 
the  least  ceremony.  The  chevalier  resented  this ; 
the  Signora  resented  the  resentment :  he  damned 
her  ingratitude;  she,  his  fanfaronade;  the  fine 
bond  of  union  broke  and  so  they  parted. 

And  where  is  the  chevalier,  pray  ? 

This  is  an  impenetrable  secret. 

H.  O. 


Miss  Singleton  to  Mrs  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

I  am  going,  my  dear  Mrs  Wyman,  to  give 
you  a  specimen  of  as  singular  a  courtship  as  ever 
I  believe  was  done  and  performed  by  a  man  who 
dotes  upon  his  mistress  ;  and  by  a  woman,  pos- 
sessed of  a  firm  persuasion  that  her  lover  is  one 
of  the  worthiest  of  human  beings. 

I  think,  Miss  Peggy,  says  Sir  Ambrose,  I  have 
a  promissory  note  of  yours  in  my  pocket.  un 
how  grateful  should  I  be  to  the  man  who  serves 
my  sister  I"  Now  Annabella's  last  letter  ac- 
knowledges that  I  have  performed  my  part  ot 
the  condition. 

Well,  and  don't  I  perform  mine  ?  Am  not  1 
grateful  every  day  ?  •  ■".'.„     •    •  -ui 

How  can  I  tell?    What  signifies  invisible 

money  ?  a 

What  the  deuce  would  the  man  have  ? 

Something  palpable  ;  substantial.  Kisses  ot 
the  manufacture  of  Venus ;  and  looks  that  might 
charm  a  statue  from  its  pedestal. 

Friend,  I  have  them  not ;  and  if  I  had,  your 
claim  does  not  reach  that  sort  of  coin.  You  know 
at  best  it  was  but  a  partnership  business ;  and 
half  my  note  is  due  to  Mr  Osmond. 

Annabella  pays  him  in  full. 

The  man,  Polly,  does  nothing  but  conlound 
love  and  gratitude.  He  has  no  head  for  distinc- 
tions. I'll  lay  a  wager  he  is  downright  over  bead 
and  ears  in  love  with  my  divinityship.  Are  not 
you  now  ?  Come,  confess.  You  told  Annabella, 
you  know,  I  was  your  earthly  goddess. 

Not  I,  indeed.  It  is  true  I  toasted  you  now 
and  then  in  a  bumper,  and  at  Miss  M  s  re- 
quest, gave  her  your  portrait,. as  far  as  my  shal- 
low observation  would  permit. 

If  you  don  t  labour  under  a  shallow  memory 
also,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  repetition. 

I  am  afraid  I  can't  pretend  to  exactness.  Im- 
primis, your  lips— plump,  and  «  like  a  thread 
of  scarlet."  Eyes,  black,  or  blue,  or  grey ;  1 
could  not  be  positive  unless  I  could  see  my  tabby 
cat.  Cheeks,  red  and  white  ;  it  vexed  me  to  lor- 
get  whether  that  lovely  dimple  was  on  the  right 
or  left.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  eloquent  in 
praise  of  those  beautiful  locks,  could  I  have  re- 
membered their  colour— or  your  neck  ot  ivory, 
,  "  like  the  round  tower  of  David"— or  your  feet, 
"  beautiful  with  shoes." 
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Stay  my  love  with  flaggons,  interrupted  Peg- 
gy, laughing ;  for  he  is  sick  of  love.  These  are 
desperate  symptoms — but  come,  finish  the  por- 
trait. 

With  what  rapture  did  I  dwell  upon  your  ad- 
mirable good  qualities  !  The  domestic  virtues 
were  all  your  own ;  for  I  had  eat  the  best  of 
puddings  formed  and  fashioned  by  your  fair 
hands,  and  your  syllabubs  were  supereminent. 
Religion  you  had  very  much  at  heart ;  it  came 
forth  in  pious  ejaculations  from  your  ruby  lips, 
even  when  one  would  imagine  your  attention  was 
fully  employed  by  the  king  of  diamonds.  Your 
benevolence  was  manifest  and  extensive ;  so  far 
from  doing  harm  even  to  a  toad  or  a  spider,  you 
would  run  away  rather  than  give  them  the  least 
disturbance.  And  for  industry — my  eyes  were 
evidence  it  was  in  this  age  almost  unparalleled — 
my  eyes  had  seen  your  sampler.  Nor  could  I 
avoid  remarking  also  your  great  gravity  and  at- 
tention to  decorum ;  insomuch,  that  if  nobody 
tickled  you,  you  never  laughed  except  you  were 
merry ;  and  seldom  smiled  but  when  you  were 
in  good  humour. 

Well,  I  declare  now,  says  Peggy,  if  the  gods 
had  made  you  poetical,  I  should  have  beat 
Swift's  Sacharissa  all  to  nothing.  And  how  can 
I  reward  you  ?  for,  as  Annabella  says,  it  is  plain 
nobody  can  reward  you  but  me.  I  believe,  after 
all,  I  must  take  you  for  better  and  worse. 

And  if  you  do,  Peggy,  it  will  be  against  my 
will ;  and  monstrously  against  my  judgment. 

Ay,  and  against  mine  too  ;  only  I  know  you 
will  die  if  I  don't,  and  the  parish  will  cry,  fie 
upon  the  hard  hearted-gipsy ! 

Well,  Peggy,  it's  very  rash  ;  but  if  you  will, 
you  will.  However,  if  you  pay  no  regard  to  my 
petitions  and  remonstrances,  you  might  pay 
some  to  the  parish  register ;  wherein  it  is  writ- 
ten— Ambrose,  son  of  Ambrose  and  Catharine 
Archer,  christened  the  1 1  th  of  July,  anno  Domini 
1744. 

What's  all  that  to  me?  You  might  have 
fallen  in  love  with  me  before,  then  ;  and  why 
did  not  you,  pray  ? 

It's  too  soon  yet,  child ;  if  you  would  stay  till 
you  was  a  decent  spinster  of  sixty,  it  would  be 
but  six  to  five  against  our  connubial  felicities  ; 
now,  reckoning  by  the  parish  registers,  it  is  six 
to  four.  But  you're  in  such  prodigious  hurry, 
Peggy. 

Yes,  I  am  so — out  of  pure  kindness  to  you 
though.  Only  think  how  hard  it  would  be  to 
bear  the  pangs  of  love  and  of  the  gout,  at  the 
same  time.  No,  positively  I'll  have  you  before 
time  has  honoured  you  with  any  more  of  his 
mementoes.  Open  your  mouth,  pray — Three 
teeth  gone,  as  I  live.  No,  friend  ;  take  my  ad- 
vice and  me,  whilst  you  can  bite. 

Well,  Peggy,  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  you, 
must  be  obeyed. 

This,  my  dear  Mr3  Wyman,  is  public  court- 
ship. The  private  may  have  some  variation— 


for  this  same  evening  did  I  catch  the  gentleman 
kissing  the  lady's  hand  in  the  alcove. 

Adieu — Yours, 

M.  Singleton. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

Grenoble. 

So  far,  dear  Archer,  are  we  upon  our  way  to 
those  happy  Downs,  where  all  our  wishes  cen- 
tre, and  should  have  been  still  farther  advanced 
but  for  another  of  fortune's  extraordinary  coif- 
junctions.  We  had  determined  to  give  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  procuring  passports  for 
travelling  through  France,  on  purpose  once  more 
to  see  that  honest  Hibernian,  Captain  O'Don- 
nel.  On  our  lighting  at  Grenoble,  the  first  per- 
son who  struck  our  eyes  was  himself,  stumping 
about  the  inn-yard  in  boots.  He  no  sooner  saw 
us,  than  he  ran  to  Sir  George  and  I,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  ladies,  bussed  us  with 
great  liberality. 

This  is  a  pleasure  we  did  not  expect  till  to- 
morrow, O'Donnel,  says  Sir  George, — what 
brings  you  here,  pray  ? 

There  is  a  concatenation  of  causes,  replies 
O'Donnel ;  and  your  wife  is  among  them  ;  but 
whether  she  is  a  first  cause,  or  a  second  cause,  I 
cannot  tell  at  all. 

My  wife  !  says  Sir  George :  Oh  then,  let  us 
seek  an  apartment,  that  we  may  hear  the  story 
at  leisure.  But  the  ladies  had  also  a  little  af- 
fair with  the  toilette,  and  before  this  could  be 
accommodated,  and  orders  given  for  to-morrow, 
supper  was  ready.  After  which,  and  a  due  li- 
bation of  burgundy,  the  captain  was  ready  to 
enter  upon  his  story.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  perhaps,  he  was  struck  with  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  relating  his  tale  before  strangers. 
Sir  George,  who  saw  him  hesitate,  assured  him 
with  great  good  humour,  that  all  present  knew 
him  to  be  a  cuckold,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
single  particular,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  which 
he  would  give  sixpence  to  conceal. 

And  good  reason,  too,  Sir  George  ;  for  what 
have  you  done  to  be  ashamed  of,  except  treat- 
ing me  better  than  I  deserve  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with  on 
that  head,  O'Donnel,  replies  Sir  George.  But 
come  my  wife  

Did  me  the  honour  of  a  visit  at  Vienne  this 
day  three  weeks  ;  and  sent  for  me  to  her  quar- 
ters, the  Lucrece's  head  ;  and  by  my  soul  I  was 
struck  dumb  before  I  could  get  a  word  out  of 
my  mouth.  So  she  told  me  she  was  come  from 
Lausanne  purely  to  ask  my  pardon  for  the  in- 
jury she  had  done  me  unknowingly.  And  I 
could  have  spared  you  the  trouble,  says  I,  for  I 
have  forgiven  it  long  ago.  But  she  would  bo- 
ther me  with  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  and 
after  all  it  was  nothing  but  Mr  Jessamy.  I  be- 
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lieved  every  syllable  of  the  matter,  and  why 
should  I  not  ?  There  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  it,  and  who  can  find  in  his  heart  not  to 
believe  a  pretty  woman  in  tears.  Oh  !  such 
sorrow  is  quite  contagious,  and  I  could  have 
cried  too  with  all  my  soul,  but  for  one  of  my 
father's  precepts.  Oh,  he  was  the  best  scholar 
in  all  Ballyshannon,  and  he  bade  me  take  care 
how  1  got  into  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile,  or  the 
paws  of  a  hyaena.  And  faith  I  was  in  danger  ; 
for  she  told  me,  if  she  had  the  empire  of  the 
world,  she  would  throw  it  at  my  feet,  for  I  had 
fairly  won  her  heart. 

And  Sir  George  Osmond  has  fairly  won  mine, 
my  dear,  says  I ;  by  my  soul  he  is  a  noble  gen- 
tleman, and  I  would  as  soon  think  of  making  a 
cuckold  of  my  father. 

Now  the  devil  burn  me  if  I  know  how  this 
could  offend  a  lady  at  all ;  and  yet  my  Lady 
Osmond's  pretty  face  was  a  fright,  and  of  the 
colour  of  my  mother's  scarlet  petticoat. 

Oh,  I  was  a  filthy  monster,  an  indelicate 
brute,  and  a  fellow  without  a  soul.  But  by 
Jasus,  says  I,  there  is  no  end  of  these  things. 
My  mother  was  the  best  scold  in  all  Ballyshan- 
non, and  if  she  did  not  pipe  it  away  two  or  three 
hours  a-day,  she  was  always  troubled  with  an 
asthma  next  morning.  So  leaving  Lady  Osmond 
to  finish  with  the  tongs  and  poker,  I  made  as 
fine  a  retreat  to  my  quarters  as  the  Chevalier  de 
Bellisle  did  from  Prague,  the  enemy  firing  as 
far  as  I  could  hear. 

The  next  day  I  was  called  to  a  conference  by 
two  billet-doux ;  but  I  stuck  close,  my  boy,  till 
the  arrival  of  a  third,  in  which  she  was  setting 
off  for  England  in  half  an  hour.  Oh,  says  I,  if 
the  wind  is  in  that  quarter  I  shall  do  well 
enough ;  so  I  ventured  the  attack,  and  by  St 
Patrick  was  within  an  ace  of  a  total  defeat. 

I  knew  the  lady's  apartment,  so  had  no  occa- 
sion for  an  introduction ;  and  there  was  she,  re- 
clined upon  a  sofa,  the  right  leg,  and  a  pretty 
leg  it  is,  dangling  a  few  inches  below  the  pet- 
ticoat, the  toe  just  touching  the  floor  and  beat- 
ing a  tune  upon  it,  which  my  father,  the  best 
scholar  in  Ballyshannon,  called  the  devil's  tat- 
too ;  and  why  ?  because  women  played  it  when 
they  were  thinking  of  mischief.  A  handkerchief 
was  thrown  over  her  face,  and  left  nothing  of  it 
to  be  seen  but  one  half  of  her  bosom,  as  white 
as  Irish  holland,  and  heaving  up  and  down  un- 
der a  fine  black  gauze.  May  I  never  see  the 
steeples  of  Tipperary,  if  I  did  not  forget  my  fa- 
ther's precepts  by  the  lump  !  so  I  took  her  by 
one  hand  to  comfort  her,  and  with  the  other  she 
drew  aside  her  snowy  veil,  and  half  opening  her 
dear  delicious  eyes,  with  a  long  and  heavy  sigh, 
Oh  barbarous  O'Donnel,  says  she,  are  you  come 
at  last?  and  then  she  panted  so  prettily  for 
breath,  that,  burn  me,  if  I  did  not  pant  for 
breath  too. 

Then  with  a  voice  so  languishingly  sweet—* 
You  are  cruel,  O'Donnel,  said  she,  but  I  could 


not  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  parting 
with  you — for  ever,  (with  another  big  sigh,) 
without  thanking  you  for  your  last  generous 
favour. 

Never  mind  it,  my  dear,  says  I,  you  are 
heartily  welcome  ;  and  our  two  hands  pressed 
one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  our  hearts.  Oh,  it  would  have  been  a  lost 
moment,  if  it  had  not  been  the  moment  of  re- 
lieving the  guard.  The  drums  beat,  and  the 
trumpets  sounded — Ah,  poor  Cupid  !  I  took  a 

few  hasty  strides  about  the  room  the  lady 

rose  from  the  sofa  the  victory  was  com- 
plete. 

No,  my  dear  O'Donnel,  says  she,  I  did  not 
deserve  your  generosity,  and  it  prospered  accord- 
ingly. That  rascal,  my  footman  ;  how  could 
you,  O'Donnel,  leave  me  a  prey  to  that  detest- 
able wretch  !  he  robbed  me  of  your  favour,  and 
everything  else  I  had  of  value.  I  was  forced  to 
sell  clothes  to  enable  me  to  travel  hither.  I 
am  a  poor  undone,  destitute  creature,  and  what 
to  do  I  don't  know. 

Then  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear,  says  I.  It  is 
all  because  you  left  the  road  of  honour,  d'you 
see  ;  and  if  you  would  get  into  it  again,  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  you.  Now,  here  is  a  con- 
vent, Lady  Osmond  ;  I  will  place  you  in  it,  till 
I  can  write  to  Sir  George  in  Italy ;  he  is  too  ge- 
nerous not  to  put  it  in  your  power  to  be  good  all 
your  life  long ;  and,  by  my  soul,  there  is  nothing 
like  it. 

A  convent,  O'Donnel !  says  she  :  Mon  Dieu  I 
and  is  that  all  your  kindness  ?  What  barbari- 
ty !  and  could  you  have  the  heart  to  put  me  in 
a  convent,  O'Donnel  ? 

Only  to  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way,  Lady 
Osmond.  By  my  soul,  there  is  not  a  safer  gar- 
rison for  a  lady  in  all  France. 

I  detest  France,  says  she,  and  all  its  horrid 
convents. 

By  St  Patrick,  and  France  would  do  well 
enough  without  them.  If  I  had  money,  Lady 
Osmond,  I  would  give  it  to  carry  you  to  Eng- 
land, freely  ;  and  as  I  have  none,  I  will  borrow 
it. 

My  dear  O'Donnel,  how  kind,  and  how  cruel 
you  are  !  And  must  we  then  part,  O'Donnel  ? 

And  indeed  we  must,  Lady  Osmond. 

But  what  signifies  bothering  you  with  all  our 
talk,  my  dears,  and  we  had  enough  of  it.  The 
dare  creature  consented  at  last  to  accept  of 
thirty  louis-d'ors,  to  carry  her  to  England  the 
next  day.  So  I  went  and  borrowed  the  money 
of  my  good  friend  Captain  Parry,  and  he  knew 
I  could  pay  him  again  well  enough  ;  for  I  have 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  left  of  my  inhe- 
ritance, only  I  had  lent  it  out  to  two  or  three 
honest  tradesmen  at  Vienne.  And  I  told  Cap- 
tain Parry  the  whole  story,  and  sent  him  with 
the  money  too,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  stand  an- 
other of  Lady  Osmond's  batteries.  And  I  neve* 
set  eyes  upon  the  lady  again  till  this  morning, 
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and  how  I  came  to  do  it  then  is  all  a  riddle,  for 
Parry  told  me  she  was  gone  to  England  sure 
enough. 

How  then,  says  Sir  George,  could  she  he  the 
cause  of  your  coming  hither  to  day  ? 

And  how  should  she  not  ?  replies  O'Donnel ; 
when  she  run  away  hither  with  Lord  Somer- 
fort,  and  Lord  Somerfort  with  me  ?  As  how  ? 
Oh,  let  me  alone,  my  dear,  and  I  will  make  it 
as  clear  as  the  sun  and  moon  too. 

Lord  Somerfort  has  been  at  Vienne  a  week 
without  letting  me  know  anything  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  for  what  ?  To  revenge  the  death  of 
Captain  Wycherley,  his  relation ;  and  instead 
of  calling  me  out  like  a  gentleman,  he  went 
skulking  up  and  down  all  the  day  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  amongst  the  men  of  the  law,  and  the 
magistrates  that  took  the  depositions.  And  what 
do  you  think  he  said  ?  That  Patrick  O'Donnel 
was  a  murderer,  and  ought  to  have  been  hang- 
ed upon  a  gibbet,  instead  of  being  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  Oh,  I  owe  him  good  luck  for  that. 
And  he  was  determined  to  bring  the  affair  be- 
fore a  civil  tribunal,  and  he  could  do  it  in  a 
whistle  ;  for  Monsieur  de  Vergennes  and  he 
were  hand  and  glove.  And  as  to  money,  the 
devil  a  bit  would  he  spare  it ;  and  let  the  court- 
martial  look  to  itself,  and  the  Count  du  Pleix 
too ;  he  had  interest  enough  at  Versailles  to 
make  them  tremble  from  the  foot  to  the  head. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  took  his 
money,  and  gave  him  good  words  ;  ethers  took 

it,  and  gave  him  bad  ones  behind  his  back. 

The  magistrates,  except  one  or  two  that  he  bri- 
bed, laughed  at  him  to  his  face,  and  swore  that 
mi  lor  was  un  enfant  spirituel,  and  understood 
the  laws  of  France  a  la  merveille. 

At  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Count  du 
Pleix,  who  is  un  enfant  spirituel  too,  but  not  of 
my  Lord  Somerfort's  breed.  So  he  wrote  my 
lord  a  complaisant  note  to  this  effect ;  that  if  he 
had  brought  with  him  into  France  the  creden- 
tials of  his  title,  he  would  do  himself  the  ho- 
nour to  measure  swords  with  him  the  next 
morning.  If  not,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
believing  him  to  be  some  English  pettifogging 
lawyer  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  English  no- 
bility, he  hoped  it  was  so ;  in  which  case  he 
took  the  liberty  to  advise  him  as  a  friend  to  leave 
Vienne  in  twelve  hours. 

This  was  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  my 
lord,  the  devil  burn  him,  took  one  half  the  ad- 
vice, and  left  the  town  in  six  ;  and  De  Pla,  who 
brought  me  the  news,  kept  bothering  me  in  my 
quarters  till  past  midnight,  so  that  Lord  Somer- 
fort was  half  way  to  Grenoble  before  I  could 
find  him  in  Vienne :  and  after  that  I  had  my 
horse  to  seek,  and  when  I  was  mounted  I  did 
not  spare  him  at  all,  till  I  came  within  three 
miles  of  Grenoble,  and  there  I  found  the  valiant 
Lord  Somerfort  at  his  devotions,  and  by  Jasus, 
St  Patrick  himself  never  prayed  with  more  fer- 
vour. I  thought  sure  enough  I  was  dropped 
into  a  society  of  military  monks,  one  at  his  Ora 


pro  nobis,  and  two  more  inflicting  flagellation  as 
a  penance ;  and  faith  they  did  not  lay  it  on  in 
joke. 

But  I  have  let  you  into  the  secret,  my  dears, 
before  I  knew  it  myself ;  for  there  was  a  lady 
in  a  chaise,  and  two  servants  in  livery  belong- 
ing to  it ;  and  two  more  keeping  these  under 
lock  and  key,  with  their  pistols  cocked  :  And 
the  lady  kept  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying 
out,  for  God's  sake,  help,  they  will  murder  him. 
I  was  always  inclined  from  a  child-little  to  put 
my  trust  in  the  fair  sex,  so  I  rode  up  to  the  ex- 
ercising gentleman  with  my  sword  drawn,  swear- 
ing all  the  way  in  good  Irish-French.  One  of 
them  came  to  meet  me  with  his  pistol,  and  who 
should  it  be  but  Captain  Parry.  The  devil  burn 
me,  says  I,  but  you  use  the  gentleman  ill,  and 
I  can't  stand  by  and  see  it ;  and  who  is  he  ? — Oh, 
a  very  good  friend  of  yours,  says  Parry ;  it  is 
Lord  Somerfort. — By  Jasus,  says  I,  the  very  man 
I  came  to  have  a  tilt  with,  and  now  you  have 
made  his  sword  stink ;  and  what  is  the  matter 
you  can't  put  him  to  death  like  a  gentleman  ? 

We  offered  him  the  choice  of  sword  or  pistol 
with  either  of  us,  says  Parry,  but  the  noble 
lord  chose  rather  to  be  beat  than  die. 

Then  I  hope  you  have  beat  some  courage  in- 
to him,  says  I,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 

All  this  while  Lieutenant  Provet  kept  crying, 
Damn  ye,  my  lord,  if  you  are  a  lord,  you  shall 
be  taught  what  it  is  to  rob  honest  men  of  their 
characters,  and  of  their  mistresses  ;  laying  on  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  goodwill  of  a  thrasher. 
Some  of  the  blows  had  light  upon  Lord  Somer- 
fort's head  and  face,  and  blooded  him  very  much, 
so  I  called  out  to  Provet  to  stop  ;  And  by  Jasus, 
says  I,  this  tratement  is  very  cruel,  and  not  at 
all  honourable  ;  a  single  stroke  over  the  shoul- 
ders would  have  been  disgrace  enough,  and  what 
the  devil  is  all  this  blood  and  bruises  for  ?  So, 
do  you  see,  he  shall  have  no  more  of  it,  and 
though  I  came  to  cut  his  throat,  I  will  stand  his 
friend  for  all  that. 

Will  you  so,  Don  Quixote  ?  says  Parry.  Well, 
it's  not  worth  quarrelling  for  ;  I  believe  we  have 
all  three  had  enough,  and  so  we  wish  your  lord- 
ship a  good  morning.  My  name  is  Captain 
Parry,  and  this  is  Lieutenant  Provet,  two  of  the 
court-martial  who  cleared  O'Donnel.  We  beg 
our  compliments  to  Monsieur  de  Vergennes. 
The  lady  you  may  keep,  and  may  she  serve  you 
as  she  did  O'Donnel !  So  away  they  rode,  and 
their  servants  after  them. 

And  what  the  devil  did  Parry  mean,  thinks  I, 
by  what  he  said  about  the  lady  ?  So  I  rode  up 
to  the  chaise,  and  who  should  I  find  there  but 
Lady  Osmond  !  And  how  can  this  be,  my  dear, 
says  I,  when  you're  gone  to  England  ? 

What's  that  to  you  ?  says  she;  you  took  care  to 
wash  your  hands  of  me  when  you  sold  me  for 
thirty  louis-d'ors  to  Parry,  so  I  am  under  no  obli- 
gation to  give  you  an  account  of  my  actions. 
And  that's  true  too,  Lady  Osmond  ;  and  I 
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don't  desire  it  at  all.  But  how  do  you  mean 
that  I  sold  you  ? 

You  made  him  advance  the  money,  and  lett 
me  to  settle  with  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

And  how  did  you  settle  it,  my  lady? 

She  answered  only  hy  a  look,  and  the  devil 
take  me  if  there  is  the  fellow  to  it  in  all  Con- 
naught.  And  this  was  all  that  passed  hetwixt 
us  for  the  servants  had  helped  Lord  Somerfort 
to  limp  to  the  chaise,  and  faith  he  did  not  look 
like  a  lord  at  all.  So  away  they  drove,  and  I 
followed  them  to  this  very  inn,  where  my  lord 
was  put  to  bed,  and  physicians  sent  for,  and  they 
have  been  bleeding  and  purging  of  him  ever 
since. 

So  ended  O'Donnel's  story,  and  so  for  the  pre- 
sent'.ends  mine.  How  I  got  time  to  write  it,  you 
will  know  in  my  next. — Adieu. 

Henry  Osmond. 


Miss  Singleton  to  Mrs  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 
We  are  made  extremely  happy  here  by  two 
letters,  of  which  I  send  you  copies,  announcing 
the  return  of  the  travellers  ;  and  the  old  Justice, 
whom  you  first  taught  to  look  upwards,  after  the 
fall  of  Lord  Winterbottom,  is,  by  a  continuance 
of  the  same  management,  brimfull  of  happiness, 
and  cracks  his  jokes  when  he  has  any  to  crack,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  us.  . 

But  his  cup  of  felicity  has  lately  overflowed 
on  account  of  the  loves  of  Miss  Peggy  and  her 
knight,  which  was  introduced  to  his  knowledge, 
much  after  the  following  manner. 

I  know  not  what  to  do  with  this  daughter  of 
yours,  sir,  says  Sir  Ambrose:  you  certainly 
would  not  have  bred  her  up  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own,  if  you  could  have  foreseen  what  use  she 
would  have  made  of  it. 

How  long  is  it,  Sir  Ambrose,  since  you  took 
upon  you  to  answer  for  her  ? 

Very  true,  sir ;  but  I  shall  take  care  how  I 
shall  become  responsible  again.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  not  in  taste  for  young  ladies  to  consult  papas 

about  a  husband ;  but  me  a  tender  friend, 

you  know — considering  the  man  she  has  fixed 
upon,  she  might  have  asked  my  consent  at  least. 

I  can't  help  thinking,  says  the  Justice,  since 
I  keep  the  key  of  the  strong-box,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  ask  mine  also.  But  I  shall  know  some 
time,  I  suppose. 

You  shall  know  now,  sir ;  I  am  determined  to 
keep  the  secret  no  longer.  And  yet  I  can  scarce 
tell  you  for  laughing  at  the  preposterous  idea. 
What  do  you  think  she  can  possibly  see  in  me, 
sir,  fit  to  make  a  husband  of? 
You,  Sir  Ambrose  ! 
Me — Me — ipsum. 

That  will  not  pass,  Sir  Ambrose,  no,  not  for  a 


joke.  I  know  the  girl  has  too  little  wisdom  to 
make  such  a  choice. 

Dear  papa,  says  Peggy,  you  are  always  evil- 
treating  my  little  wisdom  ;  and  I  don't^  know 
why,  neither ;  it  is  a  good  younger  sister's  por- 
tion, and  I  am  content. 

So  shall  I  be,  Peggy,  when  I  see  such  an  ef- 
fect of  it. 

Why,  papa,  the  man's  dying  for  love  of  me. 
Is  he  indeed,  Peg  ?  And  that's  a  proof  of  his 
wisdom,  is  it  ? 

It  is  not  the  fashion  to  choose  wise  men  for 
husbands,  papa ;  and  where  should  we  find  them 
if  it  was  ?  No  indeed,  sir,  I  don't  take  him  for 
his  wisdom,  but  because  he  frets  and  vexes  me. 
I  shall  never  be  quiet  till  I  take  him,  and  then 
the  man  will  be  peaceable  enough.  As  to  wis- 
dom, that  comes,  you  know,  sir,  with  grey 
beards  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  wo- 
men never  have  it  all  their  lives  long  ;  or  grow 
ashamed  of  it,  if  they  have,  and  pluck  it  up  with 
pincers.  Now  look  upon  his  broad  face,  papa, 
how  it  approaches  already  to  the  venerable.  That 
is  one  of  my  reasons  for  taking  him.  And  then 
I  shan't  be  removed  to  another  parish,  and  so 
put  to  trouble  about  a  fresh  settlement,  as  your 
worship  knows  many  a  poor  creature  is,  the 
mores  the  pity.  So,  I  can  nurse  you  still,  papa, 
when  you  have  got  the  gout ;  (taking  him  round 
the  neck  and  kissing  him.) 

You  little  coaxing  puss,  says  the  Justice,  tell 
me  if  you  are  in  jest  or  earnest  ? 
In  very  sad  earnest  indeed,  papa. 
And  you,  Sir  Ambrose  ? 
In  very  joyful  earnest,  I  assure  you,  sir.  To 
tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  took  a  monstrous  li- 
king to  her  long  ago,  but  being  at  least  a  dozen 
years  older,  never  durst  tell  her  so.  You  know 
I  have  been  happy  enough  to  do  some  small  ser- 
vice to  Miss  Annabella,  which  this  young  lady 
and  I  talking  over  one  afternoon  in  that  shady 
bower,  rather  in  the  penseroso  way,  she  was 
seized  with  such  a  sudden  flow  of  gratitude,  that,, 
without  thinking  what  I  was  about,  I  trusted 
her  with  my  secret.  When  it  was  fairly  out, 
she  fell  a-laughing,  and  told  me  I  had  saved  her 
from  a  terrible  nonplus ;  for  she  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  have  made  love  to  me,  and  was  puzzling 
herself  how  to  set  about  it.  Thus,  my  dear  sir, 
continues  Sir  Ambrose,  we  have  proceeded  to 
carry  on  the  most  important  event  of  human  life 
with  much  good  humour  and  little  solemnity. 
Nature  has  cast  our  minds,  though  not  our  bo- 
dies, in  the  same  mould,  and,  if  we  can  obtain 
your  approbation,  I  am  convinced  the  most  se- 
rious pair  of  lovers,  that  ever  said  or  sung  their 
passion,  pathos,  and  their  sentiment,  never  stood 
a  fairer  chance  for  happiness. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Sir  Ambrose,  says  the 
Justice,  you  have  made  me  as  happy  as  a  prince. 
Peggy,  I  have  wished  for  this  a  thousand  times. 
I'll  give  thee  2O,000Z.  down. 
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Not  a  penny,  replies  Sir  Ambrose,  whilst  you 
live.  As  I  design  it  for  portions  for  six  or  seven 
of  my  daughters,  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  in 
safer  or  in  better  hands.  My  rent-roll  I  will 
send  you  down  to-morrow  morning;  please  your- 
self as  to  settlements,  but  keep  your  money.  I 
shall  keep  the  gipsy  to  hard  fare  and  hard 
work. 

Well,  well,  says  the  Justice,  we  will  settle  all 
this  when  the  travellers  come ;  we  shall  have 
another  such  a  job  there,  I  suppose. 

Yesterday,  Sir  Ambrose  informed  us  of  his  in- 
tention to  set  out  for  London  to-day. 

And  for  what,  says  Miss  Peggy  ? 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  go  to  look  at 
Mrs  Wyman,  for  I  find  it  needful  to  use  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  eyes  and  ears,  as  to  the  reports 
you  have  raised  about  her.  Secondly,  I  begin 
to  be  uneasy  about  my  dear  and  affectionate  sis- 
ter, who  may  be  in  distress  for  aught  I  know, 
and  too  proud  to  own  it.  And  what  must  we  do 
with  her,  Peggy,  when  we  have  got  her  ? 

What  did  you  intend  to  do  with  her,  Sir  Am- 
brose, if  you  had  not  determined  to  play  the  fool 
and  marry  ? 

Oh,  reinstate  her,  by  all  means,  in  her  ancient 
domestic  occupations,  of  making  tea  and  goose- 
berry tarts.  I  must  confess  I  had  many  obliga- 
tions to  my  dear  sister.  Though  a  man  does 
happen,  like  me,  to  be  overloaded  with  virtues, 
like  a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  they  may  rust  for 
want  of  use.  One  in  particular,  my  patience,  I 
own  she  did  exercise  abundantly. 

I  don't  like  to  promise  too  much  beforehand, 
says  Miss  Peggy,  but  I  dare  engage  you  shall  not 
miss  her  on  that  account. 

Thank  you,  Peggy.  It  is  right  to  have  some 
confidence  in  one's  own  abilities ;  but  you  must 
allow  my  sister  the  common  superiority  arising 
from  long  habits.  The  true  splenetic  arts  are  not 
acquired  in  a  day. 

Splenetic  arts !  poor  gentlewoman !  I  know  her 
very  well.  She  has  only  a  few  innocent  old- 
maidenly  foibles  about  her.  If  you  have  no 
worse  to  bear  from  a  wife,  friend,  you  may  thank 
heaven  once  a-day,  at  least. 

Two  evils,  Peggy,  are  worse  than  one. 

There  it  is  now,  Polly;  men  don't  always 
know  what  is  good  for  them.  Health  and  sun- 
shine would  never  be  valued  as  they  ought,  but 
for  clouds  and  head-aches.  A  wife  of  my  angel- 
temper,  and  other  celestial  attributes  !  the  bless- 
ing would  be  lost  upon  you,  man,  but  for  a 
little  mortal  contrast ;  and  let  me  alone  to  find 
it. 

Let  it  be  thy  own,  Peggy,  however ;  do  not 
borrow  foreign  aids. 

Well  but,  Sir  Ambrose,  this  case  has  a  right  to 
be  treated  with  a  little  more  seriousness  than  we 
have  yet  bestowed  upon  it.  Mrs  Wycherley,  be 
her  weaknesses  what  they  may,  must  be  at  pre- 
sent exceedingly  unhappy.  She  calls  for  all  the 
consolation  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  her.  Ne- 


ver shall  it  be  said  that  I  turned  aside  the  stream 
of  comfort  that  ought  to  flow  from  a  brother. 
She  must  for  a  long  time  be  too  wretched  to  be 
peevish.  This  affliction  may  in  some  measure 
new-mould  her.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  measures  when  we  feel  ourselves 
hurt.  I  pay  myself  the  compliment  of  thinking 
I  can  bear  with  a  little  peevishness  of  temper  as 
well  as  most  women. 

Thank  me  for  that  hah,  Peggy  ?  says  the 

Justice,  with  one  of  his  best-humoured  looks. 

Well,  then,  thank  you,  papa,  if  you  deserve 
it  (Kissing  him.)  But  tell  me,  papa,  am  not 
I  in  the  right  in  this  argument  ? 

Very  much  so,  Peggy ;  however,  that  Mrs 
Wycherley  may  not  consider  herself  as  mistress 
of  the  house,  as  usual,  perhaps  Sir  Ambrose  will 
think  proper  to  invite  her  for  a  time. 

I  believe,  after  all,  says  Sir  Ambrose,  you 
must  leave  me  to  act  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
after  having  seen  and  conversed  with  her;  I 
know  thy  mind  about  it,  Peggy,  and  dearly 
will  I  love  thee  for  it. 

So  ended  this  conversation,  and  Sir  Ambrose 
sets  out  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mrs  Wyman's 
M.  Singleton. 


Mr  Osmond  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

Lyons. 

When  O'Donnel  had  finished  the  tale  with 
which  I  concluded  my  last,  we  began  to  suspect 
that  the  noble  Lords  Somerfort  and  Winter- 
bottom,  though  two  in  title,  might  be  one  only 
in  personal  identity;  and  upon  this  supposition, 
we  debated  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  take 
a  neighbourly  concern  about  him,  or  pursue  our 
journey,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  The  latter 
opinion  had  so  large  a  majority,  that  O'Donnel 
himself  gave  up  his  opposition,  and  consented 
to  return  with  us  to  Vienne. 

And,  by  Jasus,  says  he,  if  I  could  get  leave  of 
my  colonel,  I  would  go  along  with  you  whilst 
there  was  a  bit  of  land  in  France— and  over  sea 
too,  but  for  the  service ;  and  I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

How  come  you  in  it  ?  asked  Sir  George. 

I  was  after  obeying  my  father,  replies  O'Don- 
nel, and  I  did  it  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  he 
would  have  got  me  a  commission  in  the  English- 
Irish  service,  but  you  make  such  a  noise  and  a 
bother  amongst  you  about  religion,  as  if  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  could  not  be  faithful  to  his  king 
and  country ;  but  he  may  well  enough.  So  we 
are  forced  to  go  over  to  France,  to  give  you  a 
knock  now  and  then  in  Germany,  to  teach  you 
more  sense,  and,  faith,  you  deserve  it  too. 

But  you  acknowledge  the  Pope  and  the  Pre-* 
tender,  says  Sir  George. 

The  devil  a  Pretender  is  there  worth  acknow- 
ledging at  all,  replies  O'Donnel ;  and  as  to  the 
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Pope,  we  pray  and  eat  fish  when  he  bids  us ; 
but  we  fight  for  the  king  that  pays  us,  and  that 
we  have  sworn  allegiance  to  ;  and  did  you  ever 
hear  of  an  Irishman's  breaking  his  word  ? 

So  you  would  not  accept  an  equal  commis- 
sion in  the  English  service  ?  says  Sir  George. 

The  devil  burn  me  if  I  would,  my  dear ;  and 
■why?  because  the  two  countries  are  at  war, 
you  know ;  and  it's  directly  against  the  point  of 
honour ;  and  a  soldier  without  honour  is  no  bet- 
ter than  a  parson  without  religion. 

Then  you  must  die  in  foreign  service,  if  the 
war  continues  long  enough. 

Indeed,  and  I  must,  unless  my  elder  brother 
should  die  without  heirs ;  and  why  not,  if  it 
pleases  God  ?  Then  I  can  throw  up  my  com- 
mission, and  retire  to  my  estate,  without  break- 
ing my  honour  at  all. 

But  why  not  accept  a  commission  to  serve 
your  country  ? 

By  St  Patrick,  my  namesake,  and  it's  a  case 
of  conscience.  If  Ireland  was  Ireland,  do  you 
see,  why  not  ?  But  it's  England  too,  more  shame 
for  it ;  and  while  it  wants  spirit,  you  will  never 
want  oppression,  my  dear. 

Well,  says  Sir  George,  your  country  is  going 
to  recover  her  lost  rights ;  America  restores  them 
to  her. 

And  I  thank  her  with  all  my  soul ;  and  I  wish 
her  good  luck  for  it,  by  sea  and  land,  and  every 
other  country  too  that  deserves  it.  And  what 
occasion  is  there  for  all  this  bullying  and  hec- 
toring, and  keeping  one  country  in  dependance 
upon  another  ?  By  my  soul,  they  will  govern 
themselves  well  enough  if  you'll  let  them  alone. 

Well,  we  shall  let  them  alone  soon,  replies  Sir 
George  ;  men  will  not  be  always  under  the  em- 
pire of  the  moon.  And  when  we  have  peace, 
and  if  your  brother  will  live  

And  why  should  he  not,  says  O'Donnel,  if  it 
please  God  ? 

Then  let  me  be  your  brother,  O'Donnel,  and 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  procure  you  a  little 
independance,  and  my  country  a  brave  fellow  for 
a  friend. 

And  by  my  soul,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 

world  I  would  sooner  accept  it  of  than  you  

and  why  ?  Because  you  would  only  ask  pay- 
ment for  it  in  honest  gratitude,  and  that  I  could 
pay  well  enough, 

Then  I  am  three  hundred  a-year  in  your  debt, 
O'Donnel,  and  the  sooner  you  demand  it,  the 
more  you  will  please  and  oblige  me ;  so  don't 
let  us  say  a  word  more  of  the  matter. 

And  by  Jasus,  I  can't — says  O'Donnel,  with 
a  voice  broken  and  interrupted,  the  tears  start- 
ing into  his  eyes. 

Never,  dear  Archer,  was  I  better  pleased.  Sir 
George  changed  the  conversation ;  and  the  even- 
ing, as  newspapers  have  it,  concluded  with  the 
greatest  festivity. 

The  next  morning  presented  us  with  a  very 
different  scene.  The  consultation  was  over,  and 


the  faculty  had  declared  Lord  Somerfort  in  dan- 
ger. Two  Dominicans  and  a  Franciscan  hovered 
about  his  apartment,  expressing  great  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  state  of  the  noble  lord's  soul. 
They  had  made  repeated  offers  of  service,  which 
were  treated  with  neglect ;  but  the  pious  souls, 
above  resentment,  still  persisted.  They  even 
grew  clamorous,  and  increased  the  confusion,  so 
that  the  family  business  went  heavily  on.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  obtained  our  breakfast,  and 
two  hours  after  the  hour  appointed,  our  horses 
were  still  not  ready. 

When,  at  length,  we  were  upon  the  point  of 
departing,  a  footman,  whom  I  had  formerly  seen 
at  Barham  Downs,  came  with  compliments  from 
Lord  Somerfort,  and  a  request  that  Sir  George 
Osmond  and  I  would  favour  him  with  a  visit. 

We  found  him  in  bed,  his  eyes  sunk,  his  face 
cadaverous,  and  just  enough  of  his  ancient  fea- 
ture remaining  to  shew  us  we  were  not  mistaken 
in  conjecturing  Lord  Somerfort  and  Lord  Win- 
terbottom  to  be  the  same  personage. 

Gentlemen,  says  he,  with  a  faint  voice,  I  can- 
not see  you  without  infinite  shame  and  confu- 
sion— but  I  am  dying ;  and  the  approach  of 
death  changes  the  appearances  of  earthly  ob- 
jects. I  have  now  no  more  to  do  with  pride. 
My  remaining  moments  are  too  few  for  peni- 
tence and  atonement.  You,  Mr  Osmond,  ever 
since  I  knew  you,  I  have  basely  injured.  This 
night  of  pain  and  anguish  has  taught  me  the 
vanity  as  well  as  meanness  of  all  my  pursuits. 
Born  to  a  noble  inheritance,  which  I  have  dis- 
sipated in  part,  and  to  a  title,  which  I  have  to- 
tally disgraced,  oh,  could  I  but  have  added  the 
integrity  of  virtue,  I  might  have  lived  an  ho- 
nour, as  I  now  die  a  shame  to  my  country! 
From  my  youth,  my  faculties  have  been  per- 
verted ;  and  so  perverted,  that  even  experience, 
bitter  experience,  could  not  teach  me  wisdom. 
Baffled  in  my  late  infamous  attempt  on  Miss 
Whitaker,  my  mind,  scorning  the  noble  lesson 
you  so  lately  gave  me,  was  open  only  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  revenge.  This  base  passion  drew  me 
to  Vienne,  in  hopes  to  find  some  circumstance 
relative  to  the  death  of  Wycherley,  which  I 
might  use  against  you.  There,  Sir  George,  I 
found  Lady  Osmond.    She  has  been  my  fate. 

Lord  Winterbottom  grew  too  weak  to  pro- 
ceed, and  we  took  that  opportunity  to  assure 
him,  that  whatsoever  his  former  conduct  might 
have  been,  his  present  sentiments  entitled  him 
to  our  compassion  and  forgiveness.  Thus  ended 
our  first  conversation,  for  my  lord  was  unable 
now  to  say  what  he  wished,  and  only  requested 
us  with  great  earnestness  to  stay  at  Grenoble  a 
few  hours,  and  favour  him  with  another  inter- 
view. We  complied,  and  I  made  use  of  that 
interval  to  write  my  last  letter  to  England. 

Whether  morning  consultations  amongst  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  take  a  tincture  from 
the  gravity  of  their  minds,  then  occupied  in  the 
profoundest  meditations,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
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certain  that  their  apres  diner  consultation  had  less 
of  gloom,  and  partook  something  more  of  the 
hilarity  of  the  hour.  In  short,  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  was  indulged  with  a  renovating  medi- 
cine, and  the  sentence  of  hope  was  pronounced 
in  his  favour. 

This,  though  it  gave  him  some  spirits,  did 
not  change  his  penitential  turn  ;  and  he  in- 
veighed against  himself  with  much  acrimony. 
Amongst  other  matters,  he  lamented  bitterly  a 
series  of  conduct  which  must  render  him  an 
alien  to  his  country. 

And  why  so  ?  says  Sir  George.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  men  to  fall  into  errors  in  the 
youthful  part  of  their  lives  ;  repair  them  as  they 
advance  ;  and  die  at  length  in  age  and  honour. 

Whilst  I  was  rich,  replied  my  lord,  and  not 
publicly  infamous,  I  might  pay  myself  for  the 
contempt  of  the  few,  who,  like  Sir  Ambrose  Ar- 
cher, knew  me  too  well,  with  the  adulation  of 
the  many,  who  knew  me  not  at  all.  But  this 
last  vile  attempt  to  mend  my  shattered  fortunes 
must  be  known  to  the  world  at  large,  and  those 
shattered  fortunes  with  it.  All  my  vices,  my 
follies,  will  be  brought  into  circulation,  and  I 
must  be  sunk  still  lower  than  I  am,  if  I  could 
bear  to  live,  where  I  knew  myself  the  subject 
of  perpetual  obloquy. 

My  lord,  says  I,  it  depends  upon  us,  a  few 
confidential  friends,  and  yourself,  whether  this 
last,  and  I  hope  greatest,  of  your  lordship's  fail- 
ings shall  be  known,  except  in  whispers,  to  the 
world,  or  no.  As  long  as  we  can  suppose  your 
lordship  in  earnest  to  exhibit  the  proper  virtues 
of  your  rank  and  dignity  in  life,  you  may  be  as- 
sured we  shall  lose  all  considerations  of  personal 
enmity,  and  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  your 
return  to  virtue  and  your  country. 

You  make  me,  says  my  lord,  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  my  own  littleness.  Yet  I  can  be- 
lieve what  you  say.  As  a  proof  that  you  are 
capable  of  acting  in  this  noble  manner,  I  need 
only  reflect  that  I  became  not,  in  my  own  name, 
the  subject  of  discourse  for  all  the  coffee-houses 
and  taverns  in  Milan.  I  frequented  them  in 
various  disguises,  and  was  surprised  to  rind  my 
story  little  known,  and  less  regarded.  How  could 
I,  after  this,  go  to  Vienne  with  that  rancour  in 
my  heart !  Yet  it  will,  it  must  be  salutary.  If 
I  die,  I  die  not  without  repentance ;  if  I  live, 
I  cannot  again  be  what  I  have  been. 

Thus  we  went  on,  dear  Archer,  saying  very 
fine  things  on  both  sides,  till  my  lord,  embol- 
dened, as  he  said,  by  our  goodness,  ventured 
upon  the  subject  that  lay  next  his  heart. 

Here,  gentlemen,  says  he,  is  my  will,  which 
I  have  caused  to  be  made  to-day.  My  first  re- 
quest is,  that  you  will  see  it  properly  authenti- 
cated. Next,  I  entreat  you,  Sir  George,  to  per- 
mit me  to  deposit  it  in  your  hands,  together 
with  some  other  papers  containing  the  state  of 
my  affairs.  My  third  request  is,  that  you  will 
not  open  the  packet  till  you  arrive  in  England. 


And  my  last,  that  you  will  grant  me  a  portion 
of  your  correspondence  if  I  live,  whilst  I  am  ab- 
sent from  my  country.  I  know  this  is  too  much 
to  ask,  but  do  not — you  will  not  refuse  me.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  goodness  to  propagate 
itself. 

Lord  Winterbottom  spoke  with  so  much  ener- 
gy, that  we  believed  him  sincere.  We  were  cer- 
tainly so.  There  is  such  a  charm  in  penitence 
and  true  contrition,  I  know  not  of  what  mate- 
rials the  heart  must  be  made  that  can  withstand 
it. 

After  the  will  was  attested  in  the  necessary 
forms,  Lord  Winterbottom,  apologizing  for  a 
still  farther  encroachment  upon  Sir  George's 
goodness,  told  him  there  was  another  penitent, 
he  hoped,  as  sincere  as  himself.  He  had  insi- 
nuated to  Lady  Osmond,  that  her  stay  with  him 
was  incompatible  with  his  present  state  of  mind, 
and  advised  her  to  throw  herself  upon  Sir 
George's  mercy.  She  professes,  continued  Lord 
Winterbottom,  a  determination  to  return  to  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  only  requests  to  be  support- 
ed above  want,  in  any  part  of  the  world  Sir 
George  shall  please  to  allot  her. 

Sir  George's  reply  to  this  was  short  and  pe- 
remptory. 

I  cannot,  says  he,  be  brought  to  believe  a 
tittle  of  that  woman's  conversion  ;  nor,  if  I  can 
help  it,  will  I  ever  see  her  more.  She  shall  not, 
however,  have  want  to  plead  as  a  cause  of  in- 
famy ;  I  will  allow  her  at  present  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  and  give  her  leave  to  choose  any 
place  of  residence,  London  excepted.  If  her  be- 
haviour deserves  it,  I  will  increase  her  allow- 
ance ;  if  not,  I  will  diminish  it.  Here  is  her 
first  half  year,  (giving  him  a  bank-note,)  and  let 
not  another  wTord  be  said  upon  the  ungrateful 
subject. 

When  Sir  George  is  resolved,  there  is  some- 
thing so  determined  in  his  air  and  manner,  that 
leaves  no  room  for  entreaty.  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom acquiesced  ;  so,  after  remaining  another 
half-hour,  we  took  our  leave,  though  too  late  to 
leave  Grenoble  that  night.  The  next  morning, 
having  informed  ourselves  that  Lord  Winter- 
bottom  had  found  in  himself  no  considerable  al- 
teration for  better  or  worse,  we  set  out  and  came 
to  Vienne  to  dinner.  Before  we  could  enjoy 
this  repast,  however,  we  found  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  waiting  upon  the  Count  du 
Pleix.  This  sensible  officer  considered  as  a  ble- 
mish in  O'Donnel,  his  violent  propensities  when- 
ever the  point  of  honour  was  concerned,  and  had 
determined  to  give  him  a  public  lesson  upon  the 
subject. 

For  this  purpose,  a  guard  was  ordered  to  take 
him  into  custody  the  moment  he  alighted  at  his 
quarters.  The  Count  was  so  obliging  as  to  rea- 
son the  case  with  us,  and  indeed,  little  reason- 
ing was  necessary.  O'Donnel,  beside  the  origi- 
nal fault  of  running  headlong  to  his  own  re- 
venges, had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline; 
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and  the  Count  had  determined  to  give  him  a 
public  reprimand  for  both,  at  the  head  of  his 
officers.  All  we  could  obtain,  was  to  change  it 
to  a  private  one,  after  a  few  days  confinement. 
This  rendered  Vienne  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
taking  leave  of  O'Donnel,  we  came  to  Lyons  the 
same  evening.  The  ladies  having  fatigued  them- 
selves with  seeing  the  curiosities  of  this  fine 
town,  are  now  taking  a  few  hours'  repose.  Sir 
George  and  the  Professor  are  determining  the 
true  path  of  projectiles,  over  a  pipe  and  a  bottle 
of  burgundy  ;  and  I  am  writing  to  Archer  and 
Wyman,  for  the  last  time  I  hope  from  the  con- 
tinent. 

Dear  friends,  male  and  female,  prepare  your 
hands,  your  lips,  and,  above  all,  your  hearts,  for 
the  reception  of 

Henry  Osmond, 
et  ceteros,  et  ceteras,  et  cetera. 


Sir  Ambrose  Archer  to  Miss  Peggy 
Whitaker. 

London. 

How  have  I  been  deceived  in  you,  Peggy  !  I 
thought  all  angels  had  been  infallible ;  and  for 
aught  I  see,  they  form  their  opinions  like  such 
mere  mortal  creatures  as  myself.  You  supposed 
I  should  find  my  dear  and  temperate  sister  un- 
happy, mortified,  humbled,  mild,  and  flexible 
as  the  bending  reed.  I  found  her  indeed  with 
the  utmost  ease,  for  the  lone  house-maid  at  the 
deserted  Lord  Winterbottom's,  directed  me  to 
her  lodgings  at  the  first  application.  _  She  re- 
ceived me  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction,  that 
seemed  to  say,  You  have  used  me  ill,  sir,  and  I 
shall  resent  it. 

And  what  have  I  done  to  you,  Patty,  says  I, 
that  you  receive  me  so  sullenly  ? 

I  suppose  you  are  come  to  tutor  me,  says  she ; 
but  I  must  inform  you  I  am  old  enough  to  be 
my  own  mistress. 

So  you  always  were,  Patty ;  at  least,  ever  since 
I  can  remember  :  But  why  should  you  think  L 
come  to  tutor  you  ? 

Because  it  was  always  your  way,  when  your 
lordly  will  was  contradicted.  (Mind  that,  Peg- 
gy.) 

Humph  !  says  I  to  myself. 
.  Who  are  you  ?  says  a  foreign  voice.  At  the 
same  instant  my  ears  were  delighted  with  a  fine 
ring  of  bells,  played  by  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  and 
invaded  by  the  shrill  scream  of  a  canary-bird. 
Who  are  you,  rogue,  rogue  ?  continues  the  voice. 

I  am,  says  I,  addressing  myself  to  a  lady  in 
green,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  I  am  only 
a  fool. 

Rogue,  rogue  !  says  the  lady. 

I  gave  up  the  dispute  directly. 

Sister,  says  I,  I  came  to  town,  fearing  you 


might  stand  in  need  of  comfort ;  I  am  glad  you 
are  so  well  provided. 

Comfort  indeed !  I  say  comfort — when  

When  what,  Patty  ? 

When  you  left  me  to  hear  of  Captain  Wy- 
cherley's  death  by  the  wheel  of  fortune  ;  and  I 
warrant  I  heard  it  twenty  ways. 

And  how  must  I  have  communicated  it,  Pat- 
ty ?  Must  I  have  directed  to  Mrs  Wycherley  in 
France,  or  Flanders  ?  When  you  honoured  me 
with  the  happy  tidings  of  your  nuptials,  you 
said  you  were  going  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe, 
I  think. 

And  so  we  was.  Pray,  brother,  who  are  you 
in  mourning  for  ? 

Who  are  you  in  mourning  for,  sister  ? 

Why,  you  won't  go  for  to  make  me  believe 
you  put  on  black  for  Captain  Wycherley  ? 

No,  Patty ;  I  put  it  on  in  compliment  to  my 
sister. 

I  wish  you  could  make  me  believe  it. 

I  wish  so  too.  What  prevented  your  journey 
to  the  continent  ? 

Lord  Winterbottom  sent  for  the  Captain  post, 
upon  life  and  death. 

Did  you  expect  him  back  soon  ? 

Yes,  sure  :  Why  not  ? 

I  wonder  he  would  burthen  himself  with  so 
much  money  ? 

He  went  away  in  such  haste,  says  my  sister, 
that — that  

He  forgot  to  leave  the  money  behind  him,  I 
suppose  ;  but  that's  a  trifle.  You  were  secure 
of  his  affection,  no  doubt.  Shall  I  shew  you  in 
what  a  handsome  manner  Lord  Winterbottom 
speaks  of  you,  Fatty  ? 

No,  says  my  conscious  sister  ;  I  don't  desire 
to  know  anything  about  it.  All  men  are  alike, 
I  think ;  false,  perfidious,  and  ungrateful.  He 
used  me  barbarously,  and  you  are  come  to  in- 
sult my  sorrows.  But  I  have  fortune  enough 
left  yet,  not  to  be  beholden  to  anybody.  If  I 
had  not — God  help  me — I  see  how  it  would  be. 

How  would  it  be,  Patty  ? 

I  should  not  have  a  brother's  kindness  to  boast 
of. 

I  hope  you  are  mistaken,  sister.  But  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  if,  as  few  people  die 
without,  Mr  Wycherley  should  have  heirs? 
Half  your  fortune  will  be  theirs,  unless  you 
have  secured  it  by  articles. 

Good  God,  brother,  are  you  in  earnest  ? 

I  am.  How  much  did  Wycherley  rob  you 
of? 

My  sister  began  to  find  her  tears. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds,  says  she  ; 
the  barbarous  monster— he  left  me  but  fifty. 

Well,  sister,  by  great  good  luck,  I  can  give 
you  some  comfort  as  to  this  particular.  Here  is 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  of  the  mo- 
ney.—At  the  same  time  I  gave  her  an  account 
of  our  manner  of  recovering  it,  which  necessa- 
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rily  included  that  of  her  husband's  death.  The 
grief  of  this  was  something  alleviated  by  the 
other,  and  I  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  use 
my  bottle  of  sal  volatile,  which,  like  a  tender 
brother,  I  had  taken  care  to  provide.  In  short, 
my  sister's  good  humour  seemed  to  be  so  great, 
that  I  ventured  to  ask  her,  smilingly,  if  she  had 
provided  me  with  an  heir  ? 

Unhappily,  she  has  no  talents  for  a  joke,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  good  humour  seemed  about 
to  give  way  at  once. 

Then  I  find  it  necessary  to  provide  one  for 
myself,  says  I ;  and  luckily,  Miss  Peggy  Whit- 
aker  has  promised  her  assistance. 

My  dear  sister  opened  her  mouth,  in  order  to 
hear  the  better,  I  suppose,  for  not  a  syllable  is- 
sued out  of  it. 

And  she  sends  her  compliments  to  you,  Pat- 
ty, and  hopes  you  will  spend  the  first  year  of 
her  marriage  at  Barham  Downs. 

The  first  year !  says  she ;  the  first  year !  Oh  ! 
I  see  what  is  meant  by  the  formality  of  that 
compliment ;  but,  indeed,  I  shan't  trouble  her. 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  the  first  year ! 

You  are  so  amazingly  good  -humoured,  Patty, 
that  I  dare  say  she  will  be  happy  to  have  you  a 
perpetual  resident. 

This  opened  the  whole  sluices  of  my  sister's 
eloquence,  and  she  demonstrated  with  great  ra- 
pidity that  you  was  a  young  fool,  and  I  was  an 
old  one.  There  was  no  denying  it,  Peggy  ;  all 
that  I  could  answer  was,  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  followed  the  example  of  my  ami- 
able elder  sister  in  the  wisdom  of  my  choice,  but 
no  counterpart  of  Mr  Wycherley  presenting  her- 
self, I  was  forced  to  fall  in  love  as  well  as  I  was 
able. 

Shall  I  tell  Miss  Peggy  that  you  don't  ap- 
prove of  it  ?  I  dare  say  she'll  let  me  off  at  the 
first  asking ;  and  indeed,  Patty,  I  must  do  you 
the  justice  to  say,  she  is  by  no  means  a  proper 
person  to  come  after  you  as  a  mistress.  She  has 
neither  your  dignity  nor  terror.  So  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  the  maids  running  about  their 
business  in  a  morning  singing  wicked  love-songs, 
instead  of  hiding  themselves  at  your  approach. 

Here,  Peggy,  I  got  a  downright  hearty  scold, 
and  an  assurance  that  she  would  not  come  to 
Barham  Downs  at  all.  She  would  not — that 
she  would  not — to  be  made  game  of  both  by  me 
and  that  flirt  Peggy. 

Don't  call  names,  Patty,  if  you  can  help  it ; 
nor  let  a  trifle  ruffle  that  sweet  serenity  of  tem- 
per. I  shall  return  into  the  country  in  a  few 
days,  shall  I  have  your  company  ? 

No,  indeed. 

Good  morrow,  Patty ;  I  will  call  upon  you 
this  evening  again  ;  you  may  change  your  reso- 
lution, perhaps. 

llogue,  rogue  !  says  the  lady  in  green. 

Good  morrow,  madam. 

As  to  my  own  proper  person,  Peggy,  I  have 
disposed  of  it  at  Counsellor  Wyman  s,  whose 


wife,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  enchanted.  It 

is  certain  she  fascinates  others ;  but  I  having 
the  happiness  to  be  bewitched  beforehand,  am 
out  of  the  power  of  her  sorceries.  And  let  my 
sorceress  look  to  it.  An  enlightened  sage  here 
has  presented  rne  with  a  magic  circle  of  extra- 
ordinary powers.  The  moment  I  get  her  into 
it,  she  shall  pay  me  for  the  stupefaction  she  haa 
shed  over  my  senses,  in  the  midst  of  those  gay 
scenes  which  once  ravished  me,  and  still  ravish 
my  friends  and  neighbours.  Powers  of  sight 
and  sound,  where  are  your  influence  fled  ?  Rey- 
nolds paints — and  I  stare.  Giardini  plays — and 
I  yawn.  I  am  a  fool  to  trust  thee  with  this  se- 
cret, Peggy. 

So  no  more  at  present  from  thy  love  inspir- 
ed—ing, 

I  mean, 

Ambrose  Archer* 


Miss  Singleton  to  Mrs  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Mrs  Wyman,  to 
describe  the  joy,  the  pleasure,  the  happiness, 
which  have  flowed  in  upon  us  since  the  arrival 
of  the  travellers.  The  men,  indeed,  bear  it  with 
tolerable  composure,  but  Miss  Peggy  is  out  of 
her  right  wits,  and  Miss  Annabella,  though  of 
a  graver  deportment,  has  much  ado  to  be  wise. 
Their  sensations  have  more  than  once  drawn 
tears  of  pleasure  from  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
the  room  ;  and  the  old  Justice  twinkles,  hems, 
coughs,  and  chuckles,  it  would  do  any  savage 
heart  good  to  see  him. 

Sir  George  Osmond  is  a  portly  well-looking 
gentleman,  with  a  sickly  countenance,  (you 
know  where  I  was  born,  Kitty,)  his  brow  mark- 
ed with  a  contemplative  wrinkle.  He  knows 
still  less  than  Mr  Wyman  how  to  talk  small 
talk,  but  what  he  can  he  does.  He  endeavours 
to  attend  with  all  his  strength ;  unfortunately, 
his  habits  of  absence  are  too  strong  for  a  polite- 
ness,*that  is,  as  one  may  say,  new-born.  When 
he  does  speak,  however,  nobody  wishes  him  si- 
lent. It  is  easy  to  perceive  he  is  the  deepest 
thinker  of  the  company;  and  he  often  makes 
the  ladies  amends  for  his  solidity,  by  a  fine  vein 
of  serious  irony. 

Mr  Henry  Osmond  has  all  the  graces  of  po- 
liteness, and  all  the  softness  of  sensibility.  His 
conversation  has  in  it  more  perhaps  of  taste  than 
of  deep  erudition,  but  he  has  every  art  of  plea- 
sing, combined  with  an  uniform  desire  to  please ; 
and,  without  being  officious,  is  the  most  ami- 
able, and  delicately  attentive  lover,  I  ever  be- 
held. 

A  physiognomist  would  swear  to  the  goodness 
of  the  Professor's  heart  by  a  single  peep  at  his 
countenance.  Sir  George  and  he,  though  of  dif- 
ferent opinion  in  religious  matters,  entertain  a 
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high  respect  for  each  other.  Sir  George  has  free 
notions ;  the  Professor  is  an  unbigotted  catholic. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  them,  towards  the  close  of 
a  debate,  descending  from  the  altitudes  of  con- 
troversy; each  conceding  till  they  meet  half- 
way. 

Miss  M  is  a  rare  character  amongst  wo- 
men— a  good-humoured  old  maid;  and,  rarer 
still,  without  pretensions  to  beauty  or  superior 
sense,  and  without  envy  of  those  women  who 
possess  them. 

Shall  I  go  on  with  my  characters  ?  You  will 
be  delighted  with  the  portrait  of  Miss  Polly 
Singleton,  a  young  Irish  lady  of  great  quality, 
beauty,  merit,  and  fortune ;  with  all  these  re- 
quisites, she  is,  as  the  French  say,  past  the  turn. 
The  whole  group  yesterday,  males  and  females, 
were  bewailing  her  virginity ;  and  never  shall 
your  lamentations  cease,  says  I,  till  a  Wyman, 
an  Archer,  or  an  Osmond,  drops  into  my  mouth. 
Sir  George  informed  me,  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  an  Osmond,  and  a  cuckold  also ;  a  dignity 
the  gentlemen  I  had  mentioned  were  not  likely 
to  arrive  at.  Willingly  would  he  have  knelt,  and 
laid  his  blushing  honours  at  my  feet,  but  that 
he  must  first  apply  for  leave  to  a  celebrated  per- 
sonage of  ghastly  fame,  who  was  never  yet 
known  to  have  the  least  degree  of  complaisance ; 
or  to  a  set  of  courteous  gentlemen,  who  have 
sometimes,  indeed,  too  much ;  and  who,  as  to 
the  point  in  question,  have  feeling  hearts  ;  but 
who  are  unhappily  manacled  by  such  a  set  of 
forms,  that  many  an  honourable  man  prefers 
the  hard  tyranny  of  a  mistress,  to  the  soft  do- 
minion of  a  wife,  rather  than  go  through  them. 

I  told  Sir  George,  that,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
enter  the  holy  state  with  any  violent  eclat,  I 
chose  to  wait  the  determination  of  the  first- 
mentioned  personage ;  so  you  see  me  now,  Lady 
Osmond  expectant. 

Mrs  Wycherley  condescended  at  last  to  ac- 
company Sir  Ambrose  home,  on  the  single  con- 
dition that  she  should  not  be  separated  from  her 
parrot  and  her  squirrel.  There  are  reasons  of 
widowhood  why  we  have  not  yet  been  introdu- 
ced in  form,  though  I  don't  know  them ;  but 
Miss  Peggy  has  paid  her  a  private  visit,  and  is 
returned  a  wonderful  favourite.  Mrs  Wycher- 
ley's  favourite  mode  of  conversation  is  satire, 
and  she  had  the  peculiar  politeness  of  turning 
it  upon  her  brother.  Miss  Peggy  allowed  all  the 
knight's  bad  qualities,  and  was  determined,  she 
said,  to  make  him  a  new  creature;  and,  with  great 
gravity  of  countenance,  hoped  for  the  assistance 
of  a  lady  who  knew  him  so  well.  Mrs  Wycher- 
ley did  allow  that  nobody  knew  her  brother  so 
well  as  herself,  and  also  that  she  would  lend  her 
aid  to  the  salutary  work  of  reformation ;  onwhich 
they  parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

Mr  Wyman  will  be  wrote  to,  to  hasten  hither 
to  give  directions  to  lawyers  about  settlements, 
and  a  world  of  such  matrimonal  frippery ;  and 
VOL.  IX. 


also  to  be  present  at  the  opening  Lord  Winter- 
bottom's  papers.  I  have  obtained  leave  to  spend 
that  time  with  my  dear  Kitty,  (Mrs  Wyman,  I 
mean,)  on  condition  we  both  return  to  the  wed- 
dings, which  are  to  be  celebrated  in  about  a 
month.  So  you  will  see  in  two  or  three  days 
your  own 

M.  Singleton. 


Mr  Wyman  to  Mas  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 

They  say  here  you  are  a  woman  of  a  thou-  . 
sand,  Kate ;  and  so  you  ought  to  be,  madam, 
before  you  can  reasonably  expect  such  a  loving 
piece  of  good  husbandship  as  a  letter  at  such  a 
time,  and  from  such  a  place.  We  are  here  five 
jolly  fellows,  all  dwelling  at  Sir  Ambrose  Ar- 
cher's, in  the  bachelor  way ;  our  mornings  are 
taken  up  with  law,  politics,  (thank  g^d,  we 
have  no  physic,)  and  divinity ;  ourv  Evenings 
with  dinner,  and  supper,  and  love,  all  which  we 
take  at  Mr  Justice  Whitaker's.  Very  few,  be- 
sides yourself,  can  conceive  the  happiness  and 
good  humour  with  which  we  abound.  The  con- 
tents of  Lord  Winterbottom's  will,  and  his  pack- 
et, I  did  intend  for  a  conversation  piece  ;  but  a 
woman's  curiosity  being  a  ravenous  wild  beast, 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Imprimis,  the 
noble  Earl  declares  that  he  is  very  sorry  for  his 
naughty  tricks,  and  that  he  is  determined,  if  he 
leads  any  life  at  all,  to  lead  a  new  one  without 
fraud  or  covin.  That,  as  the  doctors  tell  him, 
in  the  morning  he  is  likely  to  die,  and  in  the 
evening  he  is  likely  to  live,  he  has  thought  it 
best  to  provide  for  both  cases. 

In  the  first,  Sir  George  Osmond  is  sole  exe- 
cutor ;  his  unentailed  estates  are  to  be  sold,  to- 
gether with  all  his  furniture,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels, of  every  sort  and  kind,  (except  as  hereaf- 
ter excepted,)  to  pay  his  debts.  If  there  is  an 
overplus,  he  directs  certain  legacies ;  the  re- 
mainder (with  the  entailed  estate)  to  his  heir. 

The  exceptions  are,  first,  his  jewels,  which  he 
bequeaths  to  Miss  Annabella,  together  with  his 
music  and  musical  instruments,  and  which  he 
earnestly  entreats  her  to  accept,  as  an  atonement 
for  his  injuries.  Secondly,  his  library  in  town 
and  country,  which  he  bequeaths  to  Mr  Os- 
mond. Thirdly,  his  cabinet  of  natural  curio- 
sities, and  his  mathematical  instruments,  to  Sir 
George ;  and  lastly,  his  prints  and  pictures  to 
Sir  Ambrose  Archer. 

If  he  lives,  he  has  determined  to  spend  ten 
years  abroad,  confining  himself  to  1000/.  per  an- 
num ;  by  which  time,  he  supposes,  his  estate 
will  be  free,  and  his  follies  forgot.  In  this  case, 
he  gives  to  Annabella  what  in  the  other  he  had 
bequeathed ;  and  lends,  earnestly  entreating  him 
to  accept  the  loan,  to  Mr  Osmond  his  house  in 
2  A 
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town,  with  that  at  Barham  Downs,  together 
with  the  use  of  all  the  furniture. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  of  my 
lord's,  ours,  I  believe,  will  he  as  follows  : — Mr 
Osmond  will  accept  the  loan  if  my  lord  lives, 
and  buy  his  house  here  if  he  does  not ;  the  Jus- 
tice evacuates  his  own  family  mansion,  to  live 
half  a  year  with  one  daughter,  and  half  a  year 
with  the  other.  The  said  mansion  to  become 
the  property,  pro  tempore,  of  Counsellor  Wil- 
liam Wyman,  and  his  wife  Kate ;  Sir  George 
is  to  keep  his  London  house,  and  to  allow  free 
ingress  and  egress  to  Sir  Ambrose  Archer  and 
his  moiety ;  and  Sir  Ambrose,  in  return,  allows 
the  same  at  Barham  Downs  to  Sir  George.  Thus 
good  fellowship  is  to  be  kept  up  amongst  us, — us, 
the  chosen  few, — till  time  shall  be  no  more.  As  far 
as  appearances  will  warrant  the  conjecture,  the 
first  who  will  break  this  family  compact  will  be 
Sir  George  Osmond.  It  is  true,  his  disorder  does 
not  at  present  increase,  but,  unless  he  will  sub- 
mit to  a  severer  regimen  than  he  will  hear  of  at 
present,  I  doubt  it  must.  His  virtues  so  far 
overbalance  his  foibles,  that  the  more  he  is 
known,  the  more  he  is  beloved.  His  solitary 
propensities  have  wholly  given  way  to  the  love 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  the  society  of  our  little 
circle  only,  and  by  our  little  circle  will  his  loss 
be  deeply  regretted.  But  it  is  against  our  in- 
stitutes to  dwell  upon  these  melancholy  antici- 
pations, and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  our  insti- 
tutes are  wise.  In  four  days  I  shall  quit  the 
happiness  I  now  possess.  I  know  where  I  shall 
regain  it  with  interest. 

Adieu — Yours, 

William  Wyman. 


Miss  Peggy  Whitaker  to  Miss  Polly 
Singleton. 

Barham  Downs. 
The  motions  of  bodies  included  in  a  given 
space,  are  the  same  among  themselves,  whether 
that  space  is  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forward 
in  a  right  line.  Whence  it  follows,  says  Sir 
George,  that  you  two  gentlemen,  vis-a-vis  your 
ladies  in  a  coach,  may  make  love  and  play  your 
pitty-patties,  sitting  every  bit  as  well  as  in  a 
parlour.  Whereupon  we  all  went  to  Canter- 
bury. 

For  you  must  know,  Polly,  that  when  this 
little  journey  was  first  proposed,  our  gentlemen 
did  demur  a  little,  as  Mr  Wyman  says,  without 
any  visible  cause,  but  idleness ;  till  Sir  George 
complimented  them  with  love,  as  the  more  re- 
spectable ill  quality  of  the  two.  The  design  of 
it,  however,  was  to  conduct  Sir  George,  Mr 

Wyman,  the  Professor,  and  Miss  M  ,  so  far 

on  their  way  to  London,  where  they  arc  to  re- 
mail  till  after  the  celebration  of  certain  nuptials 


you  wot  of,  these  being  supposed  to  create  hur- 
lyburlies  not  at  all  to  Sir  George's  taste. 

It  looks,  says  the  Professor,  this  Canterbury 
cathedral,  as  if  it  had  been  built  for  the  Dii 
inferni ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  solemn  temple ; 
and  these  fine  brown  antiques,  which  I  suppose 
you  dignify  with  the  name  of  statues,  were  hew- 
ed, ready  finished,  out  of  the  quarry  for  expe- 
dition-sake. 

If  you  modern  Italians,  replies  Sir  George, 
were  of  the  old  Roman  breed,  this  criticism 
might  be  pardoned.  If  you  were  true  Vandals, 
you  would  confess  your  fathers,  by  the  holy  hor- 
ror you  would  feel  at  the  sight  of  this  venerable 
dome.  But  this  irreverence,  and  the  great  church 
at  Milan,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  prove, 
that  you  are  bastards  both  by  father  and.  mo- 
ther. 

That's  hard  indeed,  says  the  Professor,  but 
I  don't  clearly  perceive  the  justness  of  the  con- 
clusion. 

It  is  clear  on  the  side  of  the  Vandals,  says  Sir 
George,  by  your  want  of  taste  for  the  awful,  the 
sublime,  of  this  reverend  pile ;  and  what  old  Ro- 
man would  have  destroyed  the  simple  and  the 
beautiful,  as  you  have  done  in  the  Milan  cathe- 
dral, by  a  profusion  of  statues  above,  below,  and 
round  about,  peeping  out  of  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner, and  confounding  all  the  little  symmetry 
you  had?  And  the  statue  of  that  fine  gentleman- 
like saint,  Bartholomew,  who  wears  his  skin 
round  his  waist  in  the  genteelest  manner  in  the 
world,  and  frights  women  into  labour  ;  compare 
it  with  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  or  the  statue  of 
Laocoon,  and  then  deny  your  bastardy  if  you 
are  able. 

This  is,  says  the  Professor,  the  most  ingeni- 
ous way  of  proving  nothing,  that  ever  I  heard. 
Let  us  now  go  see  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  a 
Becket,  that  I  may  say  I  have  seen  one  monu- 
ment, at  least,  of  once-existing  faith  in  the  coun- 
try of  heretic  Britons. 

One  monument,  replies  Sir  George,  that  we 
were  once  bit  by  the  Italian  tarantula. 

Sister  Peggy  ? 

Sister  Annabella  ? 

What  have  you  said  to  Miss  Singleton,  con- 
cerning the  time  of  their  coming  down  ? 

Why,  nothing.  When  giddy  girls  are  about 
to  be  married,  they  think  of  nothing  else.  Thank 
God,  I  am  not  a  giddy  girl ;  I  can  think  of  more 
important  matters. 

Let  me  see. — Bless  me,  what  a  Canterbury 
tale  have  you  been  telling,  and  as  much  to  the 
purpose  as  

Stop,  Annabella ;  don't  venture  upon  any  rash 
uncouth  simile,  now ;  it  will  spoil  the  period. 

Dear  sister,  I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  be  a 
little  serious.  Upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  me- 
thinks  

Yes,  sister ;  as  you  say,  upon  so  solemn  an 
occasion  ■ 
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Madame  le  Prince  de  Beaumont  says,  a  well- 
educated  young  woman  will  never  undertake 
the  marriage-duties,  without  thinking  as  seri- 
ously of  them  as  of  her  latter  end. 

Then  you  are  a  well-educated  young  woman, 
Annabella,  and  obey  Madame  le  Prince  de  Beau- 
mont to  a  tittle.  And  what,  pray,  is  the  re- 
sult of  your  reflections  ? 

That  let  matrimony  be  entered  into  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  still  there  is  something  in  it, 
awful  

Yes,  awful!— like  Canterbury  cathedral,  I 
suppose. 

Dear  Peggy,  do  be  serious.  I  say,  there  is 
something  which  must  strike  every  considerate 
mind  with  apprehension. 

Of  being  robbed,  Annabella,  is  that  it  ? 

Pshaw  !  To  be  transferred  into  a  new  fami- 
ly— to  subject  our  wills  to  the  wills  of  others — 
to  have  the  sphere  of  our  duties  enlarged— to 
put  off  old,  and  acquire  new  habits. 

I  bar  that  article,  Annabella ;  you  are  the 
first  woman  that  ever  complained  of  new  clothes 
as  a  grievance. 

Wild,  fanciful  creature  !  There  are  consider- 
ations, however,  that  must  strike  you.  To  make 
a  solemn  vow  of  love,  honour,  and  obedience. 
To  lose  

O,  yes — they  must  be  lost,  to  be  sure. 

What  ? 

Our  maiden  names ;  you  meant  so,  did  not 
you  ? 

I'll  talk  no  more  to  you,  Peggy ;  write  what 
you  please. 

Then  I'll  finish  my  Canterbury  Tale.  No, 
I'll  finish  my  sister's  eulogium  on  matrimony. 
But  first,  I'll  finish  my  letter. 

Well,  but  seriously  now,  Peggy,  don't  you 
think  the  several  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother 
merit  some  degree  of  respect  and  attention  ? 

Yes,  seriously  I  do,  Annabella ;  but  you  know 
I  never  cry  but  when  I  am  left  to  myself  in  the 
dark.  Then  I  have  my  apprehensions  as  well 
as  more  thinking  ladies,  especially  when  I  con- 
sider what  sort  of  beings  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  assist  in  making  up  ;  not  merely  mortal  good 
Christian  men  and  women,  but  senators,  per- 
haps, or  bishops,  or  judges,  or  commanders-in- 
chief.  But  then  I  comfort  myself  again  with 
considering,  that  all  a  good  mother  can  do,  is  to 
cram  her  children  with  wise  precepts,  half-a- 
crown  a-thousand ;  whip  them  every  Monday 
morning,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

Yes,  you  are  admirably  qualified  for  a  mother 
indeed  !  My  system  will  be  different.  Instead 
of  rods  and  plums,  I  shall  make  use  of  frowns 
and  smiles  ;  and  as  to  precepts,  I  intend  to  make 
them  one  by  one,  as  occasions  require,  and  take 
care  never  to  overstock  the  market.  For  these, 
and  a  thousand  such-like  purposes,  I  think  re- 
flection a  very  useful  article. 

Reflection,  Annabella,  produces  wisdom  in 


some  heads,  and  stupidity  in  others.  I  am  of 
the  latter  generation. 

You  would  not  undertake  a  -profession,  Peg- 
gy, which  requires  thought,  if  you  knew  your- 
self incapable  of  bestowing  any  ? 

No,  Annabella  ;  but  I  see  women  every  day 
become  wives,  ay,  and  mothers  too,  without  any 
thought  at  all. 

But  good  wives,  and  good  mothers,  Peggy  ! 

Well,  if  it  is  such  a  terrible  piece  of  business, 
Annabella,  suppose  we  give  it  up,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  chastity,  cards,  and  scandal,  the  so- 
lid comforts  of  old  maidenship  ? 

The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

You  are  hard  to  be  pleased,  Annabella :  Since 
you  neither  like  to  be  a  wife  nor  a  maid,  there 
is  but  one  other  way  that  I  can  think  of ;  and  I 
dare  say  the  gentlemen  will  come  into  it  at  the 
very  first  word. 

Worse  and  worse,  Peggy. 

Nothing  can  be  so  embarrassed,  to  be  sure, 
as  a  woman  distracted  by  the  choice  of  her  plea- 
sures, or  her  plagues.  And  what  at  last  shall  I 
say  to  Mrs  Wyman  and  Polly  Singleton  ?  Come, 
or  not  come  ? 

What  you  please,  Peggy. 

Then  I  please  to  order  them,  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  this,  into  a  post-chaise  ;  and  let 
their  driving  be  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Nimshi ;  for,  in  all  unavoidable  cases,  it 
is  the  way  of  the  world  to  run  headlong  into 
danger,  to  get  rid  of  the  apprehension ;  and  if 
ever  you  become  a  connoisseur  at  Tyburn,  An- 
nabella, you  will  see  the  finest,  bravest  fellows, 
most  impatient  to  dispatch  the  parson,  and  get 
their  necks  into  the  halter. 

Make  haste  then,  Polly ;  it  may  one  day  be 
your  own  case ;  do,  therefore,  as  you  would  bo 
done  by. 

Adieu. 

M.  Whitaker, 


Sir  George  Osmond  to  Mr  Henry  Osmond. 

London. 

In  all  our  physical  and  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions, Harry,  we  never  settled  whether  that  class 
of  sensations,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sen- 
sibilities, was  the  source  of  more  good  or  evil  to 
mankind.  It  never  will  be  settled  now  for  want 
of  opposition.  Wyman  has  learnt  them  of  his 
wife,  I  of  my  brother  ;  I  confess  they  are  plea- 
sing, and  that  which  pleases  us,  though  against 
our  judgment,  we  seldom  impugn  with  strength. 
Be  not  affrighted,  Harry,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
thee  a  theory  of  vibrations ;  the  above  observa- 
tions came  into  my  head  through  my  hand, 
which  having  given  to  honest  Timothy  Thistle 
at  my  alighting,  he  squeezed  it  with  such  un- 
dissembled  fervour,  that  it  went  to  my  heart. 
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Let  me  see,  Timothy,  says  I,  how  many 
wrinkles  time  has  added  to  thy  brow  since  I 
saw  thee  last. 

Not  so  many  as  pleasure  has  taken  away,  re- 
plied Timothy ;  I  shall  serve  your  honour  ten 
years  longer  yet,  for  I  am  ten  years  younger 
with  happiness.  And,  thank  God,  your  honour 
is  not  like  to  want  business ;  three  ladies  have 
bribed  me  to  give  them  the  earliest  notice  of 
your  arrival. 

Who  are  they,  Timothy  ? 

Lady  Conollan,  Lady  Osmond,  and  Mrs  De- 
lane.  And  here  are  Jews,  and  Christians  like 
unto  them,  calling  every  day  about  Lord  Win- 
terbottom's  affairs.  And  Parson  Delane  has  had 
the  run  of  the  house,  according  to  your  orders, 
which  I  could  have  obeyed  with  more  pleasure, 
if  I  could  digest  his  great  learning,  or  relish  his 
compliments.  And  here  is  a  letter  with  the  Tu- 
rin post-mark. 

This  letter  is  from  Lord  Winterbottom,  who 
has  recovered  just  strength  enough  to  creep  (as 
he  calls  it)  towards  Naples.  His  penitence  con- 
tinues strong  upon  him — a  proof,  perhaps,  of  his 
weakness.  He  it  is  who  has  ordered  Mrs  Delane 
to  apply  to  me;  and  desires  I  will  do  for  her, 
out  of  his  funds,  what  I  think  proper. 

I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  that  very  fine 
lady  your  sister,  Harry ;  the  object  of  it,  as  Ti- 
mothy says,  was  two-fold.  The  first,  to  com- 
plain of  my  partiality  in  having  made  such  an 
unjust  distribution  of  my  wealth,  and  begging 
me,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  to  correct  it  by 
my  will,  and  order  it  so  that  the  donation  shall 
be  under  her  sole  and  separate  control. 

But  I  have  taken  a  taste  for  life,  Lady  Conol- 
lan ;  I  assure  you  I  have  not  thought  of  dying 
this  half-year. 

She  glanced  an  eye  upon  my  legs. 

That  is  very  true,  says  I,  but  I  have  reduced 
them  a  little,  you  see ;  and  next  spring  they  shall 
stump  for  it  all  over  Europe,  but  I  will  bring 
them  under  due  subjection. 

She  wished  the  experiment  might  succeed. 

That  is  a  little  too  much  for  my  faith,  Lady 
Conollan. 

The  second  cause  of  my  receiving  this  early 
visit,  was  my  cruel  and  ungenteel  treatment  of 
Lady  Osmond. 

What  if  she  has  made  a  slip  ;  no  man  of  the 
least  fashion  regarded  such  a  thing  now  but  as 
a  mere  bagatelle.  The  best  way  to  live  agreeably 
in  the  married  state,  was  to  have  separate  plea- 
sures ;  the  only  thing  that  made  the  state  miser- 
able, was  married  people's  taking  it  into  their 
heads  to  impede  each  other's  enjoyments. 

Then  you  would  have  me  take  Lady  Osmond 
again  into  my  bed  and  bosom  ? 

Not  she  indeed ;  there  was  no  occasion  for 
cither ;  take  her  into  your  house  only,  says  our 
dear  sister  ;  let  her  live  like  Lady  Osmond,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 


What  shall  I  get  by  that,  Lady  Conollan  ? 
The  beau  monde  won't  laugh  at  you. 
And  these  are  the  terms  you  are  on  with  Lord 
Conollan  ? 

Certainly,  says  she. 

But  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  marry,  sister, 
in  order  to  indulge  in  libertinism  ;  a  woman  may 
engage  in  gallantry,  sure,  full  as  well  without  a 
husband  as  with  one. 

By  no  means,  brother.  A  lady  still  hurts  her 
reputation  by  it  before  marriage. 

And  you  really  think,  Lady  Conollan,  this 
system  is  calculated  for  the  good  of  society  ? 

Certainly,  Sir  George,  for  the  society  of  the 
ton  ;  as  to  the  canaille,  if  it  does  not  suit  them, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  let  it  alone. 

True.  As  to  any  consideration  of  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  human  race  in  general  

Oh,  I  abominate  your  grave  reflections,  Sir 
George ;  they  bore  one  to  death. 

I  dare  say  they  do. — And,  in  short,  we  must 
weary  one  another ;  for  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  think  chastity  a  valuable  accomplishment  in 
a  woman,  especially  after  marriage ;  and  do 
think  a  married  whore  a  disgusting  object ;  be- 
cause  

O,  stop  your  becauses,  I  beseech  you,  and  I 
will  take  this  disgusting  object  out  of  your 
sight. 

A  frank  confession,  Lady  Conollan ;  when  a 
lady  gets  above  sin,  it  is  nothing  to  get  above 
shame. 

My  sister  made  me  a  compliment  upon  my 
great  increase  of  politeness,  and  laughing,  or  en- 
deavouring to  laugh,  as  she  withdrew,  took  her 
leave. 

A  score  of  coxcombs,  of  both  sexes,  have  been 
to  compliment  me  upon  my  arrival.  Harry,  I 
cannot  bear  it.  I  shall  consign  my  house  and 
guests  to  the  care  of  Wyman,  and  be  at  Barham 
Downs  in  three  days.  They  will  follow  me  in 
six. 

My  sweet  Annabella,  my  charming  Peggy, 
marry  to-morrow,  if  you  would  oblige  me,  and 
I  will  come  and  make  love  to  you  the  remainder 
of  my  life. 

Adieu. 

George  Osmond. 
I  send  you  also  a  letter  from  O'Donnel. 


Cattain  O'Donnel  to  Sir  George  Osmond. 

Vienne. 

The  devil  burn  me,  Sir  George,  but  you  must 
have  been  after  leaving  a  memorial  with  the 
Count  du  Pleix,  for  not  a  word  was  there  in  all 
his  harangue  about  duelling,  and  it  was  long 
enough,  but  what  you  and  the  Parson  of  Sels 
hit  upon,  when  you  talked  at  me  to  one  another. 
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And  I  was  well  enough  convinced  too ;  but  what 
signifies  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  when  a 
man's  honour  hangs  upon  the  point  of  his  sword  ? 
And  the  Count  travelled  me  all  over  the  world, 
as  you  used  to  do,  to  see  what  other  people  were 
about.  There  were  the  old  Greeks,  and  the  old 
Romans,  and  the  new  Chinese,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  Medes,  and  Assyrians,— (Oh,  my 
dear,  thinks  I,  but  you  never  was  in  Ireland,) 
and  not  one  of  them  all  ever  stumbled  upon  the 
absurdity  of  killing  one  another  for  nothing  at 
all,  at  all.  Oh,  it  was  a  fine  oration,  and  did  me 
as  much  good  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  a  pulpit, 
from  under  a  black  gown  and  a  white  wig. 

I  longed  to  have  it  over,  and  get  my  release, 
that  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  settle  accounts  with 
Parry,  for  bribing  Lady  Osmond  with  my  thirty 
louis-d'ors.  And  then  I  remembered  the  Count's 
threatening  to  put  the  laws,  civil  and  military, 
in  force  against  any  of  his  officers  who  sent  a 
challenge.  But  I  will  be  even  with  you  there, 
my  dear,  says  I,  for  the  devil  a  challenge  will  I 
send  at  all.  So  I  told  Parry,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  he  was  a  scoundrel.  But  Parry  cleared  him- 
self like  a  man  of  honour,  for  he  run  me  through 
the  body  at  the  third  pass ;  and  the  best  swords- 
man in  France  could  not  have  done  it  sooner. 
So  I  was  satisfied ;  and  if  I  had  not,  I  should 
have  been  quite  unreasonable. 

I  was  carried  home  to  my  quarters,  and  two 
of  our  surgeons  inspected  the  wound,  and,  with- 
out mincing  the  matter  at  all,  told  me  I  was 
a  dead  man.  But  they  were  Frenchmen,  my 
dear,  and  did  not  know  what  an  Irish  body  was 
made  of ;  so  I  bid  them  cut  away  and  fear  no- 
thing ;  and  faith  they  did.  What  do  you  think 
now,  my  dears  ?  says  I — No  hopes  ? 

No  hopes,  replied  the  grave  gentlemen ;  though 
we  think  you  may  possibly  live  twelve  hours. 

Oh,  and  that's  enough,  says  I.  So  in  two  hours 
I  got  my  will  made,  and  left  my  little  sister 
Dolly  all  I  had ;  and  in  two  hours  more  I  settled 
matters  with  my  confessor,  and  got  extreme 
unction,  and  absolution  too,  my  dear ;  and  then, 
live  or  die,  it  was  all  one  to  O'Donnel.  So  I  fell 
asleep,  and  never  waked  till  twelve  hours  after, 
when  I  found  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  wait- 
ing to  dress  my  wound. 

And  what  signifies  your  putting  me  to  so  much 
pain  ?  says  I ;  when  a  man  is  to  die,  what  sig- 
nifies troubling  himself  to  live  ? 

Jesuis  etonne  !  says  one  ;  C'est  le  chose  leplus 
extraordinaire  !  says  the  other.  Mortbleu  !  he 
has  no  fever.  C'est  parfaitement  incomprehen- 
sible ! — No  fever  ! 

In  short,  after  about  half  an  hour's  talk  of  the 
periosteum,  and  incisions  transverse,  diagonal, 
and  oblique,  I  found  that,  if  it  pleased  God,  I 
might  still  recover.  And  by  Jasus,  says  I,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  me  into  so  good  hands ; 
and  by  my  soul  I  have  more  faith  in  him  than  in 
all  the  faculty  put  together. 


Whilst  the  gentlemen  were  dressing  my  wound, 
they  told  me  what  a  terrible  passion  the  Count 
du  Pleix  was  in ;  how  he  had  ordered  Parry  un- 
der arrest,  and  swore  he  would  make  examples 
of  both  of  us.  And  what  occasion  is  there  to  pu- 
nish an  innocent  man  ?  says  I ;  the  fault  was  all 
my  own,  and  why  should  not  the  reward  be  so 
too  ?  So  I  told  them  the  whole  affair,  and  desi- 
red them  to  inform  the  Colonel,  and  procure 
poor  Parry's  release.  But  this  they  could  not  do 
for  almost  a  week ;  all  which  time  my  wound 
came  on  well,  and  it  was  thought  that  in  a  fort- 
night longer  I  might  be  upon  the  parade.  To  do 
what  ?  thinks  I. — The  question  did  my  wound 
no  good  at  all. 

Parry  came  to  see  me  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
leased, and  very  wise  and  very  grave  he  looked. 

I  am  come  to  ask  your  pardon,  O'Donnel,  says 
he. 

And  for  what,  my  dear  ?  says  I. 

If  I  had  killed  you,  O'Donnel,  I  think  I  should 
never  have  beheld  the  light  of  the  sun  again 
with  any  satisfaction. 

Why  so,  my  dear  ?  how  could  you  have  done 
otherwise,  says  I  ? 

What  harm  would  it  have  done  my  honour, 
O'Donnel,  to  have  expostulated  with  my  old 
friend,  and  rectified  his  misapprehension,  if  he 
was  in  an  error,  or  asked  his  pardon,  if  I  had 
injured  him  ?  After  all,  O'Donnel,  it  is  but  a 
miserable  business,  this  of  putting  lives  to  the 
hazard  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all.  You  and  me, 
indeed,  and  other  such  idle  fellows,  who  have 
nobody  to  lament  them,  may  cut  one  another's 
throats,  and  the  community  little  the  worse  for 
it.  But  families,  and  connexions,  and  business, 
are  quite  other  things,  my  dear ;  and  a  push  of 
the  sword,  or  a  pull  of  the  trigger,  may  make 
wretched  widows  and  orphan  children,  or  child- 
less and  disconsolate  parents ;  destroy  the  pro., 
mising  prospects  of  families,  and  consign  them 
to  beggary  and  ruin.  'Tis  a  damned  thing  to 
think  at,  sure  enough,  O'Donnel ;  there  is  nei- 
ther true  glory  in  it,  nor  true  honour,  nor  reli- 
gion, nor  common  sense. 

All  this  is  true,  my  dear,  says  I ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  By  Jasus,  sentiment  stinks,  when  it  goes 
to  persuade  a  brave  fellow  to  pocket  an  affront. 

It  ought  to  be  an  affront  indeed,  and  a  heavy 
one  too,  says  Parry,  to  require  a  life  for  expia-* 
tion ;  but  any  foolish  thing  serves  the  turn. 
What  was  it  to  you,  O'Donnel,  that  I  amused 
myself  with  a  willing  woman  ?  You  had  refu- 
sed her,  you  know. 

But  she  was  Lady  Osmond,  says  I,  the  wife 
of  my  friend ;  and  I  would  as  soon  resent  an  af- 
front done  to  him  as  to  myself,  and  sooner  too. 

And  how,  says  Parry,  did  Sir  George  behave 
to  you  upon  a  similar  occasion  ? 

By  my  soul,  like  a  noble  gentleman— like  a 
man  of  sense ;  not  like  a  man  of  modern  fashion 
—like  a  fool— like  a  blockhead. 
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O'Donnel,  if  his  sentiments  are  right,  yours 
are  wrong. 

Oh,  the  devil  burn  me,  says  I,  and  why  can't 
they  be  both  right  ?  and  what  is  right  or  wrong 
at  all  but  what  a  man  thinks  to  be  so  ? 

Faith,  O'Donnel,  says  Parry,  but  you  are  got 
into  a  wood  now,  and  you  have  put  Count  du 
Pleix  into  another.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  you.  He  goes  even  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
breaking  you,  O'Donnel. 

Oh,  does  the  wind  sit  in  that  corner  ?  says  I ; 
and  if  it  does,  I  will  break  myself,  and  save  him 
the  trouble. 

And  what  service  will  you  go  into,  O'Donnel  ? 
If  into  the  Austrian,  I  will  go  with  you.  The 
Emperor  is  a  noble  fellow ;  I  am  sure  he  will 
give  us  employment.  I  am  tired  of  the  French, 
and  they  are  so  often  at  war  against  my  own 
country  too. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Parry — a  match.  _  We 
will  steal  away  here  some  night  into  Switzer- 
land, send  the  Count  our  commissions,  and  away 
for  Vienna. 

After  this  Parry  came  to  see  me  every  even- 
ng  to  concert  our  matters ;  and  I  employed  him 
secretly  to  get  in  my  money,  which  he  did  well 
enough.  And  if  he  had  not,  by  Jasus,  Sir  George, 
I  would  have  wrote  to  you  for  a  hundred  pound 
bank  note,  without  mincing  the  matter  at  all  ; 
but  as  to  coming  to  pension  myself  upon  you  for 
time—oh,  that's  another  thing,  and  a  shameful 
thing  too. 

My  mother,  though  she  scolded  sometimes, 
was  a  wise  woman,  and  never  without  proverbs 
for  use,  and  some  to  spare. — Man  appoints,  says 
she,  and  God  disappoints.  The  next  mail  from 
Ireland  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  I  had  seven  let- 
ters, all  with  the  Ballyshannon  post-mark,  some 
sealed  with  black  wax,  and  some  with  black 
pitch.  Six  of  them  were  from  cousin  Phelim 
and  cousin  Gregor,  and  my  other  cousins ;  the 
other  from  my  sister  Dolly,  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty, 
hard-favoured,  and  not  good-humoured  to  any 
great  excess ;  but  she  always  loved  her  brother 
Patrick,  and  that's  everything. 

The  purport  of  these  letters  was  to  acquaint 
me  of  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  Phelim 
O'Donnel,  Esq.,  of  a  series  of  disorders.  All 
Ireland,  you  know,  has  lately  been  in  a  tumult 
of  volunteering.  My  brother  had  a  right  to  carry 
arms  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  the  devil 
a  corps  would  receive  him.  He  quarrelled  upon 
it  with  a  spirited  volunteer  of  the  county  of  Do- 
negal. The  volunteer  lodged  a  ball  in  his  hip  ; 
the  wound  created  fever,  fever  thirst,  thirst 
brought  on  drinking,  and  then  came  death  and 
inflammation.  Now  my  brother  died  without  a 
child  to  inherit ;  and  the  reason's  plain  ;  he  had 
too  much  pride  to  marry  a  woman  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  no  woman  that  had  enjoyed 
those  elegancies  of  life  would  let  him  get  one. 
The  ladies  used  to  call  him  by  the  prettiest 
names ;  the  savage  of  Ballyshannon  was  one  of 


the  softest.  God  rest  his  eoul !  He's  dead,  and 
I  am  his  heir,  if  I  meet  with  no  obstruction  for 
having  served  the  King  of  France,  that  is  to  say, 
the  French  King  ;  for,  as  I  hope  to  be  a  good 
subject  to  King  George  the  Third,  I  ought  to 
give  him  all  his  titles,  you  know  ;  and  he  made 
out  a  very  good  one  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  crowned  at  Paris.  So 
you  musthelpmeout  of  the  difficulty,  Sir  George, 
if  I  get  into  it ;  and  I  know  you  will  well  enough, 

When  I  gave  Parry  the  mail  from  Ireland, 
he  could  neither  laugh  nor  cry.  The  poor  fel- 
low's heart  is  set  upon  getting  out  of  the  French 
service  ;  and  now,  says  he,  the  scheme's  blown 
up,  for  I  can't  go  by  myself. 

Then  go  with  me  to  Ireland,  Parry,  says  I ; 
let  us  look  round  us  for  a  year.  If  anything  of- 
fers to  satisfaction,  we  will  embrace  it.  If  not, 
I  think  I  can  promise  to  procure  you  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Vienna,  and  if  I  don't  mar- 
ry and  settle,  I  don't  care  if  I  go  a  campaign  or 
two  along  with  you.  In  the  meantime,  it  shan't 
cost  you  anything,  Parry,  whilst  you  are  out  of 
action  •  for  the  devil  burn  the  man  that  won't 
give  his  friend  a  share  of  his  dinner,  when  he 
has  more  than  he  wants  to  eat. 

I  can  hold  out  two  years,  says  Parry ;  and 
when  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,  I  will  dip  into 
your  purse,  O'Donnel ;  and  I  will  go  with  you, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  will  go  this  night 
to  Geneva,  from  Geneva  to  Ostend,  and  from 
Ostend  to  Cork. 

And  sail  close  by  Sir  George  Osmond's  house, 
without  calling  in  to  see  him  ?  No,  Parry,  I 
would  sooner  go  north  about.  From  Ostend  to 
Dover,  from  Dover  to  Barham  Downs,  where  we 
shall  find  them  all  of  a  heap  together. 

Who  ?  says  Parry. 

Beauty  without  pride ;  generosity  without  os- 
tentation ;  dignity  without  ceremony  ;  and  ho- 
nour without  folly. 

By  Jasus  !  says  Parry,  and  I  have  not  seen 
them  these  twenty  years  ;  so  let  us  make  haste, 
And  faith  we  will. 

And  till  we  do,  I  remain 

Your  most  obadient, 

P.  O'Donnel. 


To  Mr  Wyman. 

Barham  Downs. 
This  day,  big  with  the  fates  of  Osmond  and  of 
Archer,  thi's  rainy  day,  has  given  to  each  of  them 
-—a  wife.  Yes,  Counsellor  ;  they  are  married  ; 
settled  in  the  country ;  and,  consequently,  dead 
to  life.  Come  thou  also,  perturbed  spirit,  whom 
wicked  deeds  enthral ;  come  and  repose  thee 
in  thy  silent  tomb.  Thou  art  invoked  by  the 
married  shades  of 

Osmond.  Osmond. 
Archer.  Archer. 

Wyman. 
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Sir  George  Osmond  to  Professor  M  f 

at  Milan. 

Barham  Downs. 
Yes,  my  worthy  friend,  you  shall  be  satis- 
fied. We  know  your  generous  wishes  for  us  pro- 
ceed from  kindness,  not  compliment ;  and  we 
know  it  will  gratify  you  to  hear  you  have  not 
wished  in  vain. 

All  possible  happiness  here,  and  all  possible 
beatitude  hereafter  \  We  often  speak  of  the  fer- 
vency of  this  parting  expression,  and  regret  that 
it  was  one.  This  is  some  deduction  from  possi- 
ble happiness.  For  the  rest,  it  is,  I  believe,  as 
complete  as  human  nature  and  human  society 
will  permit. 

It  is  now  five  months  since  we  celebrated  our 
double  marriage,  and  two  since  you  left  us  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  In  this  space  our  happy  do- 
mesticism  has  undergone  no  change.  Our  hus- 
bands still  are  attentive  to  their  wives ;  our  wives 
seem  to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  please  their 
husbands— and  me.  Still,  with  an  assiduity  far 
beyond  what  I  could  have  expected,  and  very 
far  beyond  what  I  can  deserve,  they  strive  to 
make  me  happy. 

There  was  a  time  I  thought  no  objects,  tan- 
gible or  speculative,  so  worthy  my  consideration 
as  those  which  the  universe  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion presented  to  me.  Now,  the  motions  of  those 
pretty  little  atoms  in  the  universe,  those  small 
combinations  of  matter  and  mind,  which  form  a 
Mrs  Wyman,  a  Mrs  Osmond,  or  a  Lady  Archer, 
are  much  more  delightful,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
full  as  improving.    There  was  a  time  I  could 
have  said  to  a  lady,  Carry  your  pretensions  to 
the  notice  of  a  philosopher,  where  they  will  be 
more  regarded  ;  if  you  had  been  a  work  of  na- 
ture, you  might  have  merited  consideration,  as 
much  as  a  nettle  or  a  humming-bird ;  but  I  con- 
sider the  works  of  art  as  things  inferior,  and  you 
are  a  work  of  art.  Thank  Heaven,  this  philoso- 
phy for  a  bear,  is  now  done  away ;  the  pride  of 
science  has  given  way  to  the  feelings  of  nature, 
and  I  am  perfectly  content  to  be  pleased  with 
what  pleases  other  people.  One  consequence,  in- 
deed, likely  to  flow  from  all  this,  is  terrible ;  the 
delay  of  your  beatitude. 

These  bewitching  tyrants  have  stolen  away 
my  bottle  and  my  pipe,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
how  my  poor  legs  lament  the  robbery.  Poor 
fellows  !  they  are  sadly  reduced.  In  spite  of  all 
my  remonstrances,  Annabella  will  persist  in  dri- 
ving me  into  absolute,  determined  health  ;  and 
Peggy  says,  Dear  Sir  George,  do  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah,  for  Anna  does  not  like  to  be  a 
ladyship.  Now  I  do,  and  am  very  well  pleased 
to  have  airs  of  quality  to  return  for  Madam  Os- 
mond's airs  of  wisdom  and  elder-sisterhood. 

Another  consequence  follows,  not  altogether 
agreeable.  Since  these  girls,  in  conjunction  with 
Miss  Temperance  and  Doctor  Heberden,  will 


force  health  upon  me  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  I 
am  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it 
in  foreign  parts ;  and  an  accident  has  happened 
to  the  ladies,  which  makes  a  six  months' journey 
of  pleasure  an  undesirable  thing.  Therefore,  no 
Italy  this  year.  I  assure  you  upon  my  veracity, 
not  seeing  you  is  the  only  cause  that  can  make 
me  regret  the  accident. 

With  assurances  of  perfect  friendship  and  es- 
teem from  every  individual  of  our  fourfold  fa- 
mily household,  who,  you  know,  have  only  one 
soul,  I  ought  to  conclude ;  but  I  know,  our  dear- 
ly beloved  sister,  Miss  M  ,  to  whom  all  this 

is  wrote  as  well  as  to  yourself,  will  have  some 
curiosity  to  hear  something  more  of  sundry  per- 
sonages, of  some  of  whom  she  has  already  heard 
too  much. 

Lord  Winterbottom  is  at  Naples,  and  so  much 
upon  the  recovery,  that  Fame  has  already  given 
him  the  reputation  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Count- 
ess Spoliterre.  All  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that 
his  drafts  hold  the  language  of  economy,  as  it  is 
held  at  Court. 

Honest  O'Donnel,  who,  as  you  know,  spent 
six  days  here  with  Parry,  is  happy  at  Bally- 
shannon,  and  has  obliged  me  extremely,  by  put- 
ting it  in  my  power  to  do  him  a  piece  of  service. 

Last  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  old  Ti- 
mothy :  He  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  you,  that 
I  can  hardly  gratify  you  more  than  by  sending 
you  a 

Copy. 

Lady  Osmond,  as  I  informed  your  honour, 
wrote  me  several  times  for  cash.  My  constant 
answer  was,  there  was  none  to  be  had — in  Lon- 
don. Yesterday  she  favoured  me  with  a  per- 
sonal visit,  and  began  the  conversation  with  her 
eyes.  My  discretion  had  almost  taken  flight. 
How  lovely  is  the  face  of  weeping  beauty !  But 
crocodiles  also  shed  tears.  The  thought  saved 
your  honour's  money,  and  my  understanding. 

As  soon  as  my  lady  could  speak,  she  assured 
me  she  had  always  had  a  particular  esteem  for 
me.  I  was  a  man  of  sense — of  great  sense. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr  Thistle,  you  can  approve 
Sir  George's  whim.  What  on  earth  can  be  his 
reason  for  it  ? 

Possibly,  replied  I,  Sir  George  has  a  notion 
that  chastity  keeps  better  in  the  country. 

O  yes,  answers  she ;  Sir  George  has  many  ri- 
diculous notions,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Then  she  fell  to  cutting  your  honour  up, 
which  she  performed  like  a  woman  of  spirit ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  give  your  honour  the  use- 
less part  of  the  conversation. 

Mr  Thistle,  I  know  Sir  George  has  left  you 
a  discretionary  power,  and  you  can  let  me  have 
a  couple  of  hundreds  if  you  will. 

I  can  so,  my  lady ;  but  what  then  would  be- 
come of  my  discretion  ?  I  have  no  right  to  be 
wiser  than  my  master. 
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Mr  Thistle,  you  cannot  help  it  if  you  would. 
Wisdom  is  visible  in  your  countenance,  and  I 
am  sure  you  have  humanity  in  your  heart.  Don't 
you  pity  me,  Mr  Thistle  ? 

Exceedingly,  Lady  Osmond. 

What  signifies  a  little  female  frailty  ?  A  man 
of  sense  should  overlook  it.  Mr  Thistle,  you 
will  oblige  me,  and  make  a  claim  to  my  grati- 
tude. You  know  the  world,  Mr  Thistle ;  every 
hundred  guineas  you  pay  me,  I  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  ten. 

Your  ladyship  is  generous  to  a  fault.  I  am 
covetous,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  am  old  also  ;  and  so 
fond  of  quiet  sleep,  that  I  never  add  a  guinea  to 
my  heap,  before — I  have  weighed  it. 

Well,  Mr  Thistle ;  and  where  is  the  harm, 
pray  ?  Besides,  you  may  write  Sir  George  I  am 
gone  into  the  country.  Who  will  inform  him  of 
the  contrary  ? 

Peradventure,  the  Morning  Post. 

You  are  as  great  a  fool  as  your  master.  But 
I  must  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  will  have  money, 
and  live  in  London  too,  in  spite  of  him.  I  will 
commence  a  suit  against  him.  There  are  laws 
for  injured  women,  as  well  as  for  men  ;  Sir 
George  shall  know  that  there  are. 

When  ladies  are  angry,  they  are  very  voluble. 
I  confess  my  pen  is  but  a  tortoise  in  its  motion, 
compared  with  Lady  Osmond's  tongue.  So  your 
honour  will  excuse  all  the  rest,  which  exactly 
answered  the  sample. 

When  first  you  went  into  the  country,  Lady 
Conollan  favoured  me  with  a  weekly  call,  mere- 
ly to  know  the  state  of  your  honour's  health, 
which,  in  the  tumult  of  nuptial  solemnities,  she 
could  not  hope  to  have  a  regular  account  of  from 
yourself.  I  had  myself  no  good  opinion  of  it. 
She  condoled  with  me  upon  the  apprehension 
of  our  mutual  loss.  You  was  the  best  of  bro- 
thers. I  was  a  long  tried,  faithful  servant,  and 
should  not  go  without  my  reward.  At  length  I 
was  able  to  inform  her  our  apprehensions  were 
premature.  She  rejoiced  thereat  with  an  exceed- 
ing joy.    I  have  not  seen  her  since. 

As  I  informed  your  honour,  I  have  had  very 
little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  Delanes.  With 
the  living  of  Norrington  you  was  so  good  to 
give  him,  I  believe  the  parson  would  have  taken 
any  man's  wife — even  his  own.  But  I  was  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  desire  it.  However,  I 
hear  they  are  got  together  of  their  own  accord, 
doubtless  upon  the  principles  of  arithmetic ;  for 
he  once  asked  me,  if  such  a  thing  should  hap- 
pen, whether  it  would  cause  any  diminution  in 
Mrs  Delane's  annuity.  I  answered,  I  thought 
not.  They  live  together,  it  seems,  with  great 
comfort ;  the  parson  making  it  a  rule  never  to 
abuse  his  wife  for  past  offences,  except  in  Latin. 
This  rule  he  never  breaketh  till  the  evening, 
when,  peradventure,  he  waxeth  strong  in  beer ; 
by  which  time  it  generally  happens  the  lady  hath 
somehow  or  other  obtained  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  it. 


Your  honour  once  complimented  me  with  ha- 
ving never  told  a  lie  in  my  life.  How  desirous 
soever  I  might  be  to  go  to  the  grave  with  the 
merit  of  it,  temptations  have  been  too  strong 
for  my  virtue.  The  Israelites  have  undone  me. 
They  have  put  up  prayers  weekly  in  the  syna- 
gogue for  the  valuable  life  of  Lord  Winterbot- 
tom,  and  call  upon  me,  one  or  other  of  them 
daily,  to  inquire  if  the  Lord  hath  been  jpleased 
to  regard  their  prayers. 

Moses  and  Aaron  Ishmagrock  came  on  Fri- 
day last  to  receive  the  last  quarter's  annuity.  I 
was  at  dinner  upon  a  leg  of  pork  and  pease-pud- 
ding. 

Will  you  partake,  gentlemen  ? 

No,  we  tank  you.  It  ish  unclean  meat,  for- 
bidden by  our  great  prophet. 

Are  you  afflicted  with  leprosies  still  in  this 
cold  climate  ? 

Holy  Aaron  !  dat  was  not  cause.  Christians 
did  invent  dat.   It  wash  de  precept  of  God. 

I  am  sorry  for  you.  The  sin  must  have  been 
very  grievous,  to  draw  so  long  a  chastisement 
upon  you.  This  is  punishing  the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers upon  the  children  indeed.  Taste — it  is  the 
best  of  meat.  The  Lord  cannot  mean  to  deprive 
you  of  it  for  ever. 

It  ish  unclean.  And  it  ish  killed  by  Christian 
butcher. 

The  curse,  I  see,  is  heavy  upon  your  nation. 
Your  precepts  are  the  puerilities  of  children.  I 
am  sorry  to  add  to  your  affliction.  Lord  Win- 
terbottom — But  flesh  is  grass — To-day  it  grow- 
eth  in  the  field — To-morrow  it  withereth  away. 

God  of  Israel ! — Broder  Moses  ! 

WTien  Jephtha,  Judge  of  Israel,  sacrificed  his 
daughter,  two  of  the  Ishmagrock  family  must 
have  been  chief  mourners.  Your  honour's  paint- 
ing in  the  saloon  exhibits  the  very  doleful  fea- 
tures of  the  Moses  and  Aaron  before  me. 

Come,  gentlemen,  the  Lord  hath  not  forbid- 
den wine  also — Drink — It  is  the  sweet  solace  of 
cares. 

No,  it  is  the  eve  of  our  Sabbath.  When  did 
Lord  Winterbottom  die  ? 

If  you  had  regarded  the  voice  of  inspiration, 
this  calamity  had  not  come  upon  you.  Your 
holy  David,  I  think,  advised  you  not  to  put 
your  trust  in  princes.  But  I  hope  you  will  not. 
be  much  hurt ;  you  have  already  enjoyed  the 
annuity  seven  years  and  three  quarters.  The 
principal  is  come  safe  home,  and  part  of  the  in- 
terest. 

No,  no  ;  you  mistake  mush,  Meshter  Thistle, 
you  not  know  how  we  reckon.  Six  tousand 
pound,  eight  years  at  compound  interest,  ish 
great  sum. 

Eight  years  compound  interest  of  the  annui- 
ties amounts  to  a  great  sum  also. 

Dat  ish  not  our  way.  Never  reckon  interest 
upon  monies  received.  Dat  ish  not  our  way. 
When  did  Lord  Winterbottom  die  ? 

Why,  I  have  some  small  comfort  to  give  you. 
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Lord  Winterbottom  did  not  depart  this  life  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  your  last  quarter.— That 
is  your  own.  Come,  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
me,  and  I  will  fetch  you  the  money. 

Dat  ish  some  good.  Broder  Aaron,  it  wants 
two  hours  to  six ;  and  besides,  abstinence  on  the 
eve  of  our  Sabbath  ish  ceremony,  not  precept. 
Let  us  accept  Meshter  Thistle's  offer. 

Yes,  replies  Aaron,  it  ish  good  custom — vary 
good  custom — but  it  ish  not  precept.  Your  very 
good  health,  Meshter  Thistle. 

First  beginnings,  whether  of  sin  or  science, 
are  the  most  difficult. 

The  gentlemen  gave  me  no  more  trouble  of 
persuasion.  It  was  novelty  to  me  to  look  into 
the  heads  of  Jews.  Your  honour's  wine  suffer- 
ed much ;  and  if  I  durst  have  taken  as  much 
liberty  with  your  money,  two  bottles  more,  and 
a  hundred  pounds  a-piece,  would  have  made 
them  Christians. 


This  way  of  writing  appeareth  to  me  egregi- 
ous, even  under  the  sanction  of  your  honour's 
commands.  I  fear  the  freedom  I  take  should 
grow  upon  me  beyond  all  licence. 

Your  happy  servant, 

Timothy  Thistle. 

My  good  old  friend,  the  Brothers,  from  Lon- 
don, is  expected  to  arrive  at  Genoa  very  soon. 
There  are  a  few  boxes  in  it  consigned  to  you. 
They  contain  a  few  very  small  but  sincere  tokens 
of  the  affection  all  of  us  feel  for  you  and  Miss 

M  .    Not  for  your  own,  but  for  our  sakes, 

you  will  accept  them.  With  one  voice  we  re- 
turn your  wish  of  "  All  possible  happiness  here, 
and  all  possible  beatitude  hereafter." 

George  Osmond. 
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Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  January  1,  1787- 
I  dare  not  deny  that  you  are  a  young  man 
of  many  virtues,  James  Wallace ;  and,  as  the 
young  ladies  here  say,  a  most  sweet  youth.  A 
little  more  fortitude,  however,  would  not  dis- 
grace you.  It  is  true,  you  complain  of  Provi- 
dence so  piously,  that  every  old  woman  in  Al- 
lington would  be  melted  by  it,  and  believe  that 
Heaven  would  be  vastly  well  employed  in  taking 
you  under  its  peculiar  protection.  To  me  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  you  are  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  mankind,  or  better  entitled  to  that  in- 
dulgence than  half  a  million  of  your  neigh- 
bours. You  have  neither  father  nor  mother. 
Good !  I  have,  and  yet  am  not  a  jot  the  hap- 
pier on  that  account.  If,  instead  of  having  no 
lather  at  all,  you  had  such  a  one  as  mine,  what 
would  you  say  ?  The  old  fool !  Not  that  I 
want  filial  piety,  James  Wallace,  but  that  I 
have  an  odd  way  of  calling  everything  by  its 
right  name.  Your  delicacy,  indeed,  will  have 
it,  that  there  are  certain  relations  in  human  life 
which  ought  to  confound  the  faculties  of  eyes 
and  ears ;  I  respect  your  delicacy,  James,  and 
would  give  up  everything  in  favour  of  it,  but 
truth.  But  I  do  not  respect  your  murmuring ; 
bear  your  fortune  like  a  man.  A  very  reason- 
able cause  of  complaint,  indeed  !  that  being  pos- 
sessed of  no  inconsiderable  powers,  corporeal 
and  mental,  you  should  be  under  the  terrible 
necessity  of  exerting  them  for  your  own  use  and 
benefit.  Thou  man  of  feeble  nerve !  in  the 
whole  duration  of  thy  past  existence,  thou  hast 
not  felt  so  much  pain  and  anguish  as  I  have 
done  within  the  last  two  days,  owing  to  a  tri- 
fling want  of  comprehension  in  making  some 
phosphorus  according  to  Fourcroy,  whereby  I 
burnt  my  fingers,  and  might  have  singed  my 


beard,  if  I  had  had  one ;  and  yet  I  never  once 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  Heaven,  nor  de- 
plored the  decrees  of  fate. 
Farewell. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

'  January  18,  1787- 
If,  dear  Holman,  you  have  been  able  so  early 
in  life  to  acquire  a  firmness  of  mind  that  en- 
ables you  to  subject  your  feelings  to  your  rea- 
son, thank  Heaven  for  its  goodness ;  and  pity, 
but  do  not  insult  your  weaker  friend,  who  con- 
fesses he  yet  reasons  as  he  feels.  I  am  not  the 
only  one,  by  millions,  who  would  think  it  a  hard 
lot  to  have  no  known  tie  of  affinity  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

And  is  it  for  children  to  have  an  eagle-eyed 
perception  of  their  fathers  faults ?  Let  it  be 
granted,  yours  is  too  little  tender,  too  little  in- 
dulgent to  your  wishes  ;  you  have,  I  suppose,  a 
natural  self-complaisance  for  your  own  virtues, 
your  own  accomplishments  ?  do  not  then  forget 
he  made  you  what  you  are. 

I  also  am  indebted  to  him  for  what  I  am,  and 
I  acknowledge  the  debt.  What!  though  he 
sometimes  treated  me  harshly,  shall  I  think  only 
of  the  momentary  disquietudes  he  gave  me,  and 
forget  the  permanent  benefits  ?  Shall  I  forget 
his  affording  me  an  equal  education  with  his 
son,  and  the  consequent  blessing  of  calling  that 
son  my  dearest  friend  ?  Shall  I  forget  his  last 
generous  act,  his  giving  one  hundred  pounds 
with  me  to  Mr  Griffiths  ? 

And  shall  I  offend  your  manly  fortitude,  if  I 
ask,  what  now  are  become  of  my  prospects  ?  By 
Mr  Griffiths's  death,  a  full  stop  is  put  to  my 
proficiency  in  the  law.   I  am  thrown  upon  the 
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world  for  bread,  without  trade,  employment,  or 
profession.  Oh  !  what  a  blessing  were  humility, 
could  I  but  come  at  it !  Yes,  I  could  certainly 
black  shoes,  could  I  forget  I  was  born  in  a  high- 
er situation. 

Adieu.  Thine, 

James  Wallace. 


traders  in  metaphysics,  who  are  enamoured  of 
the  rays  of  the  moon.  I  know  I  am  an  odd  dog, 
James ; — how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  I 
suspect  myself  to  be  the  only  man  in  England 
always  in  the  right  ? 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  January  24,  1787- 
I  knew,  dear  Wallace,  the  cause  of  your 
secret  wailings,  of  your  open  complainings — I 
knew  it  to  be  pride.  Because  you  were  born  in 
an  elevated  idea,  you  think  yourself  entitled  to 
possess  not  the  necessaries,  for  those  a  man  not 
so  high  or  elevated  may  get,  but  the  play-things 
of  life ;  the  rattles  and  toys  for  which  grown 
boys  and  girls  put  finger  in  the  eye,  and  call  it 
sensibility. 

I  like  to  treat  things  philosophically,  James 
Wallace;  and,  I  say,  nature  created  no  other 
evil  for  man  but  pain  ;  all  things  else,  which  we 
call  evil,  spring  from — improvement. 

Man  wants  food.  Nature  has  given  him  a 
most  accommodating  appetite ;  almost  anything 
is  sufficient  for  its  gratification,  and  he  has  im- 
proved  it,  till  almost  nothing  will  suffice. 

Covering  is  a  want  of  nature,  and  she  has 
given  us  wool,  and  flax,  and  skins :  But,  merci- 
ful Heaven!  into  what  a  variety  of  fantastic 
forms  must  these  be  twined  and  twisted  before 
the  animal  can  be  covered  ? 

Not  to  be  able  to  eat  without  formulas  from 
cooks ;  not  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  win- 
ter's blasts  without  formulas  from  milliners  and 
tailors  ;  not  to  be  able  to  love  without  formulas 
from  fools ;— these,  James  Wallace,  these  are 
the  causes  of  nine-tenths,  by  a  very  accurate 
calculation,  of  those  mighty  evils,  for  which  we 
arraign  Providence,  and  insult  Heaven  with  cla- 
mour. 

Heaven  has  given  you  five  senses,  W allace, 
and  a  finger  and  thumb ;  thank  Heaven  for 
these  blessings,  and  do  not  despond  because  you 
must  use  them. 

Your  pride  of  heart,  James,  is  good,  whilst 
it  is  the  stimulus  that  moves  you  to  laudable 
exertions  ;  but  when  it  becomes  the  stimulus  of 
repining  and  discontent,  no  wise  man  will  shel- 
ter it  an  hour. 

A  thousand  times  you  have  abused  me  for 
singularity  of  thinking.  Abuse  me  still.  I  will 
be  satisfied  with  being  in  the  right;  enjoy  you 
the  bliss  of  being  in  the  fashion.  But  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  of  two  men ,  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  and  with  nearly  the  same  education,  one, 
when  any  new  subject  of  contemplation  is  of- 
fered, starts  into  opposition,  the  other  creeps 
into  acquiescence,  I,  who  deal  in  physics  and 
love  the  light  of  the  sun,  leave  to  the  gentlemen 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

February  1,  1787- 
That  you  are  singular  enough,  both  in  head 
and  heart,  I  know.  The  qualities  of  the  one  ex- 
cite my  admiration,  of  the  other,  my  affection. 
But  that  you  are  always  in  the  right — excuse  me 
if  my  ideas  do  not  creep  into  acquiescence  with 
that  proposition  so  speedily  as  they  ought.  I 
own  I  do  not  admire  all  your  eccentricities ;  but 
you  are  as  you  are,  and  the  compound  is  dear  to 
me. 

I  have  been  longer  in  answering  your  last, 
because  my  time  has  been  taken  up  in  settling 
myself  with  Mr  Davis,  of  Cautherly,  an  attor- 
ney, who  is  likely  to  succeed  to  most  of  Mr 
Griffiths's  business,  and  who  agreed  to  take  me 
clerk,  provided  I  would  serve  him  four  years, 
in  order  to  compensate  the  want  of  premium  by 
time. 

Mrs  Davis  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  wo- 
men. I  should  be  happy,  did  I  not  begin  to 
perceive  some  imperfections  in  my  master,  which 
may  in  time  create  me  uneasiness.  They  have 
been  married  three  years,  and  have  no  children. 

Amuse  yourself,  my  friend,  with  railing  at 
the  world  and  me.  It  is  not  now  in  the  power 
of  language  to  draw  a  single  individual  from  a 
folly  begotten  of  vanity  and  fashion.  An  elderly 
gentleman  of  this  village  told  me  pleasantly,  on 
observing  my  buckles,  which  are  only  eight 
inches  by  six,  that  he  remembered  the  time 
when  all  mouths  were  ready  to  give  a  coxcomb 
his  proper  name  ;  so  they  do  still,  but  what  was 
coxcomatry  then,  is  fashion  now.  You,  Para- 
celsus Holman,  you  who  despise  the  external 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  microcosm, 
man,  you  are  the  coxcomb  now. 

Dear  Holman,  adieu.  I  want  time  to  say 
foolish  things.  My  master  does  me  the  favour 
to  keep  me  well  employed.  My  lucubrations,  if 
I  now  make  any,  must  smell  of  the  midnight 
lamp. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  February  20v  1787- 
Though  both  of  us  did  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence to  our  several  inclinations,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire more  general  knowledge,  yet  it  was  early 
perceptible  that  your  strongest  bias  lay  to  Ho- 
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race  and  Locke,  mine  to  Newton  andMacquer. 
Why  ?  is  the  question.  In  an  hour  of  good- 
humour,  I  proposed  it  to  my  father,  who,  with 
all  the  pompous  eloquence  you  have  been  for- 
ced to  laugh  at,  in  spite  of  your  gratitudinous 
delicacy,  told  me  he  had  long  been  of  opinion 
there  were  affinities  in  blood,  as  well  as  in  acids 
and  alkalies. 

It  appears  from  his  theory,  that  the  distilling 
and  subliming  propensities  which  have  distin- 
guished our  family  for  several  generations,  may 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  great  Roger  Bacon, 
who  lived  through  the  greater  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Roger,  indeed,  was  a  monk, 
and  consequently  could  have  no  legitimate  chil- 
dren ;  but  his  sister's  grand-daughter's  great 
grand-daughter  being  an  only  child,  was  mar- 
ried to  Praiseworthy  Holman,  a  colonel  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  father's 
system,  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  the 
first  of  our  family  who  knew  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  sweet  and  sour,  which  did  not, 
according  to  his  solution,  consist  in  sweetness 
and  sourness,  but  in  the  figure  and  form  of  the 
elementary  particles  of  sugar  and  vinegar,  the 
first  being  round  balls,  and  the  second  needles. 

This  son,  in  spite  of  his  name  of  Oliver,  given 
him,  no  doubt,  to  incite  him  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  lost  his  pater- 
nal, and  took  his  maternal  affinities.  By  him 
were  built  the  first  rudiments  of  our  elaboratory, 
in  which  you  have  been  so  often  smoked  like  a 
flitch  of  bacon.  He  left  behind  him  above  a 
thousand  acres  of  solid  earth,  which  would  not 
dissolve  in  water ;  but  the  skill  and  perseve- 
rance of  his  successors  have  discovered  menstrua, 
which  have  completely  dissolved  all  but  four- 
score. 

To  this  demesne,  and  to  the  business  of  an 
apothecary,  which  had  been  called  in  to  its  as- 
sistance, my  father  succeeded ;  and  that  the  pe- 
culiar zeal  of  the  family  was  not  diminished  in 
his  hands,  my  Christian  name  of  Paracelsus, 
given  me  out  of  pure  veneration  for  that  great 
physician  and  chemist,  is  an  unfortunate  wit- 
ness. , 

Three  years'  absence  cannot  have  made  you 
forget  how  my  father  and  mother  lived  with 
one  another,  and  with  me.  My  mother's  eter- 
nal topics  are  still  religion,  and  fashion,  and 
myself.  Regarding  the  first,  you  know  she  is 
as  determinedly  orthodox  as  Dr  Horsley,  or  any 
other  archdeacon,  dean,  or  bishop ;  nor  can  this, 
or  any  other  reverend  gentleman,  well  maintain 
the  cause  with  greater  virulence,  and  more  pro- 
fessed contempt  of  the  adversary.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  seen  my  mother  despise  my  father, 
and  his  less  orthodox  opinions,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  she  has  shook  all  over  like  an  aspin,  and  the 
holy  inflammation  has  blazed  upon  her  cheek. 

As  to  fashion,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim 


with  my  mother,  that  everybody  ought  to  do  as 
everybody  does;  and,  having  read  in  sundry 
novel  books,  that  singularity  is  a  mark  of  some- 
thing wrong,  she  proves  my  father  wrong  every 
day  of  his  life.  The  maxim,  indeed,  is  most 
admirably  shallow ;  but  my  mother  is  perfect 
sure  of  it,  and  it  signifies  nothing  for  to  go 
about  for  to  make  her  think  otherwise. 

But  far  the  most  fruitful  theme  of  contention 
is  my  unfortunate  self.  Almost  the  only  thing 
my  father  and  mother  agreed  in,  was  the  bring- 
ing me  up  a  gentleman  ;  but  they  differed,  toto 
coslo,  in  the  mode  of  doing  it.  My  mother's 
idea  was,  that  a  gentleman  always  shewed  him- 
self such  by  his  outside  ;  my  father's  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  In  short,  they  disputed  the  matter 
till  they  came  to  have  a  hearty  hatred  to  the 
subject  of  contention  ;  so  that  of  late  I  have  ex- 
perienced very  little  of  the  parental  storge.  This 
is  the  harder,  because  I  have  powdered  to  please 
my  mother,  and  fed  my  father's  furnaces  with 
unceasing  assiduity. 

I  am  now  hardened.  My  father  honours  me 
with  the  name  of  blockhead  upon  all  occasions  ; 
my  mother  with  the  appellation  of  gawky.  My 
father  batters  me  because  I  am  too  white  ;  my 
mother  cuffs  me  because  I  am  too  black.  They 
agree  that  I  always  want  correction,  but  never 
in  the  why. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  entertained  with  the 
demonstration  and  refutation  of  all  sorts  of  sub- 
lunary opinions  ;  and  have  been  taught  what 
truth  is,  till  I  incline  to  think  that  truth  is  not. 
In  short,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  there  may  be 
about  three  hundred  propositions,  such  as  two 
and  two  make  four,  that  are  respectable  enough, 
and  deserve  consideration  ;  and  about  three  mil- 
lions that  a  man  may  laugh  at,  without  fearing 
a  process  issuing  from  the  court  of  common 
sense ;  though  I  will  not  answer  for  other  courts, 
especially  courts  ecclesiastic.  Farewell,  James 
Wallace ;  laugh  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  but  not  at 
Paracelsus  Holman. 

P.  S.  Jack  Green,  of  Stoke,  was  married  to 
Polly  Gowring  a  few  days  since :  I  was  father 
to  the  bride,  and  we  had  a  jolly  day.  Having 
seen  the  marriage  registered,  I  had  a  mind  to 
know  my  own  age,  which  from  pa  and  ma's 
treatment  I  could  not  rate  at  more  than  fifteen  ; 
but  from  other  causes  I  guessed  might  be  a  score 
or  more.  I  found  that  I  was  christened  twenty- 
three  years  since,  five  months  and  three  days. 
Whilst  this  was  swimming  in  my  head  an  oc- 
currence happened,  which,  for  my  father's  cre- 
dit, I  shall  not  relate  ;  but  a  cause  arose  out  of 
it,  which  obliged  me  to  thrash  him  copiously. 
Not  that  I  want  filial  piety,  James  Wallace  ; 
but  I  have  an  odd  way  of  doing  always  what  i 
proper  and  right. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 
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James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Cautherly,  Feb.  20,  1787. 
The  body  of  your  last  letter,  Holman,  inspi- 
red me  with  pity  for  my  friend's  situation  ;  but 
the  postscript  filled  me  with  horror  and  disgust. 
I  speak  plain ;  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself 
to  answer  it.  Beat  a  father !  What  can  be  the 
provocation  that  could  justify  this?  It  is  break- 
ing the  first  great  tie  of  nature ;  it  is  introdu- 
cing confusion  into  society.  Holman,  you  are 
my  early,  dear,  and  only  friend ;  but  the  only 
solid  bond  of  friendship  is  Virtue. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  March  1,  1787. 

I  can  be  sullen  as  well  as  you,  Wallace,  but 
not  so  long.  In  placability  I  am  your  superior  : 
Not  that  I  admire  your  high  tone,  or  think  any 
friendship  worth  preserving,  which  cannot  be 
preserved  without  the  sacrifice  of  my  senses ; 
without  viewing  things  in  false  lights ;  calling 
things  by  false  names ;  and  suffering  prejudice 
to  stop  up  the  road  to  truth. 

The  deed  that  I  have  done,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
common ;  neither  is  it  so  singular  as  to  make 
your  worship's  skin  wrinkle  up.  By  Heaven  ! 
James  Wallace,  I  beat  him  virtuously,  for  the 
instincts  of  nature  are  all  virtuous.  Do  you  think 
I  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  it,  from  the 
paltry  principles  of  anger  or  revenge  ? 

Last  year  we  had  a  field  of  clover  spoiled  by 
wet.  The  cattle  refused  it  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. My  father,  who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing, and  sometimes  lower,  determined  that 
this  injury  could  be  done  no  otherwise  than  by 
the  rain  having  washed  out  all  its  salts :  But 
could  not  these  salts  be  restored  ?  What  was 
salt  ?  The  marine  acid  united  with  an  earth. 
Now,  of  earth  the  clover  had  enough,  for  it  had 
little  else  :  It  wanted  then  only  the  marine  acid 
to  be  reunited  to  it,  to  be  as  good  as  ever.  But 
how  to  unite  it  ?  Evidently  by  diffusion. 

The  mode  cost  my  father  a  long  winter  night's 
profound  thought.  Having  completed  it  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  got  together  as  many  of  the  village  labour- 
ers as  he  cOuld,  together  with  the  mason.  The 
first  thing  done  was  to  take  down  the  two  brew- 
ing coppers,  and  place  them,  filled  with  salt, 
upon  temporary  furnaces,  by  the  side  of  the 
damaged  stack,  of  which  the  labourers  were  to 
form  a  new  one,  as  fast  as  the  portions  of  the 
old  could  be  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  salt. 
By  an  accident,  the  blame  of  which  my  father 
threw  upon  the  mason,  and  the  mason  upon  my 
father,  the  fire  of  the  furnaces  caught  the  stack, 


and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  in  which  there  was  no 
harm ;  but  adjoining  to  it  was  a  stack  of  good 
old  hay,  which  shared  the  same  fate. 

I  had  no  hand  in  this  celebrated  performance, 
for  it  was  the  day  of  the  wedding  mentioned  in 
my  last,  from  whence  I  did  not  return  till  ele- 
ven at  night,  half-seas  over.  My  father  alone 
sat  up,  I  believe,  to  tell  me  the  misfortune  his 
own  way,  and  for  another  purpose,  which  will 
appear  presently.  I  own  I  did  not  put  on  so 
melancholy  a  cast  of  countenance  as  the  solemn 
pomp  of  sadness  of  my  father's  tale  seemed  to 
demand.  I  even  cut  jokes,  (God  and  James 
Wallace  forgive  me  !)  which,  I  doubt,  did  not 
sufficiently  respect  my  father's  profound  know- 
ledge in  chemistry.  He  became  angry,  and,  in 
the  most  peremptory  terms,  demanded  if  I  would 
comply  with  a  proposal  he  had  often  made,  to 
sell  forty  acres  of  land  to  raise  money  to  pay 
his  debts  ?  For  whim,  decreasing  business,  and 
an  uneconomical  household,  had  produced  the 
usual  effects. 

I  refused,  as  I  had  always  done,  to  sign  my 
mother's  ruin  and  my  own.  All  the  obloquy 
my  father's  language  would  supply  was  poured 
upon  me,  with  so  much  extravagance  and  so 
little  truth,  that  it  never  once  made  me  angry. 
My  father  lost  all  his  own  patience  in  seeing 
the  extent  of  mine.  He  caught  up  his  walking- 
stick,  and  aimed  a  lusty  blow  full  upon  the  crown 
of  my  head.  I  broke  its  force  with  my  own. 
He  endeavoured  to  repeat  it ;  I  seized  the  stick, 
and  snapped  it  short  in  two.  My  father's  rage 
increased  to  frenzy.  An  old  sword  hung  in  the 
adjoining  closet ;  he  seized  it,  and  ran  full  at 
me.  A  dutiful  child,  like  James  Wallace,  would 
have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  his  filial  piety 
to  have  received  it  quietly  in  his  gate :  But  con- 
sider, James,  my  head  was  full  of  Lancashire 
ale,  and  the  parish  register.  I  slipt  aside,  and 
my  father  thrust  the  sword  through  the  wains- 
cot instead  of  my  body.  I  do  assure  you,  Wal- 
lace, I  believe  there  was  no  expedient  at  that 
time  in  my  power  but  securing  him,  which  could 
have  reduced  his  frenzy,  and  prevented  mis- 
chief: I  secured  him,  therefore,  virtuously  and 
vigorously,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  bed.  He 
himself  acknowledged  the  justness  of  it  next 
morning ;  and  having  since  joined  him  in  a  bond 
of  200/.,  we  have  been  upon  better  terms  than 
I  ever  before  remember.  It  has  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  also  upon  my  mother,  who  now  begins 
to  consider  me  as  a  man  ;  though  I  believe  her 
melioration  has  been  full  as  much  effected  by 
my  declaring  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  my 
resolution  to  leave  Allington,  and  seek  my  for- 
tune. This  brought  them  both  to  a  due  sense 
of  my  merits  ;  for  it  appears  probable  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  clear  to  myself,  that  he  would  have 
little  to  pay  the  druggist,  if  I  did  not  visit  the 
patient.  His  medical  consequence  is,  indeed, 
reduced  to  a  low  ebb. 

I  hope  now,  Mr  Wallace,  you  will  have  the 
11 
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goodness  to  restore  me  to  my  former  state  in 
your  honourable  favour.  If  not,  I  will  beat  thee 
into  friendship  the  first  opportunity. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Cautherley,  March  10,  1787- 
With  submission  to  your  manhood,  my  dear 
Holman,  had  you  run  away  that  night,  and  de- 
clared your  resolution  next  day,  you  would  have 
saved  the  reproaches  I  am  sure  your  good  heart 
must  have  made  you,  and  saved  me  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  deploring  your  error ;  but  let  it,  with 
all  its  merits,  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Since  your 
father  has  forgiven  you,  I  forgive  you  also,-  more 
especially  as  I  am  at  this  present  an  unfortunate 
victim  of  my  own  passion,  which  happened  to 
be  exerted  your  way,  though  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent object. 

I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  cricket-match, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Saxby  and  a  Mr  Gamidge  :  I  was  ap- 
pealed to,  as  being  nearest  the  spot  where  the 
cause  of  contention  arose.  I  decided  for  Ga- 
midge, and  my  reasons  seemed  satisfactory  to  all 
but  Master  Saxby.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baronet, 
and  thought  his  dignity  insulted.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  myself  saluted  by  the  names  of 
terns  JiZius,  bastard,  nobody's  whelp.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
anybody  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  that  any  one 
had  condescended  to  notice  so  insignificant  a 
subject.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  arose  from 
the  overflow  of  Mr  Davis's  self-complaisance  at 
Sir  William's,  where  he  sometimes  took  occa- 
sion to  praise  his  own  benevolence,  in  taking 
into  his  service  a  wretch  whom  nobody  owned, 
and  who  was  destitute  of  all  worldly  aid. 

Not  being  sufficiently  humble  to  bear  these 
polite  appellations,  I  answered,  with  more  pride 
than  prudence,  that  I  had  rather  be  nobody's 
son  than  a  baronet's,  with  an  ignorant  head, 
and  a  heart  full  of  malice.  This  retort  Master 
Saxby  paid  me  for  with  a  slap  on  the  face ;  and 
so  I  beat  him.  He  went  home  full  of  indigna- 
tion, and  so  much  the  more,  as  his  part  had  not 
been  taken  by  any  one  of  the  spectators. 

The  young  gentleman  laid  his  complaints  be- 
fore his  lady-mother,  who  entered  deeply  into 
her  child's  resentment.  A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched for  Mr  Davis,  who  was  a  long  time  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
Lady  Saxby's  rapid  elocution.  When  it  was  to- 
lerably explained,  Mr  Davis,  with  humble  sub- 
mission, protested  that  nothing  so  calamitous 
could  possibly  befall  him,  as  to  be  instrumental, 
either  in  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  household, 
to  the  giving  offence  to  Sir  William  or  Lady 


Saxby,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  consummate 
gratitude,  respect,  and  veneration. 

If  you  are  willing  to  oblige  us,  said  Lady 
Saxby,  you  must  discharge  that  odious  wretch 
that  dared  to  insult  my  son,  the  heir  and  sup- 
port of  two  ancient  houses. 

Yes,  you  must  indeed,  says  Sir  William. 

Certainly,  answered  the  complaisant  Mr  Da- 
vis ;  there  is  not  anything  I  would  not  do  to  ob- 
lige my  best  benefactors  ;  but  the  young  man  is 
articled.  I  doubt  I  have  not  power  to  dismiss 
him  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  loss  ;  for  I  must 
needs  say,  the  young  man  is  sober  and  diligent. 

Mr  Davis,  says  Lady  Saxby,  you  might  as 
well  tell  me  nothing  ;  f  know  better.  A  pretty 
country  we  live  in,  if  it  won't  protect  people  of 
fashion  from  being  affronted  by  charity  boys : 
But  I  know  better ;  he  must  be  sent  a-packing, 
and  he  shall  be  sent  a-packing,  if  it  costs  me  a 
thousand  pounds. 

So  he  shall,  my  lady,  says  Sir  William. 

With  humble  submission,  answers  Mr  Davis, 
would  not  it  be  better  to  bring  an  action  of  as- 
sault and  battery  ?  and,  as  he  has  no  money  to 
defend  it,  he  must  submit  himself  to  your  lady- 
ship's good  will  and  pleasure. 

Let  it  be  done  instantly,  says  my  lady  ;  but 
then  we  must  prove  that  he  struck  the  first 
blow. 

So  he  did,  says  Master  Saxby ;  I  only  just 
touched  him  upon  the  cheek,  and  he  fell  upon 
me  with  his  griped  fists  like  anything. 
Poor  dear  !  says  my  lady. 
With  humble  submission,  says  Mr  Davis,  if 
he  would  come  and  ask  Master  Saxby  pardon,  I 
hope  master  would  forgive  him.  I  presume  it 
would  be  the  most  mortifying  step  that  could 
be  taken,  and  would  humble  him  to  the  dirt,  for 
the  young  man  has  a  great  deal  of  pride ;  be- 
sides, he  might  beg  pardon  in  the  newspapers. 

But  then  he  shall  ask  pardon  upon  his  bare 
knees,  says  Master  Saxby. 

So  he  shall,  my  dear,  adds  my  lady. 
Yes,  adds  Sir  William,  that  is  a  sine  qua  non, 
Mr  Davis,  a  sine  qua  non.   If  he  refuses,  I  do 
insist  upon  his  discharge  at  all  events,  and  I'll 
pay  all  damages. 

You  may  charge  him  in  your  bill,  Mr  Davis, 
says  my  lady  ;  Sir  William  never  disputes  his 
lawyer's  bill. 

You  shall  stay  dinner,  Davis ;  after  dinner 
you  shall  send  for  the  puppy  up,  and  we'll  finish 
it  all  this  evening. 

Mr  Davis  made  many  acknowledgments  of 
the  infinite  goodness  of  his  kind  patrons  ;  and 
having  dined,  a  footman  was  dispatched  with  a 
note  from  my  master  to  order  my  immediate  at- 
tendance. The  consequence  in  my  next. 
Adieu. 

James  Wallace* 
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Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  March  20,  1787. 
This  is  a  very  awful  business,  James  Wal- 
lace, this  beating  the  son  of  a  baronet.  It  is 
breaking  the  first  great  tie  of  subordination,  and 
introducing  confusion  amongst  the  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. You  will  be  made  sensible  of  this,  no 
doubt,  at  the  Hall,  and  brought  back  to  your 
character  of  easy  compliance.  I  tremble  with 
impatience,  Wallace.  If  thou  hast  bowed  down 
to  these  strange  gods,  thou  art  an  idolater,  un- 
worthy of  the  land  of  liberty,  unworthy  of  the 
friendship  of 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Cautherky,  March  30,  1787- 
I  would  not  for  the  world  dispute  your  apo- 
thecarial  consequence,  nor  doubt  I,  the  girls  of 
Allington  are  ready  to  supersede  your  father  in 
your  favour ;  but  I  incline  to  believe,  in  your 
progress  to  this  degree  of  consequence,  you  have 
been  but  little  acquainted  with  gilded  palaces 
and  regal  domes.  When  I  have  imparted  to  you 
the  honours  with  which  I  have  been  received, 
I  shall  expect  an  increase  of  reverence. 

I  was  led  immediately  into  the  grand  saloon. 
At  the  upper  end,  in  easy-chairs  covered  with 
damask,  sat  Sir  William  and  Lady  Saxby,  who 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion. Between  them  sat  the  cause  of  all  this  dig- 
nity, the  son  and  heir.  On  each  side  were  ranged, 
standing,  the  portly  and  well-dressed  personages, 
the  housekeeper,  the  major-domo,  the  lady's 
maid,  the  knight's  gentleman,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Mr 
Davis  received  me  at  the  door.  I  made  a  roost 
humble  reverence,  and  received— no,  not  a  nod. 
I  cast  my  eye  fearfully  around  upon  the  paint- 
ings of  Titian  for  aught  I  know  ;  upon  Corin- 
thian pillars;  upon  marble  slabs.  My  senses 
were  almost  lost  in  this  whirl  of  magnificent 
ideas  ;  and  you  will  not  wonder  that,  impressed 
at  once  with  awe,  admiration,  and  respect,  I 
should  slide  directly  into  my  habit  of  easy  com- 
pliance, and  worship  strange  gods. 

When  my  master  observed  that  the  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  scene  had  made  its  due  im- 
pression, he  began  his  oration,  with  proper  gra- 
vity, thus : — Mr  Wallace,  I  am  equally  sorry, 
astonished,  and  surprised,  that  a  young,  very 
young  man,  as  you  are,  of  an  obscure  birth, 
without  fortune,  friends,  or  anything  on  your 
side  but  rashness,  should  forget  himself  to  such 
an  amazing  degree,  as  to  consider  himself  as  upon 
a  level,  upon  an  equality,  with  the  son,  the  only 
son  and  heir,  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Saxby, 
and  the  destined  support  of  two  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable houses.  And  not  only  this,  but  to  dare 
to  insult  and  assault,  batter  and  maim,  the  said 


son  and  heir  as  aforesaid.  This  is  the  most  atro-* 
cious  enormity  that  has  been  committed  in  this 
county  in  my  memory,  and,  I  must  say,  deserves 
signal  and  condign  punishment !  But,  by  the 
great  goodness  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Saxby, 
and  the  kind  indulgence  of  their  worthy  heir, 
all  corporal  pains  and  penalties,  all  fines  and 
mulcts,  are  remitted  you,  on  the  mild  and  le- 
nient condition  of  your  asking  pardon,  on  your 
bare  knee,  of  the  gentleman  so  grossly  insulted, 
and  that  you  publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  This, 
I  believe,  you  will  think  a  mild  punishment  for 
so  enormous  an  offence,  and  bow  down  with  gra- 
titude for  so  conspicuous  a  favour. 

You  will  not  wonder,  dear  Holman,  that  so 
eloquent  a  speech  should  complete  the  ruin  of 
my  poor  fortitude,  and  that  I  should  answer, 
with  creeping  acquiescence,  thus: — I  humbly 
presume,  Mr  Davis,  that  you  have  mistaken  the 
person  to  whom  your  oration  was  to  be  address- 
ed. I  conceive  myself  the  person  injured,  and 
had  not  the  least  doubt  but  I  was  sent  for  hither 
to  receive  the  reparation  due  to  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman  !  cried  Lady  Saxby — A  gentle- 
man !  echoed  Sir  William. 

Whether  that  distinction  be  allowed  me  or 
not,  I  presumed  the  good  sense  of  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Saxby  would  have  seen  the  propriety 
of  giving  Master  Saxby  a  very  different  lesson, 
than  one  that  seems  calculated  only  to  increase 
that  combination  of  insolence  and  meanness 
which  has  produced  the  present  disturbance. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  arrogance  ?  says  Lady 
Saxby  to  the  baronet. — Never,  my  lady,  replies 
Sir  William. 

Is  it  possible,  says  Mr  Davis,  that  you  should 
dare  to  persist  in  such  behaviour,  before  the 
very  faces  of  Sir  William  and  my  lady  ? 

I  know,  replied  I,  the  respect  I  owe  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Saxby,  and  I  hope  they  will  per- 
mit me  to  pay  it :  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat,  that  you  have  directed  your  remonstrance 
to  the  wrong  person  ;  that  I  am  the  person  in- 
jured, and  to  me  is  due  whatsoever  reparation  is 
due. 

You,  you !  says  my  master,  reparation  to  you ! 
God  give  me  patience  !  What  will  become  of 
you,  Wallace  ?  With  such  an  astonishing  de- 
gree of  effrontery,  who  will  dare  to  receive  you 
into  their  houses  ? 

I  am  not  conscious,  sir,  of  any  impropriety  of 
behaviour. 

No,  sir  !  I  suppose  you  were  not  conscious  of 
impropriety,  when  you  laid  violent  hands  this 
morning  upon  Master  Saxby  ? 

I  was  not.  Master  Saxby  called  me  opprobrious 
names.  Master  Saxby  struck  me— without  pro- 
vocation struck  me.  Will  an  Englishman,  unre- 
sented,  bear  a  blow  ?  Could  you  yourself,  Mr 
Davis,  bear  a  blow?  or  bear  the  man  who  could  ? 
No,  sir,  you  could  not  be  so  abject. 

Sir,  sir  !  says  my  master,  in  visible  agitation — 
your  pride,  sir !— your  presumption  !  
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Are  both  too  great  to  submit  to  receive  a  blow 
£ven  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
•     Mr  Davis,  says  Lady  Saxby,  rising,  I  cannot 
bear  the  arrogance  of  this  young  man. 

Nor  I,  indeed,  says  Sir  William. 

Both  these  personages  walked  to  the  bottom 
of  the  saloon  with  great  dignity  of  step,  followed 
by  Master  Saxby. 

It  is  absolutely  insufferable,  says  Lady  Saxby, 
as  she  passed  out. 

Absolutely,  says  Sir  William. 

It  is  indeed  unpardonable,  says  Mr  Davis, 
bowing  low  as  they  went  out. 

We  leave  him  to  the  law's,  correction,  Mr  Da- 
vis. 

I  shall  take  the  proper  steps,  my  lady. 

After  the  leaders,  the  household  troops,  who 
had  come  to  be  witnesses  of  my  amende  honor- 
able, withdrew,  keeping  a  strict  silence ;  but  re- 
garding me  with  looks,  I  thought,  of  approba- 
tion. Mr  Davis  and  I  were  now  alone,  and  the 
man  seemed  really  terrified. — I  imagine  now, 
sir,  says  I,  I  may  go  home.  This  business  is 
over. 

Over,  sir !  No,  by  G — dr  sir  !  nor  hardly  be- 
gun. A  pretty  piece  of  work  you  have  made  of 
it.  Damn  the  hour  that  ever  I  saw  your  face  ! 
Eut  hark  ye,  sir,  which  shall  you  like  best  ?  the 
life  of  a  foot- soldier,  Mr  James  Wallace ;  or  a 
jail,  Mr  James  Wallace ;  or  a  public  whipping  ? 

Not  any  of  them,  sir. 

Some  of  them  shall  be  at  your  service,  take 
my  word  for  it. 

I  equally  despise  your  airs,  your  servility,  and 
your  menaces. 

By  G — d,  sir,  I'll  kick  you  out  of  the  house  ; 
and  he  came  towards  me  as  if  he  designed  it. 

Anger  is  madness,  dear  Holman,  and  I  was 
now  mad.  I  seized  Mr  Davis  by  the  collar  with 
both  hands,  and  gave  him  no  gentle  shake.  Offer 
me  such  an  insult,  says  I,  and  I  will  shake  your 
servile  soul  out  of  its  body. 

Mr  Davis  roared  murder  with  great  courage. 
In  rushed  the  young  gentleman.  Take  notice, 
says  Davis,  I  am  assaulted  in  your  house.  I'll 
trounce  you,  Wallace.  It  is  true,  sue  a  beggar, 
and  catch  a  louse ;  but  there  are  corporal  pains 
and  penalties. 

He  shall  be  dragged  through  the  horse-pond, 
says  Master  Saxby,  and  away  he  went.  I  fol-' 
lowed,  and  took  the  foot-path  home.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  half  a  mile.  I  had  gone  about  a 
quarter,  when  I  heard  half  a  dozen  people  after 
me,  and  young  Saxby  swearing  I  should  not  es- 
cape. But  I  had  expected  indignity,  and  was 
armed  for  it ;  for  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
put  in  my  pocket  a  pair  of  small  pistols,  with 
which  my  master  sometimes  armed  me  when  we 
went  out  together  to  pay  or  receive  money. 

I  turned  about,  therefore,  stopped,  and  pre- 
sented one  of  these  to  the  foremost  man.  The 
first  man  that  touches  me,  says  I,  I  will  shoot 
dead  upon  the  spot and  I  should  have  done  it, 


for  I  had  not  time  to  examine  whether  it  was 
better  one  man  should  die,  or  another  be  dragged 
through  a  horse-pond. 

They  stopped  ;  and,  indeed,  none  of  them 
seemed  forward  to  execute  Master  Saxby 's  inten- 
tion. I  stepped  towards  this  valiant  leader,  who 
was  far  in  the  rear.  If  you  are  a  gentleman,,  said 
I,  here  are  two  pistols,  take  your  choice. 

I  spoke  my  last  words  to  the  winds.  Saxby 
was  gone  off  at  full  speed. 

Damme,  Jack,  says  one  of  the  stable  lads  to  a 
groom,  dost  see  haw  lawyer  has  puthered  young 
maister's  pluck  ? — They  all  pulled  off  their  hats, 
and  wished  me  a  good  night.  It  is  probable  you 
also  will  wTish  repose.    Good  night. 

James  Wallace. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman, 

April  14,  1787. 

I  went  home,  and  supped  with  Mrs  Davis, 
to  whom  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  repeating 
what  passed  at  the  Hall,  glossing  over,  however, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  part  Mr  Davis  had  taken 
in  it.  Tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  but  she  said 
little.  Before  the  hour  of  rest  a  messenger  came 
from  the  Hall,  to  let  Mrs  Davis  know  Mr  Davis 
staid  all  night,  and  that  he  would  be  at  home 
for  breakfast.  She  immediately  wished  me  a 
good  night,  and  retired. .  This  amiable  woman 
is  four  months  gone  in  her  pregnancy. 

I  passed  the  night  in  an  unsuccessful  endea- 
vour to  penetrate  into  the  motives  for  human 
actions,  especially  my  own.  To  hit  a  man  a  slap 
upon  the  face,  to  touch  his  backside  with  your 
foot — why,  these  are  actions  of  no  consequence  in 
their  own  nature  ;  they  leave  no  wound  behind 
them,  no  trace  that  they  have  existed.  "  If  a 
man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  him  the  other 
also."  Divine  precept !  why  cannot  an  English- 
man obey  thee  ?  I  find  it  is  in  vain  to  reason,  I 
can  only  feel.  I  rose  early,  and  finished  an  en- 
grossment. At  ten,  an  hour  later  than  usual,  I 
was  called  to  breakfast.  Mrs  Davis  was  in  the 
parlour  alone ;  her  eyes  shewed  she  had  been 
weeping:  I  inquired  the  cause.  Mr  Wallace, 
says  she,  you  are  the  cause.  Instead  of  coming, 
Mr  Davis  writes  me  word,  he  will  not  return  to 
his  house  wThilst  you  are  in  it,  and  has  ordered 
me  to  propose  to  you,  cancelling  the  contract  on 
both  sides. 

i  know  not  why  I  should  submit  to  it,  ma- 
dam. 

I  fear  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  The  foolish 
and  vindictive  tempers  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Saxby  are  well  known ;  but  their  business  is 
lucrative.  Mr  Davis  writes,  he  has  no  other  al- 
ternative but  to  part  with  this,  or  you.  I,  in- 
deed, shall  have  reason  to  lament.  You  have, 
humanely  and  essentially,  taken  my  part,  on  oc- 
casions, and  they  have  occurred  too  often,  when 
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Mr  Davis  has  been  'disposed  to  repay  himself 
for  servility  abroad  by  despotism  at  home.  Ac- 
cept my  thanks  and  good  wishes  wherever  you 

And  wherever  I  go,  madam,  I  shall  sincerely 
pray  for  your  felicity  ;  but  I  own,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  yield  obedience  in  this  particular  to  Mr 
Davis's  commands.  There  is  a  disagreeable 
lameness  in  it,  madam  ;  an  appearance  of  dis- 
grace, to  which  I  cannot  reconcile  myself. 

I  am  mistaken  if  the  disgrace  do  not  fall  upon 
us.  But  what  good  can  result  from  a  contest  ? 
You  know  these  affairs  are  much  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  these 
gentlemen  have  complaisance  sometimes,  espe- 
cially to  rich  and  titled  neighbours. 

I  am  so  perfectly  free  of  apprehension,  ma- 
dam, that  

I  am  very  well  convinced  that  you  have  cause 
to  be  so,  Mr  Wallace ;  but  suppose  the  result 
to  be  in  your  favour,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Mr  Davis  loses  Sir  William's  business  and  his 
interest ;  and  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  know 
an  hour  of  peace  and  comfort  more. 

How  can  Mr  Davis's  displeasure  fall  upon 
you,  madam  ?   Be  passive,  and  take  no  part. 

An  ingenuous  mind,  Mr  Wallace,  will  find  it 
too  difficult  a  task  always  to  disguise  its  bias ; 
even  silence  will  be  interpreted  against  me. 
There  will  be  suspicions  ;  there  have  been  sus- 
picions. Once,  since  Mr  Davis  has  known  that — ■ 
A  sweet  modest  cast  of  her  eye  down  towards 
her  waist,  shewed  me  she  alluded  to  her  preg- 
nancy. She  could  not  pursue  it,  however,  but 
stopt,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  wished  to  say 
something  expressive  of  my  surprise,  my  indig- 
nation, and  sorrow,  but  found  myself — a  woman. 

At  length — Once,  resumed  she,  in  an  hour  of 
ill  humour,  Mr  Davis  went  the  length  of  taxing 
me  with  an  improper  connexion  with  you,  Mr 
Wallace.  Think  how  this  odious  suspicion  may 
be  increased,  if  you  persist  in  staying  contrary 
to  Mr  Davis's  will. 

I  yield  myself  wholly  to  your  direction,  re- 
plied I,  as  well  as  I  was  able.  I  acknowledge 
your  goodness  always;  your  honour  and  happi- 
ness ought  to  be  dear  to  me. 

In  an  hour's  time,  dear  Holman,  I  quitted  the 
house  of  Mr  Davis,  and  went  with  all  my  world- 
ly goods  to  the  sign  of  the  Harrow,  where  I 
found  an  accommodation,  coarse  indeed,  but 
cheap,  wholesome,  and  plentiful.  In  the  after- 
noon several  farmers  came  in  to  shake  ies  by 
the  hand,  and  to  wish  they  durst  invite  me  to 
their  own  houses ;  but,  being  Sir  William's  te- 
nants, and  tenants  at  will,  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  in  them  to  have  offered,  and  unkind 
in  me  to  have  accepted. 

As  a  reward  for  all  this  worldly  imprudence 
of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  I  enjoy  at  present 
gloomy  days,  sleepless  nights,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  I  have  acted  like  a  man  of 


spirit ;  and,  though  the  world  is  to  me  in  ruins, 
I  cannot  repent. — Adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  May  20,  1787- 
Wallace,  you  are  my  friend  for  ever.  A 
man  that  could  act  as  you  have  done,  can  have 
no  meanness  of  soul — no  treachery — nothing  a 
friend  ought  to  fear. 

Bepent !  May  bread  and  water,  and  thy  rec- 
titude of  spirit,  be  my  lot,  rather  than  the  ser- 
vile spirit  of  thy  master  and  a  dukedom.  You 
are  mine,  Wallace — not  woman  shall  ravish 
you  from  me.  Our  servile  county  will  be  in  arms, 
and  I  fear  there  is  not  public  spirit  enough 
amongst  the  lawyers  to  give  you  employment, 
at  the  hazard  of  offending  one  lord  of  acres.  No 
matter — you  shall  leave  the  county  then — and 
I  will  leave  it  with  you.  Courage,  Wallace  ! 
such  talents  united  need  not  fear.  "  Bread  we 
shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown."  Give  me  self- 
approbation,  and  Spartan  broth ;  and  let  the  de- 
vil and  Davis  take  turtle  and  self-contempt. 

Against  my  project  of  accompanying  you,  of 
sharing  your  fortunes,  and  making  you  share 
mine,  say  not  a  word ;  I  am  deaf :  The  peace 
of  our  house  is  broke  to  shivers  ;  my  father  and 
my  father's  house  are  odious  to  me.  A  truce 
with  philosophy  and  your  piety,  James  Wal- 
lace ;  you  tried  their  strength  against  feeling 
upon  yourself,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

Wallace  !  I  can  be  a  journeyman  anywhere ; 
I  will  be  a  slave  to  none.  Allington  has  no- 
thing agreeable  at  present,  nothing  promising 
in  future.    I  will  be  with  you  in  three  days. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 

P.  S.  The  enclosed  little  bill  is  my  own  mo- 
ney :  I  don't  want  it,  you  do.  If  you  dare  to 
insult  me  with  scruples — what  are  you  but  a 
traitor  to  friendship  ? — whom  I  will  beat  with- 
out any  scruple. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

May  30,  1787- 
This  letter,  my  dearest  friend,  I  send  by  a 
special  messenger,  to  stop  you  from  your  design 
of  coming  immediately  hither,  and  to  engage 
you  to  weigh  well  your  reasons  before  you  take 
the  rash  resolution  of  leaving  your  father's 
house.  Indulge  me  with  the  knowledge  of  them, 
dear  Holman  ;  let  us  canvass,  let  us  sift  them, 
like  friends,  like  philosophers. 

I  shall  enter  upon  the  task  with  prejudices 
against  the  cause  I  undertake ;  for  never  did  I 
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experience  such  pleasing  sensations  as  from  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  ;  never  could  I  have  wish- 
ed for  anything  with  a  greater  longing  of  de- 
sire, than  that  the  scheme  you  hinted  at,  was  as 
expedient  on  your  side  as  on  mine.  Something 
has  happened,  however,  which  will  give  us  time 
for  discussion  ;  but  I  cannot  detain  the  messen- 
ger now  to  relate  it. — Your  dear  and  friendly 
enclosure  I  will  not  return ;  I  may  want  it,  and 
don't  choose  to  be  beat. 

James  Wallace. 


Borfield,  June  9,  1787- 
I  now  proceed,  dear  Holman,  with  my  nar- 
ration. I  wrote  to  sixteen  attorneys  in  this  coun- 
ty of  Lancashire,  explaining  my  situation,  and 
desire  of  employment.  From  some  of  the 
mightiest  I  had  no  answer ;  I  suppose,  because 
they  are  proud.  Some  do  not  want ;  some  do 
not  care  to  employ  me  without  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  some  are  candid  enough  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  risk  the  loss 
of  business,  by  taking  part  with  a  stranger 
whom  they  do  not  know.— My  resolution  was 
already  taken,  to  try  my  fortune  at  London, 
when  I  received  the  following  : — 

Mr  Wallace, 
Sir, — One  good  turn  deserves  another.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  They  say  it's  along  o'mc  that 
you  be  thrown  out  of  bread :  If  so — you  see  it 
stands  upon  my  honour  to  do  something  for 
you;  for  when  a  man  has  served  another,  where- 
by he  has  hurt  himself,  t'other  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  serve  him,  if  so  be  it  lies  in  his 
way  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  Father  has  just  qua- 
lified for  justice  o'  the  peace,  and  wants  a  bit 
of  a  clerk ;  so  I  told  him  of  you,  and  he's  agree- 
able in  case  you  can  bargain :  So  if  you  like  it, 
come  o'er  and  talk  with  him.  Yours,  to  serve. 

Thomas  Gamidge,  jun. 

I  obeyed  the  summons  without  loss  of  time. 
My  new  friend  received  me  with  a  hearty  shake 
by  the  hand,  and  conducted  me  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  justice,  his  lady,  and  daughter. 

So,  says  the  justice,  you  are  the  young  man 
who  kicked  up  such  a  dust  in  the  county  ? 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  answered  I ;  it  is  certainly 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

Good  !  says  the  justice,  so  it  is,  so  it  is ;  it 
all  comes  from  pride  and  vanity ;  I  hates  pride 
and  vanity.    What  though  folks  have  a  title  ? 

Sensible  people,  says  Madam  Gamidge,  are 
astonished  to  see  how  people  with  a  title  for- 
gets themselves,  as  if  the  man  that  got  the  mo- 
ney, that  bought  the  title,  was  not  a  better 
man  than  they  that  have  it  for  nothing ;  but 
everything  here  in  this  world  ungenerates. 


Prudent  people  gets  fortunes,  and  children  buy 
titles,  and  forgets  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

I'm  sure,  says  my  friend  Thomas,  I  should 
never  forget  you,  mother,  if  I  was  a  duke,  nor 
father  neither ;  how  should  I,  seeing  I've  both 
your  pictures  to  look  at  every  day  ? 

Nor  I  neither,  says  miss;  I've  learned  my 
duty  better. 

Well,  well,  says  the  justice,  all  this  here  is 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose :  I  likes  to  stick 
to  business.    What  wages  do  you  expect  ? 

I  shall  be  glad,  says  I,  to  leave  that  to  you, 
sir. 

Well,  well,  says  he,  we  shall  see  how  you 
behaves;  and  do  you  mind,  keep  account  of 
perquisites,  for  then  I  knows  how  to  make  'em 
up ;  for  do  you  see,  I  have  but  just  qualified, 
so  as  yet  I  ha'nt  much  justice  business. 

You  will  by  this  time,  dear  Holman,  have 
concluded,  that  Mr  Gamidge  was  not  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  parentage,  or  education ;  and  ex- 
cept the  king's  majesty's  grace,  of  which  Mr 
Gamidge  had  not  yet  been  made  partaker,  I 
know  but  one  thing  more  whence  gentility  can 
be  derived.  Mr  Gamidge  had  been  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  fortunate  oil-man,  who  had  en- 
tered into  business  with  a  small  capital,  but 
with  a  good  stock  of  profitable  ideas  ;  and  none 
of  those  adventitious  ones  of  taste  and  science, 
which  are  so  apt  to  draw  an  honest  tradesman 
out  of  the  right  way.  Mr  Gamidge  never  de- 
viated one  inch,  till,  having  completed  L. 15,000, 
he  found  his  fortune  doubled  all  at  once  by  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother,  a  bachelor,  and 
eminent  dry-salter. 

Nor  had  the  education  of  Mrs  Gamidge  been 
less  useful :  By  merit  alone  she  had  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  housekeeper  to  a  wealthy  citizen. 
Housekeepers  of  the  present  day  are  polished  up 
as  high  as  their  ladies  ;  but  the  polishing  mines 
were  not  discovered  time  enough  for  Mrs  Ga- 
midge to  reap  the  benefit. 

Miss  Gamidge  is  not  extremely  handsome, 
nor  extremely  elegant ;  nor  has  she  much  of 
that  nervous  delicacy,  the  peculiar  product  and 
ornament  of  the  present  age  :  Yet  she  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  boarding-school  three  years  ; 
yand,  mingling  the  elegant  accomplishments  ac- 
quired there  with  domestic  manners,  she  forms 
a  compound  which  my  unskilful  pen  must  not 
pretend  to  describe. 

My  worthy  friend  Mr  Thomas,  the  heir  of 
this  accomplished  family,  is  about  twenty-six, 
and,  till  he  left  London,  eight  years  since,  had 
seen  only  thr  shop  and  the  counting-house. 
Mere  want  of  employment  has  forced  him  to  the 
use  of  the  gun ;  but,  as  he  says,  he  has  been 
hard  put  to  it  for  something  to  do,  and  next  to 
the  field  the  skittle-ground  is  his  principal  scene 
of  action. 

Acquisition  of  sentiment,  such  as  it  is,  is  the 
usual  effect  of  acquisition  of  fortune.  Mr  Gam- 
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idge,  now  so  rich,  began  to  imagine  a  pipe  at 
his  country-house  might  be  smoked  with  more 
dignity  than  at  the  club,  where  there  were  mem- 
bers almost  as  rich  as  himself.  The  hei^  began 
to  damn  trade,  and  sicken  at  the  sight  of  oil. 
Miss,  who  had  seen  the  trees  in  St  James's 
Park,  was  ravished  with  the  ideas  of  shady 
groves,  and  grots,  and  bowers  ;  and  Madam 
Gamidge  thought  the  lady  of  a  parish  must  be 
a  very  august  and  tremendous  being. 

This  mansion,  then  upon  sale  with  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  land,  put  them  in  possession 
of  rural  felicity  and  rural  honours,  except  what 
the  pride  of  Sir  William  Saxby,  and  a  few  more 
old  families,  chose  to  withhold,  by  keeping  at  a 
proper  distance  from  such  upstarts. 

This  failure  in  politeness,  as  Madam  Gam- 
idge herself  told  me,  was  the  very  thing  that 
first  put  it  into  her  head  to  make  Mr  Gamidge 
a  justice  of  peace,  and  Sir  William's  fellow  upon 
the  bench  ■  and,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  had 
at  length  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  reason- 
able desire  fulfilled. 

During  the  year  of  expectation,  Mr  Gamidge 
had  paid  a  close  attention  to  Justice  Burn  ;  but 
Justice  Burn  split  his  head,  and  accelerated  his 
gouty  accessions.  At  length  he  perceived  the 
law  was  a  bottomless  pit,  and  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  his  having  a  clerk,  who  might  know 
something  more  about  it  than  himself.  He  had, 
indeed,  made  a  ridiculous  fauxpas  at  first  setting 
out,  to  which  the  good- will  of  the  more  ancient 
justices  gave  a  due  degree  of  celebrity. 

Heaven,  for  my  comfort,  hath  permitted  that 
this  mansion  should  contain  a  lumber  room,  once 
called  a  library,  and  in  which  there  is  still  a  good 
collection  of  books,  purchased  with  other  furni- 
ture at  a  fair  appraisement :  Of  this  room  I 
have  taken  possession,  untroubled  and  unenvied. 
Here,  but  for  present  anil  for  future  evils,  I 
could  be  happy.  The  present  are,  that  I  am  too 
often  under  the  necessity  of  smoking  a  pipe 
with  the  justice  ;  too  often  of  drinking  a  bottle 
with  the  heir;  and  too,  too  often,  of  attending 
miss,  with  and.  without  mamma,  in  her  little 
rural  excursions.  The  future  are — I  know  not 
what. 

Dear  Holman,  adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  June  1G,  17«7- 
I  hate  a  lie,  even  when  politeness  has  sanc- 
tified it,  otherwise  I  should  inform  you  how  ex- 
tremely happy  I  am  in  your  agreeable  situation 
at  Borfield ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  does  not  please 
me.  Let  me  ask  you  the  great  political  and  me- 
taphysical question,  so  often  asked  and  so  little 
answered,  cui  bono  ?  What  will  your  clerkship 
with  Mr  Justice  Gamidge  do  for  you  ?  What 
but  waste  your  youth  in  idle  trivialities,  with- 


out increasing  your  knowledge  of  your  fortune/  i 
unless  you  marry  missy,  and  insure  yourself 
beef  and  a  blister  for  life. 

Now  to  my  father.  Of  late,  since  I  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  question  a  few  of  hi» 
conclusions,  I  have  been  excluded  the  ©labora- 
tory, and  obliged  to  conduct  my  solitary  experi- 
ments anywhere  and  anyhow  I  could.  Some- 
thing great  and  uncommon  I  knew^was  going 
on  in  this  elaboratory,  for  our  village  joiner  and 
our  blacksmith  had  had  several  close  conferences 
in  it  with  my  father,  and  some  chests  had  beeix 
delivered  from  carriers'  waggons.  One  morn- 
ing my  father  sent  me  to  Liverpool,  on  an  er- 
rand usually  performed  by  the  post.  When  I 
returned  in  the  evening,  I  found  my  father  and 
mother  engaged  in  the  big  war  of  words,  with 
greater  animation  and  animosity  too,  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  them.  My  mother's  was  in- 
deed the  most  curious  piece  of  oratory  I  had 
ever  heard ;  and  I  wish,  dutifully,  I  was  able 
to  give  it  you  unmutilated,  and  in  its  original 
dress ;  but  you  must  be  content  with  a  little  ex- 
tract. 

Who  would  have  thought,  Mr  Holman,  says 
she,  you  could  have  been  so  blind,  when  the 
clear  light  of  heaven  shines  round  about  you, 
for  to  go  for  to  offer  to  do  a  thing  which  belongs 
to  God  Almighty  ?  But  it's  always  the  way  with 
darkened  infidels,  they  ruins  their  poor  families, 
and  destroys  their  poor  souls,  without  any  re- 
morse ;  but  God  has  punished  your  wickedness, 
and  I  must  have  a  share  in  the  punishment, 
which  is  very  hard  j  but  I  knows  I  shall  be  re- 
warded hereafter.  As  for  you,  Mr  Holman,  it's 
no  matter  what  comes  on  you,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next ;  for  to  think  of  Heaven  be- 
ing for  such  hardened  sinners,  is  to  know  no- 
thing at  all  about  God's  infinite  mercy.  No— 
as  the  good  Mr  Whitaker  says  in  his  book  of 
sermons— the  breath  of  the  Lord  is  a  flaming 
sulphur,  and  it  will  blow  upon  you,  and  burn 
you  with  a  fiery  flame  for  ever  and  ever;  a 
thousand  million  of  years  will  be  nothing  ! 

Zounds  !  says  my  father,  and  what  is  to  be 
the  punishment  for  a  woman  with  an  evil 
tongue,  that  always  torments  her  husband,  and 
backbites  her  neighbours  ? 

Me  !  my  tongue  an  evil  tongue  !  Mr  Holman  ? 
I  scorn  your  words,  Mr  Holman  ;  there  is  not 
a  woman  in  Allington  that  keeps  a  better  tongue 
within  her  teeth,  though  I  say  it  that  should 
not  say  it.  My  tongue  indeed  !  If  it  was  to  say 
all  it  knew,  how  would  it  be  with  you,  Mr  Hol- 
man ? 

My  father  did  not  appear  to  approve  this  last 
sarcasm,  as  I  conjectured  from  his  grim  look 
and  his  silence.  For  my  part,  I  had  been  to- 
tally neuter  during  the  whole  war,  and  toward 
the  latter  part  of  it  had  fallen  into  a  serious  re- 
verie :  From  this  I  was  roused  by  a  sound  box 
on  the  ear,  given  me  by  my  mother :  I  don't 
well  know  for  what—  but  I  conjectured  she  had 
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appealed  to  me  to  corroborate  something  she  had 
asserted,  and  I  had  been  so  undutiful  as  not  to 
hear  her.  My  father,  glad,  I  suppose,  to  find 
the  wind  changed,  did  what  he  could  to  keep  it 
in  its  present  quarter,  and  fell  upon  me  with  a 
decent  quantity  of  abuse ;  that  I  was  a  disobe- 
dient, headstrong  wretch,  void  of  the  least  spark 
of  filial  duty ;  that  I  was  the  plague  and  tor- 
ment of  their  lives  ;  that  if  it  had  pleased  God 
I  had  died  in  my  cradle,  they  should  have  been 
a  happy  couple,  for  all  their  dissensions  were 
upon  my  account.  In  these,  and  similar  senti- 
ments, they  were  perfectly  agreed,  all  which  I 
bore  like  a  philosopher ;  for  I  was  sober,  and 
full  of  filial  piety,  James  Wallace,  and  did  not 
care  to  take  the  trouble  to  beat  them  into  good 
manners ;  on  the  contrary,  I  withdrew  in  si- 
lence from  the  storm,  wondering  what  had  rai- 
sed it. 

Mankind,  as  you  know,  Mr  Wallace,  must 
be  governed  by  force,  or  by  flattery ;  and  I  think 
it  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  my  father- 
yes,  and  mother  too — that  you  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  governed  by  the  former  of  these 
modes,  so  congenial  to  the  hearts  of  God's  vice- 
gerents upon  earth,  that  one  would  think  it  was 
of  divine  origin,  let  wicked  wags  say  what  they 
will.  As  to  the  other  mode,  it  is  not  difficult, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  it  would  give  me  such  an  abo- 
minable habit  of  lying,  I  should  very  soon  be 
unable  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 

I  considered  this  matter  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  and  having  found  myself  unfit  to  reign, 
I  wanted  to  know  why  I  could  not  be  a  quiet 
subject,  since  my  father  and  mother  desired  to 
rule  only  as  all  kings  do ;  but,  like  my  friend 
James  Wallace,  I  found,  upon  this  head,  I 
could  not  reason,  I  could  only  feel.  I  came  to  a 
resolution,  however,  and  I  imparted  it  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast,  in  words  like  these. 

Since  I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to 
succeed  in  my  endeavours  to  please  you,  I  hope 
my  design  to  leave  Allington  will  meet  with 
your  approbation  ? — A  look  of  wonder  was  all 
the  immediate  reply.  At  length,  my  father, 
collecting  importance  around  his  brow,  said, 
Young  man,  when  did  I  emancipate  you  ? 
When  did  I  free  you  from  the  potestatem  pa- 
tris  ? 

Never,  answered  I,  never  a  single  instant  of 
your  life ;  but  I  imagine  you  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  emancipating  the  plague  and  torment 
of  your  lives  ? 

Paracelsus,  said  my  father,  you  were  always 
the  greatest  blockhead  that  ever  man  of  science 
was  plagued  withal.  With  what  unwearied  di- 
ligence and  application  did  I  beat  into  your 
thick  skull  the  little  you  know — and  

I'm  sure,  says  my  mother,  you're  the  awk- 
wardest  young  man  of  a  gentleman,  as  you  ought 
to  be,  that  ever  I  laid  my  eyes  upon,  and  all  my 


pains  and  instructions  never  signified  nothing 
at  all. 

I  allow  it,  says  I,  I  am  a  blockhead,  and  have 
been  long,  and  that  all  my  mother's  pains  to 
make  me  a  gentleman  are  lost;  but  as  it  must 
be  always  a  great  trouble  and  mortification  to 
have  such  a  creature  before  your  eyes,  I  choose 
to  take  the  offensive  object  away. 

0  ho  !  sir,  says  my  father,  and  I  choose  that 
you  shall  not.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
you  are  my  property  till  you  are  legally  foris- 
familiated. 

By  the  law  of  England  I  am  my  own  proper- 
ty at  twenty-one,  which,  I  believe,  I  was  about 
three  years  ago. 

No  such  thing,  says  my  mother,  no  such 
thing ;  sure  I  should  know  best  that  bore  you  I 
And  if  you  was,  what  then  ?  It's  the  foolishest 
law  that  ever  was  heard  of,  and  I  never  minds 
it ;  it's  only  fit  for  the  ruination  of  young  men. 

Very  true,  my  dear  Mrs  Holman,  says  my 
father  ;  it  is  to  that  very  circumstance  we  owe 
all  the  corruption  of  modern  manners  :  Instead 
of  relaxing  the  ancient  paternal  discipline,  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  with  more  than  Roman 
rigour. 

1  am  sure,  father,  says  I,  you  have  nothing 
to  answer  for  to  your  conscience,  for  relaxing 
paternal  discipline.  If  that's  the  primum  honum 
of  education,  I  ought  to  have  been  a  pattern  to 
the  age. 

Yes,  young  man,  so  you  might  have  been,  so 
you  would  have  been,  if  my  cares  had  not  been 
counteracted  by  your  mother;  who,  after  the 
manner  of  women,  seeking  to  imbue  your  mind 
with  trifles,  rendered  it  incompetent  to  the  great 
purposes  of  virtue  and  of  science. 

There  now,  says  my  mother,  the  fault  is  sure 
to  be  laid  upon  my  back ;  as  if  I  had  taught 
him  anything  but  what  was  good.  Who  taught 
him  his  Catechism,  I  wonder,  and  made  him  read 
his  Bible  ?  Not  you,  Mr  Holman ;  you  taught 
him  nothing  but  outlandish  heathenish  things, 
and  gave  him  a  heathenish  Christian -name, 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  the  silliest  thing  that  ever 
was  done  by  a  wise  man  in  this  world. 

There  is  no  curse  like  the  curse  of  ignorance, 
says  my  father. — The  curse  of  knowledge,  says 
my  mother,  is  a  thousand  times  worse ;  and  I 
wonder  what  yours  is  good  for,  but  to  plague 
people,  and  to  spend  your  money.  You  know 
you  never  brings  nothing  to  bear;  you  know 
you  does  not. 

My  father  and  mother  now  got  seriously  en- 
gaged, and  that  they  might  have  a  fair  field  of 
it,  I  withdrew  unperceived :  Then  it  was  I  wrote 
you  my  last  letter,  and  in  my  next  I  may,  per- 
haps, inform  you  of  the  physical  cause  of  all  this 
tumult  and  contention. 

Adieu. 
Paracelsus  Holman. 
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James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Borfield,  June  21,  1787- 
I  own,  dear  Holman,  your  provocation  is 
great,  and  your  situation  irksome ;  yet  I  shall 
rejoice  if  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  your 
changing  the  resolution  to  leave  your  father  and 
mother.  To  have  borne  the  infirmities  of  these 
dear  relations  with  patience  and  resignation,  may 
one  day  give  you  a  solid  comfort :  Nor  is  it  ill 
for  a  young  man  to  be  sometimes  crossed  in  his 
desires ;  sometimes  to  be  the  sport  of  contin- 
gencies ;  sometimes  to  be  put  to  the  exercise  of 
the  virtue  of  endurance,  the  most  fortifying  of 
all  the  virtues. 

You  ask,  cui  bono,  my  residence  at  Justice 
Gamidge's  ?  The  advantages,  my  friend,  are 
manifold.  First,  it  is  a  place  of  perquisites.  In 
a  month,  a  little  month,  I  have  touched  the  sum 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Secondly,  I 
learn,  or  ought  to  learn,  a  good  deal  of  honesty 
and  plain  dealing ;  for  the  people  of  our  house- 
hold are  addicted  to  speaking  the  simple  truth, 
with  little  art,  and  no  embellishment.  Thirdly, 
I  learn  (alas  !  it  is  a  lesson  of  necessity)  to  re- 
strain the  headlong  passions  of  youth.  Fourth- 
ly, I  learn  my  book. 

One  year,  however,  is  the  whole  of  the  time 
I  propose  to  dedicate  to  these  indulgencies : — 
Then — what  then  ?  If  my  country  will  give  me 
bread  and  beer,  I  will  love  my  country  ;  if  not, 
I  will  try  to  obtain  these  commodities  in  the 
new  world. 

To  intrust  you  with  a  secret,  which  probably 
your  own  sagacity  may  have  obtained,  I  suspect 
the  law  is  not  my  forte.  In  spite  of  reflection, 
and  of  prudence,  I  trifle  with  Horace  when  I 
should  be  labouring  with  Coke ;  but  if  natural 
philosophy  comes  in  my  way,  law  is  nothing, 
and  poetry  a  shadow. — You  will  want  an  expla- 
nation of  my  divisions,  especially  of  my  third 
head  :  Time  is  preparing  one  for  you,  and  when 
it  comes  to  maturity,  if  the  fruit  is  not  sour,  you 
shall  taste  it.  In  the  interim,  a  continuation  of 
your  last  will  be  acceptable  to  your 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  June  29,  1787- 
Your  lucubrations  savour  too  much  of  the 
lamp,  James  Wallace,  and  in  your  legislative 
and  moral  prescriptions  you  have  too  much  the 
air  of  an  ancient  Lacedemonian.  Whip  a  boy 
well  and  much  whilst  he  is  a  boy,  that  he  may 
learn  to  bear  it  when  he  is  a  man,  in  case  for- 
tune should  choose  to  inflict  it :  In  other  words, 
hang  your  son  whilst  he  is  young,  lest  he  should 
one  day  come  to  the  gallows. 


My  design  of  escaping  I  have  laid  aside  for 
one  year,  in  imitation  of  my  friend,  and  for  two 
good  reasons ;  one  is,  that  I  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  convince  my  father  and  mother  of 
its  eligibility,  every  endeavour  having  only  set 
them  together  by  the  ears ;  the  other  is,  to  for- 
tify myself — by  endurance. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  you  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause;  so  it  was  once  with  me,  but  1  have 
no  maxims  now,  since  I  find  they  are  born  and 
die  like  other  created  beings.  That  two  bodies 
could  not  be  in  one  and  the  same  place,  I  once 
thought  immortal ;  but  I  find  its  existence  has 
been  put  to  hazard  by  the  very  first  philosophers 
of  the  age.  Yours,  however,  is  yet  safe,  for  any- 
thing I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  for  of  the  effect 
I  informed  you  in  my  last,  I  find  there  was  a 
cause,  though  such  an  one,  perhaps,  as  you  will 
not  expect :  That  my  father  and  mother  should 
quarrel  because  people  electrify  their  gardens 
in  France  is  odd  enough ;  but  this  was  the  pre- 
disposing, though  not  the  proximate  cause,  as 
you  shall  hear. 

My  father,  that  he  may  be  well  informed  of 
what  passes  in  the  world  of  science,  takes  in  the 
Star,  by  one  paragraph  of  which  he  was  told, 

that  in  France  Monsieur  A  had  electrified 

certain  fruit-trees  in  his  garden,  and  the  success 
was  astonishing!  The  fruit  was  larger,  more 
early  ripe,  and  had  a  superior  flavour !  Mon- 
sieur B  ,  in  consequence,  had  extended  the 

idea  to  the  cultivation  of  arable  and  pasture,  and 
was  preparing  a  machine^,  by  which  ten  acres 
might  be  electrified  almost  in  an  instant !  Now 
my  father's  land  wanted  improvement  as  much 
as  most  arable  and  pasture  in  France,  but  the 
hackneyed  mode  of  manure  was  not  for  a  man  of 
genius.  He  caught  the  new  idea,  and  cherish- 
ed it  till  it  served  him  as  favourites  do  kings, 
occupying  his  royal  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other.  Oh  !  could  he  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  into  England,  how  would  it  immortalize 
his  fame  !  An  idea  of  which  my  father  was  very 
fond.  But  the  Star  was  silent  as  to  the  quo 
modo  ;  and  no  other  method  occurring  to  my  fa- 
ther,, but  of  rubbing  up,  and  conducting  down, 
the  necessary  mass  of  electric  fluid,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  proper  manner  of  procuring 
an  apparatus  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  ma- 
chine was  in  all  respects  a  common  one,  except 
in  the  bulk,  which  was  to  be  enormous.  Half  a 
ton  of  iron  wire  and  small  iron  chain,  was  the 
least  that  could  be  wanted  to  diffuse  the  fluid 
with  sufficient  dispatch  and  regularity :  But  this 
ingenious  and  immortal  scheme  was  ruined  by 
the  want  of  philosophic  comprehension  in  the 
under  labourers.  The  glass  cylinder,  three  feet 
diameter  and  six  high,  was  smashed  to  atoms  ; 
much  mischief  was  done  amongst  glass  legs  and 
sticks  of  sealing-wax,  and  my  father  found  at 
once  his  scheme  ruined,  and  himself  involved  in 
a  new  debt  of  seventy  pounds. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear  Wallace,  that  in  speak- 
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ing  thus  of  my  father,  I  intend  any  contempt  of 
science,  especially  chemical,  which  I  adore ;  but 
of  the  hasty  conclusions  from  one  or  few  experi- 
ments, of  the  eternal  adoption  of  system,  conse- 
quently of  its  eternal  variation,  I  have  seen  so 
much  in  my  father,  that  I  consider  it  as  the 
weakness  of  philosophy.  There  was  a  time  when 
my  father  knew  the  nerves  to  be  cylindric  tubes 
filled  with  an  invisible  fluid  :  There  was  a  time 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  they  were  elastic  chords, 
vibrating  like  fiddle-strings.  A  year  had  not 
passed  away,  but  they  became  slender  filaments 
admirably  adapted  to  convey  sensation  by  a  some- 
thing like  vermicular  motion  ;  the  nervous  fluid 
became  nervous  influence  :  This  influence  was 
soon  known  to  be  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  fila- 
ments the  best  of  all  possible  conductors.  #  At 
this  instant,  however,  he  is  rather  of  opinion, 
that  the  nerves  are  not  concerned  in  the  business 
of  sensation  any  way  whatever.  But  was  this 
all,  Wallace  ;  had  my  father  nothing  worse  than 
a  feeble  judgment  and  capricious  imagination, 
how  thankfully  could  I  overlook  his  vanities,  his 
hobby-horses  !  Oh  !  had  he  but  the  social  af- 
fections, the  common  charities  of  life,  or  was  he 
adorned  with  integrity— all  else  might  be  for- 
given ;  but,  dear  James,  this  is  too  tender  and 
delicate  a  subject,  even  for  the  ear  of  friendship. 
Thine, 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Borfield,  July  6,  1787- 
Of  the  subject  of  your  last  I  shall  say  nothing, 
for  I  know  nothing  proper  to  say.  It  is  so  un- 
common to  find  men  of  science,  men  of  art — of 
little  art — that  I  hope  you  are  mistaken  in  the 
last  charge ;  and  if  you  are  not,  I  hope  it  will 
serve  to  fix  the  solid  virtue  of  integrity  in  your 
own  breast  as  on  a  rock.  I  told  you  I  was  learn- 
ing to  restrain  the  headstrong  passions  of  youth. 
Indulgence  is  not  for  poverty.  Of  the  four  maid- 
servants who  labour  in  this  mansion,  the  second 
in  rank  has  sparkling  black  eyes,  an  alluring 
shape,  a  modest  and  engaging  exterior.  A  young 
man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  do,  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  look  often  upon  such  an  object,  with- 
out falling  more  or  less  in  love.  No  sooner  did 
I  begin  to  feel  myself  assaulted,  than  I  set  rea- 
son to  work,  who  told  me  of  the  folly  of  it  in 
very  strong  terms. 

If,  says  she,  you  propose  nothing  more  than 
amusement,  or  the  generation  of  voluptuous 
fancies,  and  imagine  you  can  stop  when  you 
please,  govern  and  curb  as  you  please,  you  are 
no  small  fool :  If  you  propose  to  marry,  it  will 
be  a  folly  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  if  to  seduce, 
you  unite  folly  with  dishonesty.  These  conclu- 
sions were  just ;  I  felt  their  full  force,  yet  the 
generation  of— fancies  would  begin  in  the  very 


teeth  of  reason  herself.  I  must,  however,  do 
Rachael  justice ;  she  made  no  advances,  used  no 
arts  of  allurement ;  and  once,  when  I  assumed 
libertinism  enough  to  talk  a  little  roguishly,  and 
snatch  a  kiss,  she  desired  me  very  modestly  not 
to  take  such  liberties  with  her,  for  she  was  not 
what  I  took  her  for.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  answer- 
ed I,  Mrs  Rachael ;  for  I  take  you  for  an  agree- 
able, modest  girl,  and  think  you  much  in  the 
right  to  repress  my  impertinence,  and  that  of 
every  other  coxcomb. 

By  my  soul,  Holman,  I  said  this  honestly, 
with  the  view  of  strengthening  her  virtuous  pro- 
pensities, even  against  myself.  How  Rachael 
understood  it,  I  can  only  guess  ;  but  she  blush- 
ed crimson  deep,  said  nothing,  and  avoided  me 
with  care.  This  pleased  me  when  reason  was 
predominant,  and  vexed  me  when  she  was  not ; 
for  I  observe,  this  queen  of  us,  that  is  or  ought 
to  be,  does  not  keep  her  state  so  steadily  as  might 
be  wished.  There  are  moments  when  she  would 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  being  deposed  by  the 
most  loyal  of  us — if  opportunity  conspired  with 
treason.  I  ascribed  Rachael's  behaviour  to  sim- 
ple chastity,  and  hope  I  am  not  deceived,  not- 
withstanding a  little  accident  that  happened 
some  days  since. 

We  are  a  most  regular  family  here.  At  three 
we  dine ;  at  four  the  ladies  retire ;  pipes  are 
brought  in,  and  a  fresh  bottle  ;  at  five  the  jus- 
tice takes  a  nap,  I  a  walk,  and  my  friend  Tho- 
mas takes  his  way  to  the  skittle-ground.  One 
day  that  I  had  begun  my  walk,  I  found  I  had 
more  inclination  to  the  library,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  occupied  by  Master  Thomas  : 
He  was  sitting  in  my  chair;  on  his  right  lay 
the  Principia,  on  his  left  the  Encyclopedie,  on 
his  knee  sat  Rachael.  The  gentle  maid  set  up 
a  gentle  scream,  and  ran  out  with  the  flush  of 
chastity  upon  her  cheek. 

Hang  you,  says  Thomas,  who  thought  o'  your 
being  back  so  soon  ?  but  mum ;  and  off  went 
Thomas. 

I  talked  to  my  worthy  friend  over  our  next 
private  bottle,  much  in  the  same  manner  reason 
had  talked  to  me;  but  Thomas  damned  all 
preaching  by  the  lump,  and  bade  me  keep  my 
advice  for  my  own  use,  and  not  poach  upon  his 
grounds. 

That  will  I  not  indeed,  friend  Thomas.  Ra- 
chael blushes,  and  shuns  me  ;  besides,  the  poor 
girl  has  not  been  well  for  several  days.  Thank 
Heaven  !  I  grow  divinely  indolent :  I  have  not 
passion  enough  to  impel  me  to  evil. 

James  Wallace. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Borfield,  July  15,  1787- 
Intent,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  properties  of  matter,  I  would 
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not  interrupt  your  awful  studies,  by  obliging 
you  to  the  cold  formality  of  regular  correspond- 
ence. Write  when  you  please ;  freedom  is  the 
soul  of  friendship.  All  I  am  afraid  of  is,  you 
are  too  great  a  philosopher  to  be  pleased  with 
love,  and  the  dull  detail  of  what  passes  in  com- 
mon life :  If  so,  inform  me,  and  1  will  enter- 
tain you  with  stories  of  Archimedes,  and  Simon 
the  magician,  the  first  aerostat  upon  record. 
Hear  noAv  of  the  poor  Rachael. 

Mr  Willis,  the  family  apothecary,  noticed  the 
poor  girl's  illness,  and  gave  her  medicines  :  she 
was  sickly  still,  and  even  began  to  swell.  A 
tympany  in  virgins  is  almost  as  rare  a  disease  as 
pregnancy ;  the  doctor  considered  the  symptoms ; 
he  considered  her  eyes,  they  spoke  the  language 
of  perfect  modesty ;  her  ruby  lips  uttered  the 
very  breath  of  chastity  :  it  must  be  a  tympanic 

swelling,  or  emphisema — or  But  Rachael 

found  it  necessary  to  trust  a  part  of  her  secret 
to  her  bedfellow,  who,  being  hard-favoured  and 
extremely  virtuous,  carried  it  to  Madam  Gam- 
idge. 

Alas  !  since  men  undo — and  women  betray — 
who  can  poor  virgins  trust  ? 

Against  the  chastity  of  Madam  Gamidge,  no- 
body that  I  know  of  had  offended,  even  in 
thought.  She  is  happy  in  a  clouded  majesty 
of  countenance,  capable  of  strangling  a  loose 
thought  in  its  birth :  she  is  happy  also  in  an  in- 
nate virtue,  which  supplies  her  with  inexhaus- 
tible anger  against  young  and  beautiful  offen- 
ders, and  peculiarly  happy  in  a  strong  and  man- 
ly eloquence,  wherewith  she  chastises  them. 

You  w  ,  says  she  to  poor  Eachael,  (for 

she  pays  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage,)— how  durst  you  have  the  impudence  to 
do  such  a  thing  in  my  house  ? 

Rachael  expressed  nothing  but  astonishment. 

Come,  says  madam,  none  of  your  affections  of 
modesty,  and  such  stuff ;  they  won't  pass  upon 
me :  I  knows  all ;  Mary  has  told  me  all. 

Rachael  was  ready  to  sink. 

What  vile  man  have  you  been  connected  with, 
you  abominable  strumpet  ?  Tell  me,  for  I  will 
know. 

Poor  Rachael  answered  nothing. 

Madam  Gamidge  proceeded  to  hurl  her  thun- 
der-bolts so  profusely,  and  spoke  with  such  gross 
malignity,  that  the  humble  Rachael  became  in- 
dignant, scorned  to  answer,  and  withdrew  from 
her  tempestuous  mistress— unordered — unal- 
lowed. 

This  was  not  to  be  borne.  Madam  Gamidge, 
with  all  the  furies  in  her  face,  ran  to  the  jus- 
tice's apartment,  who  was  smoking  a  morning 
pipe  in  all  the  calmness  of  law,  whilst  I  was  ex- 
plaining to  him,  qui  tarn  and  prcmwiire.  Ma- 
dam Gamidge's  complaint  was  a  little  precipi- 
tate, and  rather  indistinct ;  but,  in  the  law  phrase, 
it  formed  three  counts  :  First,  Rachael  had  de- 
filed her  house :  Secondly,  Rachael  had  dared 


to  look  modest ;  and  lastly,  Rachael  had  offend- 
ed by  her  silence. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  justice  had  found, 
both  before  and  since  his  being  in  the  commis- 
sion, is  to  keep  the  peace  in  his  own  house. 
Passive  obedience  is  the  only  infallible  means, 
and  the  justice  has  recourse  to  it  upon  all  occa- 
sions, when  it  can  be  practised  without  injuring 
his  ease  or  his  consequence.  The  culprit  was 
ordered  before  him,  and  Madam  Gamidge  ha- 
ving adjusted  his  neckcloth  and  wig,  he  began 
with  proper  gravity,  thus : — 

Rachael  Potts,  you  stands  indicted  before  me, 
Thomas  Gamidge,  Esq.  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum,  for  the  wicked  and  heinous  sin  of  for- 
nication. Rachael  Potts,  I  suppose  you  knows 
what  fornication  is  ?  I  hopes  I  have  no  occasion 
to  instruct  you  in  the  nature  of  it :  it  is  a  thing 
abhorred  by  God  and  man,  and  nobody  never 
commits  it  without  lustful  and  evil  desires. 

And  all  manner  of  concupuscence,  you  nasty- 
slut,  adds  Madam  Gamidge. 

What  say  you,  Rachael  Potts,  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? — Rachael  answered  only  with  tears,  and 
she  was  beautiful  in  tears. — Howsomever,  con- 
tinues the  magistrate,  as  the  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel,  and  what  is  done  can't  be  un- 
done, upon  proper  behaviour  I  may  in  some 
sort  overlook  your  share  of  the  guilt,  because, 
as  I  say,  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel ;  but  I  shall 
direct  the  power  that  is  vested  in  me  by  the 
King's  Majesty  against  the  wicked  wretch  that 
seduced  you.  He  shall  know  what  it  is  to  break 
the  law  in  my  house,  and  under  my  own  nose, 
and  upon  the  body  of  my  own  proper  domestic. 
He  shall  marry  you,  Rachael,  and  make  you  an 
honest  woman. 

God  forgive  me  !  says  madam ;  so  we  shall 
have  all  the  young  hussies  in  the  house  and 
neighbourhood  with  child  to  get  them  husbands. 
I  say  husbands  too  !  No,  indeed,  Mr  Gamidge, 
I  will  have  them  both  punished  soundly.  Let 
the  slut  be  whipt,  I  say,  and  the  man  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction. 

My  dear,  the  Holy  Scripture  says,  In  thy 
judgments,  0  man,  remember  mercy. 

Don't  tell  me  of  mercy  ;  what  is  mercy  good 
for,  but  to  encourage  wickedness  ?  And  what 
are  you  a  justice  of  peace  for,  but  as  how  to 
afflict  the  law  ?— Don't  stand  puling  and  sobbing 
there,  Mrs  Modesty  ;  but  tell  his  worship  all 
about  it — do,  hussy. 

But  for  this,  all  Madam  Gamidge's  eloquence 
was  too  weak.  Tears  were  still  Rachael's  only- 
answer  ;  they  were,  indeed,  sufficient  to  soften 
men  and  marble,  but  women's  hearts  are  ada- 
mant. Madam  Gamidge  insisted  upon  her  mit- 
timus, and  I  know  not  how  far  the  justice's 
principle  of  peace  might  have  led  him,  had  I  not 
respectfully  whispered  in  the  lady's  ear — It  was 
against  the  law.  This  was  an  authority  too 
formidable  to  be  resisted,  because  the  justice 
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having  once  before  indulged  his  lady—against 
the  iaw_the  court  of  King's  Bench  had  just 
taken  the  matter  into  consideration.  Madam 
Gamidge,  therefore,  answered,  I  was  a  fool,  and 
left  the  room  in  a  passion,  and  the  court  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed. 

It  never  came  certainly  to  my  knowledge, 
whether  the  justice  had  so  ordered  the  matter 
previously  with  his  lady ;  hut  it  is  certain  he 
chose  for  his  next  inquisition  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  when  madam  and  Miss  Gamidge  had 
taken  the  chariot  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs  Bennet 
when  I  was  gone  my  evening  walk,  and  friend 
Thomas  to  his  usual  amusement,  the  skittle- 
ground. 

Rachael,  says  the  kindly-hearted  magistrate, 
I  wants  to  talk  with  you  mildly  now,  more 
liker  a  friend  than  a  justice  o'  peace.  Here  you 
have  lost  your  chastity  now,  and  pray  what 
have  you  got  by  it  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  but 
shame.  This  comes  of  pretty  girls  fixing  their 
affections  upon  low  people,  and  so  they  bears 
the  scandal,  because  they  can't  pay  for  hiding 
it.  If  a  man  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  I  sees  no 
great  harm.  I  dares  to  say,  Rachael,  you  have 
been  imprudent,  very  imprudent ;  the  footman, 
perhaps  ? 

No — no— no,  sir,  says  Rachael. 

Or  the  coachman,  may  be  ? 

No — no — no  indeed,  sir. 

Well— don't  cry  and  sob,  and  break  thy  lit- 
tle heart  for  what's  past  and  done.    I  declare 
thee  makes  me  as  tender-hearted  as  a  chicken. 
•  Oh !  your  worship  is  too  kind — too  good. 

No — no  ;  I  would  be  kind,  though,  Rachael, 
very  kind ;  thou  canst  not  think  how  kind,  my 

pretty  little  rogue,  if  Come  hither,  child. 

What  red,  pouting  lips  !  sweet  little  rogue  !  I 
must  taste  the  balsam.  Fool !  what  dost  make 
such  ado  about  ? 

Oh !  dear  sir,  you  fright  me  to  death  ! 

Pretty  blushing  rogue  !  What  a  soft  swelling 
bosom  !  Come,  sit  down  upon  my  knee— nay, 
prithee— don't  be  a  fool— Zoons  !  damn  the 
wench— she  has  trod  upon  my  sore  toe. 

Oh!  dear  sir,  pray  forgive  me— I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  you ;  but  you  terrified  me  out  of 
my  senses. 

Damn  your  senses  ! — Oh  !  curse  the  wench. 
I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  forgive- 
ness. 

Sit  down  then ;  the  pain's  going  off.  Come 
hither  gently  now.  Slacken  my  neckcloth — ■ 
there— Anything,  you  say,  for  forgiveness-? — 
sweet  rogue — give  me  a  kiss  then. 

Good  your  worship,  don't  ask  me.  I  would 
do  anything  in  the  world  that's  innocent  and 
lawful. 

The  girl's  a  fool.  Pray,  Mrs  Modesty,  what 
innocent  thing  was  you  about  when  hey  ? 

Dear !  your  worship ;  he  is  not  a  married  man, 
and  he  promised  to  marry  me  when  it  was  con- 
venient. 


Who  ?  who  promised  ? 

Good  your  worship,  don't  ask  me. 

What  will  you  say  to  the  parish  officers? 
Will  they  mind  your  whimpering  ?  I  would 
stand  your  friend  now  ;  I  would  make  the  ras- 
cal marry  you,  or  do  worse ;  and  I  would  save 
you  from  disgrace  :  but  what  should  I  trouble 
myself  for  about  a  girl  that  has  no  kindness,  no 
gratitude  ? 

Dear !  your  worship,  I  would  have  all  sorts  of 
kindness  but  one  ;  and  that  is— is— is— so  like 
in— in— incense— God  would  never  forgive  me. 

Incense— girl  ?— prithee  don't  sob  so— What 
dost  mean  ? 

I  see  your  worship  must  know  some  time, 
and  now's  as  good  as  any  time :  It  breaks  my 
heart  to  tell ;  but  it  was  Mr  Tho— Tho— mas. 

The  justice  was  struck  dumb. 

I  hope  your  worship  will  forgive  us,  says  Ra- 
chael, falling  upon  her  knees ;  for  we  did  not  do 
it  for  wickedness— but  out  of  pure  love. 

A  dog  !  and  did  he  promise  to  marry  you  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  did ;  and  we  broke  a  ring, 
else  he  should  not  have  touched  me  for  the 
world. 

Go  your  ways,  says  the  justice — I  shall  con- 
sider of  it. 

The  justice  retired  to  his  little  smoking- 
room,  called  for  his  pipe,  took  down  Burn,  and 
began  to  study  and  smoke  with  great  ardour. 
In  the  law  part  of  the  business  he  found  obscu- 
rity enough  ;  but  his  greatest  perplexity  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  respective 
dignities  of  father,  master,  and  magistrate,  after 
his  pretty  little  condescensions  with  Rachael. 
It  is  true,  he  had  the  best  of  wives  ;  but  the  best 
of  wives  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  some  sort 
of  secrets  ;  and  he  was  terribly  afraid,  if  he  did 
not  make  Madam  Gamidge  his  confidante  from 
pure  affection,  Rachael  might  one  day  from  pure 
revenge,  unless  he  softened  matters,  which  he 
was  therefore  determined  to  do,  as  much  as  his 
too  virtuous  lady  would  permit :  it  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  Mrs  Gamidge  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  her  son's  share  in  the  business  ; 
and  he  chose  for  it  the  sweet  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  senses,  unruffled  by  storm,  just 
begin  to  find  themselves  awake. 

Mr  Gamidge,  says  madam,  you  surprises  me 
out  of  my  senses.  I  can't  think  how  it  can  be : 
I  can't  think  how  Tommy  could  learn  so  much 
wickedness* 

My  dear  Mrs  Gamidge,  how  can  you  be  so 
ignorant  ?  Why,  nature,  my  dear,  nature  teaches 
it. 

Don't  tell  me,  Mr  Gamidge;  it's  blasphemous 
to  say  nature  teaches  wickedness. 

My  dear  Mrs  Gamidge,  you  mistakes  the 
matter.  Nature  teaches  only  the  thing  :  Man 
makes  the  wickedness— that  is  law. 

I'm  sure  I  thought  Tommy  had  not  known 
a  man  from  a  woman  :  but  I'll  tongue- walk  him 
—that  I  will.    The  nasty  slut  taught  him,  if  a 
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body  knew  all ;  but  I'll  have  it  all  out  of  him, 
I  will. — She  rose  to  put  this  pious  resolve  into 
Execution  ;  and  as  ladies  are  known  to  be  pecu- 
liarly addicted  to — eloquence  in  a  morning,  she 
gave  Tommy  as  pretty  an  half-hour's  lecture  as 
you  would  wish  to  hear. 

Tommy  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  did  and 
undid  the  button  andloop  six-and-twenty  times, 
according  to  Miss  Gamidge's  account. — At 
length  Tommy  began  to  be  impatient,  and  said, 
Why,  mother — sure  you  be  beside  yourself — 
here's  a  noise  about  a  nut ! 

A  nut !  God  grant  me  patience !  a  nut !  cried 
Madam  Gamidge ;  a  gentleman  of  your  family 
and  fortune  for  to  go  for  to  demean  himself  with 
such  dowdies ! 

Nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  mother,  there  be  as 
pretty  girls  in  stuffs  as  in  silks ;  and  I  can't 
think  why  a  man  should  be  proud  and  squea- 
mish. 

Oh  !  says  she,  the  boy  was  sure  changed  in 
the  cradle !  such  vulgar  conceptions  !  he  can't  be 
my  son. 

Eh  !  why,  mother — be  you  so  aligant — and 
high-born — and  high-bred  ? 

Go  your  ways,  you  impurence,  and  presume 
to  come  no  more  into  my  presence,  till  you 
knows  how  to  behave. 

Pretty  well  got  o'er,  thinks  Tom,  as  he  has 
since  told  me ;  I  wish  I  had  it  out  with  father ; 
but  the  magistrate'sreprehension  was  more  grave 
and  solemn  : — Son  Thomas,  says  he,  you  knows 
how  I  have  brought  you  up,  from  your  youth 
up,  in  gain  and  godliness.  You  never  kept  no 
bad  company,  nor  went  to  taverns,  nor  to  bad 
houses,  nor  to  play-houses,  and  Sadler's- Wells  ; 
and  I  have  bought  you  an  estate,  meaning  as 
you  should  be  a  gentleman ;  whereas,  instead 
of  that,  you  keeps  company  with  excisemen  and 
farmers,  and  frequents  tippling-houses  and  skit- 
tles, whereby  your  morals  are  corrupted ;  and  so 
you  comes  home  and  defiles  young  maidens,  and 
all  manner  of  abominations. 

Father,  says  Thomas,  have  you  done  ? 

No,  replies  the  justice ;  but  you  be  soon  tired 
of  hearing  good  things :  howsoever,  it's  my  duty 
to  tell  you  what's  right,  and  then,  if  you  acts 
contrary,  you  be  to  answer  for  it.  In  the  first 
place,  1  tell  you  you  have  broke  the  command- 
ments, which  be  of  God.  Secondly,  you  have 
broke  the  laws  of  this  here  land,  whereof  you 
are  born  an  unworthy  member,  which  said  laws 
I  am  bound  to  uphold. 

Zounds  !  father,  you  be  enough  to  drive  a 
body  mad ;  as  if  it  was  murder,  or  high-treason, 
to  kiss  a  pretty  wench,  or  I  was  the  only  body 
as  did  it !  I  wonder,  father,  if  you  did  not  do 
as  much  when  you  was  young : — and  i'cod  (with 
an  arch  look)  it's  my  belief  you  would  not  run 
away  now  from  a  blushing  little  rogue,  for  all 
you're  inflicted  with  the  gout. 

The  justice  bit  his  thumb. 


Besides,,  father,  if  a  man  can  afford  it,  I  sees 
no  harm. 

To  be  sure,  says  the  justice,  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference ;  but  the  girl  says  you  promised  to  mar- 
ry her. 

I  did,  father ;  I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  mat- 
ter ;  one  says  anything  to  bring  'em  to,  when 
one's  in  the  humour. 

Then  you  don't  design  to  keep  your  word  ? 

That's  the  very  thing,  father,  I  want  to  ask 
your  advice  upon ;  it's  honester  to  keep  one's 
word,  is  not  it  ? 

That  sort  of  honesty's  out  of  fashion,  Tom. 

More's  the  pitv,  father ;  but  isn't  it  more 
lawful  ?  And  be  nt  you  bound  to  uphold  the 
law  ? 

The  justice  gnawed  his  thumb. 

Rachael's  of  low  degree,  to  be  sure,  continues 
Tom.  What  then  ?  she'll  spend  less.  Mayhap 
you  would  marry  me  to  a  fine  madam,  all  diz- 
zened  out  wi'  lace  and  feathers ;  I'd  as  leave  be 
hanged,  father.  They  be  so  dainty,  and  frum- 
pish, and  extravagant :  why,  the  very  clothes 
upon  the  backs  o'  them  costs  more  in  a  year, 
than  would  serve  Rachael  and  I  to  keep  house 
with.  And  then  how  they  smell,  father !  now 
Rachael  never  smells  o'  nothing  but  what's  na- 
tural. I  should  be  as  happy  as  the  day's  long, 
if  you  would  give  your  consent,  and  mother 
would  no'  make  a  din.  Do,  father;  I'll  never 
do  anything  to  disoblige  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live ;  and  Rachael  would  be  more  handier  about 
you  than  sister,  when  you  ha'  got  the,  gout. 

It's  a  nice  point,  Tom,  a  nice  point.  Honour 
of  the  family  !  It's  a  nice  point  between  honour 
and  honesty.  Your  mother  will  be  all  for  ho- 
nour, Tom ;  but  go  your  way,  Tom,  I'll  see 
what's  to  be  done. 

At  supper,  Mr  Thomas  being  absent,  for  he 
did  not  choose  to  face  his  mother  at  present,  the 
justice  had  the  courage  to  mention  his  son's  de- 
sire; and,  hang  it,  adds  the  justice,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to't :  I  think  the  lad's  not 
made  for  your  gentry,  he'll  be  happier  and  let 
him  have  his  own  way. 

Madam  Gamidge  was  struck  dumb  with  the 
proposition.  So  does  I  think  so  too,  says  Miss 
Gamidge,  for  brother  is  not  used  to  ladies  ;  and 
you  know,  mamma,  if  a  person  marries  inferior, 
why  then,  there's  always  a  deal  of  gratitude  for 
one's  raising  'em,  and  they  strive  to  please  and 
humour  one  more. 

Grant  me  patience,  says  Madam  Gamidge, 
are  you,  too,  imbued  with  such  vulgar  ideas  ? 
What !  I  supposes  you  have  some  inferior  per- 
son you  wants  to  bestow  yourself  and  fortune 
upon  ?  Nobody  but  me  has  a  mind  that's  equal 
to  their  station.  Who  would  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family  if  I  did  not  ?  A  gentleman 
marry  his  own  trull !  God  forgive  me  !  I'll  never 
hear  of  no  such  thing  while  my  name's  Madam 
Gamidge. 

To  such  a  la  reine  le  veut,  there  could  be  no 
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opposition,  and  madam  talked  her  half  hour 
with  more  than  common  dignity.  So  rests  the 
matter  at  present.  Spare  me  the  trouble  of  any- 
more narration,  if  it  offends  your  philosophic 
gravity ;  otherwise  I  shall  continue  my  imper- 
tinence, whether  I  hear  from  you  or  no. 

James  Wallace. 


nally  belongs  to  two  French  gentlemen  j  but,  I 
believe,  my  father  designs  to  disguise  it,  and 
call  it  the  system  of  Hermes  Holman,  philoso- 
phus,  et  systematum  factor,  Britannus. 
Adieu. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  July  24,  1787. 
Not  to  laugh,  I  leave  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  school ;  not  to  be  pleased, 
unless  with  wisdom  as  ponderous  as  lead,  I  leave 
to  the  Lords  Spiritual ;  and  give  you,  by  these 
mandates,  James  Wallace,  a  licence  to  discom- 
pose my  philosophic  muscles  as  much  and  as 
often  as  you  please,  provided  you  do  not  require 
a  return  in  kind,  or  any  return,  save  at  my  va- 
cations. My  father,  you  know,  has  assigned  me 
the  dignified  post  of  his  coadjutor,  and  of  Na- 
ture's, when  she  appears  to  require  it ;  and  if  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  deserve  the  good  graces  of 
this  fair  lady,  I  hope  in  time  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  her  privy-council,  but  I  cannot  ex- 
pect this,  without  serving  her  night  and  day. 
This,  by  way  of  apology  for  not  doing  some 
things  which  you  may  imagine  I  ought  to  do. 

I  have  not,  of  late,  however,  had  so  much 
correspondence  with  my  goddess  as  I  could  wish, 
my  devotions  having  been  interrupted,  as  devo- 
tion often  is,  by  a  mere  mortal  woman,  a  sister 
of  my  mother  s,  a  widow,  who  died  a  month 
since,  leaving  behind  her  a  personal  fortune  of 
2300/.  In  our  house  lay  all  her  relationship ;  but 
as  she  knew  the  economy  of  this  our  house,  she 
thought  proper  to  make  her  will,  bequeathing 
her  substance  by  a  sort  of  datus  prudentissimo  ; 
but,  lest  I  should  not  be  found  by  this  direc- 
tion, she  set  my  name  to  it  at  full  length. 

This  event  has,  for  a  time,  suspended  our  al- 
tercations domestical;  for  though  my  mother 
was  extremely  splenetic  at  first,  she  now  seems 
to  settle  in  the  opinion,  that,  except  to  herself, 
the  bequest  could  not  have  been  better  bestow- 
ed. My  father  also  finds  reason  to  believe,  that 
I  am  not  so  totally  a  blockhead  as  he  had  once 
conceived. 

On  the  part  of  my  dear  mamma,  this  has  been 
effected  by  a  large  addition  to  her  wardrobe,  and 
a  few  elegant  toys.  All  women  love  toys,  James 
Wallace  ;  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this 
day  I  believe,  the  rule  has  been  without  excep- 
tion. On  the  part  of  my  father,  by  100/.  ster- 
ling, which  has  paid  the  wreck  of  that  unfortu- 
nate day,  and  leaves  an  agreeable  remainder  for 
the  privy-purse  ;  besides  this,  I  have  listened  at- 
tentively to  a  new  system  of  all  created  things, 
which  has  thrown,  or  is  to  throw,  gravitation, 
and  other  Newtonian  absurdities,  out  of  the 
window  into  the  street.    The  property  origin 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Carlisle,  July  31,  1787- 
You  will  be  surprised,  dear  Holman,  that  I 
am  where  I  am ;  perhaps  you  will  be  angry  al- 
so ;  but  first  hear  me,  and  then  condemn  or  ap- 
plaud, as  to  your  judgment  shall  seem  meet. 
You  remember  in  what  state  my  last  letter  left 
things  at  Borfield.  Rachael,  because  she  could 
not  be  sent  to  jail,  was  returned  upon  the  hands 
of  her  grandmother ;  my  friend  Thomas  desert- 
ed the  house,  and  even  the  skittle-ground  ;  the 
little  harmony  that  used  to  subsist  amongst  us 
was  gone,  and  a  sullen  dignified  gloom  touched 
our  tongues,  and  sat  upon  our  countenances. 

One  day  the  justice  desired  my  company  in 
his  little  room,  and  having  lighted  our  pipes,— 
Mr  Wallace,  says  he,  I  have  not  had  a  comfort- 
able pipe,  and  hardly  a  comfortable  hour,  since 
this  ugly  affair  fell  out.  You  sees  how  things 
are  now,  and  what  a  deal  of  miscomfort  chil- 
dren brings  upon  their  fathers,  when  they  takes 
bad  ways.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  now, 
that  Tom,  a  lad  as  I  brought  up  so  carefully, 
should  turn  out  so,  and  now  he's  heir  to  the  fa^ 
mily,  and  there's  nobody  else  to  keep  up  its  ho- 
nour and  dignity  !  These  things,  Mr  Wallace, 
weighs  very  heavy  upon  me.  Give  me  your  ad- 
vice now ;  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

I  would  have  you  be  happy,  sir,  answered  I, 
and  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  other- 
wise. You  will  please  to  consider,  sir,  that  your 
son  has  fallen  into  a  natural  weakness,  but  not 
into  any  of  those  vices  that  disgrace  human  na- 
ture. 

I  made  this  speech  pretty  long,  and  the  spe- 
cimen will  shew  you  its  tendency.  The  justice 
seemed  to  be  relieved  by  it,  shaked  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  I  was  a  sensible  young  man. 
Yes,  yes,  says  he,  it's  true,  very  true,  it's  a  natural 
weakness ;  perhaps,  if  I  had  been  young,  I  might 
have  fallen  into  it  myself.  Man  is  frail,  Mr 
Wallace,  and  Rachael  alluring.  Well,  I'll  for- 
give Tom  that,  tell  him  so,  Mr  Wallace ;  but 
the  fool  wants  to  have  her  after  all.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ? 

I  cannot  presume,  sir,  to  give  you  advice  in 
such  delicate  points.  I  own  it  appears  to  me 
that  Mr  Thomas  will  not  be  happy  without 
her  ;  and,  I  believe,  it  was  upon  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  marriage  the  poor  girl  yielded  to  his 
wishes.  Now,  sir,  if  his  honour  and  happiness 
both  are  concerned  in  fulfilling  his  promise,  I 
own  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any 
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argument  on  the  other  side  that  ought  to  pre- 
vent it,  except  your  anger  and  dislike. 

The  magistrate  fell  into  a  proper  attitude  to 
consider  the  proposition  ;  had  a  reverie  of  five 
minutes,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

I  should  not,  dear  Holman,  have  given  this 
advice,  nor  any  advice  at  all,  but  have  left  this 
curious  family  to  its  own  mode  of  honour  and 
happiness,  but  that  my  friend  Thomas,  who  is 
really  an  honest,  well-meaning  young  man,  had 
opened  his  heart  to  me.  He  loved  the  young 
woman,  he  said,  and  the  young  woman  loved 
him ;  and  what  signified  all  the  riches  in  the 
world,  if  a  man  can't  have  what  he  likes  ? 

But,  says  I,  you  ought  to  obey  your  father 
and  mother. 

I  know  that,  you  fool,  replies  Tom ;  I  learn- 
ed it  in  my  Catechism.  What  then  ?  There  be 
things  they  ought  to  be  masters  in,  and  things 
not.  To  be  sure,  I  ought  to  do  as  they  bid  me 
in  things  lawful ;  but  it's  against  Gospel  to  mar- 
ry a  wife  as  one  can't  love,  because  one's  com- 
manded to  love  'em.  "  Thou  shalt  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  thy  wife."  There's 
scripture  now — answer  that. 

Mrs  Gamidge,  however,  was  the  only  person 
in  the  family  capable  of  contrivance  and  deci- 
sion. She  had  been  involved  in  the  business  of 
profound  thinking  several  days,  and  at  length 
conceived  a  most  refined  and  delicate  scheme, 
which,  but  for  my  obstinacy,  might  have  resto- 
red the  family  glory  and  harmony  to  its  pristine 
state. 

One  morning  she  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and 
came  to  find  me  in  the  library.  Mr  Wallace, 
says  she,  I  takes  you  now  to  be  as  sensible  a 
young  man  as  most  is  ;  and,  I  dares  to  say,  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  and  good- will  for 
one  as  does  you  a  kindness. 

I  hope,  madam,  it  will  never  be  in  the  power 
of  any  one  to  accuse  me  justly  of  ingratitude. 

No,  I  dares  say  not ;  you  seems  to  be  quite 
another  sort  of  body.  Now,  here's  this  affair  of 
Tommy's  gives  us  all  vast  concern ;  not  that  I 
values  the  expense  of  a  farthing  candle,  but  it's 
such  a  disgrace  for  a  gentleman.  Now,  I  thinks, 
you  might  serve  your  friend  and  yourself  into 
the  bargain. 

I  shall  certainly,  madam,  be  very  happy  in 
such  an  opportunity. 

Yes,  I  dares  to  say  you  will,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  me  for  putting  you  into  the  way  of  it. 

Certainly,  madam. 

I  assure  you,  I  don't  think  everybody  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  You  know  now 
that  Rachael's  a  decentish  sort  of  a  young  wo- 
man enough,  and  one  that's  rather  pretty. 

She  is,  madam,  very  pretty. 

Now,  for  all  she  has  gone  astray,  considering 
it  was  with  a  gentleman,  there's  not  so  much  in 
it ;  and  if  she  had  a  bit  of  a  fortune,  many  a 
one  would  jump  at  her,  for  all  this. 


I  dare  Bay  bo,  madam. 

I  believe  Mr  Gamidge  would  give  a  hundred 
pounds  down  with  her  to  any  young  man  that 
would  use  her  well.  Now,  I  was  thinking,  Mr 
Wallace,  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  you  ;  a  hun- 
dred pound 's  a  pretty  thing ;  you  might  set  up 
in  the  law  with  it,  and  be  Mr  Gamidge's  clerk, 
and  do  very  well  in  the  world. 

I  felt  the  blush  of  indignation  tinge  myNcheek, 
but  thinking  it  silly  to  answer  folly  with  indig- 
nation, I  only  replied,  I  thought  myself  too 
young  to  marry,  and,  though  I  was  poor,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  all  my  life,  I  should  still 
choose  to  have  the  getting  of  my  own  children. 

Madam  Gamidge  tossed  up  her  head,  said  it 
was  a  ridiculous  nicety  in  such  an  one  as  I, 
and  left  the  library.  She  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and,  without  further  preface,  said,  if  I 
was  so  squeamish  as  not  to  marry  the  young- 
woman,  and  many  of  my  betters  had  done  worse, 
still,  says  she,  you  may  father  the  child,  and 
nobody'll  know  no  better ;.  and  if  we  pays  all 
expenses,  what  harm  can  that  do  you  ? 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  madam  ;  it  cannot 
injure  your  son  because  he  has  a  fortune  ;  me 
it  might  utterly  undo ;  my  all  depends  upon 
character. 

Character,  indeed  !  I  says  character ;  a  law- 
yer talk  of  his  character  !  Well,  I  sees  what  sort 
of  man  you  be ;  everybody's  for  themselves  now- 
a-days.  When  I  was  young,  one  good  turn  de- 
served another.  Nobody  now  has  no  gratitude  ; 
so  I  sets  you  down  for  what  you  are,  Mr  Wal- 
lace ;  so  good-morrow  to  you. 

With  such  a  disposition  of  the  governess  of 
this  mansion,  I  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  my 
time  in  it  would  not  be  long :  I  even  debated 
whether  I  should  quietly  wait  my  dismission, 
or  seek  it.  The  matter  was  determined  by  a  way 
I  had  not  foreseen. — I  have  not  been  very  par- 
ticular in  my  communications  concerning  Miss 
Gamidge ;  for,  I  think,  it  is  a  law  in  the  code 
of  gallantry  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  a  lady  ; 
and,  upon  my  soul,  as  I  never  received  her  ad- 
vances without  confusion,  I  know  not  how  to 
talk  of  them  without  shame. — The  morning  had 
seen  me  embroiled  with  the  mother ;  the  even- 
ing was  destined  to  complete  my  hapless  catas- 
trophe. Miss  Gamidge  came  into  the  library 
whilst  I  was  there.  I  rose,  out  of  respect,  and 
was  going  out :  Oh,  Lord !  Mr  Wallace,  says 
she,  if  I'm  so  frightful  you  can't  bear  to  see  me, 
I'll  go  back. 

I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Gamidge ;  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  retire. 

So  I  thinks  you  always  do  whenever  I  comes 
anywhere. 

I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  Miss  Gamidge,  at 
being  treated  with  respect  ? 

I  don't  want  so  much  respect.  Have  you  any 
pretty  books  here,  such  as  I  should  like  to  read  ? 

The  Spectator  is  here,  ma'am,  the  World,  the 
Reflector,  Parental  Monitor. 
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What  are  all  they  about  ? 

The  duties  and  manners  of  social  life. 

Why,  I  knows  my  duty  well  enough.  Have 
you  any  about  love  ?  I  likes  vastly  to  read 
about  love  :  Don't  you  ?  But  I  fancies  not.  I 
thinks  you  are  not  indicted  to  ladies. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  offend  any.  Why  do 
you  think  so,  ma'am  ? 

Because  many's  the  time,  and  oft,  you  seem- 
ed to  shun  my  company,  when  I've  been  in  the 
garden,  and  up  and  down  ;  and  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  didn't  I  ask  you  to  fetch  a  walk 
in  the  evening  to  Miss  Cave's  ?  and  I  would 
have  walked  home  with  you,  and  you  wouldn't. 

I  thought  you  condescended  too  much,  Miss 
Gamidge. 

What's  that  to  you,  if  I  did  ?  But  that's  not 
it  •  it's  because  you  don't  like  me :  I  don't  know 
why.  I  am  sure  I  wishes  I  was  more  handsome 
and  agreeable.  Why,  you  looks  frighted  :  I 
dares  say  you  have  not  been  used  to  talk  much 
to  ladies. 

Not  to  such  ladies. 

Why,  if  I  condescends  a  little,  you  ought  to 
take  it  kinder,  I  think. 

You  are  very  good,  ma'am. 

Ay — but  do  you  think  so  now  in  good  ear- 
nest ?  My  mamma  told  me  the  talk  you  had  to- 
gether this  morning,  and  mortal  angry  she  is. 
Now,  I  thinks,  you  was  quite  right :  I  likes  a 
man  of  spirit.  A  fine  offer,  truly ;  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  wife  big  !  I  dares  to  say  there's 
many  a  lady  with  thousands,  if  they  knew  how 
handsome  and  genteel  you  was,  would  not  scorn 
you ;  for  love,  you  know,  never  minds  condi- 
tions. 

Don't  it  so,  miss  ?  says  Mrs  Gamidge,  enter- 
ing like  a  fury ;  but  I'll  condition  you,  I  will. 
Lord  have  mercy  !  but  for  me,  what  would  this 
poor  family  come  to  ?  The  son  going  to  marry 
a  maid-servant,  the  daughter  in  love  with  her 
father's  clerk !  I  have  suspected  it  some  time, 
you  low  creature,  you.  Walk  down,  forward 
miss  ;  I'll  take  care  of  you  :  And  as  to  you,  you 
ungrateful  wretch,  to-morrow  morning's  the 
last  hour  you  have  to  stay  in  this  house,  that's 
pos. 

Whilst  the  lovely  Miss  Gamidge  was  pouring 
forth  her  dear  effusions,  I  was  putting  up  a  si- 
lent petition  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  me  ; 
and  now  the  end  was  obtained,  I  did  not  like 
the  means*  But  it  is  no  uncommon  capriccio 
of  fortune,  to  make  one  man  pay  for  the  follies 
of  another. 

In  the  silence  of  the  night  I  meditated  a  most 
excellent  speech,  adapted  to  exculpate  myself, 
without  wounding  the  young  lady's  delicacy ; 
but,  when  I  appeared  in  the  morning  before  the 
venerable  tribunal,  neither  the  magistrate  nor 
the  magistrate's  lady  would  hear  it.  She  pour- 
ed forth  a  rich  torrent  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  emporium  near  London  Bridge ;  and 
flinging  at  me,  rather  than  presenting,  a  twenty- 


pound  bank-note,  Take  your  dirty  wages,  says 
she  ;  it's  ten  times  more  than  you  deserve  ;  and 
I  hopes  I  shall  never  hear  about  you  no  more 
as  long  as  I  live. 

I  pocketed  the  note,  with  great  prudence  and 
great  disdain  ;  and,  without  taking  any- notice 
of  the  lady,  I  bowed  to  the  justice,  and  said  to 
him, — I  would  wish  you  peace  and  happiness, 
sir  ;  but,  unless  you  would  take  the  trouble  to 
govern  your  own  family,  the  wish  will  be  vain. 
If  heaven  gave  you  felicity  to-day,  the  passions  of 
your  lady  would  destroy  it  to-morrow.  As  I  went 
out  I  heard  something  about  assurance,  which 
I  did  not  regard. — I  took  up  my  residence  for 
that  day  at  the  Harrow,  where  my  friend  Tho- 
mas came  in  the  afternoon  to  console  me ;  and 
where  he  told  me  in  confidence  he  would  be 
married  in  a  week,  let  the  old  folks  take  it  how 
they  would. 

Having  communed,  as  wise  men  do,  with  my 
own  thoughts,  and  finding  little  hope  of  employ- 
ment in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  I  determined 
to  try  my  fortune  at  Carlisle.  I  know,  indeed,  I 
cannot  expect  success  in  the  law,  but  from  time 
and  accident :  I  hope  for  the  accident,  and 
whilst  I  wait,  shall  indulge  myself  in  nature's 
primitive  luxuries,  roots  and  water.  I  have 
taken  two  rooms  in  a  by- street,  and  over  the 
door  of  one  have  affixed  a  brass  plate,  inscribed, 
Wallace,  attorney. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  acquisition,  and 
am  happy  to  hear  the  use  you  put  it  to.  I  wish- 
ed to  have  thrown  myself  into  your  arms,  dear 
Holman,  to  be  advised  and  consoled ;  but,  fear- 
ing the  nature  of  your  counsel,  and  not  choosing 
to  interrupt  your  present  fair  prospect  of  fami- 
ly harmony,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  for  you, 
and  for  myself,  not  to  indulge  in  that  pleasure. 
Adieu. 

James  Wallace. 

Direct  to  me,  at  Mr  Brown's,  weaver,  in  Cass 
Street. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  August  9,  1787- 
I  laugh  at  thee,  James  Wallace.  Thy  situ- 
ation in  a  by-street ;  thy  well-known  name  and 
fame ;  thy  brass  plate ;  thy  roots  and  water ; 
and  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  in  thy  pocket ;  all 
these  conjunctions  must  force  thee  a  way  into 
the  wealthiest  regions  of  the  law.  I  have  my 
projects,  too,  James  Wallace ;  and,  I  trust,  of 
a  better  complexion  than  thine,  at  least  of  a  dif- 
ferent, for  roots  and  water  make  no  part  of 
them  ;  but  as  these  projects  are  not  yet  ripe,  I 
will  suffer  thee  to  starve  one  or  two  half  years 
at  Carlisle  till  they  are. 

In  former  days,  James  Wallace,  when  man- 
kind was  incrusted  all  over  with  virtuous  inno- 
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cence  and  simplicity,  roots  and  water,  with  a 
few  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  were  sufficient  for  his 
maw  ;  but  our  wicked  forefathers  have  so  ha- 
bituated the  human  race  to  blood,  that  in  the 
very  caves  of  hermits,  within  thirty  degrees  of 
the  mid  sun,  you  will  now  find  flesh  and  wine. 
As  a  physician,  I  would  advise  you  to  use  just 
as  much  of  these  as  will  protract  your  existence 
for  a  year ;  but  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  pre- 
scribe impossibilities,  I  inclose  you  a  Lancaster 
bank  note  of  L.50,  just  to  enable  you — not  to 
die. 

Don't  trouble  thyself  about  gratitude,  James 
Wallace,  nor  beat  thy  law-stuffed  brain  for  the 
finest  expression  of  it.  It  is  myself  I  want  to 
gratify  :  It  is  my  own  happiness  I  want  to  seek ; 
and  when  I  stand  naked  before  thee,  thou  wilt 
judge  if  I  take  not  the  right  road. 

My  mother  is  ill,  dangerously  so ;  my  father 
and  I  disagreeing  concerning  her  disease:  I 
sent,  much  against  his  will,  for  Doctor  Webb,  of 
Lancaster,  who  found  us  both  in  the  wrong. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  she  has  not  mended  under 
his  care.  The  doctor  is  a  man  of  genius  and 
some  humour,  and  has  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
playing  upon  the  foibles  of  mankind.  With  my 
father's  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  has  often  ex- 
perienced his  credulity. 

Mr  Holman,  says  he,  after  dinner,  I  can  tell 
you  an  odd  sort  of  a  secret,  though  I  must  not 
tell  you  the  means  by  which  I  learned  it ;  it  is 
concerning  balloons,  which  the  French  council 
have  taken  into  their  heads  may  be  of  prodi- 
gious use  against  the  English  in  any  future  war  ; 
but  then  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  case  of  con- 
science, and  a  case  of  conscience  they  made  of 
it,  for  the  private  determination  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  also  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
his  Chapter.  The  question  was,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  Grotius — to  Puffendorf—  to  the  jus 
gentium — or  the  jus  natures — they  could  or 
ought  to  make  use  of  a  mere  philosophical  dis- 
covery to  the  destruction  and  annoyance  of  man- 
kind. 

To  the  Archbishop  and  his  Chapter  the  mat- 
ter seemed  perfectly  clear  at  the  first  view ;  that, 
since  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  a  natural, 
reasonable,  consummate,  and  indefeasible  right, 
to  convert  to  his  own  use  and  pleasure,  all  the 
powers,  and  all  the  faculties,  of  his  subjects ; 
and  since  it  had  pleased  Providence  that  a  natu- 
ral born  subject  of  his  Majesty  should  conceive 
and  bring  forth  this  child  of  air  and  fire,  it  fol- 
lowed of  course,  that  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty might  take  the  child,  and  bring  it  up  to 
any  use  that  seemed  good  unto  him. 

The  decision  of  the  Sorbonne  was  equally  wise 
and  attentive  to  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Monarque.  All  advantages,  say  they,  are 
lawful  against  an  enemy  in  posse  as  well  as  in 
esse  ;  and  they  knew  of  no  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  betwixt  a  fabric  of  balloons  and 


a  foundry  of  cannon  ;  nor  why  a  magazine 
might  not  be  filled  as  well  with  inflammable  an- 
as with  gunpowder,  with  taffeta  and  vegetable 
bottles,  as  with  hemp  and  tar. 

In  consequence  of  these  decisions,  it  is  confi- 
dently affirmed  in  Paris,  that  great  orders  are 
issued  to  the  East  for  silk  and  gum,  and  all  over 
Europe  for  inflammable  air ;  in  particular,  Doc- 
tor Priestly  is  unlimited,  and  must  infallibly 
make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years,  if  he  can  but  con- 
trive proper  vessels  for  confining  and  conveying 
this  precious  fluid. 

Here  ended  the  doctor's  relation,  and  my  fa- 
ther has  thought  more  about  it  than  about  my 
mother  ever  since.  He  fears  the  consequences 
for  his  dear  country,  and  is  debating  whether, 
as  a  dutiful  subject,  he  ought  not  to  advertise 
government,  and  advise  the  taking  Doctor  Priest- 
ly up  ;  more  especially  as  the  Doctor  is  a  traitor 
to  the  church  as  well  as  state,  as  appears  evi- 
dently by  his  polemics,  and  by  his  tracts  in  fa- 
vour of  dissenters,  and  for  repealing  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  ;  for  though  my  father  has  his 
heterodoxies  in  matters  of  faith,  he  is  well  con- 
vinced that  the  church  is  the  grand  pillar  of  the 
state. 

My  father  was  mentioning  this  his  opinion 
one  day  to  a  gentleman  farmer  here,  who  reads 
much.  Yes,  says  the  farmer,  I  have  read  all 
the  English  histories  with  great  care;  and  I 
find,  when  kings  have  had  a  mind  to  do  what 
they  ought  not  to  do,  they  have  called  in  the 
church's  aid ;  but  when  their  heads  were  turned 
to  the  public  service,  I  think  they  never  wanted 
it,  nor  never  will. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  my  father  had 
adopted  a  new  system,  invented  by  Messrs  Ma- 
rivetz  and  Goussier,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  fluid 
490,000,000,000  times  more  rare  and  elastic  than 
atmospheric  air,  have  fabricated  a  world  de  novo. 
This  omnipresent,  omnipotent  fluid,  performs 
attraction,  repulsion,  gravitation,  electricity,  and 
magnetism — rolls  planets  in  orbits — and  turns 
suns  on  centres. 

But  my  father  thinks  a  still  greater  use  may 
be  made  of  it,  if  we  could  contrive  to  fill  our  own 
air  balloons.  Good  God  !  says  my  father — a 
fluid  490,000,000,000  times  more  rare  than  in- 
flammable air !  Whither  would  it  not  enable 
us  to  fly  ?  It  is  certain,  if  my  father  can  bring 
this  project  to  bear,  exclusively,  we  never  more 
need  to  fear  being  surpassed  by  the  French  in 
any  levity  whatever. 

I  modestly  suggested  to  my  father,  that  I  was 
afraid  a  limit  would  be  put  to  our  ascensions 
from  another  cause  ;  that  the  lungs,  when  they 
had  no  atmospheric  air  to  breathe,  which  would 
probably  befall  them  by  the  time  they  had  as- 
cended fifty  miles,  would  become  as  mad  as  ra- 
ving mad  oysters,  and  die  of  collapsion.  My  fa- 
ther assured  me,  that,  notwithstanding  all  Mr 
Vernier's  assertions  to  the  contrary,  he  was  well 
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convinced  the  lungs  had  no  feeling,  no  sensibi- 
lity whatever,  and  consequently  could  not  die. 
Adieu,  dear  Wallace ;  canst  thou  be  sad  ? 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Carlisle,  August  16,  1787- 

I  know  your  temper,  dear  Holman,  and  dare 
not  return  your  present ;  but  I  have  already  a 
competent  sense  of  my  own  littleness,  and  beg 
you  will  not  increase  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  communication  ;  had  the 
ridicule  been  directed  against  the  foibles  of  any 
man  rather  than  a  father,  how  much  better 
should  I  have  enjoyed  it ! 

You  laugh  at  my  probabilities ;  my  landlord, 
an  honest  weaver,  laughs  also.  M aster  Wallace, 
says  he^  after  I  had  been  a  fortnight  in  his 
house  without  a  client,  a  friend,  or  an  acquaint- 
ance, male  or  female,  I  have  a  good  trade,  and 
a  bit  of  money  at  use ;  and  how  do  you  think  I 
got  it  ?  Why,  I  got  it  by  going  to  look  for  busi- 
ness ;  not  by  letting  business  come  to  look  for 
me.  How  should  anybody  employ  you,  when 
nobody  knows  you  ?  Come  along  with  me,  I'll 
introduce  you  to  our  club  at  the  Raven  ;  there 
are  some  amongst  them  that  knows  what's  what. 
If  they  don't  employ  you,  they'll  talk  about  you, 
and  that's  the  way  to  be  known. 

It  was  a  club  of  honest  tradesmen,  whose 
principal  subjects  were  politics  and  jokes.  I 
was  not  extremely  well  qualified  in  either ;  but 
I  desired  to  please,  and,  after  a  fortnight's  exer- 
tion, succeeded  tolerably.  A  young  soldier, 
fresh  from  America,  had  favoured  the  members 
sometimes,  and  was  at  first  well  received ;  but 
as  he  chose  to  talk  for  everybody,  everybody 
grew  weary  of  being  auditors  only,  and  heartily 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  though  no  one  chose  to 
signify  so  unpolite  a  request.  A  Glasgow  rider 
— a  man  of  sense  and  some  humour — came  to 
Carlisle  about  this  time,  and,  as  most  of  his  cus- 
tomers frequented  this  club,  he  came  as  usual 
amongst  them,  having  been  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  dislike  of  the  military  intruder :  I 
happened  to  be  there  this  night,  and  the  officer, 
according  to  custom,  entertained  us  with  infinite 
volubility.  The  eternal  themes  were  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  himself.  To  this  personage,  and 
a  very  few  others,  his  panegyric  was  confined  ; 
but  in  his  style  of  applause,  he  did  not  imitate 
either  Livy  or  Tacitus.  Courage,  firmness,  pa- 
tience of  labour,  of  thirst,  of  hunger,  intrepidity 
in  attack,  coolness  in  defence,  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, alacrity  in  enterprize ;  these,  and  an  hundred 
more  of  military  virtues,  were  all  comprized  in 
spunk  and  dash.  The  manner  of  doing  justice 
to  his  own  merits,  you  have  in  the  following 
specimen  : — 

VOL.  IX. 


I  am  but  a  lieutenant,  gentlemen ;  but,  by 
G — d,  the  lieutenants  bore  the  burden  of  com- 
mand throughout  the  whole  war,  and  the  colo- 
nels ran  away  with  the  glory.  It  is  not  pru- 
dent, perhaps,  in  a  young  soldier,  who  expects, 
and  damme  I'll  be  bold  to  say  deserves,  prefer- 
ment, to  talk  too  much  about  his  superiors  ; 
but,  by  G — d,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  the  war 
has  terminated !  Damme,  I  would  have  eaten 
America,  if  I  had  had  the  command,  before  it 
should  have  terminated  in  this  manner.  I  hate 
boasting,  gentlemen,  as  I  hate  the  devil  and  the 
Pretender  ;  but  I  was  sent  out  upon  a  secret  ex- 
pedition, and  how  do  you  think  I  conducted  it  ? 
If  I  did  not  surprise  the  enemy's  commanding- 
officer  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  curse  me.  I 
delivered  my  gentleman  to  a  corporal,  and  went 
to  bed  to  the  lady — a  sweet  girl,  faith  ! — An- 
other time,  gentlemen,  I  was  ordered  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  a  strong  defile ;  a  defile, 
gentlemen,  is  a  hollow  betwixt  two  impassable 
mountains.  I' had  only  one  hundred  men  to 
perform  this,  and  the  devil  a  cannon  would  the 
general  allow  me,  though  he  knew  the  enemy 
had  six  pieces  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile.  Cou- 
rage, gentlemen,  is  not  the  only  thing  required 
in  a  commander.  What  the  devil  would  it  sig- 
nify to  have  led  my  hundred  brave  fellows  to 
be  blown  to  pieces  ?  Damme,  that  would  have 
been  dash  without  spunk.  Guess  now  what  I 
did ;  but  no — you  can't  guess — it  requires  know- 
ledge in  the  military  line  to  guess  my  stratagem. 
I  seized  a  country  fellow, — Friend,  says  I,  con- 
duct me  to  the  top  of  yonder  mountain. — God 
bless  your  honour,  says  he,  it's  not  possible ! 
No  human  creature  but  goats  ever  get  there. 
Then,  gentlemen,  I  took  my  purse  in  my  left 
hand,  and  a  pistol  in  my  right.  Choose,  says  I ; 
one  is  thy  portion.  If  I  get  to  the  top,  this ;  if 
not,  this.  At  length  I  conquered  the  obstinate 
old  block.  I  divided  my  force  into  two  equal 
parts,  and,  leaving  half  to  stay  below  with  pro- 
per orders,  I  ascended  the  hill  with  the  rest, 
and  in  four  hours,  climbing  perpendicular  pre- 
cipices thirty  yards  high,  through  briers  and 
brambles,  I  got  to  the  summit  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  By  the  way  we  caught  four  goats. 
You  will  wonder  why,  gentlemen ;  I'll  tell  you  ; 
I  ordered  dry  gorse  bushes  to  be  tied  to  their 
tails — set  them  on  fire — tumbled  them  headlong 
into  the  defile,  and  a  score  of  rocks  after  them — 
set  up  a  military  shout,  and  poured  a  volley  of 
shot  amongst  them.  Zounds,  gentlemen,  it  was 
glorious — it  was  great — what  confusion  follow- 
ed in  the  defile !  By  G — d,  it  was  clear  in  twenty 
minutes  ! — I  gave  the  signal.  My  men  below 
entered  the  defile — seized  the  six  pieces,  and 
turned  them  against  the  enemy.  See  now,  gen- 
tlemen, how  merit  is  treated  in  the  service.  The 
army  applauded  me  to  the  skies  :  The  general 
never  noticed  the  affair,  by  G — d  ! 

Here  was  a  moment  of  pause  ;  the  opportu- 
2c 
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nity  of  which  the  Scotchman  took  to  thank  the 
young  gentleman  for  the  entertainment  he  had 
given  the  company.  I,  says  he,  ha'  heen  a 
muckle  traveller,  but  I  ne'er  speered  the  lik  o' 
you,  sir.— The  officer,  for  the  first  time,  seemed 
pleased  to  listen. — It  canno'  be  denied,  continues 
the  Scotchman,  that  the  army  is  the  school  for 
fine  gentlemen  ;  for  where  else  is  the  academy  at 
which  ye  could  have  obtained  this  rapid  ever- 
lasting eloquence  ?  Where  else  could  ye  ha'  got 
complete  maister  o'  that  fine  figure  the  hyper- 
bole ?  Where  else  could  ye  ha'  learned  to  swear 
yd'  sic  a  grace  ?  But  'gin  you  wull  pardon  my 
freedom,  sir,  in  one  thing,  I  think,  you  fail— a 
little  common  sense,  gude  sir,  is  the  thing  want- 
ing to  mak  you  complete. 
Sir  !  says  the  officer. 

Not,  continues  the  Scotchman,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely requisite ;  many  a  narration  gangs  on 
weel  enough  without  it,  but  a  leetel  wouldna  be 
amess. 

Sir,  says  the  officer,  with  a  tremendous  frown, 
do  you  insinuate,  damme,  sir,  do  you  insinuate, 
sir,  that  I  want  common  sense  ? 

No,  sir — no— I  do  not  mean  that  ye  want  it ; 
but  that  it  wouldna  do  you  mickle  harm  gin  ye 
had  it.  It  would  be  a  vary  pretty  addition  to 
your  aither  accomplishments. 

Ahalf-stifled  laugh  around  the  room  increased 
the  officer's  fury.  Hell  and  the  devil !  says  he ; 
have  I  fought  my  country's  battles  in  America, 
to  come  home  to  be  insulted  by  a  lousy  Scotch- 
man ? 

I  canna  speer  how  you  mustak  the  matter  so 
widely.  Sure  I  na  mane  to  insult  the  mon  I 
admire  so  much.  A  jontleman  o'  sic  spunk  and 
dash  !— a  jontleman  that  wants  na  but  common 
sense  to  mak  him  complete  ! 

Zounds  !  says  the  officer,  it  is  not  to  be  borne. 
Follow  me  out,  sir  ! 

I  would  do  anything  raisonable  to  oblige  you, 
sir ;  but  to  what  purpose  ? 

To  give  me  a  gentleman's  satisfaction. 
But,  sir,  ye  wudna  condescend  to  measure 
your  valour  with  a  lousy  Scotchman  ? 

No  man  shall  affront  me  with  impunity ;  and, 
by  G — d,  sir,  I  insist  upon  satisfaction  ! 

My  trade,  sir,  is  selling  thread  and  lace :  If 
you  want  anything  in  that  way,  I  shall  be  proud 
to  oblige  you.  m  . 

None  of  your  damned  evasions,  sir  !— 1  bear 
the  king's  commission,  and  insist  upon  your  an- 
swering me  with  sword  or  pistol. 

I  have  a  profound  veneration  for  common 
sense,  otherwise  I  shudna  ha'  presumed  to  re- 
commend it  to  you,  sir ;  and  I  shud  shew  it  but 
leetel  respect,  'gin  I  were  to  fight  a  mon  at  his 
own  weapons.  Mine,  gud  sir,  are  the  yard  and 
scissars. 

Then  I'll  shew  you,  says  the  officer,  how  a 
cowardly  scoundrel  ought  to  be  treated.  Mo- 
ving towards  hira. 


The  Scotchman  was  taking  a  pinch  of  snuffy 
and  when  the  officer  was  within  proper  distance, 
threw  the  whole  contents  of  the  mull  into  his 
eyes.  The  officer  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  his 
chair,  where  he  kept  swearing,  threatening,  and 
clearing  his  eyes  of  snuff.  When  he  was  in  a 
condition  for  action,  he  seemed  inclined  to  begin 
it ;  but  the  Scotchman,  having  armed  himself 
with  the  poker,  cried  out,  It's  high" time  this 
farce  should  have  an  end.  'Gin  you  wull  sit 
doon  quietly,  and  lete  the  company  enjoy  them- 
selves, it's  aw  well ;  'gin  ye  wull  not,  I  shall 
move  to  ha'  you  expelled  ;  and  if  you  offer  any 
rudeness,  by  Chreest,  I'll  spleet  your  skull ! 

The  Scot  was  a  raw-boned,  lusty  fellow ;  the 
officer  slender :  Perhaps  the  latter  considered 
this,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  something  paci- 
fied. Gentlemen,  says  he,  addressing  the  com- 
pany, do  you  countenance  such  usage  ?  If  you 
do,  let  me  tell  you,  you  don't  know  how  a  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  treated. 

Not  we,  indeed,  replied  one  of  the  members  ; 
we  are  a  club  of  humble  tradesmen,  and  know 
our  distance.  We  don't  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
keeping  gentlemen  company.  I  believe,  sir,  that 
you  came  amongst  us  at  all,  is  more  owing  to 
your  gracious  condescension  than  to  our  ambi- 
tion. 

A  general  smile  succeeded.  The  officer  threw 
down  his  shilling,  damned  the  company  for  low- 
lived scoundrels,  threatened  the  Scotchman,  and 
departed.   We  have  seen  him  no  more. 

Adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Carlisle,  August  25,  1787- 
The  person  of  our  society  most  gratified  by 
the  flight  of  the  soldier  was  a  Mr  Dibble,  the 
pretty  gentleman  of  the  club  before  the  officer's 
intrusion,  but  since,  very  much  eclipsed.  Mr 
Dibble  inherits  from  his  father  L.150  a-year; 
has  some  vanity,  and  a  great  deal  of  indolence. 
He  detests  business,  and  thinks  the  first  felicity 
of  life  is  to  have  nothing  to  do.  He  seems  to 
court  my  acquaintance,  and  has  introduced  me 
to  a  job  in  the  law  way,  which,  being  my  first 
essay,  you  ought  to  know  its  success. 

The  mercer  with  whom  he  deals  having  look- 
ed over  his  ledger,  found  in  it  certain  half-for- 
gotten debts,  which  he  more  desired  than  hoped 
to  recover.  At  the  instance  of  Mr  Dibble,  he 
put  one  of  them  into  my  hands  ;  I  wrote  as 
usual  a  letter  of  demand,  which  producing  no 
answer,  I  sent  for  a  writ.  The  man,  a  journey- 
man stone-cutter,  was  arrested  at  break  of  day, 
and  carried  to  the  bailiff's  house ;  there  I  found 
my  victim,  half  stupid,  half  desperate  ;  his  eye* 
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fixed  now  on  the  floor,  by  and  by  lifted  to  the 
ceiling,  and  calling  out  sometimes  upon  Christ 
Jesus,  and  sometimes  upon  his  dear  Molly  ! 

Friend,  said  I,  how  do  you  propose  to  pay 
this  debt? 

-  Me,  master  !  answered  the  man ;  I  can  as 
soon  eat  Carlisle  Castle.  I  got  into  Mr  Dil- 
worth's  debt  many  years  ago  when  I  had  money, 
and  had  no  children ;  but  my  mother  had  a 
twelvemonth's  illness,  and  the  doctor  and  potti- 
cary  took  all ;  then  my  wife  took  to  breeding, 
and  that's  expensive,  master. 

Have  you  many  children  ? 

Six,  master ;  wife  almost  at  down-lying  with 
seventh.  What  can  I  do,  master,  with  twelve 
shillings  a-week  ?—  Lord  of  Heaven,  be  merci- 
ful to  'em  !  They  must  go  to  parish,  poor  souls, 
while  I'm  in  jail !   Christ  Jesus  ! 

For  a  moment,  Holman,  I  cursed  the  mer- 
cer, and  despised  myself.  I  stole  away,  and  ran 
to  the  man's  house:  Two  female  neighbours 
were  holding  the  man's  wife  in  strong  convul- 
sions ;  a  third  had  the  two  youngest  children  on 
her  lap ;  the  rest  were  screaming  and  hiding 
themselves  in  corners.  The  gossips  were  hearti- 
ly giving  the  mercer,  the  bailiff,  and  the  lawyer, 
to  the  devil. — I  flew  to  my  lodgings,  took  out 
thy  bill,  dear  Holman,  changed  it  at  a  banker's, 
run  back  to  the  bailiff's  house,  and  told  the  man 
I  had  met  a  friend  of  his  who  had  paid  the 
debt ;  bid  him  run  home  to  comfort  his  wife, 
and  went  with  the  bailiff  to  the  mercer,  where 
I  discharged  the  debt  and  costs.  So  ended  my 
first  essay. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Dibble  has  undertaken 
to  introduce  me  into  genteel  life,  and  has  taken 
infinite  pains  to  convince  me  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  in  the  law,  and  that 
to  dress  with  elegance  is  absolutely  essential  to 
this  ;  and  can  I  justify  throwing  away  my 
friend's  benefaction  in  trifles  ?  I  yield  with  re- 
luctance as  far  as  I  dare  yield. 

Adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  August  31, 1787. 

Unhappy  young  man  !  What  malignant  star 
made  thee  a  lawyer  ! 

Be  under  no  anxiety  about  my  benefaction, 
as  you  call  it,  dear  Wallace.  To  part  with  su- 
perfluous dross,  is  surely  the  least  kind  office  of 
friendship.  Never  shall  I  think  I  fulfil  the  du- 
ties of  that  sacred  name,  till  I  ,  but  no  mat- 
ter ;  my  cogitations  are  embryos  yet,  and  may  be 
abortive. 

My  mother  died  a  fortnight  since ;  my  fa- 
ther  ,  nothing.    I  am  at  present  involved 


in  some  care,  and  more  business.  Continue  your 
communications  to  your 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  HolmAn. 

Carlisle,  Sept.  9,  1787- 
May  every  event  of  thy  life,  dear  Holman, 
bring  a  comfort  to  thy  existence,  or  yield  thee  a 
consolation  ! 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  some  small  increase 
of  business  ;  none  yet  that  has  been  too  lucra- 
tive. 

A  tradesman,  pleased  with  my  success  in  the 
mercer's  case,  put  into  my  hand  an  affair  some- 
thing more  complicated  than  common  :  It  is  a 
case,  not  of  debt  contracted  by  the  defendant, 
but  of  respondency.  According  to  the  plaintiff's 
account,  the  matter  is  clear  against  the  defend- 
ant ;  nor  is  the  latter  poor,  but  rich,  and  full 
of  defiance.  The  trial  comes  on  at  next  assizes. 
— A  labourer  of  Borfield  brought  me  a  letter, 
which  I  copy  for  your  edification. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Ever  since  you  left  Borfield  I've  had  a 
dog's  life  ;  mother  growling,  and  telling  about 
the  honour  of  the  family.  Father  would  be  o' 
my  side  if  he  wa'n't  so  hen-pecked :  Brother 
daren't  meddle,  'cause  he  hears  enuff  of  Ra- 
chel ;  so  I'm  forced  to  bear  all,  and  it's  all  about 
my  having  a  kindness  for  you.  What  if  I  has, 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it ;  why  should 
I,  when  I  means  nothing  but  what's  lawful  ? 
And  if  I  likes  you,  and  you  likes  me,  why  can't 
we  come  together  ?  But  if  you  can't  take  a  fancy 
to  me,  there's  an  end  on't,  and  no  harm  done. 
I  hear  you  be  set  up  at  Carlisle ;  now  I  shud 
like  to  live  at  Carlisle,  for  I  hates  this  house,  it's 
so  glum  ;  one  don't  see  a  pack  o'  cards  once  a- 
week  hardly.  Father  would  forgive  us  as  soon 
as  look  at  us,  for  I  knows  he's  a  good  opinion  of 
you,  though  he  daren't  say  so ;  and  then  we 
should  have  money  enough,  and  live  like  our- 
selves ;  so  if  you  thinks  fit,  send  me  a  letter  ; 
and  if  you  wants  money,  I've  almost  a  hundred 
pounds  which  I  saved  out  of  my  earnings ;  so 
you  sees  how  froogal  I  be,  which  is  all  at  pre- 
sent from  your  loving  friend, 

"  Mary  Gamidge." 

No ;  whilst  I  have  youth,  health,  and  com- 
mon understanding,  my  fortune  can  never  be  so 
desperate  as  to  force  me  into  voluntary  misery. 
No — I  will  play  no  mean,  no  clandestine  part : 
Howsoever  low  I  may  be  stationed  in  the  drama 
of  life,  let  me  play  it  well ;  let  me  preserve  that 
firm  elastic  tone  to  the  mind,  which  enables  it 
to  spring  against  the  accidents  of  life,  which  rec- 
titude alone  can  give,  and  guilt  alone  destroy. — 
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In  consequence  of  tliis  soliloquy  I  returned  the 
following  answer : — 

"  Madam, 

"  To  betray  you  into  an  alliance  with  poverty, 
would  be  to  repay  your  kindness  with  ingrati- 
tude. My  fortune  is  too  low,  my  prospects  too 
unsettled,  to  invite  Miss  Gamidge  to  partake 
them.  After  returning  thanks  for  her  kind  re- 
gard, the  best  advice  I  can  give  her  is,  to  forget 
the  unfortunate 

"  James  Wallace. 

I  felt  myself  no  hero  in  writing  this,  dear 
Holman  ;  I  practised  no  self-denial.  Had  she 
been  at  once  rich,  handsome,  and  sensible,  would 
my  candour  have  been  strong  enough  to  have 
refused  the  blessing  ?  At  how  easy  a  rate,  some- 
times, are  we  virtuous,  honest,  honourable  ! 
Adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  Sept.  16,  1787; 
I  wrote  you  a  hasty  billet  on  the  second  in- 
stant, just  to  inform  you  I  was  in  existence. 
I  now  write  another  to  satisfy  myself  about 
yours.  Omissions  with  me  are  regular  things, 
but  with  James  Wallace  they  are  ominous.  Of 
myself  I  have  little  to  say,  except  that  I  have 
purchased  a  fourth  share  in  a  neighbouring 
glass-house  with  my  aunt's  2000/.,  which  is  to 
be  turned  into  an  half,  whenever  I  can  leave 
Allington  and  my  present  business,  to  bestow 
my  undivided  attention  upon  the  conduct  and 
improvement  of  this  manufactory. 

This  is  my  wish,  my  prayer  ;  my  father  op- 
poses it  every  way,  except  the  way  of  kindness, 
the  only  one  likely  to  prevail.  We  are  but  so, 
so.  An  expression  of  my  mother's  on  her  death- 
bed hangs  heavy  on  me ;  she  was  in  a  sleep, 
something  broken  and  disturbed.  "  Poor  Wal- 
lace !  says  she.  Don't  tell  me  of  fire,  Mr  Hol- 
man ;  it's  all  nonsense.  We  shall  ruin  our  poor 
souls  ;"  this  in  broken  starts.  On  her  waking, 
she  was  seized  with  that  paralysis  that  ended 
her  life  ;  she  never  spoke  more. 

James  Wallace,  I  do  not  love  my  father.  Thy 
pious  hairs  will  stand  erect  at  this  bold  senti- 
ment, but  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  ;  all  I  can 
do  is,  to  be  an  hypocrite  with  my  friend,  and 
avoid  the  expression. 

Farewell. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Carlisle,  Sept.  25,  1787- 
I  answer  your  friendly  billet,  dear  Holman, 
in  the  utmost  haste,being  this  instant  going  to  take 
boat  to  a  Scotch  vessel  lying  at  the  river  mouth, 
and  bound  for  France.  The  reason  of  this  I 
will  write  you  at  my  leisure.  Alas  !  dear  Hol- 
man, I  have  been  sick,  and  in  prison.  Fortune 
sported  with  my  birth,  and  seems  disposed  to 
sport  with  me  through  life — but  not  in  smiles. 
Friend  of  my  soul, 

My  only  friend, 

Farewell ! 

James  Wallace. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

At  Sea,  October  1,  1787- 
Now,  dear  Holman,  I  proceed  to  inform  you 
of  my  faults,  my  follies,  and  my  misfortunes. 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  a  cause  of  respondency 
to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  ;  it  was  not  heard. 
The  attorney  for  the  defendant  took  advantage 
of  a  trivial  error  in  point  of  form,  and  obtained 
a  nonsuit.  The  lawyers  laughed,  the  plaintiff 
was  enraged,  and  I  was  undone.  The  stone- 
cutter, too,  whom  I  had  bribed  to  be  silent,  out 
of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  intrusted  the  secret 
with  a  friend,  and  as  it  was  an  affair  not  very 
common,  it  circulated  in  a  few  days  through 
the  town.  The  lawyers  laughed  still  louder,  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  thing,  if  there  were  any, 
was  lost  in  the  folly. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Dibble's  persuasions, 
assisted  by  my  own  vanity,  had  betrayed  me  in- 
to the  too  prevalent  and  foolish  custom  of  lay- 
ing out  that  money  in  frippery,  which,  in  cirT 
cumstances  like  mine,  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  support  of  life  and  industry. 
By  this  I  had  incurred  a  debt  at  the  mercer's  of 
201.,  or  near  it ;  and  having  lent  Mr  Dibble 
twice  ten  guineas,  for  the  poor  young  man  had 
met  with  disappointments,  having  lived  also  lit- 
tle upon  roots  and  water,  thy  money,  dear  Hol- 
man, was  frittered  away,  and  a  number  of  small 
debts  contracted  to  the  amount  of  a  dozen  pounds. 
This  was  my  situation  at  the  close  of  the  assizes. 

It  Was  evident  I  had  no  farther  prospect  at 
Carlisle ;  but,  were  it  honesty  or  pride,  I  could 
not  for  a  moment  bear  the  thought  of  quitting 
it  in  debt :  I  had  but  one  way  to  get  out.  I  call- 
ed in  to  my  assistance  a  worthy  pawnbroker,  and 
by  the  sale  of  all  my  wardrobe,  but  the  neces- 
sary, I  raised  fifteen  pounds.  For  the  payment 
of  the  mercer  I  had  destined  the  twenty  guineas, 
lent  my  elegant  friend  J  I  believe  my  elegant 
friend  foresaw  it,  and  chose  this  time  for  a  jour- 
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ney  to  Newcastle.  I  requested  the  mercer  to  ac- 
cept a  draft  upon  him  ;  the  mercer,  with  all  pos- 
sible complaisance,  desired  to  be  excused.  I  as- 
sured him  frankly,  I  had  no  other  way  to  pay 
him.  The  mercer,  always  polite,  wondered  gen- 
tlemen would  be  so  indiscreet,  as  to  lend  money, 
when  they  had  none  to  lend :  But,  I  suppose, 
sir,  says  he,  you  have  his  note  ? 

Indeed,  I  have  not ;  nor  once  thought  of  ask- 
ing for  one. 

I  suppose,  sir,  you  thought  it  would  be  un- 
genteel,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  too  generally  thought 
ungenteel  to  be  prudent.  You  have  other  debts 
beside  mine  ? 

None,  sir ;  I  had,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
pounds,  all  which  I  have  discharged. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  should  think  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  me  so  particularly. 

Could  I  possibly  suppose  you  would  refuse  a 
draft  upon  a  man  of  Mr  Dibble's  consequence 
and  fortune  ? 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  sir,  for  one 
gentleman  to  draw  a  draft  upon  another,  but  not 
so  easy  to  make  him  pay  it. 

Do  you  doubt  his  honour,  sir,  or  my  vera- 
city ? 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  business  to  doubt  either.  Mr 
Dibble  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  honour ;  but 
does  honour  oblige  him  to  pay  his  debts  ?  And 
as  to  his  fortune,  sir,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
insinuate  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  gen- 
tleman's fortune  ;  and  as  to  your  veracity,  sir, 
I  have  not  the  least  imaginable  doubt  of  your 
veracity,  sir;  but  to  be  frank  and  ingenuous — 
you  know,  Mr  Wallace,  you  are  an  entire  stran- 
ger here — suppose  now  I  should  accept  your 
note  ;  suppose  Mr  Dibble  inclined  to  disown  the 
debt ;  you  will  have  left  the  country,  what  shall 
I  do  then  ?  Not  that  I  have  the  least  doubt  ei- 
ther of  his  honour  or  your  veracity ;  but  cau- 
tion, Mr  Wallace,  caution  ought  to  be  a  trades- 
man's motto ;  and  really  we  tradesmen  in  the 
higher  lines  see  strange  things,  Mr  Wallace,  ex- 
traordinary things  !  I  would  not  offend  any  gen- 
tleman, but  great  caution,  sir,  or  great  loss. 

I  am  quite  unprepared  to  answer  these  argu- 
ments, Mr  Clair  ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  I  would 
pay  you  if  I  knew  how.  Will  you  write  Mr 
Dibble  ?  I  will  wait  the  answer. 

Excuse  me,  sir — it  is  not  my  business  to  take 
upon  me  to  put  impertinent  questions  to  gentle- 
men ;  besides,  sir,  to  be  frank,  I  should  prefer 
any  other  mode  of  payment  to  Mr  Dibble's  ;  for, 
sir,  if  Mr  Dibble  can  pay  you  twenty  pounds, 
he  can  pay  me  twenty  pounds ;  and  I  had  rather 
receive  it  on  my  own  account  than  yours.  Mr 
Dibble  is  pretty  deep  in  my  books,  Mr  Wallace. 

Well,  Mr  Clair,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  no 
other  money. 

You  have  friends,  sir,  I  presume,— relations  ? 

None,  sir ;  I  have  no  relation,  no  family. 

Really,  Mr  Wallace— this  is— extra— ordi- 
nary.   It  is  quite  repugnant  to  my  nature  to 


speak  to  any  person  in  harsh  terms  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume— only  put  the  supposition — if  I  were  to 
throw  you  in  jail — would  it  not  make  you  think 
of  ways  and  means  to  get  out  ? 

I  cannot  have  a  greater  desire  to  pay  you  in 
jail  than  I  have  out,  perhaps  not  so  great  _;  but 
do  with  me  what  you  please. 

Have  you  no  sort  of  property,  Mr  Wallace  ? 
A  superfluity  of  clothes  at  least,  I  presume? 
You  have  dressed  well. 

That  superfluity  is  gone  to  pay  the  small  debts 
I  mentioned. 

That  was  a  partial  honesty,  I  think.  You 
might  have  considered  they  came  originally  out 
of  my  shop. 

I  have  told  you  on  what  I  depended  for  your 
payment. 

Humph. — What  is  to  be  done  ? 

I  know  not ;  but  it  is  so  debasing  a  circum- 
stance to  leave  a  place  in  debt,  that  if  you  could 
use  my  service  to  any  advantage,  I  would  be 
your  servant  till  the  debt  was  paid,  with  all  my 
heart. 

You  are  a  lawyer  ? 

I  renounce  the  law  for  ever,  sensible  that,  ut- 
terly without  interest  as  I  am,  I  stand  no  chance 
of  success.  It  is  true,  I  have  learned  no  other 
trade,  but  in  learning  arithmetic,  I  have  learnt 
the  elements  of  all.  I  understand  book-keeping, 
and  can  boldly  answer  for  diligence  and  inte- 
grity- 

The  mercer,  seeing  no  other  way  by  which  he 
could  hope  to  recover  his  money,  consented  that 
I  should  come  into  the  shop,  do  what  I  could, 
and  keep  his  books  ;  and  that  this  might  be  real 
profit  to  him,  he  discharged  an  inferior  journey- 
man to  make  room  for  me.  In  the  shop  I  learn- 
ed to  be  useful  soon,  and  in  my  other  occupa- 
tion, I  obtained  Mr  Clair's  thanks  for  the  order 
into  which  I  put  his  accounts.  These  were,  in- 
deed, much  behindhand,  and  constantly  confu- 
sed, which  was  owing  to  Mr  Clair's  increasing 
wealth,  to  the  increasing  indolence  which  some- 
times accompanies  wealth,  and  to  another  cir- 
cumstance which  my  story  renders  it  necessary 
to  mention. 

Mr  Clair  Was  a  bachelor,  and  one  of  his  maids 
was  young,  tolerably  handsome,  and  very  vain. 
I  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  fortnight,  before 
I  perceived  he  was  as  much  enamoured  as  a  man 
who  loved  money  above  all  things  could  well  be  ; 
but  Sally,  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
man,  resisted  the  little  liberties  he  was  inclined 
to  take,  and  put  on  a  proper  degree  of  indigna- 
tion. The  chastest  ear,  however,  when  exposed 
to  frequent  impressions,  sends  the  angry  vibra- 
tions to  the  heart  duller  and  more  dull ;  and  at 
length,  such  is  human  mechanism,  sends  vibra- 
tions of  pleasure.  So  seemed  it  to  fare  with 
Sally ;  and  I,  the  young  and  foolish  knight-er- 
rant of  chastity,  must  take  it  into  my  virtuous 
head,  that  seduction  of  young  women  was  no 
benefit  to  society,  and  that  it  was  a  duty  incum- 
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bent  upon  every  good  mind  to  prevent  it  when 
he  was  able. 

Sally,  says  I,  one  evening,  whilst  her  lips 
were  still  red  with  Mr  Clair's  vivid  affection,  I 
suppose  I  must  call  you  mistress  soon  ? 

Would  that  displease  you,  Mr  Wallace  ? 

No,  Sally  ;  everything  that  does  you  good 
would  give  me  pleasure. 

Thank  you,  Mr  Wallace ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
wish  you  as  well  as  you  do  me. 

Thank  you,  Sally— you  are  a  kind,  good  girl, 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  you  should 
not  always  be  as  virtuous  as  pretty. 

Do  you  think  my  virtue  in  danger,  Mr  Wal- 
lace ? 

No,  Sally ;  I  dare  say,  Mr  Clair  loves  you  ho- 
nourably. 
*     Sally  blushed. 

If  he  did  not,  I  think  you  would  not  give  him 
the  hearing.  There  is  no  young  woman  would 
lose  her  virtue,  if  she  considered  what  she  lost 
along  with  it.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  Sally,  to  lose 
the  esteem  of  good  people,  and  one's  own.  Mo- 
ney will  not  make  amends  for  this,  Sally ;  it 
may  purchase  the  appearance  of  respect,  but 
never  the  reality. 

In  this  way  I  talked  to  Sally  sometimes, 
whilst  Mr  Clair  talked  to  her  in  his.  If  moral 
preachments,  dear  Holman,  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  fair  sex  as  strong  impressions  as 
flattery,  the  angels  would  not  fall  so  frequently. 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  and  faith,  Holman,  there 
is  no  vanity  in  the  fear,  that,  with  regard  to 
Sally,  the  determining  argument  on  the  side  of 
virtue  was  still  wanting.  I  often  talked  to  Sally 
of  Mr  Clair's  love,  but  never  of  my  own. 
Weary  of  doing  and  undoing,  as  Penelope  served 
her  web,  I  exerted  myself  one  night  with  un- 
common energy,  determined,  and  hinting  to 
Sally,  it  should  be  the  last  time.  The  fair  one 
assumed  a  captivating  smile,  and  asked  me  why 
I  took  such  pains  with  her?— I  don't  suppose, 
says  she,  as  you  have  any  thoughts  of  me  ? 

None,  Sally  ;  but  what  angels  might  see 
without  being  angry. 

I  can  make  nothing  out  of  that ;  but  it  I 

thought  you  had  any  thoughts-  

What  then,  Sally  ? 

All  the  masters  in  the  world,  if  they  were 
ever  so  generous,  should  never  persuade  me  to 
nothing  but  what  was  right,  if  

If  what,  Sally  ? 

If  1  told  you  before  if  I  thought  you 

had  any  thoughts  of  me. 

I  am  not  in  circumstances  to  marry,  Sally. 
If  I  were,  I  should  be  cautious  of  marrying  a 
woman  I  was  obliged  to  persuade  to  be  vir- 
tuous—I  ought  not  to  have  said  this  ;  Sally  did 
not  deserve  it :  nor  do  I  wonder  at  the  conse- 
quences, when  I  consider  how  directly  it  goes 
to  the  heart,  especially  of  a  woman,  to  have 
kindness  treated  with  scorn. 

Sally,  without  a  word,  bounced  off  indig- 


nantly.   The  next  morning  a  city  officer  did 
me  the  favour  to  wait  upon  me  with  a  capias, 
and  conducted  me  to  prison  :  there  I  had  ample 
leisure  for  reflection,  and,  as  people  in  misfor- 
tune usually  do,  1  began  to  think  Providence 
had  not  dealt  kindly  by  me.    I  considered  my- 
self as  deserted  by  my  parents,  brought  up,  as 
far  as  I  know,  by  the  charity  of  your  father  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  uncaressed  by 
any  human  being  ;  sent  into  the  world  young, 
simple,  and  sincere  ;  and  meeting,  every  step  I 
take,  with  cunning,  with  misfortune,  and  dis- 
appointment. But  with  this  proneness  to  com- 
plaint, it  is  impossible  for  a  reflecting  mind  not 
to  see  how  much  of  our  worldly  calamities  is 
owing  to  human  conventions,  to  human  ar- 
rangements—how  little  to  nature  !  why  then  ar- 
raign its  author  ?  Nature  everywhere  combines 
her  elements,  and  gives,  at  the  price  of  a  little, 
little  labour,  the  produce  to  the  whole  animal 
race.    Kings,  lords,  and  lawyers,  are  made  by 
man.  .  . 

Mr  Paracelsus  Holman,  you  are  a  physician  ; 
you  know  the  heart  contracts  and  dilates,  and 
you  call  it  the  origin  of  circulation,  the  spring 
of  life  ;  but  do  you  know  the  origin  of  that 
strong  propensity  in  man  to  console  himself, 
and  be  happy,  even  in  a  jail  ?  At  first,  indeed, 
I  was  filled  with  horror  and  anxiety;  but  I 
found  them  painful,  too  painful  to  be  long  borne. 
I  asked  if  philosophy  was  good  for  nothing  ?  If 
I  had  read  Cicero  and  Seneca  in  vain  ?  At  length 
I  inquired  why  I  inflicted  upon  myself,  my  inno- 
cent self,  a  punishment  ten  times  as  great  as  man 
could  inflict  ?  My  speculations  were  not  in  vain. 
I  became  easy,  almost  careless  of  life,  and  all  its 
issues,  and  consequently  dead  to  the  paltry  dis- 
tinctions and  suggestions  of  pride.  About  the 
time  when  I  had  reflected  myself  into  this  state 
of  mind,  a  young  gentleman  was  brought  in, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  first  philosopher  m  the 
world,  if  it  is  the  first  philosophy  to  bear  cala- 
mity well.  He  entered  humming  a  tune,  and 
was  taken  into  the  best  room  of  the  jailor's 
house  :  And  this  is  your  best  apartment,  my 
buck,  says  he— It  is,  sir,  answered  the  keeper. 
Then  bring  me  a  bottle  of  your  best  wine. 
What  sort  sir  ? 

French  or  Spanish,  sir.  No  man  of  taste 
drinks  Portuguese  now.  That  damned  dog  of 
a  bum  that  nabbed  me,  took  me  into  a  dark  hole 
four  feet  square,  and  called  it  a  parlour ;  and  in- 
stead of  calcavalla,  brought  me  raisin  ;  so  I  re- 
fused to  pay  a  shilling,  and  forced  the  dog  to 
bring  me  hither,  where,  I  suppose,  I  can  have 
good  usage. 

The  best  in  my  power,  sir. 
Then,  sir,  the  best  gold  in  my  pocket  shall 
be  at  your  service  !  What  is  your  name,  old 
boy  ? 

Freeman,  sir. 

Freeman — good— a  damned  good  name  for  a 
jailor.    Well— Freeman— hast  thou  got  ever  a 
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poor  sensible  dog  now,  that  has  not  been  long 
enough  in  thy  clutches  to  be  corrupted— for  I 
am  a  damned  virtuous,  moral  fellow,  and  would 
not  keep  company  with  a  dirty  rascal  that  rob3 
a  hen-roost :  and  don't  let  him  be  lousy,  Free- 
man ;  none  of  your  felons  though,  Mr  Jailor, 
except  he  has  robbed  a  church,  or  the  bishop's 
palace. 

I  have  nobody  that  I  can  recommend  to  you, 
sir,  except  one  Mr  Wallace,  a  lawyer. 

Wallace !— Oh !— I've  heard  of  him—the  very 
man. 

When  I  was  introduced  to  this  volatile  genius, 
he  looked  at  me,  as  Mr  Lavater  might  have 
done ;  and  then  shaking  me  familiarly  by  the 
hand,  said,  You  have  disappointed  me,  Wallace. 
I  expected  to  see  a  fellow  with  an  extraordinary 
aspect ;  one  that  looked  as  no  man  ever  looked 
before.  Tout  mi  contraire  !  but  for  the  dismal 
in  it,  thou  hast  a  fine  open  countenance ;  nothing 
of  that  obliquity  and  queerness  in  it  that  would 
make  one  suspect  thee  of  folly,  and  yet  thou  art 
accused  of  egregious  lack  of  wisdom.  Ruin  thy- 
self by  paying  other  men's  debts  !  Unbound  too ! 
From  pure  pity  and  benevolence  !  An  odd  turn, 
sure  enough.  Now  I  never  had  a  taste  for  pay- 
ing debts,  (my  own,  or  anybody's  else,)  debts  of 
honour  excepted ;  and  that  is  the  very  reason  I 
am  here.  My  liquor-merchant,  my  mercer,  and 
my  bookseller,  have  all  clubbed,  I  believe,  for  a 
writ,  hoping  thereby  to  convert  me  to  wisdom 
and  sobriety ;  but  did  the  puppies  ever  know  a 
young  fellow  of  fashion  and  five-and-twenty, 
wise  and  sober?  Time — time — Mr  Wallace, 
would  have  made  me  a  fine  moral  agent.  Three- 
score years  and  ten  brings  a  man  to  repentance ; 
not  but  if  I  had  paid  these  moral  scoundrels 
what  I  owed  them,  and  had  departed  this  sin- 
ful world  the  next  hour,  they  would  have  cared 
a  farthing  whether  I  had  taken  the  road  to  Ely- 
sium, or  the  burning  lake. 

I  own  I  was  not  enchanted  with  this  first  spe- 
cimen of  Mr  Scovel's  eloquence  and  mode  of 
thinking ;  but  I  had  not  kept  him  company 
three  days,  before  I  discovered  that  he  had  ge- 
nius and  learning ;  that  he  was  more  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  wit  than  judgment ;  and  that  the  most 
predominant  feature  in  his  character  was  a  gid- 
dy, but  good-natured  thoughtlessness,  which 
led  him  to  squander  without  hesitation,  and  to 
say,  and  to  do,  perhaps,  anything,  or  everything, 
which  whim,  fancy,  or  frolic,  suggested.  What- 
soever conversation  we  happened  to  fall  into,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  speak  my  sentiments  as  free- 
ly as  if  I  paid  for  the  wine  I  drank  ;  which,  in 
truth,  I  was  unable  to  do,  and  therefore  drank 
as  little  as  possible  under  such  importunity. 

By  ox-eyed  Juno,  says  he  once,  such  morali- 
ty as  thine,  most  grave  and  philosophic  Wallace, 
did  my  very  reverend  tutor  endeavour  to  instil 
into  my  cerebrum  ;  but  it  all  lodged  betwixt  the 
skull  and  pia-mater,  and  when  it  will  get  into 
the  pulp,  heaven  knows !  Thy  soul,  I  see,  is  sick 


of  many  things— of  bucks  and  gamesters — of 
lords  with  buckskin  breeches — of  kings  with- 
out dignity — of  statesmen  without  integrity — of 
lawyers  without  honesty — of  priests  without  re- 
ligion. Alas  !  poor  youth  !  in  the  midst  of  this 
atrocious  world  thy  sickness  is  incurable,  and 
the  best  thing  I  can  wish  thee  is  a  jail  for  life. 

One  day,  whilst  we  were  engaged  in  disputing, 
Mr  Merrick  was  announced,  and  immediately 
introduced.  I  rose  to  go.  Stay  a  while,  says 
Scovel,  and  hear  your  reasoning  confuted.  Sir, 
says  he,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  young 
gentleman  to  your  notice.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
sir  ;  but  being  convicted  of  honesty,  was  expel- 
led the  profession,  and  retired  hither  to  indulge 
in  wisdom,  and  moralize  without  restraint.  He 
has  just  been  endeavouring  to  convince  me,  that 
morality,  where  common  or  statute  lav/  is  not 
the  basis,  is  buih  upon  sand ;  and  that  the 
priesthood — which  I  take  to  be  blasphemy  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy — the  priesthood,  dear  tu- 
tor, spoils  all  it  touches. 

My  business  here,  Mr  Scovel,  says  Mr  Mer- 
rick, gravely,  is  not  now  to  resume  the  hopeless 
plan  of  your  amendment ;  that  must  be  the  work 
of  a  superior  Being,  if  any  being  but  the  Omni- 
potent can  effect  it.    My  business  now  is  

The  more  hopeful  intention  of  packing  me  off 
to  the  Continent — or  to  the  devil,  says  our  too- 
flighty  genius.  But  where  are  my  appointments  ? 
Faith,  tutor,  I  believe  I  am  undone,  and  when 
I'm  sure  of  it,  I'm  for  the  coup-de-grace  ;  for 
damn  me  if  I  will  live  a  despised  scoundrel,  or 
eat  toads  for  any  lord  on  earth. 

I  would  advise  you  against  this  coup-de-grace, 
replied  Mr  Merrick,  were  it  only  for  the  bare 
possibility  of  your  having  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion.  Should  there  happen  to  be  a  Deity, 
what  might  become  of  you  ? 

Why,  my  dear  reverend,  did  you  ever  hear 
me  dispute  it  ?  Of  that  I  am  as  much  convinced 
as  your  pious  self ;  but  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  doubt,  whether  you  parsons  are  the  sole  in- 
terpreters of  his  will,  or  that  you  know  him  a 
single  iota  better  than  myself. 

Whatsoever  opinions  we  have  each  formed 
upon  this,  or  any  matter,  conviction  of  their 
falsehood  is  not  to  come  from  you  to  me,  or  go 
from  me  to  you  ;  let  us  therefore  leave  this 
fruitless  opposition,  and  come  to  the  business 
which  brought  me  here.  Your  brother,  from  a 
calculation  formed  upon  the  list  of  debts  you 
sent  him,  and  from  your  steward's  accounts, 
finds  the  whole  of  your  ample  fortune  reduced 
within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a-yeax.  He  offers  to  take  your  property  as  it 
stands,  paying  all  your  debts,  and  allow  you  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  life— provided  you 
spend  that  life  abroad — or  so  much  of  it,  till  he 
is  convinced  he  can  embrace  a  brother  without 
blushing. 

Why,  what  have  I  done,  dear  dad,  to  deserve 
such  solemn  reproof  ?  Treat  me  as  a  lunatic,  if 
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ou  please,  but  not  as  a  felon.  It  is  true,  I 
ave  run  horses  at  Newmarket ;  I  have  shaked 
my  elbows  at  Brooke's ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Ten  Commandments  against  them-  Per- 
haps, I  may  have  kissed  my  neighbour's  daugh- 
ter, and  there  may  be  a  clause  in  the  decalogue 
against  it ;  but  it  was  loving  my  neighbour  as 
myself,  and  I  hope  the  evil  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  sake  of  the  good.  It  is  true,  also,  I  lost 
or  spent  my  fortune  ;  but  this  was  accident,  not 
design,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  me  as  a  fault. 

The  parson  smiled — Ay,  now,  says  Scovel,  I 
recognize  something  of  my  kind  tutor :  And 
how  does  Sir  Andrew,  my  brother  ?  and  my 
sister,  his  fair  spouse  ?  I  acknowledge  his  good- 
ness, sir,  and  yours :  Perhaps  I  may  accede  to 
,  his  proposals ;  but  I  request  the  favour  of  this 
night  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  consult  my  coun- 
sel here,  learned  in  the  law.  In  the  meantime, 
my  dear  dad,  be  merry,  and  take  sack ;  and  may 
the  angel  of  good  dreams  dispel  the  gloom  from 
your  reverend  aspect,  that  I  may  see  in  the  morn- 
ing my  old  good  tutor,  whom  I  reverence  in 
spite  of  my  folly. 

Alas  !  says  Mr  Merrick,  that  so  much  know- 
ledge should  be  debased  by  so  much  ignorance  ; 
so  much  good  be  mingled  with  so  much  evil ! 

My  dear  sir,  the  -apostrophe  will  suit  all  peo- 
ple that  on  earth  do  dwell ;  for  what  is  the  race 
of  man,  but  Babouc's  image  ? 
Mr  Merrick  shook  his  head. 
Before  I  bid  you  good-night,  continues  Mr 
Scovel,  let  me  recommend  it  to  you  to  inquire 
the  character  of  this  young  man.  If  I  migrate, 
I  hope^to  persuade  him  to  do  himself  the  ho- 
nour to  clean  my  shoes  ;  but  more  of  this  in  the 
morning. 

When  Mr  Merrick  was  gone,  Scovel  explain- 
ed to  me  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  said,  that 
brother  Sir  Andrew,  being  a  penurious  man, 
with  little  more  to  support  him  than  ten  thou- 
sand a-year ;  and  having  a  wife  to  maintain, 
and  two  small  children,  his  proposal  was  more 
advantageous  than  he  could  reasonably  expect : 
he  determined,  therefore,  upon  the  acceptance, 
and  was  disposed  to  retire  into  France,  live  fru- 
gally and  virtuously,  if  he  was  able,  and  wait 
events ;  for  he  had  an  uncle,  whose  favourite 
he  once  was,  and  might  be  again.  He  then 
made  me  the  proposal  of  going  along  with  him, 
for  a  year  or  so,  till  I  had  forgot  the  past,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  the  future :  Not,  says  he,  that 
I  can  promise  you  any  great  emoluments,  for 
my  finances  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support  you 
as  a  friend  ;  but  anything  is  better  than  a  jail. 
Had  you  a  prospect,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
make  you  the  proposal ;  but,  although  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  you  out  externally 
as  a  servant,  internally  I  design  you  as  a  friend. 
Consider  of  it. 

I  did  so,  dear  Holman.  Servitude,  no  doubt, 
appeared  a  bitter  pill ;  but  it  was  balanced  by 


freedom :  This,  I  believe,  is  Irish,  and  I  leave' 
you  to  make  it  English,  if  you  can.  The  idea 
of  seeing  the  world  nattered  my  inclinations, 
and  that  of  taking  away  a  burden  from  my  friend 
was  kindly  to  my  peace.  Yes,  dear  Holman,  I 
durst  not  trust  you  with  my  misfortunes,  and 
my  imprisonment,  till  I  was  out  of  your  reach. 

Not  to  detain  you  with  trifles,  Mr  Merrick 
returned  next  morning,  and  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  had  heard  in  general  I  was  a  well-dis- 
posed young  man,  and  if  J  was  to  attend  his 
pupil,  he  would  release  me  from  prison.  I  sig- 
nified my  consent. 

You  would  be  delighted,  sir,  with  the  good 
you  were  doing,  says  my  wild  master,  if  you  did 
but  know  it.  Over  and  above  the  little  services 
he  will  have  the  goodness  to  perform  for  me,  I 
shall  have  a  monitor  in  him,  a  monitor  who  will 
revive  your  pious  opinions  in  my  memory.  How 
would  you  rejoice  to  hear  the  Arian  rogues  and 
the  Socinians,  who  now  inflame  you  to  wrath, 
and  harden  the  down  of  your  cushion,  laid 
sprawling,  and  the  church  militant  triumphant  ? 
You  would  wonder  how  a  young  man  could  be 
so  good. 

After  a  stay  of  three  days,  to  sign,  to  seal,  and 
to  deliver,  we  took  our  station  on  board  the  Carse 
o'  Stirling,  for  Ostend,  and  are  now  opposite  the 
Downs.  I  seal  this  to  be  ready  for  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  will  write  again  from  the  first 
town  of  France  that  gives  me  leisure. 

Dear  friend,  adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Abbeville,  October  9,  1787- 
Is  it  because  I  plan  with  folly,  and  execute 
with  ignorance,  that  no  design  of  mine,  proud 
or  humble,  should  succeed  ?  Or  is  it  an  article 
in  the  book  of  fate,  that  no  one  of  the  scattered 
favours  of  fortune  should  fall  upon  my  head  ? 
I  am  at  this  instant,  dear  Holman,  almost  as 
much  a  wretch  as  guilt  could  make  me ;  yet 
have  all  my  poor  endeavours  been  exerted  on 
the  side  of  virtue. 

Every  day's  acquaintance  with  Mr  Scovel 
convinced  me,  that  to  unravel  his  character  was 
the  most  difficult  of  enigmas.  Now  entering 
into  metaphysical  or  mathematical  disquisitions, 
with  the  penetration  of  a  Newton  or  a  Locke  ; 
now  drinking  flip,  and  talking  the  gross  lan- 
guage of  the  stews,  with  the  illiterate  captain,  or 
the  lowest  of  the  crew.  Now  a  theologist,  with 
ideas  of  the  Deity  as  sublime  as  ever  entered 
human  imagination  ;  now  an  atheist,  affirming 
matter  and  motion  to  have  been  eternal,  and  the 
uniformity  we  behold  with  admiration,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  matter  and  motion  having  combined 
in  every  possible  form,  and  consequently  of  find- 
ing, amidst  them  all,  the  forms  immutable. 
You,  dear  Holman,  who  know  my  reverence  for 
the  Supreme,  will  know  my  disgust,  my  horror, 
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at  a  blasphemy  so  absurd  ;  nor  did  I  fail  to  de- 
fend the  heavenly  attributes,  or  spare  Mr  Sco- 
vel's  absurdities.  Amidst  all  this  I  was  still 
treated  kindly,  and  his  commands,  in  quality  of 
master,  were  delicate,  and  as  much  as  possible 
concealed.  Though  we  had  contention  and  ar- 
gument, we  had  no  quarrel  till  some  time  after 
our  arrival  at  this  town,  where  we  settled  for 
the  winter,  after  having  searched  the  country 
for  a  rural  situation  for  the  coming  summer.  _ 
Here  we  took  lodgings,  in  which,  when  it 
suited  Mr  Scovel's  humour,  (for  he  now  began 
to  be  capricious,)  we  might  be  as  familiar  as  he 
pleased,  without  observation.  I  offended  him 
sometimesby  choosing  to  be  sober,  when  he  chose 
to  be  drunk,  and  yet  I  carried  my  complaisance 
in  this  particular  as  far  as  health  and  disgust 
would  permit :  but  a  far  greater  offence  was  my 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  wo- 
men, whose  favours  were  to  be  bought  for  tin 
ecu  ;  nor,  for  still  stronger  reasons,  with  those 
whose  virtuous  principles  it  was  first  necessary 
to  undermine.  On  this  head,  we  wearied  each 
other  with  mutual  complaints  and  mutual  revi- 
lings ;  after  which  we  returned  to  mutual  good- 
humour. 

There  was  in  the  town  a  very  pretty  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  watch-maker,  who  worked  at  his 
trade  above  stairs,  whilst  she  kept  shop  below. 
With  this  girl  he  commenced  an  amour,  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Lord  Stainmore,  an  Eng- 
lish baron  ;  but  knowing  my  damned  delicacy, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  it  was  not  till  the 
amour  was  very  far  advanced  that  he  chose  to 
communicate  it  to  me.  An  elopement  was 
agreed  upon,  and  nothing  but  my  assistance  was 
wanting  for  the  execution. 

Scovel  took  once  a  pliant  hour,  or  one  he 
thought  so,  for  persuasion  ;  and,  having  rallied 
me  with  his  usual  success  upon  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  my  morals,  asked  where  was  the 
mighty  harm  done  to  society,  when  two  people, 
of  different  sexes,  chose  to  live  their  own  way  ? 

He,  says  I,  who  sets  an  example  of  manners 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  sets  a  bad 
example ;  for  he  endeavours  to  introduce  con- 
fusion instead  of  order. 

No— by  Pyramus  and  Thisbe — it  would  in- 
troduce freedom  instead  of  slavery.  Look  round 
upon  all  animated  nature ;  see  the  freedom 
which  reigns  everywhere  except  amongst  man- 
kind. Now  tell  me,  patriarch  Wallace, — out  of 
your  Bible,  if  you  can  speak  out  of  your  Bible, 
— why  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  should  not 
be  as  free  as  his  pigs  ? 

This  natural  liberty  man  agrees  to  restrain, 
for  the  sake  of  order,  tranquillity,  for  all  the 
endearing  charities,  for  all  the  paternal,  all  the 
social  affections — and  amply  he  gains  by  the 
exchange. 

That  he  gains  amply  by  the  exchange  is  true; 
for  he  gains — a  wife — a  perpetual  clog  that  hangs 
about  his  neck  like  a  mill-stone — that  fills  his 


days  with  brawls,  and  his  nights  with  embraces, 
repeated  till  they  sicken  ;  that  fills  his  head  too 
with  perpetual  alarms.  No — "  I  had  rather  be 
a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon." 

Of  all  the  difficulties  I  have  yet  experienced, 
the  greatest  is,  to  induce  a  man  to  reason,  when 
he  had  rather  laugh ;  who  answers  argument 
with  wit,  and  seriousness  with  joke.  I  attempt- 
ed it  upon  the  present  occasion  in  vain ;  but 
when  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  elopement,  and  of 
my  assistance,  I  told  him  without  hesitation,  I 
could  not  afford  him  any  :  Then  he  could  be- 
come serious  enough.  It  was  not  my  business, 
he  said,  to  inquire  into  the  motive  of  his  orders. 
Whilst  I  was  his  servant,  I  owed  him  duty;  and 
gratitude,  considering  whence  he  took  me,  ought 
to  oblige  me  to  pay  it  him  with  eagerness  and 
alacrity. 

I  answered,  it  was  the  servant's  privilege,  in 
all  countries  where  slavery  was  abolished,  to  quit 
his  service  when  it  became  too  heavy  to  be  borne  ; 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  was  so  heavy 
to  be  borne  as  a  command  to  do  evil :  I  request- 
ed, therefore,  my  dismission,  and  asked  no  more 
of  him  than  a  bare  sufficiency  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

I  have  seen,  and  sometimes  felt,  the  opera- 
tion of  passion ;  but  never  before  did  I  see  the 
human  face  and  mind  so  deformed  by  it :  nay, 
indeed,  it  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  he  struck  me. 
So  far,  I  had  endeavoured  to  be  cool ;  but  at  this 
provocation,  wisdom,  philosophy,  reflection,  fled, 
and  I  was  master  of  nothing  but  muscular  mo- 
tion, which  I  exerted  rather  to  Mr  Scovel's  an- 
noyance. We  were,  however,  soon  separated  by 
the  master  of  the  house  and  servants,  and  I  with- 
drew to  cool  myself  at  leisure. 

At  my  levee  the  next  morning,  I  found  an 
officer  of  the  police,  who  demanded  my  company 
to  prison :  I  inquired  why  ?  Those  inquiries,  he 
said,  were  never  answered  in  France,  so  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  wonder  and  obey. 

In  this  dreary  dwelling,  dear  Holman,  I  have 
resided  about  forty  hours,  with  one  louis-d'or 
in  my  pocket,  and  one  friend  in  the  world.  What 
I  am  here  for,  or  how  long  I  am  to  stay,  I  know 
as  well  as  the  Madona,  which  the  charity  of  the 
jailor's  wife  has  lent  me  to  pray  to  :  but  I  will 
not  afflict  my  friend  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
misfortune,  for  which  he  can  only  grieve,  and 
therefore  will  not  send  this  to  the  post, — I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  it  would  not  be  permitted,— till  I 
can  inform  him  of  some  change  in  my  condition, 
which,  as  I  am  innocent  of  all  crime,  must,  I 
think,  soon  be  for  the  better. 

Till  then, 

My  only  friend,  adieu. 

James  Wallace. 

I  am  free,  my  friend  ;  and,  by  the  liberality 
of  an  Englishman,  an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool, 
am  enabled  to  pursue  my  course  to  that  empo- 
rium, where,  when  I  arrive,  I  Will  give  you  a 
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more  particular  account,  and  shall  then  hope  for 
the  dear  pleasure  of  embracing  you  ;  till  when, 
I  am  your  sincere,  though  unprofitable,  friend, 
James  Wallace. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Liverpool,  October  17,  1787. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  my  du- 
rance at  Abbeville,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in- 
formed me,  that,  upon  paying  the  usual  fees,  I 
was  free  ;  and  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  acquaint 
you,  says  he,  that  your  master,  Lord  Stain- 
more,  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  first  magis- 
trate here  against  you  for  having  robbed  him  ; 
and  that,  when  he  called  you  to  account,  you 
assaulted  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  him  ;  but 
the  second  night  after  you  were  committed, 
Lord  Stainmore  ran  away  with  a  watch-maker's 
daughter,  and  took  the  road  to  Flanders.  Mr 
Vaughel  then  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire, 
on  your  account,  into  circumstances ;  and,  send- 
ing for  the  master  of  the  house  where  you  lod- 
ged, learned  from  him,  that  he  believed  you 
were  wholly  innocent  of  what  you  had  been 
charged  with  ;  and  that  he  had  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe,  it  was  merely  a  mali- 
cious information,  because  you  refused  to  assist 
him,  and  calculated  to  keep  you  fast,  lest  you 
should  have  taken  some  active  method  to  pre- 
vent his  carrying  the  girl  away.  The  very 
handsome  character  this  person  gave  of  you, 
induced  Mr  Vaughel  to  order  your  release  ;  and 
he  did  it  the  more  readily,  because  your  mas- 
ter's assuming  the  name  of  Lord  Stainmore  to 
impose  upon  the  poor  girl,  denoted  him  a  bad 
man,  and  capable  of  false  information  ;  besides, 
there  was  no  ground  of  detention,  because  the 
informer  had  run  away  before  he  had  been  ex- 
amined as  to  particulars. 

See  me  now,  dear  Holman,  at  perfect  liberty 

 to  die,  for  I  was  wholly  unprovided  with 

the  means  to  live.  I  returned  to  my  lodgings 
with  an  intent  to  sell  my  clothes,  and  was  so 
kindly  received  by  my  landlord,  that  I  accept- 
ed his  invitation  to  rest  myself  a  few  days,  and 
to  recover  from  the  agitation  the  bad  treatment 
I  had  received  must  have  thrown  me  into  : 
But  it  would  not  do,  my  friend ;  my  spirits 
were  oppressed  beyond  the  power  of  my  own 
reflection  to  relieve,  and  French  hilarity  served 
only  to  deepen  the  impression.  I  became  now 
visibly  ill ;  a  yellowness  spread  over  my  skin, 
and  gave  the  disagreeable  idea  of  a  lingering 
disorder.  My  kind  host  caught  this  idea,  and 
assured  me  that,  though  it  would  always  give 
him  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure  in  the 
world  to  accommodate  me,  yet  that  now — just 
at  this  instant — he  was  extremely  sorry,  but 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  informing  me, 
that  the  room  I  occupied — might  be  occupied 


more  to  his  advantage ;  that  for  a  day  or  two 
he  did  not  mind — but  he  hoped  I  would  not 
take  it  ill,  for  that  he  would  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  serve  me  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

You  have  always  told  me,  dear  Holman,  and 
will  tell  me  again,  that  I  have  had  no  real  evils 
in  life  to  complain  of;  or  that  they  were  so  in- 
ferior to  those  of  thousands  of  others,  that  to  a 
philosopher  they  scarce  deserve  the  name. 

What  a  philosopher  might  say  uport  the  mat- 
ter, I  know  not;  but  a  man — in  a  foreign 
country — without  a  penny,  or  power  to  pro- 
cure one — without  spirit — sick — dejected — un- 
known— unsupported — nay,  even  unpitied — a 
man  will  feel,  in  such  a  situation,  in  spite  of 
all  the  powers  of  poetry,  or  powers  of  prose.  I 
did  suffer,  and  I  did  despond,  even  to  a  wish, 
an  earnest  wish,  thSt  my  heart  would  cease  to 
beat,  rather  than  persist  to  ache. 

Just  when  I  was  preparing  to  leave  my  land- 
lord's house,  and  to  go  I  knew  not  whither,  I 
was  inquired  for  by  a  stranger,  a  Mr  Lamounde, 
of  Liverpool.  At  the  inn  where  he  alighted,  in 
the  road  to  Paris,  some  of  the  kinder  hearts  of 
Abbeville  had  condescended  to  mention  me,  and 
to  lament  the  hardship  to  which  I  had  been 
subjected.  He  accosted  me  with  infinite  sweet- 
ness, and,  expressing  his  sorrow  for  my  situa- 
tion, asked  if  it  lay  in  his  power  to  serve  me, 
more  than  by  enabling  me  to  return  to  England. 
I  was  not  at  that  time  able  to  give  him  the  sa- 
tisfaction he  seemed  to  desire,  but  the  little  I 
said  interested  his  curiosity.  He  took  me  to 
the  inn,  apologized  to  his  company,  and  made 
me  partake  his  dinner.  It  was  not  that  day  in 
the  power  of  wine  to  render  me  impertinently 
loquacious  and  communicative ;  so  that  I  only 
informed  him,  in  general  terms,  that  I  was  des- 
titute, and  had  no  better  prospect  than  of  ser- 
vice ;  yet,  as  I  had  never  been  in  the  service  of 
any  one  but  Mr  Scovel,  I  had  no  precedent 
master  to  apply  to  for  a  recommendation.  That, 
indeed,  it  was  my  want  of  connexion  that  form- 
ed my  chief  disability,  for  my  education  had 
enabled  me  to  be  useful  in  trade  or  in  office. 
His  obliging  inquiries  would  have  drawn  from 
me  all  I  knew  of  myself ;  but  the  impatience 
of  a  young  gentleman,  his  companion,  would 
not  permit.  He,  therefore,  wrote  a  short  letter, 
which  he  desired  me  to  give  as  directed ;  put 
into  my  hands  five  louis-d'ors,  and  a  ten  pound 
English  bank  note  ;  said  he  should  return  to 
England  in  six  or  eight  months,  and  hoped  to 
find  me  in  the  service  of  his  sister,  to  whom 
this  letter  was  a  recommendation,  and  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  then  to  dispose  of  me 
more  according  to  my  merit  Then  stepping 
into  his  chaise,  he  left  me  without  a  power  to 
thank  him. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  my  little  port- 
manteau to  come  by  the  diligence,  I  set  out  to 
Calais  on  foot,  and  reached  it  by  short  stages. 
When  I  had  crossed  the  Channel,  I  proceeded 
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in  the  same  manner  through  the  west  of  Eng- 
land to  Liverpool;  and,  by  the  exercise,  re- 
covered the  full  possession  of  my  health,  my 
strength,  and  spirits.— The  morning  after  my 
arrival  here,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Paul  La- 
mounde,  Esq.,  and  inquiring  for  Miss  La- 
mounde,  to  whom  my  letter  was  directed,  was 
ordered  into  the  parlour,  where  she  sat  at  break- 
fast with  her  uncle,  apparently  a  peevish  old 
man,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs  Rebecca  Lamounde, 
yet  in  her  maiden  state.  Miss  Lamounde,  ha- 
ving read  her  letter,  gave  it  her  uncle,  observing, 
that  this  young  man  came  very  opportunely,  as 
William  was  impatient  for  his  dismission. 

Yes,  says  the  old  gentleman,  nature  has  de- 
nied the  fool  the  head-ache ;  and,  to  obtain  that 
agreeable  sensation,  he  takes  a  wife. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  my  brother's  recom- 
mendation of  this  young  man  ? 

That  it  is  like  your  brother  ;  eager,  impetu- 
ous, credulous,  perhaps,  certainly  not  half  in- 
formed.—Then  addressing  me,  So,  young  man, 
you  have  been  a  traveller  ;  this,  I  suppose,  you 
consider  as  a  complete  recommendation. 

I  do  not,  sir. 

Why,  don't  you  imagine  yourself  much  im- 
proved by  it  ? 

I  have  gained  some  little  experience,  sir,  no 
doubt;  but,  I  fear,  not  of  that  sort  which 
ought  to  recommend  me  to  Miss  Lamounde's 
service. 

Very  probable.  In  what  situation  were  you 
when  my  nephew  found  you  ? 

Just  released  from  prison. 

Humph  !  A  recommendatory  circumstance. 
Was  you  in  for  debt  ? 

No,  sir. 

For  dexterity — perhaps  ? 

Sir !  says  I,  starting,  and  feeling  the  mant- 
ling blood  in  my  cheek.  I  am  poor — unfortu- 
nate—and I  own  have  little  to  recommend  me 
to  Miss  Lamounde's  service.  You  have  a  right 
to  reject  me,  sir ;  but,  surely,  yet  you  cannot 
have  acquired  any  to  insult  me. 

Humph  !  says  he,  surveying  me  from  head 
to  foot,  and  walking  out  of  the  room  without 
saying  a  syllable.    Miss  Lamounde  followed. 

I  own,  my  dear  Holman,  I  had  set  my  heart 
upon  staying  in  this  young  lady's  service  till 
the  return  of  her  brother,  who,  being  a  mer- 
chant, has  the  proper  power  to  do  me  a  benefit, 
and,  I  am  certain,  has  the  will.  I  therefore 
trembled  with  expectation,  whilst  I  waited  Miss 
Lamounde's  return  ;  it  was  not  long. 

My  uncle,  says  she,  gives  me  leave  to  do 
what  I  please  with  regard  to  you,  Mr  Wallace ; 
and  my  brother  writes  so  warmly  in  your  fa- 
vour, that  I  should  do  myself  a  violence  were  I 
not  to  oblige  him  ;  but  we  don't  give  high  wa- 
ges, and  our  servants  have  no  vails.  I  would  not 
deceive  your  expectations. 

I  am  afraid,  madam,  you  will  think  any 
wages  too  much  for  one  who  has  everything  to 


learn.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  over- 
look my  ignorance,  it  will  be  all  I  have  to 
wish. 

Then  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to  ser- 
vice ? 

No,  madam,  it  is  new  to  me. 

Then,  I  fear,  it  will  be  irksome  ? 

You  will  not  make  it  so,  I  am  certain,  ma- 
dam ;  and  I  hope  I  have  given  Mr  Lamounde 
no  serious  cause  of  offence  ? 

The  reply  was  spirited,  no  doubt,  and,  in 
general,  my  uncle  does  not  bear  contradiction 
well ;  but  he  has  too  good  a  heart  to  do  any  one 
an  injury  on  slight  grounds  of  offence. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
him. 

It  will  be  quite  proper,  and  I  don't  doubt 
your  success. 

I  settled  in  the  house  the  same  day;  and 
hitherto,  dear  Holman,  so  far  from  having  cause 
to  complain,  I  have  abundant  cause  to  rejoice 
and  be  happy. 

I  long  to  see  you. 

James  Wallace. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Liverpool,  October  25,  1787- 

Your  reproaches  are  unjust,  my  dear  Pau- 
lina ;  there  is  no  day  in  which  I  do  not  think 
of  you,  and  of  the  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in 
your  dear  society  at  the  school  near  Box.  But 
they  say  all  the  affections  of  the  soul  are 
strengthened  by  exercise,  as  well  as  all  the 
powers  of  the  body  ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  I 
shall  never  love  my  Paulina  less,  because  I  ad- 
mit another  to  share  my  friendship. 

This  new  friend  of  mine  is  a  Miss  Caroline 
Thurl,  daughter  to  George  Thurl,  Esq.  of  Kirk- 
ham,  in  this  county  ;  and  as  it  may  be  some 
amusement  to  you  to  be  informed  of  the  rise  of 
our  acquaintance,  I  will  communicate  it. 

Mr  Havelley  Thurl,  the  only  brother  of  this 
young  lady,  did  us  the  favour,  in  January  last, 
to  appear  in  our  assembly,  and  some  chance  or 
other,  I  forget  what,  joined  us  together  for 
partners.  Before  I  proceed  in  my  story,  give 
me  leave  to  speculate  a  little  in  the  way  of  di- 
gression. At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
England  was  supposed  to  contain  twenty  thou- 
sand country  squires,  "  whose  laughs  were 
hearty,  though  their  jokes  were  coarse,"  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cellar  and  the  chase, 
and  who  took  care  that  the  eldest  son  should 
express  the  lineaments  of  his  father  in  mind  and 
body  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twen- 
ty years  this  race  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
divines  and  philosophers,  as  usual,  wrangle 
about  the  cause.  The  first  ascribe  it  clearly  to 
the  mild  influence  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
the  other  to  the  influence  of  wealth  upon  man- 
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ners.  A  penetrating  lady  here  assures  me  they 
are  both  wrong,  and  that  this  great  and  remark- 
able event  is  wholly  owing  to  the  beneficent  race 
of  barbers  and  hair-dressers.  I  confess,  says  she, 
that  these  refiners  are  not  always  complete  work- 
men, and  that  vulgar  sentiments,  and  vulgar 
words,  are  now  and  then,  though  rare,  the  lot 
of  a  country  squire. 

Mr  Havelley  Thurl  was  heir  to  2000/.  a-year, 
and  to  his  father's  virtues.  The  rector  of  the 
parish  being  consulted  upon  the  great  and  ever- 
new  question,  the  superiority  of  public  or  pri- 
vate education,  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
provided  the  young  gentleman  could  be  put 
under  the  care  of  a  learned  man,  rather  elderly, 
who  had  seen  something  of  life,  and  who  had  a 
friendship  for  the  family.  This  opinion  coin- 
cided with  Madam  Thurl's,  and,  as  all  the  re- 
quisites were  to  be  found  in  himself  alone,  he 
became  the  private  tutor  of  the  heir  of  George 
Thurl,  Esq.  Nor  were  his  pains  and  trouble 
unavailing.  In  spite  of  the  daily  avocations  of 
the  field  ;  in  spite  of  the  care  taken  by  Madam 
Thurl,  that  her  darling  should  not  be  afflicted 
with  learning  when  his  head  ached,  (and  the 
poor  youth  had  the  misfortune  of  an  head  so 
irritable,  that  it  would  ache  at  the  sight  of  a 
book ;)  or  when  he  was  too  cold  or  too  hot ;  or 
when  his  fine  bloom  exceeded  or  fell  short  of 
that  pure  standard,  kept  in  the  treasury  of  her 
own  mind ;  notwithstanding  these,  and  other 
impediments,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
learned  in  such  matters,  the  young  squire,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  was  a  reader  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  had  got  seven  metamorphoses  deep  into 
Ovid.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  taught  to 
dance  by  a  master  of  great  vigour,  and,  except 
the  mistaking  a  few  small  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  no  man  performed  with  greater  execu- 
tion. The  end  of  an  English  contra-dance  brings 
young  men  to  a  moment  of  dreadful  vacancy, 
when  it  is  a  piece  of  indispensable  politeness  to 
entertain  their  partners  with  some  small  degree 
of  conversation. — The  squire's  mind  was  vacant. 
A  longer  interval  happened  at  the  end  of  the 
third  dance ;  his  distress  increased ;  he  looked 
round  him  for  relief.  Miss  Thurl's  partner  was 
a  well-dressed  youth,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  two  of  her  fingers,  and  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 
something  to  her  in  a  very  engaging  manner : 
it  was  pretty,  and  inspired  Mr  Thurl  with 
courage.  Miss,  says  he,  taking  my  right  hand 
with  his  left,  and  separating  two  fingers  for  the 
use  of  conversation — it's  desperate  hot,  miss. 

Pretty  well  for  January,  answered  I,  stealing 
my  fingers  away. — The  dialogue  stopped.  The 
squire  wiped  his  forehead,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  proposition,  and  the  music  struck  up  a  new 
dance. 

It  seemed  probable  the  young  gentleman's 
mouth  would  close  for  the  evening ;  but  my 
curiosity  being  excited,  I  was  inclined  to  open 
it :  at  the  next  vacation,  therefore,  I  touched  his 


hand  gently,  and  began  to  admire  a  small  slip 
of  embroidery  that  bordered  his  waistcoat.  I'nt 
it  pure  and  pretty,  miss  ?  said  he.  My  sister 
worked  it.  Look  you — that's  she — six  couple 
above.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  my  sis- 
ter, miss.  There  is  not  a  kinder-hearted  lass, 
though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  in  all 
Lancashire ;  no  more  pride  in  her  than  in  a 
besom's  tail.  Do  come,  miss.  Father  has  got 
gout,  and  mother  t'  asthma  ;  so  they  keeps  above 
stairs,  and  sister  and  I  have  got  the  house  to 
ourselves.  We'll  be  as  merry  as  merry  can  be. 

As  I  made  no  answer  to  this  kind  and  polite 
invitation,  the  squire  supposed  I  wanted  en- 
treaty ;  and,  for  an  irresistible  inducement,  pro- 
mised, if  I  would  come  whilst  the  hunting  sea- 
son lasted,  that,  bar  frost,  I  should  have  a  day 
or  two's  sport  out  with  the  hounds ;  and  that  I 
should  ride  his  sister's  Little  Gipsy,  that  clear- 
ed a  hedge  almost  as  well  as  his  brown  gelding, 
Whitefoot. 

Does  Miss  Thurl  hunt,  sir  ? 

No,  she  never  took  kindly  to't ;  for,  once, 
Gipsy  ran  away  with  her,  and  cleared  hedge 
and  ditch, — only  her  foot  slipped,  and  so  tum- 
bled sister,  heels  o'er  head,  swat  o'the  ground. 
Mass  !  it  was  a  comical  sight !  I'd  like  to  burst 
with  laughing. 

Was  she  hurt,  sir  ? 

No,  not  she;  why,  she  fell  in  a  quag.  Only 
frightened  out  of  her  senses,  and  mortal  angry 
at  me  for  laughing ;  but  who  could  help  it  ?  So, 
ever  since,  she  has  taken  to  your  play  books  and 
novel  books.  Now,  I  can't  fancy  these,  miss. 
They  be  all  stories,  from  one  end  to  t'other ; — 
as  how  Mr  Thingumbob  falls  in  love  with  Miss 
What's-her-name  ;  how  they  be  crossed  in  love ; 
how  Mr  Such-a-one  runs  away  with  her.  Then 
comes  Thingumbob  slap,  and  kills  him.  Then 
father  and  mother  comes  to ;  so  they  be  mar- 
ried, and  there's  an  end  on't. 

The  squire's  dumbness  was  now  changed  to 
a  loquacity  that  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  He 
even  arrived  at  gallantry ;  and  told  me,  barring 
his  sister,  I  was  the  prettiest  girl  and  best  dancer 
in  all  the  assembly. 

The  next  morning  he  performed  the  ancient 
etiquette  of  waiting  upon  his  partner  to  break- 
fast ;  and,  to  convince  me  he  was  as  hearty  as 
polite,  he  asked  for  a  slice  of  ham  or  cold  roast 
beef,  just  to  clap  between  two  pieces  of  bread 
and  butter ;  else,  says  he,  it's  gone  by  noon,  and 
I'm  ready  to  eat  my  nails. 

After  breakfast  my  uncle  withdrew  to  the 
counting-house,  and  my  aunt  to  her  household 
avocations ;  when  the  squire,  drawing  his  chair 
closer  to  mine,  Now,  miss,  says  he,  that  the  old 
folks  be  gone,  I'm  minded  to  tell  you  a  piece  o' 
my  mind ;  it's  about  a  dream  as  I  had  last 
night.  I  thought  that  I  was  fallen  downright 
hard  and  fast  in  love,  and  you  may  guess  with 
who.  So  I  swecthcarted  you,  and  I  thought  you 
was  main  shy  at  first ;  but  I  brought  you  to  for 
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all  that,  and  so  we  was  to  be  married.  I  think 
I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  born  days,  and 
I  wakened  all  of  a  sweat  for  joy.  Now,  miss, 
I  could  no  go  to  sleep  again  for  thinking  on't ; 
and  I  do  verily  believe,  if  you'll  give  consent, 
as  it  may  be  brought  about.  Father,  mayhap, 
at  first  will  pout  a  bit,  and  be  sullenish,  'cause 
he  looks  for  a  power  o'  money.  What  o'  that  ? 
He  can't  disinherit  me  if  it  would  save  his  soul, 
being  as  the  estate's  entailed.  It's  a  good  2000?. 
a-year,  miss,  and  I  can  make  another  on't  wi'  a 
wet  finger.  Now,  I  understand  you  han't  a 
power  o'  fortune,  mayhap  10,000/.  or  so ;  but 
when  your  uncle  comes  to  see  what  a  rich  match 
you  ha'  got,  who  knows  but  he  may  unstring  a 
bit,  and  so  make  father  gentle  ?  What  do  you 
say,  miss  ? 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good- 
will, Mr  Thurl,  and  hope  you'll  not  take  it  ill 
that  I  decline  your  offer. 

But  why,  miss  ? 

For  a  substantial  reason,  sir ;  I  don't  like  it. 
But  why,  miss  ?  Ben't  I  a  proper  man  enough  ? 
Not  proper  for  me. 
But  why,  miss  ? 

I  am  not  fond  of  being  bargained  for,  like  a 
horse. 

That's  talking  out  o'  th'  way,  miss ;  I  ben't  a- 
haggling  for  you,  to  get  you  as  cheap  as  I  can. 

No— I  am  to  buy  you,  it  seems ;  and  the 
haggling  is,  how  much  I  shall  pay. 

There  you  be  out  again,  miss ;  this  is  a  Chris- 
tian country ;  and  they  be  only  your  heathenish, 
outlandish  people,  like  your  Turks  and  your 
Spaniards,  as  buy  men  and  women.  \ 

Oh,  sir,  they  are  bought  and  sold  in  England 
common  enough. 

Miss,  it's  swat  against  law. 

Many  things  against  law  are  done  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  know  that,  miss  ;  but  then  they  be  liable  : 
Put  case: — a  man  kills  a  hare  upon  another 
man's  ground,  or  his  own,  that  makes  no  dif- 
ference, he's  liable,  without  he's  a  hundred  a- 
year. 

A  very  wise,  just  law,  sir. 

Yes,  there  be  few  that  beat  it ;  for  why  should 
your  inferior  people  be  put  upon  a  footing  with 
gentlefolks?  By  George,  I  wish  it  was  five  hun- 
dred instead  of  one;  for  of  late  years  such  a 
power  of  trades-people  ha'  gotten  qualifications, 
it's  a  sight  to  see  ! 

All  the  better,  sir. 

No,  miss,  it's  all  the  worse ;  for  it  only  makes 
'em  proud  and  saucy,  and  nose  we  gentry  up  at 
races,  and  quarter-sessions,  and  what  not. — Here 
the  squire  paused  a  little,  as  if  struck  by  some 
consciousness ;  then  resumed  his  discourse  thus : 
Not  as  I  have  much  to  say  about  your  merchant- 
people,  as  get  a  power  of  money,  and  keep  their 
coaches;  but  then  where's  their  coat-of-arms, 
miss?  By  George,  they're  forced  to  buy  one 


spick  and  span  new  ;  and  then  money  and  ships 
is  not  like  land  :  land  bides,  when  t'other  may- 
hap are  gone  to  bottom  ;  and  new  families  ben't 
like  old:  old  families  are  always  looked  on, 
though  they  may  not  ha'  gotten  titles.  For  my 
part,  when  father  dies,  (and  he's  six-and-fifty 
next  birth-day,)  I'm  minded  to  be  made  a  knight 
on,  and  mayhap  a  lord ;  for  the  king,  they  say, 
is  pure  good-natured,  and  will  make  you  a  lord 
of  a  squire  for  almost  nothing ;  so  you'll  come 
to  be  a  lady,  miss. 

And  what  shall  I  be  the  better  for  it  ? 
Why,  you'll  have  precedence  at  church,  and 
court,  and  balls. 

And  what  signifies  it,  Mr  Thurl,  whether  I 
go  before  such  a  gentlewoman,  or  after  her  ?  I 
shall  be  no  warmer  for  it,  when  the  keen  east 
wind  blows;  and  Lady  Kirkham  would  have 
the  ague  as  well  as  Mrs  Thurl. 
But  have  not  ladies  more  respect  ? 
And  does  it  do  the  ladies  any  good  ?  I  am  vain 
enough  as  it  is,  sir ;  but  not  enough  to  desire  to 
nose  up  the  ancient  gentry. 

Why,  you  ben't  angry,  miss  ?  Come,  kiss  and 
friends. 

Friends,  without  the  kiss,  sir. 
Well,  miss,  I  purpose  to  come  again  next 
assembly  ;  and  then,  I  hope,  you'll  ha'  thought 
better  on't,  and  not  be  so  coy  and  frumpish. 

Don't  give  yourself  that  trouble  upon  my  ac- 
count, sir ;  my  sentiments  will  not  alter. 

Belike  they  may,  miss,  when  you  ha'  talked 
it  o'er  a  bit  with  the  old  folks.  I  must  get  away 
now,  for  sister  stays  on  me,  and  father  will  be 
mad,  if  we  ben't  home  by  dinner ;  so,  kiss  and 
part.  Nay,  by  mass — I'll  have  a  kiss  at  part- 
ing. 

At  dinner,  I  endeavoured  to  divert  my  uncle 
and  aunt  with  the  preceding  dialogue.  My  un- 
cle, indeed,  laughed  heartily,  but  my  aunt  was 
not  so  much  diverted  as  I  expected. 

And  have  you  really,  niece,  says  she,  with 
great  emphasis,  have  you  really  given  a  flat  and 
peremptory  denial  to  the  son  and  heir  of  George 
Thurl,  of  Kirkham,  Esq.  ? 
Yes,  dear  aunt,  really. 

A  little  more  deference  to  the  opinion  of  your 
uncle  and  aunt, upon  important  occasions,  would 
not  misbecome  you. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  want  a  due  deference  to 
either. 

Alliances  with  rich  and  ancient  families  ought 
not  to  be  too  lightly  treated. 

True,  dear  aunt ;  but  love  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  first  consulted. 

It  would  be  well  for  most  young  women,  if 
the  heart  were  more  under  the  direction  of  the 
head. 

As  thine  has  been,  Rebecca,  says  my  uncle  ; 
but  the  consequence  is  not  to  the  taste  of  women 
in  general. 

If  I  am  an  old  maid,  brother— 
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If,  Rebecca  ? 

You  are  an  old  bachelor,  and  one's  as  good  as 
the  other. 

Yes,  thank  Heaven  for  its  indulgence ;  or  I 
might  have  had  a  cargo  that  would  not  have 
paid  prime  cost,  freight  and  insurance  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  musty,  I  could  not  have  thrown  it 
overboard. 

Men  may  be  musty  as  well  as  women,  bro- 
ther ;  and  other  people  may  have  reason  to 
thank  Heaven  for  its  indulgence  as  well  as  you. 

Meaning  thyself,  Rebecca  ? 

I  like  matrimony  no  more  than  you ;  but, 
God  knows,  for  very  different  reasons. 

Yes,  dear  Rebecca,  God  and  thee  know — for 
very  different  reasons. 

Paulina — pay  my  best  respects  to  your  God- 
given  father  and  mother  ;  and  if  you  will  treat 
me  highly,  tell  me  of  their  words  and  works. 
For  the  present  adieu. 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Edwards  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Box,  November  2,  1787. 
There  is,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  something 
so  inexpressibly  sweet  and  dear  to  me  in  the 
friendship  with  which  you  honour  me,  that  I 
endeavour  in  vain  to  find  language  to  express 
it.  Can  this  heart-felt  pleasure  be  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  friendship  ?  No — for  friendship 
would  not  then  be  the  polite  and  lukewarm 
thing  it  usually  is ;  or,  is  it  in  my  bosom  a  su- 
perior sensation,  because  it  is  enlivened  by  gra- 
titude ;  or,  because  it  is  unweakened  by  the 
common  affinities  of  life  ?  But  I  will  rest  con- 
tented with  the  feeling,  without  attempting  the 
explication,  and  proceed  to  thank  you  for  the 
entertainment  of  your  last.  I  hope  the  sequel 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

So  retired  a  life  as  I  lead,  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  expect  to  be  entertained  with  living  observa- 
tions ;  but  you  have  assigned  me  a  task,  which, 
indeed,  I  could  execute  for  ever,  if  the  uniform 
tenor  of  a  good  man's  life  could  afford  a  constant 
supply. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I,  the  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  that  gave  me  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Edwards,  and  the  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for 
so  fortunate  an  event.  From  this  theme,  there- 
fore, I  am  precluded  ;  and  the  life  of  my  dear 
benefactors  has  been  so  uniform,  and  so  un- 
adapted  to  the  present  modes,  that  a  description 
would  scarcely  convince  many,  even  of  the  cler- 
gy, meek  and  lowly  as  they  are,  that  happiness 
could  be  found  in  it.  The  day  with  Mr  Ed- 
wards is  usually  a  series  of  hours,  spent  in  cu- 
ring the  sick,  in  comforting  the  afflicted,  and  in 
relieving,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  relieve,  the 
wants  of  the  necessitous.   One  anecdote,  which 


happened  about  two  years  since,  will  be  more 
descriptive  of  his  turn  of  mind  and  peculiarity 
of  thinking,  than  any  other  thing  which  occurs 
to  my  remembrance. 

About  the  age  of  forty  he  had  gone  abroad, 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Moreton,  of  Not- 
tinghamshire. He  was  rewarded  by  the  living  of 
Box,  in  Cheshire,  about  120/.  a-year.  After  the 
old  baronet's  death,  a  friendly,  thoiigh  not  very 
frequent,  correspondence  was  kept  up  betwixt 
the  pupil  and  the  tutor  ;  but  more  than  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  seen  each  other. 
One  Saturday  they  were  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  the  baronet,  who  had  come  about  twenty 
miles  out  of  his  way  in  a  journey  to  Westmore- 
land. The  equipage  and  servants  were  ordered 
to  the  inn,  and  Sir  Everard  took  possession  of 
an  elbow-chair  in  the  parlour,  with  the  friend- 
ship and  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
They  dined,  talked  their  travels  over,  and  gave 
a  mutual  history  of  their  courtships,  which,  I 
believe,  is  always  an  agreeable  remembrance  so 
long  as  men  continue  pleased  with  their  wives. 
Long  before  they  had  exhausted  their  matter,  a 
messenger  came  to  inform  Mr  Edwards  that  the 
folks  had  all  met  at  the  Globe,  and  waited  for 
him.  Oh,  dear  !  says  he,  I  had  quite  forgot ! 
Will  you  excuse  me  one  hour,  Sir  Everard  ?  It 
is  to  make  up  a  difference  betwixt  one  of  my 
parishioners  and  a  man  of  a  neighbouring  pa- 
rish. I  am  sorry,  but  it's  a  pity  they  should 
lose  their  labour ;  some  come  four  miles. 

Don't  make  any  apology,  says  Sir  Everard. 

And  pray  come  back  by  six  at  farthest,  says 
Mrs  Edwards,  for  Jenny  Langley  comes  then 
from  Sifton  to  consult  you  about  her  case. 

Mr  Edwards  went,  and  returned  at  the  time 
to  tea,  and  Jenny  Langley.  Sir  Everard  stay- 
ed till  Monday  morning  ;  and  I  remember  the 
heads  of  a  conversation  that  passed  the  evening 
before. 

So  I  find,  says  Sir  Everard,  you  are  the  law- 
yer and  physician,  as  well  as  the  divine,  of  Box? 

I  know  just  enough  of  law,  replies  Mr  Ed- 
wards, to  enable  me  sometimes  to  keep  my  pa- 
rishioners out  of  it ;  and  of  physic,  to  apply 
simple  remedies  to  common  disorders. 

And  you  preach  as  you  prescribe  ?  Your  dis- 
course to-day  I  thought  admirably  simple,  plain, 
and  practical. 

What  can  I  do  better,  Sir  Everard  ?  My  aim 
is  to  make  my  parishioners  good  husbands,  good 
fathers,  and  good  friends  ;  not  good  propound- 
ed of  mystery.  It  is  true,  they  don't  think  me 
a  very  good  preacher  on  this  account ;  and  now 
and  then  a  straggler  steals  off  to  a  neighbouring 
parish,  to  hear  about  election,  reprobation,  and 
grace ;  about  the  littleness  of  works,  and  the 
bigness  of  faith  ;  about  incarnation,  atonement, 
with  a  long  et  cetera,  all  which  I  postpone  ex- 
plaining to  my  flock  till  I  understand  a  little 
more  of  them  myself. 
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So  you  mingle  not  in  the  present  disputes  be- 
tween the  learned  sectaries  and  the  learned  or- 
thodox ? 

No ;  I  read  them  when  they  fall  in  my  way  ; 
admire  the  understandings  of  the  writers  some- 
times, and  sometimes  admire  their  weakness ; 
lament  the  arrogance  of  some,  pity  the  petulance 
of  others,  and  believe  they  might  be  all  better 
employed. 

I  remember  when  you  thought  differently. 

Yes ;  I  have  some  faint  remembrance  of  a 
time  when  I  thought  I  had  learning,  acuteness, 
penetration,  and  every  good  and  fit  quality  for 
a  polemic  head ;  but  my  opinion  of  the  real  va- 
lue of  controversial  divinity  was  not  fixed,  till  I 
had  experienced  six  successive  changes  of  my 
own  opinions — always  from  error  to  truth.  At 
length  I  confessed,  with  a  sigh,  that  these  things 
are  not  of  God. 

My  good  friend,  I  came  to  you  to  know  if  the 
ideas  I  had  formed  in  my  youth  were  formed 
with  judgment ;  I  find  them  below  your  merit. 
I  have  a  living  vacant,  worth  about  250/.  a-year ; 
the  parish  large,  and  in  a  genteel  neighbour- 
hood :  It  is  a  donation,  too  ;  so  you  are  instal- 
led and  inducted,  without  giving  yourself  any 
extraordinary  trouble,  by  my  presentation  only. 

I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks,  Sir  Everard, 
for  your  kindness,  and  rejoice  to  stand  well  in 
your  opinion  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  incur  your 
resentment  if  I  decline  this  kind  offer. 

No,  certainly  ;  but  it's  very  odd.  Oblige  me 
with  your  reasons. 

My  very  good  friend  and  patron,  old  age  is 
coming  fast  on  me.  My  habits  are  formed  by 
my  present  situation,  and  for  it.  I  have  neither 
children  nor  near  relations.  My  parish  is  small, 
but  I  manage  it  the  better.  My  parishioners 
love  me,  at  least  I  believe  so :  I  have  here  health, 
peace,  and  competence.  In  giving  me  a  genteel 
neighbourhood,  you  give  me  pride  and  poverty ; 
in  giving  me  a  larger  parish,  you  give  me  con- 
tention. To  me  it  would  be  a  transfer  from  hap- 
piness to  misery  ;  there  are  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  exchange  of  misery  for  happiness. 

Know  you  any  such  ? 

I  do ;  but  I  beg  pardon  ;  you  have  your  own 
connexions.  What  have  I  to  do  to  encroach 
upon  your  goodness  ? 

I  beg  you  will  proceed. 

A  neighbouring  parish  has  a  very  fat  rector, 
and  a  very  lean  curate.  The  latter,  besides  good- 
ness, has  learning  and  genius  :  He  is  a  man  of 
feeling  too,  and  married,  for  mere  love,  a  pret- 
ty young  creature,  with  every  merit,  save  that 
which  doubles  the  value  of  all  merit — money. 
This  couple  have  now  six  children,  and  forty 
pounds  a-year :  It  is  true,  I  allow  them  twenty 
out  of  my  revenue ;  because,  having  upwards  of 
ninety  left,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  I  could  not 
live  as  well  upon  that  as  they  with  sixty. 

Very  well,  my  friend,  your  curate  shall  be 


happy,  if  this  living  will  make  him  so.  I  have 
now  one  thing  more  to  propose,  and  I  hope  your 
obliging  me  will  not  diminish  your  own  happi- 
ness, although  it  will  add  to  mine.  My  only 
son  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
three  years  since  a  most  mild,  ingenuous,  and 
promising  youth.  At  fourteen,  he  returned  our 
parental  with  filial  affection  ;  approaching  eigh- 
teen, he  has  changed  it  for  the  creeping,  timid, 
unfriendly  respect,  which  characterises  those 
children  who  have  learned  their  duty  only  b 
rote.  The  outward  sign  of  a  son  remains ;  the 
inward  grace  is  lost.  Whether  to  attribute  this 
solely  to  the  influence  of  a  large  public  school, 
I  know  not ;  but  thither  we  sent  him,  and  have 
received  him  back  with  other  manners.  It  is 
highly  probable  a  college  would  finish  his  edu- 
cation to  our  eternal  regret.  We  wish  you  would 
take  him  two  years  under  your  care  ;  for  which, 
depend  upon  my  gratitude. 

It  is  impossible  to  refuse  you,  replies  Mr  Ed- 
wards, otherwise  the  task  is  too  important,  and, 
perhaps,  too  difficult  for  my  poor  abilities. 

Sir  Everard  answered  politely,  and*  became 
still  more  pressing,  and  Mr  Edwards  sunk  into 
a  thoughtful  mood.  I  was  then  about  seven- 
teen, something  handsome  you  know,  and  it  is 
probable  I  was  the  theme  of  this  reverie ;  for 
when  Mr  Edwards  came  out  of  it,  he  said,  Pau- 
lina, my  dear,  pray  step  to  Mr  Brown's,  and  let 
him  know  a  circumstance  has  happened,  which 
will  prevent  my  calling  upon  him  before  Tues- 
day. 

What  passed  in  my  absence,  I  know  not ;  the 
conversation  had  taken  another  turn.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Sir  Everard,  having  first  made 
out  a  presentation,  took  his  leave.  It  was  two 
small  miles  to  the  village  where  Mr  Franks  (the 
curate)  lived,  and  the  impatient  Mr  Edwards 
would  not  stay  for  his  breakfast :  Mrs  Franks 
afterwards  related  to  me  what  passed  when  he 
arrived  at  their  house. 

We  were  at  breakfast,  says  she,  Mr  Franks 
and  myself,  each  with  a  child  on  our  knees, 
eating  and  distributing  to  our  four  other  little 
ones,  out  of  a  large  bowl  of  excellent  milk  pot- 
tage. Well,  patriarch,  says  Mr  Edwards,  with 
his  usual  familiarity,  thou  art  in  thy  luxuries, 
I  perceive.  Mrs  Franks,  I  come  to  breakfast 
with  you ;  can  you  add  another  noggin  to  the 
board  ? 

You  are  the  last  man  in  the  world,  I  think, 
answers  I,  who  would  eat  my  children's  bread 
out  of  their  mouths.  Besides,  sir,  you  are  a  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ought  net 
to  indulge  in  luxuries.  You  must  be  content 
with  simple  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

Well,  to  be  even  with  you,  says  Mr  Edwards, 
I  will  tell  you  a  piece  of  bad  news ;  you  are  go- 
ing to  lose  your  curacy. 

Now  God  in  Heaven  forbid,  says  Mr  Franks, 
for  the  sake  of  these  little  ones  ! 
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Why,  says  Mr  Edwards,  art  thou  so  much  in 
love  with  this  palace,  and  this  sumptuous  living, 
thou  eanst  not  hear  a  change  ? 

But  the  interval,  sir,  says  Mr  Franks ;  how 
calamitous  may  that  be  ! 

Thou  art  not  righteous,  sure,  answered  Mr 
Edwards,  or  hast  lost  thy  faith.  Didst  thou 
ever  see  the  righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  beg- 
ging their  bread  ? 

I  fear  I  have,  answered  Mr  Franks  ;  but  are 
you  certain,  sir  ?  I  have  received  no  notice. 

Die  thou  in  thy  infidelity ;  I  will  convert  thy 
wife. 

I  was  pouring  out  the  tea,  when  Mr  Edwards 
put  a  paper  into  my  hand.  As  well  as  appre- 
hension would  permit,  I  began  to  read.  The 
tea-pot  fell  from  my  hand,  and  broke  its  saucer. 
I  read,  and  read  again.  A  trembling  seized  me  ; 
I  rose,  and  threw  myself  about  Mr  Franks's 
neck.  He,  trembling  still  more  than  myself, 
clasped  me  to  his  bosom,  and  said,  Be  comfort- 
ed, my  Emily,  God  is  good.— He  is  infinitely 
good,  answered  I ;  do  but  see. — Well,  says  my 
poor  husband,  don't  afflict  yourself  thus.— My 
dear,  says  I,  kissing  him,  it  is  a  presentation  to 
a  benefice. — Well,  says  he,  it  is  a  cruel  stroke  ! 
but  for  my  sake,  for  your  children's  sake,  bear 
up  against  it ;  God  will  provide  for  us. — He  has, 
he  has,  says  I,  read — it  is  a  presentation. — God's 
will  be  done,  says  my  poor  husband. — Our  kind 
friend  here,  says  I,  has  prevailed  on  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Moreton  to  give  us  a  living. — God's  will  be 
done,  answers  Mr  Franks. 

Read,  man,  says  Mr  Edwards  :  To  some  peo- 
ple the  Lord  giveth  eyes  to  see,  and  they  see  not. 
He  saw  at  length,  however,  and  he  left  them  an 
hour  after  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  Of 
young  Moreton  in  my  next. 

Dear  friend,  adieu. 

Paulina  Edwards. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Liverpool,  November  9, 1787* 
Thank  you, my  dear  Paulina ;  your  letter  has 
increased  the  veneration  and  respect  I  have  long 
had  for  Mr  Edwards  ;  and,  I  think,  I  wish  no 
small  good  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  wish- 
ing all  who  entered  the  sacerdotal  profession  like 
him. 

I  must  now  write  of  characters  more  sublu- 
nary. On  the  evening  of  our  next  assembly,  I 
entered  later  than  usual :  Squire  Havelley  in- 
troduced his  sister  to  me,  with  a  grace  all  his 
own.  Miss  Lamounde,  says  he,  this  is  sister 
that  I  told  you  about.  By  George,  I  thought 
you  would  not  have  come,  and  then  I  should 
ha'  gone  mad ! 

Miss  Thurl  was  very  polite.  She  told  me  my 
acquaintance,  if  she  durst  presume  upon  it,  would 


give  her  inexpressible  pleasure.  I  durst  not  an- 
swer with  all  her  engaging  openness  and  free-1 
dom,  and  I  saw  she  ascribed  it  to  its  true  cause. 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  engage  myself  a 
partner,  and,  as  the  dances  were  going  to  begin, 
he  came  to  take  me  into  the  set.  The  squire 
opened  his  mouth  with  very  amazement.  Miss, 
says  he,  you  ben't  going  to  dance  with  anybody 
else,  be  you  ? 

You  great  oaf,  says  his  sister,  in  a  whisper, 
how  can  you  betray  your  ignorance  in  this  man- 
ner ? 

I  say,  then,  it's  you  be  ignorant,  sister.  By 
George,  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  e'er  another 
in  the  room. — Mayhap,  sir,  addressing  my  part- 
ner, one  may  be  as  good  as  another  to  you,  and 

I'd  give  a  bottle  of  champagne  as  freely  as  • 

You  bribe  high,  sir,  replies  the  gentleman  ; 
but  I  value  the  honour  of  Miss  Lamounde's 
hand  at  a  still  higher  rate. — Another  insolent 
came  to  seize  his  sister,  and  the  poor  squire  was 
left  to  console  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
left  the  assembly  instantly.  I  had  a  slight  cold, 
which  dancing  seemed  to  increase;  early  as  ele- 
ven I  made  an  apology  to  my  partner,  and  to 
Miss  Thurl,  and,  desiring  my  servant  might  be 
called,  left  the  room  ;  the  distance  between  our 
house  and  which  being  small,  I  would  not  wait 
for  a  carriage.  At  the  door  we  met  Squire  Ha- 
velley entering,  who  happened,  at  this  unlucky 
instant,  to  have  a  more  perfect  use  of  his  eyes 
than  of  his  limbs.    He  knew  me,  and  stopt  up 
the  door,  waving  like  an  inverted  pendulum, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  mien  that 
seemed  to  say,  What  care  I  ?  James,  my  ser- 
vant, desired  leave  to  pass.    The  language  in 
which  he  answered  was  almost  unintelligible, 
but  was  intended  to  correct  him  for  the  inso- 
lent request.    He  made  way,  however,  and  I 
passed  out.  His  design,  I  suppose,  was  to  wait 
upon  me  home  ;  but  he  was  rather  uncouth  in 
the  application  of  it.    I  fancy  he  perceived  his 
inability  to  make  himself  understood  by  words, 
and  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
action.    He  tried  to  take  my  hand,  which,  if  I 
had  quietly  surrendered,  I  might  have  saved  a 
beautiful  sprigged  muslin  apron,  which  went  to 
tatters  in  the  little  scuffle.  The  rape  of  the  hand 
succeeding  so  ill,  his  next  attack  was  upon  my 
waist.    I  eluded  his  grasp ;  and  his  future  at- 
tempts were  rendered  unsuccessful  by  James, 
whom  the  squire,  shift  how  he  could,  constant- 
ly found  interposed  betwixt  himself  and  me. 

The  enraged  squire  jostled,  kicked,  and  swore 
in  vain.  At  length  his  boisterous  rudeness  get- 
ting outrageous,  James  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  using  rougher  means  on  his  side,  during 
which  I  got  safe  into  the  house.  I  had  invited 
Miss  Thurl  to  breakfast ;  she  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  came  accordingly.  She  made  many 
apologies  for  her  brother,  and  told  us,  that  he 
returned  into  the  assembly-room  soon  after  my 
17 
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departure,  with  his  nose  bloody,  swearing  re- 
venge against  you,  young  man,  (to  James,  who 
was  waiting ;)  and  it  is  highly  probable,  if  he 
has  recollection,  you  will  see  him  here  soon ; 
not,  I  fear,  to  make  apology,  but  complaint. 

I  am  always  sorry,  says  James,  for  having 
given  offence ;  but  I  cannot  be  sorry  or  ashamed 
for  what  I  did  last  night. 

Did  not  the  bloody  nose,  young  man,  says 
Miss  Thurl,  indicate  unnecessary  violence  ? 

Ma'am,  replied  James,  I  assure  you  he  had 
it  not  from  me.  Though  obliged  to  oppose  the 
young  gentleman,  I  was  cautious  in  the  manner ; 
nor,  though  often  struck  at,  did  I  ever  return  a 
blow. 

I  can  believe  you,  says  Miss  Thurl,  but  fear 
my  brother  will  not.  I  even  think  he  will  re- 
quire that  you  shall  ask  his  pardon,  or  demand 
your  discharge. — James  reddened,  but  was  si- 
lent. 

Gentlemen,  says  my  uncle,  are  tenacious  of 
their  privileges,  especially  the  privileges  of  su- 
periority. If  the  alternative  should  be  demand- 
ed, we  ought  to  be  prepared  with  an  answer, 
and  you,  James,  ought  to  instruct  us  to  make  it. 
Are  you  willing  to  perform  your  part  of  the  al- 
ternative ? 

To  be  forced  to  ask  pardon,  says  James,  for 
doing  what  I  ought  to  do,  what  I  rejoice  to  have 
done,  and  what  I  would  a  thousand  times  do 
over  again,  I  should  think  hard,  no  doubt ;  but 
I  am  prepared  to  obey  the  orders  of  my  mistress. 

Then  you  consider  yourself  as  her  sole  ser- 
vant, Mr  James  ?  says  my  uncle. 

I  understand  myself  to  be  more  peculiarly 
Miss  Lamounde's,  sir,  though  I  do  not  suppose 
myself  exempt  from  yours,  or  Mrs  Lamounde's, 
or  desire  to  be  so. 

_  In  this  case,  however,  you  claim  an  exemp- 
tion ?  says  my  uncle. 

I  hope,  sir,  says  James,  I  shall  never  be  un- 
der the  disagreeable  necessity  of  disputing  your 
commands. 

Suppose  it  to  happen,  says  my  uncle,  in  this 
case  ? 

I  cannot  suppose  it,  sir,  says  James,  and  beg 
you  will  permit  me  to  avoid  offence,  by  silence. 

Your  silence  will  more  offend  me; — pray, 
speak,  says  my  uncle. 

My  mistress,  answers  James,  is  the  person 
originally  injured,  best  feels  the  offence  done  to 
herself,  and  is  the  best  judge  how  far  my  duti- 
ful resentment  exceeded  the  occasion. 

But  I,  says  my  uncle,  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal a  smile  of  pleasure,  I,  as  master  of  the 
house,  ought  to  be  judge  of  the  conduct  of  every 
servant  in  it.  Now,  I  may  at  least  conclude  you 
do  not  value  your  place,  by  your  estimating  my 
authority  so  lightly. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  replied  James ;  I  know  its 
value  well,  and  would  do  anything  to  keep  it, 
except  a  mean  thing,  or  a  dishonest  one. 

James  had  been  serving  during  this  little 
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dialogue,  and  now  left  the  room  with  a  bow. 
The  company  looked  at  one  another.  Upon  my 
word,  says  Miss  Thurl,  you  may  challenge  Eng- 
land for  a  genteel  footman. 

He  is  a  very  handsome  young  man,  indeed, 
says  Mrs  Rebecca,  and  vastly  mindful  and  obli- 
ging- 

What  strikes  me  most,  says  I,  is  his  easy  elo- 
quence, the  good  sense  of  what  he  says,  and  the 
modest  manner  in  which  he  says  it. 

He  is  a  phenomenon,  said  my  uncle ;  I  must 
observe  him. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  having  withdrawn,  Miss 
Thurl  told  me,  obligingly,  her  inducement  to 
this  journey  was  very  different  from  the  desire 
of  dancing  at  an  assembly.  It  was  to  engage 
your  friendship,  Miss  Lamounde,  says  she.  My 
brother  praised  you  without  knowing  how. 
Others  who  did  know,  agreed  you  were  the  most 
amiable  young  lady  in  Liverpool.  I  confess  I 
am  prompted  by  self-love  :  I  am  not  happy  in 
the  friendship  of  any  young  person^of  my  own 
sex.  I  ha ve  lived  prin  cipally  in  Lon  don,  where  we 
contract  acquaintances,  not  friendships.  Since 
my  aunt's  death,  I  have  come  to  reside  at  Kirk- 
ham.  The  manners  of  our  house  are  jovial,  and 
even  hospitable ;  but  they  are  rude,  and  I  en- 
deavour to  like  them  in  vain.  I  learned  to  romp, 
and  play  at  hot  cockles.  I  have  even  carried  my 
complaisance  so  far  as  to  go  a-hunting.  All  will 
not  do.  I  sigh  for  some  more  elegant,  more  re- 
fined companion,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  found 
her  in  Miss  Lamounde. 

I  answered,  that  I  must  be  the  most  insensi- 
ble of  human  beings,  not  to  meet  so  agreeable, 
so  engaging  a  proposal,  with  at  least  equal  ar- 
dour.   There  was,  indeed,  a  circumstance  

I  stopped. 

I  believe,  says  she,  you  mean  my  brother; 
but  do  not  regard  him,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde ; 
I  engage  to  bring  him  to  reason.  You  may  sus- 
pect, my  dear,  it  is  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his 
suit  I  desire  your  friendship.  No,  upon  my 
honour,  my  views  are  totally  se^-interested. 
Were  there  hopes  he  might  prove  a  Cymon 
worthy  such  an  Iphigenia,  I  should  wish  he 
might  obtain  her;  but  I  have  no  such  hope. 
Not  that  my  brother  is  quite  the  character  he 
appears  in  your  eyes  at  present ;  he  has  really 
no  bad  heart,  is  placable,  and  even  capable  of 
doing  generous  things.  His  misfortune  has  been 
an  education  too  rustic  for  the  age. — James  en- 
tered whilst  we  were  talking,  and  begged  to 
know  if  I  had  any  commands  to  give  him  re- 
specting Mr  Thurl,  whom  he  saw  approaching 
the  house.— I  looked  at  Miss  Thurl. 

No,  says  she,  no  sacrifice  whatever  shall  be 
made  on  my  account.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a 
spirit  needlessly  humbled,  which  has  been  so 
properly  exerted. — James  made  a  grateful  bow, 
and  retired.  Mr  Havelley  Thurl  soon  after  came 
in  to  us,  attended  by  my  uncle,  who  rung  the 
bell  for  James.  He  entered  immediately. 
2d 
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James,  says  my  uncle,  do  you  know  this  gen- 
tleman ? 

No,  sir,  James  replied. 

He  has  brought  an  action  of  battery  against 
you,  by  the  name  of  Skipkennel,  for  assaulting 
him  last  night,  and  giving  him  a  bloody  nose- 
Guilty,  or  not  ? 

Not  guilty,  sir,  answered  James.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  drunken  man,  in  blue  and  silver,  rude 
to  my  mistress  ;  but  he  did  not  then  look  like  a 
gentleman. 

There  now,  says  the  squire,  he  pretends  not 
to  know  me,  because  I  was  freshish,  and  had 
not  the  same  clothes  on  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  it 
was  me,  and  see  what  a  nose  I  have  got ! 

Brother,  says  Miss  Thurl,  pray  let  this  affair 
drop  ;  it  does  you  no  honour. 

Be  you  there,  Mrs  Counsellor?  says  the 
squire  ;  you  be  always  ready  with  your  advice 
when  nobody  asks  it.  If  such  things  are  to  be 
overlooked,  servants  will  soon  be  masters.  I  say 
he  ought  to  be  discharged. 

I  discharge  you,  says  my  uncle,  gravely,  for 
the  future,  from  this  gentleman's  nose  ;  and  or- 
der you,  upon  pain  of  my  displeasure,  upon  any 
similar  provocation,  not  to  advance  higher  than 
the  shoulders. 

I  shall  obey  you,  sir,  answered  James.— My 
uncle  went  out. 

Shall  you,  you  dog,  says  the  squire?  By 
George,  fcut  I'll  horse- whip  you  soundly.  J ames 
intercepted  the  whip  in  its  passage,  and  wrested 
it  out  of  the  squire's  hands.  Miss  Thurl  was 
surprised  when,  instead  of  applying  it  offensive- 
ly as  she  had  expected,  James  returned  it  to  the 
squire  with  a  respectful  bow. 

I'll  box  thee  for  a  guinea,  says  the  squire.# 

I  don't  box,  sir,  replied  James,  and,  making 
another  bow,  retired. 

Brother,  says  Miss  Thurl,  how  I  blush  for 
you ! 

Blush  for  yourself,  replies  the  squire.  I  won- 
der you  ben't  ashamed  to  stand  by,  and  see  me 
used  like  a  scrub,  and  to  see  how  spiteful  the 
old  fellow  was  ! 

But  for  your  rude  behaviour,  brother,  I  was 
in  hopes  to  have  engaged  Miss  Lamounde  to 
have  spent  some  time  with  us  at  Kirkham ;  but 
what  pleasure  can  she  expect  ? 

I'll  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  says  the  squire  ; 
I  won't  speak  a  miss  word.  Why,  you  know, 
sister,  I'm  pure  good-natured,  only  I  was  pro- 
voked, and  so  a  little  out  of  myself  like  ;  but  if 
miss  will  come,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  won't  be  as 
good-humoured  as  ever  I  was  born. 

I  promised  the  visit  upon  this  assurance,  and 
Miss  Thurl  and  the  squire  took  leave.  Don't 
you  think  her  very  engaging,  Paulina  ?  But  I 
have  not  yet  paid  the  visit ;  when  I  do,  you  shall 
hear  more.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
My  Paulina's  assured  friend, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  Nov.  17,  17«7- 
Since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
Liverpool,  dear  Wallace,  and  have  pondered 
duly  upon  your  words  and  works,  my  diaphragm 
has  been  superabundantly  agitated,  and,  to  this 
hour,  it  is  apt  to  be  convulsed,  when  I  think  of 
the  deeds  of  wise  men.  My  reflections  on  this 
head  have  given  rise  to  an  abstruse  and  recon- 
dite question— Has  there  been,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  this  planet,  one— one  of  the  sons  or 
daughters  of  men,  actuated  by  wisdom  solely, 
in  any  single  action  of  his  life  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  every  man  will  na- 
turally look  into  his  own  breast ;  and  if,  upon 
true  chemical  investigation,  he  finds  reason  to 
believe  he  himself  never  could  obtain  wisdom 
pure,  but  always  soiled  or  stained  by  some  base 
earthly  mixture,  he  will  the  less  hesitate  to  an- 
swer— No,  as  I  do. 

As  the  solution  is  of  some  importance,  I  beg 
to  recommend  it  to  your  serious  consideration, 
James  Wallace ;  and,  because  to  examine  one's 
self  is  a  nice  and  difficult  operation,  I  will  sub- 
mit to  thy  remembrance  a  few  heads,  by  way  of 
guide-posts,  in  a  dark  and  cheerless  way. 

To  beat  sense  into  brainless  skulls— to  fling 
away  a  casket  full  of  love  and  money,  because 
thou  didst  not  like  the  make  of  it— to  admini- 
ster law  upon  unlawful  principles — to  get  into 
jail  for  chastity's  sake,  and  out,  for  the  sake  of— 
slavery — Finally,  to  run  into  servitude  with  all 
the  freedom  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  thy 
head,— these  are  thy  deeds,  James  Wallace; 
and  which  of  them  canst  thou  accuse  Wisdom 
of  having  planned,  contrived,  and  executed  ?  . 

Thou  art  a  clever  fellow,  notwithstanding, 
and  never  wantest  a  wise  reason  for  doing  a  fool- 
ish thing ;  this  wise  reason,  at  present,  is  a  cer- 
tain exquisite  happiness  thou  findestin  the  ser- 
vice of  Miss  Lamounde,  and  so  few  have  been 
the  situations  which  have  yielded  thee  any  hap- 
piness at  all,  it  would  be  the  silliest  of  all  silly 
things  to  part  with  it,  upon  contingency. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  James  Wallace, 
that  thy  woofs  and  warps  have  produced  thee 
fabrics  of  so  flimsy  a  contexture,  that  any  acid 
would  destroy  them  ?  Had  there  been  any  tole- 
rable portion  of  wisdom,  either  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial, or  in  the  manufacture,  could  this  have 
happened  ? 

Miss  Lamounde  is  so  good,  so  sweet,  so  gen- 
tle—yes, James  Wallace,  she  is,  or  will  be,  all 
amiable,  all  accomplished ;  all  the  virtues,  all 
the  beauties  of  her  sex,  will  shortly  be  her  sole 
and  exclusive  property.  And  what  then,  J  ames  ? 

Oh  !  it  will  be  exquisite  happiness  to  walk 

behind  her. 
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That  a  man  should  choose  to  live  on  moon- 
shine all  the  days  of  his  youth  ! 

Having  taken  the  trouble  to  confess  thy  sins, 
Wallace,  have  the  goodness  to  attend  whilst  I 
confess  my  own. 

Molly  Sleith,  the  baker's  daughter,  was,  if 
you  remember,  a  fair  maiden  of  fifteen,  when 
you  left  Allington,  six  years  ago.  At  sixteen, 
Molly  took  a  liking  to  tobacco-pipes,  which,  not 
digesting  well,  gave  her  a  sickly  hue,  and  a 
strong  disposition  to  ease.  My  father  battered 
her  four  years  with  all  the  emmenagogues  in 
the  Materia-medica.  At  length,  out  of  pure 
pity,  I  undertook  her  myself ;  my  labours  were 
successful,  and  Molly  became  a  perfect  woman. 
Ever  since,  she  has  conceived  herself  a  very 
proper  object  for  matrimony,  and  has  made  me 
a  great  many  propositions  to  this  purpose,  which 
I  have  hitherto  declined,  out  of  mere  modesty, 
as,  all  things  considered,  I  did  not  think  I  de- 
served such  a  treasure  for  life.  Molly,  however, 
has  a  greater  opinion  of  my  merit,  and  the 
evening  I  returned  from  Liverpool,  renewed  the 
proposition  with  great  vivacity ;  still  I  could  not 
conquer  the  opinion  of  my  own  un worthiness. 
No  woman  likes  an  excess  of  modesty  in  man. 
Miss  Sleith  grew  angry,  and  at  length  told  me,  in 
terms  perfectly  intelligible,  I  should  have  her 
either  for  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

Now,  James  Wallace,  search  the  Canonists. 
I  am  a  miserable  sinner  in  foro  conscientice,  if  I 

let  my  father  marry  my  patient ;  and  if  I 

do  not,  as  gentlemen  when  they  approach  their 
grand  climacteric  love  to  dotage,  if  they  love 
at  all,  off  at  once  fly  all  my  father's  little  felici- 
ties, which,  ever  since  the  death  of  my  mother, 
I  find  he  has  treasured  up  in  the  arms  of  Mol- 
ly ;  and  Molly  is  betrayed  too,  for  the  which  I 
shall  be  broiled  in  the  court  of  Cupid. 

Had  I  but  a  father  that  Oh  !  but  they 

are  naughty  boys  that  tell  tales  of  their  fathers. 
Adieu. 

Comfort  me,  dear  James,  if  thou  canst. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 

>  On  second  thoughts,  I  have  no  profound  opi- 
nion of  thy  jesuitical  abilities ;  besides,  I  have 
determined.  I  had  rather  you  would  pay  me 
the  anecdotes  of  the  Lamounde  family,  as  you 
promised. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  24,  1787. 
You  have  taken  very  great  and  very  unneces- 
sary pains  to  prove  me  a  weak  and  silly  fellow. 
My  good  friend,  did  I  ever  deny  it  ?  It  may  be 
in  consequence  of  this  unmaturity  of  brain  that 
I  have  got  into  so  many  distressing  situations, 
but  you  feel  at  present  that  the  greatest  solidity 


of  head  will  not  always  keep  a  man  out  of  them. 
So  far,  Paracelsus,  I  find  myself  your  superior, 
that  I  owe  my  embarrassments  to  nothing  fool- 
isher  than  folly;  but  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nours, Holman,  are  of  a  browner  complexion, 
draw  mankind  into  labyrinths,  and  give  him 
the  delightful  prerogative  of  self-reproach.  If 
thou  hast  anyhow  obtained  this  prerogative,  Hol- 
man, much  good  may  it  do  thee;  I  advise  thee, 
without  a  fee,  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

You  desire  a  little  history  of  the  Lamounde 
family,  which  you  suppose  to  be  foreign  by  the 
name  ;  it  is  so.  When  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  so 
illustriously  employed  in  chopping  down  Fle- 
mish heretics,  for  the  pure  love  of  God,  and 
glory  of  Philip  the  Second,  Peter  Lamounde,  a 
weaver  by  trade,  and  Huguenot  by  religion,  pre- 
ferring life  to  martyrdom,  gathered  together  his 
wealth  and  his  implements,  and,  leaving  the 
crown  of  glory  to  others,  settled,  I  believe,  at 
Kendal. 

What  became  of  him,  and  of  his  immediate 
successors,  oral  tradition,  the  sole  preserver  of 
the  records  of  ignoble  families,  sayeth  not ;  pro- 
bably they  died,  and  were  buried.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Paul  Lamounde  was  a  merchant  of  some  conse- 
quence at  Liverpool.  No  longer  a  Huguenot, 
but  a  sound  Presbyterian,  Paul,  the  merchant, 
was  a  man  of  strict  justice,  equally  rigid  in  eco- 
nomy and  religion,  and  knew  the  full  value  of 
faith,  justification,  ten  per  cent,  and  grace. 

St  Paul,  the  Apostle,  said,  Let  all  you  do  be 
done  to  some  great  end.  The  merchant  obeyed 
the  precept,  and  married  Miss  Clarkson,  with 
10,000/.,  at  that  time  a  fortune  of  some  note. 

This  lady  had  as  lively,  but  not  so  saving 
a  faith  as  Paul,  and  this  created,  amongst  other 
matrimonial  disputes,  one  that  seemed  eternal 
and  unfathomable,  the  proper  use  of  money. 
The  proper  use  of  money,  in  Paul's  opinion, 
was  to  save  it ;  in  the  lady's,  it  was  to  increase 
life's  comforts,  its  conveniencies,  and  its  plea- 
sures. Paul  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea 
of  all  worldly  vanities,  especially  those  which 
cost  money,  and  maintained  with  great  firm- 
ness, that  the  only  way  to  heaven  was  by  the 
scaling-ladder  of  mortification. 

Death,  the  only  power  that  could,  at  length 
ended  the  contest.  Mr  Lamounde  was  a  long 
time  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  lady ;  for, 
in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  love  and  discord 
have  affinities,  for  which  no  chemist  has  yet  ac- 
counted. After  a  time,  when  he  had  duly  con- 
sidered that  all  must  die,  and  that  the  Lord 
sendeth  afflictions  to  the  righteous,  he  began  to 
feel  the  return  of  peace ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  upon  inspection  of  a  certain  account  in  his 
ledger,  called  by  merchants  the  account  of  ba- 
lance, he  perceived  it  was  impious  to  arraign  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  ungrateful  to  repine  at  its 
decrees. 
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Mrs  Lamounde  left  issue,  Paul,  James,  and 
Rebecca ;  and  to  educate  them  virtuously  and 
frugally,  was  now  the  father's  first  or  second 
care.  He  had  a  sister,  Esther,  who  had  been 
indiscreet  in  her  youth.  She  had  strayed  out  of 
the  fold,  and  had  married,  for  pure  love,  a  poor 
church  curate,  whose  wealth  lay  where  no  thieves 
could  break  through  or  steal.  Esther's  fortune 
depended  on  her  brother,  who  thought  an  esta- 
blished hierarchy  an  abomination  in  the  land, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  support 
it.  The  curate  had  married  with  far  different 
hopes ;  he  found  that  woman,  quasi  woman,  was 
no  great  acquisition  to  a  poor  man.  Add  to  this, 
the  only  patron  from  whom  he  expected  prefer- 
ment was  dead;  the  coniunction  of  circum- 
stances was  too  much  for  him.  He  drank,  and 
died. 

Upon  this  event,  Esther  became  destitute ; 
but  before  she  was  starved  to  death,  Paul's  heart 
relented,  and  opened  itself  to  the  dictates  of  ge- 
nerosity. He  allowed  her  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num, which,  by  the  help  of  a  day-school,  and 
having  no  children  to  maintain,  afforded  her  as 
many  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  ena- 
bled her  to  perform  several  functions  of  a  living 

b°The  death  of  Mrs  Lamounde  restored  this 
sister  to  some  share  of  her  brother's  lost  affec- 
tion. He  recalled  her,  and  made  her  at.  once 
housekeeper  and  preceptress,  which  double  duty 
she  performed  with  great  economy  and  affec- 
tion. As  the  children  grew  up,  however,  an  in- 
crease of  expense  became  unavoidable  ;  and 
Paul,  who  would  consider  no  account  but  that 
of  balance,  and  was  a  tolerable  master  of  grum- 
bling eloquence,  did  not  permit  his  sister  to  live 
in  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  when  fretted  beyond  her 
ordinary  patience,  she  would  rise  to  eloquence 
even  superior  to  his  own.  Brother  Paul,  a  body 
had  better  be  in  one's  grave,  than  harassed  up 
and  harassed  down,  scolded  here  and  maun- 
dered there,  and  make  and  mend,  and  all  for  no- 
thing !  God  has  given  you  plenty,  brother,  and 
what  does  it  signify  ?  You  do  nothing  but  hoard 
and  hoard,  and  cark  and  care.   Here  is  James's 
coat  twice  turned,  Paul's  is  patched  at  both  el- 
bows, and  Rebecca  has  hardly  a  cap  to  her  head, 
their  book-learning  has  not  cost  you  a  farthing, 
and  yet  there's  no  giving  content !— But  avarice 
itself  could  scarcely  be  blind  to  the  necessity  of 
some  better  education,  especially  when  Mr  Clark- 
son,  the  maternal  uncle,  undertook  to  shew  his 
brother  Lamounde  his  error. 

Send  your  eldest  son,  says  he,  to  the  academy, 
to  learn  accounts  well ;  let  James  go  to  the  La- 
tin school ;  a  little  learning  in  a  family  is  not 
amiss.  As  for  Beck,  she's  as  well  where  she  is; 
the  less  girls  learn,  the  better. 

This,  often  repeated,  and  by  a  rich  man  too, 
could  not  fail  of  its  proper  effect ;  so  the  chil- 


dren were  disposed  of  according  to  Mr  Clark 
son's  directions. 

For  the  present, 

Dear  Holman,  adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


TO  THE  SAME,  IN  CONTINUATION. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  30,  1787- 
Some  children  take  after  the  father,  and  some 
after  the  mother,  and  man  seeketh  the  cause  in 
vain  ;  the  effect,  however,  was  plain  to  all  the 
young  and  old  ladies  in  Liverpool.  James,  at 
sixteen,  was  a  sweet  youth,  and  very  attentive 
to  their  favours.  Paul,  a  year  older,  was  rude, 
uncouth,  not  much  addicted  to  the  arts  of  polite- 
ness, and  thought  women  mere  mortal  beings 
in  petticoats.  In  the  accompting-house,  Paul 
would  do  as  much  business  in  one  day  as  James 
in  two;  yet,  upon  pressing  occasions,  and  in 
some  humours,  James  would  get  as  far  in  one 
hour  as  Paul  in  three. 

This  diversity  kept  the  balance  of  affection 
wavering  in  the  old  gentleman's  mind.  Solid 
parts,  and  sober  application,  inclined  it  to  Paul. 
Perfect  good-humour,  and  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, brought  it  back  to  James  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  six  years,  Paul  obtained  the  ascendant 
decidedly.  His  clothes  cost  less,  and  he  saved 
his  pocket-money.  James  was  lavish  of  shil- 
lings, and  did  not  appear  to  set  a  proper  value 
even  upon  crowns ;  often  admonished,  he  was 
still  incorrigible ;  and  once  at  a  tavern,  where 
his  share  of  the  reckoning  came  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  threw 
down  a  guinea,  and  bid  the  waiter  pocket  the 
change.  This  anecdote  coming  to  the  ears  of 
his  father,  was  decisive  of  his  character.  The 
old  gentleman  immediately  made,  or  altered  his 
will,  and  bequeathed  his  effects  to  Paul,  James, 
and  Rebecca,  in  the  respective  proportions  of 
three,  two,  and  one. 

Whatsoever  Mr  James  Lamounde  might  think 
of  this  unequal  dispensation,  he  had  too  much 
spirit  and  too  much  contempt  for  mere  money 
to  complain,  and  too  much  good  sense  to  suffer 
it  to  alter  his  affection  for  his  brother.  Miss 
Rebecca  was  not  quite  so  passive ;  she  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence :  Daughters  were  the  gift  of  God,  as  well 
as  sons,  and,  in  her  judgment,  to  the  full  as  de- 
serving. 

But  though  the  brothers  were  thus  apparent- 
ly of  different  and  uncorresponding  characters, 
they  had,  in  the  more  essential  qualities  that 
dignify  man,  much  resemblance.  Had  they  been 
candidates  for  the  palm  of  justice,  of  good  faith, 
or  of  integrity,  I  know  not  to  which  it  could 
have  been  given  in  preference.  Their  manners, 
rather  than  their  morals,  were  unlike.  The 
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youngest  was  gentle  in  his  demeanour,  mild  in 
speech,  caressing,  and  polite.  The  eldest  seldom 
encumbered  himself  with  ceremony,  but  went 
directly  to  the  point,  the  nearest  and  most  ob- 
vious road.  If  James  had  more  benevolence, 
Paul's  was  more  corrected  by  wisdom  ;  and  if 
Paul  had  learned  to  give  but  little,  James  had 
learned  to  give  with  little  discretion.  Each  had 
a  taste  for  books,  but  this  taste  was  dissimilar. 
Paul  regarded  those  only  which  gave  him  infor- 
mation, and  would  sometimes  call  Malachi  Pos- 
tlethwaite,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Yes,  would  answer  James,  it  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  to  buy  and  sell ;  but  man  has  other 
duties.  He  has  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  dig- 
nify his  nature ;  an  universal  benevolence  ;  af- 
fections which  form  the  happiness  of  social  be- 
ings, and  a  justice  that  rises  and  looks  down 
upon  the  laws. 

The  justice  that  soars  above  the  laws,  would 
Paul  answer,  is  romance.  Universal  benevo- 
lence is  romance ;  and  the  affections  you  talk  of, 
meaning,  I  suppose,  the  altitudes  of  love  and 
friendship,  the  greatest  romance  of  all. 

Ten  years  the  two  brothers  continued  the 
trade  in  partnership,  and  lived  in  the  same  house 
together,  without  any  event  that  interrupted 
their  mutual  harmony.  The  household  was  un- 
der the  care  of  Miss  Rebecca,  who  conducted  it 
so  well,  that  the  brothers  could  have  no  cause 
but  love  to  impel  them  into  matrimony,  and  this 
cause  had  not  yet  existed.  Not  that  Liverpool 
had  not  its  beauties  as  well  as  other  places ;  but 
Messieurs  Lamounde  had  fallen  into  an  irregu- 
lar and  unjustifiable  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the 
subject.  When  I  marry,  says  Paul,  I  will  have 
a  wife  that  shall  stay  at  home  without  compul- 
sion, and  who  will  make  domestic  duties  her 
first  care.  Now,  in  the  fair  ones  of  Liverpool, 
there  appeared  no  pre-disposition  to  this.— When 
I  marry,  says  James,  my  wife  shall  be  capable 
of  looking  upon  men  and  things  with  an  eye  of 
discrimination,  and  that  eye  shall  be  her  own.— 
The  fair  ones  of  Liverpool  had  no  eyes  of  their 
own  ;  they  saw  only  with  those  of  fashion ;— not 
that  they  were  without  the  laudable  vanity  of 
desiring  admiration  and  applause;  but,  like 
Francis  Quarles,  of  emblematic  memory,  they 
were  content  to  derive  them  from  beauties  not 
their  own. 

It  is  common  enough  to  be  in  raptures  with 
the  charming  chintz,  or  the  sweet  lace,  that  adorn 
the  fair ;  but  the  fair  who  wears  it  will  not  rest 
it  there.  With  a  delicious  self-complaisance,  they 
transfer  this  sweet  and  charming  from  the  pro- 
per objects  to  their  own  dear  persons,  which,  I 
presume,  can  have  no  title  to  such  epithets  from 
such  a  claim— Now  this,  says  Paul,  is  a  little 
piddhng,  unprofitable  vanity,  that  leads  a  wo- 
man in  the  pursuit  of  it  to  no  one  good  thing : 
•—It  marks,  says  James,  a  confusion  of  intellect 
that  threatens  to  spread  disorder  through  the 


whole  intellectual  system ;  and  a  woman  may 
be  absurd  enough  to  be  vain,  because  she  has 
more  shining  tongs  and  pokers  than  her  neigh- 
bours.— The  thing  happens  every  day,  says  Paul. 
— But  love,  the  end  of  all,  will  come,  when  it  will 
come.  A  Mrs  Pennington  arrived  at  Liverpool 
from  Jamaica,  where  she  had  been  left  a  widow, 
and  which  she  was  forced  to  leave  by  a  long  and 
painful  disorder,  to  which  the  climate  was  un- 
favourable. The  business  of  her  plantation  re- 
quired a  connexion  with  some  merchant  of 
known  integrity,  and  she  got  recommended  to 
Messrs  Lamounde. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  Mrs  Pennington  I  am 
to  speak,  but  of  her  daughter,  who  came  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Liverpool,  a  cha- 
racter said  to  be  once  frequent  in  the  island.  In 
this  young  lady,  all  the  vanities  of  the  sex  yield- 
ed to  duty  and  to  filial  affection.  Miss  Penning- 
ton appeared  to  have  no  inclinations  that  were 
not  directed  to  her  mother ;  no  solicitude  but 
for  that  mothers  life.  She  bore  confinement 
without  regret,  and  all  the  offices  of  a  nurse 
without  disgust.  Even  the  peevishness  which 
naturally  attends  infirmity,  never  drew  from 
Miss  Pennington  the  least  asperity  of  look  or 
language.  To  the  last  hour  of  her  mother's  life 
she  persevered  in  the  same  unremitting  atten- 
tion, with  a  still  increasing  grief,  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  borne,  as  it  became  more  necessary 
to  conceal  it. 

Mrs  Pennington  died  in  about  eight  months 
after  her  arrival,,  a  period  in  which  a  very  inti- 
mate friendship,  or  one  that  seemed  so,  was 
formed  between  Miss  Pennington  and  Miss  La- 
mounde. This  was  to  be  supported  by  an  an- 
nual visit,  and  constant  epistolary  correspond- 
ence; for  Miss  Pennington's  future  residence 
was  to  be  at  York  with  an  aunt. 

It  was  not  till  some  days  after  her  departure, 
that  Paul  and  James  Lamounde  perceived  that 
anything  ailed  them.  They  eat  less  than  usual, 
and  drank  more ;  sighed  often,  and  seemed  bu- 
ried in  thought ;  answered  interrogations  pee- 
vishly sometimes,  and  wide  of  the  purpose ; 
and  once  or  twice  wrote  "  for  Leonora,  Torris- 
mond." 

Plain  as  these  symptoms  were,  it  was  left  to 
the  sagacity  of  Miss  Lamounde  to  discover  the 
disease  to  which  they  belonged :  She  also  point- 
ed out  the  cure;  a  specific  of  acknowledged 
powers,  which  would  not  only  cure  the  person 
who  took  it,  but  probably  the  person  who  did 
not.  Which  should  take  it,  since  both  could  not, 
became  a  point  of  more  serious  debate  than  any 
they  had  yet  experienced.  Paul's  plea  of  senior- 
ity was  laughed  at  by  Miss  Lamounde,  and 
spurned  at  by  James.  After  thirty  quarrels  and 
reconciliations,  they  agreed  to  the  arbitration  of 
Miss  Lamounde,  who  settled  it  by  directing  the 
lovers  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  lady.  Paul's 
first  essay  was  the  following : — 
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"Madam, 

w  Sincerity  does  not  want  the  aid  ot  tine  ex- 
pression. Ever  since  you  left  Liverpool  1  have 
found  myself  unhappy.    There  was  a  time  I 
thought  I  should  never  marry,  because  I  despair- 
ed of  rinding  a  wife  to  my  taste.  You  are  exactly 
she.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  a  great  deal  to  con- 
vince you  of  my  affection,  but  to  what  purpose  ? 
Don't  I  give  the  fullest  proof  of  it  when  I  desire 
you  for  a  wife?  You  have  too  much  good  sense 
to  mind  fine  speeches.  The  plain  truth  is,  I  love 
vou,  and  desire  to  make  you  happy,  and  be  hap- 
py myself.  What  can  a  man  say  more?   As  to 
settlements,  they  shall  be  fully  equal  to  your 
fortune.    This  is  all  the  needful,  and  to  write 
more  would  be  only  to  waste  your  time  and  my 
own.    Hoping  to  be  favoured  with  your  kind 
answer,  I  am,  madam,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Paul  Lamounde. 
"  Liverpool,  Dec.  6,  1787- " 

James  wrote  thus: 

"  Dear  Madam, 
"  I  am  sensible  an  address  of  the  kind  I  am  now 
daring  to  make,  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by 
attentions  which  should  have  left  no  doubt  of 
the  affection  for  which  it  solicits  a  reward  ;  but, 
whilst  I  saw  you,  I  was  attentive  only  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  without  reflecting,  in- 
deed without  knowing,  how  dear  it  would  cost 
me  to  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure.  Did  Miss 
Pennington  but  know  what  was  that  sickness  of 
the  heart,  which  has  been  a  part  of  my  daily 
portion  since  I  saw  her  no  more,  I  should  be  cer- 
tain of  pity  from  her  goodness,  although  she 
should  be  cruel  enough  to  deprive  me  of  the 
sweet  hope  of  her  affection. 

"  To  make  a  first  declaration  of  this  tender 
nature  by  letter,  is  indeed  an  uncouth,  uncon- 
ciliating  mode,  but  circumstances  render  it  ne- 
cessary. My  honest  brother  has  conceived  the 
same  opinion  of  your  merit  as  myself;  but,  as 
he  has  not  much  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
your  sex,  he  depends  for  success  more  upon  the 
conscious  integrity  of  his  own  feelings,  than  up- 
on the  delicate  forms  instituted  by  love  and  po- 
liteness. In  order  that  we  may  still  be  brothers, 
we  have  agreed  to  coincide  in  the  steps  we  take 
to  procure  our  happiness.  Essential,  therefore, 
as  you  are  to  mine,  I  dare  not  give  full  expres- 
sion to  my  feelings,  lest  I  should  seem  to  injure 
a  brother.  I  tremble  to  request  an  answer,  lest 
it  should  be  unfavourable  to  my  hopes. 

"  I  am,  madam,  (how  much  it  is  impossible 
to  express,) 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  James  Lamounde." 

Miss  Pennington  answered  these  letters  with 
great  politeness,  thanking  both  the  brothers  for 


the  great  honour  they  did  her  ;  but  expressing 
a  strong  disinclination  to  the  married  state,  and 
hoping  she  should  still  stand  well  in  their  good 
opinion,  although  obliged  to  decline  their  ad- 
dress The  lovers  understood  the  repulse  au  pid 
da  lettrc,  and  disposed  themselves  to  sighs  and 
obedience.  Miss  Lamounde  knew  better  j  she 
had  promised  Miss  Pennington  an  early  visit  at 
York.  At  the  same  time  the  brothers  remem- 
bered that  they  had  long  desired  to  see  that  an- 
cient city,  and  they  would  be  their  sister  s  escort. 
The  gentlemen  took  up  their  abode  at  an  mn, 
from  whence  they  made  their  excursions.  They 
had  several  times  the  pleasure  of  drinking  tea 
with  Miss  Pennington,  who  still  retained  her 
cruelty,  and  sent  them  away  m  despair:  Miss 
Lamounde  stayed  some  time. 

Before  the  ladies  parted,  Miss  Pennington, 
under  entire  confidence,  disclosed  to  her  dearest 
friend  the  secrets  of  her  heart.  She  must  own 
she  felt  a  partiality  for  Mr  James  Lamounde,  he 
was  so  extremely  sensible  and  polite.  Mr  Paul 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  gentleman  too,  but  had 
not  that  tenderness  of  nature  she  should  wish  m 
an  husband.  However,  as  they  had  both  done 
her  the  honour  to  think  well  of  her,  she  would 
not  offend  either  by  a  preference  to  the  other 
nor  he  the  cause  of  interrupting  the  concord  of 
two  such  brothers.  All  that  Miss  Lamounde, 
therefore,  had  to  do  upon  her  return  ; jvas  to  per- 
suade one  brother  to  decline,  and  the  other  to 
prosecute  his  suit ;  and  this  arduous  task  was  to 
be  performed  without  the  least  breach  of  that 
delicate  confidence  Miss  Pennington  had  reposed 
in  her.  Whether  Miss  Lamounde  was  immacu- 
late in  this  particular,  my  record  (the  old  nurse 
of  the  family,  a  treasury  of  biographical  anec- 
dote) doth  not  say ;  but  it  is  certain,  in  due  time, 
she  brought  the  matter  to  its  due  conclusion, 
and  James  was  the  happiest  of  men. 

Paul  displayed  abundant  fortitude  upon  the 
occasion,  and  swore  the  whole  sex  was  not  worth 
his  little  Juno.  The  little  Juno  was,  indeed, 
deservedly  a  favourite,  for  she  had  made  six 
West-Indian  voyages,  and  never  sprang  a  leak. 
The  family  concord  was  not  to  be  interrupted, 
whosoever  proved  the  happy  man.  It  was  an 
express  stipulation.  However,  Paul  not  finding 
himself  so  much  at  his  ease  as  usual  m  the  same 
house,  chose  another,  and  complimented  his 
sister  with  the  superintend  en  cy  of  his  household. 

Paul's  tranquillity  was  still  imperfect,  and  to 
insure  it,  he  found  plausible  pretensions  to  dis- 
solve the  partnership;  after  which  a  regular 
progress  of  discontent  ensued,  winch  got  as  far 
as  a  genteel  coolness  ;  but  as  to  perfect  hatred 
or  contempt,  they  were  not  able  to  arrive  at  any 
considerable  degree  of  either,  even  by  the  help 
of  a  general  election,  in  which  they  took  differ- 
ent sides. 

Small  circumstances  decide  the  fate  ot  em- 
pires. When  things  had  been  in  this  state  a  few 
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years,  an  accident  happened,,  which  restored  the 
family  harmony,  never  more  to  be  broke,  or  in- 
terrupted. Men's  minds  were  still  in  a  ferment, 
which  the  late  election  had  occasioned,  when  Mr 
James  Lamounde  supped  at  a  tavern  with  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  his  own  party.  One  of  these, 
knowing  the  coolness  subsisting  between  the 
brothers,  began  to  inveigh  against  the  opposite 
faction,  and  instanced  a  shameless  piece  of  con- 
duct, at  the  head  of  which  he  very  politely  put 
Mr  Paul  Lamounde.  James  blushed  the  blush 
of  anger.  Sir,  says  he,  my  brother  is  incapable 
of  acting  a  dishonourable  part  on  this,  or  any 
occasion.  If  your  charge  is  no  more  true  respect- 
ing others,  than  it  is  respecting  him,  let  it  drop 
for  ever ;  it  will  not  be  believed. 

The  gentleman,  provoked  to  find  opposition 
where  he  expected  applause,  doubled  his  oppro- 
briums. The  quarrel  became  violent.  On  the 
morrow  they  met,  like  gentlemen.  One  got  a 
ball  lodged  in  the  thigh,  the  other  lost  a  small 
collop  from  his  right  cheek.  The  seconds  inter- 
posed, and  they  parted,  like  people  who  had  done 
the  business  they  came  about,  much  to  each 
other's  satisfaction. 

This  news  was  communicated  to  Mr  Paul 
Lamounde  by  a  gentleman  present  at  the  origi- 
nal quarrel.  Against  his  will,  Paul's  legs  car- 
ried him  to  his  brother's  house.  The  surgeon 
was  dressing  his  wound. 

Brother  James,  says  Paul,  with  no  very  firm 
voice,  I — I — I  thank  you.    It  was  kind — very 

kind — after  

^  Brother  Paul,  says  James,  looking  kindly  at 
him,  with  the  tears  springing  to  his  eyes,  it  was 
just.  Could  you,  brother,  have  borne  to  have 
heard  me  accused  of  dishonour  ? — me,  whose 
integrity  you  knew  ? 

No — no— no — replies  Paul,  taking  James's 
hand. 

_  Mrs  Lamounde  sprung  upon  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  The  surgeon  ran;  discord  ran 
after  him,  and  the  door  was  shut  against  her 
for  ever. 

In  due  time,  Mrs  Lamounde  had  given  the 
most  affectionate  of  husbands  and  fathers  six 
lovely  children ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a 
family  with  more  earthly  happiness  in  posses- 
sion, were  earthly  happiness  of  tolerable  stabi- 
lity. Four  successive  years  robbed  the  exulting 
parents  of  as  many  of  their  offspring.  So  tender 
a  mother  could  not  sustain  these  shocks  with- 
out injury  to  a  frame  as  delicate  as  beautiful ; 
she  fell  into  a  gradual  decline,  and  died  almost 
without  disease.  James  and  Judith,  the  only 
surviving  children,  were  of  an  age  capable  of 
feeling  the  severity  of  their  loss  ;  even  Paul  for- 
got his  stoic  boast  of  viewing  sublunary  events 
with  indifference. 

The  grief  of  the  husband  and  the  father,  it 
suits  not  my  languid  pen  to  describe.  Business 
became  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  relinquish- 
ed it.    A  slow,  nervous  fever,  or  something  so 


called,  seized  him.  Medicines  were  useless,  and 
change  of  climate  was  soon  the  only  prescription 
left  the  physicians.  He  went  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  had  plantations  in  right  of  Mrs  Lamounde. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  returned  home  with 
an  incurable  atrophy,  and  lingering  one  year 
more,  left  his  griefs  and  the  world  together. 

Upon  his  death-bed  he  addressed  his  son  and 
daughter  thus :  "  I  leave  you,  my  dear  children, 
with  less  regret,  because  I  have  given  you  a  vir- 
tuous education,  and  have  lived  to  see  the  fruits 
of  it  proper  to  your  years.  Yours,  my  dear 
James,  has  been  so  mixed,  that  you  have  learn- 
ing enough  to  rank  with  gentlemen,  and  the 
proper  elements  of  mercantile  knowledge.  With 
regard  to  your  future  avocation  I  leave  you  free. 
You  may  be  a  gentleman  with  an  independent 
fortune;  I  should  rather  advise  you  to  be  a  mer- 
chant, and  increase  it.  But  do  not  regard  the 
gain  of  the  profession  as  your  sole  inducement. 
You  are  affluent ;  every  day  presents  a  benevo- 
lent merchant  opportunity  to  benefit  some  wor- 
thy man.  Do  not  withhold  the  loan  from  the 
unfortunate,  nor  suffer  merit  to  sink  under  dis- 
tress. Judge  with  impartiality,  yourself  as  well 
as  others.  You  have  the  proper  virtues  of  youth, 
its  frankness,  candour,  its  generosity.  You  have 
its  peculiar  foibles  also,  its  fire,  its  impetuosity, 
its  rapid  conclusions,  its  precipitate  judgments. 
Your  present  temperament  uncorrected,  your 
friendship  will  be  enthusiasm,  your  generosity 
profusion.  Excuse  me — it  is  against  your  faults 
only  a  father's  last  admonitions  can  be  directed 
with  any  effect. 

"  The  young  women  of  the  present  age,  my 
dear  Judith,  are  said  to  be  less  respectable  than 
their  grandmothers  :  I  hope  the  charge  may  be 
too  generally  made.  As  far  as  it  is  true,  to  what 
can  it  be  attributed  but  to  the  early  occupation 
of  their  minds  in  trifles  ?  Vain  mothers,  always 
attentive  to  outward  forms,  turn  the  first  bias 
of  their  children's  minds  to  dress,  and  dress  be- 
comes a  passion  :  I  do  not  call  it  a  vice  ;  but  it 
is  a  weakness,  and  often  attended  with  most 
pernicious  effects.  Society  has  a  claim  upon  us 
for  a  decent  attention  to  this  goddess  of  vanity, 
but  not  for  adoration.  Every  young  lady,  with 
temperate  judgment,  will  draw  the  line  for  her- 
self with  propriety.  Fortune  determines,  or 
ought  to  determine  it,  for  those  who  have  not 
superabundance;  good  sense  for  those  who  have. 

"But  my  chief  apprehensions  on  your  account, 
my  dear  Judith,  arise  from  your  sensibility. 
Gen  tie- tempered,  and  disposed  to  affection,  you 
are  now  at  that  time  of  life  when  this  disposi- 
tion is  directed  by  nature  to  the  amiable  of  the 
opposite  sex.  It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon 
you  to  guard  against  mistakes  of  the  heart. 
Make  it  a  habit  to  examine  the  source  of  your 
sensations,  especially  of  the  tender  kind ;  are 
they  excited  by  beauty  of  person,  of  dress,  or  ad- 
dress ?  These  are  trifling  causes,  and  never  act, 
except  for  an  instant,  but  upon  trifling  minds. 
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Your  favourite  poet  has  said  everything  in  two 
lines : — 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather — or  prunella. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  Judith— Worth  makes  the 
man." 

I  weary  you,  dear  Holman,  as  I  have  wearied 
myself ;  but  I  have  so  little  more  to  communi- 
cate, that  I  choose  to  finish  in  this  letter. 

Mr  James  Lamounde,  at  his  father's  death, 
had  just  entered  his  twenty-first  year,  conse- 
quently was  a  minor  till  the  end  of  it,  and  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle.  This  short  reign, 
Mr  Paul  used,  in  his  way,  to  give  his  nephew 
the  best  possible  advice ;  but  this  way  was  not 
s  so  mild  and  delicate  as  people,  especially  young 
people,  require,  when  advice  is  given  unasked. 
Amidst  a  number  of  small  contests,  one  reared 
its  head  aloft,  and  demanded  to  be  settled.  This 
was  Mr  James's  avocation.  From  the  turn  this 
celebrated  dispute  sometimes  took,  there  was  an 
appearance  that  Mr  James  had  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  Miss 
Judith  supported  her  brother's  arguments,  the 
uncle  concluded  she  was  much  disposed  to  live 
the  life  of  a  lady. 

All  the  collected  wisdom  of  ages,  says  Paul, 
one  day,  and  delivered  by  an  oracle,  would  never 
be  able  to  convince  a  young  blockhead  he  was 
not  wiser  than  his  father,  or  a  miss  of  nineteen, 
she  was  not  as  sensible  as  angelic.  Nothing  will 
satisfy  this  fool  now,  but  to  lounge  his  life  away. 
Instead  of  conversing  with  his  pen  with  the  sen- 
sible and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  every  com- 
mercial country  in  the  universe,  he  chooses  to  be 

a  blank  ;  to  spend  his  mornings  under  the 

hands  of  his  hair-dresser,  and  his  hours  of  think- 
ing, if  he  has  any,  in  contriving  what  party  of 
bon  vivants,  gamesters,  or  files  de  joie,  he  shall 
honour  with  the  joyous  hours  of  night. 

Pretty  young  ladies  have  their  morning  em- 
ployments also ;  they  have  heads  to  take  care  of, 
and  humours  to  discharge  upon  humble  Abi- 
gails, that  their  evenings  may  be  perfectly  good- 
humoured  and  serene.  .1  have  lived  to  see  as- 
tonishing improvements ;  misses  educated  to  no 
one  useful  purpose  in  life,  and  calling  inanity 
accomplishment.  The  proper  duties  of  a  wo- 
man are  to  breed,  to  spin,  and  make  puddings. 

Brother,  says  Mrs  Rebecca,  there  is  really  no 
end  nor  measure  in  your  vulgar  ideas.  As  if 
people  of  fortune  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
drudgeries  of  people  of  no  fortune  !  To  be  sure 
it  would  be  better  if  young  people  would  not 
trick  themselves  out  so  much,  and  if  they  would 
pay  a  little  more  deference  to  their  elders  and 
betters,  and  not  b^  so  vain  of  their  beauty ;  and 
they  might  be  more  obliging  sometimes,  and  not 
run  to  their  harpsichords,  and  play-books,  if  one 
asked  them  to  a  pool  at  quadrille. 


True,  Beck,  answers  Paul ;  come,  draw  thy 
own  picture,  and  set  it  up  for  all  good  young 
women  to  copy  after. 

I  want  no  such  thing,  brother ;  but  I  say 
again  and  again,  my  niece  would  not  be  the 
worse,  if  

She  was  like  thee — But  what  says  the  look- 
ing-glass, Rebecca  ? 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Paul's  manner,  and  of 
Madame  la  Soeur.  Miss  Lamounde  was  usually 
silent. 

At  length  James,  determined  more  by  his 
dying  father's  advice  than  by  his  uncle's  philip- 
pics, resolved  upon  becoming  a  merchant ;  but, 
as  he  was  yet  young,  he  wished  to  have  two 
years  to  look  about  him  before  he  settled  for  life. 

And  what  would'st  thou  look  at,  James  ? 

At  men,  manners,  and  commerce.  I  would 
visit  first  every  part  of  my  own  country,  and 
make  one  excursion  abroad. 

The  first  design,  answers  Paul,  is  a  good  one; 
the  second,  as  it  may  turn  out.  However,  if  a 
young  man  did  not  mingle  some  folly  with  his 
wisdom,  he  would  not  be  a  young  man. 

No — nor  an  old  one  neither,  adds  Madame 
Lamounde,  by  which  respectable  title  I  design, 
in  future,  to  distinguish  this  lady  from  Miss 
Lamounde. 

And  so,  says  Paul,  since  thou  resolvest  one 
day  to  be  a  man,  I  will  give  thee  credit  for  vir- 
tues yet  to  come,  and  try  to  believe  thee  the  son 
of  thy  father. 

Make  thy  comments,  dear  Holman, 
And  so  farewell. 

James  Wallace. 


Mr  James  Lamounde  to  Miss  Judith 
Lamounde. 

Paris,  Dec.  13,  1787- 
I  am  now,  my  dear  sister,  going  to  make  the 
amende  honourable ;  my  conscience  reproves  me. 
Absent  two  months,  and  but  one  short  letter  !  I 
could,  indeed,  make  excuses,  but  it  is  better  to 
make  reparation.  When  I  got  on  board  the 
packet  at  Dover,  I  found  in  the  principal  cabin  a 
youth  about  twenty,  with  a  pretty  face,  and  gen- 
teel figure ;  but  whose  brow  wore  the  undis- 
sembled  marks  of  sullenness  and  discontent, 
accompanied  by  a  grave,  elderly  gentleman  in 
black,  of  no  prepossessing  physiognomy. — We 
paid  our  mutual  compliments ;  a  silence  of  a 
minute  or  two  ensued,  and  the  Reverend  Mr 
Hilliard  (such  I  found  afterwards  was  his  name) 
took  the  opportunity  to  go  on  with  a  lecture, 
which  my  entrance  seemed  to  have  interrupted. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr  Moreton,  chastisements, 
whether  coming  from  our  earthly  or  our  hea- 
venly parent,  are  inflicted  from  pure  love,  pro 
salute  a?iimce;  and  certainly  nothing  can  more 
demonstrate  the  afFection  of  a  parent  than  • 
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Whipping  his  eon  with  scorpions,  answered 
the  youth. 

No,  sir,  not  so,  continued  the  tutor ;  neither 
is  there  any  verisimilitude  between  a  whip  of 
scorpions  and  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy : 
for,  firstly,  the  tour  is  a  most  pleasant  thing  to 
youth,  and  peradventure  this  gentleman — Sir, 
may  I  crave  your  name  ? 
Lamounde,  at  your  service. 
Perhaps,  I  say,  Mr  Lamounde  himself  is  go- 
ing the  same  tour,  merely  for  the  abundance  of 
delight  he  expecteth  therein. 

But  I  go,  says  Mr  Moreton,  expecting  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt ! 

Mr  Moreton,  replies  the  grave  gentleman, 
amongst  other  things  given  me  in  charge  by  your 

wise  and  provident  father,  one  was  

To  kill  his  son  with — wisdom  ! 
"vVisdom  killeth  not,  rather  it  preserveth  life  ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  one  part  of  my  duty  is  to 
instruct  you  in  elegance  and  propriety  of  speech, 
to  the  end  you  may  one  day  shine  in  the  assem- 
bled senate.  Now,  one  of  the  most  palpable  im- 
proprieties of  speech  is  the  abuse  of  metaphor. 
The  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  you  have  now  em- 
ployed them,  is  merely  metaphorical,  but  want- 
eth  the  proper  requisites ;  for  although,  as  a 
man,  you  may  be  covered  with  boils,  or  invaded 
by  lice,  you  are  not  a  river  to  be  turned  into 
blood ;  neither  are  ycu  a  bull  to  be  afflicted  with 

murrain.  You  

No — no — says  Moreton,  striding  out  of  the 
cabin  to  go  upon  deck,  no — I  am  a  spaniel  to 
be  kicked ;  an  ass  to  be  beaten  with  stripes. 

The  tutor  shook  his  head.  Sir,  says  he,  this 
is  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Everard  Moreton,  at 
whose  instigation,  but  more  especially  at  his 
lady's,  I  have  undertaken  to  accompany  this 
young  man  in  quality  of  tutor,  to  cure  him  of 
his  follies,  to  return  him  wise  and  temperate. 
Think  you  not,  sir,  I  have  a  difficult  task  ? 

If  you  have  undertaken  to  cure  folly  by  re- 
monstrance, I  think  you  have. 

I  profess,  good  Mr  Lamounde,  I  know  not 
any  other  means.  Remonstrance,  remonstratio, 
is  the  setting  forth  and  repeating  of  truth :  It 
infoldeth  advice,  caution,  discretion,  and  it  com- 
plaineth  of  error  and  mistake :  But  the  young 
men  of  the  present  age,  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
laugh  at  admonition  ;  they  despise  the  wisdom 
that  proceedeth  from  experience:  Not  so  the 
Roman  youth. 

I  attended  patiently  about  half  an  hour  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Roman  youth,  when 
Moreton  re-entered  the  cabin  with  a  face  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  The  tutor,  who  thought  it  his 
duty  to  administer  comfort  as  well  as  admoni- 
tion, began  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  na- 
ture of  sea-sickness,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  a  sort  of  unequal  distribution  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid,  whereby  the  sensorium  was  disor- 
dered, and  the  stomach  was  afflicted  by  sympa- 
thy. 


Now  sympathy,  says  he,  though  an  occult 
quality — may  be — reasoned — upon — I  protest — 
I  can't  see  !— Sympathy — I  say — heu,  quanta 
vertigo  ! 

The  Reverend  Mr  Hilliard  became  now  so  oc- 
cupied by  sense,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
intellect ;  and,  indeed,  we  all  sympathized,  more 
or  less,  till  our  arrival  at  Calais.  Monsieur  Des- 
sein  paid  us  his  immediate  respects,  and  re- 
quested we  would  honour  him  with  permission 
to  offer  us  suitable  refreshments  after  the  fa- 
tigue and  terror  of  the  voyage,  assuring  us, 
everything  in  France  was  at  our  service.  On  his 
retiring,  Mr  Hilliard  amused  himself  with  a 
bitter  philippic  on  French  complaisance,  in- 
forming us,  that  it  was  venal,  and  aimed  solely 
at  our  purses.  At  supper,  however,  he  threw 
off  his  chagrin,  feasted  clerically,  found  the  wine 
tolerable,  and  cracked  jokes  with  great  success. 
My  ever-respected  father,  you  know,  recom- 
mended Scipio  to  my  particular  kindness  ;  and 
the  good  creature  deserves  it  both  for  his  solid 
sense,  and  his  undoubted  attachment  to  me.  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  inform  myself  of  Scipio's  opi- 
nions upon  most  occurrences,  am  always  enter- 
tained, and  sometimes  instructed. 

How,  Scipio,  says  I,  undressing  for  bed,  do 
you  like  Calais  ? 

Me  like,  sir — me  no  like.  Me  find  a  de  poor 
black  woman,  of  Angola,  in  de  kitchen ;  me  did 
get  her  into  corner  to  cry.  De  fat  cook  came, 
and  beat  poor  Betty.  Me  swear,  de  good  God 
forgive  me  ;  me  going  to  beat  de  fat  cook.  She 
raise  cry  big  as  six  Liverpool  fish- women.  Hun- 
dred monkeys  come,  and  make  a  de  grins  and 
de  chatters.  Den  Philip,  servant  Mr  More- 
ton,  take  a  me  by  de  arm  to  draw  me  away. 

I  hope  you  like  Philip?  He  will  be  your  com- 
panion the  whole  tour. 

He  be  drunk  as  de  pig.  Me  afraid  for  my 
morals.  Everybody  be  tipsy.  Do  you  know, 
sir,  why  Mr  Moreton  leave  England  to  come  to 
get  tipsy  in  France  ? 

No,  Scipio. 

Me  tell  you ;  he  in  love  wid  parson's  daugh- 
ter. Fader  have  de  rage — cause  no  money — 
cause  no  blood.  Son  have  de  rage,  cause  he  ba- 
nisht  from  sweetheart — and  cause  tutor  do  split 
his  head  wid  de  talk. 

Your  injunctions  at  parting,  my  dear  Judith, 
were,  that,  like  an  honest  English  evidence,  I 
should  give  you  in  my  correspondence  the  truth 
— the  whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
In  return,  you  kindly  promise  to  be  secret,  and 
indulgent,  pre-supposing,  no  doubt,  that  an 
Englishman  at  Paris  must  have  need  of  both. 

It  is  easy  to  write  truth,  sister,  and  you  shall 
have  it ;  but  to  require  the  whole  truth  seems 
something  unreasonable ;  and  to  say  nothing 
but  the  truth,  is  the  hardest  injunction  that 
ever  was  imposed  upon  any  traveller,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  first  days  of  our  arrival  at  Paris  were 
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taken  up  in  an  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
external  architecture.  In  a  week  we  ventured 
into  the  inside  of  churches,  palaces,  and  halls. 
Our  next  step  was  to  the  toy-shops,  the  operas, 
the  comedy. 

But  this  progressive  improvement  appeared 
tedious,  especially  to  my  active  friend,  who 
thought  Paris  capable  of  furnishing  more  lively 
pleasures  than  any  that  could  be  cut  out  of  mar- 
ble, or  painted  on  canvass  :  so  we  began  to  look 
at  the  ladies,  with  fear  and  trembling,  indeed — 
because  Mr  Hilliard  had  remonstrated  against 
so  imprudent  a  thing,  and  had  convinced  us, 
from  an  hundred  good  penmen,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, that  the  devil  was  in  women. 

Monsieur  Vauclan,  of  the  gens-d'armes,  had 
the  goodness  to  take  us  under  his  tuition  ;  and 
I  must  do  our  master  the  justice  to  confess  it 
was  not  his  fault,  if  we  were  not  of  the  first 
class  of  proficients.  No  man  better  understood 
the  geography  of  the  pais  d  'amour.  No  man 
could  be  more  free  of  the  communicafion,  pro- 
vided, as  was  reasonable,  he  had  the  happiness 
to  meet  with  pupils  of  good  fortunes  and  liberal 
souls. 

Monsieur  Vauclan  is  a  younger  son  of  nobi- 
lity, and  has  as  many  noble  propensities  as  would 
exhaust  a  fortune  forty  times  as  large  as  his  own. 
Frank  to  an  extreme,  and  so  perfectly  Christian, 
he  thinks  friends  should  have  but  one  purse. 

I  own,  my  dear  Judith,  I  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  relish  the  sublime  sentiments,  nor 
the  corresponding  practice,  of  this  pattern  of  Ro- 
man friendship.  I  am  ever  in  danger  of  throw- 
ing away,  like  an  idle  boy,  all  that  I  might  de- 
rive from  so  intelligent  a  master,  and  all  the 
eclat  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  adopting 
his  ideas.  Of  this  in  my  next.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  as  speedily  as  possible,  directed  to 
Monsieur  Sanson,  banker,  Paris.  Say  everything 
proper  to  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  believe  me, 
ever  affectionately, 

Yours, 

James  Lamounde. 


Miss  Edwards  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Box,  Dec.  20,  1787- 
I  acknowledge,  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  that 
Miss  Thurl  is  amiable  and  engaging  ;  and,  but 
for  a  little  jealousy,  I  should  rejoice  at  your  ac- 
quisition of  so  agreeable  a  friend.  It  seems  to 
me  also  that  you  have  an  engaging  servant,  of 
whom,  if  he  continues  to  excite  your  notice,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear.  I  promised  in  my  last  an 
account  of  Master  Moreton,  son  of  Sir  Everard, 
from  whom  I  have  derived  one  good  at  least, 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your  friendship ;  for 
my  prudent  father  (so  Mr  Edwards  permits  me 
to  call  him)  not  being  certain  that  the  conse- 
quence of  introducing  an  unbridled  young  man 


to  a  very  silly  young  woman  would  be  to  his 
liking,  sent  me  to  Mrs  Scott's  boarding-school, 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  This  provident  intention 
was  frustrated  by  an  illness  of  Mrs  Edwards, 
which  required  my  return,  and,  before  she  was 
well  recovered,  Mr  Edwards  himself  fell  ill.  I 
was  of  necessity,  therefore,  one  of  the  family, 
and  an  acquaintance  commenced  of  course. 

You  may  probably  suppose  Mr  Edwards  would 
fortify  me  with  admonitions,  proper  to  prevent 
the  connexion  he  feared.  No  ;  he  knew  young 
women  better.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  keeping  a  tolerable  watchful  eye  over  us, 
without  himself  putting  into  our  heads  what 
possibly  might  not  else  come  there. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  Mr  More- 
ton  took  any  notice  of  me,  more  than  common 
politeness  demanded.  My  father  lost  his  fear, 
and,  consequently,  his  caution.  I  played  upon 
the  forte-piano  ;  Mr  Moreton  was  a  violinist. 
Mr  Edwards,  glad  that  his  pupil  could  spend 
his  hours  of  recreation  so  laudably,  promoted 
our  little  concerts,  and,  after  a  time,  left  us  to 
perform  them  by  ourselves. 

Mr  Moreton  could,  whenever  he  thought  it 
necessary,  behave  with  the  most  insinuating 
sweetness,  assume  an  uncommon  tenderness  in 
his  manner,  and  be  all  attention  to  please  I 
suppose  these  things  captivate  the  hearts  of  most 
silly  inexperienced  girls  like  me.  He  was  hand- 
some also,  had  a  fine  taste  in  dress,  wTas  elo- 
quent, of  a  most  agreeable  vivacity,  and  did  not 
seem  to  want  generosity,  and  even  benevolence. 
Do  I  succeed,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  in  ma- 
king an  apology  for  my  own  weakness  ?  Or  is  it 
necessary  to  add  the  vanity  that  must  arise  in 
such  a  poor  forlorn  young  creature  as  I  was,  on 
the  view  of  so  splendid  an  establishment  ? 

Mr  Moreton  had  declared  himself,  or  rather, 
had  said  and  done  a  thousand  pretty  little  things 
that  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  declaration.  I 
understood  him  to  be  a  sincere,  an  honourable, 
lover  ;  for  what  girl  of  eighteen  dreams  of  de- 
ceit ? 

But  there  was  a  duplicity  in  the  secret  con- 
duct of  this  business  I  did  not  approve.  In  the 
presence  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Edwards,  our  words 
and  looks  were  guarded  with  uncommon  care. 
Mr  Moreton  convinced  me,  that  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  our  connexion  would  be  im- 
mediate banishment  from  all  he  held  dear  in 
life.  He  knew  Mr  Edwards  would  think  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  communicate  it  to  his  father  ; 
and  he  knew  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  his 
father  too  well  to  flatter  himself  with  any  im- 
mediate hope.  I  sighed,  for  I  was  in  love ;  I 
acquiesced,  for  I  was  weak  ;  but  the  practice  of 
deceit  hung  heavy  on  me,  and  many  a  pillow  did 
I  wet  Avith  my  tears. 

These  tears  first  betrayed  me.  Mrs  Edwards 
saw  my  uneasiness,  guessed  the  cause,  and  com- 
municated the  suspicion  to  Mr  Edwards.  Sus- 
picion once  awake,  all  was  soon  discovered :  I 
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was  sent  to  a  friend's  at  a  distance,  and  became 
for  a  while  the  object  of  my  father  s  anger.  To 
confess  the  truth,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  he 
was  for  a  time  the  object  of  mine  ■  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  love,  and  probably  other  passions, 
that  whosoever  crosses  them,  though  his  reasons 
were  the  dictates  of  eternal  truth,  becomes  an- 
other being,  an  odious  being  ;  and  affection,  re- 
verence, esteem,  are  all  absorbed  by  this  pitiful 
passion  of  love. 

So,  to  my  everlasting  shame  T  own,  so  it  was 
with  me  ;  and  the  individual  that  had  protect- 
ed me,  when  deprived  of  all  natural  protection, 
whom  I  adored,  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  gra- 
titude that  ought  to  have  known  no  end  or  limit, 
now  ceased  to  excite  it.  Thanks  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  this  ignominious  state  of  mind  was 
of  short  duration  ;  reflection  prevailed  by  de- 
grees, and  shewed  me  the  errors  of  my  heart. 
Not  that  I  did  not  still  love,  still  sigh  ;  but  in 
proportion  as  my  reason  convinced  me  I  had  less 
to  hope,  I  acquired  more  resignation.  I  wrote 
to  my  father  with  tears  of  penitence ;  I  confess- 
ed my  fault  with  bitter  reproaches.  In  return, 
I  had  a  letter  of  true  affection,  and  full  forgive- 
ness ;  I  was  almost  at  ease. 

Mr  Moreton  had  conjectured  truly,  that  Mr 
Edwards  would  not  hesitate  to  convey  this  dis- 
agreeable affair  to  Sir  Everard.  He  received  an 
answer  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment,  and  his 
son  a  letter  full  of  anger  and  reproof,  with  a  pe- 
remptory command  to  return  home.  The  young 
gentleman  was  not  willing  to  obey  any  com- 
mands but  those  of  love,  and  absolutely  refused 
obedience.  Mr  Edwards  soothed,  reasoned,  and 
remonstrated,  in  vain.  Mr  Moreton  was  sullen 
and  silent,  except  when  he  broke  out  into  re- 
proaches for  what  he  called  Mr  Edwards'  unne- 
cessary and  officious  interference.  At  length  Mr 
Edwards  assumed  the  stern  authority  of  a  pre- 
ceptor, and  informed  him  he  had  not  a  house  at 
the  service  of  young  men  who  had  lost  self-go- 
vernment. It  was  not,  however,  till  he  saw  a 
messenger  ready  to  depart  for  his  father's  that 
his  mind  could  be  subdued.  Poor  youth  !  he 
pleaded  hard  for  one  interview ;  but  there  lives 
not  a  more  resolved  man  than  Mr  Edwards,  when 
his  resolutions  are  formed  by  rectitude. 

After  his  departure  I  was  sent  for  home,  and 
became  again  the  child  of  affection ;  nay,  I  think, 
they  loved  me  even  better  than  before  my  de- 
viation from  the  paths  of  propriety.  Pity,  pro- 
bably, added  strength  to  affection :  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  settled  maxim  never  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, nor  mention  Mr  Moreton's  name,  and  a 
full  year  has  passed  away  without  the  least  in- 
telligence concerning  him. 

I  try  to  excuse  him  !  I  had,  perhaps,  better 
try  to  forget.  Adieu,  my  fair  friend.  Love  me 
not  the  less  for  the  weakness  of  a — woman. 

Paulina  Edwards. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Kirkham,  Dec.  27,  1787- 

Yes,  my  dear ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
try  to  forget,  and  better  still  to  succeed  in  the 
endeavour.  Though  this  is  a  changeable  world, 
there  are  things  in  it  of  more  stability  than  young 
men's  vows ;  and  the  grand  tour,  which  your 
lover  is  now  taking  by  way  of  penance,  is  a  won- 
derful destroyer  of  first  loves.  I  came  very  ho- 
nestly by  this  secret  of  the  tour ;  my  brother  is 
abroad  ;  they  met  upon  the  road,  and  are  now 
at  Paris  together.  My  dear  Paulina,  exert  your- 
self in  the  recovery  of  your  former  tone  of  mind, 
and  do  not  depend  upon  love  for  happiness. 

I  am  now  upon  a  visit  to  Miss  Thurl.  You 
desire  a  farther  acquaintance  with  this  amiable 
lady  ;  and  you  desire  also  more  anecdotes  con- 
cerning my  servant  Wallace.  These  desires  are 
very  reasonable,  Paulina ;  young  women  would 
scarcely  ever  form  any  other,  were  it  not  for  — 
men.  I  shall  best  gratify  them  by  a  little  his- 
tory of  our  words  and  works. 

As  I  had  given  my  friend  notice  of  my  co- 
ming, the  young  squire  was  ready  to  hand  me 
out,  and,  by  way  of  welcome,  saluted  me  with 
a  hearty  smack  :  I  blushed.  Brother,  says  Miss 
Thurl,  Miss  Lamounde's  stay  here  will  be  very 
short,  if  she  is  to  be  exposed  to  such  rudeness. 

Rudeness !  answers  the  squire ;  why,  there 
now,  women  be  always  in  the  wrong.  It's  out 
of  pure  kindness ;  besides,  you  never  barred 
kissing. 

We  bar  it  now,  then. 

Well — since  you  be  so  frumpish  and  dainty, 
I'll  fit  you. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  old  squire  and  his 
lady  ;  he  laid  up  with  the  gout,  she  with  an 
asthma  ;  they  seldom  come  down  stairs. 

I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Lamounde,  says  the 
old  gentleman,  in  a  frank,  hearty  way  ;  you're 
kindly  welcome.  Lord,  how  the  world  wags  !  I 
remember  calling  upon  your  father  for  his  vote, 
when  you  were  a  child  in  frocks.  How  the  world 
wags !  It  is  but  a  day  since,  and  see  how  you're 
grown  !  Well,  and  how  does  your  uncle  Paul? 
gruff  old  Paul  ?  He  was  against  us,  but  an  ho- 
nest man  for  all  that :  It's  pity  he  should  be  a 
Whig ;  he  must  grow  old  now,  Miss  Lamounde 
—and  I  grow  old— Time,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch,  as  the  old  song 
says :  And  this  cursed  gout ;  but  it  is  what  we 
must  all  come  to.  Nothing  so  sure  as  death  and 
taxes. 

Never  talk  of  dying,  father,  says  the  young 
squire  ;  it's  melancholy,  and  miss  came  here  to 
be  merry. 

Good,  Havelley,  good.  Hang  sorrow,  and 
cast  away  care,  as  the  poet  says.  It's  very  good 
of  you,  Miss  Lamounde,  to  come  and  see  Caro- 
line ;  she's  moped,  for  we  han't  a  deal  of  com- 
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pany  o'  late.  Havelley  don't  fancy  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry ;  for  why  ?  He's  up  to  anything 
manly ;  but  the  young  gentlemen  of  this  age 
be  all  women  !  What  dressing,  and  powdering, 
and  puffing !  Lord,  how  they  shiver  at  a  bit 
o'  frost  ! 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  being  over,  my 
agreeable  friend  carried  me  to  my  apartments  to 
dress ;  and,  as  I  came  alone  in  a  hired  chaise, 
asked  me  if  I  was  afraid  of  eating  them  up,  that 
I  brought  with  me  neither  man-servant  nor 
maid-servant  ? 

No,  my  dear,  I  answered ;  it  was  because  I 
did  not  imagine  Mr  Wallace  would  be  an  agree- 
able object  to  Mr  Havelley  ;  and  besides,  he  is 
at  present  engaged  in  a  business  that  it  would 
be  cruelty  to  take  him  from.  As  to  a  maid, 
why  you  must  know  I  have  only,  as  the  lawyers 
6ay,  an  undecided  moiety  of  one,  my  aunt  and 
I  being  joint  tenants. 

Pretty !  says  Miss  Thurl ;  that  must  now  and 
then  make  some  agreeable  confusion ;  economy, 
I  suppose  ? 

Economy  in  my  aunt,  in  my  uncle  a  pecu- 
liarity. He  thinks  every  additional  servant  an 
additional  plague.  Leave,  says  he  to  me  one 
day,  leave,  Judith,  these  splendid  plagues  to  the 
rich  and  great.  I  would  sooner  undertake  to  go- 
vern the  Chickesaws,  than  a  house  of  well-dress- 
ed gentlemen  and  lady  servants. 

Your  uncle  is  right,  my  dear ;  we  have  only 
sixteen,  and  a  housekeeper ;  and  we  have  three 
factions  that  fill  the  state  with  troubles.  Upon 
my  brother's  account,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
leaving  the  spirited  Mr  Wallace  behind.  My 
brother  bears  no  malice.  You  have  great  obli- 
gations to  him,  I  find ;  but  such  is  the  pride 
and  ingratitude  of  beauty,  I  question  if  you  will 
acknowledge  them.  Unknown  to  me,  he  has  in- 
vited half  a  score  of  his  own  friends,  purely  to 
make  you  merry. 

Wisdom,  saith  I,  endureth  all  things* 

I  hope,  then,  says  she,  it  will  be  able  to  en- 
dure my  cousin,  Sir  Antony  Havelley,  a  ba- 
ronet of  moderate  fortune,  and  immoderate  ta- 
lents. He  is  an  old  grave  gentleman,  of  thirty, 
enamoured  of  all  the  out-of-the-way  things  in 
nature,  nice  and  splendid  in  apparel,  exact  in 
his  ceremonials,  delicate,  nervous,  and  apt  to  be 
disordered  by  an  east  wind.  Take  care  of  your 
heart. 

The  first  week  we  spent  in  receiving  a  rich 
succession  of  visitants.  We  eat  and  drank,  talk- 
ed of  London,  Liverpool,  and  lace,  and  consoli- 
dated our  society  with  quadrille ;  but  pleasure 
endureth  not  for  ever.  With  the  absence  of  com- 
pany came  a  vacuity,  which  the  young  squire 
knew  not  h»  w  to  fill  up.  Love  was  interdicted, 
and  all  the  rich  fund  of  manual  wit  and  hu- 
mour. It  was  a  condition  not  to  be  borne  ;  and, 
to  get  rid  of  it,  the  squire  was  determined  to 
fetch  his  dear  friend,  Jack  Cornbury,  to  enter- 


tain us  with  the  cutler's  wheel,  and  the  growl- 
ing of  dogs  about  a  bone. 

In  his  absence  arrived  the  valet-de-chambre 
of  Sir  Antony  Havelley,  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  his  master,  to  prepare  his  apartments, 
and  arrange  his  toilette. 

It  is  a  lovely  morning,  my  dear,  says  Miss 
Thurl ;  the  sun  and  the  birds  invite  us,  a  thou- 
sand flowers  are  wasting  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,  and  we  know  not  when  we  can  again 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  walk. 

I  accepted  the  proposal  with  pleasure.  In  the 
midst  of  our  walk,  my  fair  friend  reminded  me 
that  I  had  promised  her  some  anecdotes  con- 
cerning my  servant  Wallace,  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  call  her  favourite.  I  promised  the 
same  to  you,  my  Paulina,  and  I  now  write  what 
I  said  to  Miss  Thurl  on  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  odd  way  we  are 
in  with  him.  Through  the  whole  of  his  words 
and  actions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  a 
something  that  denoted  he  was  now  below  his 
proper  situation  ;  yet  he  gave  himself  no  airs, 
assumed  no  pride,  claimed  no  exemption.  What- 
soever questions  were  asked  him,  he  answered 
with  extreme  modesty,  and  in  few  words ;  but 
with  an  intelligence  that  invited  us  to  ask  them 
frequently.  In  short,  a  certain  degree  of  free- 
dom and  familiarity  took  place  imperceptibly. 
We  saw  him  perform  his  little  offices  without 
reflecting  they  did  not  belong  to  him ;  and  when 
we  had  not  company,  drew  him  into  conversa- 
tion without  reflecting  he  had  these  little  of- 
fices to  perform. 

My  uncle,  by  the  aid  of  contracted  eye-brows, 
and  some  asperity  of  language,  conceals  a  kind 
and  benevolent  heart.  He  seldom  speaks  to 
please,  and  still  more  seldom  acts  to  offend.  He 
likes  to  talk  notwithstanding,  and  will  often  take 
the  side  of  absurdity  for  the  sake  of  puzzling 
my  aunt  and  me.  One  day  at  dinner  he  got 
deep  into  a  labyrinth,  yet  carried  it  so  triumph- 
antly, that  my  aunt  appealed  to  Mr  Wallace. 
He  gave  not  his  own  opinion,  but  mentioned  an 
elegant  author  who  had  wrote  on  the  subject, 
and  from  whom  he  gave  two  or  three  quotations. 

So,  sir,  says  my  uncle,  you  are  one  of  those 
who  decide  by  authority. 

If  the  authority  is  good,  sir. 

There  is  no  good  authority  but  reason ;  names 
are  nothing.  Support  your  cause  from  your  own 
bottom,  since  you  have  undertaken  it,  and  leave 
quotations  to  pedants. — It  was  impossible  for  a 
man  to  speak  with  greater  modesty ;  but  the 
subject,  from  being  simple,  became  learned,  and 
my  uncle  seemed  bent  upon  trying  the  extent 
of  Mr  Wallace's  knowledge.  It  appeared  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  French  and  Latin.  At 
length,  my  uncle,  dropping  the  argument,  and 
his  knife  and  fork  with  it,  looked  full  in  Wal- 
lace's face,  and  said,  with  an  emphasis,  Young 
man,  who  are  you  ? 
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Mr  Wallace  answered  only  by  a  look  of  sur- 
prise. 

That  your  education  is  superior  to  your  con- 
dition, says  ray  uncle,  is  evident.  You  have 
concealments,  therefore,  and  concealments  breed 
suspicion.  How  do  we  know  for  what  kind  of 
folly  you  may  now  be  doing  penance  ?  Errors 
of  youth  are  pardonable  ;  but,  whilst  you  dare 
not  be  ingenuous,  how  dare  we  confide  ? 

I  thought  this  very  harsh  in  my  uncle ;  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr  Wallace,  however,  with  a  pleasing,  placid 
smile,  said,  Pardon  me,  sir ;  the  charge  against 
me  is  rather  too  heavily  laid.  I  know  not  why 
I  should  be  thought  anxious  to  conceal,  where 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  interrogated. 
If  I  have  been  unfortunate,  I  have  no  right,  with 
impertinent  loquacity,  to  intrude  the  knowledge 
of  my  misfortunes  upon  others ;  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  advance  a  claim  upon  compassion, 
which,  if  allowed,  might  render  an  easy  situa- 
tion irksome.  Permit  me  to  say,  I  feel  the  value 
of  my  present  situation  sensibly ;  I  have  in  it  a 
satisfaction  and  content  which  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  had  before.  I  ought  to  be  cautious 
how  I  put  it  to  the  risk. 

You  were  born,  then,  in  a  superior  rank  of 
life ;  you  are  of  family,  perhaps. 

Do  not  let  me  mislead  you,  sir ;  I  know  no- 
thing of  my  family.  I  never  was  in  affluence, 
consequently  have  no  right  to  murmur  at  the 
want  of  wealth.  My  education  is  accident ;  that 
I  have  been  in  better  situations,  (others  will  call 
them  better,  though  I  do  not,)  is  more  a  devia- 
tion from  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  than 
to  be  what  I  am. 

A  lady,  who  called  herself  Wallace,  attended 
only  by  one  maid,  came  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing to  the  house  of  Mr  Holman,  an  apothecary, 
at  Allington,  in  this  county,  and,  after  a  con- 
ference with  Mr  Holman,  took  up  her  residence 
for  a  time  ;  she  was  in  the  last  month  of  preg- 
nancy, and  in  due  time  was  brought  to  bed  of 
me.  She  staid  her  month,  and  then  went  away, 
leaving  me  behind.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
Mr  Holman  has  always  been  much  upon  the 
reserve  whenever  the  subject  has  been  touch- 
ed ;  but  his  account  is,  that  the  lady  never  com- 
municated her  family ;  that  she  gave  him  a  lit- 
tle money  for  my  maintenance,  and  a  small 
packet  well  sealed ;  that  she  obtained  a  promise 
from  him,  nay  an  oath,  that  he  would  preserve 
this  packet  so  sealed  six  years  ;  that  if  in  that 
time  he  did  not  see  or  hear  from  her,  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  would  explain  all  the  mys- 
tery, restore  me  to  my  relations,  and  procure 
him  a  proper  return  for  his  kindness. 

This  packet  Mr  Holman  carefully  locked  up 
in  his  study  amongst  his  most  valued  papers. 
Unfortunately,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
year,  a  fire  broke  out  in  his  study,  and  consumed 
this  packet  with  other  papers  of  value ;  and  as 
my  mother  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  there 


cannot  well  be  a  smaller  probability  than  that 
I  should  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  fa- 
mily ;  nor  if  I  could,  is  the  probability  much 
greater  that  I  should  be  benefited  by  it. 

Mr  Wallace  then  acquainted  us  of  his  having 
been  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer,  and  of  a  number 
of  small  misfortunes  which  had  since  befallen 
him,  but  which,  at  present,  I  have  not  time  to 
communicate.  He  concluded  with  expressing  a 
hope  that,  as  he  claimed  no  consideration  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  it  would  not  operate 
in  our  minds  against  him. 

That,  says  my  uncle,  would  be  unjust ;  but  I 
must  wonder  to  see  a  young  man  of  talents  with 
so  little  ambition. 

Why  should  I  nourish  a  passion,  sir,  from 
which  I  have  hitherto  reaped  only  delusion  ?  It 
is  in  your  family  alone  I  have  met  with  kind- 
ness, protection,  and  content.  These  valuable 
blessings  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  endeavour 
to  render  as  permanent  as  I  can. 

After  this  elucidation,  my  dear  Paulina,  my 
uncle  did  treat  him  with  more  consideration, 
though  he  sometimes  strove  to  hide  it.  My  aunt 
changed  her  tone  to  greater  softness,  and  now 
and  then  ventured  an  encomium.  For  my  part, 
as  I  never  treated  him  much  en  rnaitresse,  I  had 
not  the  appearance  of  any  considerable  change  ; 
yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  do  feel  a  difference 
— I  reverence  him  more,  I  think.  It  is  an  odd 
term,  my  dear,  to  be  applied  to  a  footman ;  but  I 
owe  it  less,  I  believe,  to  his  unfortunate  tale,  than 
to  some  other  circumstances  which  I  am  going  to 
mention. 

I  was  reading  one  afternoon  in  the  parlour 
alone,  and  wanting  something,  rang  the  bell. 
Being  much  engaged  in  a  tender  tale,  I  did  not 
at  first  perceive  Mr  Wallace's  entrance :  when  I 
did,  his  fine  face  was  all  in  a  glow ;  he  trembled, 
and  had  every  mark  of  perturbation  about  him. 

What  is  the  matter  ?  says  I ;  you  seem  ruf- 
fled. 

I  have  been,  upon  the  dock,  madam,  for  my 
master,  and  have  seen  a  sailor  fall  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  drowned  by  the  contention  to  save  him. 
The  alarm  had  reached  his  wife,  who  ran  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  fainted  upon  the  corpse. 
They  were  carried  home  senseless  together.  I 
followed  amongst  a  crowd,  none  of  which  seem- 
ed able  to  comfort  or  relieve.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
a  hopeless  business.  When  she  recovered,  I  en- 
deavoured it.  The  little  money  I  had  about  me 
I  gave  her  for  present  support.  She  thanked  me  ; 
But  comfort,  she  said,  could  never  be  hers  on  this 
side  the  grave.  Don't  despair,  says  I,  you  will 
be  largely  assisted  ;  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 
are  too  generous  to  let  a  sailor's  wife  want. — No, 
says  she,  I  shall  not  want  whilst  I  live  ;  but  I 
am  dying  of  an  incurable  cancer,  and  what  will 
become  of  my  six  poor  orphans  ? — O  madam  ! 
continues  Mr  Wallace,  whilst  you  are  weeping 
the  fictitious  distresses  of  a  Catharine,  did  you 
but  know  what  real  calamities  are  around  you  I 
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There  was,  my  dear  Paulina,  something  so 
humble  in  Mr  Wallace's  looks  when  he  said 
this,  it  was  so  totally  unmixed  with  any  air,  or 
any  pertness  of  manner,  that,  though  the  ex- 
pression seemed  to  convey  a  reproach,  it  never 
entered  my  head  to  be  angry.  I  am  scarcely  able 
to  develope  the  nature  of  my  emotion  ;  but  its 
immediate  effect  was  a  kind  of  instinctive  pull- 
ing out  my  purse,  and  presenting  it  to  him. 

He  drew  back  :  No,  madam,  says  he ;  though 
I  wish  to  excite  your  benevolence,  for  I  wish  to 
increase  your  happiness,  I  dare  not  be  your  al- 
moner. 

Why,  Mr  Wallace  ? 

Because  to  be  driven  from  your  service  would, 
in  my  apprehension,  be  the  greatest  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  I  dare  not  place  myself  in  a  state  of 
possible  suspicion. 

Mr  Wallace,  says  I,  take  it  without  fear ;  I 
cannot  suspect. 

On  this  occasion,  madam,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  excuse  me.  Your  benevolence  will 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  necessary  here  ;  nor 
have  I  exhausted  the  liberality  of  your  brother. 

Promise  me,  then,  you  will  apply  to  me  when- 
ever you  think  any  future  necessity  arises  there 
or  elsewhere. 

He  bowed,  and  was  half  a  minute  silent.  If 

I  might  presume,  says  he  ;— but  1  dread 

your  anger  

Speak  without  fear,  Mr  Wallace ;  if  my  anger 
could  be  excited  by  your  goodness,  it  would  ill 
deserve  to  be  dreaded. 

I  could  point  out  to  you  the  unmerited  dis- 
tress of  two  very  deserving  sisters,  who  had  their 
little  fortunes  of  a  thousand  pounds  each  in  the 
hands  of  an  uncle.  This  uncle  went  off  yester- 
day, and  will  become  a  bankrupt.  The  young 
ladies  are  newly  arrived  at  Liverpool.  Having 
lost  father  and  mother,  they  came  to  live  with 
this  their  nearest  relation.  The  stroke  has  come 
so  suddenly  upon  them,  that  they  are  over- 
whelmed with  affliction.  It  is  not  relief  they 
have  occasion  for,  it  is  kindness,  it  is  consola- 
tion.   They  have  not  had  time  for  want. 

So  then,  says  I,  you  are  not  content  with  be- 
nevolence in  the  form  of  money  ? 

No,  says  he,  (a  fine  glow  overspreading  his 
face,)  I  would  have  it  in  the  form  of  an  angel. 
On  saying  this,  he  retired  hastily. 

I  must  confess,  my  dear  Paulina,  perhaps  to 
my  shame,  that  the  doctrine  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  distress  was  new  to  me,  and  not  per- 
fectly agreeable,  either  to  my  pride  or  inclina- 
tion ;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  had  executed  the  will  of  this  my  ex- 
traordinary instructor.  The  event  was  happy  : 
the  young  ladies  were  consoled  ;  and  I  had  my 
reward  in  a  great  number  of  new  and  agreeable 
sensations.  I  thanked  Mr  Wallace  for  having 
procured  them.  He  bowed,  and  said,  he  belie- 
ved the  greatest  of  human  pleasures  was  procu- 
red by  a  habit  of  active  and  personal  benevo- 


lence ;  and  he  wished  me  the  greatest  of  human 
pleasures. 

A  few  days  before  I  left  home,  I  heard  a  female 
voice  at  the  kitchen-door,  saying  to  Sally,  my 
half  maid,  Pray  tell  him  my  name  is  Dorring- 
ton  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  let 
me  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But  why  should 
I  doubt  his  goodness,  who  have  felt  its  effects  so 
largely  ! — God  bless  him,  wherever  he  goes  ! 

I  suppose,  Paulina,  you  know  something  of 
female  curiosity.  I  rang  for  Sally. — What  wo- 
man was  it  you  were  talking  to  ? 

One  of  Mr  Wallace's  trollops,  I  suppose,  says 
she  ;  he  has  them  calling  every  now  and  then. 

Why  do  you  give  her  so  coarse  a  title  ? 

Because,  madam,  she  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  them  there  creatures,  so  shabby  fine. 

She  did  not  talk  like  one.  This  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  spite  to  Wallace ;  I  suppose  he  is  not 
in  your  favour. 

No,  nor  never  will  while  he's  so  proud.  What 
if  he  does  not  wear  a  livery  ?  that's  your  good- 
ness more  than  his  desert.  But,  indeed,  madam, 
he's  quite  spoiled  above  stairs. 

This  is  new  language,  Sally. 

Nay,  ma'am,  I  don't  mean  for  to  offend  you; 
for  I  sees  nothing  but  good-nature  from  you  to 
everybody  ;  so  no  wonder  he  comes  in  for  his 
share.  But  Madame  Lamounde  did  not  use  to 
be  so  gentle ;  and  I'm  sure  she  could  not  speak 
kinder  to  him  if  he  was  her  own  son,  and  he's 
young  enough. 

Let  me  hear  nothing  disrespectful  of  my  aunt. 

Poor  sarvants  are  snubbed,  let  'em  speak  truth 
ever  so  much  ;  but  you'll  see  one  day. 

What  I  shall  see  one  day  I  don't  know  ;  but 
I  think  I  do  perceive  a  change  in  my  aunt :  it 
is,  however,  for  the  better. 

When  I  said  this  to  Miss  Thurl,  Paulina,  she 
said,  in  her  manner, — I  wish  you  saw  her  man- 
ner,— And  pray,  my  dear,  don't  you  feel — as  it 
were — some  slight  matter  of  change  in  yourself? 

Yes,  Miss  Thurl,  I  have  changed  my  manner 
of  thinking  in  several  respects ;  I  have  less  pride, 
1  hope,  less  vanity,  and  more  compassion. 

That's  well,  says  she. — But  who  is  Mrs  Dor- 
rington  ? 

I  asked  the  question  of  Mr  Wallace,  who  told 
me  she  was  once  a  Miss  Dean,  of  Cambridge, 
the  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper,  poor,  but  proud. 
Her  careful  mother  had  brought  her  up  to  dress, 
to  visit  early,  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  she  might 
get  rid  of  that  retiring  modesty  the  foolish  poets 
of  the  last  age  praised  so  much,  and  to  make  an 
appearance,  the  first  study  of  the  present  age. 

The  pretty  Miss  Dean,  it  seems,  captivated 
Mr  Godfrey  Dorrington,  a  Cambridge  scholar, 
of  nineteen.  She  was  too  tender-hearted  to  kill 
the  youth  who  loved  her.  Her  father  was  con- 
sulted, who  generously  gave  his  consent  to  their 
union,  and  furnished  them  out  for  Gretna-Green. 

Godfrey  was  an  orphan,  and  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  bis  uncle,  a  bachelor,  who  lived  in 
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Norfolk,  and  whose  heir  he  was.  To  this  uncle 
he  wrote  from  Gretna-Green  for  money  and  par- 
don. Godfrey's  own  fortune  was  two  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he 
found  Mr  Bond,  an  attorney,  there,  ready  to  pay 
him  this  fortune,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  had 
lost  for  ever  his  uncle's  affection,  and  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year. 

But  he  might  relent ;  and,  upon  the  strength 
of  this  possibility,  this  young  couple  took  a  small 
country-house,  and  set  off  with  a  dash.  No  deity 
intervening,  they  were  soon  undone,  and  God- 
frey had  no  other  expedient  than  to  take  orders. 
He  removed  from  curacy  to  curacy,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  and  at  length  settled  at  Li- 
verpool on  a  curacy  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  Ha- 
ving enjoyed  this  establishment  six  months,  an 
intermitting  fever  incapacitated  him  for  duty. 
The  good  rector  bore  it  patiently  a  whole  month, 
and  then  dismissed  him.  Since  this  he  has  lived 
upon  air,  and  making  ghosts  and  murders  for 
one  of  our  newspapers.  In  this  dismal  situation, 
he  had  the  consoling  intelligence  that  his  uncle 
was  dead,  and  had  bequeathed  him — one  shil- 
ling! 

My  acquaintance  with  him,  says  Mr  Wallace, 
began  at  the  bookseller's  shop.  I  perceived  he 
had  learning  and  genius,  and  I  never  could  look 
upon  his  poor  emaciated  figure  without  a  pang ; 
but  when,  upon  a  particular  occasion,  I  was  in- 
duced to  call  at  his  house,  and  found  an  elegant 
woman,  three  pretty  female  children,  hunger, 
rags,  and  despair — good  God,  madam,  what  heart 
could  stand  it ! 

Was  I  so  sunk  in  your  esteem,  Mr  Wallace, 
that  you  chose  not  to  have  recourse  to  me  ? 

Madam ! — MissLamounde ! — for  God's  sake ! 
— sunk  in  my  esteem,  madam  ! — But  you  know 
how  presumptuous  I  have  lately  been ;  how- 
ever, as  all  I  had,  and  all  Mr  James  Lamounde 
gave  me,  is  gone,  I  must  soon  have  had  recourse 
to  your  goodness ;  but  my  hopes  for  my  new 
friend  are  not  confined  to  mere  acts  of  charity. 
From  certain  things  that  fell  in  conversation,  I 
suspect  Mr  Godfrey  Dorrington  is  heir  to  all 
his  uncle's  real  property,  notwithstanding  the 
will.  It  would  be  tedious  to  you,  madam,  to 
speak  of  the  nature  of  modern  tenures,  and  what 
forms  are  necessary  to  turn  them  out  of  the  le- 
gal channel.  These  forms,  I  think,  have  not 
been  complied  with.  I  have  consulted  Mr  Wil- 
son, your  attorney,  whose  skill  and  integrity  are 
well  known.  He  has  wrote  to  counsel,  inquiries 
have  been  made,  and  the  aspect  is  very  promi- 
sing ;  but  we  want  a  man  of  weight  to  counte- 
nance us,  a  man  not  deficient  in  spirit,  in  purse, 
or  in  generosity,  such  a  one  as  my  master. 

I  wish  you  had  him. 

I  don't  despair  of  it,  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  introduce  the  subject  when  there  is 
leisure  to  pursue  it. — I  promised. 

We  supped  without  company,  and  my  uncle 
seeming  to  be  in  a  good-humoured  mood,  I  be- 


gan, by  saying  to  Wallace,  A  Mrs  Dorrington, 
a  very  pretty  woman,  they  say,  called  upon  you 
this  afternoon,  Mr  James  ;  I  doubt  you  are  not 
punctual  to  your  appointments,  to  give  the  lady 
this  trouble  ;  but  though  she  was  impatient,  she 
was  secret ;  she  would  not  impart  an  iota  of  her 
business. 

Oh!  says  my  aunt,  that's  the  trollop  that 
Sally  told  me  of :  I  desire  to  know  who  she  is, 
and  what  she  is. 

Nay,  Rebecca,  says  my  uncle,  that  is  too  much 
to  desire  ;  if  the  lady  is  delicate,  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  discreet. 

Don't  tell  me,  brother,  every  master  ought  to 
inspect  the  conduct  of  his  domestics.  If  there  is 
any  bad  doings,  don't  the  reputation  of  the 
house  suffer  ?  Who  is  the  trollop,  I  say  ? 

A  poor  gentlewoman,  madam,  in  distress. 

What  have  you  to  do  with  them  ? 

Assist  them,  madam,  if  I  could. 

Now,  I  think,  you  should  leave  it  to  those 
that  are  richer. 

Most  willingly,  madam,  if  the  rich  would  un- 
dertake it ;  but  as  my  mistress  very  justly  ob- 
serves, domestics  ought  always  to  be  under  a 
master's  eye,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  explain  my  connexion  with  Mrs 
Dorrington.  If  I  have  been  wrong,  I  shall  be 
benefited  by  your  reproof,  if  right  by  your  ad- 
vice. 

My  uncle  not  denying,  Wallace  told  the  tale, 
my  dear  Paulina,  with  so  pretty  a  mixture  of 
the  pathetic,  that  my  uncle  had  some  difficulty 
to  preserve  the  stoic  composure  of  his  face. 
When  the  story  ended,  he  contracted  his  brow 
into  a  frown,  and  said,  And  so,  sir,  you  would 
really  have  me  undertake  the  cause  of  these 
silly  people  ? 

I  own  I  wish  it,  sir. 

To  rob  folly  of  its  proper  reward,  you  men- 
tion the  man's  genius  and  learning ;  sir,  they 
are  his  peculiar  condemnation.  Pretty  qualities 
to  waste  in  idleness  and  vanities  ! 

Their  folly  has  been  great,  sir,  so  has  been 
their  punishment.  For  a  few  cups  of  honey, 
they  have  long  drank  the  waters  of  bitterness. 
The  innocent  children  too,  sir  !  

Are  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
That  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and  you  would  coun- 
teract it ! 

I  would  indeed,  sir. 

When  you  go  about  to  divert  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  how  do  you  know  but 
you  are  creating  more  future  evil  than  you  are 
doing  present  good  ?  You  remember  Zadig  ? 

The  conduct  of  an  angel,  who  can  see  into 
futurity,  may  be  directed,  with  certainty,  to  the 
greatest  good.  Men  can  only  be  guided  by  what 
they  know.  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  is  no  maxim  of 
yours,  that  no  one  ought  to  attempt  a  probable 
and  proximate  good,  for  fear  of  producing  a  re- 
mote and  improbable  evil. 

No,  sir,  but  man  is  an  ass ;  these  remote  and 
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improbable  evils  are  upon  his  right  hand  and 
upon  his  left,  whilst  the  fool,  guided  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  will  only  look  straight  forward. 

Passion,  sir,  and  prejudice,  I  hope,  are  not 
the  general  guides  to  charity,  compassion,  and 
benevolence. 

I  hate  the  cant  of  benevolence ;  books  are  full 
of  it;  it  fills  our  mouth,  and  sometimes  gets  as 
far  as  the  eye,  but  never  reaches  the  heait. 

Not  never,  sir. 

What  is  it  at  best,  but  the  ostentation  of  va- 
nity ? 

Not  at  best,  sir ;  that  can  hardly  be  allowed 
to  be  the  motive  of  a  man  who  is  pleased  to  do 
good,  and  pleased  to  conceal  it. 

If  there  be  any  such,  the  man  is  ashamed  of 
his  folly,  perhaps. 

There  are  sentiments,  sir,  which  issue  from 
the  mouth,  and  are  contradicted  by  the  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  suspect  your  assumed  prin- 
ciples ill  agree  with  your  practice  ? 

Practice,  sir  !  Does  any  man  accuse  me  of 
these  milky  doings  ? 

Some  men,  sir,  and  some  women.  If  all  gra- 
titude were  as  strong  as  Mrs  Calthorpe's,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  do  good  by  stealth. 

Humph  !  says  my  uncle,  stopping  for  a  mi- 
nute ;  but,  continues  he,  Mrs  Calthorpe  was  as 
handsome  as  Mrs  Dorrington,  perhaps.  My 
commiseration  might  be  excited  by  beauty,  so 
may  yours. 

More  shame  for  him  then,  says  my  aunt 

I  am  not  insensible  to  beauty,  sir,  replied 
Wallace ;  nor,  when  I  see  beneficent  effects,  am 
I  solicitous  to  trace  them  to  their  causes.  Pride 
performs  great  things,  and  vanity  good  ones ; 
had  they  no  other  operation,  who  would  not  call 
them  virtues  ? 

In  consequence,  you  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  scrutinize  your  own  motives  ?  a  sure 
way  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  finding  under 
what  despicable  commander  you  have  acted. 

Not  despicable,  sir,  when  he  leads  me  on  to 
victory. 

Victory ! 

Over  avarice,  perhaps ;  self-love,  or  indolence'; 
perhaps  over  himself. 

Well,  sir,  you  are  very  allegorical  and  poeti- 
cal ;  and  I  am  a  plain,  blunt,  old  fellow,  just 
able  to  spell  common  sense. 

I  fear  I  have  been  impertinent,  sir,  and  hum- 
bly beg  pardon. 

No,  I  invited  you  to  the  contest,  and  you 
have  sustained  it  well ;  not  that  your  arguments 
are  profound,  but  they  are  pretty.  I  dare  say 
Judith  thinks  them  so,  and  my  sister  Rebecca. 

I  confess  I  do,  replies  I. 

Now  I  don't,  says  my  aunt. 

Well,  sir,  I  will  consider  the  matter,  as  soon 
as  I  can  strip  it  of  your  damned  tropes  and 
figures.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  if  I  don't  find  my- 


self too  much  a  fool  for  it,  I  may  call  in  with 
you  at  Wilson's,  or  Dorrington's. — Wallace,  hia 
eyes  sparkling  with  gratitude,  finished  his  bu- 
siness, for  supper  was  now  over,  and  withdrew. 

I  believe,  says  my  uncle,  after  a  minute's  si- 
lence, there  never  was  a  house  so  fitted  up  with 
a  footman. 

#  *  #  *  » 

Pox  take  the  puppy !  I  know  now  he  will 
plague  and  fret  me  into  this  foolish  business, 
yet  won't  leave  me  the  comfort  of  being  angry 
at  him. 

But  I'm  sure  he  should  not,  says  my  aunt. 
What  the  devil,  continues  my  uncle,  has  a 
fellow,  not  worth  a  groat,  to  do  with  these  ex- 
alted notions  ? 

That's  what  I  say,  brother ;  he's  out  of  his 
latitude. 

Ay,  and  longitude  too,  Beck ;  a  footman  pre- 
tend to  goodness !  I  hope  thou  wilt  get  him 
discharged  for  it. 

Lord !  brother,  if  one  says  as  you  say,  then 
you  go  and  say  quite  the  contrary ;  I  must  sew 
up  my  mouth,  I  believe. 

Thy  tongue  will  break  the  stitches.  But,  Ju- 
dith, I  am  of  opinion  this  man  should  be  no 
longer  your  footman. 

So  am  I  too,  uncle ;  yet  it  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary motive  to  discharge  him  for  good- 
ness. 

If  we  cannot  discharge,  we  may  translate 
him.  Dost  think  he  might  be  trusted  in  the  ac- 
compting-house,  Jude  ?  Dare  I  make  him  cash- 
ier ? 

Can  you  possibly  suspect  his  honesty  ? 
Any  man's  honesty  may  be  suspected.  I  am 
an  old  man,  Judith,  and  have  had  a  great  many 
dealings  with  this  same  honesty.  I  know  the 
dog  to  the  bottom :  Let  him  be  as  staunch  as 
he  will,  he  will  yield,  after  all  his  barking,  to 
the  sop  he  most,  likes. 

Who  deals  in  trope  and  figure  now,  sir  ? 
Pshaw !  whose  honesty  is  it  will  stand  firm 
against  his  ruling  passion  ?  The  key  of  my  cash 
would  sleep  quietly  in  Wallace's  pocket,  when 
he  was  solicited  only  by  common  vanities :  But 
you  see  the  turn  the  fellow's  head  has  taken ;  a 
weeping  mother,  especially  if  she  was  handsome, 
with  half  a  dozen  supperless  children,  would  un- 
lock my  bureau,  provided  he  had  no  money  of 
his  own,  and  off  fly  my  guineas  half  over  the 
town. 

I  think  I  should  forgive  him,  sir. 
I  believe  thee ;  thy  sex  has  a  privilege  to  be 
fools  upon  all  crying  occasions. 

Yes,  and  I  know  you  like  us  the  better  for  it. 
May  be  so.  f 
So  ended  this  dialogue  ;  nor  were  my  uncle  s 
fears  vain,  for  it  is  certain  he  did  get  entangled, 
and  in  four  days  had  acquired  a  tolerable  quan- 
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tity  of  zeal  for  the  cause.  I  will  right  the  Dor- 
ringtons,  says  he,  if  it  cost  me  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Here,  Paulina,  Miss  Thurl  desired  to  know 
how  I  approved  my  uncle's  scheme  of  transla- 
tion. 

I  don't  know,  answered  I.  Certainly  I  ought 
not  to  oppose  the  young  man's  good ;  and  yet,  I 
own,  I  should  like  as  well  to  keep  him  where 
he  is ;  for  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  hut  I  actually 
feel  a  sort  of  superior  ease  and  confidence  when 
he  is  near  me  :  Is  it  not  odd  ? 

Vastly  so,  answered  Miss  Thurl.  How  can 
you  be  so  wicked  as  to  wish  to  prevent  his  ri- 
sing under  your  uncle's  auspices  ? 

I  don't  know ;  we  all  prefer  our  own  conve- 
nience, I  believe. 

Should  you  rather  wish  him  to  rise  under  the 
auspices  of  your  aunt  ? 

My  aunt !  Miss  Thurl  ? 

Your  aunt,  Miss  Lamounde. 

What  a  fantastic  idea  ! 

Yes,  child,  it  is  so — but  you'll  see  one  day, 
as  Sally  says. 

You  see,  my  dear  Paulina,  what  my  wild, 
amiable  friend  has  got  in  her  head,  and  ten  to 
one  she  does  not  spare  me  in  her  suspicions. 
How  whimsical  it  is  !  Only  think,  Paulina. 
Adieu. 

Judith  Lamounde. 


James  Lamounde  to  Miss  Judith 
Lamounde. 

Paris,  Jan.  2,  1788. 

I  have  received  my  dear  sister's  letter,  and 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  her  reflections.  There 
is  no  true  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  irregu- 
lar desires.  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  others,  and 
felt  my  own ;  I  am  determined  to  begin  to  be 
wise,  and  the  first  steps  to  it  are  to  return  to 
England,  embrace  my  sister,  and  fall  in  love 
with  her  fair  friend,  the  lovely  Miss  Thurl. 

But  I  see  not  the  equality  of  my  putting  on 
chains,  whilst  my  sister,  who  forged  them,  is 
free.  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  an  indulgent 
brother  to  return  the  obligation  ;  but,  Judith, 
thy  Christian  name  is  against  thee.  In  vain  I 
have  assured  my  friend,  Mr  Moreton,  that  my 
sister  is  superlatively  handsome,  and  witty 
enough,  and  gay  and  fashionable  enough ;  no 
reasonable  man  need  desire  a  wife  to  be  more 
so.  In  vain  I  have  informed  him,  that  thy 
name  is  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  an 
austere  Calvinism,  that  once  got  into  the  fami- 
ly blood.  Still  he  is  unable  to  conceive  my 
sprightly  sister,  Judith,  to  be  anything  but  a 
precise,  grace-saying,  primitive  damsel,  with  a 
brown  unpowdered  head  of  hair,  turned  up  un- 
der a  round  mob.  He  shall  see. 

I  think,  in  my  last,  I  mentioned  the  valuable 
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acquaintance  we  had  contracted  here  with  a 
Monsieur  Vauclan.  I  am  now  to  note  a  few  of 
its  consequences. 

There  are  gambling- tables  at  Paris,  dear  Ju- 
dith, to  some  of  which  this  worthy  gentleman 
did  us  the  honour  of  an  introduction.  A  young 
man,  sister,  who  travels  for  improvement,  must 
go  where  he  can  find  it.  We  won  and  lost,  and 
lost  and  won,  like  gentlemen.  One  unfortunate 
night  we  happened  to  be  stripped  by  two  Ita- 
lians.  I  lost — no  matter  

I  awoke  next  morning  with  a  pain  in  my  head, 
and  another  in  my  heart.  I  dressed,  and  felt  in 
my  pockets  the  necessity  of  an  application  to  my 
banker.  I  drew  a  draft,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  ; 
it  encountered  Scipio's  eye  as  he  brought  in  my 
coffee. 

Damn !  says  Scipio. 

What's  the  matter  ? 

Me  go  cursed  often,  Monsieur  Sanson's  

Me  not  know  what  comes  of  de  money  ! 

Go  once  more,  Scipio,  and  I  will  get  ready  my 
accounts  for  your  inspection.  Scipio  departed  : 
I  sat  down  seriously  enough  to  a  serious  busi- 
ness, and  when  Scipio  returned,  had  generalized 
my  accounts  as  under 

£   St  d. 

Art.  1st,  Lent  to  Mr  Moreton,  atl 
sundry  times  j 
2d,  Ditto  Monsieur  Vauclan  .    .    330    0  0 
3d,  Necessary  expenses    .    .    .    376   0  0 
4th,  Unnecessary     .    .    i    .    .  1352    0  0 
5th,  Lost  last  night  at  Caussin's     360    0  0 
6th,  Lent  Vauclan  there    .    .    .    480    0  0 
7th,  Ditto  Moreton      ....    500  0  0 
Damn!  says  Scipio— but  Scipio  trembled — 
his  eyes  twinkled — and  a  tear  or  two  fell.  I 
could  have  joined  him  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
it  would  have  been  adding  a  woman's  folly  to  a 
man's.    I  endeavoured  to  bring  back  Scipio  to 
his  usual  tone,  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of 
his  remarks. 

Well,  Scipio,  what  think  you  ? 
Sir — Mosser — me  observe  when  you  have 
spent  evening  of  jollity,  you  have  de  morning  of 
head-ache.  De  low-spirited  day  always  fol- 
low de  gaming  night. — Now,  sir,  if  you  get  six 
hours  of  de  pleasures,  you  pay  wid  six  hours  of 
de  pains  ;  and  so  you  give  away  de  money  for 
noting. 

Just  so,  Scipio. 

Sir — me  do  love  you  dearly — but  me  do  not 
love  die  of  de  broken  heart. 

Be  satisfied,  Scipio  ;  I  see  my  folly,  and  have 
done  with  it.  1  will  return  to  England  imme- 
diately, and  settle,  and  grow  wise,  and  rich,  and 
cross,  like  my  uncle. 

Me  no  like  Monsieur  Vauclan. 

Nor  I  neither  ;  but  how  shall  I  avoid  him  the 
short  time  I  stay  ? 

Ask  him  pay  you,  sir ;  if  he  do — good — well ; 
if  he  do  not,  he  no  come  near  you.  Me  tink  de 
debt  bad ;  me  don't  know  if  de  oder,  Mr  More- 
ton,  very  good. 
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Why  so,  Scipio  ? 

He  be  de  what  you  call  tie  minor.  If  he  tlo 
lose  life  soon,  he  cannot  pay  you ;  if  he  do  lose 
honour,  den  he  wont. 

Of  this,  Scipio,  I  am  in  no  fear. 

Whilst  we  were  still  upon  the  subject,  in  came 
my  two  dear  friends,  and  proposed  a  scheme  for 
the  day,  so  spirited,  so  joyous. — Nothing  could 
have  been  better  adapted  to  try  the  strength  of 
my  resolution. — Gentlemen,  says  I,  my  pock- 
ets are  empty. 

Apply  to  thy  banker,  quoth  Vauclan. 

No — I  have  been  there  too  much — I  had  just 
thought  of  applying  to  you. 

Me !  says  Moreton ;  I  will  pay  thee  when  I 
am  a  knight. 

And  I,  when  I  have  a  battoon.  At  present 
I  have  not  a  louis.  Mais  diable  !  what  dost 
thou  talk  of  ?  A  man  of  thy  fortune,  unencum- 
bered with  a  father,  what  difficulty  canst  thou 
have  in  raising  the  coriander  seeds  ?  Parbleu,  I 
engage  to  procure  thee  five  thousand  louis-d'ors 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  you  would 
choose  to  lessen  your  own  debt,  rather  than  in- 
crease mine. 

Diable  !  says  Vauclan,  what  a  plague  ails  thee 
to-day  ? 

I  leave  Paris  almost  immediately,  Mr  More- 
ton  ;  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company. 

What  damn'd  perversity  hast  thou  got  in  thy 
head,  Lamounde  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  it  is  but 
six  days  since  I  engaged  with  Madame  Moreau, 
of  the  Italian  theatre  ? 

Six  days  more  will  be  a  proper  time  to  dis- 
solve it. 

Who,  but  a  splenetic  Englishman,  says  Vau- 
clan, would  be  so  cursedly  peevish  for  one  night's 
ill  luck?  Come,  Moreton — let  us  leave  him  to 
his  enjoyments.  Lamounde,  we  dine  at  Fruelle's. 
Adieu. 

I  was  determined  to  stay  one  fortnight  more 
at  Paris,  and  spend  it  in  cultivating  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  few  literati  here  of  my  own  taste,  and 
in  seeing  things  a  little  more  worthy  to  be  seen 
than  those  frivolous  ones  upon  which  I  had  hi- 
therto employed  my  eyes.  I  sought  no  longer 
the  society  of  my  dear  friends.  My  dear  friends 
sought  not  me. 

I  had  begun  to  prepare  for  my  return,  when 
one  morning  the  Rev.  Mr  Hilliard  honoured  me 
with  a  call.  His  round,  ruddy  face  was  length- 
ened into  an  oval ;  and  throwing  his  wearied 
body  into  a  chair,  and  wiping  off  the  sweat  that 
plentifully  bedewed  his  brow— Why,  says  he, 
why  did  I  undertake  the  rash  task  of  bridling 
the  sallies  of  intemperate  youth  ?  There  was  a 
time,  Mr  Lamounde,  when  young  men  had  a  re- 
verence for  age  and  wisdom.  Sed  tempora  mu- 
tantur.  If  I  had  not  the  comfort  of  having 
faithfully  discharged  my  duty,  I  should  be  in- 
consolable. I  admonished  my  pupil  daily  when  I 
could ;  but,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr  Lamounde, 


in  the  last  three  months,  I  have  not  seen  him 
three  half  hours  ?  I  understand  too,  that  you 
have  broke  off  acquaintance  with  him.  If  so, 
to  whom  shall  I  apply  to  release  him  from  thral- 
dom !    I  beg  your  advice. 

What  is  the  circumstance,  sir  ? 
Sir,  it  is  most  disgraceful !  Taken  for  debt ! 
If  not  directly  released,  he  will  be  lodged  in  the 
Little  Chattelet. 

Wrhat  could  I  do,  dear  Judith?  Though 
Moreton  has  at  present  the  follies  of  youth,  he1 
is  a  most  agreeable  wild  fellow,  and  will  in  time 
have  the  virtues  of  a  man.  I  could  not  see  my 
countryman  and  friend  confined  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  so  I  accompanied 
Mr  Hilliard  to  the  house  of  the  officer. 

Whilst  we  were  in  the  fiacre,  this  reverend 
gentleman  continued  to  lament  the  calamities  of  a 
tutor,  in  woeful  terms.  Once  more  he  request- 
ed the  favour  of  my  advice,  For,  says  he,  though 
a  young  man,  you  have  much  solidity. 

When  these  embarrassments  happen,  I  an- 
swered, it  is  usual  for  tutors  to  state  the  matter 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  their  pupils,  and 
take  their  direction. 

But,  sir,  our  last  accounts  from  England  do 
testify,  that  Sir  Everard  Moreton  is  rather  in  an 
odd  way.  He  hath  had  a  stroke,  sir ;  strokes 
are  dangerous.  One  would  not  aggravate  his 
malady. 

Nor  alienate  the  mind  of  the  young  gentleman 
at  so  critical  a  time. 

Certainly,  sir.  For  you  must  imagine,  Mr 
Lamounde,  although  I  am  totally  devoid  of  ava- 
rice, that  I  would  not  have  left  my  otium  cum 
dignitate,  and  become  a  drudge,  for  mere  tempo- 
rary emolument.  I  had  permanent  views;  I  had 
promises,  sir.  I  have  a  son  and  daughter,  Mr 
Lamounde :  I  have  a  father's  affections,  sir,  a 
father's  anxiety.  If  I  covet  preferment,  it  is  for 
their  sakes. 

The  fiacre  stopt ;  we  found  Moreton  rather 
more  low-spirited  than  became  a  buck,  upon  so 
trifling  an  occasion.  He  had  wrote  Vauclan, 
and  received  a  billet  in  answer :  in  this  Vau- 
clan cursed  his  hard  fortune ;  for  that,  being  un- 
der the  necessity  of  going  instantly  to  Versailles, 
he  could  not  fly  to  the  relief  of  his  dear  friend, 
till  after  the  tedious  space  of  three  entire  days, 
and  advised  him  to  apply  to  me. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  forms  were  gone 
through,  we  departed  for  my  lodgings.  More- 
ton,  in  sufficient  spirits  to  damn  the  insolence  of 
his  taileur,  his  marchand  de  draps,  and  the  po- 
lice ;  and  the  tutor  reading  lectures  according  to 
custom,  though,  it  must  be  owned,  the  mild  air 
of  Paris  had  rather  softened  their  asperity. 

I  come  now,  my  dear  sister,  to  the  last  act  of 
our  comedy.  Mr  Moreton  had  the  goodness  to 
see  his  folly,  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  prefer  my  com- 
pany to  Vauclan's  almost  a  week.  In  that  time,  I 
had  the  happiness  to  convince  him  he  mistook  the 
path  of  pleasure,  and  that  Monsieur  Vauclan  was 
by  no  means  an  eligible  preceptor.   He  allowed 
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the  truth  of  all  I  said,  swore  Vauclan  was  little 
better  than  a  scoundrel,  and  disappeared  the 
sixth  day.  He  had  languished,  it  seems,  for  the 
joys  at  Mr  Caussin's,had  met  Vauclan  there,  re- 
newed his  intimacy,  and  these  dear  friends  were 
somewhere  enjoying  the  snug  pleasures  of  Paris 
incog. ;  for  I  sought  Vauclan  to  claim  my  debt, 
but  sought  him  in  vain. 

Everything  was  ready  for  my  departure ;  I  had 
taken  leave  of  some  truly  worthy  and  respecta- 
ble friends :  Scipio  was  actually  placing  my  lug- 
gage on  the  chaise,  when  I  was  stopped  once 
more  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hilliard,  whose  grief  and 
terror  had  rather  disordered  his  intellect.  When 
he  could  speak  to  be  understood,  it  appeared  that 
certain  officers  of  the  police  had  seized  his  un- 
fortunate pupil  at  his  own  lodgings,  whither  he 
returned  only  that  morning,  and  had  carried  him 
he  knew  not  whither. 

The  secret  of  all  this,  my  dear  Judith,  is  not 
to  be  trusted  in  a  letter.  It  is  sufficient  to  tell 
you,  he  had  stumbled  at  a  masquerade  upon  no 
less  a  man  than  the  Duke  d'Artois,  whom,  in  the 
character  of  a  Highland  seer,  he  had  affronted 
with  true  English  spirit  and  licence.  The  duke,  on 
proper  representation,  was  so  good  as  to  pardon 
the  offence,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Paris. 
An  express  from  Lady  Moreton  arrived  during 
his  confinement,  pressing  him  to  return  home 
directly,  if  he  would  see  his  father  alive.  We 
are  only  detained  by  another  litter  of  debts  ;  and 
very  soon  I  hope  to  receive  consolation  for  my 
imprudence,  in  the  affections  and  smiles  of  a  sister. 

Say  everything  proper  to  say  to  my  dear  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  prepare  them  to  receive  the  pro- 
digal, 

James  Lamounde. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Kirkham,  Jan.  9,  1788. 

In  my  last  T  gave  you  due  notice  of  the  arri- 
val here  of  Sir  Antony  Havelley's  precursor. 
I  now  announce  the  arrival  of  himself,  muffled 
for  a  Siberian  winter,  and  fatigued  to  death  by 
the  jolting  of  his  chaise  twenty  miles  upon  a 
Lancashire  road.  He  was  immediately  con- 
ducted to  his  apartment  by  Monsieur  Tuissele, 
his  valet,  who,  according  to  his  custom,  in  cases 
of  extreme  fatigue,  gave  him  thirty  drops  of  a 
cephalic  tincture,  prepared  at  Paris ;  then  laid 
him  gently  to  rest,  and,  excluding  the  sun's 
troublesome  rays,  left  him  to  repose,  till  it  be- 
came necessary  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Sir  Antony's  dressing-room  joins  Miss  Thurl's, 
and  we  happened  to  be  at  our  toilette  when  Mr 
Tuissele  entered  to  raise  his  master  from  his 
bed  of  soft  repose. — Lard !  says  Sir  Antony — at 
three  !  dine  at  three  !  What  a  sacrifice  to  con- 
sanguinity am  I  necessitated  to  make ! 

This  exordium  excited  our  curiosity,  and  we 


never  thought  of  the  wickedness  of  gratifying  it 
by  listening. 

Hast  thou  seen  any  of  the  Goths,  Tuissele  ? 

Je  fait  une  connoissance  wid  de  cuissinier,  et 
wid  de  boutelier. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  this  gloomy 
mansion  ? 

Monsieur  Turl,  le  seigneur  de  Paroisse,  keep 
his  apartment  wid  de  gout.  Madame — voire 
tante — do  keep  hers  wid  de  vat  you  call — de 
rheum — la  touoo.  Monsieur  I'Heritier  gone  a  la 
ville — et  Mademoiselle  s'accommoder.  She  be 
handsome  comme  ange — Sir  Antony — she  toush 
your  heart. 

I  suppose  her  accomplishments  are  all  Eng- 
lish, and  divinely  rustic,  Tuissele  ? 

She  ave  de  beaute  naturelle. 

Prithee,  what  can  nature  do  for  a  woman  of 
fashion  ?  The  cosmetic  blooms  so  infinitely  ex- 
cel the  natural.  The  adornments — what  has 
nature  to  do  here,  but  give  the  colours  ?  But  no 
English  woman,  Tuissele,  is  born  to  captivate 
my  heart.  The  sex  at  Paris  surpass  the  sex  at 
London  with  such  an  infinity  of  superiority  ! 
The  graces,  indigenous  at  Paris,  in  London  are 
exotics. 

I  do  allow  de  superiorite,  comme  Paris  had  de 
finish  of  de  politesse  of  Sir  Antony  Havelley. 

I  suppose  the  master  returned  the  compliment, 
but  we  could  not  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to 
hear  any  more. 

Before  dinner,  Sir  Antony  paid  his  respects  to 
his  uncle  and  aunt,  after  which  he  joined  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  Miss  Thurl  and  I,  in  the 
dining-room,  and  paid  his  respects  with  such  a 
terrible  quantity  of  grace,  that,  like  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  of  ever  graceful  memory,  he  seemed 
quite  encumbered  with  it. 

We  had  no  sooner  sat  down  to  table,  than  we 
were  disturbed  by  the  tumultuous  entry  of  the 
squire,  in  dirty  boots,  buckskin  breeches,  and 
hair  dressed  by  the  wind,  whilst  the  baronet  was 
all  elegance  and  taste. — Cousin  Sir  Antony,  says 
the  squire,  shaking  him  by  the  hand  till  the 
blood  mounted  into  his  cheeks — you  be  heartily 
welcome — I'm  as  glad  to  see  you — as  glad — 
This  is  Jack  Cornbury,  cousin,  a  comical  dog ; 
but  come,  let's  mind  dinner,  and  then  you  shall 
tell  us  about  foreign  parts. 

Sir  Antony  made  one  or  two  small  inflexions, 
but  his  elegant  magazine  of  words  afforded  none 
proper  to  answer  his  extraordinary  cousin ;  an 
air  of  dissatisfaction  Was  repressed  by  a  smile  of 
contempt.  During  dinner  every  one  talked  a 
little,  except  Sir  Antony,  who  had  the  humour 
of  silence  strong  upon  him.  Pestered  with  that  sa- 
vage remain  of  islandic  barbarity,  the  drinking 
of  healths,  his  condition  would  have  been  insup- 
portable, but  for  a  large  pier-glass,  commo- 
diously  opposite,  which,  by  its  elegant  reflec- 
tions, inspired  him  with  gratitude  to  nature  and 
Paris,  for  the  difference  between  himself  and 
these  animals  of  the  plains. 
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Grace  being  said,  Miss  Thurl  inquired  of 
Monsieur  Tuissele  what  wine  his  master  drank  ? 

Toujours  le  claret,  Madame. 

Blood !  says  the  squire,  it  will  rot  your  guts 
out,  cousin ;  but  come,  let's  have  a  bumper  to 
church  and  king. 

The  politer  nations,  says  Sir  Antony,  have 
laid  aside  the  custom  of  drinking  toasts. 

Why  so?  says  the  squire;  it's  hearty,  and 
promotes  good  fellowship. 

There  are,  sir,  who  think  it  blunts  the  nice 
sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  consequently  de- 
stroys the  finer  affections. 

Finer  affections  !  What  be  those  ?  By  George ! 
I'm  never  more  loving  than  in  my  cups. 

Sir. Antony  directed  the  smiling  disdain  to 
the  mirror,  which  returned  the  ineffable  image ; 
then  wrapping  himself  in  conscious  importance, 
seemed  determined  to  all  possible  silence. 

When  men  are  drunk,  says  Miss  Thurl,  there 
is  no  predicting  with  any  certainty  whether  they 
will  hug  or  knock  one  another  down. 

If  we  do  quarrel  now  and  then,  sister,  it's  all 
over  when  we  be  sober ;  and  what's  life  if  we 
can't  be  merry  ? 

Nothing  so  vulgar,  brother,  as  noisy  merri- 
ment. Lord  Chesterfield  banished  laughing 
from  the  beau  monde. 

More  fool  he,  sister  ;  and  ben't  the  bo-moon 
made  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  Now,  for  my  part,  I 
can't  help  laughing  when  I'm  merry  enough,  if 
I  was  sure  to  be  hanged. 

I  dare  say  Sir  Antony  never  laughs. 

Sir  Antony  bowed  assent. 

Well  now,  that's  odd,  says  the  squire ;  but 
ben't  yoa  melancholy  then,  cousin  Sir  Antony  ? 

Sir  Antony  did  not  answer. 

Melancholy,  brother,  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  sweetest  of  all  pleasures,  and  felt  only  by 
the  finest  minds. 

By  George,  let  them  take  it  that  like  it ;  but 
come,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  do  tell  us  about  foreign 
parts. 

Sir  Antony  took  no  notice. 

Dear  brother,  say  s  Miss  Thurl,  you  are  strange- 
ly ill-bred  to-day. 

For  what,  sister  ?  I  want  to  know  nothing 
but  what's  fair :  I  don't  desire  to  steal  anything. 
They  say  turnips  came  from  foreign  parts,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  get  best  crops. 

Turnips,  brother  ?  Fie  !  A  man  of  quality 
travel  to  see  turnips  !  It  is  not  to  see  what  is 
common,  but  what  is  curious,  that  connoisseurs 
go  abroad.  Sir  Antony,  I  hear,  has  enriched  my 
late  uncle's  collection  to  the  amount  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds. 

With  what,  sister  ? 

Paintings  of  the  best  masters,  brother ;  fossils, 
coins,  lavas,  petrifactions. 

What,  such  as  you  took  me  to  see,  when  I 
came  to  see  aunt  Granger  and  you  at  London  ? 

Yes. 

Now,  I'd  rather  ha*  laid  out  ten  thousand 


pounds  in  a  mortgage.  For  why  ?  That's  pro- 
ductive, and  these  are  a  dead  weight.  Mayhap 
if  they  were  sold  again,  they'd  not  bring  o'er 
half  the  money — and  when  one  has  seen  'em, 
one  has  seen  'em  :  But  come,  cousin  Sir  An- 
tony, be  you  a  smoker  ?  Parson  wants  his  pipe, 
and  if  Jack  Cornbury  don't  make  you  laugh, 
tell  me  I'm  no  conjurer. 

Sir  Antony  desired  to  be  left  with  the  ladies, 
who  thinking,  if  he  could  be  taken  from  the  con- 
templation of  that  charming  image  in  the  glass, 
he  might  be  drawn  into  conversation,  shifted 
their  seats  into  the  bow  window,  and  began  by 
asking  a  few  questions,  alas  !  of  too  little  im- 
portance. 

The  baronet,  indeed,  had  scarce  any  passion 
stronger  than  that  of  being  thought  an  engaging 
gentleman  by  the  ladies.  Miss  Thurl  informs 
me  of  the  value  of  the  graceful  address,  the  soft 
voice,  the  eternal  smile,  and  the  embroidered 
coat ;  but  the  person  who  forms  a  complex  idea 
of  Sir  Antony's  merit,  correspondent  with  his 
own,  must  take  science  into  it  as  well  as  taste  ; 
must  respect  him  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  re- 
verence him  as  a  man  of  family. 

Familiar  treatment  and  trifling  interrogato- 
ries, were  sure  signs  that  the  idea  was  not  made 
up  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  first,  Sir  Antony  knew 
how  to  repress  by  a  cool  reserve,  but  the  other 
perplexed  him  long.  Sir  Antony  had  observed, 
that  when  a  man  thinks  profoundly,  he  is  not 
supposed  to  hear  :  He  begun  then  to  think  pro- 
foundly, and  in  a  short  time  acquired  so  well 
the  habit  of  deep  abstraction,  as  to  lose  by  it 
one  half  at  least  the  sense  of  hearing. 

After  several  questions,  therefore,  asked  by 
Miss  Thurl,  which  produced  monosyllabic  re- 
plies, or  none  at  all,  I  ventured  to  ask  his  opi- 
nion of  the  Italian  ladies.  Sir  Antony  took  the 
mien  of  considering  the  question  profoundly ; 
and,  after  a  minute's  pause,  answered,  with  great 
politeness,  They  are  viviparous,  madam. 

Young  ladies  are  too  apt  to  laugh  at  serious 
things.  It  was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  po- 
liteness, yet  it  must  be  owned  they  did  laugh  a 
little.  Sir  Antony  had  the  goodness  not  to  per- 
ceive it. — Spalanzani,  ladies,  continued  he,  has 
observed  several  parturitions. 

He  is  a  man-midwife,  I  suppose  ?  says  Miss 
Thurl. 

Madam  !  says  the  baronet. 

But  I  am  not,  says  I,  inquiring  into  their 
births,  but  their  manners. 

The  manners  of  confined  animals,  madam, 
replied  Sir  Antony,  are  all  forced  and  unnatural, 
and  beneath  a  philosopher's  attention. 

Are  Italian  husbands  still  so  jealous,  then  ? 
asked  I. 

Madam  !  replies  the  baronet. 

I  apprehend  a  small  mistake,  says  Miss  Thurl. 
Did  you  know,  Sir  Antony,  Miss  Lamounde  was 
inquiring  after  the  Italian  ladies  ? 

I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons,  madam  ;  I 
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thought  it  had  been  after  the  simice  volantes,  an 
African  animal,  which  has  lately  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  in  Italy ;  the  learned  can- 
not determine  whether  it  is  bird  or  monkey. 
As  to  the  ladies,  I  adore  them,  and  should  con- 
sider the  making  them  the  subject  of  philoso- 
phical disquisition  almost  as  blasphemy. 

This  brilliant  compliment  struck  us  dumb, 
and  gave  Sir  Antony  liberty  to  slide  back  to  his 
beloved  contemplation ;  in  which  he  had  scarce 
indulged  two  minutes  before  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  young  squire,  who  entered  smoking 
his  pipe. — Cousin  Sir  Antony,  says  he,  pray  tell 
me  now  what  your  coat  be  made  of? 

In  thirty  seconds  the  baronet  answered,  Of 
flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  feathers ;  though  what 
the  peculiar  conformation  may  be,  which  per- 
mits it  to  dive,  but  not  to  fly,  we  are  yet  to 
learn. 

The  squire  gaped. — By  George,  says  he,  it's 
the  oddest  coat  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of,  and 
Jack  Cornbury  and  I  be  both  out  \ 

Coat !  said  the  baronet — I  beg  a  multitude  of 
pardons  ;  but  I  was  really  so  absorbed  in  the 
consideration  of  a  bird,  called  the  aptenodytes, 
lately  found  in  the  South-Sea,  that  I  mistook 
the  nature  of  the  question. 

Why,  it  was  nothing  in  the  world,  cousin  Sir 
Antony,  but  to  know  whether  your  coat  be  come 
from  foreign  parts. 

.Monsieur  Condery,  taileur  to  Monsieur  leDuc 
d'Orleans,  formed  and  fashioned  it.  I  believe  it 
is  from  the  loom  of  Lyons. 

Then,  by  George,  I've  lost  my  money,  that's 
all,  and  I  thought  myself  as  sure  as  sure ;  for, 
says  I,  cousin  Sir  Antony  is  an  Englishman, 
and  do  you  think  he  would  go  to  carry  his  ready 
money  to  the  Moonseers,  when  there's  so  many 
honest  tradesmen  at  home  that  would  be  glad 
on't  ?  It's  natural  to  love  one's  country. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  it,  replies  Sir  Antony ; 
or  rather,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  fashion  gone 
and  past.  It  is  now  a  genteeler  thing  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  love  mankind. 

What,  all  in  a  lump  !  Now  that's  nonsense, 
cousin  Sir  Antony ;  for  how  can  a  man  love  all 
the  people  he  never  see'd  ? 

Have  you  seen  all  the  people  of  England,  Mr 
Thurl? 

No — can't  say  that ;  but  then  they  be  my 
countrymen. 

Mr  Thurl,  all  the  difference  betwixt  us  is 
this ;  you  are  fond  of  a  name,  and  I  of  excel- 
lence, wherever  I  find  it. 

And  why  can't  you  find  it  in  England  ? 

Probably,  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

Now  there,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  you  be  out ; 
for  I  heard  a  gentleman  say,  that  he  heard  Sir 
Joseph  (what's  his  name,  that  went  over  all  the 
world  ?)  say,  that  England,  take  it  for  every- 
thing, was  the  very  best  country  upon  God  Al- 
mighty's earth. 


Respecting  liberty  and  law,  Mr  Thurl,  many 
people  are  of  that  opinion  ;  but,  upon  honour, 
the  English  tailors  do  not  make  the  best  coats. 

But  why  now,  cousin  Sir  Antony  ?  I  can't  see 
why. 

The  baronet  cast  a  glance  upon  the  squire's 
coat,  and  then  upon  his  own. — The  difference, 
I  should  think,  says  he,  is  tolerably  conspi- 
cuous. 

Yours  be  finest,  to  be  sure,  replies  the  squire ; 
but  finest  ben't  always  best.  Mayhap,  when 
you  see  our  stud,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  you'll  take 
that  to  be  best  horse  'at  has  got  finest  cloths.  I'- 
cod  you'll  be  confoundedly  nick'd,  that's  all. 

Sir  Antony  took  snuff  with  a  polite  air  of 
contempt ;  and  Miss  Thurl,  fearing  a  quarrel, 
desired  her  brother  to  retire,  for  she  was  disor- 
dered by  his  tobacco. 

Ey,  ey,  sister,  I'll  go.  I  want  to  offend  no- 
body, not  I. 

Miss  Thurl  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  doubly 
obliging  to  Sir  Antony,  to  recompense  him  for 
her  brother's  want  of  politeness  :  My  poor  en- 
deavours also  have  tended  the  same  way,  so  that 
we  are  now  very  intimate  and  easy.  Sir  Antony, 
though  a  coxcomb,  is  a  coxcomb  of  parts ;  and 
since,  when  he  is  perfectly  awake,  he  is  good- 
humoured  and  desirous  to  please,  we  are  willing 
to  forgive  him  his  self-important  conceptions, 
his  consequential  silence,  his  dreams,  and  his 
abstractions. 

Miss  Thurl  devotes  some  hours  every  morn- 
ing to  attendance  upon  her  father  and  mother. 
Some  of  those  I  seize,  and  shall  seize,  to  con- 
verse with  my  Paulina.  Thank  you  for  your 
last  agreeable  letter,  which  having  nothing  par- 
ticular to  answer,  I  only  acknowledge  it.  I  am 
sorry  you  think  the  good  old  Mr  Edwards  de-* 
clines  so  fast. 

My  dear  Paulina,  adieu. 
Your  own 

Judith  Lamounde. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holmak, 

Liverpool,  Jan.  18,  1788. 
No,  dear  Holman  ;  of  imbecility,  of  folly,  I 
may  give  you  sufficient  cause  to  accuse  me ;  of 
dishonour,  never.  I  own  you  have  been  right 
in  your  prophecies.  Miss  Lamounde's  absence 
has  convinced  me  how  much  I  love  her.  So 
soft,  so  tender,  so  pleasing,  are  the  sensations 
she  inspires,  how  can  I  wish  to  stifle  them  ? 
They  are  inmates  of  my  own  bosom  ;  there  were 
they  born,  there  shall  they  die,  unknown  to  all 
but  my  friend :  So  will  I  govern,  so  will  I  con- 
trol them — they  shall  always  remain  as  inactive 
as  innocent.  I  tell  thee,  dear  Holman,  they 
never  shall  be  known  to  the  dear  object  who  in* 
spires  them.    Their  whole  operation,  with  re» 
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gard  to  her,  shall  be  silent  respect,  and  dutiful 
attention.  Rather  than  injure  her,  I  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths. 

Fear  nothing  for  me,  my  friend ;  I  am  master 
of  my  resolutions.  Should  Miss  Lamounde  ever 
suspect  me  of  more  than  a  servant  owes,  whilst 
it  appears  in  the  form  only  of  superior  respect, 
she  is  too  wise  to  notice  it,  too  good  to  punish 
it.  Nay— were  it  possible— but  it  is  not  possible 
—her  sensibility  should  be  excited  by  it— Should 
she—which  is  still  more  impossible— betray  a 
moment  of  weakness— it  is  mine  to  be  the  guar- 
dian of  her  fame  and  honour,  and  I  will  guard 
them  well.  Rather  than  permit  her  to  indulge 
a  sentiment  of  degradation,  I  will  quit  her  pre- 
sence for  ever. 

Adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  Jan.  24,  1788. 
Dost  thou  remember  a  certain  king,  James 
Wallace,  (King  Canute,  I  believe,)  who  said  to 
the  waves  of  the  sea—"  Stop— come  no  farther, 
on  forfeit  of  your  heads.  I  am  a  king— "  Yet  the 
waves  rolled  on,  and  would  have  salted  majesty, 
if  majesty  had  not  run  away  ?  In  which  predi- 
cament, I  say,  thou  standest ;  and  hast  just  as 
much  reason  to  suppose  thyself  able  to  stop  the 
waves  of  passion,  as  King  Canute  had,  to  be  able 
to  stop  those  of  the  sea. 

Wallace,  I  sorrow  for  thee.  Can  a  fair  face 
so  blind  the  judgment  of  one  that  was  a  man, 
that  he  cannot  perceive  how  he  entangleth  him- 
self—amongst the  possibles  and  impossibles  ?— 
Weak  reasoner !  If  thou  art  still  a  man— know 
thyself  in  man. 

When  first  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  warn 
thee  of  this  folly,  it  was  light.  A  single  finger, 
would'st  thou  have  applied  it,  would  have  push- 
ed it  from  thee.  Now  it  requires  thy  whole 
hand.  Soon,  James  Wallace,  too  soon^  all  the 
muscular  motion  in  the  power  of  thy  will,  will 
not  move  it  from  its  seat— for  thy  will  will  have 
no  power.  Am  I  not  now  another  Mentor, 
preaching  in  vain  to  a  fondTelemachus  ?  Would 
I  could  push  thee  off  the  rock  !— But  I  have  not 
at  present  strength  and  spirits  sufficient  to  quar- 
rel with  thee  to  any  considerable  amount.  My 
father  is  ill ;  and,  though  unaltered  in  senti- 
ment, I  find  myself  altered  in  feeling.  The 
cause  of  his  illness  is— No— I  will  never  tell  thee 
another  of  his  follies  till  he  gets  well,  and  into 
his  old  habit  of  abusing  me. 

Farewell. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Prescot,  Jan,  30,  1788. 

I  have  this  instant  parted,  not  without 
tears,  from  my  dear  and  amiable  Miss  Thurl, 
who  has  brought  me  so  far  on  my  road  home, 
and  where  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  waiting 
a  few  hours  for  horses,  the  Earl  of  D  ha- 
ving, as  they  call  it,  swept  the  town.  In  what 
can  I  better  employ  my  time  than  in  writing  to 
my  equally  dear  Paulina  ? 

I  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Kirkham,  without 
once  hearing  from  Liverpool.  I  had  wrote  to 
my  uncle,  and  had  not  been  favoured  with  an 
answer.  I  had  thought  it  possible  that  Wallace 
might  have  rode  over ;  for  sure  it  was  easy  to 
conceive  that  in  that  time  I  might  have  some 
orders  to  execute.  In  short,  my  dear  Paulina,  I 
was  peevish  at  being  so  neglected,  and  could  not 
help  expressing  some  discontent  to  my  friend  ; 
but  from  this  little  anxiety  I  was  yesterday, 
morning  relieved  by  the  post,  which  brought  me 
the  following  letter  from  my  uncle : — 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  home,  Judith  ;  I 
want  you.  This  is  a  greater  compliment  than 
ever  I  expected  to  have  paid  a  woman ;  for,  in 
general,  to  depend  upon  these  creatures  for  hap- 
piness, is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  ;  but  your 
aunt  and  I  have  tried  to  mend  each  other  so  long 
in  vain,  that  I  am  weary  of  the  retort  courteous, 
and  she  will  no  longer  give  herself  the  trouble  to 
scold.  Wallace,  indeed,  took  care  I  should  not  die 
of  a  calm,  for  he  has  suffered  me  to  have  little  rest 
by  day.  However,  the  Dorrington  affair  is  now 
over  ;  they  have  agreed  to  accept  two-thirds  of 
the  real  estate,  and  finish  at  once  law,  poverty, 
and  humility.  How  Mrs  Dorrington  is  to  re- 
ward Wallace,  I  know  not.  Adequately,  she 
cannot ;  and,  being  a  woman,  ten  to  one  she 
thinks  more  of  a  new  gown.  However,  he  has 
too  much  spirit  to  trouble  her  with  any  claim,  if 
he  lives  ;  and  if  he  dies,  which  is  of  the  two  the 
more  probable  circumstance,  she  will  quit  her 
score  at  an  easy  charge.  What  think  you  this 
restless  and  enterprizing  spirit  has  been  about 
since  you  went  ?  no  less  than  a  duel  with  an 
Irish  sea-captain  !  The  fellow  cannot  forget 
that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  gentleman ;  and  this 
want  of  memory  makes  him  disgrace  his  cloth. 
Both  the  combatants  were  wounded,  but  neither 
mortally  ;  yet  Wallace  is  really  in  danger  from 
an  excess  of  weakness.  I  am  sorry ;  he  is  a  gal- 
lant fellow,  but  always  in  mischief.  Come,  Ju- 
dith, and  fan  away  a  black  vapour  that  hovers 
round  me ;  for,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  something  is  wanting  to  my  happiness  when 
thou  art  absent. 

"  Thy  wise  uncle, 

"  Paul  Lamounde." 
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A  faint  sickness  came  over  me  while  I  read 
this  letter,  my  Paulina.  Miss  Thurl  kindly  in- 
quired the  cause.— See  how  affectionately  my 
uncle  writes,  answered  I,  giving  her  the  let- 
ter ;  I  am  excessively  concerned  to  give  him  the 
least  uneasiness,  and  must  leave  you  this  very 
day. 

Really,  my  dear,  says  this  arch,  teazing  crea- 
ture, you  are  a  pattern  for  all  dutiful  nieces 
that  are  and  are  to  be.  Your  consanguineal 
sensations  are  arrived  at  the  ultimate  degree  of 
perfection.  There  are  people  in  this  degenerate 
age,  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  this. 
Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  your  old  uncle,  though  a 
very  good  uncle,  is  the  sole  efficient  cause  of 
these  emotions  ? 

Sure  ? — Yes— What  else  can  ? 

Nay,  I  know  not.  It  was  possible  to  sup- 
pose, that  humanity  for  a  suffering  domestic 
might  have  some  share. 

I  hope  I  don't  want  humanity,  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl. 

No,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde ;  I  don't  accuse 
you  of  it.  I  even  think — humanity  may  claim 
its  share  in  this  little  tumult. 

The  accent  of  your  humanity  gives  me  your 
idea  of  it ;  but,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  the  idea  is 
whimsical  and  unkind. 

Miss  Thurl  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  in  a 
softened  voice,  said,  I  have  no  unkindness  at  my 
heart,  my  dear.  If  pleasantry  on  this  subject 
be  disagreeable  to  you — I  lay  it  aside. 

You  shall  part  with  it  for  a  moment  only,  to 
tell  me  your  meaning  seriously  and  plainly. 

You  love  Mr  Wallace. 

I  absolutely  started,  Paulina. — Good  God  ! 
whence  can  you  have  derived  such  a  suspicion  ? 
— She  smiled. — But  no  matter  whence.  The 
very  idea  is  terrible  ! 

Why,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde  ? 

How  can  you  ask  ? — In  love  with  my  foot- 
man ! 

I  know  of  no  prohibition  issued  by  nature's 
council. 

The  finger  of  scorn  would  be  always  pointed 
at  me. 

Yes — arrets  against  such  things  are  always 
issuing  from  the  court  of  pride  ;  and  you,  like 
most  females,  acknowledge  its  authority.  I,  no 
more  than  you,  should  dare  to  be  happy  against 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  talking  ladies  ;  and  yet 
it  is  often  hard  upon  a  poor  woman  to  be  forced 
to  rest  satisfied  with  a  shadow. 

If  you  think  I  have  this  weakness,  my  dear 
Miss  Thurl,  sure  you  would  not  endeavour  to 
encourage  it  ? 

No— dear  Miss  Lamounde ;  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ject I  scarce  know  how  to  treat ;  it  is  most  truly 
delicate.  If  your  happiness  is  concerned,  how 
can  I  plead  against  your  happiness  ?  Or  treat, 
as  a  mere  servant,  a  man  of  more  exalted  merit, 
a  man  of  more  sense,  learning,  spirit,  and  gene- 
rosity, than  you  would,  perhaps,  find  amongst 


people  of  fortune,  and  please  you,  in  ten  years, 
even  by  the  help  of  a  candle  ? 

Sure  I  may  be  charmed  with  goodness,  with- 
out taking  it  for  a  husband?  Besides,  were  I 
convinced  I  had  the  requisite  affection  for  him, 
I  ought  to  know  also  that  he  had  the  requisite 
affection  for  me. 

Oh,  yes — if  that's  a  doubt,  it  ought  to  be 
cleared  up  ;  and  yet,  his  unassuming  modesty 
on  one  side,  and  your  delicacy  on  the  other,  it 
may  be  a  secret  to  yourselves  twenty  years  after 
it  has  been  known  to  all  the  world  beside. 

The  world  is  not  so  sagacious  as  my  friend, 
though  it  must  be  owned  it  sees  often  enough 
beyond  the  truth ;  so,  for  once,  I  hope,  do  you, 
my  dear. 

We  shall  see,  as  Sally  says. 

I  took  the  proper  opportunity  to  pay  the  com- 
pliment of  leave-taking  of  the  old  squire  and 
his  lady  ;  and  the  important  concern  of  my  de- 
parture was  soon  known  throughout  the  house. 
For  the  last  time,  this  season  at  least,  Miss 
Thurl  and  I  indulged  ourselves  in  our  favourite 
walk  to  a  pleasing  grot,  surrounded  with  shrubs, 
and  decorated  with  many  beauties,  by  the  hand 
of  my  fair  friend. 

We  were  soon  after  joined  by  Sir  Antony  Ha- 
velley,  who  had  ventured  out  in  the  cold  of 
July,  wind  N.N.E.,  with  no  other  precaution 
than  two  muslin  handkerchiefs  about  his  sensi- 
tive neck.  He  looked  a  little  melancholy,  and 
had  a  tender  cast  with  his  eyes,  which,  after  the 
usual  salutations,  he  threw  alternately  upon  me 
and  the  shell-work. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  silence  was  broke ; 
Miss  Thurl  and  I  both  amusing  ourselves  with 
forming  a  conjecture  whether  my  beauties,  or 
the  beauties  of  the  grot,  would  be  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  baronet's  elocution.  To  the  morti- 
fication of  my  vanity,  it  broke  out  upon  shell- 
work  ;  upon  the  shells,  and  upon  the  vast  va- 
riety of  animals  which  inhabit  them.  This  led 
him  to  a  descant  of  the  loco-motive  powers  ;  in 
the  midst  of  which,  a  doubt  appeared  to  strike 
him,  and  brought  him  back  to  thoughtfulness 
and  silence ;  but  the  account  was  really  curious 
and  interesting,  and  we  wished  him  to  continue 
it.  After  a  lapse  of  three  minutes,  and  percei- 
ving his  eyes  once  more  fixed  upon  me,  I  ven- 
tured to  request  a  farther  explanation  of  the  lo- 
co-motive powers. 

Alas !  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  says  he,  af- 
ter a  few  seconds,  what  avails  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, unless  We  could  move  along  with  the 
dear  objects  which  fill  the  heart  with  its  first  and 
supreme  delight  ?  You  leave  Kirkham  to-mor- 
row. All  is  gone  when  you  are  gone ;  for  what 
is  left  but  ignorance  and  rusticity  ? 

Miss  Thurl  rose  without  speaking,  and  made 
the  baronet  a  curtsey  down  to  the  ground.  It 
awaked  him.— My  dear  Miss  Thurl,  says  he,  I 
shall  die  with  confusion,  if  you  imagine  I  in- 
tended in  the  least  to  involve  you  in  this  cen- 
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sure.    I  protest,  my  dear  cousin,  I  cannot 
breathe — I  cannot  exist — till  I  am  assured  you 
acquit  me  of  so  barbarous  an  intention. 
Miss  Thurl  smiled. 

Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  madam,  it 
had  been  a  solecism  in  common  sense,  as  well  as 
politeness,  to  apply  terms  to  you  which  are  so 
totally  inapplicable.  Pardon  the  indiscretion, 
my  dear  madam.  It  was  solely  owing  to  an  un- 
fortunate abstraction,  which,  fixing  my  ideas 
upon  one  object,  I  overlooked  the  rest  of  the 
universe. 

I  pardon  you  freely,  Sir  Antony,  replied  Miss 
Thurl ;  but  how  can  I  pardon  myself  for  being, 
upon  so  tender  an  occasion,  the  ill-omened  bird 
of  interruption  ? 

I  felt  the  rising  blush,  Paulina,  and  rebuked 
my  too  gay  friend  with  a  look. 

Nay,  Miss  Lamounde,  said  she,  in  answer, 
you  cannot  deny  but  that  it  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beginning  declaration,  and  in  terms  so 
sweet !  I  am  angry  at  my  own  indiscretion. 

I  own,  says  the  baronet,  with  the  most  gallant 
air  imaginable,  I  own  my  fair  enslaver.  Then 
taking  my  hand,  You,  madam,  said  he,  are 
the  queen  of  my  affections.  I  lay  at  your  feet 
a  heart  which  has  withstood  the  fairest  eyes  of 
Italy  and  France.  I  crave  permission  to  escort 
you  to  Liverpool,  and  that  you  will  honour  my 
carriage  with  your  conveyance. 

No — hold  there,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  cries  the 
young  squire,  coming  from  behind  the  grot — 
she  be  our  guest,  not  yours.  As  to  your  making 
love  to  her,  why,  that's  as  she  and  you  can 
agree :  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  I'll  see 
her  home  safe  and  sound.  She  may  have  as 
many  sweethearts  as  she  likes ;  and,  though  she 
tied  my  hands  up  while  she's  at  Kirkham,  I'm 
free  to  court  her  as  well  as  you  when  she's  out 
of  the  parish  ;  and  seeing  I  fell  in  love  with  her 
before  you  ever  see'd  her,  I  don't  see  why  I 
haven't  a  bit  of  a  chance.  Mayhap  you  may  think 
your  title  sets  you  uppermost ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  she  don't  matter  titles ;  she  told  me  so  her- 
self ; — Didn't  you,  miss  ? 

Brother,  says  Miss  Thurl,  one  would  imagine 
you  had  been  drinking  this  morning,  or  had  lost 
your  senses. 

Why  so,  sister  ?  If  I  have  had  a  whet,  I 
don't  see  'at  I'm  a  bit  less  sensible  ;  only  they 
told  me  Miss  Lamounde  was  to  go  to-morrow ; 
so  it  vexed  me,  and  I  pulled  a  little  deepish  out 
of  a  bowl  of  milk-punch  ;  and  then  I  ran  up  to 
the  Druid's  Cave,  and  then  back  again  down  to 
the  grot  here  ;  and  so,  finding  you  all  together, 
I'd  a  mind  to  hear  a  bit  what  was  going  on ; 
that's  the  short  and  the  long  on't. 

But  then  you  need  not  be  rude  to  anybody, 
nor  lose  sight  of  good  manners. 

No  more  I  don't,  sister ;  only  you  be  so  dainty 
and  froppish. 

I  beg,  Miss  Thurl,  says  Sir  Antony,  you  will 
not  give  yourself  the  least  trouble  on  my  ac- 


count ;  I  have  seen  human  nature  in  all  iU 
forms.  I  am  surprised  at  nothing — except  that 
my  uncle  should  choose  to  give  his  son  and  heir 
the  education  of  a  boor. 

By  George,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  I've  had  a  bet- 
ter education  than  yourself! — I'll  lay  you  a 
guinea  on't,  and  Jack  Cornbury  shall  hold  stakes. 
What  I  knows  is  useful. 

Really,  Mr  Havelley  Thurl,  answered  the  ba- 
ronet, with  great  dignity  of  contempt,  your  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  are  so  below  the  gentle- 
man, I  choose  to  decline  all  conversation  with 
you.  / 

What !  because  I  can't  jabber  French,  and 
my  coat's  made  by  an  English  tailor ;  and  be- 
cause I  don't  know  nothing  about  burning 
mountains  and  porcupines  ;  and  because  I  don't 
lay  out  my  money  in  stones  and  cockle-shells  ? 
No,  no — cousin  Sir  Antony,  as  big  a  fool  as  I 
be,  I  a'nt  fool  enough  for  that,  neither. 

This  is  intolerable,  brother ;  you  have  neither 
decency  nor  good  manners. 

I  say  I  have,  sister ;  if  anybody  hits  me  a  slap 
o'  th'  face,  it's  good  manners  to  return  it. 
Didn't  he  call  me  a  boor  just  now,  and  as  good 
as  say  I  was  not  a  gentleman  ? 

I  doubt  it  is  too  true,  brother. 

Women's  tongues  are  no  slander,  sister.  You 
be  always  taking  part  with  anybody  that  abuses 
me;  and  i'cod,  if  cousin  Sir  Antony  had  not 
been  half  a  woman,  I  shouldn't  ha'  taken  it  so 
quietly. 

Ladies,  says  Sir  Antony,  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Jusq'au  revoir.  Mr  Havelley  Thurl,  your  most 
obedient.  I  shall  find  a  time  to  renew  the  con- 
versation, when  you  are  more  compos  mentis. 

There  now,  says  the  squire ;  that's  as  much  as 
to  say  I'm  drunk.  By  George,  clenching  his 
fist — and  I  shall  find  a  time  to  knock  thy  lan- 
tern jaws  together ! — The  baronet  was  out  of 
hearing. 

Come,  Miss  Lamounde,  says  my  friend,  let 
us  go  home,  and  leave  this  hair-brained  wretch 
to  quarrel  with  the  trees. 

Well,  then,  you  may  go,  if  you  be  so  frump- 
ish. I  came  out  of  love  and  pure  good  will,  to 
be  sorry  about  Miss  Lamounde's  going  away  to- 
morrow, and  to  offer  to  take  her.  If  you  was 
but  a  little  better  humoured,  and  more  like  a 
sister,  I  don't  see  'at  it  would  hurt  you.  As  to 
Miss  Lamounde,  I've  done  nothing  whereby 
she  could  be  offended.  I've  never  offered  to 
court  her,  nor  say  a  word  to  her  about  love ; 
and  I  take  it  unkind  she  should  let  cousin  Sir 
Antony  court  her  before  my  face. 

The  squire  stalked  indignantly  away. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Antony  got  back  to  the  hall, 
he  gave  orders  for  his  departure  in  three  hours. 
These  he  employed  in  taking  leave  of  his  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  in  writing  the  two  following  let- 
ters, which,  without  soliciting  an  interview,  he 
ordered  to  be  delivered  the  instant  of  his  de- 
parture : — 
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"  To  Miss  Thurl. 

"  Most  amiable  Cousin, 
te  A  lady  of  your  supreme  accomplishments 
and  enlarged  understanding  will  not  be  surprised 
that,  after  the  rencounter  of  this  morning,  I 
should  take  a  sudden  leave  of  Kirkham.  1  hope, 
however,  the  person  of  the  charming  Miss  La- 
mounde  will  be  the  connecting  band  of  friend- 
ship and  consanguinity  between  you  and 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Antony  Havelley." 

My  billet  was  thus  addressed : — 

"  To  Miss  Lamounde. 

"  Madam, 

ee  When  a  gentleman  is  so  unhappily  situated 
that  he  is  hourly  exposed  to  ignorance  and  in- 
sult, he  need  not  fear  the  disapprobation  of  a 
lady  of  Miss  Lamounde's  spirit,  sense,  and  taste, 
for  asserting  his  own  dignity,  and  for  leaving  a 
place  where  what  is  due  to  a  gentleman  is  so 
little  known  or  regarded.  I  should  have  been 
happy,  madam,  to  have  had  the  honour  of  con- 
ducting you  in  safety  to  Liverpool ;  but,  as  this 
is  not  permitted,  I  take  the  liberty  to  request 
your  permission,  at  some  future,  more  conve- 
nient time,  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  how  incontestably  I  am,  madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

"  Antony  Havelley." 

So  you  see,  my  Paulina,  at  some  future,  more 
convenient  time,  what  a  chance  I  have  of  being 
a  lady.  I  give  you  all  the  interim  to  increase 
your  veneration,  and  am,  not  at  all  the  less  at 
present, 

My  dear  Paulina's  friend  and  servant, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Allington,  Feb.  5,  1788. 

A  report  is  spread  here  that  you  have  fought 
a  duel  with  an  Irish  captain,  are  wounded,  and 
in  danger.  At  what  an  instant  has  fate  opposed 
my  duty  to  my  friendship  ! 

My  father's  languor  increasing,  I  put  him 
under  the  care  of  Doctor  C  ,  our  best  phy- 
sician, whose  prescriptions  were  duly  adminis- 
tered ;  notwithstanding  which,  a  paralysis,  pre- 
ceded by  manifest  marks  of  mental  imbecility, 
came  on,  and  took  away  one  half  his  muscular 
power,  and  his  speech  entirely.  But  for  this  I 
would  have  flown  to  my  friend  ;  but  to  leave  a 
father  to  die,  most  probably  in  my  absence — 
would  it  not  have  incurred  the  reproach  of 
others,  and  my  own  remorse  ?— Dear  Wallace, 


write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  one  line  to  ease 
the  anxiety  of 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

_  Liverpool,  Feb.  9,  1788. 
I  am  weak,  my  friend,  but  not  in  danger. 
When  I  have  strength  I  will  inform  you  of  the 
cause.  Be  satisfied,  I  have  not  incurred  disho- 
nour or  disgrace.  Perform  your  duties  to  your 
father,  as  long  as  you  have  a  father.  When  you 
have  him  no  more,  come  and  receive,  what  you 
must  give,  comfort  from  your  friend, 

James  Wallace* 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  9,  1788. 

I  promised  my  dear  Miss  Thurl  to  give  her 
a  fair  and  candid  account  of  what  is  doing  here, 
without  and  within.  I  will  fulfill  this  promise 
to  the  best  of  my  power.  Deception  would  in- 
deed be  folly ;  for  if  I  am  sick — and  I  fear  I  am 
not  well — who  but  you  can  be  my  physician  ? 

My  uncle  received  me  with  that  grumbling 
cordiality  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  love 
in  him.  My  aunt — I  know  not  how,  she  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  to  be  kind.  W^e  had  not  been 
long  seated  before  I  asked  how  Wallace  did  ? 
This  simple  question,  my  dear  Caroline,  was 
thrice  upon  my  lips  before  I  could  ask  it ;  and, 
though  I  strove  for  composure,  I  asked  at  last 
with  inward  commotion. — Poor  fellow,  says  my 
uncle,  he  is  amazingly  weak  ;  you  must  pay  him 
a  visit,  Judith  ;  he  has  great  gratitude  for  small 
kindnesses.  Your  aunt  has  been  good  to  him  ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  he  has  told  her  she  is  the  first 
of  her  sex  in  benignity.  You,  perhaps,  will  be 
an  angel. 

It  would  be  extraordinary,  brother,  if  you 
was  to  make  a  speech  without  a  sarcasm  at  me. 
If  doing  good  deserves  no  better,  I  wonder  what 
doing  ill  might  expect.  I  suppose  I  know  Chris- 
tian duties  as  well  as  you,  brother  ;  and  I  think 
kindness  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  one  of  the  first 
of  them. 

The  very  quintessence,  dear  Beck,  and  I  con- 
gratulate thee  on  the  discovery.  This,  I  believe, 
is  thy  first  essay. 

I  fancy  you  are  mistaken,  brother ;  there  is 
no  necessity  for  making  a  boast  and  ostentation 
of  good  works. 

No,  sure.  The  more  private,  the  more  chris- 
tian-like  ;  and  thine  are  done  in  the  most  chris- 
tian-like  manner  possible. 

My  aunt  answered  this  only  with,  You  are  a 
provoking  creature,  brother ;  and  so  the  dialogue 
ended. 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  visit  Wallace, 
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who  had  been  accommodated,  by  the  kindness 
of  my  aunt,  with  an  apartment  on  the  second 
floor,  his  bed  being  in  an  adjoining  closet.  He 
was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door,  his  cheek 
resting  upon  his  hand,  and  involved  in  contem- 
plation. I  stepped  softly  round,  and  presented 
myself  before  him. 

A  delirium  of  a  moment  seized  him,  and  he 
sunk  upon  the  back  of  his  chair.  He  recovered 
instantly.  A  hectic  flush  came  over  his  cheek. 
He  rose,  bowed,  and  made  an  effort  to  speak ; 
he  was,  however,  unable  to  stand,  and  having 
sat  down  again,  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
from  his  chair ;  I  was  obliged  to  support  him  : 
his  head  rested  on  my  waist,  I  could  neither 
leave  nor  assist  him.  My  salts  were  unthought 
of;  in  short,  I  was  distracted.  You  may  judge 
how  little  self-government  I  was  mistress  of, 
when  I  tell  you,  that,  by  an  involuntary  motion, 
upon  his  pale  and  dying  face  I  laid  my  own, 
and  wet  it  with  my  tears.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was 
insensible  to  his  own  motions  ;  for  his  arm  had 
moved,  and  somehow  had  placed  itself  around 
my  waist,  had  pressed  it ;  I  even  felt  the  motion 
of  his  lips  ;  it  was  vastly  alarming— and  resto- 
red me  to  a  due  sense  of  my  situation.  I  was 
angry  too — or  thought  I  was  ;  and,  looking  on 
him  with  a  frown— Good  God !  says  I,  Mr  Wal- 
lace !  What  freedom !  What !  Do  you  know  to 
whom — I  stopt. 

I  know  nothing,  answered  he,  but  that  I  was 
in  heaven,  whence  your  anger  has  recalled  me 
to  earth. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  be  angry  ? 

Alas  !  madam,  I  know  not ;  for  I  meant  no 
offence,  nor  knew  that  I  committed  any. 

It  is  not  very  respectful,  at  least,  so  to  indulge 
sudden  impulses  of  fancy. 

As  well,  madam,  you  might  accuse  me  of  par- 
ricide— of  any  vice — of  every  vice — as  want  of 
respect  for  you. 

I  am  a  young  woman,  Mr  Wallace,  and  sen- 
sible of  my  own  imperfections.  I  have  no  claim 
to  greater  respect,  than  you  would  pay  to  any 
other  person  in  my  situation. 

No  claim,  madam  !— but  I  beg  pardon.  I 
know  not  how  far  I  may  even  praise  without 
offence. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  be  thought  well  of  by  you, 
Mr  Wallace  ;  but  I  cannot  applaud  outre  sen- 
timents, even  in  my  own  favour. 

I  know  not,  madam,  that  I  have  ever  given 
unlicensed  way  to  any  sentiment  that  could  in- 
jure you  :  Rather  than  do  this,  I  would  be — as 
I  now  am — miserable  for  ever. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  this, 
my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  so  touching— I  cannot  ex- 
press it— I  could  not  immediately  answer— I 
could  not  suppress  some  tears.  At  length  I  said, 
You  are  very  low-spirited,  Mr  Wallace.  What 
is  it  that  makes  you  speak  in  this  desponding 
strain  ? 

Your  anger. 

No,  I'm  not  angry,  Mr  Wallace— that  is—I 


excuse— I  pardon  what  is  past,  provided — but 
we'll  talk  no  more  of  it.  We  must  endeavour 
to  get  you  well  as  soon  as  possible.  To-mor- 
row I  hope  to  find  you  more  cheerful. 

I  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl,  and  gave  way  to  a  copious  shower  of 
tears.  They  could  not  entirely  relieve  me :  I  be- 
came capable,  however,  of  some  very  serious  re- 
flection. The  case  now,  my  dear,  I  doubt,  is 
too  plain  on  both  sides ;  but  it  is  easier  sure  to 
eradicate  the  infatuation,  than  to  bear  the  ob- 
loquy and  contempt  consequent  upon  its  grati- 
fication ? 

The  three  subsequent  days,  not  daring  an  in- 
terview, I  contented  myself  with  sending  fre- 
quently to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  with 
taking  care  that  he  had  everything  proper  to  re- 
cruit his  strength,  in  which,  indeed,  I  was  most- 
ly superseded  by  my  aunt.  On  the  fourth  day, 
not  satisfied  with  myself,  I  ventured  a  visit, 
and  began  the  interview,  with  hoping  he  was 
better. 

I  am  better,  madam,  replies  he,  much  better ; 
but  I  am  sorry — and  ashamed — that  

That  what,  Mr  Wallace  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  repay  your  generous  good- 
ness but  with  gratitude. 

But  with  gratitude  !  Well,  continued  I,  smi- 
ling, I  shall  remain  content ;  and  what,  pray, 
since  you  hold  gratitude  so  cheap,  do  you  exact 
from  Mrs  Dorrington  ?  How  great  soever  may 
be  my  merit  in  wishing  you  health  and  happi- 
ness, I  cannot  think  it  equals  the  re-instating 
a  wretched,  undone  family,  in  ease  and  afflu- 
ence. 

I  have  been  your  servant,  madam,  says  he, 
with  a  pensive  air,  and  you  never  permitted  me 
to  perceive  I  was  one.  Once  for  all,  madam,  let 
me  return  you  thanks  for  all  your  goodness; 
and  be  not  offended  if  I  say,  upon  whatsoever 
country  I  may  be  thrown,  in  whatever  situation 
fortune  may  place  me,  your  happiness  will  al- 
ways be  my  prayer,  always  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart. 

I  thank  you,  Mr  Wallace,  says  I,  turning  to 
the  window  to  look  upon  nothing,  and  to  hide 
the  starting  tear.  How  weak  I  was  !  my  dear 
Caroline. 

Then  you  intend  to  leave  us,  Mr  Wallace  ? 
He  bowed  his  answer. 

I  hope,  says  I,  you  will  be  benefited  by  the 
change  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  if  my 
purse  or  interest  can  be  used  to  your  service, 
you  are  welcome  to  consider  them  as  your  own. 

0  God  !  says  he. — I  had  no  other  answer. 
May  I  inquire  into  your  intentions  and  pro- 
spects ? 

Half  suffocated — No,  madam,  answered  he, 
I  beg  you  will  not. 

1  know,  says  I,  my  service  is  beneath  you ; 
nor  do  I  wonder  you  should  wish  to  change  it. 

Good  Heaven  !  madam,  says  he,  with  no  small 
emotion,  how  much  do  you  mistake !  I  never 
thought  your  service  beneath  me ;  I  never  wish- 
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ed  to  change  it ;  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 

happiness  unknown  before ;  but  

But  what  ?  says  I,  in  a  tremulous  and  soften- 
ed accent. 

There  is  an  invincible  necessity,  Miss  La- 
mounde. 

Of  what  is  it  composed  ?  asked  I,  m  a  smi- 
ling sort  of  manner. 

Of  honour,  madam  ;  of  probity,  of  everything 
that  ought  to  influence  man  to  good. — I  thought 
he  would  have  swooned. 

You  seem  faint,  Mr  Wallace ;  pray  sit  down : 
Smell  at  these  salts.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to 
see  you  so  weak. 

Mr  Wallace  did  smell  at  the  salts,  Caroline ; 
and  also  with  such  an  air  of  veneration  and  re- 
spect, I  could  not  possibly  be  angry,  did  imprint 
a  kiss  upon  the  soft  hand  that  held  them. 

I  wish  you  would  think  of  nothing  at  present, 
but  to  get  well.  You  delay  your  recovery  by 
anxiety.  Come,  says  I,  laying  my  hand  upon 
his,  promise  me  to  wait  my  brother's  coming — 
he  cannot  be  long. 

It  would  be  the  pride  of  my  life  to  obey  you, 
madam  ;  but  

No  more  buts — I  must  be  obeyed. 

How  sweet  would  be  obedience,  if  

If  obedience  were  inclination,  I  suppose ;  how- 
ever, lay  them  all  up,  these  buts  and  ifs — get 
well — and  we  will  examine  their  validity.  Good- 
morrow. 

I  have  wrote  you  this  afternoon,  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl,  the  conference  of  this  morning,  and  wait 
your  judgment.  To  any  man  but  Wallace,  I 
should  reproach  myself  for  having  said  too  much. 
To  him  I  can  scarce  forbear  it,  for  having  said 
so  little.  Tell  me,  dear  Caroline,  on  which  side 
I  have  erred. 

Your  affectionate 

Judith  Lamounde. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

On  board  the  Caithness, 
Liverpool,  February  15,  1788. 
That  which  I  supposed  impossible,  dear  Hol- 
man, is  come  to  pass.  In  a  delirium  I  have  dis- 
covered my  love ;  it  did  excite  her  sensibility. 
In  a  subsequent  conference  she  betrayed  the 
moment  of  weakness.  I  will  be  the  guardian  of 
her  fame  and  honour ;  I  will  quit  her  presence 
for  ever,  though  my  death  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. The  state  of  my  spirits  will  not  per- 
mit me  now  to  acquaint  you  what  events  have 
caused  my  present  situation ;  but  I  will  write 
them  fully  when  I  get  to  sea.  I  should  be  hap- 
py to  embrace  you  before  my  voyage ;  but  we 
sail  in  three  days,  and  I  charge  you  not  to  leave 
your  father.  The  first  vessel  we  meet  home- 
ward-bound, shall  bring  you  a  large  packet. 
Dear  friend,  adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Miss  Thurl  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Kirkham,  Feb.  18,  1788. 

It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Judith,  to  be  a  per- 
fect judge  of  the  question,  of  which  you  desired 
my  decision,  for  want  of  the  principal  evidence. 
As  far  as  words  went,  I  decide  that  you  have 
no  cause  to  reproach  yourself ;  they  seem  to  be 
words  of  mere  humanity ;  yet,  to  a  man  in  love, 
they  might  seem  words  of  kindness.  But  how 
went  looks  and  tones,  my  dear  ?  In  this  case  I 
should  have  relied  more  on  them  than  upon 
words.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  your  fate,  re- 
lative to  Mr  Wallace,  was  drawing  to  a  crisis. 
I  beg  you  will  not  delay  the  communication. 

The  letters  wrote  to  you  and  me,  my  dear 
Miss  Lamounde,  were  not  the  sole  products  of 
the  elegant  pen  of  Sir  Antony  Havelley  ;  my 
brother  had  the  same  honour.  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  get  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
whole  transaction,  words,  thoughts,  and  deeds  ; 
and,  by  Mr  Cornbury's  assistance,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. Read,  read,  young  woman,  and  lament 
the  ravages  your  fatal  beauties  cause. 


Copy. 

"Mr  Havelley  Thurl, 
"  As  you  assert  your  title  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
tleman, 1  suppose  you  know  the  usage  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  gross  affronts.  I  expect  you  will  meet 
me  in  the  field  with  pistols,  or  the  small  sword, 
as  may  p]ease  you  best.  Since  inconvenience 
often  ensues  by  the  laws  of  this  country  to  the 
survivor,  if  one  gentleman  happens  to  fall,  it 
will  best  be  prevented  by  ending  the  contest 
abroad,  upon  the  confines  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders :  I  therefore  appoint  Bethune,  a  town  of 
France,  for  the  place  of  our  meeting,  on  the  first 
day  of  March  next,  there  to  determine  the  other 
necessary  points ;  and  shall  come  attended  only 
by  one  gentleman,  my  second,  and  my  sur- 
geon. 

fC  Antony  Havelley." 

Immediately  after  the  fracas  of  the  morning, 
my  brother  had  gone  to  his  friend  Jack  Corn- 
bury's, with  a  sturdy  resolution,  seeing  Miss 
Lamounde  was  so  ungrateful,  not  to  care  a  fig 
for  her  ;  he  had  also  resolved  not  to  come  to  the 
hall  whilst  Sir  Antony  stayed.  It  happened  that 
Mr  Cornbury's  house  lay  in  Sir  Antony's  road  ; 
and  my  brother  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
baronet  and  his  equipage  pass  by  at  full  speed. 
The  pair  of  friends  had  dined,  and  had  advan- 
ced into  the  regions  of  fun  and  noise,  a  bottle 
a-piece  deep.  This  accident  produced  two  bot- 
tles more,  to  drink  Sir  Antony's  good  journey ; 
after  which  my  brother,  accompanied  by  his 
friend,  took  the  road  home.  His  servant  pre- 
sented the  baronet's  letter.    My  brother  read 
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and  swore,  and  swore  and  read,  and  stamped 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  wildness,  to  the  ut- 
ter amazement  of  his  friend  ;  and,  as  he  found 
himself  endued  with  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  valour,  he  stormed,  blustered,  and  was  coming 
to  make  you  and  I  partake  of  the  entertainment ; 
but  Mr  Cornbury  informed  him,  that  it  was 
reckoned  cowardly  to  trust  an  affair  of  honour 
to  women  ;  and  that  men  of  courage  always 
maintained  an  inviolable  secrecy,  except  to  that 
one  friend  who  was  to  be  the  second ;  however, 
it  was  proper  to  write  Sir  Antony  an  answer,  to 
inform  him  if  he  accepted  the  challenge. 

My  brother  resented  the  if,  and  asked  his 
friend  if  he  looked  like  a  coward  ?  To  which 
Mr  Cornbury  answered,  he  knew  his  courage  in 
the  field  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  much  used  to  pis- 
tols, and  had  never  learned  to  fence,  he  did  not 
know  how  it  would  be ;  however,  adds  this  learn- 
ed counsellor,  the  gentleman  that's  challenged 
always  chooses  his  weapons. 

Before  they  had  gone  much  farther  in  con- 
sultation, two  gentlemen  farmers  came  in  to 
complain  of  certain  infractions  of  the  game  laws, 
which  my  brother  considers  as  the  Magna-charta 
of  country  gentlemen.  His  anger  was  now  turn- 
ed into  a  more  important  channel ;  they  set  in 
to  sound  solid  drinking,  and  the  evening  ended 
with  great  festivity. 

In  the  morning  my  brother  was  low  and  ner- 
vous. The  challenge  was  the  first  thing  that  en- 
tered his  head.  It  must  be  answered,  and  what 
signifies  put-offs  ;  so  taking  a  few  pulls  at  a  bowl 
of  milk-punch,  his  favourite  morning's  draught, 
he  gathered  together  as  much  steadiness  of  head 
and  hand,  as  produced  the  following  morceau : — 

"  Cousin  Sir  Antony, 
<c  I  received  your  epistle, telling  meyouwant 
to  fight  me,  to  the  which  I  am  both  ready  and 
willing ;  only  I  see  no  occasion  to  go  amongst 
Papishes  in  foreign  parts,  when  we  can  do  it 
every  bit  as  well  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  As 
to  being  afraid  of  the  law — it's  nonsense.  If  one 
man  goes  to  kill  another  without  his  consent, 
that's  murder  ;  but  if  two  people  be  minded  to 
kill  one  another — why,  it's  their  own  act  and 
deed — and  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
so  you  see  if  a  man  be  tried  for't,  he's  always 
quit. 

' '  Now,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  I  being  the  person 
challenged,  you  knows  have  a  right  to  choose 
my  weapons.  Now,  I  don't  matter  pistols,  be- 
cause a  body  can't  hit  a  barn-door  with  them 
twenty  yards  off— And  for  the  small  sword, 
Troll,  my  hound,  knows  as  much  on't — because 
I  never  was  a  soldier,  do  you  see — for  I  don't 
like  soldiers — and  father  could  never  get  me  to 
go  into  militia — for  let  them  fight  as  have  no- 
thing else  to  trust  to,  say  I. 


H  So,  cousin  Sir  Antony,  I  don't  see  why  you 
and  I  mayn't  take  a  turn  or  two  at  boxing,  or 
else  at  cudgels,  or,  mayhap,  you  may  like  quar- 
ter-staff; and  when  it's  over,  drink  a  bottle  to- 
gether, and  be  friends  ;  for  why  should  a  body 
bear  malice  ?  But  if  you  be  so  bloody-minded, 
nothing  but  death  will  serve ;  then  I  desire  we 
may  have  fowling-pieces — but  not  rifle-barrel- 
led— and  only  a  yard  and  four  inches  from  mouth 
to  touch-hole.  Jack  Cornbury  shall  stand  be- 
tween us  with  a  handkerchief,  and  drop  it  for 
signal  to  fire,  and  if  I  don't  fetch  you  down,  say 
I'm  no  shot ;  so,  if  you  like  any  of  these  propo- 
sals, name  place  any  where  in  Lancashire,  West- 
moreland, or  Cumberland  ;  and  I'd  rather  have 
any  other  day  in  the  year  than  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember*— for  why  ?  all  my  best  coveys  would  be 
shot  before  I  got  back  again  ;  however,  to  shew 
you  I  an't  of  a  blood-thirsty  humour,  I'd  rather 
gi'  you  only  a  broken  head,  or  a  black  eye,  and 
so  make  an  end  on't. 

"  Your  loving  cousin, 

"  Havelley  Thurl." 

What  think  you,  my  dear,  of  my  brother's 
answer  ?  If  I  had  not  known  the  simplicity  of 
his  character,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  ri- 
dicule of  duelling,  but  it  is  all  very  honestly 
meant ;  nor  does  my  brother  in  the  least  want 
courage — but  it  is  not  courage  a  la  mode.  What 
will  be  the  event  of  this  letter,  I  know  not  j  but 
I  think  Sir  Antony  will  despise  it,  and  drop  all 
farther  notice.  I  shall  watch,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent mischief.    Pray  write  soon  to  your ' 

Caroline  Thurl. 

Is  your  brother  returned  ?  I  am  half  in  love 
with  him  for  those  letters  from  Paris. 


Paracelsus  Holman  to  James  Wallace. 

Aliington,  Feb.  28,  1788. 
I  could  swear  the  moon  down,  Wallace,  at  thy 
folly ;  or  I  could  cry  at  it,  were  it  not  for  dis- 
gracing my.  toga  virilis.  Just  at  a  time  when  I 
had  projected  making  your  country  a  comfort  to 
you,  you  leave  it ;  but  if  you  have  not  entered 
into  an  engagement,  revoke  your  intention,  and 
come  to  me.  Thirty  miles  from  Miss  Lamounde 
may  be  as  efficacious  as  three  thousand.  If  you 
will  commit  yourself  to  the  mercy  of  the  faith- 
less sea,  almost  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  a  wo- 
man, accept  these  memorials,  which  I  have  or- 
dered to  be  delivered  into  your  hands  :  A  chased 
gold  watch,  a  family  antique,  and  two  portraits. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  they  were  your  mo- 
ther's ;  why  I  think  so,  I  will  reveal  to  no  man 
whilst  my  father  lives — and  then  to  no  man  but 
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yourself.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  ac- 
cept them  from  me  as  a  restitution ;  if  wrong, 
as  a  present.  I  add  a  memorial  of  a  less  valu- 
able matter,  which  I  do  not  ask  you  to  keep  for 
my  sake :  I  hope  I  live  in  your  heart.  Adieu. 
Though  enraged,  I  wish  you  a  safe  voyage  and 
swift  return. 

Yours, 
Paracelsus  Holman. 

My  father's  life  I  do  not  expect  many  hours. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

The  Caithness,  March  4,  1788. 
Your  friendship,  dear  Holman,  is  the  heal- 
ing balm  that  cures  half  the  evils  of  my  life.  At 
this  busy  instant  I  have  not  time  to  indulge 
either  in  the  feeling,  or  in  the  expression  of  it ; 
we  are  getting  under  sail.  Cease  your  anxiety, 
I  shall  soon  return.  For  the  memorials  of  my 
mother,  if  they  are  of  my  mother,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  you.  Can  the  portraits,  think  you, 
be  hers  and  my  father's  P'From  the  little  I  know 
of  my  own  face,  it  seems  to  resemble  the  gen- 
tleman's, and,  or  I  am  fond  of  imagining  so,  in 
the  lady's,  is  a  likeness  of  Miss  Lamounde.  I 
return  your  fleeting  memorial ;  I  do  not  want 
it ;  and  you  say  rightly — I  have  got  you  in  my 
heart. 

James  Wallace. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Liverpool,  March  8,  1788. 

Since  1  wrote  last,  my  amiable  friend,  I  have 
been  much  distressed  ;  the  bitterness  of  it  over, 
I  am  now  only  perplexed.  Effects  have  hap- 
pened that  seem  to  me  greater  than  their  causes. 
I  will  relate  all  I  know,  and  hope  to  be  indebt- 
ed to  your  clearer  comprehension  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  what,  at  present,  appears  obscure. 

I  called  in  upon  Wallace  the  morning  after  I 
wrote  my  last,  and  found  my  aunt  in  his  apart- 
ment, whom  I  had  not  happened  to  meet  there 
before,  though  I  knew  she  was  so  kind  as  to 
make  personal  inquiries  sometimes.  She  was 
saying  something  when  I  opened  the  door,  but 
stopped.  I  thought  she  looked  angry  :  I  thought 
also  that  Wallace  had  a  glow  upon  his  cheek. 
She  bid  him  good-morrow,  and  saying,  with  a 
sort  of  toss  of  the  head,  she  left  him  with  more 
agreeable  company,  went  away.  What  could  all 
this  mean  ? 

Is  my  aunt  angry,  Mr  Wallace  ? 

No,  madam,  I  hope  not ;  I  have  given  her  no 
cause. 

I  then  renewed  the  discourse  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding, concerning  his  stay  till  my  brother's  ar-« 


rival.  He  looked  dejected,  and  did  not  answer, 
I  began  to  entreat ;  and  I  know  not  how,  had 
put  my  hand  within  the  reach  of  his,  when  he, 
very  respectfully,  and  to  thank  me,  I  believe, 
put  it  to  his  lips.  At  this  instant  Sally,  my 
moiety  of  maid,  opened  the  door,  and,  seeing  me, 
was  stepping  back.  I  ordered  her  to  come  in, 
saying  I  was  going  away ;  then  desiring  Wallace 
to  remember  my  advice,  I  withdrew. 

At  dinner  there  was  a  gloom  for  which  I  could 
not  account.  My  uncle  was  thoughtful,  my  aunt 
silent  and  reserved.  She  retired  as  soon  as  the 
cloth  was  drawn.  I  then  ventured  to  ask  my 
uncle  if  anything  had  discomposed  him  ? 

Yes,  answered  he,  woman.  After  a  pause- 
Have  you  heard  anything  about  your  aunt  ? 

No,  sir.    Of  what  nature  ? 

Of  the  nature  of  woman.  She  is  going  to  be 
fool  enough  to  throw  away  all  that  blaze  of 
charms  she  possesses  upon  Wallace,  if  the  fellow 
will  be  fool  enough  to  take  her. — Dear  Miss 
Thurl,  how  I  trembled ! 

Is  it  possible,  sir,  said  I,  you  should  believe 
such  a  thing  ? 

Yes ;  why  should  I  not  ? 

Dear  uncle — it  is  so  improbable. 

That  an  elderly  maiden  should  like  a  hand- 
some young  fellow ! 

Sir,  she  is  twice  his  age. 

Yes ;  that  adds  to  the  improbability. 

I  don't  know,  dear  uncle,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it ;  it  is  so  unnatural ! 

Unnatural !  Judith,  you  are  quite  philosophi- 
cal to-day. 

I  mean,  sir,  it  is  so  unlikely. 

Yes ;  as  unlikely  as  unnatural. 

My  uncle  then  told  me  his  reasons;  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  them.  If  my  aunt  has 
follies,  /  ought  not  to  expose  them.  My  uncle 
did  not  convince,  but  he  staggered  me. 

That  night  he  supped  abroad.  My  aunt  kept 
her  apartment ;  I  retired  early  to  mine.  I  want- 
ed to  think,  my  dear  Caroline ;  I  never  was  less 
capable. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  my  uncle 
had  asked  me  why  I  was  so  agitated  ?  What  was 
it  to  me  ? 

To  be  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  it  is  nothing 
more  to  me  than  the  concern  one  naturally  takes 
in  having  one's  relations  act  wisely.  She  is  her 
own  mistress,  and  Wallace  his  own  master ;  but 
there  is  something  vastly  odd  in  it.  Are  men's 
minds  so  light  ?  It  is  true  he  had  never  uttered 
a  syllable  ;  I  could  never  have  forgiven  him  if 
he  had ;  but  when  he  was  weak  and  unguard- 
ed— did  not  his  behaviour  seem  to  denote  that 
he  had  unfortunately  imbibed  a  passion  for — 
quite  another  object  ?  Such  thoughts  as  these 
distracted  me  all  night.  The  following  day — 
what  a  day  ! — I  never  saw  my  uncle ;  nor  did 
my  aunt  come  down.  I  paid  my  duty  to  her  in 
her  own  room,  and  was  rewarded  by  silence  and 
chilling  reserve.   Most  of  my  hours  I  spent  in 
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tears  :  I  only  sent  in  to  Wallace,  whom  I  had 
not  spirits  to  see. 

The  next  morning  my  uncle  and  I  breakfast- 
ed together.  He  was  pensive,  and  seemed  un- 
happy. After  our  uncomfortable  meal  was  over, 
I  ventured  tremulously  to  ask  if  he  was  not 
well  ?  He  answered,  frowningly— Not  sick,  un- 
less in  mind. 

Anything  more,  sir,  of  my  aunt  ? 

No,  answered  he,  sternly,  something  of  her 
niece.  Then,  looking  me  full  in  the  face— That 
dog,  Wallace,  says  he,  has  the  power  of  fasci- 
nation, and  every  female  in  the  family,  I  be- 
lieve, is  destined  to  feel  it. 

The  blow,  my  dear  Caroline,  was  sudden ;  I 
felt  the  colour  mount  into  my  cheek.  I  could 
not  speak.  My  uncle  cried,  Humph  !  catched 
up  his  hat  and  cane,  and  walked  out.  He  did 
not  return  till  midnight.  I  had  the  whole  day 
to  myself,  and  I  spent  it  in  tears  and  in  reflec- 
tion. 

At  Wallace  I  was  seriously  angry;  for  to 
what  could  I  attribute  my  uncle's  sarcasm,  but 
to  some  indiscretion  of  his  ?  Was  it  then  possi- 
ble he  could  have  made  me  the  subject  of  his 
discourse  in  such  a  way  ?  Oh  !  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl,  how  hurt  I  was  !— But  is  there,  as  my 
uncle  asks,  is  there  stability  in  woman  ? 

The  morning  opened  with  a  different  scene. 
William,  the  coachman,  when  I  was  entering 
the  breakfast-parlour,  put  in  my  hands  a  letter. 
Read  it. 

Copy. 

"  Madam, 

«  The  crime  my  heart  has  dared,  I  fly  to  ex- 
piate. To  quit  my  country  is  nothing  ;  for  few 

 very  few,  indeed,  are  the  ties  that  bind  me  to 

it :  But  you,  Miss  Lamounde,  permit  me— now 
that  I  am  never  to  see  you  more — permit  me, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  say  I  love  you,  and 
must  love  you,  whilst  Heaven  grants  me  me- 
mory and  reflection.  I  ask  no  pardon  for  pre- 
sumption :  I  have  no  presumption — no  hope — 
no  prospect — but  of  despair.  You— madam, 
y0U_I  must  see  no  more  !  At  this  thought  a 
mist  gathers  round  me — my  sight  is  obstructed 
— my  heart  sickens.  If  it  were  death,  how  will- 
ingly would  I  embrace  it !  But  I  must  live — to 
suffer,  perhaps,  for  the  sins  of  my  parents.  May 
the  first  happiness  be  ever  yours ;  and  never  may 
a  more  unpleasing  sensation  arise  in  your  mind, 
than  pity  for  the  lost 

"  James  Wallace." 

It  was  fortunate  my  uncle  did  not  rise  this 
morning  so  early  as  usual,  so  that  I  had  half  an 
hour  to  read— and  feel.  At  length  I  mustered 
spirits  to  go  down,  and  found  my  uncle  atten- 
tive to  the  perusal  of  a  letter.  He  saluted  me 
with  more  placidity  than  the  day  before  ;  then 
looked  directly  at  mc,  as  if  he  would  have  inqui- 


red of  my  eyes  what  passed  in  my  heart.  I  had 
in  my  eyes,  no  doubt,  traces  of  the  recent  tear, 
which  might  possibly  dispose  my  uncle  to  some- 
thing like  pity. 

You  look  poorly  this  morning,  Judith. 
I  have  not  slept  well,  sir. 
Want  of  sleep,  Judith,  is  a  symptom  of  some 
disease,  corporeal  or  mental ;  you  should  have 
advice. 

I  don't  perceive  the  necessity,  sir. 
The  very  want  of  perception  is  often  sympto- 
matic :  As  for  example,  when  young  ladies  are 
in  love— a  grievous  disorder — they  can  seldom 
perceive  that  anything  else  ails  them. 
Shall  I  pour  out  the  tea,  sir  ? 
Where  is  your  aunt  ? 

She  has  sent  word  she  does  not  come  down  to 
breakfast;  she  has  not  slept  well,  and  has  a 
cruel  head-ache. 

Humph !  It  must  have  been  an  odd  night, 
that  no  woman  could  sleep  in  it. 

Would  you  choose  the  hot  rolls,  sir,  or  ? 

Judith. 
Sir? 

Are  there  amongst  women  any  such  things  as 
candour,  ingenuousness,  veracity  ? 
Why  should  you  doubt  it,  sir  ? 
I  do  not  ask  after  these  as  occasional  quali- 
ties. When  it  is  a  woman's  interest,  she  can  be 
good,  almost  as  easily  as  otherwise ;  wise  almost 
as  easily  as  silly  :  But  knowest  thou  a  woman 
wherein  these  are  permanent  qualities  ?  Who 
can  adhere  to  them  upon  all  occasions  ? 

There  may  be  causes,  sir,  wherein  the  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues  would  be  productive  of  more 
ill  than  a  temporary  suspension  of  them. 

Love,  Judith,  produces  these  causes  abun- 
dantly. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  effects,  sir. 
Not  all  its  effects,  Judith  ;  some,  perhaps. 
Have  I  sweetened  the  tea  to  your  liking, 
sir  ? 

The  tea  tastes  as  it  ought  to  do.  Nature  has 
succeeded  in  all  her  works,  but  woman.  She 
could  never  mean  to  create  so  versatile  an  ani- 
mal. 

My  dear  uncle,  how  should  you  comprehend 
the  nature  of  an  animal  you  have  avoided  all 
your  life  ?  . 
As  I  comprehend  other  natures— by  their  ef- 

I  am  certain  I  don't  at  all  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  your  catechism  this  morning. 

Its  origin  is  here,  giving  me  a  letter ;  it  was 
from  Wallace.  I  opened  it,  and  tried  to  read ; 
but,  whilst  my  uncle  observed  me  with  such  pe- 
netrating keenness — to  understand  was  impossi- 
ble. I  saw  enough,  however,  to  perceive  it  was 
worthy  of  the  writer.  My  situation  was  dis- 
tressing. I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
retired,  and  to  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
tears :  A  few  fell,  notwithstanding  my  utmost 
endeavours  for  firmness  and  composure.  I  ob- 
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tained  enough  of  these  to  draw  Wallace's  letter 
from  my  pocket ;  and,,  putting  it  in  my  uncle's 
hand,  said,  I  would  do  my  endeavour,  that,  in 
one  woman,  at  least,  my  dear  uncle  should  find 
candour,  ingenuousness,  and  veracity. 

My  uncle  read  and  read  again :  I  suspect, 
too,  he  was  moved  with  a  womanish  weakness, 
from  the  pains  he  took  to  hide  it.  At  length 
came  the  comment. 

Why,  here  now,  says  he,  this  is  what  you  call 
love  and  honour ;  the  very  stuff  that  fascinates 
young  ladies ;  and  you  really  believe,  Judith, 
that  this  young  fellow  is  running  away,  purely 
to  stop  the  tattling  of  gossips  ? 

Whatsoever  I  believe,  sir,  is  of  no  import- 
ance. Since  I  am  to  see  him  no  more,  no  bad 
consequences  can  follow  my  credulity. 

Folly  may,  my  pretty  niece;  the  folly  of 
thought. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  correct  it,  sir ;  at 
least,  conceal  it. 

I  hope  so  too.  I  am  sorry,  after  all,  things 
have  taken  this  turn.  To  tell  thee  a  secret,  I 
never  yet  did  see  a  young  fellow  I  liked  so  well. 
I  had  designs  in  his  favour ;  but  I  did  not  in- 
tend him  for  a  nephew — nor  did  I  much  wish  him 
for  a  brother-in-law.  Betwixt  thee  and  I,  Judith, 
is  it  thyself,  or  thy  aunt,  that  is  the  true  cause 
of  this  elopement  ?  Does  he  run  away  from  a 
young  woman,  or  an  old  one  ? 

I  am  totally  ignorant,  sir,  of  any  kind  of  cor- 
respondence betwixt  my  aunt  and  Mr  Wallace. 

And  if  thou  hadst  known  it,  Judith,  at  which 
would'st  thou  have  been  most  angry — at  him  or 
her  ? 

I  had  no  right  to  be  angry  at  either. 

Then  thou  would'st  have  been  wrong,  take  my 
word  for  it. 

I  hope  your  apprehensions  are  so,  sir.  I  own 
my  compassion  for  an  unfortunate  young  man  : 
I  think  he  has  great  merit,  nice  honour,  and  too 
strong  sensibility ;  but  as  to  love — dear  uncle — 
I  protest  

Reserve  the  protestation,  dear  Judith,  till  thou 
hast  well  considered  it.  I  have  an  appointment 
this  morning :  I  own  too,  I  am  not  the  proper 
confidant  of  a  young  lady — in  love  or  out;  but 
I  love  thee,  though  I  seldom  tell  thee  of  it,  and 
I  would  have  thee  happy.  All  I  wish  is,  you 
would  confide  in  your  brother. 

I  promise  you  I  will,  sir. 

My  uncle  gave  me  a  very  kind  kiss,  and  went 
out,  leaving  me  with  more  tranquil  spirits  than 
I  had  enjoyed  many  days :  still  I  had  my  aunt 
to  encounter,  of  whom,  indeed,  I  did  not  stand 
much  in  awe  ;  since,  if  whispers  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  proofs  of  folly  in  me,  the  same  proofs, 
at  least,  lie  against  her.  Shall  I  confess  also,  my 
dear  Miss  Thurl,  I  did  not  feel  myself,  with  re- 
spect to  my  aunt,  disposed  to  pay  that  deference 
to  her  authority  and  opinions,  as  to  those  of  my 
uncle;  so,  half  a  rebel,  I  entered  her  apartment. 


I  found  her  walking  up  and  down  with  hasty 
strides,  half  dressed,  her  hair  loose,  her  face  in- 
flamed. She  answered  my  salutations  peevish- 
ly, and  plainly  intimated  she  did  not  at  present 
wish  for  my  company.  I  retired,  with  a  reso- 
lution she  should  desire  it  before  she  had  it 
again.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Caroline,  but  such  is 
woman. 

Alas !  my  aunt  was  more  an  object  of  pity 
than  of  anger.  She  did  desire  my  company  the 
next  morning,  and  she  received  me  with  tears. 
They  disarmed  me,  and  I  attempted  to  console 
her — awkwardly  indeed  enough,  because  the 
cause  of  her  grief  was  too  delicate  to  be  touch- 
ed. At  length  she  spoke  nearly  as  follows,  in 
which  I  found  more  good  sense,  and  more  can- 
dour, than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  think  my 
aunt  possessed ;  and  instead  of  lessening,  she 
rather  increased  my  esteem. 

It  is  possible,  my  dear  Judith,  you  may  attri- 
bute these  tears  and  this  grief  to  a  wrong  cause 
— to  a  loss  of  the  hopes,  with  which  I  had  flat- 
tered myself  respecting  Mr  Wallace  :  No,  my 
dear,  they  arise  from  the  shame  of  having  ever 
entertained  any.  I  struggled  long  against  my 
weakness ;  but  the  object  of  it,  with  all  his  merit, 
was  too  often  before  me.  I  need  not  expatiate 
upon  this  merit,  my  dear,  because  you  have  al- 
ways acknowledged  it,  and,  if  report  is  right, 
have  felt  it. 

She  said  this  with  a  smile.  I  was  going  to 
answer,  when  she  laid  her  hand  upon  mine,  and 
said — I  have  lost  all  right  of  animadverting  upon 
the  lesser  weaknesses  of  others.  My  present 
concern  is  to  acknowledge  and  expiate  my  own. 
When  I  had  got  over  the  obstacles  which  my 
pride  laid  in  the  way,  such  as  his  being  a  foot- 
man, a  beggar,  the  child  of  nobody,  and  others 
of  the  like  kind,  I  determined  upon  being  happy 
my  own  way  ;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  to  inform  the  young  man  of  his 
good  fortune — for  so,  I  had  no  doubt,  he  would 
esteem  it.  There  was  only  one  way  consistent  with 
female  decorum.  To  speak  in  kinder  accents — 
to  become  more  familiar — and  seem  to  consider 
him  as  a  person  entitled  to  esteem.  All  these 
produced  nothing  like  what  they  were  intended 
to  produce.  He  kept  still  at  a  most  provoking, 
respectful  distance,  and  treated  me  with  a  dou- 
ble portion  of  esteem  and  regard.  I  now  see 
clearly  how  this  ought  to  have  been  interpreted  ; 
but  then  I  could  see  nothing  but  myself.  One 
day  I  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  I  was  sure  he 
must  be  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  that  I  should 
value  myself  upon  being  able  to  raise  him  to 
that  distinction,  which  nature  had  designed,  and 
fortune  denied.  But  this  was  not  plain  enough. 
He  had  infinite  gratitude,  indeed — but  a  word 
of  warmer  import  he  would  never  suffer  to  es- 
cape him. 

It  would  be  fruitless  and  tedious  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject.    I  could  not  avoid  opening 
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my  eyes  at  last,  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  be- 
haviour— nor  resenting  it.  From  hints,  too, 
which  Sally  had  the  impertinence  to  let  fall,  and 
I  the  folly  to  pick  up,  I  became  jealous  of  you, 
my  dear ;  and  was  actually  quarrelling  with  him 
on  this  subject,  when  you  entered  his  apartment 
a  few  mornings  since.  The  only  instance  of  dis- 
respect he  ever  shewed  me  was  upon  my  men- 
tioning your  name  on  this  occasion.  Madam, 
says  he,  to  insult  Miss  Lamounde,  is  not  to 
know  her ;  and  to  possess  such  a  treasure  in  a 
niece,  and  not  to  know  its  value,  I  can  scarce 
conceive  a  greater  misfortune. — I  left  him,  con- 
firmed in  my  suspicion  that  there  was  a  cor- 
respondence betwixt  you,  and  that  to  this  cir- 
cumstance I  owed  his  rejection  of  me.  Hence 
arose  the  manner  in  which  I  have  behaved  late- 
ly to  you,  and  which,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you 
will  not  remember. 

I  answered,  I  certainly  should  not ;  and  she 
must  now  give  me  leave  to  clear  myself  of  the 
suspicion  she  had  entertained. 

This  letter,  says  she,  has  convinced  me  there 
has  been  nothing  improper  on  your  part : — - 

"  Madam, 

"  For  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  accept  my 
most  unfeigned  thanks,  and  do  not  attribute  to 
any  disrespectful  sentiment  of  you,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  decline  it.  I  am  not  worthy.  Rumours 
have  arisen,  and  you,  I  fear,  have  imbibed  them, 
that  I  have  dared  to  regard  my  young  lady  with 
other  eyes  than  those  of  duty.  Yes,  madam — 
I  own  it — I  do  love — I  adore  her ;  but,  till  this 
instant  it  has  been  a  secret  and  sacred  sentiment 
within  my  own  bosom.  I  acknowledge  her  in- 
finite goodness,  as  I  do  yours,  madam,  during 
my  illness ;  but  it  is  to  that  goodness  she  owes 
the  malignity  which  now  assails  her.  I  go  to 
defeat  it.  I  go,  madam,  to  some  other  country, 
that  this  may  no  longer  make  me  the  instrument 
of  its  malice.  Wherever  I  go,  I  shall  retain  a 
grateful  remembrance  for  all  your  kindness — 
and  am,  madam, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  James  Wallace." 

I  confided  my  aunt's  amende  honorable  to  my 
uncle,  requesting  it  might  never  be  remember- 
ed against  her. — In  particular,  dear  sir,  says  I, 
have  the  goodness  never  to  make  this  lapse,  so 
well  recovered,  the  subject  of  a  bon  mot. 

Well,  well,  says  he,  if  the  good  ladies  of  Li- 
verpool will  let  her  slide  quietly  back  into  the 
awful  class  of  virgins  censorial,  I  will  not  dis- 
turb her. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored  to  our  house, 
I  had  time  to  think  of  myself — and  Wallace.  I 
sat  down  with  the  utmost  serenity  to  my  work, 
and  pricked  my  fingers  with  great  satisfaction 
till  the  sensation  became  too  lively.  I  sat  down 
to  my  pianoforte— tried  Abel,  Bach,  Schobert, 


Haydn.  I  was'unfortunate  in  my  selection ; 
every  piece  was  flat.  At  length  I  sat  down  to 
muse — and,  without  thinking  of  it,  I  took  Wal- 
lace's letter  from  my  pocket-book,  and  read  it, 
more,  I  doubt,  like  a  woman  than  like  a  philoso- 
pher. I  tried,  indeed,  to  be  angry,  but  my  pride 
had  not  vigour  enough  for  the  support  of  turbu- 
lent emotions,  and  I  sunk  into  compassion. 

Wallace,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  is  on  board  a 
vessel,  bound,  I  suppose,  to  America.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  do  a  service  to  the  captain, 
a  grateful  Scotsman,  I  believe,  for  he  visited  him 
several  times  during  his  illness  :  but  the  poor 
youth  has  no  money,  and  what  will  be  his  con- 
dition abroad  without  it  ?  Something  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  for  wages ;  and  if  humanity 
were  silent,  common  honesty  required  that  this 
something  should  be  paid.  I  could  wish  to  see 
him,  but  durst  not ;  there  are  many  reasons  to 
the  contrary.  I  saw  none  against  my  writing, 
at  least  none  I  was  disposed  to  regard.  Six  ef- 
forts, Caroline,  I  made,  to  say  exactly  what  was 
right  and  proper.  There  was  something  too 
much  or  too  little  in  all  of  them.  Out  of  pure 
weariness  I  was  obliged  to  rest  contented  with 
the  seventh.    Here  it  is  :— 

Mr  Wallace. 

"  Sir, — That  the  resolution  you  have  taken  to 
quit  this  country  is  prompted  by  honour  and  de- 
licacy, I  cannot  doubt ;  nor  can  I  be  entirely  at 
ease  without  making  the  acknowledgment.  I 
am  sorry,  indeed,  you  have  conceived  sentiments 

that  but  though  this  is  a  subject  on  wThich 

I  cannot  speak,  I  know  not  wrhat  sense  of  pro- 
priety should  prevent  my  giving  you  some  tes- 
timony of  my  esteem. 

"  Why  you  should  choose  to  leave  England, 
rather  than  seek  in  it  an  occupation  worthy  of 
you, I  see  no  cause.  You  yourself  have  taught  me, 
that  the  best  use  of  fortune  is  to  assist  the  wor- 
thy ;  and  to  have  practised  the  precept  upon  its 
author  wTould  have  been  a  real  source  of  plea- 
sure. 

"  I  ask  as  a  favour  your  acceptance  of  the  en- 
closed. Let  not  your  pride  be  the  opponent  of 
your  principles:  if  you  refuse  it,  it  will  be  a 
proof  to  me  that  you  no  longer  design  me  a  place 
in  your  memory.  This  will  be  delivered  you  by 
a  safe  hand,  Captain  Islay  himself,  who  dines 
here  to-day.  I  excuse  your  writing  back,  be- 
cause, as  the  captain  informs  us,  he  sails  to-mor- 
row. I  wish  you  a  good  voyage,  and  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  hear  of  your  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

ft  Your  humble  servant, 

"  J.  Lamounde." 

This  letter  I  shewed  both  to  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  approve  it. 
Will  it— and  will  my  general  behaviour,  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  my  Caroline  ?  If  not — 
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I  shall  again  lose  part  of  the  peace  of  mind  I 
have  recovered.    Adieu.  Yours, 

Judith  Lamounde. 

My  brother  is  hourly  expected. 


Miss  Thurl  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Kirkham,  March  12,  1738. 

And  so,  my  dear,  your  affair  turns  out  one  of 
the  most  common  affairs  of  life — if  my  clear 
comprehension  comprehends  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr  Wallace  is  ill.  Mrs  Rebecca  Lamounde, 
an  aged  lady,  takes  care  to  give  him  sweet-meats. 
The  servants  talk — for  why  ?  as  my  brother 
says,  when  they  were  ill  she  left  them  to  live  or 
die,  as  pleased  God  and  the  apothecary.  Judith 
Lamounde,  too,  a  young  lady,  gives  a  few  sugar- 
plums ;  and,  though  it  is  a  clear  case,  that  she 
gave  them  from  pure  humanity,  every  one  does 
not  perceive  when  humanity  is  pure.  Sally,  I 
dare  say,  is  dim- sighted  as  to  such  objects, 
though  there  are  some  she  can  see  very  well; 
and  when  she  sees  what  she  does  not  like,  I  sup- 
pose she  has  the  talent  of  painting  it  in  suitable 
colours.  That  kiss  of  the  hand,  probably,  Sally 
painted  in  black,  and  shewed  it  everybody,  and 
then,  you  know,  it  is  soon  a  secret  to  nobody. 
Thus  things  come  about,  Miss  Lamounde,  and, 
as  the  world  goes,  you  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  it,  if  it  takes  the  trouble  to  talk  about  you  two 
or  three  days,  on  so  slight  an  occasion. 

Nothing  here  to  be  talked  about.  No  news 
of  Sir  Antony ;  my  brother  says  he  is  not  half 
a  man,  for  not  accepting  the  terms  of  his  chal- 
lenge. I  believe  1  have  stifled  the  affair  by  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  cousin  Sir  Antony.  Havelley 
desires  his  service  to  you — not  his  love — because 
— though  you  be  a  pretty  girl — and  that's  the 
truth  on't — yet  pride  spoils  beauty. 

I  desire  to  hear  all  that  has  passed  since  your 
brother's  arrival :  in  consideration  of  which,  and 
for  other  good  and  sufficient  causes,  I  do  con- 
firm that  your  conduct  has  been  perfectly  pro- 
per, and  sweetly  amiable,  let  the  ladies  of  Li- 
verpool say  what  they  please ;  and  do  testify  this 
by  my  sign  manual. 

Caroline  Thurl. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Liverpool,  March  16,  1788, 
I  accept  the  sign  manual  of  your  approba- 
tion, which  is,  indeed,  very  necessary  to  the  ob- 
taining my  own  :  and  I  will  thank  you  for  it, 
by  obeying  your  commands. 

My  brother  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  when 
we  had  all  separated  to  our  apartments.  I  was 
only  half  undressed,  indeed,  so  flew  down  stairs 
to  bid  him  welcome  ;  but  finding  him  extreme- 
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ly  fatigued,  and  more  in  need  of  rest  than  re- 
freshment, I  conducted  him  to  his  chamber,  and 
left  him  to  his  repose. 

His  servant  Scipio,  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence amongst  us,  and  whom  I  must  introduce  to 
your  acquaintance,  by  a  relation  of  those  circum- 
stances which  introduced  him  to  ours, — Scipio's 
desires  were  more  alive  than  his  master's.  As 
the  maids  and  the  coachmen  were  still  up,  Sci- 
pio chose  a  regale ;  and  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure of  it,  they  gave  him  the  state  of  our  house- 
hold affairs,  drawn  up  after  the  manner  of  men, 
with  some  enlargement,  I  believe,  but  not  on 
the  side  of  charity. 

However,  as  they  all  talked  at  once,  after  the 
manner  of  women,  Scipio  arose  in  the  morning 
with  a  mass  of  unformed  matter  in  his  head,  and 
went  to  attend  his  master,  just  at  the  instant  my 
brother  was  wondering  why  he  had  not  seen 
Wallace  the  evening  before.  The  first  question 
he  put  to  Scipio  was — if  he  had  seen  him  ? 

Scipio  answered ;  he  have  run  away. 

Run  away  ! 

So  dey  tell  a  me,  sir. 

Gone  away,  you  mean ;  left  his  place. 

Yes,  sir,  gone  away,  run  away  both ;  what 
de  difference  ? 

Difference  !  What — has  he  run  away  with 
more  than  himself? 

Yes,  sir. 

The  devil !  What,  has  he  robbed  the  house  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

Then  I  give  up  physiognomy  and  Monsieur 
Lavater  for  ever.    What  has  he  stole  ? 
Two  hearts. 

What  humour  are  you  in  this  morning  ?  If 
thou  hast  any  meaning,  Scipio,  prithee  explain 
it. 

Me  not  ver  well  understand — but  dey  do  tell 
a  me,  dat  he  have  stole  de  heart  of  Madame  La- 
mounde— and  de  heart  of  Miss  Lamounde — and 
run  away  wid  dem  beyond  sea. 

My  brother  swore,  I  believe,  a  few  French 
oaths,  made  Scipio  give  him  the  little  informa- 
tion he  was  able,  and  then,  with  a  head  as  clear 
as  that  of  Scipio  himself,  he  came  down  to  the 
breakfast-parlour. 

My  uncle  was  there  alone,  and  the  saluta- 
tions were  perfectly  cordial :  after  which — I 
have  heard,  says  my  brother,  a  very  odd  account 
of  the  man  I  sent  from  Abbeville ;  it  has  sur- 
prised me  very  much.  I  could  not  have  thought, 
so  young,  so  ingenuous  as  he  appeared  to  be,  he 
could  have  harboured  a  corrupted  mind. 

Why,  replies  my  uncle,  gravely,  he  certainly 
has  been  guilty  of  some  extraordinary  things.  I 
take  as  much  care  of  my  money  as  most  men, 
but  I  have  not  had  vigilance  enough  to  keep  his 
hand  out  of  my  purse.  Even  your  aunt  Reck 
has  been  a  sufferer,  careful  as  she  is ;  and,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  he  is  gone  off  with  a 
fifty  pound  bank-note  that  was  your  sister's  : 
2  F 
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Indeed,  he  had  very  secret  and  uncommon  ways 
of  spending  money. 

And  of  getting  it  too,  I  think,  says  my  bro- 

If,  says  my  uncle,  with  continued  gravity,  he 
had  made  his  attack  upon  our  purses  only,  I  think 
I  should  have  forgiven  him— but  to  steal  our 
hearts  !  To  thaw  the  icicles  that  surround,  or 
should  surround,  a  virgin's  heart !  To  warm  the 
breast  of  frozen  age  !  m  . 

Dear  sir,  says  my  brother,  your  jesting  upon 
a  subject  of  such  consequence  makes  me  hope 
I  have  been  too  easily  alarmed  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  you  silence  my  fear,  you  excite  my  cu- 
riosity. .  . 

And  here  comes  Judith  to  gratify  it,  says  my 
uncle  ;  she  will  give  you  the  naked  truth,  as  all 
young  ladies  do,  when  the  question  is  love. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  truth,  dear  uncle,  my 
brother  may  be  assured  of  knowing  it  also.  I 
will  have  no  secrets  for  him,  no  more  than  1 
will  have  for  you,  sir,  whenever  you  please  to 
condescend  to  become  my  confidant  _ 

I  am  too  old,  Judith.  I  should  be  mingling 
the  laws  of  prudence  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and,  I  am  told,  they  seldom  mix  kindly. 

My  aunt  entered,  and  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. After  breakfast,  when  my  uncle  had  with- 
drawn to  the  accompting-house,  and  my  aunt 
to  her  domestic  matters,  my  brother  took  my 
hand  very  affectionately,  and  said,  I  am  reier- 
red  to  you,  dear  Judith,  for  information  con- 
cerning some  odd  particulars  relative  to  \\  al- 
lace  but  don't  be  afraid ;  in  a  country  where 
Cytherea  reigns,  it  is  not  likely  I  should  have 
learned  to  become  a  severe  censor  of  slight  de- 
viations. ,  ,  T  .. 

A  pretty  exordium,  brother,  answered  I ,  it 
supposes  I  have  something  to  confess  which  re- 
quires indulgence. 

I  own,  my  sister,  I  understand  it  so  ;  it  has 

been  told  me  that  Wallace  has  presumed  

To  do  what,  brother  ?  ■. 
To  raise  his  hopes  as  high  as  yourself. 
I  believe  it  is  not  true,  brother.  > 
What  then  am  I  to  understand,  by  my  uncle  s 
innuendo  about  stealing  hearts  ? 

My  uncle  does  my  aunt  and  I  the  honour  to 
suppose  we  fell  in  love  with  Mr  Wallace. 
What !  without  foundation  ? 
Oh  no  '  One  of  us  did  presume  to  raise  her 
hopes  as  high  as  Mr  Wallace,  but  not  me  bro- 
ther—it  was  my  aunt.  I  will  inform  you  ot  the 
particulars  more  at  leisure  :  But  as  my  aunt  has 
since  been  extremely  ingenuous,  has  owned  the 
foible,  and  repented  of  it,  I  beg  it  may  never  be 
remembered  against  her. 

Be  it  so  ;  but  it  is  not  for  my  aunt  I  am  now 
anxious.    Speak,  dear  Judith,  of  my  sister. 

Here  I  stand,  brother,  a  simple  girl,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  catechism. 
Docs  Wallace  love  \ou  ? 


I  think  he  does. 
Has  he  declared  it  ? 
Yes. 

Have  you  encouraged  or  rejected  his  suit? 
Neither. 

Not  to  reject  is  to  entertain. 
I  deny  the  position,  brother. 
Will  you  trust  me  with  the  true  state  of  your 
own  heart  ?  , 

Yes — with  sincerity.  As  a  proof  of  it,  I  own, 
that  of  all  mankind,  my  heart  gives  Wallace  the 
preference. 

My  brother  looked,  Caroline,  I  know  not  how. 
I  must  admire  your  candour,  my  sister,  how 
little  soever  I  may  approve  your  sentiments  for 
such  a  man— a  man  mean  enough  to  attack 
your  purse  !  . 

Brother,  it  is  through  my  purse  he  stole  into 
my  heart.  You  labour  under  some  of  my  uncle  s 
equivoques  ;  but  if  you  will  be  a  patient  auditor 
one  half  hour,  you  shall  hear  all  that  has  passed 
amongst  us ;  and  your  generous  nature  must  be 
much  changed,  if  you  do  not  approve  the  deli- 
cacy of  Wallace's  conduct,  howsoever  you  may 
dislike  his  affection. 

I  then  gave  my  brother  a  very  faithful  account 
of  things,  amongst  which,  of  Mr  Wallace's  gen- 
tility of  manners,  of  his  great  good  sense,  ot  his 
exalted  benevolence,  of  his  birth,  and  j  of  his 
misfortunes,  "  it  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Ha- 
ving brought  down  this  history  to  the  day  of  my 
departure  for  Kirkham,  I  concluded  thus  :— 

So  far,  brother,  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance on  his  part  of  anything  more  than  an 
extraordinary  portion  of  duteous  assiduity.  For 
myself,  my  esteem  was  hourly  on  the  increase; 
but   for  love,  it  had  never  once  entered  my 
head,  nor  did  I  suspect  it  at  my  heart,  till  Miss 
Thml  forced  the  suspicion  upon  me,  and  a  let- 
ter from  my  uncle,  acquainting  me  of  Mr  Wal- 
lace's danger,  forced  it  still  more.    My  uncle 
desired  my  immediate  return.;  I  obeyed,  and 
found  the  malade  reduced  to  a  great  excess  ot 
weakness,  the  least  motion  almost  brought  on  a 
fainting.  I  confess,  brother,  I  could  not  see  him 
thus  without  pity,  and  I  thought  myself  obli- 
ged to  overlook  some  little  discoveries  which 
escaped  him— not  in  words— for  to  this  hour  he 
never  presumed  to  speak,  but  in  some  little  un- 
o-uarded  looks  and  actions/when  the  poor  soul 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about.  It  is  true  we 
took  great  care  of  him,  both  my  aunt  and  I  ; 
and  this  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  the 
good  people  in  the  kitchen,  they  animadverted 
upon  it.  and  in  due  time  set  half  the  tongues  in 
Liverpool  at  work.   This  reached  Wallace's  ear, 
I  know  not  how,  far  before  I  knew  anything  ot 
it  and  it  determined  him  upon  leaving  Eng- 
land, which,  he  did  before  he  was  weU  able  to 
walk.    He  wrote  three  letters  to  my  uncle,  my 
aunt,  and  myself.    This  is  mine,  the  others  I 
will  procure  you. 
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My  brother  read  the  letter,  and  even  studied 
it ;  then  owned  there  was  all  appearance  of  ho- 
nour and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  Wallace,  and 
on  mine,  nothing  that  he  could  blame.  AH  he 
feared  was,  lest  my  inclinations  should  be  so  far 
engaged  as  to  endanger  my  tranquillity. 

No,  brother,  answered  I,  not  a  tear— a  sigh, 
perhaps. 

Young  ladies  pique  themselves  upon  fidelity 
in  their  first  loves. 

Fear  nothing  from  my  romance,  dear  bro- 
ther ;  I  could  not  promise  where  a  promise  was 
never  asked,  nor  am  I  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  changeable  nature  of  opinion  as  to  burthen 
myself  with  the  faithful  vow. 

I  should  have  been  unhappy  to  have  my  sis- 
ter, from  the  indulgence  of  some  fond  idea,  ca- 
pable of  rejecting  establishments  calculated  to 
make  her  happy. 

Is  this  a  general  observation,  brother,  or  have 
you  had  the  goodness  to  provide  for  a  beloved 
sister  ? 

Not  quite  so ;  but  I  would  have  her  see  with 
an  unclouded  eye,  and  judge  with  an  unbiassed 
mind. 

Thank  you,  brother. 

Sir  Everard  Moreton  is  dead.  After  a  decent 
time,  my  young  friend  has  promised  me  a  visit. 
It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  but  he  may  see 
something  in  my  sister  which  her  brother  sees. 

Is  the  picture  a  likeness,  which  you  drew  of 
him  in  your  letters  from  Paris  ? 

A  tolerable  resemblance,  as  far  as  it  reaches. 

And  could  you  recommend  the  original  of 
such  a  picture  to  your  sister  ? 

Something,  I  hope,  may  be  forgiven  to  a 
young,  rich,  amorous,  high-spirited  Englishman 
of  quality. 

I  had  rather  not  have  the  necessity  of  forgive- 
ness. My  system  on  this  subject,  however,  lies 
in  little  compass.  So  long  as  I  think  of  Wallace 
as  I  think  of  him  now,  so  long  as  my  heart  tells 
me  it  prefers  him  to  every  other  man,  no  other 
man  shall  obtain  me;  but  if  your  knight,  or 
any  other,  can  by  good  and  lawful  means  trans- 
fer these  feelings  and  sentiments  to  himself, 
and  if  such  a  man  also  should  have  your  re- 
commendation, dear  brother,  I  think  I  should 
pay  a  proper  regard  to  it. 

So,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  ended  this  conver- 
sation, and  so  must  end  this  letter ;  hoping  that 
I  shall  very  soon  see  you  here,  which,  I  assure 
you,  I  desire,  even  to  longing. 

In  a  few  days  my  uncle  quits  this  house  for 
a  pretty  little  country  box,  about  half  a  mile 
off,  giving  up  this  house  and  the  business  to  my 
brother.  My  aunt  goes  with  my  uncle,  so  that 
I  am  to  be  lady-president  here.  Assure  your- 
self I  will  be  a  kind  hostess.  Yours, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Edwards  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Ie  I  had  nothing  more  to  plead,  my  dear 
Miss  Lamounde,  than  the  common  pleas  of 
careless  correspondents,  for  suffering  three  of 
your  letters  to  remain  unanswered,  I  should  ill 
deserve  your  friendship  or  future  regard  j  but 
Mr  Edwards,  my  excellent  more  than  father, 
has  finished  a  long  and  painful  sickness,  by 
death.  It  is  not  a  week  since  he  died  in  my 
arms,  blessing  me  with  his  last  breath,  and  con- 
juring me  to  continue  with  my  dear  mother, 
and  be  her  comfort  and  consolation,  till  Heaven 
pleased  to  call  her  to  a  similar  fate. 

This  solemn  scene  of  closing  mortality  in  my 
view,  I  have  been  able,  indeed,  to  weep  for 
your  perplexities  and  distresses,  but  not  to  en- 
joy your  livelier  scenes,  comic  as  they  are. 

The  effusions  of  so  sad  a  mind  as  I  possess  at 
present,  may  give  you  pain,  but  cannot  give 
you  pleasure.  Indulge  me,  therefore,  in  silence 
a  little  time,  and  continue  your  friendship  and 
correspondence,  which  will  be  ever  blessings  to 
your 

Paulina  Edwards. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

On  Board  the  Caithness,  at  Sea. 

I  am  now  preparing  to  relate  to  my  friend, 
most  truly,  all  the  circumstances  which  lately 
obtained  me  the  honour  of  the  world's  notice, 
meaning  by  the  world,  a  small  number  of  my 
neighbours,  as  most  people  mean. 

It  was  my  custom  to  rise  with  the  sun,  that 
I  might  enjoy  its  earliest  and  most  cheering 
beams,  and  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  into  the  coun- 
try— most  commonly,  indeed,  to  a  beautiful 
grove,  a  short  mile  east  of  the  town,  the  favour- 
ite walk  of  Miss  Lamounde. 

Entering  this  grove  early  one  morning  in 
August,*  I  saw  a  bulky  gentleman,  by  his  dress 
a  sea  captain,  snoring  with  great  emphasis 
amongst  the  trees.  Not  to  disturb  him,  I  turn- 
ed my  steps  to  another  part  of  the  grove.  Pre- 
sently came  in  staggering  another  sea-captain, 
who  shook  the  sleeping  gentleman  outrageously. 
—Devil  burn  ye  now,  my  dear,  says  he,  but  get 
up,  and  when  I've  given  you  a  ball,  you'll  be 
after  sleeping  sound  enough. 

The  fat  gentleman  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  discern  objects  distinctly, 
The  muckle  deil  gang  awa  wi'  ye  doun  Inver- 
lochy,  says  he,  for  a  loitering  loon  !  Whare  hae 
ye  been,  mon,  these  twa  hours  ?  Lig  ye  dowTn, 
mon,  and  sleep  a  spell. 

No,  by  Jasus,  says  the  other;  and  I'll  not 
sleep  in  this  world  till  I  have  sent  you  into  the 
next ;  so  rise,  and  let's  have  a  cannonade. 


*  A  misprint,  it  must  be  supposed,  for  February.  Ed. 
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Gin  you're  in  sic  muckle  hurry  to  gang  to 
the  deil,  take  ye're  groond,  mon,  and  fire  awa. 

After  a  few  efforts,  the  Scotsman  rose,  and 
the  Irishman,  reeling  twenty  paces  back,  fired 
his  pistol,  the  ball  of  which  tore  off  the  bark  of 
a  tree  near  the  place  where  I  stood,  forty  de- 
grees at  least  from  the  line  of  direction  to  his 
mark.  The  Scotsman  struck  his  pistol,  which 
missed  fire.  The  Irishman  fired  again.  His  an- 
tagonist struck  his  other  pistol,  which  missed 
fire  also.  Enraged  at  this,  he  threw  it  at  the  Hi- 
bernian's head,  crying,  Dom  ye,  mon,  tak  it  aw 
together. 

By  my  shoul,  my  dear,  says  the  Irishman, 
drawing  his  hanger,  we  must  end  the  combat 
with  the  sword.— The  Scot  drew  his  also,  and 
staggered  to  meet  him,  but  stumbled  over  a 
stump,  fell  heavily  down,  and  cut  his  leg  with 
his  own  hanger.— And  are  you  there,  my  dear  ? 
cries  the  Hibernian.  And  are  you  after  dying 
without  being  killed?  By  Jasus,  now,  it's  nothing 
but  a  trick  to  save  your  life  ;  but  it  won't  do. 

The  Irishman  was  in  earnest.  He  came  there 
to  kill  his  antagonist,  and  thought  of  nothing  else. 
He  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  and  I  believe  in- 
deed it  would  have  been  the  stroke  of  fate  to  the 
poor  Scot,  if  I  had  not  run  at  the  instant  and 
averted  the  blow,  by  a  smart  rap  with  my  walk- 
ing-cane upon  the  Hibernian's  elbow.  The 
hanger  fell  from  his  hand,  and,  in  stooping  to 
recover  it,  he  fell  also. 

Gentlemen,  says  I,  securing  both  the  wea- 
pons, you  are  my  prisoners.  I  am  a  constable, 
bound  to  preserve  the  king's  peace. 

By  Jasus,  says  the  Irishman,  but  I  will 
squeeze  your  soul  to  tinder.  Do  you  know  who 
you  are  talking  to  ?  A  free-born  Irishman  ?— 
and  we  have  a  king  of  our  own,  and  a  parlia- 
ment too,  honey ;  and  the  devil  of  any  other 
law  that  we  will  submit  to  at  all  at  all. 

Hoot  awa,  mon,  answers  the  Scot ;  ken  ye 
what  ye're  gabbling  aboot  ?  Isnat  King  George 
king  of  England  and  Ireland  too  ? 

The  devil  burn  the  Irishman,  answers  the 
other,  that  cares  who  is  King  of  England  at  all. 

If,  says  I,  you  were  a  subject  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  you  must  obey  the  laws  of  England 
whilst  you  are  in  it ;  so  I  must  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  go  quietly  to  your  quarters,  and,  when 
you  have  slept,  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to 
restore  your  hangers ;  and  I  hope  you  will  think 
no  more  of  your  difference.  . 

You  spake  vary  weel,  says  the  Scot,  and  1  be- 
lieve ye're  a  gude  chiel,  that  has  saved  one  or 
twa  o'  our  lives.  By  Saint  Andrew,  noo,  Cap- 
tain MacNallin,  punch  and  a  whore  ha  been 
too  many  for  baith  our  wits.  Come  alan^,  and 
you,  friend,  (tome,)  will  gang  too  ;  for  I  se  na 
part  wi'  ye  till  I  ken  ye  beetter— for,  dom  the 
Scot  that's  bleend  tull  a  kindness.  ' 

Hear,  you  dog  of  a  constable,  cries  the  Irish- 
man, would  you  be  after  leading  MacNallin  a 


prisoner  from  the  field  of  battle  ?  Let  Scotland 
yield  to  arbitrary  power — I  demand  my  arms. 

I  have  no  desire  to  offend,  or  offer  an  insult 
to  any  gentleman,  answered  I ;  I  only  wish  to 
keep  the  peace. 

That's  aw  reet,  says  the  Scot,  taking  his 
hanger,  and  putting  it  in  the  scabbard.  The 
Hibernian  did  the  same,  and  we  set  out  peace- 
ably together  towards  the  town. 

On  the  road,  I  learnt  that  these  two  com- 
batants had  been  drinking  all  night,  and,  in- 
stead of  going  to  bed,  had  agreed  to  seek  a 
nymph,  had  quarrelled  about  the  right  of  prior 
occupancy,  had  gone  each  to  his  lodgings  for 
pistols,  which  the  Scotsman  had  forgot  to  load 
or  prime,  and  had  appointed  the  grove  to  end 
the  quarrel. 

We  had  not  advanced  half  way  before  these 
gentlemen  found  themselves  deep  in  politics, 
which  they  treated  as  drunken  people  usually 
do,  with  little  sense,  and  great  intemperance  of 
tongue.  At  length  they  had  recourse  to  national 
aspersions,  which  neither  were  in  a  temper  to 
brook  ;  so,  without  more  ceremony,  out  flew  the 
hangers,  which  I  strove  to  beat  down  with  my 
cane.  The  affronted  Irishman  turned  his  ven- 
geance upon  me,  and  gave  me  a  cut  upon  the 
left  side  with  a  hearty  good- will,  for  it  went 
through  my  clothes  an  inch  deep  into  the  flesh. 
Man  never  thinks  of  two  things  at  once.  I 
thought  only  of  the  savage  brutality  of  the 
wound,  and  not  of  the  drunkenness  which  oc- 
casioned it,  and,  in  the  extreme  of  anger,  struck 
him  with  my  cane  so  forcibly  upon  the  right 
arm,  that  I  broke  it  a  little  below  the  elbow. 
His  weapon  dropped,  I  seized  and  threw  it  into 
the  Mersey,  from  which  we  were  now  not  more 
than  thirty  yards  distant.  The  Scotsman  toss- 
ed his  there  also,  crying,  Dom  ye  baith — ye 
wull  do  nae  mair  mischief  in  this  world. 

MacNallin  had  reeled  to  a  bank,  swearing  re- 
venge upon  my  damned  constableship ;  but  Cap- 
tain Islay,  that  was  the  Scotch  gentleman's  name, 
now  saw  the  blood  streaming  in  great  profusion 
from  my  wound,  and  had  sense  enough  to  see 
the  immediate  necessity  of  a  surgeon ;  so,  taking 
me  under  the  arm,  we  went  into  the  town,  the 
captain  endeavouring  to  persuade  me  to  be  dress- 
ed at  his  lodgings. 

But  I  thought  I  should  die,  my  dear  Holman ; 
and— shall  I  confess  my  weakness?—!  long- 
ed to  be  pitied  in  dying  by  Miss  Lamounde. 
The  captain  attended  me  home,  therefore,  and 
having  delivered  me  to  the  care  of  the  coach- 
man, the  only  servant  up,  he  himself  went  to 
our  most  celebrated  surgeon,  returned  with  him, 
and  would  not  leave  me  till  he  had  seen  my 
wound  dressed. 

Before  this  business  was  finished,  Mr  La- 
mounde was  raised,  and  came  to  my  room.  He 
did  not  at  first  see  the  captain,  and  began  ask- 
ing me  for  reasons  and  causes,  which  pain  not 
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permitting  me  to  answer  instantly,  he  began 
supposing,  after  his  manner,  that  I  had  been 
raking  all  night ;  not  ill-naturedly,  but  by  way 
of  triumph  over  my  immaculate  virtue — when 
the  captain  roared  out — Hawd  your  gabble,  Paul; 
ye  speir  nothing  o*  the  business ;  the  lad  has  been 
saving  my  life,  and  MacNallin's  neck  fra'  a  hal- 
ter:  For  ye  mun  ken,  after  you  left  us  last  night, 
MacNaliin  and  I  stayed  another  bowl,  and  ane 
more :  so  when  the  punch  had  taken  awa  aw 
our  understanding,  we  quarrelled,  and  steered 
to  the  grove,  to  kill  one  anaither,  and  this  bra' 
lad  preveented  it,  for  which  MacNaliin  had  lik 
to  ha'  cut  him  doon :  But  the  mon  has  got  a 
broken  arm ;  and  faith  I  mun  gang  to  take  care 
of  the  fou,  for  he  has  no  brains  to  luk  tull  him- 
sell. 

When  the  dressing  was  finished,  and  the  cap- 
tain gone,  Mr  Paul  Lamounde  kindly  ordered 
me  a  very  good  apartment  one  pair  of  stairs 
lower ;  and,  indeed,  had  I  been  heir  to  the  house, 
I  could  not  have  had  more  indulgent  treatment. 
Unfortunately  an  intermittent  seized  me,  which 
delayed  the  cure  of  my  wound,  and  brought  me 
to  an  extremity  of  weakness. 

It  was  a  fortnight  before  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Lamounde,  who  was  on  a  visit 
at  Kirkham  ;  but,  to  make  me  amends,  Madame 
Lamounde,  the  aunt,  visited  me  every  day,  and 
took  such  extraordinary  pains  about  me,  that  the 
servants  began  to  talk.  It  is  true,  this  lady  had 
taken  into  her  head  the  extraordinary  fancy  of 
being  married,  and  had  done  me  the  honour  to 
believe  I  should  make  her  a  loving  husband.  As 
she  is  a  lady  of  great  decorum,  it  was  an  opera- 
tion of  three  months,  the  communication  of  this 
fancy  to  me ;  and  a  very  troublesome  operation 
it  was  on  both  sides.  I  was  obliged  to  put  on 
the  semblance  of  stupidity  ;  she  to  overstep  the 
maiden  bounds  of  modesty. 

The  innate  benevolence  of  Miss  Lamounde 
brought  her  to  see  me  as  soon  as  she  returned ; 
I  was  not  apprized  of  her  coming.  Weak,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  it  was  too  much  for  me  :  I 
had  nearly  fallen  from  my  chair ;  she  support- 
ed me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  before  my  senses  had 
fully  recovered  from  their  trance,  and  did  some- 
thing— I  know  not  what — for  which  she  chid 
me.  I  forbore  the  guilt  of  words,  and  she  for- 
gave. 

But  things  were  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Wil- 
liam, the  coachman,  had  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  how  the  people  talked  about  me  and  ma- 
dam, and  how  some  officious  body  had  carried 
it  to  master.  This  accounted  for  Mr  Lamounde's 
not  having  called  upon  me  for  two  or  three  days 
past,  and  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  a  disagree- 
able eclaircissement. 

Miss  Lamounde,  on  the  next  visit,  saw  my 
spirits  labouring  with  oppression,  and  had  the 
goodness  to  sympathize,  and  even  to  discover 
some  little  marks  of  tenderness.  I  presumed  to 
kiss  her  hand  for  one  expression  of  kindness,  at 


the  instant  Sally  entered,  Madam  Lamounde's 
maid.  Miss  Lamounde  took  leave,  desiring  me 
to  get  well,  and  remember  her  advice.  Sally 
gave  me  a  look  peculiarly  expressive,  that  seem- 
ed to  say,  Oh ! — so  it  is — is  it  ?  I  preserved,  howr- 
ever,  a  perfect  composure,  which  laid  Sally  un- 
der the  necessity  of  trying  her  own  eloquence  to 
bring  me  to  shame. 

No  wonder,  Mr  Wallace,  you  holds  up  your 
head  above  poor  sarvants,  when  mistresses  con- 
descends to  

To  what,  Mrs  Tresset  ? 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  sarvants  have 
neither  eyes  nor  ears ;  but,  I  assure  you,  they 
have,  and  all  their  other  senses,  as  well  as  mis- 
tresses. 

What  then,  Mrs  Tresset  ? 

I  don't  say  that  young  men  are  to  be  blamed 
that  goes  about  to  mend  their  conditions ;  for 
everybody  would  mend  their  conditions  if  they 
could,  and  yet  nobody  can  say  what  will — and 
what  won't ;  for  all's  not  gold  that  glistens,  and 
good  wives  aren't  to  be  made  of  silks  and  sat- 
tens. 

I  wish,  Mrs  Tresset,  you  would  speak  to  be 
understood. 

So  I  does — but  nobody's  so  blind  as  them  that 
won't  see — and  everybody's  apt  to  forget  what 
they  have  been,  when  they  gets  above  their 
sphere. 

You  are  above  my  understanding,  Mrs  Tres- 
set :  I  wish  you  would  speak  plain,  or  not  at 
all. 

God  help  us — we  was  always  proud  enough, 
and  see  how  snappish  we  get ! 

If  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  to  abuse  me,  Mrs 
Tresset,  you  are  kindly  welcome  :  take  your 
fill. 

Me  abuse  you,  Mr  Wallace  !  me — that  al- 
ways takes  your  part — and  that  have  tended 
you  here  day  and  night ! — but  so  it  is  to  have  to 
do  with  ungrateful  people.  All  that  poor  sar- 
vants do  stands  for  nothing,  when  old  mistresses, 
and  young  mistresses  

I  thank  you  for  your  care,  Mrs  Tresset ;  but 
I  wish  you  had  less  impertinence.  What's  the 
conduct  of  your  mistresses  to  you  ? 

What!  when  they  behave  ridiculously !  every- 
body sees  how  ridiculous  Madam  has  been  ever 
since  you  have  been  ill ;  and,  for  aught  I  see, 
Miss  is  made  of  the  same  stuff. 

Hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  Mrs  Tresset, 
or  walk  out  of  the  room.  The  tongue  that  dares 
to  calumniate  your  excellent  young  lady,  ought 
to  be  plucked  out  for  an  example  to  evil  speak- 
ers. 

Mrs  Tresset  turned  pale  with  rage. — Don't  go 
about  for  to  say  that  I  calumniates  my  young 
lady,  answered  she,  or  my  old  lady  either :  I 
scorn  your  words ;  but  I  know  my  own  know. 
So,  since  you  be  proud — take  your  own  way — 
whereas  I  might  have  been  a  friend.  Thank  God, 
some  people  aren't  so  soon  set  up  as  some  people, 
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God  help  us— if  pride  was  to  govern  us  all  I— 
Away  went  the  meek  and  humble  Sarah. 

I  laid  myself  down  upon  the  couch  ;  a  mul- 
titude of  indistinct  and  rapid  ideas  crowded  into 
my  mind  ;  they  agitated  and  wearied  me.  Un- 
able to  disentangle  the  chaos,  or  bear  the  tu- 
mult, I  tried  to  sleep,  and  obtained  at  length  a 
gentle  slumber. 

I  was  but  just  risen  from  the  couch  when 
Captain  Islay  called  in. — My  dear  boy,  says  he, 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  much  better.  That 
sneaking  dog,  MacNallin,  has  sailed  with  ma- 
lice in  his  heart  against  you,  for  having  prevent- 
ed mischief.  I  wull  sail  in  six  days — but  I  can- 
na  gang  wi  true  content,  till  I  ha'  been  gratefu' 
to  the  lad  who  saved  my  lief. 

I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it,  captain  :  it  is 
a  little  service  I  shall  always  reflect  upon  with 
pleasure,  s. 

So  wull  I,  my  bra'  cheel ;  but  I  wull  think 
on't  wi  mare  delect,  gin  I'm  allowed  to  reward 
it. 

And  I  with  less. 

Luk  ye,  says  he,  I  am  Captain  Fatrick  Islay, 
born  and  bred  in  the  Highlands  o'  Scotland ;  one 
that  never  suffers  the  loon  that  wrangs  me  to  get 
awa'  with  impunity ;  nor  the  lad  that  serves  me 
withoot  acknowledgment.  Yesterday  I  dined  at 
Wilson's,  the  lawyer's,  wha'  speered  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  foolish  business  with  MacNallin. 
I  hate  a  lie— so  I  told  the  hale  truth.  He  said 
a  particular  occasion  made  him  acquainted  with 
ye ;  that  he  did  na  ken  hoo  ye  got  into  a  ser- 
vant's condition,  probably  by  misfortune ;  for 
that  ye  united  the  manners  of  a  jontleman,  and 
the  learning  of  a  scholar,  with  as  honest,  as  kind, 
and  benevolent  a  heart,  as  ever  warmed  a  human 
bosom.  Noo,  Wallace,  withoot  a  leetel  ambition, 
a  young  fellow  is  na  worth  a  bawbee  ;  and  it  is 
na  consonant  to  the  nature  o'  things  for  a  chiel 
o'  your  erudition  to  serve  in  sic  a  post.  Gin 
you've  any  prospect  by  land,  I  ha'  three  or  four 
hundred  poonds  English  ligging  idle,  and  it  is 
at  your  service  wi'  all  my  heart.  Or  gin  you'll 
mak  trial  of  a  sea-faring  life,  gang  the  voyage 
with  me :  the  ship  and  cargo  are  all  my  ain, 
boy.  Fifteen  years  I  have  ganged  fra'  port  to 
port,  buying  and  selling,  and  doing  what  I  leek. 
When  I  am  at  sea  I  have  books  and  ease — ra- 
ther too  much  :  but  I  grow  into  years ;  the  gout 
batters  my  carcase,  and  I  want  an  understand- 
ing freend,  wi'  a  heart  o'  kindness,  to  associate 
with.  I  ha'  naither  wife  nor  bairn,  and  ha'  got 
together  a  decent  speel  for  age  and  infirmity. 
It  may  be,  this  shall  be  my  last  voyage.  Gin 
you  Wull  bear  a  hand,  I  promise  you,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  ye  wull  ha'  na  occasion 
to  repent  it. 

I  know  not,  answered  I,  how  I  can  possibly 
deserve  your  favours.  My  ignorance  will  ren- 
der me  useless. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  captain  informed  me 


his  accounts  fatigued  him,  and  he  had  more 
than  once  thought  of  taking  out  a  clerk  ;  But 
what,  says  he,  is  a  mere  clerk  to  a  confidential 
friend  ?— He  said  many  flattering  things  on  this 
head,  and  I  became  really  inclined  to  embrace 
his  proposal ;  but  Miss  Lamounde  !  Holman — 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  determine  to  go,  although 
I  saw,  but  too  plainly,  it  was  improper  to  stay. 
Thanking  the  captain,  therefore,  most  sincere- 
ly, I  begged  a  day  or  two  to  consider  of  it,  with 
which  he  acquiesced,  and  for  the  present  took  his 

But  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  consider,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  resolve.  Like  many  other 
christian  sinners,  I  saw  the  right  path,  but  had 
too  much  weakness  to  overcome  the  obstructions 
that  lay  in  the  road  to  it.  Mrs  Tresset  had  the 
goodness  to  assist  my  determination.  She  came 
in  the  evening  to  inform  me,  that  though  I  had 
used  her  very  ill  in  the  morning,  she  would  shew 
me  she  did  not  bear  malice ;  for  to  forget  and 
to  forgive  was  like  a  Christian.  Then,  in  a  tone 
at  once  querulous  and  spiteful,  she  told  me  what 
a  rumpus  there  was  in  the  house.  How  folks 
talked  of  Madam,  and  how  Miss  came  in  for  her 
share  ;  how  old  master  had  heard  all  about  it ; 
how  he  was  sullen  and  glumpish,  and  never 
spoke  to  the  ladies  all  day.  How  Miss  pretend- 
ed to  have  the  head-ache,  and  was  gone  crying 
to  bed.  How  it  was  all  over  Liverpool,  and 
would  be  all  over  the  whole  world  in  a  week ;  and 
finally,  how  foolish  it  was  to  court  out  of  one's 
own  sphere. 

If,  says  I,  in  a  rage  I  was  unable  to  suppress, 
if  your  innocent  young  mistress  is  talked  of,  it 
is  owing  to  your  lying  and  malignant  tongue— 
and  it  is  well  for  you,  you  are  a  woman.  Had 
a  man  dared  it— But  go— go— lest  I  forget  your 
sex,  and  treat  you  as  you  deserve. 

If  ever  I  speak  to  you  again,  says  she,  1 11  be 
burnt ! 

High  as  my  anger  was,  it  soon  gave  way  to 
grief.  Miss  Lamounde  traduced,  and  traduced 
for  me  !  this  injury,  as  far  as  possible,  I  must 
repair :  there  is  but  one  way  ;  I  must  see  her 
no  more :  I  must  not  wait  for  explanations.  I 
must  give  the  most  decisive  proof  that  she  is 
calumniated ;  and  sure  it  is  most  decisive  to  go ; 
for  who  runs  away  from  fortune  and  felicity,  if 
there  is  any  probable  prospectof  obtaining  them  ? 

This  train  of  thought  I  continued  till  mid- 
night ;  then  rose,  and  wrote  three  letters— one 
to  Miss  Lamounde— the  other  to  the  uncle  and 
aunt :  they  are  not  worth  transcribing ;  you  will 
guess  their  purport.  After  I  had  finished  these, 
I  put  all  my  worldly  possessions  into  a  trunk, 
and  William,  the  coachman,  being  now  up,  I 
informed  him  I  was  dismissed  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  begged  his  assistance  to  carry  my  trunk 
to  a  certain  public-house  upon  the  dock,  near 
which  I  knew  the  Caithness  lay. 

Master  Wallace,  says  William,  I'm  sorry  you 
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be  going,  damn  me,  if  I  an  t;  for,  though  you 
be  proud,  you  be  civil,  and  had  rather  do  a  body 
a  good  turn  than  an  ill  one. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  treated  Wil- 
liam with  a  dram,  gave  him  the  letters,  which 
he  promised  to  deliver  faithfully,  and  then  went 
on  board  the  vessel  to  wait  the  captain's  coming. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  me,  and  received  me 
with  the  greatest  appearance  of  pleasure;  as- 
signed me  a  small  cabin  adjoining  his  own,  and 
ordered  the  sailors  to  treat  me  as  himself. 

We  set  sail  the  third  morning  after,  and  I 
found  myself  greatly  refreshed  by  the  sea- 
breezes  ;  indeed,  I  had  grown  stronger  ever  since 
I  came  on  board.  I  was  pleased  with  everything 
but  the  leaving  Miss  Lamounde  ;  and  most  with 
that,  whenever  my  heart  would  permit  me  to 
exult  in  the  idea  of  having  acted  with  a  proper 
portion  of  honour  and  delicacy. 

The  captain  and  I  sat  down  in  the  evening  to 
our  principal  repast,  and  seasoned  it  with  self- 
congratulation  on  the  happiness  each  proposed 
in  the  friendship  of  the  other.  The  captain  sa- 
crificed at  least  a  bottle  upon  the  occasion,  and 
shewed  me  that  he  was  a  sensible  man,  and  joy- 
ous companion. — Maister  Wallace,  says  he,  ken 
ye  what  the  worthy  citizens  of  Liverpool  are 
aboot  ?  raising  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Cap- 
tain Islay,  for  kidnapping  a  mon  that  froze  auld 
men's  hearts,  and  thawed  auld  women's.  An- 
cient virginity,  they  trust,  may  now  rest  satis- 
fied with  censorial  dignity ;  and  maiden  affec- 
tions return  under  the  guidance  of  authority. 
Ken  ye  this  terrible  mon  ? 

I  answered,  no. 

They  call  him  James  Wallace,  says  the  cap- 
tain. 

I  could  not  suppress  the  rising  sigh,  dear 
Holman,  and  begged  the  captain  would  spare 
me  upon  that  subject. 

Weel,  says  he,  gin  ye're  sa  delicate,  I'se  say 
na  mair.  Love  is  na  to  be  jested  with,  lik  a 
profane  subject ;  but  what  wull  I  dee  wi  a  let- 
ter directed  to  the  said  James  Wallace,  which  I 
got  last  night  fra  a  Miss  Lamounde  ? 

Give  it  me,  dear  captain. 

When  a  mon  renoonces  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties o'  this  wicked  world,  he  ought  to  flee  temp- 
tation. 

Alas  !  I  have  fled  it. 

The  captain  gave  me  the  letter.  I  send  you 
a  copy.  The  dear  original  shall  never  be  out  of 
my  possession. 

When  I  had  read  my  letter,  some  dozen  times, 
I  asked  the  captain  how  he  came  by  it  ? 

Ye  mun  know,  says  he,  that  Paul  Lamounde 
and  I  are  intimate  freends ;  but  we  have  culti- 
vated that  freendship  mostly  at  taverns ;  be- 
cause in  private  hooses  one  is  fettered  and  plagued 
wi'  your  domned  politeness  ;  and,  lik  your  Shen- 
stone,  I  ay  foond  my  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 
I  supped  with  him  last  night  at  the  Talbot,  and 


we  ootstayed  the  rest  of  the  company ;  when 
Paul  himself  gave  me  the  letter,  and  desired  his 
love  to  you,  wished  you  a  good  voyage,  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare  always. 

I  told  him  the  motives  which  had  induced  me 
to  wish  to  carry  you  with  me,  and  desired  his 
opinion  of  you. 

You  must  have  observed,  says  he,  if  sickness 
had  not  altered  his  features,  that  the  fellow  is 
almost  ' '  damned  in  a  fair  face" — and  to  tell  you 
a  secret,  which  is  spreading  apace  all  over  this 
good  town,  both  my  sister  and  my  niece  found 
it  to  their  liking.  Now  this  is  an  accomplish- 
ment no  master  of  a  family  would  desire  in  a 
male  servant,  being  apt  to  create  confusion  among 
the  females.  The  young  man  has,  moreover,  a 
sound  understanding,  and,  I  suppose,  a  large 
stock  of  integrity.  The  fellow  has  damn'd  fine 
sensibilities  too,  and  a  nice  notion  of  honour ; 
but  his  greatest  extravagance  is  a  romantic  be- 
nevolence ;  a  folly  of  the  first  magnitude,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  In  short,  the 
young  man's  qualities  are  all  misplaced.  They 
would  be  damned  good  ornaments  to  accompany 
a  star  and  garter ;  but  in  a  footman  are  ridicu- 
lous and  outre.  

This  instant  we  are  hailed  by  a  homeward 
bound  vessel.  I  had  much  to  say  of  the  cap- 
tain's kindness  and  attention  to  me,  and  of  my 
own  tranquillity  and  ease,  one  subject  except- 
ed, of  which  I  think  too  often  ;  but  must  make 
this  up  directly  to  accompany  the  captain's  let- 
ters to  England. 

Dear  friend  of  my  heart,  adieu. 

James  Wallace. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Liverpool,  March  20,  1788. 

I  have  your  melancholy  letter,  my  dear  Miss 
Edwards,  and  am  truly  sorry  for  the  occasion. 
The  loss  of  such  a  friend  must  be  sensibly  felt 
by  a  grateful  heart,  and  yours  is  grateful.  May 
I  ask,  Paulina,  if  this  loss  is  aggravated  by  too 
slender  circumstances  ?  If  so,  I  claim  the  dear- 
est privilege  of  friendship. 

It  is  now  a  month  since  the  vessel  sailed  which 
carried  away  the  preceptor,  who  taught  me  the 
proper  use  of  fortune.  To  you,  Paulina,  and 
Miss  Thurl,  I  own  his  memory  is  most  dear  to 
me,  and  I  own  it  without  a  blush,  for  goodness 
gave  birth  to  the  affection  :  of  him,  therefore, 
I  can  write  no  more ;  to  that  Heaven,  who  in- 
spires his  virtues,  I  commit  him. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  feels  his  loss.  My 
brother  was  so  pleased  with  his  character  and 
behaviour  at  Abbeville,  that  he  destined  him  his 
confidential  clerk ;  to  say  the  truth,  my  dear,  I 
believe  that  he  might  pursue  his  own  taste  for 
pleasure  with  greater  confidence ;  for  I  can  per- 
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ceive,  by  the  efftisions  which  escape  my  brother, 
that  he  would  be  extremely  glad  to  indulge  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis. 

You  talk,  says  my  uncle  to  him  one  day, 
when  he  had  been  expressing  his  regret  and  the 
cause  of  it — You  talk  like  a  young  man  who 
trembles  for  his  pleasures.  I  watched  my  clerks 
into  honesty. 

I  own,  says  my  brother,  I  had  rather  be  spared 
the  trouble. 

Alas,  poor  young  gentleman  !  You  must,  how- 
ever, take  the  trouble,  or  the  consequences ;  but, 
without  perpetual  inspection,  no  clerk,  I  think, 
is  fit  to  be  trusted. 

If  there  were,  I  presume  you  would  allow 
Wallace  to  be  one  ? 

Yes,  answers  my  uncle,  the  young  fellow 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  vanity  of  integrity  as 
much  as  any  man. 

Vanity,  sir ! 

Yes,  fool — vanity.  No  man  moves  without 
a  reason,  nor  runs  without  a  passion. 

What  is  vanity,  dear  uncle  ? 

The  itch,  dear  nephew,  scratched  by  flattery ; 
and  so  obstinate,  the  whole  materia  medica  af- 
fords no  specific  for  its  cure. 

This  is  satire,  sir,  not  definition. 

Well— I  define  it  to  be  the  universal  cause  of 
all  things  done  by  man  or  woman. 

Good  !  says  my  brother ;  your  moral  meta- 
physics lie  in  small  compass.  Is  ambition,  is 
avarice,  nothing  ? 

Not  nothing — but  begotten  and  born  of  va- 
nity. Peep  into  thy  own  brain,  thou  wilt  find 
her  mounted  upon  the  pineal  gland ;  mark  her 
steps  needfully,  you  may  trace  her  going  to 
church. 

Is  my  uncle  logical  in  his  conclusions,  Pau- 
lina ?  Do  you  recognize  this  active  agent  every- 
where ? 

Miss  Thurl  had  the  goodness  to  pay  me  a 
visit,  almost  as  soon  as  my  uncle  and  aunt  had 
retired  to  their  country-house ;  and  but  for  an 
accident  that  was  very  likely  to  happen,  we 
should  have  passed  our  days  in  tolerable  tran- 
quillity. 

But  to  see  Miss  Thurl,  and  not  to  love  her, 

E roved  to  my  brother  an  impossible  thing.  She 
as  beauty,  wit,  grace,  and  good-humour;  twelve 
thousand  pounds  left  her  by  her  aunt,  and  is 
the  daughter  of  Squire  Thurl  of  Kirkham.  All 
these  qualities  are  sufficient  to  engage  love,  and 
some  of  them  to  check  presumption.  My  bro- 
ther, indeed,  has  good  sense,  some  eloquence, 
and  a  polite  address ;  but  he  has  a  sort  of  mo- 
desty, which  sometimes  proves  an  enemy  to 
great  undertakings ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  most  young  gentlemen  get  rid  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  He  does  not  believe  his 
person  and  merit  to  be  such,  that  a  young  lady 
cannot  see  him  without  being  enamoured.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  the  all-accomplished  Miss  Thurl 


must  look  down  upon  a  merchant ;  and,  form- 
ed as  she  is  to  give  dignity  to  rank,  he  confesses, 
with  a  sigh,  it  is  almost  pity  she  should  not. 

I  am  his  confidante,  Paulina ;  to  me  he  im- 
parts his  hopes,  which  are  few,  and  his  fears, 
which  are  without  number.  I  am  hers  also,  and 
know  she  does  not  despise  my  brother ;  though 
far  enough,  at  present,  from  thinking  of  him 
but  as  the  brother  of  Miss  Lamounde.  I,  for 
my  part,  will  leave  this  delicate  affair  to  its  own 
progress  ;  and  will  neither  become  the  persecu- 
tor of  my  friend  for  the  sake  of  my  brother,  nor 
will  ever  betray  a  sentiment  to  him,  should  she 
trust  me  with  any,  such  excepted,  as  she  herself 
might  speak  to  him  without  impeachment  of  her 
delicacy. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  spent  three  hours 
after  supper,  I  believe,  the  most  exquisitely  plea- 
sing my  brother  had  ever  known.  My  sweet 
friend  was  all  herself,  and  supported  her  share 
of  the  conversation  with  such  spirit,  good  sense, 
and  sweetness,  had  displayed  a  succession  of 
sentiments  so  void  of  pride,  that  my  brother  was 
convinced  she  must  be  uniformly  good  and  per- 
fect, and  that  cruelty  could  have  no  part  in  her 
composition.  This  comfortable  conclusion  he 
communicated  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  with 
it  his  resolution  to  speak  or  die. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, my  brother  thoughtful,  and  bent  upon  the 
execution  of  his  bold  design,  if  he  could  any 
how  get  rid  of  his  sister.  Fortune  favours  the 
bold.  A  servant  came ;  a  gentleman  desired  to 
see  me. 

Then,  as  Miss  Thurl  informs  me,  she  saw  my 
brother's  perturbations  increase.  She  saw  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  alcove,  as  if  desirous  to  en- 
ter. She  felt  also  his  trembling  hand,  and  sus- 
pected his  fluttering  heart :  The  wicked  wanton- 
ness of  woman  tempted  her  to  see  how  ridicu- 
lous love  could  make  a  man  of  sense ;  so  she 
walked  composedly  into  the  alcove,  and  took  her 
seat. 

My  brother's  tremulation  was  now  greater 
than  ever.  He  looked  as  he  would  speak,  but 
no  sound  issued  from  his  lips.  At  length  he 
took  the  fair  lady  by  the  hand,  and,  having  com- 
municated to  it  a  part  of  its  own  paralytic  af- 
fection, he  raised  his  timid  eyes  to  hers,  and 
said,  Madam— Miss  Thurl— I  hope— I  humbly 
hope  

It  was  not/ Miss  Thud's  business,  you  know, 
to  comply  with  hopes  before  they  were  express- 
ed ;  so,  withdrawing  her  hand  gently  from  his, 
and  pointing  to  a  fantastical  ornament  in  a  neigh- 
bouring garden,  inquired  what  it  was. 

My  brother  did  not  hear  the  question ;  he 
only  felt  the  hand  withdrawn,  and  the  shock  in 
consequence ;  so  answered  the  inquiry  thus : 
The  presumption,  madam — I  own  the  presump- 
tion— but  your  goodness,  Miss  Thurl — When 
you  consider  the  perfect  respect — almost  to  ado- 
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ration— you  will  not  punish  that  presumption 
as  it  deserves  

My  brother  was  now  growing  bolder  and  more 
consistent,  when  I  had  the  misfortune,  in  my 
turn,  to  be  the  ill-omened  bird  of  interruption, 
by  introducing  Sir  Antony  Havelley. 

Oh,  dear  !  says  Miss  Thurl,  rising  to  meet 
him — my  cousin. 

Sir  Antony  saluted  her  with  infinite  grace, 
and  was  then  introduced  to  my  brother,  to  whom 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  dignity, — The  brother  of 
Miss  Lamounde,  sir,  must  be  a  gentleman  of 
infinite  merit  and  consequence ;  and  I  shall  es- 
teem this  a  most  auspicious  hour,  if  it  shall 
prove  to  be  the  first  dawn  of  a  friendship  that 
is  to  end  with  life. — James,  considering  the  late 
perturbation  of  his  mind,  succeeded  pretty  well, 
I  think,  in  his  answer. 

Sir  Antony,  says  he,  cannot  offer  friendship 
without  conferring  a  favour.  Not  to  accept  it 
with  infinite  respect,  would  declare  me  void  of 
common  sense  as  well  as  politeness. 

A  great  many  fine  speeches  were  made  on 
both  sides,  which  are  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found 
in  the  Academy  of  Compliments ;  and  then  we 
entered  into  general  conversation,  in  which  we 
had  not  been  long  engaged,  before  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  well-known  voice,  saying,  No — no 
-—friend — I'll  go  to  her — never  mind  ceremony 
— and  the  door  opening,  entered  Mr  Havelley 
Thurl,  in  dirty  boots,  a  common  riding-frock, 
and,  in  all  points,  the  reverse  of  the  elegant  and 
brilliantly  habited  Sir  Antony  Havelley. 

The  squire  was  performing  his  best  honours 
to  the  ladies,  when  Sir  Antony  caught  his  eye, 
and  arrested  at  once  his  legs  and  his  elocution. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  take  a  more  assured 
view,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
goodness  of  his  optics, — Hey — cousin  Sir  An- 
tony, says  he,  be  you  here  ? 

Sir  Antony  assumed  an  air  of  dignity,  and  was 
silent. — Well,  says  the  squire,  if  that's  your  hu- 
mour, keep  it ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  you. 
For  my  part,  I  never  bears  no  ill-will  to  nobody, 
when  the  heat's  over. 

Nor  Sir  Antony  neither,  I  dare  say,  brother, 
answers  Miss  Thurl. 

Now  there  you're  out,  sister,  for  he's  as  sulky 
as  sin ;  and  he  goes  in  cold  blood,  and  writes 
me  a  challenge  to  go  and  fight  him,  sword  and 
pistol,  beyond  sea,  among  the  Papishes  :  But  I 
writes  him  word  back  I  did  not  like  on't — for 
why  ?  If  I'd  been  killed,  Jack  Cornbury  said, 
I  could  not  ha'  got  Christian  burial.  So  I  offer- 
ed, d'ye  see,  to  have  a  bout  at  boxing  or  cudgels, 
and  then  be  friends — for  why  should  relations 
go  for  to  kill  one  another  ? — And  from  that  day 
to  this,  he  never  sends  me  a  word  of  answer. 

Mr  Havelley  Thurl,  says  the  baronet,  you 
have  not  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  nor 
I  of  a  ploughman  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  probable 
we  should  come  to  a  right  understanding  con- 
cerning any  one  thing  in  life. 


That's  as  much  as  to  Bay,  eays  the  squire, 
that  I  am  no  better  than  a  ploughman  ?  and  i'- 
cod  that's  better  than  a  monkey  or  a  civet  cat ! 

Brute — brute  !  says  the  baronet — -I  despise 
thee. 

Brute — brute?  returns  the  squire — By  jigs — I 
wish  I  had  thee  upo'  Kirkham-Moor  !  I'd  soon 
shew  thee  whether  I  was  a  man  or  no. 

Brother,  says  Miss  Thurl,  before  you  came 
we  were  quiet. 

Why,  you  may  be  quiet  still,  says  the  squire ; 
it's  cousin  Sir  Antony  I  be  angry  at ;  not  you, 
nor  Miss  Lamounde,  nor  this  gentleman  here, 
as  I  don't  know. 

This  gentleman,  says  Miss  Thurl,  is  Mr  La- 
mounde ;  Miss  Lamounde's  brother. 

Sarvant,  sir,  says  the  squire.  I  hope  you  don't 
take  it  amiss  'at  I  talk  to  cousin  Sir  Antony 
here,  in  your  house,  as  it  were  ;  because,  may- 
hap, he's  your  guest ;  for,  mayhap,  he  comes 
courting  miss  here. 

I  hope,  replies  my  brother,  I  shall  never  have 
occasion  to  take  anything  amiss,  either  of  Sir 
Antony  or  you,  Mr  Thurl :  I  am  sorry  you  have 
had  any  cause  of  quarrel,  and  wish  I  might  as- 
pire to  the  honour  of  reconciling  you. 

Never  mind,  says  the  squire,  pulling  my  bro- 
ther by  the  sleeve,  to  stop  him,  whilst  Sir  An- 
tony and  the  ladies  walked  to  the  house.  Never 
mind,  it's  as  well  as  it  is.  I'll  bet  you  a  guinea 
now  you  don't  guess  what  cousin  Sir  Antony 
and  I  differed  about. 

About  the  best  hunter,  or  the  best  pointer, 
perhaps,  replied  my  brother. 

Lord  love  you,  says  the  squire,  you  be  a  mile 
off! — Why,  cousin  Sir  Antony  never  hunts 
nothing  but  butterflies,  and  it's  my  belief  he 
daren't  let  a  gun  off ;  for  I  offered  to  fight  him 
wi'  fowling-pieces,  and  i'cod  he  was  right  to  be 
off;  for,  though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it, 
I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Lancashire  ;  but 
as  to  cousin  Sir  Antony,  it's  my  belief  he's  not 
half  a  man.  What  do  you  think  I  did  ?  I  stole 
into  his  dressing-room  one  day,  and  I'll  be  hang- 
ed if  he  had  not  more  pill-boxes,  and  patch- 
boxes,  and  gewgaws,  than  your  sister  and  mine 
both  together ! 

Very  likely,  answers  my  brother ;  he  seems  a 
nice  gentleman ;  but,  as  he  came  in  not  an  hour 
ago,  and  I  never  saw  him  before,  I  know  little 
of  him. 

No  !  says  the  squire.  Why,  I  thought  he'd 
come  a-courting  to  miss. 

That  may  be  his  errand,  answers  my  brother ; 
but  this  is  the  first  time  he  ever  came  hither. 

Is  it,  by  your  truly,  now  ? 

It  is,  indeed  ;  and  I  think  he  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble ;  for,  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  my  sister,  he  will  not  be  to  her  taste. 

By  George !  says  the  squire,  then  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  have  another  touch  at  her  !  For, 
d'ye  see,  I  was  her  sweetheart  first,  at  a  ball 
here ;  and  I  should  ha'  courted  her  yet,  if  she 
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had  not  scorned  me :  But  no  matter— let  her 
have  her  own  way — If  she  takes  cousin  Sir  An- 
tony here,  mayhap  she'll  ha'  the  worst  on  it. 
What,  though  he  be  a  bit  taller  and  slimmer 
than  I  be,  see  how  solid  I  be  put  together.  As 
to  cousin  Sir  Antony,  you  may  blow  through 
him.  If  I  did  not  shake  all  his  bones  out  of 
joint  at  three  shakes,  I'd  ha'  nothing  for  my 
pains  ;  but  I  ben't  of  a  humour  to  die  for  love. 
If  I  takes  a  fancy  to  a  young  woman,  I  tells  her 
so ;  if  she  likes  on't,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
there's  others  that  will ;  and  what  signifies  fret- 
ting. 

I  must  own,  says  my  brother,  I  think  your 
system  of  love-making  very  rational. 

Yes,  answers  the  squire,  I  think  it  be.  By 
George,  you'll  find  I  don't  want  sense,  when 
we  come  to  be  better  acquainted ;  and  I  desire 
you'll  come  and  take  a  fortnight's  shooting  with 
me  next  September  :  I'll  shew  you  sport.  For 
what,  though  your  sister  does  not  fancy  me, 
that's  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  friends, 
is  it  ? 

No,  certainly,  says  my  brother ;  and,  I  assure 
you,  your  acquaintance  will  give  me  great  plea- 
sure ;  for  I  take  you  to  be  an  honest,  hearty, 
good,  English  country  gentleman,  which  is  a 
very  respectable  character. 

Give  me  your  hand,  says  the  squire ;  you  be 
as  sensible  as  a  judge,  and  I  should  like  to  crack 
a  bottle  wi'  you. 

Do  me  the  honour,  then,  to  take  a  bed  with 
me  to-night. 

Why,  I  should  like  it  hugely,  but  not  if  cou- 
sin Sir  Antony  stays ;  for  then  we  should  be 
jawing  like  mad. 

He'll  not  stay  without  invitation,  certainly  ; 
and,  though  I  choose  to  be  civil  to  every  gentle- 
man, there  are  some  I  should  not  like  to  be  in- 
timate with. 

Then  I'll  stay,  says  the  squire ;  but  let's  crack 
a  bottle  after  supper,  for  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you. 

My  brother  having  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
they  followed  the  ladies,  and  found,  to  the 
squire's  great  satisfaction,  Sir  Antony  had  taken 
his  leave.  This  polite  gentleman  begged  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  the  invincible  necessity  under 
which  he  lay,  of  denying  himself  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  drinking  tea  with  the  ladies  that 
afternoon ;  but  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to 
repay  himself  on  the  morrow. 

We  sat  down  to  tea,  and  Miss  Thurl  began 
to  reprove  her  brother  for  his  rudeness  and  in- 
civility to  Sir  Antony. 

There's  it  now,  says  the  squire ;  it's  all  my 
fault !  Cousin  Sir  Antony's  not  a  bit  rude  if  he 
calls  me  a  hundred  names  !  Did  not  he  tell  me 
I  was  a  ploughman  and  a  brute  ?  By  George, 
I'd  ha'  bruted  him  if  you  had  not  been  by  ! — 
I'd  ha'  laced  his  fine  French  jacket. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  brother,  these  manners 


might  have  been  supportable ;  but  where  do  you 
hear  now  of  gentlemen  beating  one  another  t 

As  if  killing  one  another  was  not  as  bad  as 
beating  ?  but  women  are  always  taken  in  by  the 
eye.  If  so  be  a  gentleman  wears  fine  clothes, 
and  makes  fine  speeches,  that's  all  in  all  with 
them  ;  though,  mayhap,  he  may  have  no  more 
honesty  and  free-heartedness  than  will  fill  a 
thimble. 

It  is  very  possible,  brother,  to  unite  good 
qualities  with  agreeable  ones  ;  and,  to  make  so- 
ciety happy,  no  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
treat  another  uncivilly  before  company.  Above 
all  things,  it  is  most  ungenteel  and  unmanner- 
ly to  begin  a  quarrel  before  ladies  :  He  who  does 
so,  is  either  supposed  to  be  a  coward,  whom 
everybody  will  insult,  or  a  tyrant,  whom  every- 
body will  shun. 

Ha'  you  done,  sister  ?  Blood,  ha'  you  done  ? 

Everybody  knows,  brother,  you  have  good 
natural  sense ;  but  for  want  of  good  company — 

Like  cousin  Sir  Antony's  ? — Ha ! 

No,  brother ;  he  has  too  many  refinements, 
and  you  too  few.  To  make  a  gentleman,  you 
should  meet  half  way. 

I'll  tell  you  what,  sister ;  rather  than  be  like 
cousin  Sir  Antony  in  any  one  thing  in  this  world, 
I'd  be  a  pig. 

I  must  own,  says  my  brother,  I  think  if  Mr 
Thurl  should  meet  Sir  Antony  half  way,  he 
would  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain.  I  allow,  in- 
deed, that  Mr  Thurl's  exterior  manners  are  not 
so  polished  as  the  present  age  requires  ;  but , 
Miss  Thurl  will  be  so  good  to  remember,  that, 
under  an  exterior  much  more  unpolished,  our 
ancestors  had  to  boast  of  a  manliness  of  action, 
and  a  generosity  of  spirit  and  sentiment,  which, 
I  fear,  are  incompatible  with  the  refinements 
Sir  Antony  seems  to  have  adopted.  If  I  enter 
into  Mr  Thurl's  character  right,  the  true  basis 
of  it  is  honour  and  honesty.  His  temper,  indeed, 
seems  hasty,  and  his  language  rather  incorrect  ; 
but  time  will  soften  the  one,  and  improve  the 
other,  especially  by  the  aid  of  good  company 
and  books. 

There  now,  sister,  says  the  squire;  here's  Mr 
Lamounde  has  said  more  to  th'  purpose  in  a  mi- 
nute, than  you'd  ha'  preached  in  an  hour.  If 
he  finds  fault  with  one  thing,  he  gi's  a  body 
one's  due  in  another.  You  be  for  nothing  but 
fault-finding. 

You  are  mistaken,  brother ;  I  know  you  have 
many  good  qualities— that  you  are  friendly  and 
generous— and  that  you  had  rather  do  a  good 
action  than  a  mean  one. 

You  talks  now  something  to  the  purpose,  says 
the  squire ;  and  if  you'd  bid  me  keep  Mr  La- 
mounde company,  instead  of  cousin  Sir  Antony, 
I'd  ha'  minded  what  you  said;  for,  though  I 
speak  it  before  his  lace,  he  has  more  sense  in 
his^  little  finger  than  cousin  Sir  Antony  has  in 
all  his  body. 
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This  conversation  ended  with  a  very  amicable 
convention,  that  Mr  Thurl  should  read  when  it 
did  not  make  his  head  ache,  and  keep  my  bro- 
ther company  as  much  as  he  could,  when  shoot- 
ing and  hunting  seasons  were  over. 

At  eleven,  Miss  Thurl  and  I  retired,  and  then 
the  squire  insisted  upon  his  bargain.  It  was  not, 
I  believe,  much  to  my  brother  s  taste ;  but  all 
things  are  possible  to  a  man  who  has  love  in  his 
heart,  and  design  in  his  head. 

The  best  way  to  please  a  man  inclined  to 
talk,  is  to  listen ;  and  my  brother  listened,  or 
seemed  to  listen,  very  profoundly,  the  space  of 
two  bottles,  in  which  the  squire  shone  extreme- 
ly ;  and  was  so  pleased  with  my  brother's  atten- 
tion and  complaisance,  and  so  elevated  by  sound 
old  port,  that  he  pulled  his  chair  nearer  my 
brother,  and,  with  a  lowered  voice,  and  an  air 
of  more  than  common  importance,  asked  him, 
how  he  liked  his  sister.  My  brother  answered, 
he  thought  her  the  most  amiable  young  lady  he 
had  ever  seen. 

You  shall  have  her,  says  the  squire ;  mind 
what  I  say.  Father  told  me  one  day,  as  if  she 
married  to  please  him  and  me,  he'd  make  her  up 
twenty  thousand.  Now  I  know  I  can  bring  him 
about,  though  you  ben't  a  landed  man ;  and,  as 
to  mother,  what  I  says  is  law ; — but  then  one 
good  turn  deserves  another ;  I  like  your  sister. 
What  though  she  can't  fancy  me  yet,  mayhap 
she  may  when  I  gets  polite,  as  you're  to  teach 
me,  you  know ;  but  then  I  won't  learn  too  much 
on't,  for  I  hates  your  soft-spoken  gentlemen  wi' 
voices  like  bull-rushes  when  wind  blows  among 
'em,  grinning  e'ery  mouthful  of  words  they  put 
out,  to  make  believe  they're  better  humoured 
than  other  folk.  Now  I'd  rather  be  as  I  be  than 
so,  for  I  think  it's  all  unnatural ;  for  why  can't 
a  man  speak  wi's  own  voice,  and  look  wi'  face 
that  God  has  gien  him? — Come— push  bottle — I 
be  dry.  Now  sister,  mayhap,  thinks  as  I  want  to 
learn  to  talk,  but  there  she's  out ;  I  can  talk  fast 
enough,  and  to  purpose,  though  I  say  it  that 
should  not  say  it ;  but  belike  my  words  don't 
all  come  out  pop  in  grammar  order,  for  though 
I  learnt  a  pretty  bit  o'  Latin,  I  never  could  make 
much  o'  grammar  :  And  father  would  no'  send 
me  to  school,  so  parson  taught  me ;  and  I  kept 
company  most  an  end  with  Kirkham  farmers, 
and  good  fellows  too,  for  matter  o'  that ;  and  wi' 
father's  huntsmen  and  grooms ;  and  so  I  learnt 
some  o'  their  lingo,  for  that's  but  natural. — 
Come,  fill  glasses — here's  to  better  acquaintance. 
I'm  as  glad  I  gotten  you  for  a  friend,  almost  as 
if  anybody  had  gien  me  a  hundred  a-year ;  if  so 
be  my  sister  can  but  fancy  you,  and  your  sister 
can  fancy  me,  I  shall  be  proud  on  you  for  a  bro- 
ther as  if  you'd  been  a  gentleman  born  :  And 
why  shouldn't  they  ?  You  be  handsome  enough, 
and  I  be  a  proper  person  too — none  o'  your 
spindle-legged  chaps,  like  cousin  Sir  Antony. 
Well  now,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret;  but  be  sure 
don't  tell  on't  again,  for  fear  father  should  hear; 


the  lasses  of  our  town  are  ready  to  run  mad  o' 
me.  At  this  precious  minute  o'  time  there's  two 
on  'em  wi'  child,  and  I'm  at  my  wits  end  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them ;  but  come,  hob  and 
nob,  I  never  thinks  on  'em  but  they  make  me 
dry.  Now  you  must  not  tell  your  sister  o'  this, 
because  some  women  make  but  little  account  of 
a  man  that  meddles  wi'  any  but  themselves.  No 
more  shan't  I  when  we  be  married ;  but  it's 
better  to  sow  all  one's  wild  oats  aforehand,  in't 
it  now  ?  A  body  may  always  take  up  when  one's 
a  mind,  mayn't  they  ?  Now  I  be  heir  to  five 
thousand  acres  of  as  good  land  as  ever  crow  flew 
over.  It's  true  it's  underlet ;  but  that's  father's 
fault,  not  mine :  It  can  be  raised,  can't  it,  when 
time  serves  ?  By  George,  brother  Lamounde, 
you  flinches  your  glass,  I  think.  You  ben't  a 
milk- sop,  be  you  ?  Come,  a  man  never  knows 
a  man  to  the  bottom  till  he's  made  him  drunk. 
Here's  a  brimmer  to  our  lasses.  Come,  I'll  gi'e 
thee  a  sentiment :  Wine  to  our  women,  and  wo- 
men to  our  wine.  In't  it  a  good  one?  I'd  a 
mind  to  make  a  song  once,  when  Moll  Parkins 
was  coy  and  froppish  : — 

If  you  would  know  a  piece  o'  my  mind, 
I  loves  a  lass  that's  coming  and  kind — 

But,  by  George,  afore  I  could  think  o'  the  next 
line,  Moll  yielded,  and  so  there  was  no  occasion 
for't,  you  see.  Now  I'll  tell  thee  a  good  joke : 
When  Moll  and  I  had  been  gracious  together, 
like,  she  took  airs,  and  nothing  would  serve  but 
neighbours  must  call  her  mistress;  for  Moll 
would  be  mistress,  and  mistress  would  be  ma- 
dam, and  madam  my  lady.  All  that's  natural 
to  women ;  and  that  makes  me  think  o'  being  a 
baronet  when  father  dies.  Mayhap  it  may  take 
wi'  your  sister,  though  she  told  me  no  when  I 
courted  her  first;  but  I  believe  that  was  only 
out  o'  spite. 

This,  my  dear  Paulina,  my  brother  gave  me 
as  a  small  specimen  of  the  squire's  elocution  this 
memorable  night.  At  length,  the  squire  could 
speak  no  longer,  and  fell  asleep.  My  brother 
consigned  him  over  to  Scipio  and  another  ser- 
vant, who  got  him  to  bed.  Whilst  they  un- 
dressed him,  he  opened  his  eyes  once  or  twice, 
growled  out  a  few  prayers,  as  they  thought,  and 
said  something  about  the  devil. 

My  brother  rose  in  the  morning  with  an 
aching  head,  and  made  a  great  many  serious  re- 
flections upon  drunkenness,  and  his  new  bro- 
ther; and  concluded,  that  all  things  must  be 
endured  for  love  as  well  as  faith. 

When  he  came  into  the  breakfast-parlour,  he 
found  the  squire  taking  his  first  draught  from  a 
large  tankard  of  October,  with  a  toast. — Here, 
says  the  squire,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  take 
a  swig,  it  will  settle  your  head. — My  brother  de- 
sired to  be  excused.  I  tell  you,  says  the  squire, 
you  need  not  be  afraid  on't,  it's  mild  as  milk — 
Why,  my  hand  shakes  like  an  aspin  sometimes 
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of  a  morning ;  I  takes  a  pull  or  two,  and  It's 
as  steady  as  a  tree. — Still  my  brother  persisting 
in  his  refusal,  the  squire,  to  shew  him  his  folly, 
pulled  it  to  the  bottom. 

Miss  Thurl  and  I  entered. — So,  brother,  says 
she,  at  your  usual  morning  exercise ;  you  will 
certainly  injure  yourself  by  it. 

There  you  be  out,  sister,  says  the  squire ;  it's 
hearty  and  nourishing,  and  gi'es  a  body  spirits, 
especially  when  one  has  had  a  sup  too  much 
o'er  night. 

I  hope,  says  Miss  Thurl,  you  did  not  keep 
Mr  Lamounde  up  drinking  ? 

A  bit,  sister,  answers  the  squire ;  for  seeing 
as  he  and  I  got  into  a  liking  for  one  another,  I 
was  not  minded  to  go  to  bed  wi'  dry  lips ;  so 
one  bottle  brought  on  another,  and  I  got  a  little 
deep.  Now  everybody  has  fancies  o'  one  sort  or 
other,  drunk  or  sober ;  and,  would  you  think  it, 
I  got  a  notion  the  devil  undressed  me,  and  put 
me  to  bed,  and  it  was  the  first  thing  I  thought 
at  this  morning,  so  it  made  me  a  little  low  like, 
and  so  I  took  a  whet ;  and,  by  George,  if  the 
ladies,  with  their  ratafees  and  cordial  waters, 
would  take  a  little  more  to  sound  ale,  it  would — 
Scipio's  entrance  cut  short  the  sentence,  and 
arrested  the  squire's  eyes.  After  a  minute's 
pause,  he  asked  my  brother,  in  a  low  voice,  if 
that  was  his  servant  ? — Yes,  answered  my  bro- 
ther, and  the  very  devil  that  last  night  flew 
away  with  you  to  bed. 

By  George,  I'm  as  glad  on't  as  ever  was ! 
for  when  I  came  to  think  about  it  this  morning, 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Catechism  and  Ten 
Commandments,  and,  by  the  Lord,  I  could  re- 
member nothing  o'  them:  And  then — as  Fid 
been  a  little  wicked  wi'  wenches,  you  know — 
how  could  I  tell  what  the  devil  might  have  to 
say  to  me  ?  But  I'm  glad  there's  nothing  in't. 
When  you  come  a- shooting,  I'll  take  you  to  see 
Moll  Parkins — a  fine  crummy  wench.  If  you 
like  her — but  mum. 

After  breakfast  my  brother  was  beginning  to 
entertain  Miss  Thurl  with  a  little  history  of  Sci- 
pio,  who  has,  indeed,  great  claim  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  our  family ;  for  he  once  saved  rny  father's 
life,  and  was  capable  of  acting  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  upon  a  certain  occasion  relative  to  him- 
self. My  brother  had  scarce  begun  this  story, 
when — God  bless  my  soul !  says  the  squire,  I 
was  so  flustered  with  cousin  Sir  Antony  yester- 
day, and  tossicated  wi'  one  thing  or  other  all 
night,  that  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  what  I  came 
about.  Mother  sent  me  to  wish  you  to  come 
home  as  to-day,  and  were  to  ha'  sent  chaise  this 
morning,  if  so  be  I  had  gotten  back  last  night. 
Is  anything  the  matter,  brother  ? 
Not  'at  signifies  much,  only  she's  a  bit  out  of 
order. 

Oh,  dear!  how  unpardonable  this  is,  brother  ? 
Shall  I  beg  the  favour  of  Mr  Lamounde  to  send 
to  order  the  Talbot  chaise  directly  ? 

Why,  sister  ?  Women  arc  always  in  such  a 


flurry,  when  there's  no  occasion.  Dr  Rundle 
was  sent  for ;  so  you  see  there's  no  danger  ; 
only  mother's  wheezings  got  bad  again.  One 
may  hear  her  down  into  the  blue  parlour. 

Lord  have  mercy  !  says  Miss  Thurl.  I  never 
was  so  angry  at  you,  brother,  in  my  life. 

Clap  a  plaster  o'th'  angry  place,  sister.  What ! 
a  body  can't  always  remember  when  they  will. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Paulina,  could  have  hap- 
pened so  mal-a-propos  as  Miss  Thurl's  departure  ; 
for  it  left  me  alone,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of 
Sir  Antony  Havelley's  courtship.  I  received  the 
baronet  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  full  determina- 
tion to  put  a  final  period  to  his  addresses ;  but 
I  was  not  so  happy.  The  baronet,  intrenched 
in  compliments  and  forms,  was  not  able  to  ar- 
rive at  the  declaration  he  meditated  in  less  than 
a  full  hour,  and  my  brother  arrived  before  its 
completion.  The  remainder  of  the  visit  passed 
mostly  in  scientific  conversation,  in  which  Sir 
Antony  shone,  or  thought  he  shone,  extremely ; 
and  went  away  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had 
gained  the  admiration,  and  consequently  the 
esteem,  of  Mr  Lamounde. 

This  is  a  long  letter,  my  dear  Paulina  ;  it  is 
probable  it  may  weary  you  as  much  to  read,  as 
me  to  write.  I  will  give  you  a  respite  j  and  only 
tell  you  I  am  always 

Yours, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

The  Caithness. 
That  my  friend  still  lives  in  my  remem- 
brance, what  better  proof  can  I  give,  than  taking 
every  opportunity  my  duty  will  permit,  of  con- 
versing with  him  in  the  only  possible  manner 
that  distance  allows.  But  what,  dear  Holman, 
can  be  my  subject  ?  The  sea,  as  sea,  you  know 
better  than  myself.  The  elements  of  plain-sail- 
ing would  be  useless.  Of  love,  you  would  have 
more  than  enough  ;  yet,  if  I  spoke  from  the 
abundance  of  my  heart,  it  is  of  love  only  I 
should  speak. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  that  Captain 
Islay,  by  way  of  table- conversation,  has,  atdif-. 
ferent  times,  given  me  a  kind  of  abstract  of  his 
life ;  and,  on  my  asking  leave  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  my  letters  to  you,  he  permitted  it 
most  willingly.  This  abstract  methodized,  I  am 
now  going  to  entertain  you  with,  as  near  as  my 
memory  will  allow,  in  his  own  words  ;  for  it  is 
of  importance  to  me,  that  the  esteem  he  has  al- 
ready conceived  for  you  should  be  mutual. 

"  Sir  Wallace  Islay,  my  father,  was  the  laird 
of  a  sma'  clan,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and 
did  aw  he  could  to  support  the  antient  greatness 
of  our  hoose ;  for  he  had  four  bag-pipers  that 
piped  him  in  and  out,  waked  him  at  early  dawn, 
and  sang  him  to  rest  at  dewy  eve. 
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"  My  father  married  a  bonny  Highland  lassie, 
with  an  immense  fortune  in  richness  of  blude. 
Her  talents  were  vary  great.  Seventeen  of  her 
offspring  were  aw  alive  at  Once ;  but  it  pleased 
the  fates  only  three  sons,  and  as  many  daugh- 
ters, grew  up  to  maturity  ;  and  even  these  con- 
tributed mare  to  the  venerability  of  our  sire, 
than  to  his  felicity. 

( '  Save  and  except  about  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromartie,  aw  the 
territory  of  our  antient  hoose,  which  spread  it- 
self over  moors  and  mountains  round  aboot  the 
Castle  of  Lothgaim,  were  barely  sufficient  to 
support  its  dignity.  Ye  may  gar  at  its  fertility, 
when  ye  ken,  that  not  aboon  one-twentieth 
found  other  consumers  than  the  laird  and  his 
clan  ;  consequently,  as  ye  may  weel  expect,  Sir 
Wallace  had  little  siller,  and  less  gold. 

"  My  maither  was  a  gude  wife — but  she  was 
a  woman — and  a  woman,  according  to  Virgil,  is 
an  animal  delighting  in  finery.  The  Cromartie 
acres  produced  the  sole  revenue  that  could  be 
exchanged  for  articles  of  taste  and  fashion,  and 
they  were  too  few  by  half. 

"  All  the  clan  thought  my  father  a  great  mon  ; 
great  upon  the  hills ;  great  in  the  hall ;  great 
everywhere  but  in  his  ain  parlour.  He  lost 
authority  by  contention ;  and  contention  was 
there  inevitable  and  for  aye.  Sell  those  dirty  lands 
at  Cromartie,  and  dinna  let  these  bonny  chiels 
disgrace  their  noble  blude.  This  was  the  sang 
o'  the  parlour,  and  this  was  the  chorus. 

"  At  length  Sir  Wallace  yielded.  The  land 
was  sold.  One  part  of  the  purchase  was  destined 
to  fit  out  my  elder  braither,  Archibald,  and  buy 
him  an  honourable  place  in  the  metropolis ; 
another  to  purchase  a  commission  for  Wallace, 
my  second  braither,  in  some  Scotch  or  English 
regiment ;  the  third  was  set  aside  for  my  sisters' 
fortunes ;  and  the  fourth  for  present  elegance. 
As  to  poor  Patrick,  he  was  na  mare  considered 
in  this  treaty  of  convention,  than  if  poor  Patrick 
had  na  been  born.    This  was  the  reason : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  my  mai- 
ther's  blude,  the  purity  of  it  had  been  sullied 
by  one  degenerate  branch  of  the  family :  This 
was  a  younger  braither  of  her  faither,  who 
chanced  to  be  smitten  sorely  with  the  charms  of 
a  burgher's  daughter  of  Cromartie.  He  took  the 
maid  to  wife — a  crime  of  great  magnitude ;  he 
succeeded  in  due  time  to  all  the  burgher's  mo- 
ney, which  was  ample,  and  to  his  traffic  also. 
The  whole  constituted  an  unpardonable  enor- 
mity. 

"  This  merchant  had  a  son,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  proved  as  gude  a  chiel  as  could 
spring  frae  sic  a  contaminated  stock.  He  had 
the  discretion  to  give  his  aunt  and  female  cou- 
sins, at  Lothgaim,  some  deft  pieces,  of  India 
manufacture,  for  the  ornament  of  their  proper 
persons ;  and  my  father  had  the  generosity  to 
overlook  the  foul  stain,  and  acknowledge  him 
for  a  relation. 


a  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Lochiel, 
took  a  liking  to  me,  and  obtained  permission  to 
carry  me  home,  on  condition  of  giving  me  an 
education  suitable  to  my  blude.  So  I  learned 
Latin  and  mathematics,  and  read  history,  auld 
and  new :  But,  with  aw  my  learning,  I  never 
could  ken  how  exchanging  the  goods  of  one  na- 
tion for  those  of  another,  and  benefiting  baith 
by  the  operation,  could  damage  my  blude. 

"  I  was  with  this  relation  when  the  grand 
convention  was  made,  and  the  proverb,  '  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,'  was  verified  in  my  favour. 
My  elder  braither  got  a  post  at  Edinburgh, 
which  suited  him  weel;  for , it  brought  some 
siller,  little  employment,  and  na  contamination 
of  dignity.  My  younger  braither,  a  bonny  bra' 
lad  as  e'er  ganged  the  mountains  o'  Lothgaim, 
had  a  commission  in  an  English  regiment.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Corbet  of  Lincolnshire  ; 
for  his  heart  was  as  tender  as  valiant ;  got  her 
to  gang  with  him  to  kirk,  and  the  next  year  was 
ordered  to  Germany. 

"  But  first  he  implored  Sir  Wallace's  pardon, 
in  a  vary  humble  letter,  in  which  he  pourtrayed 
his  wife's  gude  qualifications.  At  the  same  time, 
he  informed  him  that  the  match  was  na  liked 
by  the  girl's  father  and  maither,  wha  would  na 
be  reconciled.  Sir  Wallace  chafed  like  a  wounded 
boar,  when  he  learned  that  the  mon  wha  made 
so  little  estimation  of  the  best  blude  in  the  east- 
ern Highlands,  was  na  mare  than  an  English 
parson. 

"  My  poor  braither  obtained  leave  to  throw 
himself  at  his  fathers  feet  in  person,  hoping  to 
find  an  asylum  for  his  wife,  but  aw  in  vain ;  Sir 
Wallace  would  na  see  him.  I  was  the  only  per- 
son of  our  family  wha  took  the  least  notice  of 
him,  and  I  did  it  at  my  peril.  Lochiel,  how- 
ever, invited  him  to  Cromartie,  whence  I  re- 
turned with  him  to  the  borders,  and  saw  his 
wife :  She  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  big  with 
child.  We  parted  with  true  tears.  He  departed 
for  Germany,  and  she  after  him,  as  we  suppose, 
as  soon  as  she  was  lighted.  The  poor  lad  was 
killed  in  battle,  and  of  her  we  never  heard  more. 
She  was  a  lovely  woman,  and  he  as  bra'  a  lad  as 
ever  ganged  the  mountains  o'  Lothgaim. 

"  Our  next  family  occurrence  was  the  mar-  . 
riage  of  my  elder  braither  to  a  lady  of  Clydes- 
dale, a  widow,  wha  had  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  and  a  hoose  in  Edinburg. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  politeness,  wha  never 
said  a  rude  thing,  except  to  her  inferiors.  She 
had  the  complaisance  to  pay  a  visit  of  duty  to 
Lothgaim,  to  express  her  satisfaction  at  every- 
thing she  saw  there,  and  to  invite  my  father, 
maither,  and  sisters,  to  the  metropolis. 

<e  But  a  journey  to  the  capital  could  na  be 
underta'en  without  muckle  siller,  and  Sir  Wal- 
lace did  na  possess  twelve  ounces.  As  the  thing, 
however,  was  indispensable,  "he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  granting  a  mortgage  for  four  hun- 
dred pounds  to  cousin  Lochiel,  of  Cromartie. 
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With  this  sum  they  made  an  appearance  suitable 
to  the  renoon  of  our  lineage.  Alas  !  in  twelve 
months,  it  had  melted  like  snaw  in  the  valley  ; 
and  the  pair  of  elders  ran  back  teell  their  moun- 
tains, where  alone  they  could  be  oot  o'  danger, 
and  defy  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deel.  My 
sisters  remained  at  Edinburg. 

«  What  might  be  the  proximate  cause,  I 
dinna  ken ;  for  Lothgaim  is  na  less  remarkable 
for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  than  other 
Highland  clans— but  my  father  and  maither, 
though  far  short  of  an  hundred,  sickened  baith 
at  once,  and  died  the  following  winter.  On  this 
occasion,  I  was  sent  for  hame,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  ha  the  hale  affliction  to  mysell. 

"Sir  Archibald,  however,  arrived  alone,  in 
time  for  the  funeral  rites ;  and  the  will  being 
opened  in  due  form,  the  new  hede  of  the  house 
found  himsell  burdened  with  a  legacy  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  me,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
to  each  of  my  sisters,  payable  in  the  year,  and 
was  left  to  raise  it  how  he  could. 

«  He  ca'd  to  his  aid  a  mon  o'  skill,  wha  had, 
moreover,  gude  common  sense  and  humanity. 
This  gentleman  set  a  progressional  value  upon 
the  lands— at  first  a  low  one— and  rising  yearly 
till  it  reached  the  apex ;  For,  says  he,  your  te- 
nants have  a  market  to  create— they  have  also  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  and  industry  to\acquire— 
and  they  must  have  time  for  aw. 

"  This  was  a  raisonable  proposition ;  my  brai- 
ther  could  find  naething  to  object  to  it,  but  his 
ain  needs;  so,  having  dismissed  the  mon  o' 
science,  he  ordered  a  new  rent-role  to  be  dis- 
persed amang  his  clan,  commuting  aw  for  siller, 
and  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  valuation,  instede 
of  the  bottom. 

"  The  clamour  was  loud  and  grievous ;  the 
baronet  couldna  stand  it :  So,  assuring  me  I  was 
the  best  o'  braithers,  and  that  my  welfare  should 
be  aye  his  care  and  delect,  he  conjured  me  to  stajr 
at  Lothgaim,  and  mak  the  best  hond  I  could  o' 
the  baists.  Furthermore,  that  I  should  live  at 
his  expense,  and  stint  mysell  in  nathing  that 
could  give  me  content.  For  his  part,  his  post 
required  his  presence  in  the  metropolis,  and  he 
felt  muckle  impatience  to  be  in  the  arms  of  his 
dear  wife.  He  might  have  added — and  in  those 
of  a  young  lowland  lassie,  whom  he  indulged  in 
a  quiet  retreat  in  Clydesdale,  and  whom  he  loved 
quite  as  weel ;  but  this  circumstance  I  didna 
then  ken. 

«  This  post  of  steward  I  accepted  with  muckle 
reluctance,  and  kept  it  one  year.  If  Lothgaim 
were  to  be  my  reward,  I  shouldna  spend  sic  an- 
other ;  it  produced  much  tumult,  and  little  sil- 
ler. I  pleased  nobody,  not  even  mysell.  The 
clan  complained  of  my  oppression ;  the  baronet 
of  my  conscience.  The  din  was  loud  about  me  ; 
and  the  post,  instede  of  comfort,  brought  me  na 
but  reproof.  Between  them  I  lost  my  patience  ; 
so,  gathering  my  accoonts  together,  I  carried 
them  to  Edinburg,  and  threw  them,  with  some 


resentment,  at  my  braithers  feet.  He  disputed 
every  article ;  and  the  sum  of  fifty-five  pounds, 
my  year's  subsistence,  he  called  enormous.  In- 
jurious reproaches  rendered  the  feud  between 
us  almost  dedely and  we  parted  with  aw  the 
rancour  of — braithers. 

"  As  to  my  incomparable  sisters,  no  dare  crea- 
tures could  have  made  greater  improvement  in 
less  time.  Three  years  before,  with  hunting- 
poles  in  their  hands,  and  their  coats  tucked  up 
to  the  knee,  like  their  godess,  Diana's,  they 
would  have  sprung  after  the  hounds  over  the 
stony  enclosures  that  divide  our  demesnes.  Al- 
ready had  they  learned  not  to  be  able  to  walk  ; 
to  mince  and  fritter  the  broad  Highland  elo- 
quence into  infantine  lispings ;  to  languish  with 
nervous  affections  ;  with  other  poleetnesses, 
which  mingled  with  their  Highland  manners  like 
oil  and  water.  The  sweet  girls  were  incensed, 
beyond  measure,  that  I  should  take  the  part  of 
the  Highland  brutes  against  Sir  Archibald,  laird 
of  the  clan,  and  my  elder  braither. 

"  My  illustrious  blude  was  all  in  a  ferment 
with  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  ;  and  I  re- 
turned to  Cromartie  with  muckle  spleen,  and  me- 
ditating vengeance.  Cousin  Lochiel  received  me 
kindly ;  for  he  loved  me  weel :  He  had  also  his 
causes  of  complaint ;  so,  after  a  formal  demand 
of  the  money  due  to  each  of  us,  we  began  to 
batter  the  baronet  with  the  red-hot  balls  of  law. 

"  But  this  was  like  to  be  a  work  of  time ;  and 
I  had  an  immediate  call  upon  me  for  action  on 
anaither  account,  which  I  must  gang  back  to 
trace  to  its  source. 

"  You  are  an  astronomer,  and  ken  the  length 
o'  winter  nights  in  a  latitude  of  58°,  and  you 
may  weel  enough  conjecture  the  comforts  of  an 
auld  cartle,  inhabited  by  three  people,  and  some- 
times kalf-buried  in  snow.  The  three  in-dwell- 
ers  were,  mysell,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  my  groom  and 
footman,  and  a  Highland  lassie  of  twenty-four, 
with  black  eyne,  fair  red  legs,  and  higs  of  a  de- 
licate sandy  brightness.  The  Highknd  maidens 
are  mare  remarkable  for  dirt  than  beauty,  but 
Mauge,  as  she  was  handsome,  had  the  vanity  of 
being  clean ;  so  that  when  een  came  on,  when 
she  had  donned  her  stockings,  and  smoothened 
her  cockernoony,  she  was  an  object  of  muckle 
charms.  It  is  true,  Pliny,  Livy,  Maclaurin,  and 
Sympson,  amused  me  weel ;  but  they  tired  me 
too ;  and  I  looked  at  the  beauteous  Mauge  for 
pure  recreation.  Mare  sinful  thoughts  came  at 
length  into  my  hede ;  for  what  can  be  more  sin- 
ful than  to  rob  a  poor  girl  of  her  chastity  ?  The 
deel  shall  ha'  me  before  I'll  doot,  says  I ;  and 
this  resolution  I  strengthened  by  a  volume  of 
sermons,  which  spit  fire  and  flame  against  forni- 
cation, both  simple  and  complex ;  and  I  ha'  no 
doubt  I  should  ha'  gained  a  decided  victory  gin 
I  had  been  blind.  In  a  long  contest,  the  flesh 
and  the  deel  are  aye  too  powerful. 

"  When  I  quitted  Lothgaim  for  Edinburg, 
poor  Mauge  had  the  misfortune  to  be  pregnant. 
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When  I  returned,  the  kirk  had  got  hold  of  her ; 
and  were  persecuting  the  poor  lassie,  pro  salute 
animce,  with  the  same  Calvinistic  clemency  that 
burnt  Servetus.  The  pastor  of  Lothgaim  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  of  great  learning  in  things  of 
heaven,  but  vary  little  understanding  in  things 
human ;  of  great  bigotry,  and  sma  humanity. 
I  knew  he  was  malignant,  and  believed  him  hy- 
pocritical. When  a  youth,  I  had  dared  to  laugh 
at  the  whites  of  his  eyne  turned  heavenward,  at 
his  long  graces,  and  puritanic  cant.  He  pro- 
phesied that  I  would  be  a  son  of  Satan ;  and 
hated  me  with  all  the  piety  of  a  priest. 

"  The  prophecy  had  now  become  true ;  and 
Mess  Andrew  couldna  lose  so  bra'  an  opportu- 
nity of  exultation  and  revenge.  He  preached 
wi'  sic  a  divine  fervor,  that  aw  the  parishioners 
were  convinced  I  was  the  deel's  ain  chiel,  and 
were  willing  to  assist  the  pastor  in  executing 
heavenly  justice  on  sic  an  abandoned  miscreant. 
He  drew  up  a  memorial,  and  got  it  signed  by  aw 
who  could  write,  and  marked  with  the  symbol 
of  a  cross  by  aw  who  could  not. 
.  "  This  memorial  was  transmitted  to  Sir  Ar- 
chibald, wha  piously  answered,  Heaven  forbid 
he  should  screen  a  delinquent,  though  his  ain 
braither.  Nay,  een  for  the  love  he  bare  me,  he 
desired  I  might  taste  the  salutary  chastisement 
of  Heaven,  inflicted  by  its  haly  ministers  for 
the  gude  baith  of  my  soul  and  body. 

"  But  before  the  haly  minister  directed  the 
spiritual  thunderbolt  against  my  breast,  he  chose 
that  Mauge  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  After 
sundry  lesser  penances,  and  terrifying  the  poor 
girl  with  the  splendid  display  of  hell  torments, 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  exposing  her  to 
public  shame  in  a  white  sheet  in  the  parish 
church  of  Lothgaim. 

"  This  I  couldna  brook.  I  have  aw  proper 
respect  for  religion,  but  none  for  its  grimace ; 
nor  could  I  bear  that  the  spiritual  gang  should 
invade  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
punish,  not  in  proportion  to  the  injury  done  to 
society,  but  the  injury  done  to  God's  holy  ordi- 
nances, of  which  they  have  the  manufacture  and 
the  direction. 

"Mauge  was  still  my'servantas  weel  as  the  lad; 
baith  lived  in  the  castle  at  my  expense ;  nor  was 
I  yet  cast  out  fra'  my  stewardship.  Accom- 
panied by  my  cousin  Lochiel,  I  repaired  to 
Lothgaim,  and  found  my  poor  girl  terribly  at  a 
loss,  whether  to  look  on  me  with  kindness  or 
horror.  They  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
her  precious  soul  would  be  lost,  gin  she  did  na 
shun  me,  as  she  would  the  great  deel  himsell. 
Whilst  the  pastor  was  thundering  out  his  terri- 
ble admonitions,  Mauge  believed  and  trembled. 
When  he  was  gone  she  found  her  heart  refrac- 
tory. My  coming  decided  the  contest,  and 
earthly  affections  triumphed  over  heavenly,  as 
they  usually  do. 

"It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Lothgaim ; 
and,  as  our  intention  was  to  abate  the  pastor's 


haly  zeal  for  persecution,  we  kept  our  coming 
secret ;  and  the  next  Sabbath,  being  the  day  of 
penance,  we  sent  Mauge  off  by  moonlight  to 
Cromartie,  in  the  care  of  Lochiel's  servant,  and 
spent  the  remaining  time  in  settling  our  plan. 

"  In  order  that  so  meritorious  a  work  should 
ha'  the  greatest  number  of  spectators  possible, 
the  gude  pastor  had  given  a  month's  notice,  that 
it  should  be  performed  that  Sabbath  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  Mauge  was  ordered  to  attend. 
The  hour  came,  but  Mauge  did  na',  which  the 
pastor  attributing  to  fear  and  shame,  sent  four 
gude  matrons  to  bring  her,  as  we  had  foreseen  ; 
one  of  them  proved  to  be  our  boy's  mother,  a 
case  we  had  provided  for. 

"  The  lad,  preinstructed,  andfaithful  as  a  Scot, 
met  the  matrons  with  his  hair  unkembed,  with 
muckle  disorder  in  his  dress,  and  mair  in  his 
looks ;  and,  running  to  them,  Oh,  mither  !  mi- 
ther  !  says  he,  I  weel  gang  hame  wi'  ye ;  I'd  na 
lig  another  neet  i'th'  castle,  for  aw  Cromartie 
town.  Sic  yellings  and  yelpings!  I  shrunk 
hede  and  ears  into  my  bed,  and  darst  na  pop  my 
eyne,  not  till  noon.  E'er  since  I  ha'  been  upo' 
th'  gang  high  and  low,  aw  o'er  the  castle  for 
Mauge ;  and  I  fears  as  how  the  muckle  deel 
lugged  her  awa  i'th'  neet. 

"  Oh  !  thank  my  gude  St  Andrew,  for  preser- 
ving my  bairn,  my  dear  bairn  !  says  the  mither, 
clinging  about  his  neck — Then  withoot  mair  in- 
quiry, they  trotted  back  to  the  pastor,  where 
Jockey  told  his  tale,  with  its  needful  appen- 
dages ;  for  nature  had  given  the  chiel  a  gude 
memory,  and  we  stored  it  weel  with  matter. 
The  pastor,  though  prone  to  superstition,  its  fol- 
lies, and  its  fears,  had  in  this  case  wisdom 
enough  to  suspect  a  trick ;  so  he  hied  back  to 
the  castle  with  Jock  and  the  woman,  threaten^ 
ingthe  poor  boy  aw  the  way  with  God's  anger„ 
and  his  ain,  if  he  had  ony  hand  in't. 

"  Jockey  affirmed  his  innocence,  and  to  mak  it 
mair  manifest,  was  active  in  leading  the  search 
through  the  castle,  in  opening  doors,  and  peep- 
ing into  closets ;  but  always  pulling  his  mither 
alang  with  him.  When  they  approached  the 
end  of  a  long  gallery,  Jockey's  terrors,  at  the 
sight  of  a  door  which  fronted  it,  greatly  in- 
creased. He  trembled  much,  and  drawing  his 
mither  back — For  loo  o'  Christ,  says  he,  dinna 
let  our  pastor  gang  in  there ;  th'  auld  laird  walks 
there  aw  in  white. — A  mon  'f  God,  says  the  pas- 
tor, frays  not  at  spirits — Jock,  open  the  door. 
— Na,  answers  Jockey,  na  for  the  wide  world. 
— Hoot  awa,  tike,  says  the  pastor.  I  ken  ye  noo. 
I  speer  weel  enough  wha  the  ghaist  is. — So  say- 
ing, he  pushed  at  the  door,  which  yielded  to  his 
haly  touch,  and  discovered  a  figure,  indeed,  aw 
in  white,  stalking  across  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
which  had  na  mare  light  than  was  admitted  at 
the  door.  The  women  shrieked,  and  fell  upon 
their  knees.  The  pastor,  advancing  boldly,  cries 
oot,  I  speer  it  aw.  Mauge — the  wrath  o'  God 
wul  fall  heavily  on  you  for  this  profanation. — 
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He  had  scarce  ended  the  denunciation,  when  the 
floor  opened  a  hideous  chasm,  and  the  poor  pas- 
tor sunk  into  the  howels  of  the  earth.  The  door 
shut  with  a  clap  that  echoed  through  the  castle  ; 
the  lightning  flashed  in  their  faces,  and  the  thun- 
der rolled  above.  Jockey  ran  off :  the  poor  souls 
hobbled  after  as  fast  as  they  could  get ;  and, 
withoot  turning  back  to  see  if  the  great  deel  was 
behind,  gained  the  church-yard  withoot  loss  o' 
life  or  limb. 

"  It  would  be  waste  of  words  to  describe  the 
confusion  there.  In  this  hale  clan,  there  was 
na  one  presumptuous  infidelwha  dared  to  doubt. 
All  believed,  and  all  were  terrified. 

"  A  grey-headed  carle,  a  mon  o'  second  sight, 
gathered  an  audience  in  one  corner. — Freends, 
says  he,  it  is  na  for  nought  that  maiming  visions 
come  to  Sawney  Garblocken.  I  awoke  at  dawn 
of  day,  and  I  said,— Rise,  Sawney,  and  gang 
thee  to  Lothgaim.    Then,  said  I,  for  what  ? 
Thou  art  thy  sell  a  mon  o'  frailty,  Sawney  Gar- 
blocken ;  why  deleetest  thou  in  seeing  a  frail  sis- 
ter brought  to  shame  ?  Gin  the  gude  Gode  had 
dealt  with  thee  as  the  pastor  o'  Lothgaim  deals 
with  weak  maidens,  what  would  have  become 
o'  thee,  Sawney  Garblocken  ?  So  I  would  nae 
gang ;  and  smoothering  my  pillow,  composed 
mysell  for  a  wee  bit  mair  o'  sleep.  Behold, 
freends !  a  figure  came  wi'  aw  the  lineaments  o' 
the  pastor  o'  Lothgaim,  and  said  unto  me,  Gin 
thou  beest  a  mon  o'  Chreest,  gang  thy  gait  to 
Lothgaim,  Sawney  Garblocken ;  so  I  donned  my 
garb,  and  followed  the  man  o  Gode,  wha  spake 
not  till  he  came  to  the  rock  o'Dronnold,  and  the 
rock  o'Dronnold  opened,  and  I  saw  the  mon  o' 
Gode  na  mair  !  Then  was  I  carried  back  again 
to  my  bed  by  some  power  invisible,  and  my 
body  flowed  wi'  moisture!  Freends!  I  could 
rest  na  mair  :  I  rose,  and  came  alang  to  Loth- 
gaim. 

"  Whilst  aw  was  waiting  in  the  church-yard, 
the  poor  pastor  lay  half-smoothered  upon  a  bed 
of  feathers  ;  for  ye  mun  ken  the  haunted  cham- 
ber was  direectly  over  the  feather-hoose,  in  a 
corner  o'  the  castle.  I  believe  I  need  not  be 
minute  in  my  explication  ;  ye  may  ha'  a  shrewd 
guess  of  the  hale  contrivance.  Locniel,  and  J ock, 
and  I,  cut  the  boards :  I  was  the  ghaist  aw  in 
white.  I  flashed  the  powder  when  the  pastor 
was  swallowed  up.  Lochiel,  when  he  ken'd  the 
lightnings  glare,  rolled  the  thunder  upon  the 
leads  of  the  castle.  The  drama  was  now  near 
its  close* 

"  We  did  na  desire  to  keep  the  pastor  long  in 
his  dark  apartment,  lest  some  o'  the  church-yard 
guests,  wiser  or  bolder  than  the  rest,  should 
propose  a  visit  to  the  castle :  so,  after  we  had 
suffered  him  to  pray  and  groan  a  while,  I  ca'd 
to  him  with  a  voice  mair  than  human,  for  it  was 
conveyed  through  a  hunter's  horn— Andrew- 
rise— I  am  thy  gude  angel.  At  my  intercession 
thy  sins  are  forgiven.  Assume  na  mair  the 
power  of  heaven  to  chastise  a  sister — less  a  sin- 


ner than  thysell ;  for  under  the  pretence  of  zeal, 
thou  hast  indulged  in  rancour,  malice,  and  re- 
venge. Repent,  and  go  thy  way — an  angel  guides 
thee. 

"  At  this  instant  Andrew  saw  a  thin  column 
of  light :  he  groped  his  way  toward  it,  and,  to 
his  muckle  joy,  found  it  proceed  from  a  sma' 
opening  of  a  door  which  led  into  the  court-yard 
o  the  castle.  His  gude  angel  lifted  him  alang, 
so  that  he  flew  rather  than  walked,  till  he  reest- 
ed  his  weary  leegs  safe  upo'  consecrated  ground. 

"  His  flock  gathered  round  him  with  in- 
creased reverence ;  the  proper  due  of  a  haly  man 
returned  fra'  the  shades  below,  in  hopes  to  hear 
what  was  doing  there ;  but  the  pastor  only  told 
them,  he  had  seen  sic  things  as  neer  were  seen 
by  mortal  eyne  ;  and  that,  on  the  next  Sabbath, 
gin  he  might  be  permitted  to  reveal  the  secrets 
o'  the  other  world,  they  should  hear  aw,  and  he 
would  pray  to  Gode  to  gi'ethem  comprehension; 
for  they  were  things  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
pooers  of  the  human  understanding.  So,  dis- 
missing aw  wi'  his  blessing,  he  withdrew  to  his 
ain  hoose,  to  ponder  upo'  the  marvels  o'  the  ne- 
ther world. 

"  We  left  the  castle  the  same  night,  and  the 
faithfu  Jockey,  wha'  is  still  my  servant,  joined 
us  in  a  few  days.  Mauge  was  safely  delivered, 
but  the  child  died.  We  na  mair  repeated  our 
sins,  and  Mauge  was  soon  after  weel  married. 
The  tale  o'  the  haunted  room  was  carried  to 
the  baronet  at  Edinburg,  wha  speered  the  hale 
wi'  muckle  sagacity,  and  took  no  sma'  pains  to 
bring  us  to  condign  punishment  for  sic  flagrant 
behaviour  to  a  minister  o'  the  kirk;  but  the 
haly  purpose  was  defeated  for  want  of  evidence. 
Lochiel  and  1  had  better  success ;  we  recovered 
aw  we  sued  for,  wi'  costs. 

"It  was  under  the  advice  and  direction  o'  this 
worthy  relation  I  commenced  merchant  and  na- 
vigator. I  have  followed  the  business  twenty 
years  with  grete  glee,  and  some  success.  I  haT 
got  a  speel  for  auld  age,  and  having  na  heirs, 
for  my  braither  has  na  legitimate  children,  and 
my  sisters  never  knew  the  blessings  o'  matrimo- 
ny, I  ha'  made  my  will  in  favour  of  cousin  Lo- 
chiel, wha  is  a  bacheleor  too,  and  has  paid  me 
the  same  compliment.  I  have  remembered  some 
auld  friends,  and  shall  add  a  clause  in  remem- 
brance of,  at  least,  one  new  one." 

We  are  entering  the  Tagus,  dear  Holman. 
A  busy  scene  is  opening  before  me,  to  which  I 
must  attend.  Farewell,  dear  friend— I  will 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  send  this,  and  give 
you  fresh  news  of  your 

James  Wallace. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Edwards. 

Liverpool. 

I  do  excuse  you,  my  dear  Paulina,  as  you  de- 
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sired  me  in  your  short  billet ;  and  most  sincere- 
ly do  I  wish  the  visit  of  Sir  Everard  Moreton 
may  be  attended  with  all  possible  happiness  to 
my  sweet  friend,,  and  the  worthy  relict  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mr  Edwards.  It  was  certainly  a  gene- 
rous letter  he  wrote  Mrs  Edwards.,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  followed  by  correspondent  action :  but, 
Paulina— there  have  been  known  in  this  world — 
nay,  even  in  England — young  gentlemen,  amo- 
rous, plausible,  and  designing.  You  will  scarcely 
believe  it,  my  dear,  but  the  cloak  of  generosity 
has  sometimes  been  worn  to  hide  a  very  bad  shape. 
Sir  Everard  Moreton  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  all  the  virtues  that  dignify  the  gentleman 
— but  also,  he  may  not.  He  is  not  now,  Pau- 
lina, the  ingenuous  youth  at  school.  He  has 
been  at  Paris,  Paulina — a  bad  school  to  teach  a 
lover  fidelity.  These  insinuations,  my  dear, 
are  plainly  designed  to  caution  you,  This  is  an 
age  in  which  a  young  woman  cannot  well  put 
too  little  confidence  in  flatteries,  in  promises, 
especially  of  young,  rich,  titled  gentlemen,  who 
have  seen  the  world  and  Paris,  with  the  eyes  it 
is  usually  seen  with  at  twenty-one.  Be  cautious, 
therefore,  dear  Paulina,  and  forgive  the  imper- 
tinence of  my  friendship,  for  daring  to  insinuate 
the  necessity  of  it.  I  will  now  proceed  to  your 
requests,  and  continue  the  history  of  the  loves  of 
Antony  Havelley  and  Judith  Lamounde. 

You  must  have  perceived  the  baronet's  head 
to  be  full  of  elegance,  etiquette,  and  vertu.  I 
suppose  he  conceived,  that  as  I  had  permitted 
him  to  see  me  twice  at  my  own  house  without 
a  frown,  and  that  my  brother  had  seemed 
pleased  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  his 
merit  must  be  irresistible  ;  and  that  the  amour 
was  brought  precisely  to  that  degree  of  advance- 
ment, that  rendered  it  proper  to  announce  his 
pretensions  to  the  heads  of  the  family. 

The  morning  after  the  interview  I  mention- 
ed in  my  last,  he  ordered  his  chariot  to  the  house 
of  Paul  Lamounde,  Esq.  and,  sending  in  his 
name,  was  shewn  into  the  parlour,  where  my 
aunt  attended  him,  as  soon  as  the  proper  change 
could  be  made  in  sundry  parts  of  her  habifi- 
ment. 

My  uncle,  though  no  connoisseur,  had  a  taste 
for  the  extraordinaries  of  nature,  and  his  mer- 
cantile connexions  had  enabled  him  to  form  a 
small  collection.  Amongst  other  things  that 
now  adorned  the  parlour,  was  a  piece  of  Bolog- 
nian  stone,  which,  having  been  much  specu- 
lated upon  whilst  Sir  Antony  was  in  Italy,  the 
many  things  he  had  heard  of  it,  rushed  into  his 
mind  so  forcibly,  that  they  drove  out  of  it  Miss 
Lamounde,  his  love,  his  business,  and  all  his 
elegant  attentions. 

My  aunt  already  stood  beside  him, had  thrown 
away  her  first  honours,  and,  before  the  baronet 
was  disengaged,  my  uncle  entered  also. — Bro- 
ther, says  my  aunt,  Sir  Antony  Havelley. 

I  am  Sir  Antony's  most  obedient,  answered 
my  uncle. 

VOL.  IX. 


Sir  Antony  heard  them  distinctly,  and  made  a 
very  elegant,  and,  I  suppose,  instinctive  bow. — 
Sir,  says  he,  this  is  the  Bolognian  stone ;  pro- 
bably you  know  its  property  of  shining  in  the 
dark — but  it  has  other  properties  which  may  not 
have  come  to  your  knowledge. 

Was  it  to  communicate  these,  says  my  uncle, 
that  Sir  Antony  did  me  the  honour  to  call  upon 
me  to-day  ? 

The  baronet  recollected  himself,  and  might 
blush  for  aught  I  know,  could  the  blush  have 
been  seen. — I  request  your  pardon,  good  sir, 
says  he,  I  perceive  my  abstraction  has  led  me 
into  a  strange  error  in  point  of  politeness ;  and 
I  request  yours  also,  madam.  I  shall  be  over- 
whelmed with  confusion,  if  you  believe  me  ca- 
pable of  failing  in  the  most  profound  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  ladies,  the  dear  objects  from 
whom  we  extract  felicity. 

Humph  !  says  my  uncle — I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  process. 

The  baronet,  whose  recovery  was  now  com- 
plete, smiled,  and  went  on. — I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  wait  upon  this  lady  and  you  this 
morning,  Mr  Lamounde,  in  order  to  lay  a  pro- 
posal of  a  very  delicate  nature  before  you.  It 
is  my  ambition,  sir,  to  act  in  all  cases  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  man  of  honour ;  nor  is  the  attempt 
to  steal  into  any  family  clandestinely  consistent 
with  my  rank  or  fortune.  I  presume  to  say, 
that  some  splendid  families  have  courted  my  al- 
liance, and,  considering  the  honours  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  me,  for  I  assure  you,  Mr 
Lamounde,  I  am  fellow,  speciali  gratia,  of  no  less 
than  three  foreign  academies  of  science,  as  also 
of  our  illustrious  royal  society  at  home : — To 
which  I  must  add  

The  proposal  itself,  answered  my  uncle,  which, 
amongst  so  many  illustrious  considerations,  may, 
I  fear,  chance  to  be  forgot. 

Now  this  was  not  very  polite,  Paulina ;  but 
my  uncle  does  not  value  himself  upon  this  qua- 
lity :  however,  it  was  not  the  baronet's  business 
to  be  captious;  so,  though,  I  suppose,  something 
mortified,  he  continued  his  oration. 

I  hope,  Mr  Lamounde,  you  will  not  think  my 
exordium  superfluous,  when  you  consider  I 
come  here  a  candidate  for  favour,  and  therefore 
ought  to  offer  some  reasons  why  I  may  hope  to 
merit  the  favour  I  solicit.  Your  good- will,  sir, 
and  this  lady's,  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  essen- 
tial even  to  my  existence ;  for  my  suit,  Mr  La- 
mounde, is  of  that  delicate  nature,  that  may  re- 
quire the  aid  of  collateral  love  and  friendship. 
A  cloud  upon  your  brow,  sir,  or  upon  this 
lady's,  may  overcast  the  dawn  of  my  cheerful 
day  ;  the  fair  enslaver  of  my  heart  

Oh  !  a  love  suit,  then — says  my  uncle.  If  it 
would  not  be  giving  you  too  much  trouble,  Sir 
Antony,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  lady's 
name. 

If  my  heart  was  laid  open  to  your  inspection, 
sir,  you  might  read  it  there;  for  there  it  is 
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wrote  in  characters  indelible.  She  is  a  lady,  sir, 
whose  beauty  is  her  least  perfection;  whose 
praises  were  I  to  expatiate  upon  as  they  deserve, 
the  clay  would  be  too  short. 

Humph  !  says  my  uncle  ;  I  thought  a  name 
had  lain  in  a  smaller  compass.  She  is  not  Spa- 
nish, I  hope  ?  . 

A  small  matter  of  offence  appeared  in  the  ba- 
ronet's countenance.  My  penetrating  aunt  saw 
it,  and  said— My  brother  is  always  cross,  Sir 
Antony,  when  he  hears  women  praised ;  but  he 
is  very  fond  of  his  niece,  and  ready  to  hear  pro- 
posals for  her  benefit. 

Good,  Beck !  says  my  uncle,  this  is  coming 
to  the  point.  Is  my  niece  then,  Sir  Antony,  the 
fair  enslaver  of  your  heart  ? 

To  see,  and  not  adore  her,  replies  Sir  Antony, 
would  denote  me  blind  to  the  perfection  of  fe- 
male merit. 

And  what  do  you  desire  of  me,  Sir  Antony  ? 
asked  my  uncle. 

Your  permission,  sir,  and  your  interest,  says 
Sir  Antony. 

Neither  of  which,  answers  my  uncle,  are  worth 
a  straw.  Young  ladies  now  acknowledge  no  au- 
thority in  matters  of -love,  but  the  heart.  Be- 
sides, Sir  Antony,  she  has  eyes,  and  a  good  com- 
mon understanding,  and,  I  dare  say,  will  be 
able  to  choose  herself  a  husband.  My  sister 
here  may,  perhaps,  think  more  highly  of  her 
own  influence,  and  it  is  impossible  she  should 
refuse  it  to  so  accomplished  a  gentleman.  To 
her  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you,  Sir  Antony,  and 
wish  you — a  good  morrow. 

With  infinite  pleasure  I  accept  the  reference, 
said  Sir  Antony,  as  soon  as  my  uncle  had  with- 
drawn :  I  can  expect  nothing  but  what  is  polite, 
courteous,  and  obliging,  from  a  lady,  to  whom, 
I  am  persuaded,  Miss  Lamounde  is  indebted  for 
a  large  portion  of  personal  and  mental  grace. 

So  sublime  a  compliment,  perhaps,  had  never 
reached  the  ears  of  my  aunt,  even  in  her  most 
blooming  days.  How  could  she  answer  it  other- 
wise than  with  the  utmost  courtesy  ?  She  was 
sensible  the  alliance  of  so  superior  a  gentleman 
must  do  them  honour ;  and  she  hoped  she  stood 
upon  such  terms  with  her  niece,  that  she  should 
be  able  to  promote  it. 

Sir  Antony  answered,  he  should  be  indebted 
to  her  for  more  than  life  :  so,  after  a  few  more 
compliments  and  precautions,  he  kissed  her  fair 
hand,  and  took  his  leave. 

My  uncle,  who  truly  loves  me,  posted  to  our 
house,  to  inquire  concerning  this  phenomenon. 
— I  suppose,  says  he,  you  expect  I  should  thank 
you  now,  for  the  compliment  you  paid  me  this 
morning  ? 

I  ought  not  to  let  any  day  pass  without  some 
mark  of  my  duty  and  affection  to  a  very  cross 
good  uncle;  but  I  have  no  peculiar  claim  to-day. 

You  sent  me  Sir  Antony  Havelley.  Where 
did  you  pick  him  up  ? 


-  At  Kirkham. 

He's  of  a  new  order  of  coxcombs.  I  have 
never  seen  any  before  who  joined  foppery  to 
science. 

I  am  told  the  conjunction  is  common  at  Paris. 

And  this  is  the  first  importation.  Pr'ythee, 
Judith,  which  of  his  fine  qualities  art  thou  cap- 
tivated with  ? 

Women,  dear  uncle,  seldom  fall  in  love  with 
learning ;  but  Sir  Antony,  as  you  must  needs 
see,  has  a  charming  taste  in  dress ;  then  you 
cannot  but  remark  how  genteel  he  is. 

Yes,  if  it  be  ungenteel  to  have  a  carcase  of 
flesh  and  blood. 

Then  his  pensive  gentleman-like  air,  uncle 
—and  his  title  ;  is  it  for  the  daughter  of  a  sim- 
ple merchant  to  resist  so  many  attractions  ? 

Humph !  says  my  uncle.— I  wish  I  could  spell 
my  uncle's  humph,  Paulina,  provided  it  could 
be  spelt ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  letter 
M  pronounced  with  the  mouth  shut. 

Besides,  continued  I,  he  is  a  virtuoso  and  con- 
noisseur. His  collection  of  shells  and  pictures 
will  be  the  admiration  of  the  whole  county. 
Then  he  has  the  honour  to  be  abstracted,  uncle ; 
a  sure  sign  how  very  profound  he  is. 

M,  says  my  uncle.  Shut  your  mouth,  Pau- 
lina. 

So,  my  dear  sir,  says  I,  you  really  set  him 
down  for  a  coxcomb  ? 

He  did  not  impress  me  with  much  veneration. 
When  he  has  the  honour  of  being  your  husband, 
I  suppose  I  shall  see  him  with  other  eyes. 

But  I  have  the  misfortune  to  think  him  a  cox- 
comb, dear  uncle,  as  well  as  you ;  and  he  can- 
not have  the  honour  of  being  your  nephew,  un- 
til I  have  experienced  a  great  revolution  of  sen- 
timent. 

Why  dost  keep  him  dangling  after  thee, 
then  ?  But  a  woman  never  can  prevail  upon 
herself  to  dismiss  a  lover,  whether  bear  or  mon- 
key. 

I  have  not  had  opportunity,  sir ;  he  has  not 
yet  honoured  me  with  a  declaration.  Yester- 
day he  was  in  labour  of  it  a  full  hour.  I  had 
the  greatest  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  his 
delivery,  when  my  brother  came  in,  and  Sir  An- 
tony's pains  went  off  in  scientific  effusions. 

My  uncle  told  me  he  was  glad  I  was  not  such 
a  damned  fool  as  the  generality  of  my  sex  ;  then 
giving  me  a  kind  kiss,  departed. 

About  five  in  the  evening  came  Sir  Antony, 
with  increased  consequence,  I  thought,  and  in- 
creased gravity.  I  received  him  alone,  and  was 
so  very  gracious,  that,  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  told 
me  he  had  that  morning  taken  the  liberty  to 
wait  upon  Mr  and  Mrs  Lamounde,  and  hoped 
he  left  them  propitious  to  his  wishes. 

Was  it  upon  my  account  you  gave  yourself 
that  trouble,  Sir  Antony  ? 

Certainly,  Miss  Lamounde ;  can  you  doubt  it? 

I  am  sorry,  Sir  Antony,  you  did  not  think  me 
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of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  informed  of  this 
intention ;  I  could,  perhaps,  have  convinced  you 
there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  it. 

Although  you  are  perfectly  independent,  my 
dear  Miss  Lamounde,  I  hope  you  will  consider 
it  as  a  proper  decorum  in  me. 

At  least,  Sir  Antony,  it  was  extremely  prema- 
ture, unless  you  supposed  it  impossible  I  should 
find  anything  to  object,  whenever  you  choose  to 
do  me  the  honour  to  declare  your  sentiments. 

I  must  own,  Miss  Lamounde,  I  had  presumed 
to  flatter  myself  that  there  could  arise  no  objec- 
tion of  consequence.  Could  it  be  to  mv  birth, 
my  rank,  my  fortune  ? 

To  none  of  these,  Sir  Antony. 
I  hope  I  may  say  without  vanity,  Miss  La- 
mounde, that  my  understanding  is  not  contemp- 
tible ;  and  for  my  person,  I  must  own  it  would 
be  tout  nouvelle  to  find  it  was  become  the  aver- 
sion of  the  ladies. 

I  have  no  desire  to  controvert  these  senti- 
ments, Sir  Antony ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to 
marry. 

I  flatter  myself  fate  may  have  destined  me 
to  be  the  happy  man,  that  is  to  create  this  dis- 
position. 

I  don't  see  the  probability,  sir. 

This  is  very  mortifying,  Miss  Lamounde: 
Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  mention  in  what 
particulars  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  disa- 
greeable to  you  ? 

Disagreeable  !  Sir  Antony.  This  is  your  lan- 
guage, not  mine.  Sure  I  may  be  allowed  to  de- 
cline the  honour  you  intend  me,  without  such 
an  inference. 

Excuse  the  timidity  of  a  lover,  Miss  La- 
mounde ;  I  fear  I  have  a  rival— a  favoured  rival. 

If  so,  Sir  Antony,  I  presume  it  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  you  should  desist  from  your 
intention. 

I  would  not,  Miss  Lamounde,  credit  the  voice 
of  fame,  where  it  depreciates  a  lady. 

Speak  plainly,  Sir  Antony. 

The  subject  is  so  immensely  delicate,  madam, 
that  I  cannot — upon  my  honour — as  I  cannot 
give  it  credit— so  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  it 
language. 

Your  delicacy,  Sir  Antony,  is  extreme.  My 
footman,  I  suppose. 

Name  the  horrid  idea  no  more,  dear  madam. 
It  is  not  possible  the  accomplished  Miss  La- 
mounde could  stoop  to  such  an  object.  It  is  not 
possible  she  should  treat  Sir  Antony  Havelley 
with  so  much  indignity,  as  to  give  him  such  a 
rival— a  rival  with  whom  he  could  not  measure 
his  sword ;  a  rival  who  would  be  honoured  by 
his  cane. 

I  allow  the  sublimity  of  these  ideas,  Sir  An- 
tony; but  must  beg  leave  to  interrupt  their 
course,  in  order  to  rectify  an  error  into  which 
you  have  fallen,  by  supposing  the  accomplished 
Miss  Lamounde  must  be  blind  to  merit,  be- 
cause it  has  neither  title,  nor  coat  of  the  loom 


of  Lyons.  That  I  may  not  cast  another  indig- 
nity upon  Sir  Antony  Havelley,  by  suffering 
the  greatness  of  his  own  conceptions  to  lead  him 
into  mistake,  I  think  myself  bound  in  honour 
to  acquaint  him,  that  I  had  a  footman  for  whom 
I  entertained  a  very  sincere  regard,  and  upon 
whom,  as  in  all  appearance  Sir  Antony  would 
choose  to  pay  a  prudent  regard  to  his  own  per- 
son, I  would  not  have  him  confer  the  honour  of 
his  cane. 

_  Sir  Antony  rose  from  his  seat  with  great  dig- 
nity. I  am  sorry,  madam — I  am  in  despair — 
I  wish  you  all  imaginable  felicity ;  but  you  have ' 
the  cruelty  to  excite  a  civil  war  betwixt  my  ho- 
nour and  my  love. 

I  beg  leave  to  end  the  contest  in  favour  of 
honour  ;  for  love  would  only  persist  in  an  un- 
availing suit. 

Unavailing!  Miss  Lamounde ;  and  have  I  then 
the  mortification  of  entering  the  lists  against  a 
valet,  and  of  losing  the  day  ? 

If  you  choose  to  mortify  yourself  with  ima* 
ginary  causes,  Sir  Antony  

Imaginary  !  dear  Miss  Lamounde.  Say  only, 
you  have  no  predilection  for  that  fellow — I  beg 
pardon,  dear  madam  ;  but  say  this  only — you 
revive  my  hopes— you  restore  me  again  to.  life. 

Pardon  me,  Sir  Antony.  Exclusive  of  my 
near  relations,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  man,  for 
whom  I  have  conceived  so  great  an  esteem,  re- 
gard, or,  if  you  will,  predilection,  as  for  that 
fellow. 

Miss  Lamounde — I  wish  you  all  possible 
happiness — but  after  such  an  avowal,  I  own 
it  is  not  with  Sir  Antony  Havelley  you  can  ex- 
pect it. 

It  is  not  with  Sir  Antony  Havelley  I  do  ex- 
pect it.  ✓ 

Madam,  I  take  a  most  reluctant  leave. 

Sir  Antony,  your  humble  servant. 

So  ends,  my  dear  Paulina,  the  history  of  the 
loves  of  Antony  Havelley  and 

Judith  Lamounde. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Miss  Thurl— a  sad  one. 
The  lives  of  both  her  parents  are  precarious; 
her  mother's  hangs  by  a  thread. 


Captain  Islay  to  Paul  Lamounde,  Esq. 

Lisbon. 

Dear  Paul, 
There  was  kindness  in  your  private  desire, 
that  I  would  write  you  about  James  Wallace, 
and  I  fulfill  it  with  pleasure.  It  was  well  for 
me  that  you  did  not  know  the  true  value  of 
what  fortune  had  thrown  in  your  way  ;  other- 
wise, instead  of  being  my  right  hand  at  Lisbon, 
he  would  have  been  yours  in  the  accompting- 
house  at  Liverpool.  Genius,  you  know,  Paul, 
carries  improvement  wheresoever  it  carries  ap- 
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plication ;  and  James,  in  the  great  leading  points 
of  sailing,  is  a  better  seaman  than  myself.  He 
found  amongst  my  old  books  a  Spanish  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary,  with  Don  Quixote  and  Friar 
Gerund,  and  in  six  weeks  he  read  them  both. 
He  is  much  caressed  by  our  gentlemen  of  the 
factory  here,  and  very  advantageous  terms  have 
been  offered  him.  Once  I  persuaded  him  to  ac- 
cept them  ;  he  burst  into  tears,  and  answered, 
if  I  was  indifferent  to  him,  he  was  indifferent 
to  life  ;  for  having  no  prospect  of  pleasure  but 
in  my  friendship,  that  lost,  all  was  lost. — Paul, 
I  hugged  the  bra'  lad  in  my  arms,  and  swore 
that  nothing  but  death  would  part  us.  But, 
says  I,  do  you  design  to  forget  your  Judith  La- 
mounde  ? 

No,  never — never.  Though  the  remembrance 
afflicts  me,  it  is  dear  and  sacred,  answered  he  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  without  hope,  and  consequent- 
ly without  expectation. 

That's  right,  no  doubt,  says  I ;  for  I  suppose 
that  surly  old  fool,  Paul,  looks  up  to  grandeur 
for  his  niece. 

James  stopt ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me 
a  look  that  seemed  to  indicate  displeasure. — Cap- 
tain Islay,  says  he,  you  tell  me  your  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr  Lamounde  is  of  old  standing. 
How  is  it  possible  you  could  apply  to  him  an 
epithet  so  harsh  and  so  improper  ? 

Is  not  that  the  epithet,  says  I,  that  all  lovers 
apply  to  fathers  and  uncles,  who  cross  their  fond 
wishes  ? 

The  language  of  passion,  sir,  is  always  un- 
just. 

The  whole  town  of  Liverpool  admit  the  epi- 
thet surly,  as  his  proper  due. 

Mr  Paul  Lamounde  resembles  a  pine-apple. 
He  has  a  rough  outside,  but  beautiful  even  in 
roughness.  His  interior  has  everything  in  it 
that  recommends  man  to  man. 

How  like  you  your  advocate,  Paul  ?  But  no 
matter,  for  the  boy  is  mine  now,  and  I  shall 
have  the  making  of  him. — I  have  disposed  of 
my  cargo,  and  taken  in  half-lading  for  Algiers. 
I  have  three  or  four  honest  Mussulmen  to  take 
leave  of  before  we  depart  for  our  respective  pa- 
radises. From  thence  I  will  go  to  Valencia, 
where  I  have  friends  I  will  like  to  see  once  more, 
and  there,  perhaps,  take  in  my  last  cargo.  As  I 
pais  the  Straits,  I  will  land  Wallace  at  Gib- 
raltar, and  send  him  by  land  to  Valencia,  to 
settle  some  old  accounts,  and  prepare  new  pur- 
chases. 

Old  friend,  farewell.  The  time,  I  hope,  is 
coming,  when  you  and  I  will  have  nothing- 
more  to  do  than  drink  our  old  men's  milk  to- 
gether. 

Patrick  Islay. 


Miss  Edwards  to  Miss  Lamounde* 

Box. 

I  cannot  express  my  obligations  to  my  kind 
friend,  for  the  trouble  she  has  taken  to  amuse 
me,  when  I  most  wanted  amusement ;  and  for 
the  friendly  cautions  in  her  last  favour,  when, 
perhaps,  I  most  want  caution. 

Yet  I  hope  not.  Though  my  fluttering  heart 
confesses  its  conqueror,  Sir  Everard  Moreton 
has  hitherto  given  me  no  cause  to  suspect  a 
change  in  his  own.  My  dear  Mrs  Edwards  al- 
most doats  upon  him,  he  is  so  polite,  so  atten- 
tive, and  so  generous.  To  me  his  language  is 
all  tenderness ;  his  eyes— oh  !  if  they  were  but 
the  faithful  interpreters  of  his  heart !  And  why 
should  they  not,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde? 
Why  should  an  ingenuous  mind  rush  upon  sus- 
picion, when  there  appears  no  cause  to  excite  it  ? 
Sure  it  is  but  common  justice  to  give  a  person 
credit  for  good  intention,  till  he  has  shewn  him- 
self disposed  to  bad. 

I  know  I  am  his  inferior ;  but  some  minds 
delight  in  conferring  obligations.  Why  should 
not  his  be  one  ?  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  a  queen, 
the  most  delightful  act  of  majesty  would  be  to 
make  the  man  I  loved  a  king. 

Sir  Everard  has  not  taken  up  his  residence  in 
our  house,  nor  even  in  our  village,  but  at  an  inn 
two  miles  hence.  Is  not  this  extremely  consi- 
derate, my  dear  Miss  Lamounde  ?  And  does  it 
not  shew  a  delicacy  one  would  hardly  expect  from 
so  young  a  man  ?  But,  indeed,  my  dear,  you  can 
scarce  conceive  how  very  delicate  he  is.  I  dare 
say  it  is  owing  to  that,  that  he  has  not  yet  spoke 
to  me  in  direct  terms  of  marriage ;  for  that  would 
have  been  very  precipitate,  you  know,  consider- 
ing the  recent  deaths  of  his  father  and  mine. 

He  does  not  talk  of  quitting  his  present  situ- 
ation, till  he  can  prevail  upon  my  dear  Mrs  Ed- 
wards to  honour  him  with  her  company  to  a 
pleasant  country  seat  in  Westmoreland.  Is  not 
this  a  confirmation  of  his  honourable  intentions  ? 
It  is  true,  the  season  is  not  favourable  for  ex- 
cursion ;  but  one  may  be  equally  happy  within 
doors  as  without,  in  company  one  likes. 

It  is  now  near  the  hour  Sir  Everard  usually 
comes,  so  that  I  am  sure  my  dear  Miss  La- 
mounde will  excuse  my  writing  more,  and  con- 
tinue the  blessings  of  her  friendship  and  cor- 
respondence to  her  poor 

Paulina  Edwards. 


Sir  Everard  Moreton  to  James 
Lamounde,  Esq. 


Tarbix. 

Faith  !  Lamounde,  I  have  no  other  apology 
to  make,  for  not  being  with  you  at  the  time  ap- 
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pointed,  but  that  my  charmer  grows  every  day 
more  charming.  Let  the  belles  of  Paris  and  of 
London  boast  their  refinements  and  their  ton, 
I  grant  them  the  power  to  animate  sometimes  ; 
but  the  flood  of  soft  and  tender  sensations,  such 
as  my  Paulina  knows  to  give,  is  not  theirs  to 
bestow.  It  is  from  humble,  from  domestic  life, 
where  alone  sensibility  can  grow  into  a  habit, 
those  soft,  engaging  sweetnesses  must  come, 
which  have  the  power  to  captivate  a  heart  like 
mine. 

But,  Lamounde,  to  make  a  wife  of  this  divine 
little  girl,  to  raise  her  into  rank,  to  introduce 
her  to  the  belle  monde — would  be  to  destroy  the 
hen  that  laid  me  the  golden  eggs  of  felicity.  No 
faith  !  I  am  not  such  an  idiot :  It  is  one  thing  to 
marry ;  it  is  another  thing  to  love.  Marriage 
is  a  sacrament,  a  divine,  solemn,  legal,  and  spi- 
ritual business.  Love  is  not  spiritual — but  vo- 
latile as  air.  Does  he  not  spread  his  light  wings, 
and  fly  at  sight  of  solemnities  ?  Then  catch  him 
again,  if  you  can. 

I  have  learnt  wisdom,  Lamounde ;  how  should 
I  not,  precepted  as  you  know  I  was  for  nine  long 
months  ?  If  my  honoured  father  were  now  alive, 
I  would  marry  to  please  him  :  As  he  is  not,  I 
will  marry  to  please  my  mother ;  for,  after  all, 
parents  are  usually  pretty  clear-sighted  as  to  the 
solid  requisites  that  make  the  marriage-state 
happy,  and  my  mother  has  already  glanced  at 
a  girl  of  a  million.  After  this,  will  any  casuist 
priest  deny  my  right  to  love  ?  A  wife,  La- 
mounde, for  affairs  of  state ;  but  for  affairs  not 
of  state,  a  maid — a  maid. 

Not  that  I  dare  hint  a  syllable  of  this  to  my 
charmer.  Her  virtuous  spirit  would  fly  out  of 
its  prison  at  the  bare  mention  of  it.  She  is  so 
abundantly  stocked  with  maxims  of  piety,  that 
all  the  arts  of  persuasion  would  be  tried  in  vain. 
No — she  must  be  surprised  into  it :  I  have  al- 
most persuaded  that  credulous  old  woman,  her 
reputed  mother;  for,  b)rthe  by,  my  Paulina 
dropt  into  her  lap — out  of  the  moon,  I  believe — 
having  no  father  or  mother  in  this  world.  But 
this  is  too  long  a  tale — I  say  I  have  almost  per- 
suaded her  to  go  with  me  into  Westmoreland. 
And  then — adieu,  Lamounde !  Pray  for  my  suc- 
cess. 

Yours, 

EVERARD  MORETON. 


James  Lamounde,  Esq.  to  Sir  Everard 

MORETON. 

Liverpool. 

I  conjure  you,  my  dear  Sir  Everard,  by 
every  thing  sacred— by  the  awful  names  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue — by  all  the  ties  of  humanity 
—-and  all  the  laws  that  respect  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety— for  all  will  be  infringed — I  conjure  you, 
give  up  the  enterprize  you  have  conceived. 


Ill  should  I  deserve  the  name  of  friend,  could 
I  suffer  the  passions  of  the  man  it  is  my  boast 
to  call  by  that  name,  to  plunge  him  into  irre- 
trievable guilt,  and  entail  upon  him  a  bitter  and 
lasting  compunction,  without  an  endeavour  to 
save  him. 

You  are  the  head,  Sir  Everard,  of  an  ancient 
house ;  you  have  its  honours  to  maintain,  and 
transmit  to  a  legitimate  posterity.  Is  it  Sir  Eve- 
rard Moreton  who  is  stooping  to  the  fraud,  the 
deception  of  intrigue  ?  Is  it  he  who  will  do  to 
a  woman,  what  common  integrity  will  not  per  - 
mit to  be  done  to  a  man  ? 

It  is  your  own  acknowledgment,  my  friend, 
that  persuasion  would  be  vain  ;  and  sure  per- 
suasion ought  to  be  the  ultimate  boundary,  even 
of  a  libertine ;  beyond  is  infamy. 

_  Every  word  you  utter  in  the  praise  of  your 
divine  Paulina,  is  to  your  own  condemnation. 
Is  it  for  the  loveliest  of  women  to  inspire  only 
illicit  desire  ?  Is  it  because  she  is  poor  and  un- 
friended ?  Because  she  is  an  orphan  ?  Because 
she  has  a  superior  claim  to  the  compassion  of 
every  breast  endued  with  humanity,  that  you 
would  degrade  her  to  the  dust  ? 

By  Heaven !  Sir  Everard,  I  am  agitated  al- 
most to  frenzy,  when  I  think  of  so  much  excel- 
lence, such  sweet  simplicity,  as  you  have  descri- 
bed,— for  I  know  her  not, — devoted — nay,  tre- 
panned into  involuntary  ignominy.  I  stop  my 
pen,  lest  I  say  something  too  rude  for  friend- 
ship. I  am  always,  dear  Moreton,  and  never 
more  than  at  this  instant, 

Your  friend, 

James  Lamounde. 


Sir  Everard  Moreton  to  James 
Lamounde,  Esq. 

Tarbix. 

By  all  that  is  sacred  in  gallantry — by  all  the 
laws  of  love — by  all  the  ties  that  bind  rude  man 
to  lovely  woman,  I  conjure  thee  to  quit  Moor- 
fields,  or  the  Tabernacle,  and  be  again  thyself. 

How  long  is  it,  Lamounde,  since  thou  hast 
been  favoured  with  grace  ?  When  came  the  spi- 
rit upon  thee  ?  Oh !  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
a  sublime  and  virtuous  friend  to  preach  the  pu- 
rest morality,  and  to  shake  the  sinner's  soul — 
with  laughter. 

Did  I  tell  thee,  Lamounde,  that  all  the  arts 
of  persuasion  would  be  vain  ?  No — not  all ; 
those  of  night  and  moment  are  yet  to  come. 
Divine  Crebillon. !  thou  art  my  master  now. 

A  pretty  notion  thine,  of  preserving  family 
honours  by  chastity.  If  all  families  are  tainted 
by  the  lack  of  this  goodly  virtue,  how  many, 
thinkest  thou,  are  sweet  ? 

She  is  an  helpless  orphan,  and  demands  com-« 
passion. 
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She  ishall  have  it.  I  will  pity  and  protect  her. 
Nay,  I  will  carry  my  humanity  farther ;  I  will 
love,  will  cherish  her  ;  I  will  take  her  to  my 
bosom.  Why,  man,  the  winds  of  Heaven  shall 
not  visit  her  too  roughly ;  that  is,  when  I  get 
her  to  my  paradise,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Skid- 
daw  j  an  event,  let  me  assure  you,  very  near  ; 
for  I  have  the  old  lady's  promise  to  set  off  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

If  thou  art  a  true  friend— if  thou  art  not  in 
danger  of  a  fresh  attack  of  one  of  these  irregu- 
lar fits  of  virtue— come,  and  amuse  the  old  lady, 
whilst  I  

Adieu, 

EVERARD  MORETON. 


Captain  Islay  to  Paul  Lamounde,  Esq. 

Algiers. 

Dear  Paul, 

I  take  every  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my 
promise,  and  send  this  by  an  English  vessel 
leaving  Algiers  to-morrow.  The  disposition  of 
the  Algerines,  generally,  is  favourable  to  the 
English,  though  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  wish  there  did  not  subsist  any  treaty  be- 
tween them  and  us  ;  but  their  rage  against  the 
Spaniards  is  increased  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
nor  are  the  Italians  without  a  considerable  share 
of  their  hatred. 

My  principal  acquaintance  here  is  Mustouf, 
a  Moor,  very  rich,  with  all  the  honest  punctu- 
ality of  a  merchant,  all  the  keenness  of  a  cor- 
sair, all  the  superstition  of  a  good  Mahometan, 
and  all  the  penchant  to  love,  of  an  Algerine.  I 
have  brought  Mustouf  to  allow  that  Christian- 
ity is  the  second  best  religion  in  the  world ;  And, 
says  he,  one  day,  whenever  you  shew  me  that 
it  has  a  power  to  make  kings,  emperors,  sultans, 
and  deys,  just  and  honest  in  their  dealings,  I 
will  allow  it  to  be  the  first.  But,  continues  he, 
whenever  I  bring  a  prize  into  port,  besides  his 
portion  assigned  by  law,  our  dey  must  be  com- 
plimented with  the  choice  of  slaves ;  and  if  there 
are  girls  on  board,  he  is  sure  to  take  the  hand- 
somest. 

I  should  think,  says  I,  you  have  little  reason 
to  complain.  Consider  how  you  come  by  these 
prizes.  You  plunder  all  the  world ;  your  dey 
plunders  you. 

By  Omar !  says  he,  what  reasoners  are  Chris- 
tians !  How  sharp-sighted  to  the  faults  of  others ! 
How  blind  to  their  own  !  As  if  Christians  did 
not  go  to  war,  and  plunder  with  all  their  power ! 

War,  I  grant,  says  I ;  yours  is  not  war,  but 
piracy. 

So  fools,  answered  he,  are  blinded  with  a 
name.  Ours  is  perpetual  war.  We  never  make 
peace  at  all.  You  make  peace  only  to  break  it. 
Our  disease  is  a  continual  fever ;  yours  an  in- 
termittent.   This  is  all  the  difference. 


Mistakes,  says  I,  may  arise  betwixt  two  cabi- 
nets ;  kings  may  be  splenetic,  and  ministers  com- 
plaisant. Some  reasons,  plausible  at  least,  they 
always  offer  ;  you  offer  none  but  the  rapacious 
affection  you  have  taken  for  other  people's  pro- 
perty. 

Yes,  such  is  our  motive — and  what  is  yours  ? 
Most  commonly  the  same.  If  it  differs,  it  dif- 
fers for  the  worse :  Pride,  revenge,  folly — By 
the  angel  Gabriel !  ours  is  the  most  justifiable 
cause  of  all. 

The  Spaniards  will  exterminate  you.  They 
wait  only  till  they  can  find  a  Pompey  the  Great. 

The  Spaniards  !  Curse  the  abominable  race  ! 
They  have  our  eternal  hatred,  and  deserve  it. 
Remember  their  second  Philip,  that  inhuman 
dog,  who  sent  off  a  million  of  Moors,  who  he 
knew  must  perish  for  want.  That  cursed  Don 
Barcelo  !  By  Allah !  he  burnt  down  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  the  city.  I  have  sent  two  sloops 
upon  the  coast  of  Spain— if  they  return  unre- 
venged — by  the  Prophet's  beard !  I  will  have 
the  commanders  impaled. 

Two  days  after,  one  of  these  sloops  really 
came  into  port  with  a  prize  of  some  value.  The 
captain  reported  that  he  had  left,  the  other  sloop 
conqueror,  and  preparing  to  board  a  rich  vessel 
belonging  to  Signior  Udivido,  a  rich  Valencia 
merchant,  returning  from  Majorca ;  on  board 
which  was  the  Signior  himself,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  a  celebrated  beauty. 

Mustouf  became  almost  frantic  with  this  piece 
of  news,  whilst  I  myself  was  almost  in  despair ; 
for  you  must  know,  dear  Paul,  it  was  to  Signior 
Udivido,  whom  I  have  known  and  traded  with 
almost  as  long  as  with  yourself,  that  I  sent 
Wallace,  when  I  passed  the  Straits. 

I  will  have  ten  thousand  pistoles  for  that 
Christian  dog's  ransom,  says  Mustouf ;  and  ten 
thousand  more  for  his  daughter,  after  I  have 
enjoyed  her  a  month  at  my  country  house.  I 
will  love  her  gloriously  from  pure  revenge. 

I  am  sorry,  says  I,  your  prophet  did  not  give 
you  better  precepts :  Ours  taught  us  to  forgive 
even  our  enemies,  and  to  do  them  no  injury. 

And  well  you  obey  him,  answered  Mustouf; 
but  I  laugh  at  your  peaceable  precepts.  If  a 
man  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
thy  left.  If  he  steal  thy  cloak,  give  him  thy 
coat  also.  By  Ismael !  a  community  of  true 
Christians  must  always  be  governed  by  the 
greatest  scoundrel  amongst  them. 

Well,  says  I,  if  the  angry  passions  are  so 
agreeable  to  you,  indulge  them  :  But  love— at 
your  time  of  life,  love  is  a  nonentity. 

Thou  talkest,  replies  he,  like  an  envoy  from 
the  North  Pole.    An  Algerine  always  loves. 

Yes,  with  the  utmost  vigour  of  imagination. 
Love  at  sixty  is  a  creature  of  the  brain  ;  and  that 
poor  brain  must  be  terribly  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce it. 

I  reasoned,  I  railed,  in  vain.  Mustouf  con- 
tinued to  indulge  himself  with  the  idea  of  this 
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rape ;  I  had  formed  several  plans  to  prevent  this 
indignity,  when  the  corsair  came  into  port — 
without  his  prize.    His  report  ran  thus  : — 

After  an  hour's  firing,  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniard  ceased.  The  Algerine  grappled 
and  boarded.  Almost  as  fast,  however,  as  the 
Moors  passed  over,  they  were  killed  without 
seeing  their  enemy.  The  enraged  corsair  swore 
he  would  exterminate  every  Christian  dog  on 
board.  He  passed  into  the  Spaniard  with  almost 
all  his  men.  A  fresh  discharge  killed  many, 
and  the  captain  amongst  the  rest.  All  at  once 
there  issued  out  from  some  concealed  place  about 
half  a  dozen  furious  men,  armed  with  pistols 
and  sabres,  with  which  they  made  terrible  ha- 
voc. They  were  followed  by  a  number  of  Spa- 
nish sailors,  who  made  the  air  ring  with  their 
shouts.  All  the  Moors  who  could,  got  back 
into  their  vessel,  and,  loosening  their  grappling- 
irons,  got  clear  of  the  Spaniard,  for  it  was  now 
night.  The  officer  who  took  the  command  steer- 
ed for  Tangier,  the  nearest  Moorish  port.  Whilst 
he  was  refitting  here,  a  Spaniard  came  in  from 
Alicant,  who  reported  the  rejoicings  at  Valencia ; 
and  the  regard  that  was  shewn  to  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, Cavaliero  Dugbio,  to  whom  the  disas- 
ter of  the  corsair  was  principally  owing. 

That  this  cavaliero  was  my  James,  dear  Paul, 
I  have  no  doubt.  Whilst  we  were  entering  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar,  it  blew  a  tough  gale,  that  called 
all  my  skill  into  action.  Then  it  was  I  saw 
Wallace  observing  everything  attentively,  and 
giving  orders  superior  to  my  own,  with  as  full  a 
collection  of  his  powers,  as  if  all  had  been  tran- 
quillity and  pleasure,  instead  of  tumult  and 
danger  !  Do  you  think  I  don't  long  to  embrace 
the  chiel  ?  Mustouf  has  taken  to  his  bed  from 
grief ;  and  I  am  preparing  for  Valencia,  whence 
T  will  write  you  through  France. 

Adieu. 

Patrick  Islay. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Liverpool. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  post  this  morning, 
my  brother  and  I  had  prepared  everything  for 
our  visit  at  Kirkham,  so  long  delayed.  That  I 
should  be  able  to  share,  and  diminish  by  sha- 
ring, my  sweet  friend's  grief,  for  the  loss  of  both 
her  parents,  gave  me  no  little  pleasure.  The 
more  I  have  indulged  this  idea,  the  greater  has 
been  my  disappointment. 

When  my  brother  had  read  his  letters,  a  sad 
thoughtfulness  spread  over  his  brow,  and,  after 
a  consideration  of  some  minutes,  My  dear  sis- 
ter, says  he,  I  am  sorry,  exceedingly  sorry— but 
I  cannot  attend  you  to  Eirkham  this  morning ; 


an  indispensable  necessity  obliges  me  to  go  an- 
other way.  But  go — and  I  will  join  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  Be  assured  my  heart  will  be  with 
you. 

I  smiled,  and  answered  yes  ;  but,  brother,  is 
this  necessity  of  the  secret  kind  ? 

It  is,  dear  Judith.  I  go  to  serve  a  friend, 
whose  secrets  I  have  no  right  to  impart. 

Sir  Everard  Moreton. 

Yes. 

What  has  prevented  his  visit  to  you  this 
spring  ? 
Love. 

I  hope  you  are  going  to  give  that  love  an  ho- 
nourable completion.  I  know  the  lady — Miss 
Paulina  Edwards.  Next  to  Miss  Thurl,  she  is 
the  nearest  friend  of  my  heart.'  Her  character  is 
sweet  simplicity  and  ingenuous  frankness,  Of 
the  world  she  knows  nothing,  and  to  deceive  her 
would  be  as  easy  as  infamous. 

My  brother  looked  at  me  with  some  astonish- 
ment.   Do  you  suspect  deception,  sister  ? 

I  own  I  am  not  without  my  fears. 

I  hope  to  banish  those  fears  on  my  return, 
and  change  your  opinion  of  my  friend. 

I  hope  you  may. 

My  brother  set  off  in  an  hour.  There  was  a 
peculiar  tenderness  in  his  manner  at  parting ; 
and  he  requested  me  to  present  you  his  most  pro- 
found respect — with  almost  a  sad  solemnity. 
My  spirits  were  too  low  for  my  journey.  I  put 
it  off  because  I  wept,  and  wept  because  I  put  it 
off. 

I  sent  you  a  copy  of  Miss  Edwards'  last  letter ; 
you  thought  there  was  an  appearance  of  simpli- 
city in  it  that  bordered  on  weakness,  and  more 
than  was  consistent  with  the  good  sense  I  always 
said  she  possessed.  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl,  she  is  very,  very  sensible  ;  but  who  rea- 
sons well  under  the  influence  of  passion  ?  She 
loves  tenderly.  How  can  she  suspect  ?  Every- 
thing  Sir  Everard  does,  must,  in  her  eyes,  be 
great  and  generous.  Let  us  pity  her  weakness 
—Alas  !  it  is  the  weakness  of  woman. 

My  uncle  has  communicated  to  me  a  part  of 
two  letters  from  Captain  Islay.  The  first  speaks 
highly  of  Wallace ;  the  last  makes  him  a  hero. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  knight-errant,  who 
has  vindicated  a  damsel  from  captivity ;  a  rich, 
beautiful  damsel,  Caroline.  I  suppose  the  ro- 
mance must  end  properly.  I  really  believe  I 
wish  him  sincere  happiness ;  but  1  know  not 
how  it  is — I  don't  like  he  should  owe  it  to  a 
Spaniard.  Do  men  transfer  their  affections  easi- 
ly, Caroline  ?  Can  gold  be  a  motive  ?  My  sweet 
friend,  adieu.  I  hope  our  meeting  is  only  put 
off  a  few  days. 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Judith  Lamounde,. 
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Paracelsus  Holman  to  Paul  Lamounde, 
Esq. 

Allington. 

Sir, 

A  melancholy  necessity  obliges  me  to  send 
you  a  most  afflicting  piece  of  news.  Mr  James 
Lamounde  lias  received  a  pistol-ball  in  his  breast, 
we  suppose  in  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Everard  More- 
ton — who  has  also  a  shot  on  his  head :  Particu- 
lars we  are  ignorant  of.  We  cannot,  yet  judge 
with  precision  of  the  state  of  the  wound ;  though 
something  may  be  hoped,  much  is  to  be  feared. 
Mr  Lamounde  is  at  my  house,  because  it  being 
necessary  to  send  an  express  to  Lady  Moreton, 
I  thought  the  inn  not  commodious  enough  for 
both  families.  My  house  is  large ;  I  can  accom- 
modate you,  sir,  and  the  ladies  of  your  family, 
without  inconvenience  ;  and  I  beg  you  will  fa- 
vour me  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


yet  rest. — The  moment  I  can  send  you  better 
news  or  worse — expect  it  from 
Your 

J.  Lamounde. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Though  my  brother's  fever  has  subsided, 
our  worthy  and  sensible  apothecary  enjoins  him 
the  most  perfect  repose  and  silence.  He  kindly 
assures  us  the  ball  has  not  touched  any  vital 
part,  but  dares  not  decide  respecting  the  danger 
that  still  may  arise.  Several  causes  render  it 
uncertain  whether  yet  the  event  may  be  fortu- 
nate or  fatal.  In  this  suspense,  my  dear,  I  can- 
not write.  Adieu. 

Yours, 

J.  Lamounde. 

It  is  two  days  since  Lady  Moreton  arrived — 
and  we  now  begin  to  have  a  correspondence  of 
politeness  betwixt  the  inn  and  Mr  Holman's, 
the  apothecary,  where  our  family  reside. 


Miss  Thurl  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Kirkham. 

What,  and  whence  is  this  rumour,  dear  Ju- 
dith ?  Good  Heaven  !  Your  brother  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Sir  Everard  Moreton  ! 

If  it  is  so,  I  ought  to  respect  your  grief;  I 
ought  not  to  intrude  upon  it  with  unnecessary 
queries.  My  dear  and  amiable  friend,  I  am 
much  too  uneasy  to  consider  what  is  right :  I 
cannot  express  my  uneasiness.  Since  I  heard 
the  report,  I  have  not  eat  or  slept — for  thinking 
of  the  misery  it  would  occasion  my  sweet  friend. 

I  send  my  servant  with  this,  with  orders  to 
go  to  you,  wherever  you  are.  Send  me  only 
four  words  in  answer.  The  report  is — true — 
false.  Say  the  last,  if  Heaven  permit ;  but  con- 
firmation, even  of  evil,  is  better  than  suspense. 
Adieu. 

Caroline  Thurl. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Allington. 

Alas  !  my  dear — I  know  not  whether  the 
report  is  true  or  false.  My  dear  brother  is 
wounded  indeed — but  still  lives.  Heaven  per- 
mits us  even  to  hope.  The  ball  has  been  ex- 
tracted— and  a  fever  has  ensued — rising  some- 
times to  delirium.  Once — whilst  only  myself 
was  sitting  by  his  bedside — he  started,  and 
cried,  "  Did  Sir  Everard  want  to  kill  my  Caro- 
line ?" — My  dear — I  cannot  yet  write— I  cannot 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 

Allington. 

1  am  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  acquaint  my 
sympathizing  friend,  that  we  now  look  about  us 
with  pleasure  and  confidence.  My  brother  is 
pronounced  out  of  danger  ;  but  is  still  too  weak 
to  acquaint  us  with  all  the  particulars  of  this 
extraordinary  business.  Whilst  I  was  alone  with 
him  this  morning,  he  thanked  me  for  his  life, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  say  he  should  have  lost, 
but  for  the  consolation  I  gave  him. — It  is,  says 
he,  of  so  much  importance  to  me,  that  my  sis- 
ter should  not  rank  me  amongst  the  brainless 
duellists  of  the  age,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to 
lay  aside  mere  motives  of  delicacy,  and  trust  to 
her  faithful  secrecy  the  whole  of  this  almost  fa- 
tal business. 

He  then  put  into  my  hands  two  letters  from 
Sir  Everard  Moreton,  and  a  copy  of  one  in  answer 
to  the  first;  for  the  second  was  that  which 
changed  our  destination  to  Kirkham,  a  visit  he 
had  so  ardently  desired,  that  it  had  long  occu- 
pied the  greatest  part  of  our  conversation.  This 
letter  he  took  the  resolution  to  answer  in  per- 
son.— I  was  always  desirous  to  save  this  poor 
young  lady,  says  he,  from  mere  motives  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  when  I  knew  she  was  my  sister's 
friend,  I  hesitated  no  more:  I  determined  to 
expostulate  with  Sir  Edward.  I  trusted  in  so 
good  a  cause  I  should  have  eloquence  enough 
both  to  convince  and  to  persuade.  Alas  !  the 
eloquence  of  reason  is  weak  to  that  of  passion. 
It  was  my  firm  purpose  not  to  resent  anything 
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his  anger  might  suggest.  I  expected  indigni- 
ties, and  I  determined  to  bear  them  ;  but  it  was 
my  firm  purpose  also  to  save  the  lady ;  and  if  I 
could  not  obtain  it  from  his  justice,  or  his  hu- 
manity, I  resolved  to  apprize  her,  nay,  convince 
her,  of  her  danger.  How  I  proceeded,  you  shall 
hear  when  I  am  more  able  to  tell  it. — Soon  after 
he  added,  a  fine  faint  blush  tinging  his  cheek, 
You  have  a  friend,  my  Judith,  most  deserved- 
ly dear  to  you ;  she  has  a  tender  heart,  and  may 
sympathize  in  all  the  sorrows,  and  rejoice  in  all 
the  joys  of  a  friend.  If  she  is  so  kind  as  to  in- 
terest herself  in  the  knowledge  of  this  business, 
I  entreat  the  whole  may  be  communicated  to 
her. 

I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl's  sincerely, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Thurl  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Kirkham. 

The  relief  you  have  given  me  by  your  last  is 
greater,  much  greater,  than  I  can  find  words  to 
express.  I  feel  I  love  you  more  and  more,  my 
dear  Miss  Lamounde,  and  I  cannot  be  happy 
whilst  you  are  otherwise:  I  long  to  see  you, 
and  if  you  do  not  soon  leave  Allington,  shall 
certainly  call  in  upon  you  for  half  a  day.  Why 
is  not  my  brother  worthy  of  you  ?  How  would 
the  name  of  sister  endear  that  of  friend  ! 

There  are,  my  dear,  many  more  illustrious 
actions  than  this  which  your  brother  has  in- 
tended to  perform  ;  but  none  that  indicates  more 
true  and  genuine  goodness.  It  must  not  pre- 
tend to  greatness.  Ten  thousand  men  killed, 
would  have  had  ten  thousand  times  the  eclat. 
Nay,  it  would  have  been  more  in  spirit  and  ton, 
if  he  had  killed  the  baronet,  and  carried  the  lady 
off— for  himself. 

I  believe,  my  dear,  a  notion  has  prevailed 
that  this  was  Mr  Lamounde's  design.  My  bro- 
ther returned  from  the  spring  assizes  at  Lan- 
caster.— And  now,  sister,  says  he,  I  can  tell  you 
all  how,  and  about  it.  Lamounde  and  More- 
ton  quarrelled  about  a  parson's  daughter. 

They  both  courted  her,  I  suppose  ? 

No — you're  out.  Neither  on  'em  wanted  to 
marry  her ;  for  why  ?  She's  as  poor  as  Job, 
only  she's  pretty  enough;  so  they  wanted  to 
make  a  mistress  on  her :  And  so  they  went  to 
kill  one  another,  like  a  couple  o'  damned  fools, 
as  cousin  Sir  Antony  wanted  to  serve  me ;  but, 
by  George !  I  was  a  bit  too  cunning  for  him. 
And  if  I'd  been  consulted,  I  warrant  I'd  have 
found  a  better  way  than  they  took,  for  all  their 
learning  and  politeness.  By  George !  I  don't 
like  such  politeness. 

What  would  have  been  your  way,  brother  ? 

What !  why,  share  and  share  alike,  and  club 
for  maintenance.  Why  not  ?  Law  does  not  al- 
low so  for  a  wife ;  but  it  does  for  a  mistress, 


and  they  might  have  been  as  good  friends  as 
ever. 

This  is  a  gross  idea,  brother. 

Lord  love  you  !  it's  as  common  as  common. 
Gentlemen  take  a  liking  to't  more  and  more — 
for  why  ?  When  they're  tired  of  one,  they  can 
take  another  ;  and  then  there's  no  for  better  for 
worse,  till  death  us  do  part. 

How  do  you  know,  brother,  that  this  was  the 
ground  of  quarrel  betwixt  Sir  Everard  and  Mr 
Lamounde  ? 

Lord  love  ye,  sister  !  you  be  as  ignorant  for 
all  your  London  breeding.  Why,  what  else 
could  it  be  ?  Besides,  I  heard  on't  at  the  high 
sheriff's  ;  and  do  you  know,  sister,  they  talk  as 
if  I  was  to  be  pricked  next  year  ?  By  George ! 
I'll  shine.  Such  a  livery  shan't  ha'  been  seen 
in  Lancashire  these  twenty  years  past  and  to 
come,  and  you  must  help  me  to  hit  on't.  I  can 
tell  you  farther,  they  begin  to  talk  of  me  for 
th'  county ;  and  I  should  like  it  well  enough, 
only  it  costs  such  a  power  of  money. 

Aren't  you  sorry  for  Mr  Lamounde's  misfor- 
tune ? 

Yes — that  I  am — for  why  ?  We  were  to  have 
been  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  he's  a 
good  clever  fellow,  sure  enough ;  but  when  I  ex- 
pects him  here  every  day,  as  I  might  have  a 
little  pleasure  after  such  a  power  of  sorrow,  he 
goes  and  gets  himself  shot,  like  a  fool,  and  all 
for  nothing ;  for  one  woman's  as  good  as  another 
for  a  mistress,  though  she  ben't  for  a  wife,  and 
there's  plenty. 

You  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  recovery  ? 

Ay — as  if  anybody  had  gi'en  me  a  thousand 
pound  almost — for  I  like  him  partly  as  well  as 
I  do  Jack  Cornbury,  only  he  has  not  Jack's 
fun.  Then  there's  Miss, — for  all  her  scorn,  I've 
a  month's  mind  to  her  yet — and  if  her  brother 
and  I'd  been  friends,  I  might  have  had  a  better 
chance,  you  know.  I  must  needs  say,  she's 
handsome  enough,  and  good-natured  enough, 
when  one  doesn't  offer  to  court  her.  But  they 
say  how  she  likes  that  footman  as  went  off*  to 
sea.    I  wonder  what  she  can  see  in  him  ! 

I'll  tell  you,  brother  ; — sense,  knowledge,  and 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

But  where's  the  main  chance,  sister  ?  Now 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  see  much  in  your  fine  beha- 
viour, as  women  make  such  a  fuss  about ;  for 
what  signifies  if  a  body  makes  a  bow  this  way 
or  t'other,  or  stands  straight,  or  bends  body  a 
little ;  then  your  polite  talk — I  don't  see  much 
in't.  Madam,  I'm  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  with  a  grin.  I  beg  to  know  how  yon 
rested  after  the  fatigue  of  last  night. — What's 
this  better  than  how  do  you  do,  miss  ?  I  say 
it's  more  round  about,  and  it's  not  so  natural  ; 
but  town-bred  misses  don't  like  what's  natural 
— or  else — I  know  what  I  know. 

I  seldom  presume  to  reason  with  my  brother, 
my  dear,  so  broke  off  the  conversation ;  nor 
would  I  expose  him — even  to  you — did  I  not 
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know  you  were  sensible  of  his  Innate  goodness 
of  heart,  and  more  inclined  to  pity  than  laugh 
at  him  ;  for  what  indeed  is  his  misfortune,  not 
his  fault,  a  most  preposterous  education. 

I  wait  your  letters  with  impatience,  and  am 
— if  there  is  sincerity  in  woman, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Caroline  Thuel. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thuhl. 

Allingtoii. 

Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  I  do  pity  your 
honest  brother,  and  would  love  him  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  sake — if  I  could ;  but  as  I  cannot, 
if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  love  mine,  it 
would  answer  the  same  end :  Not  that  I  know 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  return  you  a  vul- 
gar mortal  affection ;  for  at  present  he  has  placed 
your  divinityship  upon  an  altar  so  high,  and 
adorned  it  with  so  many  luminous  rays,  that  I 
am  apprehensive  he  never  will  be  able  to  address 
it,  but  with  silent  orisons.  I,  for  my  part,  am 
well  content  with  the  deification  of  my  friend  ; 
nor  do  I  ever  interrupt  your  worshipper's  ado- 
ration, by  a  hint  that  you  have  one  single  mor- 
tal quality  about  you. 

I  may,  I  hope,  presume  upon  your  impatience, 
that  you  do  condescend  just  to  step  down  from 
your  Olympian  altitude,  to  interest  yourself  a 
little  about  us  poor  things  below.  If  this  be  so, 
you  are  entitled  to  my  brother's  confidential 
communication,  of  which  I  here  send  you  an 
abridgment. 

He  crossed  over  to  the  Cheshire  coast,  and  not 
finding  Sir  Everard  at  Tarbix,  he  rode  to  Box, 
and  had  there  the  mortification  to  learn  he  was 
two  hours  too  late.  With  great  reluctance  he 
took  the  road  to  Westmoreland,  often  debating 
whether  he  should  return,  and  trust  Paulina  to 
the  care  of  Heaven.  As  oft,  however,  as  his 
virtue  relaxed,  it  was  stimulated  by  my  expres- 
sion to  him,  that,  next  Bliss  Thurl,  Miss  Ed- 
wards was  my  dearest  friend  ;  for  since  you  were 
a  goddess,  my  brother  thought,  no  doubt,  Pau- 
lina must  make  a  great  approach  to  the  angelic 
at  least,  since  a  person  of  my  consummate  judg- 
ment had  placed  her  so  near  you. 

Fatigued  with  a  long  ride,  my  brother  put  up 
for  the  night  at  the  inn  at  Allington  ;  and,  on 
riding  into  the  yard,  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  bloody  hand  upon  a  carriage  there,  and 
to  know,  by  other  insignia,  it  belonged  to  his 
friend. 

His  friend,  though  unable  to  conceal  a  certain 
embarrassment,  strove  to  receive  him  with  his 
usual  cordiality.  He  was  introduced  to  the  la- 
dies ;  and  each  individual  of  the  party  being,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  under  a  certain  degree  of 
restraint,  they  had  a  charming  dull  sentimental 
evening  as  could  be  wished. 


When  the  ladies  retired,  the  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  a  fresh  bottle,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
indulge  themselves  by  way  of  recompence. 

It  was  not  Sir  Everard's  business  to  begin  the 
moral  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  he  turned 
aside  very  adroitly  two  or  three  of  my  brother's 
leading  hints  ;  but  my  brother  was  determined 
to  bring  the  subject  on,  both  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  a  longer  journey,  and  Paulina  the  in- 
decorum of  it. 

My  brother  hoped,  therefore,  that,  in  the  let- 
ters Sir  Everard  had  honoured  him  with,  he 
had  rather  amused  himself  with  some  sallies  of 
wit  and  gaiety,  than  that  he  had  harboured  a 
fixed  intention  to  ruin  so  lovely  a  woman. 

Ruin  !  swore  Sir  Everard.-  Lamounde,  if  thou 
comest  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
preaching  the  cant  of  religion  and  morality,  pri- 
thee lay  the  pious  design  aside  ;  thy  heart  pur- 
sueth  a  vain  thing. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sir  Everard,  there  is  no 
virtue,  no  vice,  and  that  religion  and  morality 
are  all  cant  ? 

No — but  what  else  is  it,  to  affix  the  name  of 
ruin  to  the  condition  of  half  womankind  ?  Look 
about  you  upon  this  earth  of  ours,  with  an  eye 
unobfuscated  by  old  women,  and  say  what  seest 
thou  there?  What  scene  doth  the  east  present? 
Or,  if  you  please,  look  at  home.  Is  there  amongst 
his  Majesty's  lords  and  gentlemen  one — one — 
Lamounde — who  would  scruple  to  take  a  pret- 
ty girl  upon  these  conditions  ?  And  the  women 
too. — 'Sdeath,  man  !  what  you  call  ruin,  they 
call  felicity.  How  many  thousands  would  most 
willingly  change  the  happy  state  of  wedlock — 
for  ruin  ! 

The  picture  is  not  true,  Sir  Everard  ;  and  if 
it  were,  it  applies  to  those  women  only  who 
choose  this  state  of  life,  not  to  those  who  are 
trepanned  into  it. 

Pshaw  !  all  women  choose  to  be  trepanned 
into  it. 

That  is  at  least  a  proof  that  there  are  princi- 
ples of  a  different  complexion  which  they  re- 
gard with  respect.  You  will  not  deny  these 
principles  are  of  great  use  in  society  ;  nor  the 
fatal  consequences  that  would  ensue,  were  they 
totally  lost. 

They  are  calculated  for  the  vulgar  herd,  and 
let  the  vulgar  herd  enjoy  them.  Fortune  gives 
me  a  claim  to  exemption  ;  nature  gives  me  ap- 
petite. If  there  is  any  fault,  let  them  share  it 
between  them. 

Nature  gave  us  all  our  appetites,  and  many 
of  our  passions.  If,  on  that  account,  she  is  to 
be  burthened  with  our  crimes,  in  us  nothing- 
can  be  criminal.  Every  action  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  impulse  of  nature ;  or  to  some  impulse 
descended  from  her,  cither  in  a  straight  or  colla- 
teral line. 

Own,  Lamounde — this  is  a  legitimate  child 
of  nature,  and  none  of  her  bastards. 

True ;  but  does  it  follow  that  children  should 
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he  under  no  restraint,  because  they  are  lawful- 
ly begot  ? 

Damn  your  logic  !  It  is  as  fallacious  as  your 
notions  are  narrow  and  illiberal.  I  look  upon 
women  as  the  true  ferce  naturce — and,  by  G — d, 
I  will  hunt  them  down  ! 

At  least,  my  friend,  the  sport  ought  to  be 
fair.  There  is  little  pleasure,  I  presume,  in  ta- 
king a  hare  in  a  trap. 

It  eats  as  well. 

But  is  contrary  to  the  game  laws. 

In  this  way  they  sported  for  the  first  hour  ; 
the  wit,  or  what  they  took  to  be  such,  giving 
zest  to  their  wine.  My  brother  was  unwilling 
to  interrupt  Sir  Everard's  good  humour,  and 
saw  clearly  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  argu- 
ment that  night.  Hence,  he  only  trifled  with  a 
subject  he  wished  to  postpone  to  a  fitter  time. 

The  baronet  thought  my  brother  conquered 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  or  at  least  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  he  had  undertaken ;  nor  did 
he  doubt,  a  little  more  wit  and  wine  would  bring 
him  to  reason  and  manhood. 

My  brother  gave  less  and  less  opposition,  in 
proportion  as  Sir  Everard  became  more  and 
more  vivacious,  who  was  by  this  time  also  to- 
lerably tipsy ;  and,  finding  my  brother  so  placid 
and  pleasant,  he  exultingly  told  him  the  arti- 
fices he  had  already  made  use  of,  and  opened  a 
large  storehouse  of  invention  for  the  future. 

My  brother  thought  he  saw  there  the  maga- 
zine of  a  demon  ;  friendship  fled,  and  its  place 
was  filled  with  horror  and  resentment.  He  spoke, 
then,  directly  to  the  point ;  and  he  spoke  with 
enthusiasm,  and  loudly  accused  the  baronet  of 
acting  totally  unlike  a  man  of  honour  or  a  gen- 
tleman. 

The  baronet  was  dumb  for  a  minute.  My 
brother  went  on. — But  why,  Sir  Everard,  in 
your  pursuit  of  pleasure,  do  you  fix  upon  an  ob- 
ject that  must  give  you  pain  ?  It  will  require 
years  to  make  Miss  Edwards  change  those  ha- 
bits of  thinking  which  a  pious  education  has 
taught  and  confirmed. 

A  damned  good  observation,  muttered  Sir 
Everard,  of  a  sex  that  never  contracted  a  good 
habit  but  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  change  it. 

My  brother  went  on. — That  young  lady  ought 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  levities  of  that  part  of 
the  sex,  which  has  been  unaccustomed  to  reflec- 
tion and  trained  to  dissipation. 

Lamounde,  interrupted  the  half-angry,  half- 
witted baronet,  didst  ever  see  a  woman  ?  Pri- 
thee talk  of  a  Friezeland  hen,  or  any  animal,  or 
any  thing,  thou  know'st  some  little  about. 

I  will  talk  to  you,  then,  Sir  Everard,  about 
the  honour,  the  integrity,  the  humanity,  that 
ought  to  be  the  component  parts  of  a  gentleman. 
Why  does  Sir  Everard  Moreton  stoop  to  deceive  ? 
Why  does  he  not  propose  his  intentions  fairly 
and  openly  to  Miss  Edwards?  If  she  accepts 
your  proposals — well — I  have  no  more  to  say. 

What  a  damned  olio  of  folly  and  godliness 


hast  thou  hashed  up  !  Mark  now.  When  a  wise 
man  wants  a  thing,  whether  it  be  a  crown,  a 
mitre,  or  a  pretty  girl,  he  takes  the  means  most 
proper  to  get  it.  For  a  crown  he  will  fight  and 
bully  ;  for  a  mitre  he  will  flatter ;  and  for  the 
girl  he  will  swear  and  lie.  I  am  a  wise  man,  and 
want  Paulina  Edwards.  Are  you  answered  ? 

Yes,  to  my  sorrow.  A  highwayman  wants 
your  purse.  The  likeliest  means  to  obtain  it  is 
to  murder  you  :  He  murders  you  accordingly, 
and  is  a  wise  man  ;  but  can  Sir  Everard  More- 
ton  value  himself  upon  the  principles  of  a  high- 
wayman ? 

Curse  me  if  I  forgive  this  insult,  Lamounde ! 
By  what  right  do  you  assume  the  liberty  to  di- 
rect my  conduct  ? 

In  this  particular,  by  the  right  of  friendship 
and  of  humanity. 

I  disclaim  your  friendship,  and  will  bear  the 
interference  of  no  officious  meddler  like  your- 
self ;  and  Miss  Edwards  shall  be  mine,  my  own 
way,  in  spite  of  your  hypocritic  cant  and  non- 
sense. 

Sir  Everard,  replied  my  brother,  in  a  raised 
and  determined  tone,  I  came  hither  with  the 
sole  intent  of  convincing  you  of  the  folly,  the 
injustice,  the  barbarity  of  your  intention.  I 
hoped  also  to  have  preserved  your  friendship. 
This,  as  you  use  me,  is  now  become  indifferent ; 
but  I  will  save  the  lady,  if  I  can ;  at  least,  I 
will  open  her  eyes. 

What !  you  will  betray  my  confidence  ? 

Yes,  if  I  am  forced  to  it*  as  a  last  resource. 

Then  you  are  a  scoundrel. 

I  am  content  to  be  a  scoundrel  in  the  eye  of 
vice,  to  be  an  honest  man  in  the  eye  of  virtue. 

Vice  !  d — n  you  !  Every  word  you  say  tends 
to  affront  me.  You  presume  upon  the  paltry 
debt  I  owe  you.  What  would  become  of  that, 
I  wonder,  if  I  was  the  villain  you  represent  me  ? 

If  you  could  basely  shelter  yourself  under  the 
pitiful  subterfuge  of  a  minority,  I  should  lose 
it ;  and  you  would  gain  the  honour  of  making 
yourself  publicly  known  and  despised. 

D — n  your  inference  !  I  hate  you  more  and 
more.  I  demand  the  two  letters  I  wrote  you 
from  Box. 

Give  me  your  honour  to  quit  your  design  upon 
Miss  Edwards,  and  here  they  are. 

Curse  me  if  I  do  !  I  insist  upon  having  them 
without  terms. 

You  shall  not. 

Sir  Everard  now  rose  furiously  to  fetch  his 
travelling  pocket  pistols,  which  he  had  laid  upon 
a  marble  slab,  and  called  upon  my  brother  to 
defend  himself. 

Moreton,  replied  my  brother,  I  have  no  arms  ; 
let  us  postpone  this  business  till  the  morning. 

No,  swore  the  baronet ;  I  will  have  instant 
satisfaction.    Take  one  of  the  pistols. 

I  will  not,  answered  my  brother. 

Coward,  says  the  baronet,  I'll  shoot  you 
through  the  head ! 
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Shoot !  says  my  brother. 

The  baronet  had  presented  his  pistol — but  my 
brother  thinks  not  with  a  design  of  firing  it :  It 
went  off,  however,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  my 
brother's  breast.  He  fell. — Dear  Moreton,  says 
he,  you  have  killed  me — but  I  forgive  you.  Only 
listen  to  my  dying  request.    Let  Paulina  

He  was  here  interrupted  by  Scipio,  and  the 
baronet's  servants. 

Save  yourself,  Moreton,  says  my  brother ;  I 
forgive  you  sincerely. 

The  horror  of  the  scene,  and  my  brother's 
kindness,  struck  Sir  Everard  most  forcibly  and 
instantaneously. — No — never,  says  he,  applying 
the  other  pistol  to  his  temples — never  ! 

It  went  off— but  with  an  unsteady  hand.  The 
ball  sloped  upwards,  tore  the  temporary  ar- 
tery, and  bruised  or  broke  a  part  of  the  bone 
above.  He  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  servants, 
deprived  of  sense. 

Excuse  the  remainder,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl, 
till  the  next  post,  and  believe  me  ever 
Your  own, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Allington. 

I  must  now  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
Mr  Holman,  the  apothecary  of  this  place,  a 
young  man,  as  it  is  said,  of  great  abilities,  a 
good  heart,  something  of  a  humourist,  and  pos- 
sessed of  more  sincerity  than  complaisance. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  scene  of  confusion, 
he  found  Sir  Everard  supported  by  his  servants, 
bending,  with  half-recovered  recollection,  over  a 
young  lady  in  a  deep  swoon  at  his  feet.  This 
was  poor  Paulina,  who  had  been  raised  from 
her  bed  by  the  alarm,  and  who,  with  a  very 
slender  quantity  of  dress,  had  made  her  way 
into  the  parlour.  Near  Sir  Everard,  and  hold- 
ing his  hand,  was  my  brother,  in  appearance 
dying  in  the  arms  of  Scipio.  Mrs  Edwards  in 
agony  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  servants 
of  the  house  running  backwards  and  forwards 
without  end  or  aim. 

The  apothecary  approached  my  brother,  who 
said  to  him,  I  am  not  in  immediate  danger ;  let 
your  first  attention  be  to  that  gentleman,  and 
take  notice,  if  I  die,  I  acquit  him  of  my  death. 

No,  dear  Lamounde,  replies  Sir  Everard,  no ; 
I  never  will  be  tried  for  thy  death,  but  in  ano- 
ther world. 

Is  this  Mr  Lamounde,  of  Liverpool  ?  asked 
the  apothecary. 

Yes,  yes — he  is  my  mosser,  sobbed  out  the 
half- suffocated  Scipio. — Mr  Holman's  first  or- 
ders were  to  the  females  of  the  family,  to  con- 
vey Mrs  and  Miss  Edwards  back  to  their  cham- 
ber, whereby  he  delivered  himself,  as  he  says, 
from  no  small  quantity  of  useless  clamour.  His 


next  application  was  to  Sir  Everard,  whose 
wound  he  washed  and  bound  up  as  well  as  the 
shortness  of  the  time  would  permit ;  then  deli- 
vered him  to  the  care  of  the  servants,  to  lay  him 
as  gently  as  possible  in  bed,  proposing  to  see 
him  again  in  an  hour. — And  now,  sir,  says  he, 
for  you,  whom  I  must  have  conveyed  to  my  own 
house,  for  reasons  I  will  acquaint  you  with  here- 
after. 

I  can  die  here,  says  my  brother. 

As  you  did  not  think  proper  to  die  directly, 
replies  the  apothecary,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
let  you  die  at  all.  Certainly,  death  shall  not 
have  you  without  a  battle ;  but  you  are  my  sub- 
ject now,  and  I  exact  unconditional  submission. 

But  says  my  brother. 

But,  replies  the  apothecary,  I  must  interdict 
you  the  use  of  speech.  Be  entirely  passive.  If 
you  must  die,  you  may  as  well  die  in  your  obe- 
dience ;  but  I  must  and  will  force  you  to  live  if 
I  can.  I  have  an  interest  in  it  ten  times  as  great 
as  the  common  interest  of  the  faculty. 

There  is  a  frank  oddity  about  you  that  pleases 
me,  says  my  brother ;  I  submit  entirely  to  your 
directions. 

Then  shall  you  live,  replies  the  apothecary. 
My  brother  was  now  conveyed  in  a  chair  to  Mr 
Holman's  house,  which  was,  indeed,  only  oppo- 
site the  way,  and  put  into  Mr  Holman's  own 
bed  ;  after  which  his  wound  was  inspected,  and 
Mr  Holman,  having  done  what  he  thought  pro- 
per for  the  present,  left  him  with  an  injunction 
to  sleep,  and  returned  to  Sir  Everard. 

It  was.  not  in  his  power  to  form  any  certain 
prognostic  concerning  either  of  the  gentlemen  ; 
so  he  thought  it  much  the  best  way  to  send  off 
expresses  to  Lady  Moreton  and  my  uncle.  This 
done,  he  turned  his  attention  to  poor  Paulina 
and  her  mother,  who,  indeed,  wanted  comfort 
more  than  medical  assistance.  His  next  care 
was  to  send  for  the  best  physician  in  the  country, 
to  be  assisted  by  his  advice. 

I  perceive,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  I  am  grow- 
ing unnecessarily  minute.  You  are  acquainted 
by  my  former  letters  with  the  event,  as  far  as 
relates  to  my  brother,  and  why  should  I  dwell 
upon  the  uninteresting  means  ?  Sir  Everard  is 
also  now  pronounced  out  of  danger,  though  to 
the  detriment,  they  say,  of  a  very  handsome 
face.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  to  the  detriment 
of  young  maidens. 

Poor  Paulina  is  now  our  most  distressing  ob- 
ject. She  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  moping 
insensibility.  Not  that  her  senses  are  disorder- 
ed ;  one  would  rather  say  they  are  in  a  stupor. 
She  does  not  mistake  objects ;  but  they  seem  to 
make  little  impression.  When  I  first  saw  her, 
indeed,  she  flew  into  my  arms  with  a  scream  ; 
but  presently  resumed  her  seat,  fixed  her  eyes 
as  usual  upon  the  floor,  and  took  no  more  notice 
of  me. 

Lady  Moreton  came,  attended  by  her  physi- 
cian, who  returned  after  a  consultation,  con- 
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vinced  the  baronet  was  properly  treated,  and  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Hilliard,  whose  tutorical  abilities 
you  so  much  admired  in  the  letters  of  my  bro- 
ther. Her  son's  danger  occupied  all  her  mind 
for  several  of  the  first  days  ;  when  she  was  sa- 
tisfied this  danger  was  past,  she  was  desirous  to 
know  the  causes  that  produced  this  almost  tra- 
gic event.  The  baronet  was  too  weak  to  give 
the  relation,  and,  perhaps,  she  did  not  expect  it 
from  him  so  free  from  error,  as  she  might  wish 
to  know  it :  she  applied,  therefore,  to  Mr  Hol- 
man,  as  the  person  most  likely  to  give  the  desi- 
red information.  Mr  Holman  related  all  the 
particulars  he  knew ;  of  the  causes  he  knew  no- 
thing.— But  can  you  form  no  conjectures,  asked 
Lady  Moreton  ? 

None,  my  lady,  supported  by  sufficient  cir- 
cumstances. The  common  notion  is,  the  young 
gentlemen  quarrelled  for  a  lady. 

Do  you  know  the  lady  ? 

She  who  accompanied  Sir  Everard  hither, 
along  with  her  mother,  Mrs  Edwards.  She  is 
at  present  my  patient,  and  at  my  house. 

Miss  Edwards,  says  Lady  Moreton,  sighing 
— I  feared  it. — Is  she  ill  ?  What  is  her  com- 
plaint ? 

This  melancholy  business,  my  lady,  seems  to 
have  given  a  shock  to  her  intellects ;  at  least, 
her  mind  seems  employed  upon  some  object 
that  leaves  her  no  leisure  for  attention  to  any- 
thing else. 

Poor  creature  !  I  pity  her. 

She  deserves  your  ladyship's  compassion. 

That,  says  Mr  Hilliard,  seems  doubtful.  I 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  the 
young  woman  has  drawn  this  calamity  upon 
Lady  Moreton,  by  an  insidious  design  to  en- 
snare her  son. 

Some  little  ill-blood  had  before  arisen,  my 
dear  Miss  Thurl,  between  Mr  Hilliard  and  Mr 
Holman.  The  former  gentleman,  you  know, 
is  very  much  addicted  to  precept,  and  he  had 
departed  from  the  clerical  line  to  give  a  few  to 
Mr  Holman  in  his  own  profession.  Now  this 
did  not  please  the  apothecary,  who,  besides,  is 
suspected  of  having  no  great  predilection  for  the 
parsonic  character.  I  mention  this,  not  to  ex- 
cuse, but  to  account  for  the  sharpness  of  Mr 
Holman's  reply. 

There  are  men,  says  he,  to  whom  small  rea- 
sons for  calumniating  and  persecuting  seem 
great.  Then  turning  to  Lady  Moreton, — Mrs 
Edwards,  says  he,  has  a  very  prepossessing  ex- 
terior ;  your  ladyship  will  scarce  find  any  insi- 
dious marks  upon  her  open  countenance,  and 
for  the  young  lady,  she  has  all  the  mien  of  in- 
nocence, sweetness,  and  simplicity. 

Appearances,  young  man,  says  Mr  Hilliard, 
appearances  are  deceitful.    Fronti  nulla  fides. 

There  is  great  truth  in  the  maxim,  replies 
Holman,  looking  the  poor  parson  full  in  the 
face ;  I  never  assented  to  it  more  than  at  this 
instant. 


You  are  a  pretty  young  man,  Mr  A  a — , 

Mr  Apothecary ;  you  are  a  young  man.  It 
would  not  misbecome  you  to  have  a  little  more 
deference  for  your  superiors. 

How  shall  I  know  them  ?  Fronti  nulla  fides. 

I  suppose  there  might  be  sufficient  indications, 
sir,  if  an  over-weening  self-conceit  did  not  ob- 
struct the  discovery  of  them. 

I  acknowledge  many  of  these  indications,  sir. 
I  acknowledge  superior  pride,  superior  arro- 
gance. I  wish  I  could  also  acknowledge  supe- 
rior charity,  that  seeks  to  extenuate  error,  ra- 
ther than  aggravate  it ;  that  charity  which  al- 
ways ought  to  be,  but  is  not  always,  the  pecu- 
liar lot  of  a  Christian  divine. 

Gentlemen,  says  Lady  Moreton,  you  forget 
yourselves  and  me. 

I  ask  your  ladyship's  pardon,  says  Mr  Hol- 
man ;  and,  not  to  repeat  my  offence,  I  beg  leave 
to  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  morning. 

I  imagine,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  Mr  Hol- 
man's behaviour  to  Mr  Hilliard  must  appear  to 
you  rude  and  uncivil :  I  do  not  pretend  to  ex- 
cuse it  wholly,  but,  over  and  above  what  I  men- 
tioned to  you  before,  it  is  Mr  Holman's  way, 
and  I,  who  hear  and  see  daily  instances  of  his 
goodness  of  heart,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  its  bluntness  in  my  dear  uncle,  do  not  think 
quite  so  ill  of  it  as  a  lady  must  do,  bred  as  you 
have  been,  in  the  regions  of  politeness.  Besides., 
to  be  partial  to  Mr  Holman  is  a  family  failing  • 
my  uncle  and  my  brother  are  largely  infected 
with  it ;  with  them,  the  cause  is  some  oddity 
joined  with  extraordinary  understanding  ;  with 
me — these— Land,  perhaps — something  more. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  Caroline,  in  this 
very  house  was  Wallace  born  ?  here  he  lived, 
till  about  eight  years  since,  that  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  attorney. 

I  knew  not  a  syllable  of  this,  till  one  day  that 
my  brother  was  asleep,  and  my  uncle  gone  back 
to  Liverpool ;  Mr  Holman  and  I  were  drinking 
tea  together.  It  came  into  my  head  to  ask  him 
why,  in  the  necessity  he  thought  himself  under 
of  receiving  one  of  the  wounded  gentlemen  into 
his  own  house,  since  both  were  equally  un- 
known to  him,  he  preferred  my  brother  ? 

There  was  no  such  necessity,  madam,  replied 
Mr  Holman  ;  it  was  the  name  of  Mr  Lamounde 
which  first  suggested  it.  I  knew  him  at  Abbe- 
ville. 

You  have  travelled,  then  ? 

Yes — very  far — in  this  apartment  •  but  my 
knowledge  of  Mr  Lamounde  was  not  personal. 
I  knew  him,  as  I  afterwards  knew  before  I  saw 
her,  the  amiable  Miss  Lamounde — by  the  let- 
ters of  my  friend— a  James  Wallace,  madam — 
once  your  servant  

I  almost  started.  You  surprise  me,  sir. 

In  this  house  we  were  educated  together — > 
had  one  bed — one  heart.  I  love  him,  madam, 
better  than  ever  I  loved  man,  and  better,  I  hope, 
than  I  shall  ever  love  woman. 
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I  smiled.— Our  sex  is  not  a  favourite  with  you, 
sir  ? 

Not  a  fa  folic,  madam.  I  acknowledge  your 
power  to  please,  but  I  tremble  at  your  power  to 
plague ;  and  when  I  look  round  upon  the  little 
world  of  women  that  lies  within  my  view,  it 
seems  generally  addicted  to  exercise  the  latter 
prerogative  rather  than  the  former. 

Well,  sir — I  will  not  now  undertake  the 
cause  of  my  sex.  Cupid  will  one  day  revenge 
us. 

Minerva  forbid !  and  forbid  it,  thy  fate,  J ames 
Wallace ! 

Has  he  suffered  by  our  sex,  sir  ? 

I  think  he  has,  madam— from  one  individual 
of  it,  at  least. 

Perhaps  she  is  innocent  of  intentional  injury  ? 

Faith,  I  believe  she  is. 

How  has  she  had  the  misfortune  to  hurt  him, 
then  ? 

By  love,  madam— the  sex's  universal  weapon 
—when  young.  The  folly  of  it,  indeed,  was 
apparent ;  I  had  the  honour  to  convince  him  of 
it  sometimes.  He  pleaded  the  lady's  merit— All 
the  excellencies  of  her  sex  were  united  in  her, 
he  said. 

But  what,  I  answered,  is  that  to  you  ?  Were 
all  the  excellencies  of  a  woman  assembled  for 
the  happiness  of  a  fellow  not  worth  a  groat  ? — 

No,  for  his  misery,  would  be  my  friend's  re- 
ply. In  short,  Miss  Lamounde,  I  strove  to  get 
him  off  the  rock  where  you  had  transfixed  him. 

Me,  sir ! 

You,  madam. — Why  should  we  talk  at  each 
other  any  longer  ?  You  gave  him  felicity  un- 
tasted  before.  You  have  deprived  him  of  it  for 
ever. 

Of  what  do  you  accuse  me,  Mr  Holman  ? 

Of  being  too  lovely,  madam.  Once  I  thought 
his  folly  egregious ;  but  there  is  a  propensity  in 
human  nature  to  pardon  follies,  which  we  feel, 
in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  been  our 
own. 

This  is  a  politeness,  Mr  Holman,  which  

Faith,  madam,  you  are  the  first  who  ever  ac- 
cused me  of  politeness,  but  you  are  wrong.  The 
nearest  approach  I  have  made  to  politeness,  is 
to  be  silent.  If  I  speak,  I  speak  what  I  think. 
I  should  have  loved  you  for  myself.  I  love  you 
now  for  my  friend. 

I  admire  the  honest  plainness  of  your  charac- 
ter ;  nor  do  I  fear  to  confide  in  you,  and  expose 
the  weakness  of  my  heart.  I  almost  loved  your 
friend. 

I  thought  it,  madam,  more  than  almost. 

What,  sir  !  has  Mr  Wallace  ? 

Yes,  Miss  Lamounde,  he  has. 

But  is  there  not  a  levity  in  this,  sir— almost 
a  treachery  ? 

Did  you  trust  him  with  the  secret,  Miss  La- 
mounde ? 

No,  sir. 


What  treachery,  then,?  what  confidence  did 
he  break  ? 

But  there  is  a  want  of  delicacy,  sir. 

Faith,  madam,  I  am  ready  to  laugh  at  such 
prettinesses.  It  is  necessary,  however,  you 
should  know  the  full  extent  of  his  crime.  To 
me,  every  thought  of  his  head  and  heart  has 
been  always  open ;  I  am  determined  to  betray 
him,  for  his  want  of  delicacy.  For  your  even- 
ing's perusal,  you  shall  have  all  his  letters  to  me 
since  our  first  separation. 

Mr  Holman  rose,  and  opening  a  cabinet, 
brought  me  a  considerable  bundle.  I  hesitated 
about  the  acceptance.— Ay,  now,  says  he,  deli- 
cacy is  at  work  again.  Am  I  not  right,  madam, 
in  having  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  your 
capricious  sex?  Well,  don't  read  them,  Miss 
Lamounde  ;  only  lay  them  under  your  pillow. 

You  are  a  strange  man,  Mr  Holman. 

Yes,  thank  God. 

So  saying,  away  he  went,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more  till  breakfast  the  next  morning.  I  am  now 
going  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Moreton.  Adieu. 
Yours, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Lamounde,  in  continuation. 

I  deposited  the  papers  Mr  Holman  had  given 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  in  my  own  apartment, 
and  when  I  went  to  rest  for  the  night,  sat  down 
seriously  to  debate  whether  I  ought  to  indulge 
myself  in  the  perusal.  Reason  had  little  to  say 
in  favour  of  it — much  against  it.  In  short,  she 
conjured  up  so  many  horrible  sprites,  that  I  re- 
solved not  to  be  guilty  of  so  great  an  indeco- 
rum. 

Whilst  I  was  strengthening  myself  in  this 
just  determination,  my  fingers  had  unwarily 
loosed  the  string,  the  letters  scattered  about  the 
floor,  and,  in  collecting  them  again,}  "  the  in- 
nate benevolence  of  Miss  Lamounde,"  struck  me 
full  in  the  eye.  What  could  I  do,  Miss  Thurl  ? 
I  could  not  but  read,  so  submitted  to  my  des- 
tiny. 

But,  of  how  many  tears  did  this  reading  de- 
prive me  !— How  did  I  admire  !— Oh,  Caroline  ! 
how  did  I  love  !  Delicacy  wounded — my  dear. 
He  is  the  most  delicate  of  men. 

I  returned  them  to  Mr  Holman  the  next 
morning.— If  I  should  tell  you,  said  I,  that  I 
had  not  read  your  friend's  letters  ■ 

I  should  not  believe  it,  says  he ;  cr,  if  I  did, 
I  should  consider  you  as  an  angel  of  delicacy— 
and  to  angels  leave  you. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  desire  I  should 
read  them  ? 

That  you  might  see  what  a  fellow  your  pride 
and  vanity  made  you  reject. 
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Could  you,  as  a  friend,  Mr  Holman,  advise 
me  to  an  union  with  Mr  Wallace  ? 

Yes — if  yonr  aim  was  happiness.  No — if  it 
was  splendour  and  parade. 

Consider,  sir,  I  have  against  me  the  customs 
of  society,  its  opinions,  its  proprieties. 

Yes — the  chaste  maiden  sisterhood  of  fifty 
will  wag  its  tongue  against  you.  If,  like  the 
sensitive  plant,  you  shrink  at  the  touch  of  fools, 
think  not  of  James  Wallace.  He  believes  you 
to  be  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  mortal 
men  and  women  who  think  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  you  despise  the  opinions  of  the  world 
too  much. 

When  they  are  founded  in  folly,  Miss  La- 
mounde. 

Folly  to  you,  may  be  wisdom  to  others. 

It  is  my  misfortune,  madam,  to  be  left  often 
in  a  small  minority. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  up  one's  own 
judgment  to  that  of  others,  in  matters  of  small 
importance  ? 

He  may  give  up  his  inclinations  to  those  of 
others,  and  it  will  be  a  pretty  exercise  for  his 
politeness  ;  but  the  man  who  gets  into  the  ha- 
bit of  giving  up  his  judgment,  will  soon  be  in 
danger  of  having  no  judgment  to  give  up ;  and 
this  I  take  to  be  the  present  case  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  his  majesty's  faithful  and  fashionable 
subjects.  Mine  and  my  last  breath  shall  go  to- 
gether, in  spite  of  all  the  makers  of  creeds,  hats, 
caps,  and  fardingales  in  the  universe. 

Well,  sir,  you  may  be  right ;  but  whatsoever 
may  be  my  sentiments  respecting  your  friend, 
an  insuperable  bar  is  likely  to  arise  in  Spain  ; 
for,  against  beauty  and  interest,  what  modern 
love  can  stand  ? 

I  then  gave  him  an  account  of  Captain  Islay's 
communication  from  Algiers. 

Faith,  madam,  says  he,  if  he  could  find  his 
happiness  there,  I  think  your  ladyship's  encou- 
ragement of  him  too  slender,  to  give  him  fair 
and  prudent  cause  to  reject  it;  but  he  will  not 
find  it  there.  To  convince  you  of  it,  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  by  the  last  post ;  but  will  it  not 
be  wounding  yourde-li-ca-cy,  MissLamounde  ? 

You  are  a  provoking  creature.  Give  it  me. 

I  ran  with  it  to  my  room.  Why  should  I  pub- 
lish my  folly,  when  that  folly  had  no  witnesses  ? 
I  copy  it,  my  dear,  for  your  instruction. 
Adieu. 

Judith  Lamounde. 


copy. 

James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Valencia. 

The  evils  I  meet  with,  dear  Holman,  in  this 
great,  this  little  world,  of  which  I  am  now  a  ci- 
tizen at  large,  I  bear  with  impatience,  because 


I  cannot  complain  of  them  to  my  friend ;  with 
the  good  I  am  but  partially  affected,  because  I 
cannot  impart  it.  Yes,  dear  Holman,  I  have 
felt  the  want  of  those  tonics  with  which  you 
were  used  to  strengthen  my  weak,  and  of  those 
sharp,  but  friendly  caustics,  with  which  you 
were  used  to  eradicate  my  proud  flesh.  Had  it 
not  been  for  one  dear  remembrance,  I  know  not 
in  what  sea  of  vanity  or  folly  I  might  not  now 
have  been  immersed. 

I  was  ordered  by  Captain  Islay  to  address 
myself  principally  to  a  Signior  Udivido  here,  a 
merchant  of  great  eminence,  a  widower,  with 
one  child  only,  a  daughter,  now  approaching 
her  twentieth  year. 

Signior  Udivido  gave  me  a  general  invitation 
to  his  own  house,  and  business  induced  me  to 
make  frequent  use  of  it.  As  it  is  not  the  custom 
of  Spain  for  the  sexes  to  mingle  in  society,  as 
they  do  in  most  other  European  countries,  it 
was  some  time  before  I  saw  Estella  Udivido; 
but  when  it  was  seen  that  I  comported  my- 
self with  gravity,  went  to  church,  and  behaved 
decently  there,  and  did  not  mock  their  proces- 
sions, as  my  young  giddy-headed  countrymen 
had  used  to  do ;  when  it  was  considered  also, 
that  my  stay  was  short,  and  that  my  bad  Spa- 
nish would  not  permit  me  to  be  eloquent  in  love, 
even  the  duenna  gave  it  as  her  opinion,  that 
there  needed  no  separation  of  family  on  my  ac- 
count. 

A  familiarity  grew  up  imperceptibly  between 
Estella  and  me  ;  we  became  preceptors  to  each 
other.  She  undertook  to  improve  my  Spanish  ; 
I  her  French  :  she  sung  to  me  also,  and  played 
upon  the  guitar.  The  balance  of  obligation 
was,  I  think,  on  her  side. 

In  the  meantime,  I  made  several  acquaintances 
abroad,  the  most  intimate  of  which  was  with 
Don  Sylvio  Comorra,  a  young  gentleman  who 
lived  about  four  miles  from  Valencia,  upon  his 
own  estate,  equivalent  to  about  800/.  sterling 
a-year. 

This  gentleman  had  one  brother  only,  who 
lived  at  Madrid,  and  was  secretary  to  Count 
Aguileia,  who  was  in  the  ministry ;  and  one  sis- 
ter Antonia  Comorra,  who  had  the  care  of  his 
house,  and  was  the  intimate  and  bosom  friend 
of  Estella  Udivido. 

Once  Estella  had  been  permitted  to  pay  her 
friend  a  visit ;  a  visit  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Don 
Sylvio,  who  fell  in  love,  according  to  the  Spa- 
nish custom,  violently.  All  that  was  permitted 
to  be  done  upon  such  occasions,  Don  Sylvio  did. 
He  sighed — wrote  tender  billets  doux — and  gave 
serenades — but  the  fair  Estella  had  hitherto 
proved  inexorable — not  from  hardness  of  heart, 
perhaps,  but  because  it  is  the  Spanish  custom 
for  ladies  to  be  inexorable  a  decent  time. 

It  was  impossible  to  see,  and  not  adore  her— 
for  a  Spaniard.  Alas  !  my  heart  was  English. 
No  lady  in  Valencia  had  so  many  serenades : 
no  father  in  Valencia  had  so  many  applications. 
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The  only  successful  one  with  Signior  Udivido, 
was  that  of  Signior  Joseph  Praio,  a  gentleman 
of  forty,  who  had  several  good  qualities,  and 
some  not  so  good,  but  who  was  incontestibly 
the  richest  man  in  Valencia.  With  Estella,  no 
one  has  been  yet  successful,  and  Signior  Joseph 
least  of  all. 

Her  father,  however,  laid  his  commands  up- 
on her  to  regard  this  gentleman  as  her  future 
husband.  She  received  it  with  tears  and  trem- 
bling ;  but  she  knew  her  father,  a  very  honest 
man,  who  never  broke  a  promise,  or  changed  an 
opinion,  especially  one  that  had  been  well  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  of  profit  and  loss.  He  knew,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  difference  in  the  ages  of  Sig- 
nior Praio  and  his  daughter ;  and  he  thought 
he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  and  prudent 
father,  when  he  had  taken  care  a  proper  com- 
pensation should  be  made  in  rials  and  marave- 
dies. 

Signior  Joseph  Praio  has  an  estate  in  Major- 
ca, which  he  visits  once  a-year  in  a  vessel  of  his 
own,  and  brings  back  the  produce.  This  is  in 
general  a  voyage  of  festivity,  and  might  be  called 
his  annual  feast,  to  which  he  invites  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  I  had  that  honour  lately,  along 
with  Signior  Udivido,  Estella,  Antonia  Comor- 
ra,  and  several  others. 

We  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board,  be- 
fore I  discovered  Don  Sylvio  in  the  dress  of  a 
sailor.  He  perceived  it,  and  took  the  first  op- 
portunity, when  on  shore,  to  single  me  out,  and 
explain  his  motives  ;  they  were  love  and  despair. 
He  requested  me  to  be  his  friend  :  I  told  him  I 
was  already  so. — You  have  the  ear  of  Estella, 
says  he,  and  may  improve  this  circumstance  to 
my  advantage. 

And  repay  the  confidence  and  hospitality  of 
Signior  Udivido  with  ingratitude  and  treachery. 

He  started  at  this— for  no  people  are  more 
delicate  in  points  of  honour  than  the  Spaniards; 
no  Spaniard  more  than  Don  Sylvio.  I  had  no- 
thing to  do,  therefore,  than  appeal  to  his  good 
sense,  and,  luckily,  love  had  left  him  sufficient 
to  perceive  the  force  of  my  reasons.  All  I  could 
now  promise,  and  he  thanked  me  for  it,  was  si- 
lence. 

Having  staid  six  days  in  the  island,  we  reim- 
barked,  the  wind  standing  fair  for  Valencia,  and 
set  sail,  in  company  with  a  bark  from  Malaga. 
The  wind  changed  to  the  north-west,  and  blew 
us  out  of  our  course.  It  increased  to  a  storm, 
and  confined  the  ladies  below,  and  Signior  Jo- 
seph upon  his  knees  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Towards  evening  the  storm  abated,  when 
a  new  and  more  terrible  danger  presented  itself, 
two  corsairs,  of  Algiers,  who  had  already  per- 
ceived us,  and  were  in  full  pursuit. 

At  this  terrible  news,  Signior  Joseph's  devo- 
tion seized  his  whole  soul,  and  all  his  faculties. 
Udivido  would  not  for  a  moment  leave  his 
swooning  daughter;  and  the  master  was  not 
much  disposed  to  risk  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a 


man,  known  not  to  be  addicted  to  acts  of  gene- 
rosity. 

I  was  therefore  obliged  to  exert  myself,  and 
to  endeavour  to  inspire  courage  into  the  sailors. 
Don  Sylvio,  too,  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  se- 
conded my  exertions.  We  were  soon  attacked, 
and  the  Malagan  taken  in  half  an  hour,  and 
carried  away  by  the  weaker  corsair.  Our  de- 
fence was  weak,  for  the  master  wanted  interest, 
and  the  sailors  encouragement,  to  act  with  vi- 
gour. 

A  fortunate  thought  struck  me,  suggested  by 
the  position  of  certain  goods  upon  deck.  I  com- 
municated it  to  Don  Sylvio,  who  approved,  and 
assisted  me  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  I 
could  not,  dear  Holman,  make  you  understand 
it  without  a  drawing,  and  more  words  than  I 
now  have  time  to  throw  away.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  ambuscade,  by  which  for  a  long 
time  we  destroyed  the  Moors  as  fast  as  they 
boarded,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
them  quit  our  vessel,  and  give  up  the  contest. 

This  affair  had  more  applause  in  Valencia 
than  it  deserved.  The  Signiors  Udivido  and 
Praio  also,  acknowledged  an  immensity  of  obli- 
gation, till  they  came  to  consider  who  was  my 
coadjutor  ;  that  this  coadjutor  was  in  disguise, 
and  that  disguises  were  seldom  assumed  for  fair 
and  open  purposes.  Thafthere  is  no  effect  with- 
out a  cause,  is  an  axiom  of  philosophy,  even  in 
Spain  ;  and  this  cause  the  penetrating  Udivido 
had  no  difficulty  in  guessing,  because  Don  Syl- 
vio, almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  love,  had 
caused  the  usual  application  to  be  made  for  leave 
to  pay  his  addresses ;  notwithstanding  the  Don 
before  his  name,  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  Signior  Joseph,  he  was  found  too  light, 
and  had  a  civil  and  very  positive  refusal. 

Don  Sylvio  was  my  friend ;  Don  Sylvio  was 
my  assistant.  I  must  know  he  was  on  board  in 
disguise;  I  must  know  the  cause  also.  The 
conclusion  was,  indeed,  probable,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but  that,  though  I 
had  discovered  Don  Sylvio,  I  was  not  his  con- 
fidant. Considering  the  service  I  had  done  them, 
it  would  have  been  rude,  not  to  seem,  at  least, 
to  believe  me.  They  did  more  ;  they  assisted 
me  assiduously  to  get  my  business  done  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

But  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  believe  the  fair 
Estella  innocent.  Both  she  and  Antonia  protest- 
ed in  vain  that  it  was  a  caprice  of  Don  Sylvio's, 
unknown  to  both.  Estella  was  harshly  treated ; 
Antonia  returned  home  in  disgust,  and  Don 
Sylvio's  service  was  valued — at  a  straw. 

Signior  Joseph,  never  very  high  in  the  esteem 
of  Estella,  was  now  become  odious.  He  was  a 
coward  in  danger,  he  was  deficient  in  gratitude, 
and  mean  in  the  reward  of  those  inferior  agents 
in  the  late  action,  to  whom  reward  was  accept- 
able. Pie  was,  besides,  the  cause  of  her  father's 
present  sternness  and  persecution. 
Though  Udivido  seemed  to  view  the  intimacy 
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between  Estella  and  me  with  a  cloudy  brow,  he 
had  not  forbade  it.  She  sought  it  more  and  more, 
and  even  appeared  to  be  uneasy  if  my  absences 
were  long  or  frequent.  I  was  pleased  with  this 
gratitude,  though  sometimes  embarrassed  by  it. 

Often,  with  a  pretty  feminine  curiosity,  she 
used  to  question  me  concerning  the  modes  and 
manners  of  my  fair  countrywomen ;  now,  she 
became  more  earnestly  inquisitive.  The  free- 
dom of  our  customs  always  forms  an  agreeable 
picture  in  the  minds  of  young  Spanish  ladies. 
— Happy,  happy,  England  !  was  a  frequent  ex- 
pression ;  and  once — I  wish  my  lot  had  been 
cast  there,  or  in  any  country  where  the  odious 
alternative  for  young  women,  is  not  a  disagree- 
able husband,  or  a  nunnery. 

One  day  she  resumed  this  subject  with  an 
earnestness  that  alarmed  me.  I  began  to  fear — 
I  know  not  what. 

You  divert  yourself,  Signora  Estella,  says  I, 
desirous  to  reason  her  out  of  such  ideas — It 
would  be  an  unfortunate  change  for  you,  from 
a  country  where  affluence,  honour,  and  respect, 
attend  you,  to  one  where  you  would  be  a  stran- 
ger, unallied,  unknown,  and  exposed  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  indigence. 

Not  so,  answered  she,  with  quickness ;  I  could 
take  with  me  what  would  be  wealth  to  many. 
Friends,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  bought ;  but  are 
English  people  strangers  to  humanity,  or  the 
usual  courtesies  of  life  ?  Could  you  see  me 
there — wretched — and  deny  me  common  kind- 
ness ? 

Me  ! — Signora — no,  certainly. — If  you  were 
there,  I  should  find  my  happiness  in  serving,  in 
obliging  you. 

Happiness  !  I  wish  the  language  of  men  had 
more  sincerity,  and  less  compliment. 

I  do  not  compliment  in  saying  this,  Signora 
Estella ;  at  the  same  time  were  I  to  advise  you 
to  try  my  sincerity,  no  enemy  could  advice  you 
worse. 

I  might  try  it,  notwithstanding ;  but,  per- 
haps, you  would  not  find  so  much  happiness  in 
obliging  me,  as  I  should  find  in  being  obliged. 

Estella  blushed  as  she  uttered  this— and  has- 
tily retired.  I  also  retired  to  my  lodgings  with 
much  agitation  of  mind,  much  confusion  of 
ideas. 

You  know,  deaf  Holman,  with  what  senti- 
ments of  Miss  Lamounde  I  left  my  country. 
In  the  change  of  these  sentiments  I  have  not 
made  that  progress  which  wiser  men  might 
think  it  prudent  to  do ;  nor,  indeed,  any  pro- 
gress at  all.  It  is  true,  I  have  no  expectation — ; 
no  hope — nor  could  I  wish  her  united  to  an  ill- 
starred  wretch,  who,  upon  whatever  ground  he 
is  cast,  finds  it  tremble  under  his  feet.  Not- ' 
withstanding  this,  Holman,  Miss  Lamounde 
forms  my  happiness.  This  is  inexplicable,  per- 
haps, but  it  is  true.  In  all  my  vexations — and 
my  present  situation  furnishes  plenty  to  a  too 
irritable  mind,  that  bears  with  impatience  the 
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want  of  integrity  in  others — Miss  Lamounde  is 
my  restorer  to  peace  ;  my  mind  rests  upon  her, 
and,  by  a  happy  illusion,  finds  its  most  delight- 
ful sensations  in  the  contemplation  of  her  vir- 
tues. You  know  not,  my  friend,  the  infinite 
consolation  I  derive  from  her  own  sweet  assu- 
rance that  I  possessed  her  esteem ;  a  possession, 
I  swear,  I  would  not  change  for  that  of  any  other 
whole  and  entire  woman,  with  all  the  appen- 
dages of  beauty,  wealth,  and  dignity. 

What  you  will  think  of  this,  I  know.  It  is 
all  enthusiasm,  all  folly.  Be  it  so,  my  friend ; 
it  is  a  private  folly,  if  it  be  one ;  and,  pardon 
me,  an  enthusiasm  that  gives  me  peace,  and  se- 
cures me  virtue. 

Thinking  in  this  manner,  you  will  not  ima- 
gine I  could  be  alive  to  the  feelings  of  a  little  con- 
temptible vanity ;  or  to  any  feelings,  but  those 
of  pity  or  sorrow.  I  was,  indeed,  pained  to  the 
heart. 

I  have  mentioned  an  attendant  upon  Estel- 
la, by  the  name  of  duenna  :  she  was  not  so  in 
reality,  nor  is  this  kind  of  governante  in  vogue 
as  formerly.  She  was  an  unfortunate  cousin  of 
Udivido's,  a  maiden  lady,  of  little  fortune,  much 
good-nature,  of  ample  devotion,  and  extreme 
simplicity. 

In  her  way  to  vespers,  she  called  at  my  lodg- 
ings, and,  with  a  little  chiding,  which  shewed 
me  she  was  in  E Stella's  secret,  gave  me  a  billet, 
containing  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  said  too  much,  and  have  possibly  in- 
jured myself  in  your  esteem  by  a  breach  of  fe- 
male decorum  ;  but  pity  my  situation.  Signior 
Praio  can  never  possess  my  heart.  He  who 
does,  derives  the  possession  from  gratitude.  He 
saved  my  honour,  and  my  life.  It  is  to  him  I 
would  confide  the  fortune  and  happiness  of 

"  Estella." 

As  I  had  not  time  for  consideration,  I  an- 
swered thus : — 

ec  I  have  business  in  Signior  IJdivido's  ac- 
compting-house  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  be  fa- 
voured with  his  invitation  to  dinner.  During 
the  siesta,  I  hope  it  may  be  my  happy  lot  to 
entertain  Signora  Estella,  and  convince  her  of 
the  honour  and  sincerity  of 

"  James  Wallace." 

It  happened  as  I  expected.  Signior  Udivido 
withdrew  to  the  garden,  and  the  good  aunt,  for 
that  was  her  usual  denomination,  to  the  sofa. 
With  all  the  tenderness  I  could  assume,  I  took 
the  blushing  Estella's  hand,  and  thanked  her 
for  the  honour  of  her  note.  I  felt  its  kindness, 
and  was  sensible  of  the  happiness  that  must  ac- 
crue from  an  union  with  one  so  lovely,  could  it 
be  authorized  by  mutual  love,  and  parental  sanc- 
tion. On  the  last  I  dwelt,  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  her,  there  was  no  probability  a  mind 
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so  delicate  as  hers  would  be  tranquil  under  the 
sense  of  filial  disobedience. 

To  this  she  answered,  that  with  Signior  Praio, 
misery  was  her  certain  lot :  that  she  hoped  the 
misery  arising  from  disobedience  would  be  tem- 
porary only  ;  for  it  was  scarce  possible  her  fa- 
ther would  punish  her  for  ever,  for  choosing  a 
man  he  always  liked,  and  to  whom  he  owns  him- 
self so  much  indebted. 

After  much  of  this  kind  had  been  said  on  both 
sides,  and  there  appeared  no  probability  that  I 
could  end  the  contest  as  I  wished,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  using  my  last  resource,  and  in- 
forming my  fair  antagonist,  that  there  was  on 
my  side  an  insurmountable  bar  to  her  invalu- 
able favour  ;  that  my  heart  was  engaged — ten- 
derly and  faithfully  engaged — to  a  lady  of  my 
own  country,  an  English  Estella. 

For  virgin  pride,  joined  to  the  national  pride 
of  Spain,  this  was  too  much.— Estella  reddened— 
rose — and  was  going  to  withdraw  without  reply. 

I  rose  also,  and,  with  most  submissive  action, 
entreated  she  would  permit  me  to  lead  her  back 
to  her  seat,  and  condescend  to  hear  what  more 
I  had  to  say.    She  did  condescend. 

But,  in  fact,  I  had  nothing  more  to  say— no- 
thing but  to  deprecate  her  anger — to  entreat  her 
not  to  punish  an  unhappy  man  for  an  involun- 
tary offence. 

Estella  was  too  sensible  not  to  perceive  her 
anger  Avas  ill-founded — and,  therefore,  soon  as- 
sured me  she  was  not  angry ;  but  she  owned 
herself  hurt  by  her  own  imprudence  ;  that  she 
must  take  time  to  recover  her  peace — if  peace 
was  recoverable— and  begged  that,  for  that  time, 
I  would  permit  her  to  retire. 

I  dined  almost  constantly  at  Signior  Udivido's. 
He  would  have  it  so,  and  I  preferred  it  to  a 
tavern.  Estella  did  not  appear  on  any  of  the 
three  following  days  ;  a  slight  indisposition  was 
the  pretence.  I  sent  her  a  note  by  the  good  aunt. 

"  You  make  me  miserable,  Signora  ;  if  I  see 
you  not  as  usual,  I  prepare  to  leave  Valencia 
the  soonest  possible  :  in  which  case  there  is  no 
possible  kind  of  felicity  I  do  not  wish  you,  with 
the  last  adieu  of  the  sorrowful 

"  Wallace." 

She  answered  thus  : — 

cc  I  cannot  see  you,  Signior.  Wherever  you 
go,  you  have  my  good  wishes. 

"  Adieu, 

"  Estella  Udivido." 

This  note  disturbed  me.  I  knew  not  whether 
to  impute  it  to  grief,  or  resentment ;  but  I  was 
unhappy  to  have  inspired  either  ;  nevertheless, 
since  I  must  leave  Valencia  soon,  though  I  could 
not  so  soon  as  I  wished,  I  thought  it  best  to  make 
no  efforts  to  renew  our  intimacy. 


Business  made  it  necessary  to  see  Udivido 
often  at  his  comptoir  ;  but  I  was  at  some  pains 
to  avoid  his  house,  and  to  form  plausible  ex- 
cuses for  it.  I  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
Don  Sylvio  only ;  for  I  knew  him  brave,  and 
thought  him  honourable.  He  seemed  equally 
pleased  with  me.  Estella  was  never  mentioned 
between  us.  I  believed  he  thought  no  longer 
of  her,  and  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  friend  to  re- 
vive her  in  his  memory.  One  day,  indeed,  cross- 
ing St  Jago's  church-yard,  I  saw  my  friend  talk- 
ing with  the  governante,  our  good  aunt.  I  was 
at  first  surprised ;  but  wondered  afterwards 
why  I  should  be  so,  since  I  myself  frequently 
stopped  her,  in  consequence  of  our  pre-acquaint- 
ance,  to  inquire  after  her  own  and  Estella's 
health. 

It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  I  have  lost  Don 
Sylvio  ;  he  is  gone  for  Madrid.  When  he  took 
leave  of  me,  he  did  it  with  a  solemn  tenderness 
that  affected  me  much.  He  dropt  a  hint,  that 
I  might  have  been  more  his  friend ;  but  he  re- 
spected my  principles,  they  were  principles  of 
honour. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Spain  for  parting  friends  to 
exchange  tokens.  I  begged  he  would  accept  my 
sword. — Most  willingly,  answered  he,  obliging- 
ly ;  I  know  its  value :  I  would  offer  mine  in  re- 
turn, were  it  not  too  much  inferior. 

I  know  not,  answered  I,  anything  a  brave 
man  values  more  :  I  accept  it  without  acknow- 
ledging its  inferiority ;  and  never  will  I  use  it, 
but  in  an  honourable  cause. 

Since  this,  dear  Holman,  my  time  in  Valencia 
has  hung  heavy  upon  my  hands.  I  have  finish- 
ed my  business,  and  only  wait  Captain  Islay's 
arrival,  which  I  expect  every  day.  Adieu. 

In  three  months  at  farthest  I  hope  to  embrace 
my  friend,  and  tread  at  least  the  earth  that  Miss 
Lamounde  has  trod. 

Thine, 

James  Wallace. 

I  leave  you  to  your  comments,  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl,  and  humbly  entreat  your  advice  as  to  the 
regulation  of  my  sentiments.  Tell  me  exactly 
how,  and  how  much,  I  ought  to  think  of  Mr 
Wallace  ? 

Your  most  sincere, 

J.  Lamounde. 


Miss  Thurl  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Kirkham. 

I  have  in  contemplation,  my  dear,  the  draw- 
ing up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  government 
of  your  faculty  of  thinking ;  which,  I  appre- 
hend, will  be  a  complete  and  perfect  system  by 
the  time  you  have  obtained  the  power  of  put- 
ting it  in  execution  :  but  till  your  head  is  mas- 
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ter  of  the  family,  suffer  the  heart,  the  mistress, 
to  direct  the  sensations  and  sentiments — her  own 
way. 

I  observe,  when  the  memory  of  a  young  wo- 
man is  tolerably  active  upon  any  one  manly  ob- 
ject, it  is  apt  to  be  passive  to  all  others,  especi- 
ally womanly  ones ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  I 
might  have  heard  something  of  Lady  Moreton — 
something  of  Paulina  and  Mrs  Edwards.  You 
have  a  brother  too,  but  brothers  are  women  to 
maids  in  love.  I  am  not  in  love,  and  can  there- 
fore inform  you  that  my  brother  sends  you  his 
service.  You  might  have  had  his  faith  if  you 
would ;  but,  seeing  you  did  not  know  how  to 
value  it,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to  transfer  his 
allegiance,  if  not  to  a  handsomer,  I  dare  say  to 
a  kinder  sovereign.  I  give  up  the  idea  of  see- 
ing you  at  Allington,  because  I  had  rather  visit 
you  in  Liverpool ;  and  you  cannot  be  long  before 
you  must  have  Mr  Holman's  leave  to  return. 

Notwithstanding  my  politeness — by  the  by, 
my  dear,  I  have  been  over-dosed — I  do  like  that 
Holman  extremely ;  and,  if  I  settle  within  ten 
miles  of  him,  he  shall  be  apothecary  in  chief  to 
my  imperial  person.  I  hope  he  will  give  you  a 
few  more  drastics — and  so,  farewell. 

Caroline  Thurl. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Allington. 

I  have  your  favour,  Miss  Caroline, — in  the 
style  of  my  brother's  accompting-house — and 
will  answer  the  answerable  parts  with  all  imi- 
table  brevity.  First,  for  your  code ;  it  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  has  in  it  a  fine  adaption  of 
time ;  for  when  I  have  learned  to  govern  my- 
self, it  will  do  me  the  favour  to  teach  me.  I 
confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  time  is  not  yet. 

Yes,  we  talk  of  returning  soon  to  our  respec- 
tive homes.  My  brother  is  almost  well — that 
is  to  say — of  the  wound  in  his  breast,  given  him 
by  the  baronet — that  other  wound  you  wot  of, 
is  not  curable  by  Mr  Holman. 

The  baronet  would  be  well,  were  he  not  liver- 
gnawed  with  two  vultures  more  than  poor  Pro- 
metheus. One  of  these  is  the  sense  of  his  past 
folly  ;  another  his  love ;  and  last — not  least — 
the  beauty-spoiling  scar,  that  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  summit  of  his  right  temple. 

Lady  Moreton  is  the  most  engaging  old  wo- 
man—pardon me,  my  dear  aunt, — I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  know  %  sensible,  just,  and  wise.  Pauli- 
na is  recovering,  and  Mrs  Edwards  well — all 
but  her  infirmities ;  which  is  the  case  of, 
Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Judith  Lamounde. 

Having  finished  my  letter,  I  have  now  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  write  a  postscript. 


Lady  Moreton  chose  to  be  alone,  when  she 
received  my  first  visit.  I  expected  to  find  a 
lady  of  very  polite  and  dignified  manners,  with 
this  inscription  legible  upon  her  brow — "  I  am 
a  lady" — or,  that  she  would  shew  the  greatness 
of  her  condescension  by  the  greatness  of  her  af- 
fability. I  was  disappointed.  There  was  no 
apparent  consciousness  of  superiority  whatever. 

After  the  first  salutations,  she  kindly  said, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  causes  of  quarrel 
between  my  brother  and  her  son,  she  could  en- 
tertain no  possible  dislike  to  a  young  lady  whom 
everybody  delighted  to  praise  ;  and  she  did  not 
doubt  to  find  my  mind  as  free  of  prejudice  as 
her  own. 

I  answered,  that  I  was  conscious  of  no  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  her  ladyship,  but  those  of 
respect  and  reverence ;  nor  could  I  possibly  con- 
sider this  unhappy  difference  as  entitling  me  to 
hold  any  other. 

She  thanked  me,  and  changed  the  subject. 
Our  conversation  ran  in  a  variety  of  channels.  I 
thought  she  displayed  great  good  sense,  and  no 
tokens  of  a  mean  or  contracted  mind :  In  short, 
we  seemed  to  please  each  other,  and  she  was 
kind  enough,  or  polite  enough,  to  tell  me,  she 
hoped  that  hour  was  the  commencement  of  a 
friendship  destined  to  end  only  with  life.  I  an- 
swered according  to  the  sense  I  really  had  of 
such  obliging  behaviour. 

She  then  took  my  hand  with  an  air  truly  ma- 
ternal, and  asked  me  if  I  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Sir  Eve- 
rard  and  Mr  Lamounde. — I  have  made  no  in- 
quiries, continued  she,  of  the  people  of  the  inn. 
They  cannot  know,  nor  have  I  been  anxious  to 
hear  it  from  the  mouth  of  my  son,  because  I  am 
not  certain  that  it  would  not  be  too  hard  a  trial 
for  his  candour  or  veracity. 

I  wish  your  ladyship  would  excuse  me  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject. 

If  you  tell  me  frankly  that  the  reason  of  your 
silence  is  because  you  would  not  open  the  errors 
of  a  brother,  I  will  excuse  you  ;  but  if  it  arises 
from  a  point  of  delicacy  to  me,  I  cannot.  Do 
not,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  do  not  look  upon 
me  as  an  unreasonable,  fond,  doting,  old  wo- 
man, blind  to  the  failings  of  her  son,  or  desi- 
rous to  justify  them.  Too  much  indulgence 
has  already  been  pernicious.  I  own  and  lament 
my  share  of  that  indulgence,  and,  as  far  as  my 
power  now  goes,  would  wish  to  counteract  it. 

Your  ladyship  urges  strongly.  Yet  why 
should  you  be  anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  a 
quarrel,  which  has,  perhaps,  nothing  in  it  wor- 
thy your  ladyship's  ear  ? 

To  be  ignorant,  might  probably  be  advanta- 
geous to  my  own  peace ;  but  ignorance  leads  to 
error,  and  is  but  a  pitiful  plea  for  neglect  of  pa- 
rental duty.  Let  me  conjure  you,  Miss  La- 
mounde, to  comply  with  my  earnest  wishes- 
Let  it  be  the  kind  and  confidential  trust  of 
friendship. 
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Thus  entreated,  what  could  I  do,  my  dear 
Miss  Thurl  ? 

Come,  continues  she,  I  will  invite  this  confi- 
dence ;  it  was  to  prevent  our  son's  improper  at- 
tachment to  Miss  Edwards,  the  late  Sir  Everard 
desired  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  For 
my  part,  I  have  not  accumulated  any  large 
quantity  of  family  ambition.  I  am  myself  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  rich,  indeed,  but  not 
of  family.  Since  Sir  Everard's  death,  no  men- 
tion of  Miss  Edwards  has  been  made  between 
my  son  and  me.  I  have  only  requested  of  him 
not  to  marry,  without  consulting  or  acquaint- 
ing me,  at  least,  and  he  has  promised  me  this 
favour.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  direct  his 
attention  to  a  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  of 
great  merit ;  it  has  great  wealth  also.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  despise  wealth,  Miss  Lamounde, 
though  I  am  of  opinion  that  riches  cannot  com- 
pensate for  want  of  merit,  nor  ought  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  it.  Thinking  thus,  Miss 
Lamounde,  you  see  how  requisite  it  is  I  should 
be  well  informed.  On  the  one  hand,  I  would 
not  have  my  son,  in  the  ardour  of  a  school-boy 
attachment,  unite  himself  to  repentance ;  on  the 
other,  I  would  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  true  happiness.  I  want  to  investigate  truth. 

You  have  convinced  me,  madam,  that  you 
ought  to  know  it. 

Pray,  tell  me,  then — you  know  the  young  wo- 
man  

Yes — she  is  my  intimate  friend. 

She  should  be  amiable,  then.  She  seems  so, 
perhaps,  to  Mr  Lamounde  ? 

No,  madam  ;  my  brother  never  saw  Miss  Ed- 
wards till  that  fatal  night  which  has  given  your 
ladyship  so  much  concern  and  trouble. 

You  surprise  me,  Miss  Lamounde.  To  what 
cause,  then,  am  I  to  ascribe  this  violence  of  ani- 
mosity ?   Pray,  be  frank. 

It  was  only  the  animosity  of  a  moment,  ma- 
dam. It  was  not  because  Sir  Everard  Moreton 
-was  going  to  marry  Miss  Edwards,  but  because 
he  was  not. 

Indeed !  You  instruct  me,  Miss  Lamounde  ; 
pray,  go  on. 

Educated  with  every  precept  of  virtue,  and 
possessing  fine  endowments  of  mind,  (though  I 
own  Miss  Edwards  was  not  a  fit  wife  for  Sir 
Everard,)  she  was  much  too  respectable  for  a 
union  of  wantonness. 

And  was  it  to  prevent  this  sort  of  union,  Mr 
Lamounde  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  seek  my 
son  ? 

It  was,  madam. 

Indeed !  He  must  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
most  severe  virtue,  almost  too  good  for  this 
world  • — and  perfectly  disinterested,  you  say  ? 

I  assure  your  ladyship  I  think  so,  except  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  friend. 

The  example  is  rather  uncommon. 

I  see  your  ladyship  is  something  incredulous 
on  this  head.- 

Yes — since  miracles  have  ceased — I  have  little 


faith  in  miracles.  Besides,  if  two  young  people 
choose  to  form  such  an  union,  though  it  may 
not  be  perfectly  moral,  I  did  not  know  they 
were  responsible  for  it  to — friendship. 

If  Miss  Edwards  had  chose  it,  madam,  I  be- 
lieve my  brother  would  not  have  been  so  much 
the  knight-errant  of  chastity  to  have  interfered. 
It  was  because  he  knew  she  did  not  choose  it. 

Are  you  not  a  little  enigmatical,  my  dear 
Miss  Lamounde  ?  If  your  brother  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  lady,  how  came  he  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  sentiments  ?  ' 

From  the  confidence  of  Sir  Everard,  with 
whom  my  brother  contracted  an  intimacy  abroad. 

I  know  it,  my  dear.  My  son  had  great  obli- 
gations to  Mr  Lamounde. 

Sir  Everard  had  promised  my  brother  a  visit 
at  Liverpool ;  and,  as  an  excuse  for  non-per- 
formance, confided  to  him  designs  upon  Miss 
Edwards  —  designs,  my  brother  thought  not 
compatible  with  his  friend's  honour. 

You  alarm  me,  Miss  Lamounde  !  Did  my 
son  practise  upon  Miss  Edwards'  credulity  by 
false  pretences  ? 

I  fear  so,  madam. 

I  hope  it  is  only  conjecture.  I  can  allow  for 
the  impetuous  passions  of  an  ungoverned  young 
man,  but  I  cannot  pardon  deceit. 

This  deceit,  I  fear,  is  common.  I  can  shew 
your  ladyship  letters  from  Miss  Edwards,  where- 
in you  will  see  the  native  simplicity  of  a  sen- 
sible mind,  untutored  by  the  world.  She,  at 
least,  thought  only  of  wedded  love. 

I  will  trouble  you  to  shew  me  those  letters 
some  other  time.   Pray,  proceed. 

My  brother  first  wrote  to  Sir  Everard,  who 
answered  with  a  vivacity  that  shewed  how  ami- 
able he  would  be,  were  he  to  join  rectitude  with 
wit.  By  this  letter,  my  brother  perceived  mat- 
ters were  far  advanced.  Sir  Everard  had  per- 
suaded Mrs  Edwards  (a  very  respectable  wo- 
man, but  at  this  time  more  influenced  by  gra- 
titude than  guided  by  prudence,)  to  accompany 
him  to  his  seat  in  Westmoreland.  A  refusal 
could  not  be  expected  from  Miss  Edwards.  My 
brother  took  the  resolution  to  follow  Sir  Everard, 
to  expostulate,  to  entreat — anything  to  make 
him  lay  aside  his  intention,  or  declare  it  to  Miss 
Edwards.  At  this  house  my  brother  overtook 
Sir  Everard,  and  when  the  ladies  had  retired, 
began  to  use  the  powers  he  had  of  argument  and 
persuasion.  Sir  Everard  was  sometimes  angry. 
My  brother  was  determined  to  bear  everything. 
He  did  bear  everything.  It  was  not,  as  I  sup- 
pose your  ladyship  knows,  from  my  brother's 
hand  Sir  Everard  received  his  wound,  but  from 
his  own. 

You  surprise  me,  indeed,  Miss  Lamounde — 
I  knew  not  this. 

It  is  true,  madam  ;  and  it  seemed  in  Sir  Eve- 
rard a  hasty  and  rash  atonement,  for  having 
killed  his  friend  ;  but  it  was  a  movement  of  vir- 
tue, and  lias  more  my  admiration  than  blame. 

My  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  you  have  enlight- 
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ened  and  astonished  me  !  I  begin  now  to  forgive 
your  brother,  I  believe,  to  admire  him.  But 
what,  after  all,  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  Miss 
Edwards  ?  It  is  evident  my  son  does  not  think 
of  her  as  a  wife. 

I  hope  he  will  cease  to  think  of  her  at  all. 
She  has  in  this  world  nothing  she  can  call  her 
own  but  innocence  and  simplicity,  no  great  re- 
commendations to  high  life.  An  unhappy  or- 
phan, she  might  have  had  a  claim  to  Sir  Eve- 
rard's  compassion,  though  not  to  his  hand. 

An  orphan !  Mrs  Edwards,  then,  is  not  her 
own  mother  ? 

Alas  !  no,  madam.  Do  you  not  know  her  un- 
fortunate story  ?  To  Mrs  Edwards  she  was  only 
the  child  of  Providence,  born  in  Germany  of  an 
English  lady,  who  followed  her  husband  in  the 
last  German  war.  He  fell  by  the  enemy — she 
died  of  grief.  With  her  dying  .hand  she  wrote 
to  an  only  sister  in  England,  and  trusted  the 
letter,  her  child,  and  all  her  remaining  money, 
to  the  maid  who  had  accompanied  her,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  her  travels,  and  her  faith- 
ful attendant  till  death.  This  woman  was  ta- 
ken out  of  the  stage-coach  going  to  London,  at 
the  village  of  Box,  in  a  paralytic  fit.  Mr  Ed- 
wards received  her  and  the  child,  not  then  a 
year  old.  She  never  spoke,  scarce  shewed  any 
signs  of  sensibility,  and  died  in  two  days. 
Amongst  other  things  was  found  this  letter, 
unfinished,  unsigned,  undirected.  Not  a  cir- 
cumstance in  it  pointed  to  a  proper  discovery. 
Mr  Edwards  advertised  repeatedly,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  poor  Paulina  became  the  child  of  their  adop- 
tion. 

Paulina  !  says  Lady  Moreton. 

Yes,  madam  ;  so  the  letter  said  the  child  had 
been  christened,  after  the  name  of  a  beloved 
sister  in  England,  to  whom  the  letter  was  wrote. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  Lady  More- 
ton  must  have  a  tender  heart.  You  cannot 
think  how  she  was  moved  by  poor  Paulina's 
story,  nay,  agitated,  even  to  sobs  and  tears. 
Her  ladyship  wanted  to  know  every  particular; 
the  few  I  could  inform  her  of,  only  made  her 
more  strongly  inquisitive  after  the  rest.  I  ima- 
gined Mrs  Edwards  would  have  no  objection  to 
giving  her  ladyship  all  the  information  in  her 
power,  and  proposed  to  her  ladyship  the  drink- 
ing tea  with  me  the  next  evening  at  Mr  Hol- 
man's,  with  Mrs  Edwards  and  Miss  only,  where 
I  could  easily  introduce  the  subject. 

That  scene,  my  dear,  has  passed  within  these 
few  hours.  Paulina,  who  does  not,  to  this  hour, 
know  the  particulars  of  the  quarrel,  and  scarce 
suspects  herself  to  be  the  cause,  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Moreton,  with  timidity,  in- 
deed, but  without  the  consciousness  of  error. 
Lady  Moreton  treated  her  with  great  kindness, 
and  Mrs  Edwards  with  respect.  I  introduced 
Paulina  s  history,  but  all  the  additional  infor- 
mation Mrs  Edwards  could  give,  served  only  to 
add  to  Lady  Moreton's  desire  to  see  the  letter 
and  the  toys. 


Mrs  Edwards,  with  many  expressions  of 
thanks  to  her  ladyship  for  interesting  herself 
about  her  dear  child,  informed  her  that  the  let- 
ter, et  cetera,  were  all  at  Box,  wrapt  up  by  the 
late  Mr  Edwards,  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  an 
attestation  wrote  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  then 
agreed  Mrs  Edwards  should  be  sent  home  in 
Lady  Moreton's  post-coach,  accompanied  by  the 
Reverend  Mr  Hilliard,  to  whom  the  packet 
should  be  intrusted ;  Mrs  Edwards  not  to  re- 
turn, because  we  all  expect  to  separate  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  have  obtained  leave  for  Paulina  to 
go  with  me  a  while  to  Liverpool.  It  is  twelve 
at  night.  My  uncle  came  about  ten,  and  went 
to  bed,  either  not  very  well,  or  not  very  good- 
humoured. 

Adieu,  my  Caroline. 
Your  own 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Thurl. 

Allington. 

The  task  I  impose  upon  myself  to-day,  my 
dear  Miss  Thurl,  though  painful,  may,  perhaps, 
divert  a  greater  pain,  which,  although  I  must 
feel,  to  you  only  can  I  acknowledge  it.  Read, 
without  farther  preface,  the  cause  of  my  uncle's 
last  night's  gloom. 


*  COPY. 

Valencia. 

Dear  Paul, 

You  extortedfrom  me  a  promise  at  parting,  that 
I  would  write  you  as  often  as  I  had  anything  to 
tell  you  about  my  adopted  boy,  my  Wallace  ; 
whose  misfortunes  began  with  his  birth,  and 
will  end  with  his  death,  perhaps,  for  the  canni- 
bals have  him. 

Soon  after  my  last  from  Algiers,  I  set  sail 
for  Valencia,  and  being  tossed  in  a  storm  which 
damaged  my  rigging,  was  forced  into  Alicant  to 
refit.  As  I  must  stay  a  week  at  least,  and  it  is 
but  sixty  miles  from  Alicant  to  Valencia,  I  wrote 
to  Wallace,  desiring  to  see  him,  because,  if  he 
had  not  cargo  enough  at  Valencia,  it  might  be 
completed  at  Alicant.  He  came  sooner  than  I 
expected,  by  a  post-coach  that  runs  after  the 
English  mode,  only  not  so  swift,  from  Barcelo- 
na, through  Valencia,  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and 
other  places,  to  Malaga.  We  spent  the  evening 
at  the  inn,  whence  I  returned  to  lie  on  board ; 
for  I  did  not  care  to  take  lodgings  for  two  or 
three  days,  nor  to  leave  ship  long  in  a  strange 
place.  Wallace  would  have  gone  with  me,  but 
I  would  not  let  him.  Well,  damn  it,  I  shall  tell 
you  a  hundred  foolish  things  that  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  I  expected  him  to  breakfast — 
he  did  not  come.  I  went  to  seek  him — he  was 
gone.  Officers  of  justice,  or  more  likely  «Vyus- 
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dec,  had  taken  him  out  of  his  bed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and  carried  him  back  to  Va- 
lencia. The  damned  scoundrels  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, I  suppose,  thought  I ;  the  lad,  perhaps, 
has  bolted  a  bit  of  heresy.  Damn  them,  Paul ! 
I  would  as  freely  have  set  fire  to  the  nest,  and 
burnt  all  the  holy  birds  in  it,  as  eat  when  I  am 
hungry. 

I  ordered  my  boatswain  to  bring  the  ship  to 
Valencia,  and  set  off  myself  upon  mules,  who 
payed  my  bottom  well,  and  brought  me  hither 
in  a  good  strong  fever.  I  drank  wine  to  cure  it, 
and  when  that  would  not  do,  brandy.  I  alight- 
ed at  Wallace's  lodgings,  and  found  the  gentle- 
men of  law  had  sealed  up  all  his  papers.  I  mo- 
ved off  to  old  Udivido's.  He  was  ill,  and  saw 
nobody.  I  went  upon  'Change,  hired  an  inter- 
preter, for  I  don't  understand  much  Spanish  ; 
by  his  means,  I  learned  that  there  was  nothing 
so  secret  as  the  law  proceedings  in  Spain  ;  no- 
thing so  impenetrable.  Not  a  soul  had  heard  of 
Wallace's  imprisonment.  Many  were  wonder- 
ing not  to  see  him  upon  'Change.  A  Signior 
Joseph  Praio  had  been  found  dead  in  the  streets 
a  few  mornings  since  ;  and  it  was  reported  Sig- 
nora  E  Stella  Udivido,  with  her  governess,  had 
gone  from  her  father's  house,  but  where,  or  with 
whom,  there  had  been  no  plausible  conjecture 
rumoured.  How  far  it  was  possible  my  factor 
might  be  involved  in  these  facts,  no  one  knew. 

An  old  merchant  introduced  me  to  the  prin- 
cipal Corregidor,  and  told  him  my  distress.  The 
man  of  law  said  I  might  make  myself  perfectly 
easy,  injustice  was  never  committed  in  Spain. 
If  my  factor  was  innocent,  in  due  time  he  would 
be  free ;  if  not,  no  Christian  ought  to  grieve  at 
the  punishment  of  a  criminal. 

But  of  what  is  he  accused  ?  says  L 

Signior  Inglis,  says  he,  that  is  necessary  to 
be  known  only  to  his  judges.  Every  officer  of 
justice  is  sworn  to  secrecy. 

At  least,  I  hope,  I  may  be  permitted  to  see 
him  ? 

No,  Signior  Inglis,  that  is  not  permitted.  A 
criminal  in  Spain  is  secluded  from  society.  No 
person  has  access  to  him  but  his  keepers,  and 
the  officers  deputed  to  interrogate  him. 

Tell  me,  at  least,  is  he  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  or  of  civil  justice  ? 

I  tell  nothing. 

This,  dear  Paul,  is  all  I  know  at  present.  I 
run  about  the  city  with  my  interpreter,  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain  the  least  information. 
The  merchants  shake  their  heads,  and  pity,  but 
avoid  me,  as  much  as  possible.  If  I  don't  get 
hanged  for  abusing  these— things  that  look  like 
men — you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 
Farewell. 

Patrick  Islay. 

One  comfort,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  I  draw 
from  reflecting,  that  the  merit  which  drew  me 
to  regard  Mr  Wallace,  is  not  of  the  frivolous 
kind,  which  too  often  captivates  our  silly  sex ; 


it  takes  the  attention  of  men  also,  and  of  men 
who  cannot  be  caught  with  glitter. 
Adieu. 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Miss  Lamounde,  in  continuation. 

I  must  write,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  with  or 
without  a  subject.  Yesterday,  after  I  had  com- 
mitted my  last  to  the  post,  I  went  down  into 
the  garden,  where  I  found  Mr  Holman,  slow  m 
step,  pensive,  and  rather  pale.  It  was  evening, 
and,  I  doubt,  he  had  neglected  his  patients.  I 
could  scarce  salute  him  without  tears.  He  re- 
turned my  salutation  with  an,  Ah,  Miss  La- 
mounde !  What  have  you  and  I  to  answer  for  ! 

Of  what,  sir,  do  you  accuse  yourself  and  me  ? 

Myself  of  indolence,  and  you  of  pride.  I  had 
an  establishment  in  view  for  my  friend.  He 
lulled  me  to  sleep  by  pleading  the  present  hap- 
piness of  his  situation.  You  ought  to  have  said 
—Hove  you,  Wallace— Go— Be  something  bet- 
ter in  the  world's  esteem  than  my  footman — 
Here  is  my  purse— enlarge  your  sphere  of  ac- 
tion— Be  the  gentleman  nature  designed  you, 
and  give  me  a  merit  in  having  distinguished 
you.— What  the  devil  but  a  paltry  vanity,  Miss 
Lamounde,  could  have  made  you  continue  him 
your  footman,  when  you  had /eft  his  merit? 

I  own  I  was  not  in  haste  to  discharge  him  ; 
but  how  vanity  was  the  motive,  I  do  not  see.  I 
own  also,  that  I  often  blushed  that  he  should 
be  my  servant,  and  formed  intentions  in  his  fa- 
vour, which  were  deferred  till  the  coming  home 
of  my  brother. 

Kind  intentions,  Miss  Lamounde  ? 

No,  Mr  Holman,  not  as  you  understand  the 
word;  nor  would  yourself  have  praised  the 
prudence  of  forming  resolutions  then,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  world  full  against  me,  and  the 
prospect  very  uncertain.  Sure,  it  was  wiser  to 
leave  the  future  to  contingency  ? 

How  many  foolish  things  do  we  do  in  com- 
plaisance to  this  wise  world— of  women  !  Men, 
could  men  have  been  found  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  would  have  applauded  a  wo- 
man who  durst  do  right  in  the  worlds  teeth. 
Well— so  things  are— Your  love  and  my  friend- 
ship falling  fast  asleep,  a  young  fellow,  formed 
to  do  honour  to  any  station  of  life,  is  doomed  to 
fill  a  Spanish  prison. 

Not  for  ever,  I  hope  ! 

No— only  for  life,  perhaps ;  or,  they  may  be 
merciful,  and  send  him  back  to  us,  with  only 
half  the  bones  of  his  body  broke  and  dislocated 
by  their  damned  rack. 

Mr  Holman  almost  ran  out  of  the  garden,  my 
dear,  with  his  handkerchief  at  his  eyes.  It  was 
a  cruel  idea,  and  left  me  miserable  for  hours. 
My  dear  Miss  Thurl,  I  must  fly  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  it  is  necessary  to  my  happiness,  al- 
most to  my  existence. 
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From  the  apathy,  the  carelessness  about  the 
good  or  evil  things  of  this  world,  into  which  I 
thought  myself  sinking,  I  have  been  pretty  well 
roused. 

Lady  Moreton  sent  this  morning  to  desire  my 
company ;  she  was  alone.  On  a  table  before 
her  lay  some  papers,  two  gold  watches,  a  mi- 
niature picture,  a  lady's  locket,  and  a  small  dia- 
mond cross.  All  these  had  been  carefully  wrapt 
in  cotton. 

I  presume,  Lady  Moreton,  these  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet  brought  by  Mr  Hilliard  ? 

Yes,  Miss  Lamounde.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  these  contents  ? 

No,  madam ;  Miss  Edwards  gave  me  a  gene- 
ral, but  not  particular  account. 

Pray  read  this. 

"  I,  William  Edwards,  rector  of  Box,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  do  attest  the  following  facts  : 
About  six  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1762,  I  was 
sent  for  in  all  haste  to  the  sign  of  the  Harrow, 
where  I  found  a  crowd  assembled  round  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  a  coach 
going  through  the  village,  in  a  paralytic  fit,  ha- 
ving with  her  a  female  infant,  not  a  year  old. 

"  The  parish-officers  had  been  sent  for,  and 
were  loud  in  clamour  about  expenses  and  con- 
sequences. The  landlady  was  vowing  revenge 
against  the  coachman  for  not  having  told  her  be- 
fore-hand, the  nature  of  the  deposit  he  was  going 
to  make.  The  child  cried  most  pitiably,  but  its 
cries  were  almost  unheard  in  theuniversal  cackle, 
and  the  woman  lay  insensible. 

66  In  such  a  tumult  it  was  impossible  to  think  : 
I  ventured,  therefore,  to  order  the  woman  and 
child  to  my  own  house,  very  much  to  the  good- 
liking  of  the  overseers,  who  made  no  doubt  but, 
by  so  rash  a  step,  the  expenses  would  fall  upon 
me,  and  the  parish  be  free. 

"  I  studied  medicine,  because  none  of  the  fa- 
culty were  nearer  our  village  than  ten  miles,  and 
whatever  my  knowledge  would  supply,  I  did  for 
the  poor  woman — but  all  in  vain.  She  never 
spoke,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

"  In  her  travelling  trunk  we  found  two  gold 
watches,  and  the  other  toys  enclosed  herewith. 
In  her  pocket  a  purse  containing  a  few  German 
coins,  twenty-one  guineas,  and  twelve  shillings 
in  silver ;  but  not  a  scrap  of  writing,  or  anything 
that  could  lead  to  a  discovery. 

-f  The  dress  of  the  woman  was  that  of  an  up- 
per servant ;  that  of  the  child  was  of  a  superior 
kind ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  the  nature 
of  the  toys,  we  judged  this  woman  not  to  be  the 
child's  mother. 

"  But  when  the  women,  appointed  to  lay  her 
out,  had  undressed  her,  they  found  around  her 
waist  a  silk  girdle,  curiously  wrought ;  it  was 
double,  and  evidently  contained  papers.  We 
doubted  not  but  these  would  satisfy  all  our 


doubts.  The  contents  of  the  girdle  were  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
an  open  letter,  undirected,  unsubscribed,  and 
whereof  the  contents,  though  they  wrung  our 
hearts,  gave  us  not  the  least  information  con- 
cerning what  we  wanted  to  know. 

"  One  method  still  remained — to  advertise. — 
This  we  did  for  two  years,  at  intervals,  in  many 
London,  and  many  country  papers.  They  ne- 
ver produced  an  inquiry.  Then  it  was  that 
my  wife,  being  childless,  gave  way  to  her  affec- 
tion for  the  child,  which  was  lovely,  and  which 
we  considered  as  the  gift  of  God. 

"  William  Edwards." 

The  letter  was  wrote  in  a  pretty,  but  wander- 
ing hand,  with  different  shades  of  ink.  I  have 
obtained  leave  to  copy  it  for  your  perusal  only  ; 
for  Lady  Moreton  remembers  you  at  Lady 
Grainger's  five  years  since,  and  that  you  then 
promised  to  be  a  pattern  of  female  perfection. 
A  pretty  promise,  Caroline ;  will  you  perform 
it  ? 

COPY. 

*f  If  penitence,  long-suffering,  and  death,  can 
atone  for  past  offences,  I  may  hope  for  a  father's 
and  sister's  forgiveness.  In  a  few  days,  perhaps 
hours,  I  shall  have  completed,  as  far  as  regards 
myself,  all  the  sad  consequences  of  an  imprudent 
marriage,  entered  into  without  a  father's  sanc- 
tion, or  a  sister's  approbation.  All  I  have  now 
to  do  on  earth,  is  to  implore  your  compassion  for 
two  innocent  infants,  one  of  them  born  amidst 
the  horrors  and  carnage  of  war ;  the  other  at 
Allington,  a  village  in  Lancashire.  After  our 
marriage,  my  husband  left  me  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  to  go  into  the  Highlands,  to  reconcile 
his  family  to  this  imprudent  transaction  ;  and 
hoping  to  obtain  an  asylum  for  me  whilst  he 
went  into  Germany,  whither  he  was  ordered  to 
go  immediately.  This  family,  the  proudest  in 
the  Highlands,  was  inexorable.  One  brother 
only  acknowledged  him  for  a  brother,  and  stole 
back  with  him  to  the  Borders  to  see  me.  He 
treated  me  most  affectionately,  and  made  me 
little  presents,  such  as  his  poverty  would  per- 
mit. At  Carlisle,  my  husband  received  pe- 
remptory orders  to  join  his  regiment,  so  soon, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  me  there.  I  was 
pregnant,  and  near  my  time.  Reasons  of  pride, 
perhaps  of  resentment — induced  me  to  lie-in 
under  a  feigned  name.  My  husband's  Christian 
name  occurred  to  me.  I  called  myself  by  it,  and 
sought  out  a  village  apothecary,  where  I  might 
be  safe  and  secret.  I  found  one  at  Allington, 
in  Lancashire  ;  his  name  was  Holman.  There 
I  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  boy,  whom  I  order- 
ed to  be  christened  James,  after  my  most  re- 
vered and  respected  father.  I  left  my  child 
there,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Holman.  Molly  will  tell  you  these,  and 
a  thousand  other  particulars— for  I  write  with 
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so  much  difficulty,  that  this  has  cost  me  many 
days. 

"  I  am  now  in  Germany — a  widow — destitute 
of  friends — of  comfort — except  from  the  tender- 
ness of  my  faithful  Molly,  who,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  her  dying  mistress,  has  sworn  upon 
the  holy  Bible,  to  deliver  unto  your  hands  the 
child  born  here — to  whom  I  have  given  your 
dear  name,  Paulina,  and  all  my  remaining 
wealth,  which  consists  of  two  hundred  pound 
bank  notes,  sewed  up  in  the  girdle  given  me  by 
my  respected  godmother.  This,  and  the  eight 
hundred  pounds  left  with  Mr  Holman,  (I  have 
lost  the  bond.)  is  all  that  remains  of  that  fatal 
two  thousand  pounds,  the  kind  but  unfortunate 
gift  of  my  aunt,  to  which  I  owe  all  my  wretch- 
edness. 

"  My  strength  wastes  apace — I  want  to  tell 
you  many  things — but  they  vanish  from  my  me- 
mory. I  have  changed  the  town  of  my  resi- 
dence six  times  the  last  summer.  At  the  end 
of  it  my  husband  came  wounded  to  die  in  my 
arms.  I  was  then  almost  at  down-lying.  You 
will  not  wonder  a  being  so  wretched,  with  no 
comfort  of  the  past,  no  hope  of  the  future — 
should  die  broken-hearted.  

"  Oh !  forgive  me — Molly  will  tell  you  every- 
thing— Be  kind  to  her,  dear  sister — and,  oh  !  my 
injured,  most  respected  father — pardon — I  re- 
commend my  little  James — my  dear  Paulina — ■ 
I  ask  not  affluence — but  a  virtuous  education, 
under  your  superintending  " 

So  ended  the  poor  lady's  letter,  my  dear  Miss 
Thurl :  I  could  not  read  it  without  many  tears, 
and  Lady  Moreton  accompanied  me  profusely. 

Poor  creature,  says  she,  when  I  had  ended 
— how  many  bitter  pangs  has  ignorance  saved 
me  !  I  loved  this  sister,  Miss  Lamounde,  but 
own  I  was  too  obstinate  in  my  resentment — and 
my  father  also.— Poor  man !  but  he  relented,  and 
left  her  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  his  forgive- 
ness. He  died  at  Spa,  whither  I  accompanied 
him,  about  the  time  my  sister  must  have  left 
the  kingdom.  We  were  absent  three  years — to 
which  circumstance  it  wTas  probably  owing  that 
I  never  had  the  least  knowledge  of  Mr  Ed- 
wards's advertisement.  I  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  amongst  the  officers  of  the  army  ;  whence 
I  obtained  general  intelligence  that  Captain 
Islay,  my  sister's  husband  

Captain  Islay  !  madam  ? 

Yes,  my  dear— She  married  Lieutenant 
Wallace  Islay,  of  the  Eastern  Highlands. 

Good  heaven  ! 

Why  this  transport,  Miss  Lamounde? 

I  beg  your  ladyship  will  proceed. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  dear,  but  that 
I  learned  the  captain  was  dead,  and  my  sister 
also — without  any  mention  of  her  having  left  a 
child.  Shortly  after,  I  married  Sir  Everard 
Moreton. — But  we  seem  led  hither  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  Miss  Lamounde.   It  is  very  sin- 


gular that  this  discovery  should  be  made  here 
— and  I  was  very  desirous  to  have  your  advice 
concerning  my  mode  of  inquiry  to  Mr  Holman. 
It  is  not  probable  that  you  should  know  any- 
thing, any  more  than  myself,  of  that  unfortu- 
nate child. 

Why  did  my  cheeks  glow  at  this  observation, 
my  dear  Miss  Thurl  ?  Why  did  I  feel  a  sort  of 
mental  confusion  ? 

But  pray,  my  dear,  when  I  mentioned  Cap- 
tain Islay,  why  did  you  exclaim  ? 

I  believe  I  am  able  to  give  your  ladyship 
many  particulars  of  your  unfortunate  nephew. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  his  mistress,  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which  I  blushed,  though  he  did 
not ;  for  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  and  the  attainments  of  a 
scholar  ;  but  for  a  connected  history  of  his  life, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  your  ladyship  to  Mr 
Holman,  his  peculiar  friend,  whom  you  will 
find  a  man  of  great  merit. 

And  pray,  Miss  Lamounde,  where,  and  in 
what  situation  of  life,  is  the  young  man  now  ? 

A  prisoner,  madam,  in  Valencia,  in  Spain. — 
Here,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl,  I  gave  her  ladyship 
a  general  account  of  what  had  happened  to  Mr 
Wallace  since  I  knew  him  ;  only  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  this  account  should  include  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  Liverpool.  This  I  ascribed 
to  his  having  done  a  service  to  Captain  Islay, 
and  concluded  with  my  supposition,  that  this 
Captain  Islay  wras  his  uncle,  that  brother  of  his 
father,  wTho  alone  took  notice  of  him  upon  his 
unfortunate  marriage.  I  look  upon  this  ascer- 
tain, from  the  captain's  own  relation  to  Wallace. 

Lady  Moreton  was  very  attentive  to  this  re- 
cital, and  thoughtful  at  the  close  of  it. — Thos6 
abominable  Spaniards,  says  she,  with  their  se- 
cret forms  of  justice,  have  such  povver  to  do 
evil,  that  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive,  though 
I  see  nothing  of  w7hich  he  can  be  guilty :  but 
pray,  Miss  Lamounde,  did  nothing  arise  in  the 
mutual  communication  of  history  between  the 
captain  and  Mr  Wallace,  as  you  call  him,  to 
give  either  the  least  suspicion  in  what  degree  of 
relationship  he  stood  with  the  other  ? 

I  believe,  not  in  the  least ;  nor  does  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  by  which  these  secret  ties 
have  been  so  often  felt  (in  books)  before  they 
were  known,  seem  to  have  operated  in  the  least  ; 
nor,  continued  I,  with  a  smile,  does  your  lady- 
ship seem  to  have  felt  its  influence  with  regard 
to  Paulina. 

It  is  true,  my  dear,  I  do  not  experience  any 
troublesome  impetuosity  of  affection  on  her  ac- 
count. I  am  not  without  some  degree  of  ten- 
derness for  her  neither  ;  but  it  is  a  tenderness  of 
reflection;  it  springs  from  the  head,  and  not 
from  the  heart.  At  present,  I  own  you  have 
given  me  a  much  livelier  emotion  in  favour  of 
my  unknown  nephew.  He  seems  to  possess  the 
active  qualities  of  virtue ;  she  only  the  passive. 
In  short,  Miss  Lamounde,  (but  let  it  be  a  secret 
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between  you  and  me,)  she  seems  a  little  water- 
gruelish. 

I  was  going  to  prove  to  her  ladyship  that  this 
difference  arose  from  difference  of  sex,  and  re- 
tired mode  of  living,  when  Sir  Everard  sent  in 
to  desire  leave  to  pay  his  respects.  His  request 
was  granted.  Lady  Moreton  announced  me  as 
Miss  Lamounde ;  the  baronet  shrunk  back  a  lit- 
tle, as  if  conscience-struck  ;  but  presently  reco- 
vered, and  paid  his  compliments  with  tolerable 
ease,  and  some  elegance.  The  man  seems  to 
want  no  grace,  but  the  grace  of  God  :  handsome 
too,  but  for  the  scar  on  his  right  temple. 

Don't  you  think,  says  Lady  Moreton,  when 
the  baronet  sat  down,  that  Miss  Lamounde  is 
entitled  to  some  apology,  for  the  attempt  upon 
her  brother's  life  ? 

I  have  none  to  make,  madam,  but  of  love, 
wine,  and  madness. 

Love  !  replies  Lady  Moreton  ;  is  that  the 
name  you  give  to  a  design  upon  a  lady's  ho- 
nour ? 

I  do  assure  your  ladyship,  I  never  designed 
anything  against  the  lady's  honour — for  I  never 
thought  of  it :  I  thought  only  of  her  beauty. 

And  that  you  would  have  sacrificed  to  your 
own  gratification  ? 

I  really  think  I  ought  to  have  some  merit  for 
it  with  your  ladyship.  I  was  endeavouring  to 
dispose  of  my  private  affections  in  such  a  way, 
that  they  might  not  interfere  with  my  duty  to 
your  ladyship  in  the  great  article  of  marriage. 

Oh,  sir  !  I  release  you  from  all  future  duty, 
since  the  great,  perhaps  the  only,  use  of  it  is  to 
be  a  cover  for  vice. 

I  cannot  be  released,  madam  ;  it  is  inherent 
in  my  nature. 

Spare  me,  Sir  Everard,  spare  me  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  the  fond  mistakes  of  a  mother 
pointed  out,  by  her  son's  ingenious  insolence. 

This  is  severe,  madam,  and,  I  hope,  unde- 
served. 

Let  us  come  to  a  right  understanding.  When 
the  tender  charities  of  life  subsist  only  in  name, 
they  obstruct  happiness,  rather  than  promote 
it.  You  are  now  Sir  Everard  Moreton  :  I  was 
your  mother. 

You  are  my  mother,  madam,  my  honoured 
mother.  I  beg  pardon  for  indulging  a  playful 
humour  when  you  are  serious  :  but  1  have  this 
morning  received  a  letter  from  my  generous 
Lamounde.  The  purport  of  it,  to  reconcile  me 
to  myself.  I  have  had  a  long,  long  conference 
with  my  pillow,  madam  :  I  have  compared  my- 
self with  my  friend,  and  I  find  that  he  is  as 
happy  in  the  straight  course  of  rectitude,fas  I  am 
in  deviation.  I  find  also  that  I  lose  esteem,  and 
he  gains  it.  Have  the  goodness,  madam,  to  for- 
give the  past,  and  give  me  credit  for  the  future. 
If  I  can  depend  upon  myself,  you  will  have  no 
cause  hereafter  to  disown  your  son. 

Let  actions  correspond  with  your  words,  Sir 
Everard,  and  I  shall  be  again  a  happy  mother. 


This  reconciliation  was  sealed  with  tears  by 
Lady  Moreton,  and  by  the  baronet  with  pro- 
mises. 

A  first  proof  of  your  moral  conversion,  Eve- 
rard, says  Lady  Moreton,  soon  after,  with  reco- 
vered cheerfulness,  will  be  to  think  no  more  of 
Miss  Edwards. 

If  you  command  it,  madam,  I  will  endeavour 
to  obey ;  but,  I  fear,  my  will  will  not  have  so 
absolute  a  power  over  my  imagination,  as  may 
be  requisite  to  complete  your  injunctions. 
Thinking,  madam,  should  at  least  be  free. 

I  admit  your  pleasantry  now.  However,  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  prevail  upon  your  ima- 
gination to  treat  her  with  more  respect  than  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  do.  She  is  descended, 
I  assure  you,  from  as  good  a  family  as  your  mo- 
ther, and  will  have  ten  thousand  pounds  to  her 
fortune. 

Sir  Everard  regarded  Lady  Moreton  with  as- 
tonishment. 

I  must  suspect  you  of  pleasantry  now,  ma- 
dam. 

No — it  is  not  my  talent.  Upon  the  table  be- 
fore me  is  a  complete  discovery  of  Miss  Ed- 
wards's birth.  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  sister 
— that  unhappy  young  lady,  who  married  a 
Scotch  officer — but  whom  we  almost  ceased  to 
talk  of  before  you  arrived  at  years  of  under- 
standing. 

That  gold  watch,  continued  Lady  Moreton, 
seeing  Sir  Everard  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, was  my  father's  present ;  that  locket, 
mine.  The  seal  of  that  other  watch  has  a 
cipher,  W.  L,  the  initials  of  her  husband's  name, 
Wallace  Islay.  The  whole  has  an  undoubted 
confirmation  from  this  letter  wrote  me  with  her 
own  hand ;  but  which,  by  a  very  unfortunate 
accident,  never  reached  me  till  last  night. 

I  left  the  wondering  baronet  to  read  the  let- 
ter, and  receive  the  necessary  explanations ; 
and,  by  Lady  Moreton's  permission,  returned 
to  Mr  Holman's,  to  communicate  the  discovery 
to  Paulina,  my  uncle,  Mr  Holman,  and  my 
brother. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  my  dear  Miss  Thurl, 
with  the  effect  my  relation  had  upon  each  indi- 
vidual. Paulina's  emotions  you  may  conceive ; 
but,  unless  you  have  been  at  sea  in  a  storm, 
you  will  not  so  easily  imagine  Mr  Holman's. 
The  man  was  mad  with  joy.  I  think  he  kissed 
me  about  twenty  times,  hugged  my  brother,  and 
shook  my  uncle's  arm  almost  out  of  joint.  He 
danced,  capered,  prayed  a  little,  and  swore  much  ; 
till  at  length  a  Spanish  jail  coming  into  his  head, 
he  almost  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

At  Lady  Moreton's  desire,  we  spent  the  even- 
ing at  the  inn  all  together,  where  Paulina  was 
installed  niece  to  Lady  Moreton,  and  cousin  to 
Sir  Everard,  with  all  due  solemnity.  Mr  Hol- 
man was  the  principal  orator  of  the  evening, 
and  entertained  us  very  much.  The  command* 
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kig  topic,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  actions 
of  his  friend  ;  such,  either  in  themselves,  or  in 
his  relation,  that  they  always  commanded  our 
esteem,  and  sometimes  our  admiration. 

Mr  Holman  spoke  with  caution  concerning 
his  father,  yet  so  that  one  might  perceive,  he 
considered  him  as  not  having  treated  his  friend 
either  so  kindly  or  so  generously  as  he  ought. 
Of  the  deposit  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  men- 
tioned in  Mrs  Islay's  letter,  he  had  no  doubt ; 
for  he  had  found  a  memorandum  upon  loose 
paper,  since  his  father's  death,  of  that  sum  be- 
ing put  into  the  hands  of  Scott  and  Co.  of  Lan- 
caster, before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the 
lady  lay  in ;  and  also  of  the  regular  redrawing 
it,  which,  in  less  than  five  years,  was  com- 
pletely performed. 

To-morrow  we  separate  with  all  possible  pro- 
fessions of  mutual  esteem  and  respect  betwixt 
they,  the  Moretons,  and  we,  the  Lamoundes. 
Paulina  goes  with  Lady  Moreton,  who  goes  by 
Box,  in  order  to  take  Mrs  Edwards.  Lady 
Moreton  has  requested  an  express  may  be  sent 
her,  when  the  next  news  arrives  from  Spain. 
In  a  few  days  expect  at  Kirkham  your 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Captain  Islay  to  Paul  Lamounde,  Esq. 

Valencia. 

Dear  Paul, 
Since  my  last,  which  I  sent  to  the  post  about 
eight  days  ago,  I  have  been  running  up  and 
down  this  city  with  my  interpreter,  collecting 
idle  rumours  which  have  taught  me  nothing.  I 
am  still  excluded  the  house  of  Signior  Udivido, 
who,  I  find,  is  the  prosecutor  of  Wallace,  for 
running  away  with  his  daughter,  as  Signior 
George  Praio  is,  for  killing  his  brother.  The 
last  mentioned  Don  has  given  a  large  scope  to 
the  wits  here,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rage 
and  fury  with  which  he  is  transported  whenever 
he  hears  the  name  of  the  murderer  of  his  dear, 
dear  brother,  whom  no  power  on  earth  shall 
screen  from  his  vengeance ;  whom  he  will  kill 
with  his  own  hand,  if  he  escapes — but  that  is 
impossible — human  tribunals.  Now  these  dear 
brothers  had  often  furnished  Valencia  with  dis- 
course, on  account  of  the  peculiar  malignity 
with  which  they  hated  each  other :  But  the  rich 
succession  of  half  a  million  of  pistoles,  for  Sig- 
nior Joseph  had  made  no  will,  restored  the 
warmest  brotherly  affection  to  the  heart  of  Sig- 
nior George. 

I  supped  with  old  Juan  Ponze  last  night, 
who  was  in  London  twenty  years  ago,  and  re- 
members seeing  you  there.  He  is  a  hearty,  sly, 
old  fellow,  and,  for  a  Spaniard,  a  pretty  free 
talker.  I  told  him  we  English  had  conceived  a 


very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  the 
officers  of  the  criminal  police  in  Spain ;  we  have 
considered  them  as  bribable  to  a  man.  In  Va- 
lencia I  had  found  them,  on  the  contrary,  all 
men  of  integrity.  I  had  tried  to  bribe  from  the 
first  regidor  to  the  jailor,  and  could  neither 
extract  a  secret,  nor  gain  permission  to  see  the 
prisoner,  who,  I  believe,  as  innocent  as  myself. 

Signior  Islay,  says  he,  you  are  a  foreigner, 
and  an  heretic.  Spaniards  are  nice  in  points  of 
honour  ;  and  secrecy,  even  in  roguery,  is  a  nice 
point  of  honour.  How  can  they  trust  a  man, 
who  can't  get  a  single  saint  in  Heaven  to  be 
bound  for  him  ?  After  all,  perhaps,  you  went 
awkwardly  to  work :  Perhaps  George  Praio 
bribes  higher  than  you.  George  would  have 
given  ten  thousand  pistoles  to  any  tight  hand 
who  would  have  done  this  business  for  his  bro- 
ther, but  for  the  danger  of  discovery ;  at  least 
this  is  a  prevailing  opinion  here,  and  George 
will  spare  no  expense  to  convince  people  how 
erroneously  they  have  judged.  A  vivacious 
Frenchman  has  accused  our  men  of  justice  of 
requiring  a  larger  bribe  to  make  them  do  the 
thing  that  is  right,  than  its  contrary — Because, 
says  he,  men  don't  like  to  be  put  out  of  their 
way ;  but  this  is  wit.  I  daresay,  if  your  factor 
is  not  guilty,  it  will  cost  George  Praio  a  round 
sum  to  make  him  so. 

Zounds  !  says  I — I  had  often  occasion  to 
swear,  Paul — but  I  did  it  in  English,  and  our 
conversation  was  in  French — how  the  devil  an 
innocent  man  can  be  proved  guilty,  is  incom- 
prehensible ! 

To  an  Englishman,  answered  Ponze ;  in  your 
country  they  oblige  the  prosecutor  to  prove  the 
guilt ;  here,  they  oblige  the  criminal  to  prove 
his  innocence.  But,  occasionally,  we  go  farther 
still :  Sometimes  we  do  not  choose  the  innocence 
should  be  proved,  and  that  the  crime  should ; 
and  when  there  is  no  other  way,  we  engage  the 
criminal  to  do  it  for  himself. 

Impossible ! 

Nothing  so  easy.  We  rack  him.  If  he  con- 
fesses, it  is  well ;  all  goes  right,  and  he  is  hang- 
ed, or  burned,  or  impaled,  in  due  course  of  law. 

But  suppose  he  will  not  confess  ? 

Rack  him  to  death.  This  is  in  due  course  of 
law  also,  and  answers  the  end  of  justice  nearly 
as  well,  only  some  fees  are  lost  to  the  subal- 
terns, and  a  holiday  to  the  mob. — But  come, 
continues  he,  seeing  me  too  angry  to  enjoy  his 
satirical  pleasantry,  this  is  rather  a  picture  of 
past  times.  We  are  not  now  so  wicked,  except 
upon  great  occasions. 

It's  foolish  to  write  this,  dear  Paul,  unless  I 
could  write  more  to  the  purpose ;  but  it  eases 
me,  so  let  it  go.  I  shan't  write  again,  however, 
till  I  have  better  news. — Farewell. 

Yours, 

Patrick  Islay. 
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Sir  Everard  Moreton  to  James  La- 
mo  unde^  Esq. 

Dalthorpe. 

I  am  not  well,  dear  Lamounde,  not  well ; 
something  is  wrong  in  my  head,  not  in  the 
physical,  but  moral  structure  thereof.  The  new 
associations  are  at  kick  and  cuff  with  the  old. 
Goodness,  thou  knowest,  my  goodness,  is  an 
infant,  unable  yet  to  stand  of  itself ;  Heaven 
strengthen  it ! 

Two  roads  have  I  before  me  ;  one  leading  to 
the  right,  by  the  way  of  matrimony  and  Pauli- 
na, the  other  is  the  high  road  to  London  and 
Paris.  Oh  !  that  my  wicked  imagination  would 
repose  itself  upon  a  loving  wife,  and  squalling 
children  ;  upon  morning  hounds,  and  evening 
cards ;  upon  godliness  and  roast  beef.  Thou 
seest  how  I  pant  after  godliness. 

Once  I  had  a  few  immaculate  conceptions  of 
the  dear  Paulina,  my  sweet  cousin  that  now  is, 
of  which  the  great  philosophic  surgeon,  James 
Lamounde,  delivered  me.  Now  I  conceive 
soberly  of  her — as  a  wife.  With  the  former 
class  of  conceptions,  I  found  myself  all  man. 
They  animated  me  ;  they  kept  me  awake.  The 
latter  do  not  in  the  least  interrupt  my  repose. 

Lady  Moreton,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  an 
exceeding  good  woman.  Why  not  ?  She  is  my 
mother.  As  in  duty  bound,  I  demanded  Pau- 
lina of  her  in  marriage ;  but  whether  I  asked 
her  with  too  little  ardour,  (all  women  love  ar- 
dour in  such  cases,)  or  whether  she  does  not 
wholly  confide  in  my  conversion — I  know  not. 
Her  answer  was — We  will  talk  of  this  a  year  or 
two  hence. 

The  old  lady  is  retired  to  her  jointure  house, 
and  I  am  left  alone  and  forlorn  in  the  mansion 
of  my  forefathers.  My  maids  are  Blowzelindas, 
and  my  housekeeper  an  old  woman  ;  a  good  old 
soul  too,  who  would  be  petrified  with  pious 
horror,  if  I  should  ask  her  to  adopt  a  pretty 
niece  for  me,  and  bring  her  home  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  in  her  old  age.  My  lady  mother 
too,  who  lives  but  one  mile  distant,  would  soon 
be  acquainted  with  it,  if  I  dared  to  do  such  a 
pawpaw  thing. 

I  tried  one  day  to  renew  one  of  those  tender- 
ly-familiar scenes,  to  which,  in  better  days,  I 
had  been  accustomed  with  the  gentle  Paulina. 
Not  gentle  now ;  she  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
goodness  ;  not  the  mild,  meek,  forgiving,  chris- 
tian spirit ;  but  the  spirit  of  wounded  pride,  and 
of  resentment.  Once  I  appeared  in  her  eyes 
the  most  generous,  most  benignant  of  men.  She 
fears  she  shall  never  again  see  me  in  a  light  so 
amiable  ;  and  till  she  does — she  leaves  it  to  me 
to  complete  the  sentence. 

Even  my  adoptive  mamma,  that  ought  to  have 
been — the  pious  Mrs  Edwards,  looks  at  me  ob- 
liquely.   It  was  wicked,  very  wicked — to  be 


sure  it  was.  All  she  can  do  is,  to  pray  to  God 
to  grant  me  his  grace. 

Pour  le  comble,  as  the  Parisians  have  it,  thy 
sister — I  swear,  the  most  elegant  and  sensible 
girl  in  all  England  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
— comes  into  my  head  the  first  of  all  things  in 
a  morning,  and  stays  there  longer  than  is  meet ; 
but,  alack  !  I  enter  not  into  hers.  That  felicity 
is  reserved  for  my  other  cousin,  who  started  into 
creation  full  grown,  on  purpose,  if  the  Spaniards 
are  not  so  civil  as  to  prevent  it,  to  rob  me  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  the  sum  my  mother  assigns 
him  out  of  her  privy  purse. 

Write  to  me,  dear  Lamounde ;  comfort  me ; 
strengthen  me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  and  re- 
member me  to  thy  sententious  uncle,  to  thy 
adorable  sister,  and  to  thy  incomparable  self. 

Everard  Moreton. 


Paul  Lamounde,  Esq.  to  Lady  Moreton. 
Madam, 

At  the  request  of  my  niece,  who  is  gone  to 
visit  Miss  Thurl  at  Kirkham,  I  send  you  ex- 
press the  enclosed  from  Spain,  and  heartily  wish 
it  had  contained  better  intelligence.  Your  ne- 
phew is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  young 
man,  and,  whilst  he  was  with  us,  was  my  eter- 
nal plague. 

Of  his  elegance  of  manners,  which  the  wo- 
men cry  up  so  highly,  I  think  little ;  it  is  mere 
imitation.  Any  man  may  stoop  down  and  pick 
it  up  :  I  despised  it  always.  But  for  me,  who 
was  always  the  oracle  of  my  family,  to  be  for 
ever  confounded  in  argument,  or  eclipsed  in  it 
— by  my  niece's  footman,  was  often  too  much 
to  bear ;  but  the  dog  had  so  many  agreeable 
modes  of  respect,  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I 
could  never  dislike  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
made  himself  an  increasing  interest  with  me  to 
the  hour  of  his  departure.  You  may  be  assu- 
red it  is  not  lessened  by  his  being  so  near  a  re- 
lation to  the  respectable  Lady  Moreton.  That 
he  may  return  in  safety,  and  be  an  honour  and 
comfort  to  your  ladyship,  is  the  wish  of 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Paul  Lamounde. 


James  Lamounde,  Esq.  to  Sir  Everard 
Moreton. 

Alas  !  poor  knight !  Hard,  indeed,  is  the 
condition  of  man,  who  pants  after  goodness, 
yet  cannot  be  good  ;  who  is  charmed  with  the 
pleasures  of  iniquity,  yet  dares  not  be  bad. 

Notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  it,  I  ven- 
tured to  shew  your  whimsical  epistle  to  a  pair 
of  lovely  critics,  Miss  Lamounde,  who  visits 
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you  so  kindly  in  a  morning,  and  Miss  Thurl, 
who  condescends  to  inspire  my  slumbers. — It  is 
a  pity,  said  one  of  the  lovelies ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  man  which  a  woman  might  like — 
if  she  durst. — Yes,  says  the  other,  he  seems 
like  Bahouc's  image. — Not  quite  so,  was  the 
reply.  All,  indeed,  is  not  well ;  but,  I  doubt, 
all  is  not  passable. 

You  are  not  quite  an  angel  in  the  charity  of 
your  judgment,  answered  her  fair  friend.  He 
is  wild  and  eccentric,  I  allow ;  but  a  woman 
should  pardon  this  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
Would  you  always  have  a  man  one  and  the 
same  dull  creature,  whose  ideas  you  can  always 
anticipate,  whose  actions  you  can  always  fore- 
tell ? 

No.  There  are  a  thousand  inconsequential 
actions  and  ideas,  which  a  man  may  vary  at 
pleasure  ;  but  let  him  have  fixed  principles,  and 
let  his  ideas  of  honour  and  rectitude  be  immu- 
table. 

I  assured  your  fair  judges,  that  Sir  Everard 
Moreton  would,  as  much  as  any  man,  scorn  a 
mean  action,  and  detest  a  fraudulent  one^save 
in  love— and  there  are  thousands  like  him. 

I  wish,  says  Miss  Lamounde,  they  were  all 
marked. 

That,  replies  Miss  Thurl,  would  employ  the 
whole  host  of  heaven  a  tedious  length  of  time  ; 
whereas  a  few  of  the  angelic  choir  might  mark 
all  that  were  not  like  him.  Oh,  my  dear,  you 
can't  conceive  how  soon  ! 

By  George  !  says  the  squire,  and  the  women 
would  all  run  away  from  'em.  It's  my  belief, 
if  all  the  girls,  as  like  such  saintish  chaps,  were 
marked  too,  one  should  no  see  one  a- day  ;  and 
where's  the  harm,  after  all,  of  liking  a  pretty 
girl  under  the  rose,  as  the  song  says  ?  By  George  ! 
I  think  there's  neither  sin  nor  shame  in't ;  for 
what  were  women  made  for  ?  Now,  what  I 
likes  worst  in  Sir  Everard  is  his  being  so  hasty 
and  passionate,  when  you  nettled  him  that  night 
there.  What  a  plague  !  Why  could  not  he  ha' 
gin  you  a  douse  i'the  chops,  as  I  should  ha' 
done,  and  so  ha'  boxed  it  out  ?  But  I  reckon 
he's  polite,  like  cousin  Sir  Antony  ;  and  so,  if  a 
man  frets  him,  nothing  will  serve  turn  but  kill- 
ing him  downright ;  and  that,  in  my  mind,  's 
silly  as  silly.  Now  it's  natural  enough  what  he 
says  about  his  cousin  in  foreign  parts — the  ladies 
had  animadverted  on  that  passage  where  you 
speak  of  your  new  cousin  with  too  little  respect — 
for  who'd  like  to  be  elbowed  out  of  their  fortune 
by  people  they  never  see'd  in  their  lives  ?  And 
if  anything  chances  to  the  young  man,  I  see  he's 
a  bit  of  an  inkling  after  Miss  Lamounde  here  ; 
but  I  hope  she'll  think  o'  me  before  a  stranger. 
You  see,  miss,  I  says  nothing  while  things  be 
as  they  be ;  for  love's  love,  let  it  be  to  who't 
will :  And  for  matter  o'  that,  he's  a  genteelish, 
properish  sort  of  a  young  man  enough,  now  one 
knows  he's  born  a  young  gentleman.  I  bear 
him  no  ill  will,  not  I,  though  we  had  a  bit  of  a 


quarrel ;  for  it's  my  maxim,  forget  and  forgive. 
But  if  anything  should  chance,  I'm  my  own 
master  now,  and  you  shall  eat  and  drink  gold, 
as  the  saying  is. 

Lord  have  mercy,  brother,  how  you  do  run 
on  ! 

Why,  I  talks  as  a  man  should  talk,  sister  j  I 
likes  to  have  everything  fair  and  honest,  and 
above-board.  Let  a  man  say  what  he  thinks, 
and  a  woman  say  what  she  thinks,  without  so 
many  turns  and  twistings.  By  George,  women 
are  like  hares,  they'll  double  twenty  times  be- 
fore a  body  can  catch  them  ! 

But  pray  then,  brother,  why  do  you  visit  Miss 
Chark  ? 

Why,  it's  good  to  have  two  strings  to  one's 
bow  ;  is  not  it  ?  I  han't  said  nothing  to  Miss 
Chark  yet,  but  what  I  can  be  off  at  an  hour's 
warning.  Plain  truth  is,  I  likes  Miss  Lamounde 
best  by  a  deal ;  but  if  she  won't,  you  know,  she 
won't :  And  now  we're  talking  in  this  friendly 
way,  sister,  may  I  crave  to  know  how  you  be 
going  on  wi'  Mr  Lamounde  here,  for  I  can't  get 
nothing  out  of  him ;  and  I'd  fain  have  you  hold 
off  a  bit  till  one  hears  again  out  o'  Spain ;  for 
who  knows  ? 

Miss  Thurl  rose,  and  half  laughing,  half 
blushing,  almost  ran  out  of  the  room.  My  sis- 
ter followed. 

Now  I'll  be  judged  by  you,  says  the  squire, 
if  I've  said  anything  that  could  give  offence ; 
but  sister  takes  snuff  for  nothing. 

It  would  oblige  me  very  much,  Mr  Thurl,  if 
you  would  never  mention  this  to  your  sister. 

Why,  mun  ?  They  like  to  hear  talk  on't,  for 
all  their  shyness ;  and  it's  hard  if  brothers 
mayn't  talk  to  sisters  about  their  sweethearts, 
especially  as  I'm  in  place  of  father,  like  as  it 
were. 

If  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  gain  her  consent 
to  my  wishes,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
making  you  acquainted  with  it  immediately ; 
for,  I  assure  you,  I  value  your  friendship  very 
highly. 

Do  you  ?  Gi'  me  your  hand.  By  George, 
I'd  rather  you'd  my  sister  than  any  man  I  know, 
without  he  was  a  lord  or  a  duke,  for  that's  na- 
tural. Now  sister  pretends  to  say  she  does  not 
matter  titles  and  families  ;  but  hang  me  if  I  be- 
lieve a  word  on't ;  for  when  did  you  hear  of  a 
woman  that  did  not  like  to  be  first  and  foremost 
at  a  ball  or  assembly  ?  And  for  that  matter  so 
she  will  at  your  town,  cause  there  be  no  titles 
in  it,  and  our  family  be  the  oldest  in  this  coun- 
try.— And  so  you  can't  make  her  come  to  yet, 
ha  ? 

She  is  far  from  being  so  kind  as  I  wish. 

Now  that's  like  'em.  They  loves  to  shew 
their  power  ;  but  it's  all  nothing  and  nonsense. 
She  was  mortal  sad  and  melancholy  when  you 
was  shot  there. 

I  can't  flatter  myself  it  was  on  my  account. 

Whose  then  ? 
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My  sister's. 

No — you're  out.  You  be  sensible  enough  in 
some  things,  but  you  don't  know  women.  Now 
I  do.  Why,  mun,  when  your  sister  wrote  word 
that  you  was  out  of  danger,  her  stomach  came 
to  her  all  on  a  sudden,  and  she  was  as  merry  as 
merry.  Lord  help  your  soul,  mun,  they  don't 
take  on  so  for  women  ! 

Now  grace  be  with  you,  Sir  Everard,  and 
peace  and  good  will  to  women,  but  not  love.  If 
two  women  share  it,  Moreton,  it  will  never  be 
worth  a  halfpenny  to  thyself  or  them. 
Adieu. 

James  Lamounde. 


Miss  Islay  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Blannington. 

You  reproach  me  very  justly,  my  dear  Miss 
Lamounde ;  though  my  heart  does  not  confess 
the  reality,  I  cannot  defend  myself  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  ingratitude.  It  is  now  a  month 
since  I  parted  with  you  at  Allington,  and  I  have 
not  yet  thanked  my  friend  for  all  her  goodness ; 
that  friend,  who  cared  for  me,  when  I  had  not 
care  for  myself ;  that  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
being  raised  from  penury  to  affluence,  from  no- 
thing to  distinction.  But  most  cordially  do  I 
thank  her  now,  and  beg  and  pray  the  continu- 
ance of  that  friendship  for  Miss  Islay  she  had 
for  the  poor  Paulina. 

The  first  fortnight  of  our  arrival  here  was  a 
busy  one  to  Lady  Moreton  ;  for  she  had  many 
arrangements  to  make  in  this  house,  which  was 
getting  ready  for  her  reception  whilst  she  was  at 
Allington.  I  was  busy  also  ;  for  of  the  humble 
attire  worn  by  Miss  Edwards,  very  little  was 
proper  for  Miss  Islay.  Shall  I  confess,  my  dear 
Miss  Lamounde,  it  was  a  most  agreeable  time  ? 
A  thousand  pleasing  ideas,  congenial,  a  wicked 
poet  would  say,  to  the  mind  of  woman,  present- 
ed themselves,  all  predictive  of  pleasures  that 
were  to  come.  My  future  days  were  to  be  spent 
in  the  company  of  those  distinguished  beings, 
who,  having  time  to  learn,  and  wealth  to  pro- 
cure instruction,  must,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  have  more  wit,  more  knowledge,  more 
intellectual  acquisition,  than  can  be  the  common 
share  of  mankind. 

I  protest,  my  dear,  I  should  have  thought  no 
mathematical  proposition  had  been  clearer  than 
this.  Why  it  is  not  so — for,  alas  !  it  is  not  so — 
puzzles  my  poor  philosophy  to  account  for. 

To  see  Lady  Moreton  in  her  new  house,  and 
a  niece  so  oddly  come  by,  have  brought  hither, 
within  the  last  fortnight,  in  great  plenty,  all  the 
first  people  in  this  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties  !  My  poor  self  the  principal  show.  My 
dear  Miss  Lamounde— such  uniform  insipidity 
of  conversation  !  with  so  few  exceptions !  how 
can  it  be  ? 

The  most  amusing  morsel  of  conversation 


this  concourse  produced,  came  from  a  Miss 
Irwin,  a  maiden  lady,  not  very  handsome,  and 
not  very  young,  whose  propensity  to  talk  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  her  propensity  to  think.  She 
happened  to  be  seated  next  Mrs  Edwards,  at 
some  distance  from  Lady  Moreton  and  me. 

So  that,  mam,  is  the  young  person  who  has 
been  brought  to  light  so  unaccountably;  but 
really  I  don't  see  the  beauty  that  people  talk  of 
so  much.  Don't  you  think,  mam,  she's  a  little 
crooked  ? 

I  don't  perceive  it,  ma'am ;  she  seems  very 
well,  says  Mrs  Edwards. 

Yes — very  well — that  is  exactly  the  thing. — 
Yes— yes,  she  is  very  well— but  nothing  to 
make  a  fuss  about.  I  dare  say  the  poor  thing 
has  not  much  improvement  to  boast  of;  for  who 
could  give  it  her  ?  A  country  parson  and  his 
wife.  What  could  such  creatures  know  of  po- 
lite life  ?  I  appeal  to  you,  mam.  I  dare  say  they 
would  stuff  the  poor  child  with  pudding  and 
plum-cake,  and  perhaps  hear  her  the  catechism 
once  a- week  :  but  don't  you  think,  mam,  she's 
vastly  awkward  ?  How  she  blushes  when  gen- 
tlemen accost  her !  Oh  !  I  dare  say  she's  a  de- 
lightful blunderer.  One  would  think  the  poor 
thing  was  dumb,  though,  probably,  her  tongue 
would  run  in  the  kitchen  with  sufficient  velo- 
city. 

Mrs  Edwards,  who  did  not  enjoy  these  re- 
marks as  she  ought,  was  a  little  stung  with  the 
last. — Madam,  says  she,  Miss  Islay's  tongue 
never  runs ;  she  never  talks  nonsense  for  want 
of  something  to  say;  never  calumniates  any  one, 
and  never  chooses  to  talk  upon  any  subject  of 
which  she  is  entirely  ignorant. 

Miss  Irwin  fanned  herself  with  great  violence, 
and  was  absolutely  silent  ten  minutes,  when 
forming  the  card  parties  relieved  her  from  this 
embarrassment. 

You  desire  to  know  my  present  sentiments 
concerning  Sir  Everard  :  my  dear  Miss  La- 
mounde, I  scarce  know  them  myself.  I  cannot 
forget  how  dear  he  was  to  me  :  I  cannot  forget 
for  what  detestable  end  he  put  on  the  garb  of 
all  the  virtues.  I  would  persuade  myself  I  love 
him  no  longer  ;  but  I  have  some  unhappy  hours 
which  shew  me  my  weakness ;  I  will  die,  how- 
ever, before  I  will  yield  to  it.  Never  will  I  be 
anything  more  to  him  than  now  I  am,  till  rea- 
son and  my  aunt  approve  him. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that 
I  advance  in  the  affections  of  this  dear  respect- 
able aunt.  She  has  had  the  goodness  to  tell  me, 
that  it  was  her  sister  whom  she  first  loved  in 
me ;  now  she  loves  me  for  myself, 

She  orders  me  to  present  you  her  kindest 
thanks  for  the  very  obliging  letter  you  wrote 
her;  entreats  you  to  continue  to  favour  her 
sometimes,  and  to  accept  the  return  from  me  ; 
though,  rather  than  not  enjoy  your  correspon- 
dence, she  will  do  a  violence  to  that  habitual 
indolence  she  has  suffered  to  steal  upon  her, 
and  again  resume  the  pen.    She  begs  her  com- 
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plimcnts  to  your  uncle,  of  whom  she  speaks 
most  highly,  and  to  your  brother,  whom  she 
equally  regards.  Amongst  women,  none,  I  am 
convinced,  possesses  so  much  of  her  esteem  as 
Miss  Lamounde. 

My  unhappy  brother  !  For  how  many  rea- 
sons is  he,  and  ought  to  be,  most  dear  to  me  ! 
Oh  !  if  he  arrives  safe  from  Spain,  and  can  be- 
stow upon  me  that  kind  of  affection,  I  am  so 
predisposed  to  return — how  will  it  add  to  the 
happiness  of 

Your 

Paulina  Islay. 

Say  everything  for  me  to  Miss  Thurl,  and  fa- 
vour me  still  with  your  secret  confidence.  I 
will  not  abuse  it,  though  in  favour  of  a  brother. 
I  know  you  cannot  forget  him.  Is  love  a  good 
boy  at  Kirkham,  or  fro  ward  and  perverse  ? 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Islay. 

Kirkham. 

It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure,  my  dear  Pau- 
lina, to  hear  you  advance  in  the  affection  of 
Lady  Moreton.  So  it  ought  to  be,  so  it  must 
be,  unless  my  Paulina  deviates  from  herself,  or 
Lady  Moreton  has  a  degree  of  insensibility  not 
conformable  to  her  general  character. 

And  so  you  are  unable  to  conceive  why  gen- 
tlefolk should  not  be  the  first  people  in  society 
for  knowledge  ?  It  is  not  certainly  because  they 
do  not  read;  for  all  people  read.  All  people 
talk  too  ;  but  all  do  not  think,  and  no  science, 
child,  without  thought.  Neither  do  all  people 
converse  ;  for  conversation — I  don't  mean  talk, 

my  dear  is  not  the  fashion. 

My  uncle  remembers  well  when  it  was  so ; 
when  no  young  people  of  a  decent  appearance 
were  regarded,  unless  they  could  speak  upon 
the  publications  in  vogue — novels  then  were 
not — and  even  make  moral  sentiments  in  a  to- 
lerable manner. 

But  then  it  must  be  owned,  there  was  some- 
times a  horrible  clash  of  opinion  in  very  good 
company,  especially  when  religion  or  politics 
were  the  subject ;  the  two  grand  sources  of  dis- 
putation. By  degrees  it  became  the  fashion 
never  to  introduce  those  spoilers  of  peace  ;  and 
hence  we  are  said  to  have  now  a  most  gentle- 
man-like religion,  never  offensive  by  exuber- 
ance of  zeal,  and  a  most  accommodating  public 
spirit,  perfectly  acquiescent  in  every  measure 
of  every  minister.  In  short,  the  good  English 
people,  with  some  exceptions,  choose  rather  to 
be  ignorant  and  polite,  than  learned  and  con- 
tentious.  So  far,  my  uncle. 

I  cannot  at  present,  my  dear  Paulina,  play 
and  sport  with  this  subject,  or  any  other.  You 
deserve  my  confidence.  I  love  your  brother, 
your  unhappy  brother,  more  than  is  conducive 


to  my  tranquillity.  It  was  a  love  founded  upon 
his  good  sense,  his  delicacy,  and  his  virtue. 
Our  late  discoveries  certainly  have  not  tended 
to  diminish  it,  still  less  have  his  misfortunes : 
I  sicken  with  suspense.  Six  weeks  since  our 
last  from  Spain.  What  am  I  to  think  ?  Captain 
Islay  said  he  would  write  no  more,  unless  he 
could  write  better  news.  The  conclusion  presses 
upon  me  with  a  force  that  weighs  down  my 
spirits,  and  affects  my  health ;  yet  I  strive  to  be 
cheerful  for  Miss  Thud's  sake.  She  does  not 
deserve  I  should  make  her  uneasy. 

I  write  to  Lady  Moreton  by  this  post,  so  need 
not  trouble  you  with  compliments — and  am, 
dear  Paulina,  affectionately 
Yours, 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Sir  Everard  Moreton  to  James  La- 
mounde, Esq. 

Dalthorpe. 

For  thy  prayers,  I  thank  thee.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  those  of  all  good  Christians  ;  for  sin- 
ful man  hath  an  arduous  task,  when  he  under- 
taketh  to  mend  himself. 

But  how  shall  I  know,  dear  Lamounde,  when 
I  have  reached  the  ultimatum  of  goodness  ?  Or 
how  shall  I  know  whether  it  is  my  own  or  my 
mother's  ? 

Such  unheard  of  wickedness  as  mine,  Pauli- 
na says,  can  only  be  expiated  by  repentance  and 
amendment.  I  assure  her  I  am  very  far  advan- 
ced in  both  :  she  believes  it  not.  The  little  in- 
fidel does  not  know  the  signs  of  grace.  Do  I 
not  go  to  church,  and  hear  sermons  ?  Do  I 
worship  any  other  goddess  but  she  ?  Do  I  not 
read  the  Song  of  Solomon,  to  the  great  increase 
of  love  and  piety  ?  Do  I  not  hunt  hares,  and 
kill  woodcocks  ?  Can  the  life  of  any  gentleman 
be  more  useful  and  innocent  ? 

But  how  long  will  it  last  ?  It  is  a  malicious 
question,  Mr  Lamounde.  I  tell  you  I  am  bomb- 
proof against  all  the  batteries  of  rural  advice. 
If  I  can  stand  the  red-hot  balls  from  Brooks's, 
the  Opera,  and  the  Pantheon,  I  shall  be  the 
Gibraltar  of  virtue. 

This  must  be  tried.  Yes,  I  renounce  this 
world— of  Sherwood-forest— its  flesh,  and  all 
its  devils.  Direct  thy  next  pastoral  letter,  or, 
if  thou  lovest  me,  dear  Lamounde,  direct  thy- 
self— to  London. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  trying  this 
my  gold  in  the  fire,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Kirkham,  to  thank  the 
dear  girl  that  found  me  like  Babouc's  image, 
and  to  see  that  extraordinary  animal,  thy  coun- 
try 'squire :  but  it  may  not  be.  London — Lon- 
don— London. 

Thine, 

Everard  Moreton. 
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Miss  Islay  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Blannington. 
I  am  too  much  interested  in  the  cause  of 
your  sorrow,  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  not  to 
sympathize  with  you  sincerely.  Love,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  suggest  many  unnecessary  fears ; 
let  us  hope  this  may  be  one.  Mr  Paul  La- 
mounde has  wrote  to  Lady  Moreton  on  this 
subject.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  my 
aunt  interests  herself  in  my  brother's  welfare, 
owing,  I  presume,  to  the  many  advantageous 
things  said  of  him  by  your  uncle  and  Mr 
Holman. 

Perhaps  this  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Everard,  which  is  not  what  she 
wishes.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  his  mode  of  life, 
since  his  return  from  AUington,  has  been  tole- 
rably regular ;  but  then  it  is  apparent,  at  least 
to  Lady  Moreton,  that  this  regularity  is  forced, 
and  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  This  manner  of 
thinking  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Everard's  depar- 
ture for  London,  upon  very  slender  pretences : 
But  there  is  a  Miss  C  ,  of  Newark,  a  trades- 
man's daughter,  has  disappeared  also  ;  and  there 
are  rumours,  rendered  probable  by  circumstan- 
ces, that  Sir  Everard,  though  not  the  companion 
of  her  elopement,  is  the  final  cause  of  it. 

My  dear  Miss  Lamounde,  you  would  pity 
me  if  you  knew  how  many  secret  tears  I  have 
shed  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  my  heart  shall 
break  before  I  will  indulge  its  weakness,  and 
wed  a  libertine ;  a  libertine  who  errs  at  the  in- 
stant when  he  repents,  and  deceives  at  the  in- 
stant he  promises.  Some  infelicity  I  must  ex- 
perience. Without  him,  perhaps,  my  heart 
may  sigh ;  with  him,  it  may  break. 

The  calm  pleasures  of  duty  and  society  shall 
fill  up  my  days,  and  the  animating  sensation  of 
friendship  my  hours ;  those  hours  which  com- 
mon tranquillity  is  incompetent  to  satisfy.  At 
all  hours  I  am  my  dear  Miss  Lamounde's 
Sincere  and  affectionate 

Paulina  Islay. 


Miss  Lamounde  to  Miss  Islay. 

Kirkham. 

I  received  yours,  Paulina,  and  am  highly 
obliged  and  gratified  by  the  assurance  you  give 
me  of  the  continuance  of  your  valuable  friend- 
ship. Upon  the  subject  of  your  brother  you 
said  nothing. 

Amongst  the  many  pleasant  walks  of  this 
beautiful  park,  one  is  more  shady,  more  retired 
than  the  rest.  A  few  garden  chairs  are  at  one 
end,  placed  amongst  shrubs.  The  spot  is  ra- 
ther gloomy,  and,  seeming  to  be  made  for  me- 


ditation only,  is  little  frequented.  Lovers  me- 
ditate, Paulina,  as  well  as  philosophers ;  and 
this  was  my  usual  retreat  when  I  felt  myself 
more  than  commonly  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasure  of  my  own  company. 

Two  hours  before  dinner  to-day,  having  given 
my  person  all  the  embellishment,  vanity,  or 
any  other  cause,  induces  me  to  give  it  here,  my 
brother  being  gone  to  Liverpool  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  Miss  Thurl  engaged,  I  retired  to  my 
solitude.  The  squire  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
give  me  a  lecture  at  breakfast,  (for  we  always 
take  this  meal  without  servants,)  upon  the  folly 
of  pining  for  love,  and  that  an  ounce  of  mirth 
is  better  than  a  pound  of  sorrow ;  and  this  had 
vexed  me  a  little,  notwithstanding  I  am  now  so 
well  accustomed  to  the  honest  squire's  mode  of 
expression,  that  I  seldom  regard  it.  Indeed,  the 
more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  is  valued ;  for 
he  has  a  most  friendly  heart,  and  does  a  great 
many  good,  and  even  generous  things.  It  is  true, 
he  says  rude  things  very  often,  but  they  are 
never  designed,  arise  merely  from  want  of  con- 
sideration, and  have  no  consequence.  When 
perfectly  sober,  he  is  not  talkative ;  is  even  de- 
sirous of  improvement,  and  shews  natural  good 
sense,  by  some  true  and  not  trite  observations. 
In  short,  Miss  Thurl  and  I  live  with  him  in  a 
very  friendly  and  even  confidential  way ;  and 
he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  approving  my 
constancy  in  love,  since  my  sweetheart  turns  out 
to  be  a  gentleman  born. 

One  hour  and  more  I  had  spent  in  contempla- 
tion— alas  !  not  like  a  philosopher — I  had  taken 
Mr  Wallace's  letter  from  my  pocket-book,  had 
read  it  twice,  and  had  indulged  in  the  luxury 
of  tears,  when  I  heard  some  footsteps.  I  looked, 
and  perceived  Miss  Thurl  coming  towards  me, 
accompanied  by  my  brother  and  a  stranger.  I 
looked  at  the  stranger,  and  found  myself  oddly 
affected.  He  paid  his  compliments  respectfully. 
I  knew  not  what  he  said.  My  brother  spoke  : 
I  did  not  understand  him.  I  was  taken  with  a 
vertigo,  (I  think  the  doctors  call  it,)  and  sunk 
down  upon  the  chair  with  a  very  slender  pos- 
session of  my  senses.  I  thought,  indeed,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  Elysium,  where  your  brother  form- 
ed the  principal  object.  It  was  a  momentary 
trance ;  but  when  it  ceased,  this  object  seemed 
still  to  occupy  my  senses.  It  kneeled  at  my 
feet.  It  took  my  hand.  It  spoke — and  its  words 
would  have  persuaded  me  it  was  still  mortal, 
still  more  than  ever  my  obsequious  servant. 
When  I  was  persuaded,  I  became  angry,  or 
strove  to  be  so  ;  I  chid  him  :  He  seemed  to  feel 
my  anger,  and  deprecated  it  most  humbly.  My 
brother  and  my  fair  friend  laughed,  and  whis- 
pered, and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  welcome  Mr 
Wallace  home  with  more  apparent  cordiality  ? 
— How  perverse  can  a  woman  be,  says  my  bro- 
ther, if  she  takes  pains  !  What  a  delightful  af- 
fectation is  here,  of  dignity  or  delicacy,  when 
everybody  knows  
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What,  brother  ? 

That  you  were  sick  of  love,  dear  sister. 
'Sdeath,  man,  don't  put  on  this  sad  and  solemn 
air. — Take  her — eat  her  

Good  God,  brother  !  how  strangely  you  talk  ! 

So  he  does,  my  dear ;  high-treason  against 
the  commonwealth  of  women.  How  could  he 
possibly  think  a  woman's  heart  could  jump  up 
to  her  lips  at  a  single  leap  ?  Discoveries  of  this 
delicate  nature  ought  not  to  be  made  at  once  : 
It  is  against  the  rules.  A  month  at  least  should 
have  been  passed  away  and  gone,  before  Mr 
Islay  ought  to  have  known  you  had  been  sick 
for  him. 

So,  so,  says  I — here  is  a  pretty  plot  amongst 
you.    Are  you  in  the  scheme,  Mr  Wallace  ? 

No,  upon  honour  ;  but  is  it  possible  ?  Am  I 
really  so  happy  as  to  have  engaged  your  atten- 
tion during  my  absence  ? 

I  have  certainly  thought  of  you  sometimes, 
Mr  Wallace  ;  but  

But,  says  my  brother— a-propos,  sister— pray 
what  paper  is  this  ?  It  looks  like  a  letter.  (I  had 
dropt  it,  my  dear.)  Perhaps  you  have  a  rival, 
Mr  Islay ;  do  you  know  the  hand  ? 

The  colour,  Paulina,  mounted  rapidly  into 
my  face.  I  felt  it  glow.  Mr  Wallace's  rose  too, 
I  thought. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  dear 
idea,  says  he,  I  believe  this  world  has  not  in  it 
anything  capable  to  give  me  equal  rapture. 

Good  !  says  my  brother— this  is  poetic  ;  but 
it  is  improvident  also.  What  compliment  will 
you  have  for  the  substance  when  it  falls  into 
your  arms,  if  you  are  thus  profuse  to  the  sha- 
dow ?  Ideas,  man,  are  not  made  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

I  never,  says  I,  knew  anything  so  provoking. 
Pray,  Mr  Wallace,  are  you  acquainted  with  all 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  about  you 
during  your  absence  ? 

With  all — Miss  Lamounde— all  but  this — 
far  the  dearest — the  most  precious  of  all. 

Oh  ! — but  it  merits  confirmation. 

Confirm  it  then,  my  dear,  my  adorable  mis- 
tress. Permit  me  to  devote  myself  to  your  ser- 
vice  

For  ever  and  ever,  amen,  says  my  brother. 
Do,  Judith. 

D0)  do— Miss  Lamounde,  adds  Miss  Thurl. 
Humanity  calls  you  on  one  side. 

And  ingenuousness — your  characteristic,  sis- 
ter— on  the  other. 

Truth  demands  it. 

Honour  bids  it. 

Good  people,  says  I,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Only,  says  Miss  Thurl,  to  tell  the  gentleman 
you  love  him. 

Well  then,  I  do  love  him  :  But  God  forgive 
you,  Caroline. 

The  little  blind  god,  you  mean  ?  I  daresay 
he  will,  my  dear. 


Mr  Wal— Islay  kissed  my  hand  with  a  be- 
coming rapture,  and  said  several  things  which  I 
did  not  understand,  nor  he  neither. 

When  this  tumultuous  scene  had  subsided, 
and  we  all  began  to  taste  a  due  degree  of  com- 
posure ;  Here  is  a  gentleman,  says  I,  Caroline, 
who  has  paid  his  devoirs  to  you,  with  all  humi- 
lity, an  immeasurable  length  of  time.  With 
what  a  delightful  affectation  of  delicacy  and  dig- 
nity have  you  treated  him,  when  all  the  world 
knows  

What  does  it  know,  Miss  Judith  ? 

How  sick  you  were  till  he  recovered  of  his 
wound,  and  how  great  a  tyrant  after.  And 
have  not  I  permitted  you  to  teaze  and  fret  him 
two  goodly  months,  and  you  have  not  permitted 
me  the  despotism  of  an  hour  ?  But  your  reign  is 
over,  Caroline.  Truth,  and  honour,  and  inge- 
nuousness, and  candour,  and  humanity,  all  de- 
mand  

What,  Judith  ? 

That  you  should  tell  the  man  you  love  him. 

Why,  I  do  love  him.  Lord,  my  dear,  I  told 
him  so  three  days  since ;  and,  if  it  will  do  you 
any  good,  I  will  tell  him  so  ten  times  a-day. 

And  you  will  be  my  sister  ?  says  I,  embra- 
cing her. 

Yes,  indeed,  answers  she,  returning  my  em- 
brace— for  ever  and  ever. 

The  gentlemen  enjoyed  this  scene  extremely, 
and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  love  and  friendship  that  lay  before 
them.  After  which,  resigning  a  hand  to  each 
of  our  monkeys,  we  walked  back  to  the  house. 

When  we  had  seated  ourselves  there,  my 
brother  informed  me  that  the  stratagem  which 
had  amused  me  so  much  was  due  to  my  uncle. 
The  Caithness  came  in  yesterday  morning,  and 
from  thence  to  midnight  was  dedicated  to  a 
multitude  of  things,  which  will  be  related  to 
you  in  order  when  we  have  leisure.  This  morn- 
ing my  uncle  said  to  me,  James,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  you  to  regale  your  new  friend  with 
a  sight  of  his  mistress  to-day.  He  is  a  most 
worthy  lad,  and  deserves  to  be  happy ;  but  you 
see  what  a  crowd  of  business  he  has  upon  his 
hands.   Particulars,  sister,  by  and  by. 

Now,  Judith,  continues  our  uncle,  will  put 
on  her  cloak  of  affectation,  which  she  will  call 
the  robe  of  decorum,  and  fret  and  torment  Wal- 
lace, who  will  be  thinking  of  her,  when  he 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  better  things.— Thank 
you,  dear  uncle.— So,  pr'ythee,  try  to  prevent 
this. 

I  promised,  and  upon  the  road  spun  out  this 
small  manoeuvre,  which  I  communicated  apart 
to  Miss  Thurl  •  and,  faith,  I  am  glad  it  has 
succeeded  so  well. 

Whilst  my  brother  was  saying  this,  Mr  Thurl 
came  in  with  his  gun,  and,  shaking  him  heart- 
ily by  the  hand,  said,  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as 
glad.— Mr  Islay  made  his  bow. 
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Mr  Islay,  brother. 

Servant,  sir,  says  the  squire,  you  be  kindly  wel- 
come. Then  looking  at  him  a  while,  I  think, 
says  he,  I  have  seen  you  before,  though  I  can't 
say  where. 

I  had  once  the  honour  of  serving  this  lady,  sir. 
What!  Miss  Lamounde  here?  Yes,  I  re- 
member you  as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday. 
You  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a  quarrel  once,  but  what 
signifies  it  ?  If  people  fall  out  to-day,  they  may 
fall  in  to-morrow ;  what  hinders  them  ?  Let's 
forget  and  forgive — offering  his  hand. 

I  have  done  both  long  since,  replies  Mr  Islay. 
Have  you?  Well,  that's  hearty,  now;  and 
I'm  glad  you  be  come  safe  and  sound  from 
among  the  Papishes,  for  I  hate  'em  ever  since 
cousin  Sir  Antony  wanted  me  to  go  and  be  kill- 
ed among  them. — Sister,  how  long  is  it  to  din- 
ner ?  I'm  as.  hungry  as  a  hound ;  I've  had  no- 
thing since  breakfast  but  two  glasses  of  cherry- 
brandy  along  with  Jack  Cornbury.  Pray,  now, 
is  there  plenty  of  game  in  foreign  parts  where 
you  have  been  ? 

Though  the  squire  desired  very  much  to  hear 
about  foreign  parts,  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  be  silent  till  about  an  hour  after  din- 
ner, when  the  additional  fatigue  of  eating  and 
drinking  lulled  him  to  sleep.  We  took  this  op- 
portunity to  walk  in  the  Park,  and  there  heard 
your  brother's  story ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate. 
I  write  this  to  prepare  you,  for  Mr  Islay  sets  off 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  pay  his  duty  to 
Lady  Moreton,  and  embrace  his  sister.  Dear, 
and  still  dearer  Paulina, 

Adieu.    Your  sincere 

Judith  Lamounde. 


Mr  Lamounde  to  Mr  Holman. 

Liverpool. 

I  am  now  able  to  give  you  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  friend  is  re- 
turned from  Spain,  uninjured  in  health  or  ho- 
nour. You  will  be  impatient  for  particulars, 
and,  at  Mr  Islay's  request,  I  have  undertaken 
to  acquaint  you  with  them ;  for  at  present  a 
strong  necessity  obliges  him  to  attend  to  new 
relations  in  preference  to  old  friends.  This 
morning  he  set  off  for  Nottinghamshire,  and,  at 
parting,  conjured  me  to  assure  you  of  his  undi- 
minished attachment.  This  was  needless ;  he 
has  no  talents  for  ingratitude. 

The  Caithness  came  into  the  liver  about  ten 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  captain  came  off 
to  town  in  his  boat.  He  posted  instantly  to  my 
house,  which  he  believed  was  still  my  uncle's 
residence ;  it  happened  my  uncle  was  then  in  my 
accompting-house.  It  was,  dear  Paul,  and  dear 
Patrick,  for  the  two  first  minutes ;  the  third  was 
Islay's.  When  my  uncle  understood  all  was  well, 
he  began  to  abuse  the  captain.— What  the  devil, 
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says  he,  was  the  reason  you  did  not  write  ?— « 
When  you  had  anything  to  plague  me  with, 
your  pen  was  ready  enough. 

Paul,  answered  the  captain,  did  you  ever  live 
ten  days  in  the  middle  of  a  fair  ?  Why,  man, 
all  Valencia  was  up.  The  rich  paid  us  visits  ; 
the  poor  crowded  to  see  us  as  we  passed.  How- 
ever, I  did  find  time  to  write  you  a  few  lines, 
and  sent  them,  I  thought,  to  the  post,  but,  re- 
gulating my  papers  when  we  got  under  sail,  I 
found  this  letter  under  a  heap. 

We  staid  conversing  till  word  was  brought 
us  that  the  Caithness  was  got  into  dock,  so  we 
all  went  together  to  hail  its  safe  arrival.  Poor 
.  Wallace  was  taken  with  a  severe  ague  fit  when 
he  saw  us,  and,  indeed,  performed  the  honours 
of  the  vessel  with  very  little  grace.  His  tongue 
faltered  when  common  politeness  obliged  him 
to  ask  after  my  aunt;  but  the  divine  name  of 
Miss  Lamounde  was  quite  too  big  to  pass  the 
epiglottis. 

My  uncle  insisted  on  the  captain's  being  his 
guest  while  on  shore.  I  requested  the  same  of 
Mr  Islay,  who  absolutely  turned  pale  at  the  pro- 
position :  But,  says  I,  I  insist  upon  it  the  more, 
as  I  am  at  present  a  poor  solitary,  my  sister 
being  gone  upon  a  visit  to  Miss  Thurl. — I  pitied 
him  extremely,  for  he  was  much  affected. 

Dom  the  lad,  says  the  captain  ;  e'er  sin  he 
kenn'd  the  coast  o'  Wales,  he  has  been  gude  for 
naught  but  to  blaw  a  furnace  with  his  sighs. 

Even  my  uncle  lost  his  mischievous  inclina- 
tions, and,  instead  of  increasing  his  distress  by 
a  joke,  as  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  done,  took 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  desired  him  to  be 
assured  he  had  no  firmer  friends  than  in  his  fa- 
mily ;  not  an  individual  of  which  could  remem- 
ber anything  to  his  disadvantage.  At  length,  he 
made  shift  to  tell  us,  that  he  never  could  forget 
his  obligations  to  us  all ;  that  he  glowed  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  gratitude,  and,  finally, 
he  accepted  my  invitation. 

We  supped  at  my  uncle's,  whom  I  never  saw 
in  a  better  humour  for  wit,  satire,  and  red  port. 
After  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  it  was  no 
longer  expedient  to  indulge  a  rambling  conver- 
sation, for  we  had  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
Islay's  imprisonment,  and  to  communicate  the 
discoveries  made  in  his  absence. 

Before  my  uncle  could  well  determine  which 
of  these  subjects  should  have  the  preference,  the 
captain,  in  answer  to  some  one  of  my  uncle's 
sallies,  cried,  Dom  you,  Paul,  ken  ye  whom 
ye're  jibing  at  ?  Has  na  the  deegnity  of  my  pre- 
sence informed  you  that  I  am  mair  than  com- 
mon, mon  ? 

Why,  I  think,  says  my  uncle,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  dignity,  Patrick,  about  your  belly. 

Hoot  awa,  mon ;  din  ye  na  spere  at  yive  Sir 
Patrick  Islay,  Laird  of  Lothgaim,  in  the  East- 
ern Highlands,  in  your  hoose  ? 

And,  in  fact,  so  it  was.  The  captain  had  found 
letters  in  the  post-office  from  Mr  Lochiel,  of 
Cromartie,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his 
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elder  brother,  without  legitimate  issue  J  that  he 
had  done  what  could  he  done  relative  to  the 
estate,  but  that  his  presence  was  extremely  de- 
sirable as  soon  as  possible. 

Baronet,  says  my  uncle,  I  give  you  joy. 

Thank  you,  merchant ;  and,  faith,  so  you 
•wull—mare  than  aw  I'll  get  either  fra'  my  estate 
or  title. 

Why  so,  Patrick  ? 

Because  the  estate  wull  gi'  me  muckle  la- 
bour, at  a  time  when  I  thought  I  had  na  mare 
to  do  than  tak  heed  to  my  soul,  drink  old  wine, 
and  help  Paul  Lamounde  to  growl  at  folly,  and 
laugh  at  care.  Mareover,  what  shall  I  dee  with 
iny  braither's  bastards  ? 

Ay,  now,  Patrick,  you  see  the  folly  of  celi- 
bacy. If  you  had  taken  a  wife  in  due  time,  you 
might  have  been  a  cuckold  and  a  father  like 
your  betters,  and  not  have  been  plagued  with 
the  provision  of  an  heir — when  ■ 

Haud  thy  prate,  old  Paul,  cries  Sir  Patrick. 
The  raon  kens  na  what  lie's  gabbling  aboot. 

Providence,  continues  my  uncle,  is  sometimes 
so  kind  as  to  provide  for  helpless  man  by  extra- 
ordinary means.  Heirs,  in  time  of  need,  may 
fall  from  heaven  like  manna.    Don't  despair, 

Wha  the  deel  puts  it  into  thy  hede,  Paul,  to 
cank  this  stuff?  Is  not  any  mon  my  heir,  or  any 
woman,  that  I  leek  weel  enough  to  make  so  ? 

Oh !  but  the  law  is  so  kind  as  to  ease  us  of 
the  perplexity  that  would  attend  the  choice. 
Besides,  though  the  Laird  o'  Lothgaim  be  great 
upon  the  mountains,  barren  as  they  are,  he  can- 
not bequeath  his  naked  rocks,  nor  choose  upon 
whom  shall  descend  the  honours  of  his  warlike 
house.  His  sisters  are  stricken  in  years,  and 
virgins— that  is,  in  law.  His  elder  brother  has 
left  no  children,  but  what  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  nobody.  Himself  has  made  no  ca- 
nonical attempts  to  obtain  any,  so  that^  there 
will  be  a  manifest  solution  of  continuity  in  the 
descending  line ;  and  God  help  the  poor  land 
that  is  to  seek  its  owner  amongst  a  heap  of  col- 
laterals. But  pray,  Patrick,  what  became  of 
your  brother  Wallace's  wife  ? 

Poor  Wallace !  says  the  captain  ;  I  never  think 
o'  that  bra'  lad  withoot  sorrow,  and  thou  takest 
a  precious  time,  Paul,  to  bring  him  to  my  re- 
membrance. Of  the  skirmish  he  got  his  mortal 
wound  in,  I  have  been  told  by  several  officers 
wha  knew  him,  and  they  report  his  wife  died 
big  with  child  soon  after  him. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Corbett  ? 
Yes.  She  was  a  parson's  daughter  of  Lin- 
colnshire—rich, but'proud.  He  had  only  tvva 
daughters,  and  half  his  fortune  would  ha'  been 
a  bonny  spell  for  poor  Wallace.  The  other  girl 
married  Sir  Everard  Moreton ;  but  I  ken  noaght 
aboot  her. 

She  is  at  present  a  very  rich  and  respectable 
widow.  I  have  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  desires  to  have  the  honour  of  yours. 


Upon  your  recommendation,  Paul  ? 

No— sue  has  a  curiosity  to  shew  you  such  an 
one  as  you  have  not  seen  in  all  your  travels. 

Ah  !  we  shall  never  meet  con  amove  upon 
that  hede.    1  am  not  a  mon  of  vertu. 

It  is  no  monster,  Patrick,  but  a  very  pretty 
and  deserving  girl ;  a  curiosity,  I  told  her  la- 
dyship, you  were  full  as  fond  of  as  a  coin  of 
King  John. 

Yea,  Paul,  when  the  things  were  fond  of 
me  ;  but,  as  auld  Bacon's  hede  said,  "  Time  is 
past." 

Time  changes  the  follies  of  youth  into  the 
reverentia  of  age.  A  man,  who  can  no  longer 
be  a  good  lover,  may  be  a  good  father,  or  a 
good  uncle;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  character 
Lady  Moreton  is  desirous  to  see  you  shine. 

In  aither  words,  Paul,  Lady  Moreton  thinks 
the  nuptials  of  her  sister  with  my  braither, 
gives  her  daughter  a  right  to  expect  a  few  of  my 
thousands,  after  my  decease. 

Lady  Moreton  has  no  daughter.   This  is  her 
niece,  and  yours  too,  Sir  Patrick. 

Dom  your  humbugs,  Paul ;  what's  the  hu- 
mour of  a'  this  ? 

Islay,  says  my  uncle,  I  can  joke,  but  I  can 
be  serious  also.  I  am  so  now,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  a  fortunate  accident  has  discovered  to 
Lady  Moreton  the  daughter  of  her  sister,  and  of 
your  brother.  The  proofs  are  complete.  Lady 
Moreton  could  not  resist  their  evidence,  nor  can 
you. 

Your  uncle,  says  the  captain,  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  loon  that 
cried  thief,  tull  nobody  would  believe  him. 
Paul  has  joked  till  it  has  become  difficult  to 
think  him  serious. 

I  have  always  thought  the  difference  very 
striking,  Sir  Patrick,  betwixt  my  uncle  in  a  se- 
rious mood  and  in  a  joking  one.  If  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  prefer  my  evidence  to  his,  I  know 
this  lady,  and  think  the  proof  of  her  being  your 
brother's  daughter  incontestable. 

Weel,  says  Sir  Patrick,  gin  this  be  gospel,  I 
ha'  na  mare  to  say.  It's  like  I  wull  dee  some- 
thing for  the  girl ;  but,  I  doubt,  being  female, 
she  can  neither  inherit  land  nor  title. 

She  cannot,  says  my  uncle,  she  has  an  elder 
brother.  I  have  the  fortune  to  know  the  young 
man,  and  so  by  chance  have  you. 

Haud,  Paul ;  I  dinna  recollect  the  knowledge 
of  any  young  mon  of  my  ain  name. 

He  also  is  ignorant  of  his  parents,  conse- 
quently could  not  take  their  name. 

What,  then,  has  been  his  name  ? 

James  Wallace. 

I  had  my  eyes  upon  Wallace,  whose  dumb 
wonder  delighted  me.  With  a  beseeching  look, 
he  seemed  to  ask,  Is  it  true?— It  is  indeed  true, 
says  I,  rising  to  embrace  him.  I  congratulate 
you  sincerely.— My  uncle  swore  it  to  Sir  Pa- 
trick, who  threw  his  pipe  into  the  fire,  and  a 
good  wig,  in  right  seaman's  buckle,  after  it. 
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Then  getting  up  with  too  much  precipitation, 
he  whisked  a  bottle  of  wine  and  half  a  dozen 
glasses  from  the  table,  he  hugged  his  new-found 
nephew  with  an  ardour  that  shewed  it  came  di- 
rectly from  his  heart ;  after  which,  he  danced 
about  the  parlour  till  a  memento  from  his  great 
toe  reminded  him  of  the  solid  comfort  of  an  el- 
bow chair. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  a  sober  and  regular 
detail  of  this  business,  and  I  was  amply,  re- 
warded. Mrs  Islay's  dying  letter,  which  I  had 
been  permitted  to  copy  for  the  occasion,  called 
forth  the  most  tender  filial  sensations  in  the 
mind  of  her  son  ;  nor  could  the  captain,  with 
all  his  efforts,  refuse  us  an  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  his  feelings. 

It  now  approached  midnight.  Wiser  beings, 
after  so  much  mental  agitation,  would  have 
sought  the  soft  repose  of  the  pillow,  but  we  were 
too  high  set  to  be  wise.  Our  sensations  were 
too  delicious  to  be  exchanged  for  sleep  ;  and,  in 
order  to  bring  them  down  to  sober  mediocrity, 
we  voted  that  Wallace  should  give  us  the  his- 
tory of  his  Spanish  durance,  which,  after  a  few 
apologies,  he  related  thus : — 

Two  hours  after  I  had  retired  to  rest  at  Ali- 
cant,  I  was  awaked  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a 
thunder^  at  the  door  of  my  apartment,  and  by 
some  voices  of  authority,  demanding  entrance 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  I  dressed  myself  has- 
tily, and  believing  it  some  error  of  these  offi- 
cers, which  my  appearance  would  dissipate, 
opened  the  door.  The  lower  gentlemen  of  jus- 
tice in  Spain  do  not  pique  themselves  upon 
politeness.  I  was  seized  rather  rudely,  and 
searched.  I  believe  this  is  common  in  most 
countries,  either  to  prevent  mischief,  or  pro- 
duce discovery ;  for  which  of  these  purposes 
they  took  my  money,  I  know  not,  for  I  had  in 
my  pocket  twenty  pistoles,  which  I  never  saw 
again.  It  was  not  to  me  they  condescended  to 
address  themselves  ;  but,  having  identified  my 
person  as  well  as  they  were  able  by  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  questioning  the  people  of  the  inn, 
they  put  me  into  a  close  chaise  drawn  by  mules, 
and,  having  conveyed  me  in  safety  back  to  Va- 
lencia, they  completed  their  commission  by  lodg- 
ing me  in  prison. 

The  apartment  assigned  me  was  twelve  feet 
square,  not  remarkable  for  dampness,  dirt,  or 
vermin,  fleas  excepted,  which  I  had  learned  in 
Spain  not  to  regard.  My  furniture  was  a  bed, 
or  what  was  called  so,  a  chair,  and  table.  My 
diet  was  principally  bread  and  onions ;  my  drink 
water,  and  two  pints  of  light  wine  per  diem,  of 
no  very  intoxicating  quality. 

So  far  I  had  no  violent  cause  of  complaint ; 
my  sufferings  were  light,  for  they  were  not  ag- 
gravated by  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  I  still 
imputed  the  whole  to  error,  which  a  short  time 
must  rectify  in  course.  I  wanted  amusement, 
indeed,  for  I  was  refused  pen  and  ink,  and  could 
not  procure  books.    I  had  nothing  to  do  then 


but  to  reflect,  and  my  principal  subject  was  the 
variety  of  human  conditions.  I  repined  some- 
times at  my  own,  and  grew  enamoured  of  li- 
berty, and  an  hundred  sterling  pounds  per  an- 
num. Sometimes  I  thought  of  positive  mise- 
ries ;  of  cold,  hunger,  nakedness ;  of  minds  tor- 
tured by  guilt ;  of  the  wooden  cage  at  Vin- 
cennes,  and  its  twenty  years  wretched  inhabi- 
tant, and  became  ashamed  of  my  own  repining. 

What  I  had  most  to  complain  of,  was  the  ter- 
rible importance  of  all  who  approached  me.  The 
head  keeper  of  the  prison  did  me  the  honour  of 
a  daily  visit,  looked  round  about  him  with  great 
appearance  of  penetration,  and  retired  without 
a  word.  I  ventured,  when  I  first  saw  him,  to 
entreat  him  to  tell  me  why  I  was  imprisoned. 
He  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  and 
walked  away. 

I  had  asked  the  same  question  of  the  archers, 
who  conducted  me  from  Alicant,  and  one  of 
them  had  at  length  condescended  to  answer  me 
by  another— Whether  my  crimes  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  I  found  it  impossible  to  guess  for 
which  I  was  now  attached  ? — I  ventured  to  an- 
swer I  did  not  know  I  had  committed  any  crime. 
His  reply  was,  he  had  seen  abundant  want  of 
knowledge  of  that  sort ;  but  tribunals  of  justice 
were  excellent  instructors. 

About  the  fourth  evening  of  my  imprison- 
ment, my  solemn  janitor  came  with  two  of  his 
body  guards  to  carry  me  to  my  first  examina- 
tion. In  a  room  of  the  prison,  not  far  distant 
from  my  own,  sat,  at  a  square  table,  a  consider- 
able personage,  with  a  secretary  on  each  hand, 
one  to  write  down  the  question,  the  other  the 
answer.  \ 

You  are  an  Englishman  ?  Stop  one  minute 
before  you  reply./ 

After  this  minute — I  am. 

Your  name  is  V_- 

James  Wallace. 

Factor,  or  agent,  or  servant,  to  Signior  Xslay, 
master  of  a  ship  ? 
Yes. 

You  know  Signior  Udivido,  of  this  city  ? 
Yes. 

And  his  daughter  Estella  ? 
Yes. 

You  were  particularly  intimate  with  this 
young  lady  ? 

She  had  the  goodness  to  treat  me  with  great 
courtesy  ;  I  don't  know  the  precise  meaning  of 
your  intimado. 

Where  is  this  young  lady  now  ? 

I  was  startled  at  this  question.  My  looks 
shewed  it,  and  my  interrogator  observed  me  at- 
tentively. 

I  suppose,  answered  I,  at  her  father's. — He 
shook  his  head. 

You  went  from  Valencia  to  Alicant  on  Wed- 
nesday the  17th  instant,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

I  did. 
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In  the  Barcelona  coach  ? 
Yes. 

Accompanied  by  one  man  and  two  women  ? 
Yes. 

Who  were  those  women  ? 

I  don't  know. — Another  shake  of  the  head. 

How  did  you  dispose  of  them  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Alicant  ? 

They  disposed  of  themselves ;  I  know  nothing 
of  them. 

Were  they  young  or  old  ? 

I  know  not ;  they  were  veiled. 

You  stopped  to  refresh,  and  exchange  horses? 

Yes.  The  ladies  always  went  into  an  apart- 
ment by  themselves. 

You  persist  then  in  asserting  you  did  not 
know  them  ? 

I  do. 

Nor  whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they  were 
going? 
Neither. 

Young  man — you  will  find  justice  better  in- 
formed.   Take  him  away. 

I  had  now  new  matter  for  reflection.  They 
had  not  mistaken  my  person ;  but  of  what  could 
I  be  accused  ?  Was  it  possible  Estella  should 
have  eloped,  and  I  suspected  to  be  her  conduc- 
tor ? 

The  next  night  I  underwent  an  examination 
in  the  same  place,  but  by  a  different  interroga- 
tor, who  began  as  the  other  had  done,  by  esta- 
blishing my  identity,  and  with  nearly  the  same 
questions.  The  first  difference  was — Do  you 
know  Signior  Joseph  Praio  ? 

Yes. 

Where  did  your  acquaintance  commence  ? 

I  think  at  Signior  Udivido's. 

He  was  contracted  to  Signora  Estella  ? 

I  heard  of  a  contract  betwixt  the  gentlemen. 

But  not  agreed  to  by  the  lady  ? 

That  is  not  in  my  province  to  know. 

But  did  you  know  ? 

What  accusation  am  I  brought  here  to  an- 
swer ? 

None.  You  are  to  answer  my  questions.  Did 
you  know  the  contract  was  disagreeable  to  Sig- 
nora Estella  ? 

I  have  heard  so. 

From  the  Signora  herself? 

From  common  fame. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  did  hear  it  from 
the  Signora  ? 

It  was  not  likely  she  should  communicate  such 
a  secret  to  a  stranger. 

Answer  directly,  said  he,  frowning.  Did  you 
hear  it  from  Estella  ? 

If  I  did — it  must  have  been  a  confidential 
secret,  which  I  have  no  right  to  betray ;  and 
which,  I  think,  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  you 
to  ask. 

It  is  I,  not  you,  who  are  to  judge  of  conse- 
quences. Will  you  answer  the  question  ? 


As  I  have  already  answered  it. 
Take  him  away. 

This  examination  had  rendered  me  little  the 
wiser.  I  thought  I  perceived  the  questions  con- 
cerning Estella  were  ensnaring :  I  was  afraid 
her  honour  might  be  prejudiced,  according  to 
Spanish  ideas,  by  open  and  direct  answers ;  yet 
I  by  no  means  relished  the  necessity  of  preva- 
rication. 

I  was  left  three  entire  days  to  consider  of  it. 
On  the  fourth,  I  was  conducted  into  a  spacious 
room,  where  several  superior  magistrates  had 
assembled,  with  their  attendant  clerks,  amongst 
whom  were  my  two  former  interrogators.  I  ex- 
pected to  be  held  strongly  to  the  question,  con- 
cerning which  my  last  inquisitor  and  I  had  dis- 
agreed ;  but  why,  I  know  not,  it  was  not  re- 
peated. Others  were  introduced,  which  seemed 
to  me  foreign  to  the  subject ;  and  if  calculated 
for  any  purpose,  I  thought  it  must  be  that  of 
taking  advantage  of  some  unguarded  parts  of  my 
answers. 

Amongst  others,  I  was  asked  if  I  saw  Signior 
Joseph  Praio  the  morning  I  set  off  for  Alicant  ? 
— I  answered,  No.— Whether  I  heard  or  saw  no 
bustle  or  tumult  in  the  Levant  street  ?— No. — 
Whether  I  fought  with  any  man  in  that  street  ? 
— No. — Whether  I  dropt  a  sword  in  that  street  ? 
— No.— Whether  I  lost  a  sword  anywhere  that 
night  ? — No. 

The  magistrates  consulted  together  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  whispers,  and  the  senior  addressed  me 
thus : — 

Of  the  answers  you  have  returned,  young 
man,  to  the  questions  which  have  been  asked 
you,  many  have  been  remarkable  for  prevarica- 
tion, and  many  for  want  of  truth.  We  have 
the  oaths  of  responsible  people  to  facts,  of  which 
you  pretend  to  be  ignorant.  You  are  a  foreign- 
er, however,  and  shall  have  every  reasonable, 
every  possible  indulgence.  We  give  you  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  consideration,  whether  it  is 
better  to  speak  the  truth  willingly,  or  to  have  it 
extorted. 

Here,  at  a  signal  given,  a  curtain  was  instant- 
ly drawn  up  at  my  right  hand,  and  the  rack, 
with  many  inferior  instruments  of  torture,  to- 
gether with  the  ill-visaged  performers  upon 
them,  stood  clear  to  view. 

I  confess,  very  frankly,  this  sight,  so  new,  so 
unexpected,  and  so  terrible,  did  not  raise  my 
spirits.  I  viewed  it  with  a  mute  horror,  that, 
probably,  assured  the  judges  of  the  excellence 
of  their  judicial  process.  At  another  signal,  I 
was  re-conveyed  to  my  prison. 

Christian  divines,  and  heathen  philosophers, 
may  say  all  the  fine  things  they  please ;  I  shall 
still  doubt  whether  the  state  of  that  mind  is 
happy,  which  looks  to  death  as  its  only  conso- 
lation. Certain  it  was,  however,  I  drew  some 
from  this  source  ;  and  when  I  ran  over  all  the 
occurrences  of  my  past  life,  and  could  not  rc- 
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member  any  sufficiently  atrocious  as  to  subject 
me  justly  to  a  series  of  misfortunes,  completed 
by  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death,  I  began 
to  despise  a  world  so  constituted. 

I  went  to  rest  upon  this  idea,  and  even  slept 
soundly  upon  it  several  hours.  I  dreamt,  how- 
ever, of  England  and — Miss  Lamounde,  said 
my  uncle,  by  way  of  filling  up  a  small  pause 
which  Mr  Islay  made  here. 

I  confess  it,  sir,  answered  Islay  ;  but  it  was 
an  unpresumptuous  vision,  and,  I  hope,  will  not 
be  imputed  to  me  as  an  offence. 

No,  no — said  my  uncle — a  man  in  your  si- 
tuation must  get  comfort  how  he  can ;  and  to 
prohibit  him  the  dream  of  imagination,  would 
be  as  great  a  tyranny,  and  perfectly  similar,  to 
that  exerted  by  the  good  Queen  Mary,  or  the 
great  fourteenth  Lewis ;  and  a  world  of  other 
dealers  in  pride,  power,  and  piety.  I  am  glad, 
however,  Judith  did  not  know  your  situation 
precisely. 

So  am  I,  most  sincerely,  answered  Islay ;  her 
innate  tenderness  of  disposition  

Yes,  interrupted  my  uncle,  as  you  say,  her 
innate,  or  connate,  or  postnate  tenderness,  would 

infallibly  have  .    Indeed,  she  did  know 

enough  of  it,  to  cause  the  loss  of  her  roses ;  but 
come — proceed,  proceed. 

Whatsoever  my  sister  had  lost,  Islay  now  gain- 
ed the  rose  in  great  profusion,  and  made  rather 
an  uneloquent  attempt  to  inform  us  of  what 
modes  of  reflection  he  had  used  to  inspire  him- 
self with  courage  and  contempt — even  of  the 
rack  itself. 

In  whatsoever  manner  he  came  by  it,  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  he  did  enter  the  court  of 
justice  on  the  next  day,  under  the  influence  of 
this  sentiment.  He  beheld  with  little  reverence 
the  assembly  of  magistrates  increased  in  num- 
ber, and,  with  disdain,  the  infernal  apparatus 
of  torture,  which  stood  on  his  right  hand,  in 
hideous  display ;  but  there  were  in  court  many 
respectable  merchants  whom  he  had  known  up- 
on the  Exchange,  and  in  whose  faces  he  percei- 
ved pity  and  compassion. 

The  magistrate,  who  spoke  the  preceding  day, 
began  by  asking  the  accused  whether  he  repent- 
ed his  pertinacity,  and  was  willing  to  spare  the 
court  the  trouble,  always  disagreeable,  of  inflict- 
ing the  necessary  punishment,  in  order  to  force 
the  truth.    He  answered  thus  : — 

I  am  an  Englishman,  equally  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  Spain,  and  astonished  at  their  operation 
with  regard  to  me.  I  know,  in  any  country, 
uncommon  contingencies  may  arise  to  lead  con- 
jecture far  from  the  path  of  truth ;  but  I  never 
imagined  there  could  be  a  country,  in  which  a 
suspected  person  might  not  be  allowed  to  prove 
his  innocence  if  he  could. 

I  went  to  Alicant,  as  I  came  to  Valencia,  on 
affairs  of  commerce.  There  I  was  taken  out  of 
my  bed  in  the  dead  of  night,  brought  back  hi- 
ther, and  thrown  into  jail.  All  access  of  friends 


has  been  denied  me;  I  have  been  refused  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink ;  and  even  the  poor  con- 
solation of  books,  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  a  pri- 
son. 

I  required  of  the  jailor  why  I  was  there  ?  I 
requested  to  know  my  accusation  of  my  inter- 
rogators. I  requested  it  of  my  judges.  Of  all 
in  vain.  I  form  at  this  instant  the  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  man  pleading  in  his  own 
defence  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  his 
crime. 

That  I  am  innocent,  perfectly  innocent  of  any 
offence  whatever,  which  ought  to  subject  me  to 
a  criminal  process,  I  know,  though  you,  my 
judges,  do  not — and  pardon  me  if  I  say — you 
cannot.  Is  it,  that  the  moment  a  wretch  enters 
the  walls  of  a  Spanish  prison,  suspicion  becomes 
certainty,  and  innocence  impossible  ?  Why  else 
is  the  whole  process  adapted  to  prove  guilt, 
whilst  no  power  is  left  in  existence  to  prove  in- 
nocence ? 

I  am  threatened  with  the  rack,  in  order  to 
force  me  into  a  confession  of  the  truth-;  but  that, 
so  far  as  I  know  it,  I  have  already  confessed. 
Whatsoever  is  extorted  contrary  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  protest  solemnly  before  ye  all, 
must  be  falsehood.  But  why  put  me  to  the  tor- 
ture ?  be  my  crimes  what  they  may,  my  life 
sure  is  the  utmost  I  can  pay  for  them.  Take 
that  life  ;  I  resign  it  willingly.  After  the  in- 
famy you  are  preparing  for  me,  I  neither  wish 
a  continuance  of  my  existence,  nor  will  bear  it. 
If,  however,  the  torture  must  precede  my  death, 
in  pity,  in  pure  humanity,  tell  me,  what  I  must 
confess,  in  order  to  shorten  my  torments,  and 
procure  my  everlasting  repose. 

Although,  continues  Islay,  I  spoke  the  Spa- 
nish language  incorrectly,  and  not  fluently  ;  al- 
though my  oration  was  in  itself  neither  very 
forcible  nor  very  consistent,  when  I  had  ended, 
a  murmur  of  pity  and  applause  ran  amongst 
the  spectators,  many  of  whom  advanced  to  the 
bar,  and  seemed  to  enter  into  some  discourse 
with  the  judges.  These  conferred  together  again 
with  great  solemnity  ;  and,  having  finished  the 
conference,  the  presiding  judge  spoke  in  this 
manner : — ■ 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  tribunals  to 
confine  the  depositions,  both  of  the  persons  ac- 
cused, and  of  the  evidence,  to  the  inspection  of 
the  judges  only.  Since,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
the  desire  of  a  very  respectable  audience,  and  in 
deference  to  the  English  nation,  which  we  high- 
ly honour,  we  will  briefly  state  the  accusations, 
and  give  a  summary  of  the  depositions  which 
confirm  them. 

The  accusation  is  double.  The  prisoner  is 
charged  on  the  part  of  Signior  Udivido,  with 
having  stolen  away  and  secreted  his  daughter  ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Signior  George  Praio,  with 
the  killing  his  brother. 

Signior  Udivido  deposes,  that  he  received  the 
prisoner  into  his  house  as  the  friend  of  his  friend 
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Captain  Islay,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  j  and, 
being  taken  with  his  specious  manners,  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  custom  of  Spain,  he  permitted 
him  the  acquaintance  of  his  daughter  Estella ; 
betwixt  whom  and  the  prisoner  arose  an  inti- 
macy scarce  less  than  between  a  sister  and  a 
brother  :  That  this  gave  him  no  alarm,  as  he 
considered  the  prisoner  as  a  person  of  honour, 
and  his  daughter  of  infinite  modesty,  and  true 
Spanish  reserve. 

A  little  preceding  this,  Signior  Joseph  Praio 
had  proposed  to  him  for  his  daughter  ;  that  he 
had  accepted  the  proposals,  and  had  often  talk- 
ed with  the  prisoner  concerning  the  contract; 
that  the  prisoner  was  always  shy  in  speaking 
upon  the  subject ;  it  was  rather  against  the  match 
than  in  approbation,  grounded  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  age,  and  the  little  happiness  that  wealth 
can  produce,  when  the  affections  of  the  heart 
are  violated,  or  disposed  as  nature  never  dis- 
poses them  ;  that  on  his  first  disclosure  of  the 
contract  to  his  daughter,  she  made  nonobjec- 
tion, but  in  proportion  as  the  intimacy  increa- 
sed betwixt  her  and  the  prisoner,  she  conceived 
a  greater  and  greater  aversion,  as  he  verily  be- 
lieves, by  the  persuasion  and  insinuation  of  the 
accused ;  that  he  was  absent  at  Cordova  the  15th 
of  last  month,  intending  to  return  on  the  18th ; 
that  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  his  said  daughter 
Estella  eloped  with  her  governess,  on  the  which 
night  the  prisoner  left  Valencia ;  and  since  no 
other  person  had  at  that  time  free  access  to 
Estella,  Signior  Praio  excepted,  he  considers  it 
almost  as  certain,  that  it  was  done  by  the  pri- 
soner's aid,  contrivance,  and  persuasion. 

The  next  is  the  deposition  of  Signior  Joseph 
Praio's  clerk,  who  saith,  that  his  fellow-clerk 
was  that  night,  by  order  of  his  master,  to  set 
out  by  the  Barcelona  coach  to  Malaga,  and  thence 
to  Tangier ;  and  that  his  master  and  himself 
sat  up  with  the  young  man  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
till  towards  the  hour  of  departure,  whence  he 
himself  attended  his  friend  to  the  inn  ;  that 
soon  after  his  arrival  the  prisoner  came  thither 
also,  and  with  him,  as  he  thinks,  two  ladies 
veiled,  whom  the  deponent  verily  believes  to 
be  Estella,  and  Beatrix  Lavara,  her  governante. 

The  said  clerk  also  deposeth,  that  when  he 
returned  home  he  was  informed  by  a  servant, 
that  Signior  Joseph  Praio,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  had  gone  out ;  that  the  said  clerk,  judging 
he  was  gone  to  recreate  a  lover's  fancy  by  a  walk 
before  his  mistress's  house,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  a  little  elevated  with  wine,  it  occurred  to 
him,  the  said  clerk,  that  his  master  might  fall 
into  some  danger,  especially  the  night  being 
dark;  that  about  the  middle  of  the  Levant 
street  he  stumbled  over  something,  which,  on 
feeling,  he  perceived  to  be  a  human  body ;  there- 
upon he  called  out  murder,  and  after  some  time, 
neighbours  came  with  lights,  by  which  he  per- 
ceived it  to  be  the  body  of  his  master  dead,  but 
still  warm,  with  a  sword  sticking  in  it,  which 


sword,  a  surgeon,  who  was  immediately  sent  for, 
said,  had  gone  through  the  heart. 

This  sword  had  the  name  of  Jasper  Canvillar 
stamped  or  cut  upon  the  top  of  the  blade.  This 
man  being  sent  for,  deposed,  that  he  had  sold 
the  sword  about  three  months  since  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  whom  he  had  often  seen  since 
upon  the  Exchange.  The  said  Jasper  Canvil- 
lar, being  afterwards  placed  in  the  passage  where 
the  prisoner  went  to  his  second  interrogation, 
knew  him  to  be  the  same  person. 

Now,  continues  the  judge,  the  prisoner  ha- 
ving been  interrogated  concerning  these  parti- 
culars, hath,  in  his  answers,  denied  them  all ;  as, 
that  he  knew  not  the  women  who  went  with 
him  into  the  coach  ;  that  he  never  was  in  the 
Levant  street  in  the  night  of  the  17th  ultimo  ; 
that  he  did  not  fight  with  Signior  Joseph  Praio; 
that  he  did  not  lose  his  sword ;  which,  being 
contrary  to  the  allegations,  we,  his  judges,  think 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
force  a  confession  of  the  truth. 

A  murmur  was  heard  amongst  the  specta- 
tors I  believe  of  disapprobation.  One  voice 
was'heard  distinctly— Does  he  acknowledge  the 

sword  ?  . 

When  the  murmur  subsided,  I  requested  leave 
to  speak.  It  being  granted— I  acknowledge, 
says  I,  that  I  purchased  of  Jasper  Canvillar  a 
sword,  with  his  name  inscribed  upon  it,  together 
with  the  number  325.  . 

The  sword  was  upon  the  table  round  which 
the  clerks  sat.  It  was  inspected,  and  the  num- 
ber I  mentioned  was  found  upon  it. 

Then,  says  I,  I  have  no  reason  to  deny  that 
having  been  once  my  sword.  It  was  the  sword 
I  used  in  defence  of  Signior  Praio's  life,  on  our 
passage  from  Majorca.  It  was  steeped  m  the 
blood  of  Moors,  but  never  by  me  drawn  against 
a  Spaniard.  Of  the  death  of  Signior  Praio,  for 
which  I  am  truly  sorry,  I  never  heard  till  with- 
in this  hour. 

How  then  came  the  sword  out  of  your  pos- 

session  ^ 

I  exchanged  it  as  a  token  of  friendship  with 
a  noble  friend,  who  left  Valencia  a  fortnight  be- 
fore this  fatal  catastrophe. 

What  was  his  name  ? 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  conceal  it. 

Xo— justice  requires  it  should  be  known. 

Honour  forbids  it  should  be  known  by  my 
means.  '  .  . 

If  you  will  not  speak  without,  the  rack  must 

extort  it. 

It  must  be  so,  then  ;  for  never  will  I  volun- 
tarily make  a  confession  that  will  involye,  m  its 
consequences,  the  friend  I  esteem  and  love. 

I  believe  it  was  thought,  even  by  my  friends 
amongst  the  spectators,  that  this  was  a  stretch 
of  honour  beyond  Spanish  delicacy.  It  was,  per- 
haps, unnecessary,  and,  I  imagine,  could  not  be 
defended  upon  solid  grounds ;  but  I  had  not 
time  to  think.   The  incident  of  the  sword  had 
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given  me  a  quick,  though  confused  idea,  of  the 
real  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  affair.  I  did 
not  doubt  that  Don  Sylvio  was  the  possessor  of 
Estella,  nor  that  it  was  he  who  killed  Praio  ; 
and,  though  I  could  not  for  a  moment  rest  upon 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  acted  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  honour,  yet,  from  the  specimen  I  had 
had  of  Spanish  process,  I  conceived  that  small 
circumstances  might  endanger  his  life. 

All  this  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind, 
and,  assisted  by  the  spirit  of  resentment,  and 
the  carelessness  of  life,  dictated  my  last  answer ; 
which,  indeed,  was  received  by  the  judges  with 
much  anger,  and  a  signal  was  instantly  given  to 
prepare  the  rack. 

At  this  signal,  a  person  came  forward  from 
amongst  the  spectators  who  were  nearest  the 
door,  led  by  old  Juan  Ponze.  He  was  in  a  tra- 
velling dress,  but  dirty  and  disordered.  He  made 
his  obeisance  at  the  bar,  and  delivered  a  sealed 
packet,  then  sprang  up  to  the  elevated  space 
where  I  stood,  and  strained  me  in  his  arms. — My 
noble  friend,  says  he,  is  free ! — I  returnedhis  em- 
brace most  cordially  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  powers  of  my  high-raised  imagination,  I 
really  had  no  taste  for  the  rack.  It  was  Don 
Sylvio ;  but  so  altered  by  fatigue  and  emacia- 
tion, that  my  heart  acknowledged  him  before  I 
perfectly  recognized  his  features. 

Though  contrary  to  the  required  silence  and 
solemnity  of  a  court  of  justice,  there  was  almost 
a  shout  below ;  and  my  two  guards  were  so  sur- 
prised with  the  suddenness  of  the  scene,  and  its 
uncommon  nature,  that  they  forgot  their  duty, 
which  certainly  was  not  to  have  permitted  so 
near  an  approach  to  my  sacred  person. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  all  was  silence 
and  attention  to  the  presiding  judge,  who  was 
attentively  perusing  his  packet.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  directed  his  discourse  to  the  other 
judges,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the 
assembly. — This  is  an  order  from  the  King  con- 
cerning the  business  of  this  day,  and  these  are 
the  contents ; — 

"  To  Don  Pedro  Saverda,  first  regidor  of  my 
city  of  Valencia,  and  my  other  regidors  of  the 
same  city — all  whom  it  may  concern. 

<f  Whereas  it  hath  been  made  known  to  us,  at 
our  privy  council  board,  by  the  voluntary  con- 
fession of  Don  Sylvio  de  Comorra,  that  he,  the 
said  Don  Sylvio,  without  the  art  magic,  incan- 
tation, or  philtres,  but  by  love  alone,  did  per- 
suade and  prevail  upon  Estella,  daughter  of 
Antonio  Udivido,  of  our  said  city  Valencia,  to 
escape  with  him  from  the  house  of  her  father, 
in  order  to  join  themselves  together  in  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  which  hath  been  accordingly 
done  and  performed  by  the  rites  of  our  most 
holy  and  sole  Catholic  Church;  and  whereas, 
in  the  peaceable  execution  of  this  intention,  he 
was  interrupted,  molested,  and  impeded,  by  a 
certain  unknown  person,  who  came  upon  him 


with  his  drawn  sword ;  which  person,  he  since 
understands,  was  Signior  Joseph  Praio,  of  our 
aforesaid  city  Valencia— who  received  his  death 
by  the  hand  of  the  said  Don  Sylvio  in  the  act  of 
self-defence  :  And  whereas  you  have  imprisoned 
James  Wallace,  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  on 
suspicion  of  having  committed  the  said  crimes 
and  offences — These  are  to  will  and  require  you 
to  release  the  said  James  Wallace,  of  the  king- 
dom of  England — restoring  unto  him  all,  and 
all  manner  of  property,  if  any  such  should  be 
in  your  possession,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  for  the  furtherance  of  justice  :— 
We  farther  make  known  to  you,  that  we  have 
granted  our  royal  and  gracious  pardon  to  the 
said  Don  Sylvio  de  Comorra,  provided  nothing- 
appears  to  impeach  the  truth  of  his  confession, 
which  we  have  sent  you  more  at  large  in  a  se- 
parate paper. — Of  this  we  require  you  to  take 
cognizance  by  process  of  inquiry  only,  without 
attachment  of  the  body  of  the  said  Don  Sylvio — 
surety  being  given  for  his  presence  in  our  high 
commission  court  at  Madrid  ;  which  said  pro- 
cess of  inquiry  we  command  you  to  transmit, 
under  your  hands  and  seals,  to  Don  Sebastian 
Aguilar,  our  judge  and  privy  counsellor. 

"The  King. 

"  Done  at  Madrid,  S$c" 

I  am  weary,  dear  Holm  an,  and  shall  dispatch 
the  remaining  particulars  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible. Your  friend  was  released,  and  recovered 
all  things — but  his  money.  The  whole  city  of 
Valencia  caressed  him,  and  forced  presents  upon 
him  against  his  will.  When  his  reluctance  to 
receive  was  known,  bales  of  raw  silk,  and  other 
goods,  were  sent  on  board  the  Caithness  in  his 
name,  without  its  ever  being  distinctly  known 
to  whom  he  was  obliged  for  particulars.  In  ge- 
neral, this  point  of  delicacy  was  adopted  by  Don 
Pedro  Saverda,  Signiors  George  Praio,  and  Udi- 
vido, who  were  all  ashamed  at  having  pursued 
the  prosecution  of  an  innocent  young  man  (and 
whom  they  now  found  a  man  of  uncommon  ho- 
nour) with  so  much  blind  rancour. 

By  the  intercession  of  Wallace,  Udivido  was 
reconciled  to  Don  Sylvio ;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction, before  he  left  Valencia,  of  welcoming 
Estella's  return  to  it,  and  to  the  affection  of  her 
father. 

Of  the  death  of  Joseph  Praio,  Don  Sylvio 
gave  this  account,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, must  be  the  only  one  returned  to  Madrid, 
and  consequently  Don  Sylvio  is  free. 

It  was  a  point  of  honour,  it  seems,  which  in- 
duced Don  Sylvio  to  take  a  solemn  leave  of 
Wallace  a  fortnight  before  he  left  Valencia ;  and 
was  purposely  done,  that  no  suspicion  of  his  ha- 
ving been  privy  to  the  elopement  might  fall  up- 
on our  friend. 

Everything,  in  the  meantime,  was  concerted 
between  the  lovers  by  the  aid  of  Signora  Beatrix, 
and  the  opportunity  of  Udivido's  absence  at 
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Cordova  was  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  Don  Sylvio  gives  the  signal 
agreed  upon  at  his  mistress's  window,  when  a 
man  in  a  cloak  came  to  him,  and,  after  inquiring 
his  business,  began  to  give  him  the  most  abu- 
sive language.  Don  Sylvio,  in  order  that  no  noise 
should  be  made  to  alarm  Estella,  retreated  gen- 
tly before  his  terrible  foe,  who,  gathering  cou- 
rage from  this  pretended  cowardice,  and  from 
wine,  pursued  him  with  his  sword  drawn  into  the 
next  street,  where  Don  Sylvio,  making  a  stand, 
passed  a  sword  through  his  body.  At  the  same 
instant,  thinking  he  heard  the  steps  of  horses, 
lie  left  the  sword  in  the  wound,  and  returned 
to  Udivido's,  where,  at  the  door,  he  met  his  fair 
one  coming  out  with  her  governante,  whom  he 
conducted  with  all  speed  to  his  servants,  who 
waited  at  a  small  distance  with  a  chaise,  and 
mules,  and  two  good  horses. 

In  two  days,  they  arrived  safely  at  Madrid, 
where  Don  Sylvio's  brother  had  prepared  them 
lodgings,  and  where,  the  next  day,  they  were 
married. 

About  the  tenth  day,  when  Don  Sylvio  was 
beginning  to  think  of  his  return,  in  order  to  so- 
licit pardon  of  Signior  Udivido,  he  saw,  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  a  son  of  Juan  Ponze,  whom 
he  accosted,  and  of  whom,  as  he  was  just  come 
from  Valencia,  he  inquired  news.  From  this 
young  man  Don  Sylvio  learned  first  the  danger 
of  Wallace,  and  the  fate  of  Praio. 

He  communicated  this  to  his  brother,  who,  as 
I  before  mentioned,  was  secretary  to  Count 
Aguileia,  and  much  a  favourite.  This  young 
man  implored  his  master's  aid  in  his  brother's 
favour,  who  undertook  his  cause,  and  introdu- 
ced it  in  the  council  with  the  success  we  have 
just  seen.  Don  Sylvio  delayed  not  an  hour  after 
he  had  received  his  dispatches,  nor  stopped  till 
he  alighted  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan,  along 
with  Juan's  son,  who  accompanied  him. 

The  intention  of  giving  Wallace  his  final  hear- 
ing on  that  day  was  spread  through  the  city, 
and  engaged  most  of  the  capital  merchants  to 
attend ;  for,  though  the  courts  during  trials  are 
not  open  as  in  England,  entrance  is  seldom  de- 
nied to  a  person  of  respectability.  Signior  Juan, 
therefore,  no  sooner  got  a.  hint  of  Don  Sylvio's 
purpose,  than  he  hastened  with  him  to  the  hall 
of  audience. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  write,  dear  Holman, 
but  to  request  your  company  here  on  the  return 
of  I  slay — and  that  you  will  think  in  earnest  of 
leaving  Allington,  and  settling  here.  Ten  mer- 
chant families  agree  to  give  you  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  to  take  care  of  their  house- 
hold.   I  will  answer  for  your  success. 

Adieu. 

James  Lamounde. 


Sir  Everard  Moreton  to  Mr  James 
Lamounde. 

Paris. 

In  due  time  I  did  receive  your  moral  epistle, 
dear  James,  which  having  compared  with  two 
of  my  mother's  wrote  on  the  same  subject, — my 
last  act  of  delinquency, — I  must  do  you  the  jus- 
tice to  own,  that  the  palm  of  sanctification  and 
grace  is  yours.  Lady  Moreton's  notions  of  vir- 
tue are  rather  genteel ;  she  knows  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  it  in  this  climate,  and  makes 
allowance  for  the  aberration  of  English  stars  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  magnitude.  You, 
on  the  contrary,  learnt  the  astronomy  of  virtue 
from  those,  I  suppose,  who  learned  it  of  John 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  that  crab-faced  fellow  who 
burnt  Servetus,  because  Servetus  was  not  quite 
so  sour  as  himself.  Instruct  me,  dear  James, 
what  are  the  signs  of  justification  and  grace. 
Can  a  man  know,  with  any  tolerable  certainty, 
if  he  be,  or  be  not,  one  of  the  elect  ? 

It  is  with  great  gladness  and  exaltation  of 
heart  I  inform  thee,  I  have  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Satan  of  late  ;  yea,  that  act  for  which 
my  mother  scolds,  and  you  preach, — that  act,  I 
say,  is  victory.  Hear. — Whilst  I  strayed  in  the 
grots  and  groves  of  my  father's  house,  and  eke 
of  my  mother's,  oft  musing  on  the  apostacy  of 
James  Lamounde,  who  once  eat  sweetmeats  like 
other  people,  Satan  wTould  often  eject,  forcibly 
eject,  this  and  all  other  subjects,  and  plant  in 
their  stead  my  sweet  cousin,  arrayed,  not  in  the 
whiteness  of  innocence  and  virgin  glorification, 
but  in  white  cotton  stockings,  and  white  lawn. 
I  bore  these  bufFetings  of  Satan  with  great  grief 
and  vexation,  and  kicked  the  old  dog  with  all 
my  might ;  but,  alas  !  beat  him  ten  times  a  day 
out  of  the  field,  he  enters  again  at  night,  and  the 
tender  piety  of  frail  young  people  falls  ever  and 
anon  before  him.  I  found  myself  again  engaged 
in  plots  and  contrivances,  murderous  plots,  to 
kill  virginity.  Maugre  all  my  prayers  and  me- 
ditations, I  had  like  to  have  yielded  unto  Satan, 
and  lost  the  race  of  glory ;  but  you,  my  friend, 
you  stepped  in  to  save  me,  as  you  had  once  done 
before,  and  by  something  a  pleasanter  medicine. 
It  occurred  to  me,  that,  in  our  pious  contention 
on  the  subject  of  virgin  purity  at  Allington,  you 
rested  the  main  defence  of  your  argument  on 
the  act  of  volition ;  the  which,  being  found 
wanting  in  my  pretty  cousin,  threw  such  a  heap 
of  vile  enormity  on  poor  I,  who  had  it.  Well, 
then,  did  I  say,  if  I  can  find  a  concurrent  voli- 
tion in  a  suitable  object,  the  acts  and  deeds 
which  shall  be  done  and  performed  betwixt  us 
wTill  be  virtuous ;  otherwise  James  Lamounde, 
and  my  Bible-book  also,  if  I  can  read,  are  both 
mistaken. 

In  this  virtuous  disposition  of  mind,  I  hap- 
pened to  go  to  an  assembly  at  Newark ;  and  in 
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Miss  C  I  found  what  I  wanted,— a  suitable 

object,  and  concurrent  volition. 

We  met  in  London  as  per  agreement,  and 
lived  in  the  calm  delights  of  love  and  virtue 
nineteen  days  and  a  half.  I  fancy  angels  may 
be  tired,  even  of  beatitude ;  else  why  did  Luci- 
fer, and  the  rest  of  them,  want  to  change  their 
abode  ?  for  that  they  must  change  was  undoubt- 
edly a  clear  point,  if  they  had  any  tolerable  lo- 
gic* since  they  had  to  do  with  Omnipotence. — 
Whether  my  angel  began  to  be  weary  first,  or 
whether  there  was  a  concurrent  volition,  I  can- 
not exactly  say ;  but  the  first  token  of  discon- 
tent appeared  by  a  question,  which,  to  say  truth, 
a  little  surprised  me. 

I  wonder,  says  she,  when  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried ? 

I  answered,  laughingly,  out  of  a  song  I  had 
formerly  heard, — "  It's  time  enough  yet." 

She  replied,  without  laughing, — The  sooner 
the  better.  Then  looking  at  me  with  a  new  face, 
she  hoped,  she  said,  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive 
her. 

No,  certainly,  my  dear  Miss  C-  ;  but, 

really,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  making 
any  promise  of  that  kind. 

No  matter,  replied  she,  quick,  if  matrimony 
was  not  mentioned,  it  was  always  implied. 

Have  the  goodness  to  wait,  my  dear  Miss 

C  ,  till  Mr  Madan's  book  has  been  turned 

into  act  of  Parliament,  and  you  are  my  second 
wife  by  law. 

No,  says  she,  I  will  be  your  first ;  I  insist 
upon  it.  Am  I  to  lose  my  reputation,  &c.  &c. 

We  kept  it  up  till  midnight,  and,  having  slept 
a  few  hours,  went  to  it  in  the  morning  with  re- 
cruited strength.  But  I  was  beat,  fairly  beat ; 
and,  entre  nous,  I  ran  away.  It  was  to  my  own 
house  I  retired,  to  a  place  of  calm  repose.  There 
I  enfolded  five  bank  bills,  amount  five  hundred 
pounds,  in  a  sheet  of  gilded  paper,  and  wrote 
my  charmer  thus  : — 

"  My  Charmer, 

<e  When  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  address 
you  at  Newark,  I  asked  only  the  sugar  of  love, 
and  I  should  have  been  well  content  with  the 
kindness  of  this  grant  without  the  addition  of 
the  vinegar;  a  pretty  ingredient,  I  allow,  in  the 
state  of  matrimony,  but  not  so  well  in  the  state 
of  consuetudinity.  It  is  probable,  your  sudden 
inclination  to  the  nuptial  band  may  have  arisen 
from  the  late  discovery  of  your  great  chemical 
abilities  in  changing  sweet  to  sour  ! 

"  Unhappily,  my  boyish  taste  continues,  so  that 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  declining  your  ob- 
liging offer  of  being  mine  for  life.  At  the  same 
time  I  give  you  my  honour,  that  when  I  become 
fond  of  acids,  I  shall  make  my  first  application 

to  Miss  C  .  Till  then,  I  beg  her  acceptance 

of  the  enclosed,  which  hope  she  will  consider  as 
in  fuil  for  value  received. 

"  I  am,  madam,  &c. 


*f  P.  -That  you  may  not  fatigue  yourself 
with  fruitless  inquiries,  I  am  gone  for  Paris." 

When  I  had  finished  this  performance,  my 
next  was  to  Lady  Moreton ;  and  in  it  I  proved, 
that  the  sin  I  had  lately  committed  (for  I  always 
confess  my  sins  to  my  mother)  was  committed 
purely  for  love  of  my  cousin.  I  informed  her 
also  of  its  sour  conclusion;  requesting  her  to 

further  Miss  C  "s  reconciliation  with  her 

friends,  if  it  lay  in  her  power.  Finally,  not  be- 
ing able,  nor  willing,  to  stand  in  her  presence, 
I  had  gone  to  Paris,  to  wait  her  pardon  and  her 
blessing. 

Now  I  swear,  Lamounde,  till  I  had  passed 
Chantilly,  it  never  did  occur  to  me  that  I  was 
contraband  here.  But  is  it  so  ?  Did  my  order 
to  leave  France  imply  that  I  should  come  no 
more  into  it  ?  Till  I  have  satisfied  myself  in 
this  point  I  shall  be  incog.— for  I  like  not  Mount 
St  Michael's. 

If  thou  abhorrest  not  a  poor  soul,  almost 
drowned  in  the  great  pool  of  sin,  bestow  some 
words  of  comfort.  So  peace  be  thine,  and  the 
sugar  of  love.    Saint  or  sinner, 

I  am  always  yours, 

Everard  Moreton. 

Plague  and  pestilence !  what  man  that  hath 
a  soul  to  save  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
this  dear,  d— d  sex !  In  one  hour  after  writing 
the  above,  and  six  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  my 
charmer  presents  herself  before  me.  Her  love- 
ly locks  hung  dangling  down,  because  she  would 
not  listen  to  her  Abigail's  entreaties,  to  stop 
whilst  they  could  be  tied  up.  Down  she  plump- 
ed upon  her  knees,  her  bosom  heaving  at  a  piti- 
ful rate,  and  the  big  round  drops  coursing  each 
other  along  her  pale  cheeks. 

Ki-ki-ki-kill  me,  says  the  beautiful  maniac, 
or  forgive  me ! 

I  could  not  stand  it,  Lamounde.  I  took  her 
to  my  bosom,  gave  her  kisses,  wine,  and  soup, 
for  the  dear  creature  was  almost  famished,  and 
then  

Good-night. 


Miss  Islay  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

Your  charming  preparatory  letter,  my  dear 
Miss  Lamounde,  was,  indeed,  the  best  prepara- 
tion I  could  have  had,  to  the  tender,  and  to  me 
awful,  scene  that  was  so  soon  to  ensue.  Nor 
have  I  much  to  say  in  favour  of  my  brother's 
philosophy.  " 

As  my  aunt  had  not  yet  left  her  room,  (for  it 
was  morning  Avhen  he  arrived,)  I  received  this 
dear  brother  alone.  He  was  little  able  to  speak, 
and  I  just  enough  mistress  of  my  emotions  not 
to  faint.  Lady  Moreton,  apprized  of  his  arri- 
val, hastened  down ;  and,  by  her  presence,  gave 
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us  a  degree  of  composure,  we  should  ourselves 
have  found  difficult  to  attain. 

My  brother's  address  to  Lady  Moreton  was 
respectful,  without  any  of  that  fawning,  crouch- 
ing adulation,  which  little  minds  so  commonly 
pay  from  interested  motives.  She  herself,  as 
she  has  since  told  me,  secretly  made  this  the 
first  criterion,  by  which  she  should  judge  of  his 
merit.  It  fully  answered  her  hopes,  and  exceed- 
ed her  expectations. 

How  happy  should  I  be,  my  dear  Miss  La- 
mounde,  with  such  an  aunt,  a  brother,  and  a 
friend,  were  it  not  for  one  remembrance  !  But 
it  is  a  degrading  remembrance  ;  for  Sir  Everard 
Moreton  is  totally  unworthy  the  regard  of  a 
woman  of  honour  ;  and  I  am  vexed  to  find  my 
mind  so  weak,  as  to  entertain  an  affection  for  a 
person  who  no  longer  possesses  my  esteem.  I 
hope,  however,  this  weakness  is  wearing  away 
very  fast. 

It  is  true,  my  dear,  what  has  been  surmised. 

3Xiss  c  of  Newark  did  meet  Sir  Everard 

in  London.  The  connexion,  indeed,  does  not 
promise  to  be  lasting  ;  for,  in  a  month — a  little 
month,  as  Hamlet  says— they  quarrelled.  Sir 
Everard  flew  to  Paris,  and  Miss  C  was  ex- 
pected home.  It  is  probable,  however,  she  will 
not  choose  to  do  her  friends  the  favour  of  consi- 
dering them  as  such,  till  distress  compels  her. 
We  have  since  heard  she  has  followed  Sir  Eve- 
rard to  Paris. 

My  brother  calls  me,  for  an  excursion  in  the 
forest. 

Adieu,  dear  friend,  adieu. 

Paulina  Islay. 


Lady  Moreton  to  Miss  Lamounde. 

I  am  satisfied  with  my  nephew,  my  good  Miss 
Lamounde,  perfectly  satisfied.  It  is  true,  I  did 
suspect  all  his  friends  at  Allington,  and  parti- 
cularly you,  my  dear,  of  exaggerating  his  merits. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  they  have  stood  the  test  of 
my  scrutiny,  as  they  had  done  that  of  yours. 
You  did  not,  indeed,  tell  me  all,  in  the  favour- 
able relation  you  made  me ;  but  you  told  me 
enough  to  enable  me  to  guess  the  rest ;  and  it 
is  at  present  no  small  source  of  happiness  to  me, 
that  you — you,  who  so  entirely  gained  my  friend- 
ship and  esteem — should  have  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish merit  in  such  obscurity,  and  should 
now  be  willing  to  reward  it.  Of  this,  more  when 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  embrace  you. 

Time,  I  find,  presses  upon  my  nephew.  It  is 
plainly  inconvenient  to  him  to  be  longer  away 
from  Liverpool.  Neither  I,  however,  nor  his 
sister,  are  yet  willing  to  part  with  him.  I  must 
request  you,  therefore,  to  engage  your  friends 
in  looking  out  for  me  a  small  house,  either  to 
rent  or  purchase ;  for  my  intentioji  is  now  to 


change  London  for  Liverpool ;  to  be  happy  there 
every  winter  with  those  I  most  love,  and  to  en- 
gage as  many  as  I  can,  to  accompany  me  in 
summer,  to  the  shades  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

I  know  your  friendship  and  complaisance  will 
press  me  to  be  your  guest.  No,  my  dear ;  I  am 
an  old  woman — wedded  to  certain  old  ways. 
There  are,  in  modern  life,  many  customs  I  can- 
not relish.  In  short,  I  shall  be  happier  in.  a 
house  of  my  own,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  to 
you  a  sufficient  reason  for  your  entering  into  my 
request.  Your  guest  I  certainly  will  be,  till  I 
can  be  suited  to  my  mind. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that  you  have  a 
design  of  engaging  Mr  Holman  amongst  you. 
Besides  his  skill,  his  conversation  is  extremely 
entertaining ;  and  when  your  uncle  and  he  are 
together,  I  think  I  hear  again  the  strong  mas- 
culine sense  so  common  when  I  was  young  ;  but. 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  lost  in  the  in- 
sipidity of  modern  politeness. 

Captain  Islay  too — my  nephew  speaks  of  his 
understanding  with  great  respect.  He  possibly 
may  be  one  of  my  antiques  ;  for  that  he  is  not 
addicted  to  politeness,  his  not  paying  me  the 
compliment  of  a  visit  along  with  his  nephew,  is 
proof  tolerably  clear. — Adieu,  my  dear,  it  will 
be  only  a  few  days  before  you  will  see 
Your  most  sincere  and  affectionate, 

Paulina  Moreton. 


Sir  Patrick  Islay  to  Lady  Moreton. 
Madam, 

It  is  true,  I  yield  the  point  of  politeness  to 
any  land-lubber  that  will  challenge  it.  It  is  out 
of  a  seaman's  way.  But  the  point  of  respect  to 
ladies,  who  claim  it  by  goodness,  I  will  not 
yield ;  and  your  ladyship  will  find  a  stubborn 
competitor  in  me,  in  the  business  you  are  now 
engaged  in  ;  the  business  of  loving  and  cherish- 
ing one's  nephews  and  nieces. 

It  is  certain,  I  did  desire  to  accompany  Wal- 
lace in  his  visit  to  your  ladyship,  and  my  Pau- 
lina; but  the  Caithness,  a  stvibborn  mistress, 
and  who  has  been  kind  to  me  these  ten  years, 
opposed  it.  She  is  quiet  now  ;  therefore  I  beg 
leave  to  apprize  your  ladyship,  that  an  ugly, 
old,  weather-beaten  Scotch  sailor,  will  steer  over 
the  forest  the  first  wind.  Out  of  pity,  your  lady- 
ship will  afford  him  a  little  brewis,  and  a  can  of 
flip. 

Till  when,  I  am  your  ladyship's 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Patrick  Islay. 

From  Sherwood  I  shall  steer  due  north,  to 
the  latitude  of  60  ;  which  is  an  act  of  banish- 
ment from  all  I  love  best  in  the  world.  So  in- 
terest decrees. 
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Paracelsus  Holman  to  Mb  Islay. 

Allington. 

"  It  is  better  to  be  born  fortunate  than  rich." 
My  writing-master  wrote  this  so  often,  that  pro- 
verbs can  be  of  no  value,  if  this  had  not  its  pro- 
per proverbial  effect  upon  me.  If  I  admit  this 
as  a  sentiment,  you,  James  Wallace,  ought  to 
feel  it  as  a  sensation.  You  have  had  just  enough 
of  poverty  to  prepare  you  for  affluence ;  just 
enough  of  calamity  to  prepare  you  for  ease ;  and 
yet  there  have  been  fools  who  have  forgot  every- 
thing they  ought  to  have  remembered ;  who 
have  learned  with  facility  everything  that  dis- 
graces the  unwealthy  and  the  proud.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  impossible  you 
should  become  a  puppy  ;  but  to  see  you  become 
arrogant,  mean,  sordid,  uncandid,  and  unfeeling 
for  affliction,  would  be  to  me  so  great  a  proof  of 
miracles,  that  transubstantiation  would  be  easy, 
and  Mahomet  a  prophet. 

Of  the  blessings  poured  all  at  once  upon  thy 
head,  James  Wallace,  I  envy  thee  not  thy  wealth, 
thy  relations,  excellent  as  they  are,  nor  even  thy 
friends  :  But  Miss  Lamounde — Islay — it  is  a 
problem  yet  unsolved,  whether  I  could  not  have 
borne  thy  translation  from  Spain  to  heaven  with 
some  philosophy,  provided  thou  hadst  left  me 
Miss  Lamounde— and  the  legacy  had  been  duly 
paid. 

A  title,  too !  Why,  even  philosophers  allow 
it  to  be  an  agreeable  plaything,  if  one  may  give 
the  name  of  a  noun-substantive  to  a  thing  that 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt.  No  man  ever  de- 
spised it,  say  they  who  have  it,  except  the  man 
■who  has  it  not.  Faith,  I  believe  they  are  right. 
Not  to  have  some  predilection  for  distinction 
and  pre-eminence,  is  above  the  virtue  of  man, 
when  man  is  polished  and  refined. 

Well,  then,  it  shall  have  its  plaything,  please 
God,  its  uncle — and  myself !  For  you  must 
know,  James  Wallace,  that,  though  the  proofs 
of  your  parentage  are  sufficient  for  the  convic- 
tion of  Lady  More  ton  and  Sir  Patrick  Islay,  it 
may  not  be  quite  so  for  all  whom  it  may  here- 
after concern.  Personal  identity  is  the  usual 
way  by  which  heirs  of  all  kinds  are  recognized  : 
But  you,  James  Vvrallace  Islay,  have  no  per- 
sonal identity ;  and  this  defect  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  supply  by  demonstration,  as  nearly  ma- 
thematical as  possible. 

Now  this  demonstration  I  have. 

The  first  quarrel  you  and  I  had  since  we  ar- 
rived at  common  discretion  was  concerning  my 
father.  A  series  of  little  things  had  alienated 
my  heart  from  him  ;  but  your  piety  could  never 
bear  the  utterance  of  such  a  sentiment :  It  could 
not,  however,  lessen  my  feeling. 

There  are  many  bad  men  in  the  world,  James 
Wallace  ;  many  of  them  are  fathers.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  you,  they  are  entitled  to  reverence 
and  respect  from  their  children  :  But  imitation 


follows  reverence;  so  your  pietyshlp  is  only 
propagating  immorality  by  your  patriarchal 
maxims. 

Since  my  father's  death,  I  have  found  some 
proofs  of  his  turpitude  that  have  made  me  trem- 
ble, and  some  that,  rugged  as  I  am,  have  made 
me  weep.  Some  things  have  been  capable  of 
retribution,  and  I  have  made  it :  It  is  on  this 
principle  I  am  your  debtor  for  eight  hundred 
pounds ;  but  there  are  matters  I  reserve  for  the 
ear  of  friendship  only  and  indulgence.  To  none 
but  yourself  would  I  communicate  them ;  nor 
to  you,  but  that  justice  demands  it.  Give  me 
notice  when  you  shall  be  at  Liverpool :  I  fly  to 
you  instantly.  I  accept  Mr  Lamounde's  kind 
offer,  and  will  live  and  die  among  you. 
Adieu. 

Paracelsus  Holman. 


James  Wallace  to  Paracelsus  Holman. 

Liverpool. 

Fly,  then — I  am  now  at  Liverpool.  But  do 
not  believe  there  is,  or  will  be,  a  necessity  you 
should  speak  to  me  of  any  one  of  those  deeds  of 
your  father  you  do  not  approve.  I  despise  a 
title,  or  any  acquisition  which  must  be  made 
by  exposing  seerets  it  would  pain  you  to  di~ 
vulge.  You  say  I  have  been  injured.  Money  is 
a  paltry  retribution.  I'll  none  of  it,  dear  Hol- 
man. I  demand  something  more  solid,  more 
congenial.  I  demand  your  heart  and  affections  • 
at  least,  as  ^much  of  them  as  I  have  right  td 
demand  in  quality  of  your — every  epithet  her:: 

weakens  the  force  of  the  original  

Of  your  friend, 
,  James  Wallace  Islay. 

My  aunt,  accompanied  by  my  sister,  had  the 
goodness  to  bring  me  back  hither.  She  admires 
you — everybody  admires  you.— Miss  Lamounde 
smiles— all  things  smile.— Yes,  "  it  is  better  to 
be  born  fortunate  than  rich."  Come. 


James  Lamounde  to  Sir  Everard 
Mo  re  ton. 

If  advice,  dear  Moreton,  given  in  the  since- 
rity of  my  heart,  and  with  the  truest  conviction 
of  its  being  designed  only  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness, merits  no  better  appellations  than  cant 
and  preaching,  I  must,  in  future,  forbear  so  dis- 
agreeable a  display  of  friendship,  and  content 
myself  with  a  secret  wish,  that  Sir  Everard 
Moreton  had  chosen  more  honourable  means  of 
happiness,  and  such  as  were  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  end. 

Yesterday,  my  sister  gave  her  hand  to  Mr 
James  Wallace  Islay,  with  whom,  I  hope,  you 
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will  one  day  be  united  more  by  the  bonds  of 
friendship  than  of  consanguinity.  The  same 
hour  united  me  for  life  with  Miss  Thurl.  No- 
thing impeded,  nothing  could  impede,  the  ra- 
tional and  heart-felt  pleasure  of  so  sweet  a  union, 
founded  in  order,  and  the  good  of  society,  but 
the  sorrowful  reflection  that  Sir  Everard  More- 
ton  should  form  one  that  violates  these,  and  be- 
come a  voluntary  exile  from  the  friends  who 
love  him,  and  who  would  have  endeavoured  to 
procure  him  a  felicity  as  permanent,  as  it  would 
be  tranquil. 

Lady  Moreton,  who  honours  us  with  her  pre- 
sence here,  indulges  often  in  the  luxury  of  ma- 
ternal grief.  Your  apostacy,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
sits  heavy  on  her.  How  it  is  possible  you  should 
taste  pleasure — if  you  do  taste  pleasure — under 
the  circumstance  of  giving  pain  to  such  a  mo- 
ther, is  past  my  comprehension.  The  sweet,  the 
gentle  Paulina,  too  !  her,  you  have  lost  for  ever. 
She  weeps,  indeed,  your  errors,  not  now  from 
love,  but  the  purest  benevolence.  Hers  would 
extend  to  all  human  beings — even  to  enemies — 
were  it  possible  she  should  have  them.  More- 
ton  !  unhappy,  deluded  friend  !  you  have  miss- 
ed happiness  here,  and  if  you  find  it  hereafter, 
surely  you  must  change  your  road. 

Captain  Fanbrook  is  here — lately  from  Paris  ; 
he  reports,  that  he  had  several  times  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  to  your  parties  of  pleasure. 
The  captain  does  ample  justice  to  your  wit, 
taste,  spirit,  and  elegance ;  but  not,  I  hope, 
when  he  adds,  that,  neglecting  the  literati,  with 
which  Paris  abounds,  you  bestow  your  society 
upon  debauchees,  and  your  friendship  upon 
sharpers. 

Contraband  in  Paris,  Moreton  ?  No — not  if 
Fanbrook  is  right.  The  police  there  is  too  po- 
lite to  take  an  ungenteel  notice  of  a  gentleman 
who  does  not  force  himself  upon  it ;  and  whose 
sole  business  is  to  transfer,  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  his  copious  property  upon  their  jilles 
dejoie,  or  upon  their  fils  de  dexterite. 

Paris  is  not  a  place  where  an  Englishman  can 
attend  to  the  pitiful  calls  of  interest ;  or,  I  might 
ask  you  why  you  hazard  the  loss  of  Lady  More- 
ton's  property,  which  you  know  is  large,  both 
in  her  own  right,  and  by  the  bounty  of  your 
worthy  father  ?  Twenty  thousand  pounds  she 
has  divided  between  her  nephew  and  her  niece. 
This,  I  know,  your  generous  spirit  will  rather 
approve  than  regret ;  but  she  has  much  more 
to  give  ;  and  sure  it  is  not  the  nature  of  mothers 
to  overlook  well  deserving  children  of  their  own, 
be  the  merit  of  others  what  it  may. 

Dear  Moreton,  adieu.  I  can  scarcely  wish 
you  happiness,  because  I  can  scarce  think  you 
at  present  deserve  it.  I  would  rather  wish  you 
remorse — if  remorse  would  restore  you  to  us — 
and  to  yourself. 

James  Lamounde. 


Paul  Lamounde,  Esq.  to  Sin  Patrick 
Is  lay. 

Yes — I  promised  you  to  write.  You  were  a 
fool  to  ask  it,  and  I  to  consent ;  for  what  do  I 
know  of  weddings  and  their  frippery  ?  Do  you 
think  I  shall  waste  my  time  in  the  description 
of  tinsel,  in  the  conjunction  of  lace  and  gauze  ? 

They  are  married,  Patrick,  and  that's  enough. 
I  gave  my  niece  away  to  your  nephew.  The 
fellow  was  grateful.  He  wanted  to  return  thanks 
for  the  good  the  Lord  had  given  him.  I  should 
have  thought  the  way  to  do  this  was  plain  and 
open.  Thank  God,  he  has  given  us,  by  his  sa- 
cred servants,  plenty  of  flowery  periods  for  all 
proper  occasions  of  this  sort :  But,  instead  of 
retiring  with  his  bride  to  their  private  apart- 
ment, to  pray  in  a  family  way,  he  leaves  her  in 
the  midst  of  a  concert,  puts  on  an  old  great  coat, 
and,  with  an  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  goes 
to  all  the  spunging-houses  in  town,  and  frees 
the  birds  newly  taken,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen !  Did  you  ever  know  so  damn'd  a  fool  ?  I 
abused  him  for  it  with  all  the  authority  of  an 
uncle.  What  think  you  was  the  whelp's  an- 
swer ?  Marry — that  he  prayed  to  God  like  other 
people,  till  I  taught  him  this  other  mode  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  then  retorted  upon  me  with  a  late 
foolish  charitable  indiscretion  of  my  own,  which 
I  thought  a  profound  secret;  and  which  he  could 
have  known  only  in  consequence  of  the  same 
foolish  intention. 

Patrick — you  have  given  him  the  Caithness, 
and  five  thousand  pounds.  I  intended  to  be  ge- 
nerous also,  for,  thank  God,  I  have  plenty :  But, 
zoons  !  give  money  for  gaol  deliveries  ! 

Make  haste  back,  baronet.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  an  hundred  other  vexations,  I  am  so  damn- 
ed happy,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  keep  my 
spleen  in  tolerable  health  and  strength.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  two  undutiful  dogs  of  ne- 
phews, that  will  please  me  in  spite  of  my  teeth, 
I  have  nieces  more  provoking  still.  One  smiles, 
and  the  other  kisses,  all  my  bad  humours  into 
good.  Pr'y thee  return,  Patrick,  and  let  us  have 
a  league  against  them. 

Yours, 

Paul  Lamounde. 


Havelley  Thurl,  Esq.  to  Mr  James 
Lamounde. 

Kirk  li  am. 
Dear  Brother,  that  now  is, 
I  got  home  safe  and  sound  last  Sunday  night, 
in  three  hours  and  seventeen  minutes.  Gipsey's 
not  a  pin  the  worse  for  spanking  it  away  so, 
only  squeamish  about  her  meat.  You  can't 
think  how  lonesome  I  found  the  hall ;  so  I  went 
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for  Jack  Cornbury,  and  we  drank  a  bottle  or  two 
together.  Next  morning  I  fell  to  thinking  how 
I  should  do  to  pass  time  away,  especially  nights, 
for  one  might  manage  well  enough  o'days.  Now 
there's  no  life  without  a  woman ;  for  if  one 
keeps  with  men  one  drinks  too  much  ;  and  as 
to  books,  you  see,  they  be  well  enough  for  a  bit, 
some  of  them  ;  but  too  much  makes  one's  head 
ache ;  and  then  one  wants  somebody  to  tell  about 
what  one  has  been  reading  to. 

Well,  then— I  took  a  ride  over  to  see  what 
Miss  Chark  said  to  it ;  and  as  I  had  not  been 
there  for  some  time,  I  believe  she  took  it  amiss, 
for  she  was  as  dogged  as  the  devil.  Mayhap  she 
has  got  a  new  sweetheart — let  her  :  However,  I 
told  her  my  mind,  as  seeing  sister  was  married, 
I'd  a  mind  of  a  wife  myself,  and  I  did  not  care 
how  soon  ;  and  I  offered  to  kiss  her  a  bit,  as  she 
used  to  let  me  quietly  enough ;  but,  by  George  ! 
she  was  as  high  as  a  May-pole ;  so,  seeing  her 
so  frumpish,  I  desired  her  to  tell  me  her  mind, 
off  or  on,  as  I  was  not  minded  to  lose  my  time 
shilly-shally,  dilly-dally.  Well— after  a  bit, 
she  came  to,  and  said  she  had  no  objection  to 
make  me  happy — that's  the  lingo  of  novel  books, 
you  know — and  Miss  Chark  reads  a  power  of 
em — but  then  what  settlement  would  I  make 
her? — Now  her  fortune's  three  thousand  pounds 
— and  what's  that  ?  So  I  said  three  hundred  a- 
year ;  for  I  thought  a  hundred  for  a  thousand 
ought  to  satisfy  her :  But  she  tossed  up  her  nose, 
and  told  me  she  despised  both  me  and  my  set- 
tlement ;  so  I  was  about  coming  away  in  a  huff. 
However,  I  thought  I'd  be  civil,  'cause  she's  a 
woman,  you  know,  and  what  signifies  being  an- 
gry at  a  woman  ?  Then  I  asked  her  civilly  how 
much  she  wanted  ?  So  she  made  me  a  speech, 
I  can't  remember  a  quarter  on't ;  but  in  the 
main  it  was,  that  I  should  settle  according  to 
my  own  estate,  not  according  to  her  fortune  ; 
and  she  thought  the  least  I  could  do  was  eight 
hundred  pound  s  a-y  ear,  and  four  hundred  pounds 
a-year  for  pin-money.  By  George !  if  it  had  been 
her  brother,  I'd  ha'  gi'en  him  a  douce  ;  but  wo- 
men be  privileged. — Then,  says  I,  Miss  Chark, 
says  I,  you  know  which  side  your  bread's  but- 
tered on.  There's  nothing  like  a  good  bargain, 
either  for  a  horse  or  a  husband.  I  likes  to  have 
a  pennyworth  myself ;  so  I'll  go  home  and  think 
on't,  and  if  I  find  it's  like  to  answer,  I'll  come 
again  to-morrow.  But,  by  George !  to-morrow'll 
never  come :  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that  nei- 
ther. I  ben't  one  of  those  love-sick  fools,  as  go 
hand  over  head,  and  souse  into  a  pond  without 
thinking  how  they  can  get  out  again. 

To  tell  you  my  mind,  brother  Lamounde,  I 
ben't  a  bit  sorry  to  be  free,  for  Miss  Chark's  but 
so  so  ;  and  she's  got  cousins  and  cousins  as  poor 
as  the  devil ;  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  cousin- 
ed  with  scum. 

But  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  There's  Miss  Islay 
now,  a  pretty,  handy  young  woman,  and  as 


gentle  as  gentle.  She'd  fit  me  to  a  t  But 
mayhap  she's  otherwise  disposed  on  ;  or  mayn't 
fancy  me,  'cause  I'm  not  so  complished,  as  they 
call  it.  What  then  ?  I'm  honest  and  free-heart- 
ed ;  and  I'm  sure  I  should  make  her  a  pure  good 
husband,  for  I'm  as  loving  as  loving.  Besides, 
you're  all  so  kind  and  good-humoured,  one 
among  another,  all  but  th'  old  fellow,  and  he's 
a  hearty  cock,  too,  though  he  be  a  bit  crusty  : 
So,  as  I  was  saying,  I  wants  to  be  one  of  your 
set ;  and  for  us  all  to  go  and  come  between  Li- 
verpool and  Kirkham,  hail  fellow  well  met, 
without  a  bit  of  ceremony.  But  if  I  was  to  have 
Miss  Chark,  this  might  not  come  about,  for 
sister  and  she  could  never  set  their  horses  to- 
gether. 

Now,  mayhap,  Miss  Islay  may  pine  after  that 
there  Sir  Everard  Moreton  yet ;  and  if  she  does, 
let  her  alone  a  bit,  for  I  shouldn't  like  a  woman 
that  pines  for  another  man.  After  a  while  she 
may  see  the  folly  on't,  and  then  I  may  come  in. 
So,  brother  Lamounde,  pray  let  me  know  your 
mind  frankly  and  freely,  if  you  think  it  would 
be  suitable ;  if  not,  I'll  think  no  more  of  mar- 
rying yet  a  while,  for  it's  foolish  to  marry  and 
repent;  and,  I  believe,  I  know  a  tidy  young 
woman  as  would  think  it  no  disparagement  to 
have  the  second-best  place  in  Kirkham- Hall ; 
but  don't  tell  the  women  about  this,  because 
they  make  such  a  fuss  about  virtue,  and  repu- 
tation, and  stuff,  more  by  half  than  the  parsons 
do,  without  it  be  here  and  there  one :  But,  as  I 
said  before,  tell  me  your  mind,  for  I'll  be  guided 
by  you  in  most  things ;  for  you  be  clever  and 
sensible — only  in  shooting  and  hunting  I'm 
above  your  match  ;  and  you  don't  know  much 
about  horse-flesh ;  and  as  to  bulls  and  rams, 
i'cod,  you  know  nothing  at  all. 

Pray  give  my  kind  love  and  hearty  service  to 
everybody,  gentle  and  simple,  for  what  signifies 
staying  to  reckon  names. 
So  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Havelley  Thurl. 


Sir  Everard  Moreton  to  James  La- 
mounde, Esq. 

Paris. 

Mr  Preceptor, 

I  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  your  savoir 
faire,  especially  in  the  articles  of  sugar  and  rum ; 
but  for  your  savoir  vivre — none.  You  give  ad- 
vice, I  allow,  with  great  dignity ;  the  only  dif- 
ficulty is  to  get  anybody  to  take  it.  Before  I 
do,  it  must  be  mixed  up  in  a  different  way. 

Whatever  you  expatiate  upon,  comes  mended 
from  your  delightful  pen.  How  the  pleasures 
of  matrimony  are  rendered  captivating  by  it ! 
How  smooth  they  be  and  tranquil !  No  storm 
10 
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through  the  whole  of  this  charming  voyage  over 
seas  of  milk  and  honey  ;  nor  does  the  water 
thereof  even  curdle  or  turn  sour  upon  the  sto- 
mach, nor  creates  it  ever  crudities  and  indiges- 
tions. Permanent  too !  llather  a  new  epithet 
this  ;  hut  genius  is  always  creative. 

As  for  my  honoured  mother,  whose  maternal 
grief  hangs  so  heavy  upon  you,  I  thank  God  it 
does  not  hang  very  heavy  upon  myself.  The 
proofs  of  this  were  pretty  visible  before  I  wing- 
ed my  flight.  All  the  living  existences  I  could 
perceive  in  Lady  Moreton's  nous,  were  that 
sweet  babe  of  grace,  Paulina,  and  that  child  of 
wonder,  that  was  to  come.  Surely  the  old  lady 
must  be  unreasonable  indeed,  if  two  such  deo- 
dands  were  not  ample  consolation  for  one  poor 
lost  sheep,  especially  with  the  aid  of  a  swinging 
jointure,  and  a  hoard  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

As  to  the  sweet,  the  gentle  Paulina — who 
weeps  my  errors — I  have  wept  hers  in  blood, 
you  know — so,  as  to  the  lachrymals,  she  is  stiil 
my  debtor.  Her  account,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
drawn  from  the  same  rule  of  arithmetic.  How- 
ever, to  evince  my  justice,  I  am  willing  a  ba- 
lance shall  be  struck  between  us ;  and  I  do  hence- 
forward, and  forever  more,  by  these  presents, 
give  up  all  rights,  claims,  and  demands,  upon 


her  sweet  person,  or  upon  any  part  or  particle 
thereof,  internal  or  external.  So  help  me,  god- 
dess Cytherea  ! 

Debauchees  and  sharpers  ! — Good  Captain 
Fanbrook  !  Tolerably  illustrious,  too,  some  of 
them,  for  birth  and  family.  In  the  grace  of  God, 
I  believe  they  are  not  equal  to  the  upright  com- 
merciants  of  Liverpool ;  nor  do  they  get  up  ma- 
trimony so  sweetly  :  But  for  the  manufactures 
of  wit,  mirth,  and  good  humour,  I  doubt  the 
abilities  of  your  artists  must  fall  short;  and 
curse  me,  if  I  don't  prefer  these  looms  to  those 
for  the  weaving  of  saints. 

1  find  by  your  letters  and  Lady  Moreton's, 
that  if  I  revisit  my  dear  country,  I  am  to  con- 
sider myself  as  the  returning  prodigal,  and  you 
will  kill  the  fatted  calf.  Faith,  I  am  at  present 
much  too  proud  to  eat  it — thank  you  for  your 
love.  The  police  of  Paris  will  have  no  occasion 
to  animadvert  upon  me  for  many  years.  When 
they  do,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  prefer  their 
Tyburn,  the  Greve,  to  the  charity  and  contempt 
of  friends  and  relations. 

Kind  Preceptor, 
Yours, 

Eve  hard  Moreton. 


END  OF  JAMES  WALLACE, 
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Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proximo  veris, 
Kec  quodcunque  volet  }>oscat  sibifabula  credi. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  READER. 


It  is  a  custom  with  some  authors  to  introduce  their  works  by  a  prefatory  appeal  to 
the  candour  of  the  Reader,  and  circumstances  may  undoubtedly  combine  to  justify 
the  measure ;  but  when  a  man  acts  from  his  own  free  motives  in  resorting  to  the  press, 
how  can  he  be  warranted  for  intruding  on  the  Public  without  a  proper  confidence  in 
his  powers  for  entertaining  them  ?  True  respect  to  the  Reader  refers  itself  to  his 
judgment,  and  makes  no  attempts  upon  his  pity.  The  purchaser  of  these  volumes 
would  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  his  bargain,  if  he  were  to  find  nothing  in  them 
but  a  sample  of  my  modesty  in  the  Preface,  and  a  long  dull  story  at  the  end  of  it;  and 
I  should  only  prove  that  I  thought  more  meanly  of  his  taste  than  of  my  own  talents, 
were  I  to  presume  that  he  could  be  well  pleased  with  a  production,  of  which  my  own 
opinion  was  so  very  humble,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  an  apology  for  presenting  it  to  him, 
I  therefore  hold  it  as  fair  dealing  to  premise,  that  if  these  volumes  do  not  merit  his 
approbation,  they  have  small  claim  upon  his  candour,  forasmuch  as  they  have  been 
carefully  and  deliberately  written,  some  years  having  passed  since  the  first  hand  was 
put  to  them ;  during  which,  no  diligence  has  been  spared  to  make  them  worthy,  both 
in  style  and  matter,  of  that  generous  Public,  who  are  so  justly  entitled  to  every  grate- 
ful exertion  on  my  part,  and  to  whose  future  favours  it  is  my  best  ambition  to  aspire. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  high  Dignity,  Powers,  and  Prerogatives  of 
the  Novel-Writer. 

All  the  world  wili  acknowledge  the  superiori- 
ty of  works  of  invention  over  those  of  compila- 
tion. The  writer  of  novels,  therefore,  will  take 
rank  before  the  writer  of  matter-of-fact,  and 
rest  his  title  to  precedence  upon  his  proofs  of 
originality.  Possibly  this  may  be  ill  relished  by 
the  historian,  who  holds  himself  as  an  author  of 
a  high  class;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  bear  a 
little  hard  upon  his  prerogatives,  who,  general- 
ly speaking,  can  boast  as  good  a  share  of  inven- 
tion as  those  who  more  immediately  profess  it. 

The  accounts  which  historians  favour  us  with, 
of  the  early  ages  and  origin  Of  nations,  would  be 
novels,  if  fiction  alone  could  make  them  such ; 
but  having  only  the  improbabilities,  without  the 
amusing  properties,  of  Fairy  Tales  and  Arabian 
Nights,  they  cannot  rank  even  with  the  lowest 
works  of  fancy. 

The  histories  of  the  heroic  ages  are  better  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  romances ;  the  adven- 
tures of  a  Hercules,  a  Theseus,  and  a  Jason,  af- 
ford some  little  entertainment  to  the  reader,  but 
it  is  a  compliment  to  call  them  the  Quixotes  of 
antiquity. 

The  writers  of  the  lives  of  illustrious  persons, 
like  the  novelists,  generally  make  their  own 
hero  ;  but  not  often  with  the  same  attention  to 
nature  ;  the  lying  legends  of  Pythagoras,  Aba- 
ris,  and  Apollonius,  would  not  pass  upon  the 
world  in  any  fiction,  that  did  not  avowedly  bid 
defiance  to  credibility. 

The  liberty  some  writers  take,  of  embellishing 
theirhistori  es  with  florid  speeches  and  declama- 


tions, put  into  the  mouths  of  people,  who,  pro- 
bably, never  uttered  a  single  sentence  as  it  is  set 
down  in  their  parts,  is  a  palpable  intrusion  on 
the  province  of  the  dramatist  or  novelist,  who, 
building  fables  upon  old  foundations,  with  the 
help1  of  a  few  historic  characters  and  facts,  give 
an  air  of  truth  to  fiction.  Here  I  might  instance 
those  amusing  fabrications  in  our  own  times, 
entitled  Parliamentary  Debates,  where  truth  and 
short-hand  have  no  share  with  invention,  and 
the  senator's  best  historian  is  he  that  is  least 
faithful  to  his  words. 

In  short,  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  many 
more  novelists  in  the  world  of  letters,  than  have 
taken  credit  to  themselves  for  it,  or  perhaps  ever 
suspected  they  were  entitled  so  to  do. 

After  all,  it  is  only  in  the  professed  depart- 
ment of  the  novel  that  true  and  absolute  liberty 
is  enjoyed.  If  I  was  now  writing  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  as  everybody  be- 
lieves, died  of  a  drunken  fit,  let  me  do  what  I 
will  with  him  in  the  career  of  his  victories,  drunk 
he  must  be  at  last,  and  drunk  he  must  die. 
With  the  hero  of  my  novel  it  is  otherwise ;  over 
him  I  have  despotic  power ;  his  fate  and  for- 
tune, life  or  death,  depend  on  my  will ;  and 
whether  I  shall  crown  him  with  length  of  days 
and  prosperity,  or  cut  short  his  thread  by  an 
untimely  stroke,  is  a  question  within  my  own 
choice  to  determine ;  and  though  I  must  ac- 
count to  nature  and  probability  for  the  regula- 
rity of  my  proceedings,  no  appeal  lies  to  truth 
and  matter-of-fact  against  my  positive  decision 
in  the  case.  I  have  those  powers  in  my  hand 
which  the  historian,  properly  so  called,  hath 
not ;  I  am  not  tied  down  to  any  incidents  and 
events  which  I  cannot  over-rule  ;  I  may  deal 
punishment  to  the  evil,  and  reward  to  the  good, 
which  he  whose  pen  must  record  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  rarely  hath  in  his  power  to 
do.  For  the  moral  of  my  story,  therefore,  I  am 
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fairly  responsible,  and  no  less  for  the  purity  of 
the  narrative  ;  for,  though  the  real  scenes  of  life 
can  hardly  fail  to  contaminate  the  page  that  re- 
cords them,  the  writer  who  invents  impurities 
is  without  excuse. 

I  know  that  the  privileges  of  the  novelist  are 
more  than  can  well  be  defined,  and  his  range 
wider  than  that  portion  of  created  nature  which 
is  known  to  us  ;  yet  I  do  not  meditate  to  stretch 
my  rights  so  far,  nor  shall  put  my  privileges  to 
their  full  exertion :  it  is  not  my  ambition  to  run 
truth  out  of  sight,  or  put  credulity  out  of  breath 
by  following  me  ;  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
demands  upon  my  hero  that  he  cannot  rea- 
sonably fulfil,  or  press  him  into  straits  from 
which  virtue,  by  its  native  energy,  cannot  ex- 
tricate herself  with  ease ;  I  shall  require  of  him 
no  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  public  fame,  no  pe- 
dantic, ostentatious  apathy,  for  his  lot  is  hum- 
ble, and  his  feelings  natural ;  I  shall  let  him 
swim  with  the  current,  and  not  strive  to  tow 
him  against  the  stream  of  probability. 

I  know  that  I  could  play  my  puppets  after  my 
own  fancy,  for  the  wires  are  in  my  hand ;  that 
I  could  make  them  declaim  like  heroes  in  a  tra- 
gedy, or  gabble  like  a  gang  of  gipsies  under  a 
hedge;  that  I  could  weave  my  fable,  as  the 
Turks  do  carpets,  without  counterfeiting  the 
likeness  of  any  one  thing  in  earth,  sea,  or  air  ; 
produce  beings  out  of  nature,  that  no  sober  au- 
thor ever  dreamt  of,  and  force  beings  into  na- 
ture, that  no  well-bred  reader  ever  met  with  ; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  wonderful 
revolutions  effected  by  an  intemperate  abuse  of 
power,  and  shall  be  cautious  how  I  risk  privi- 
leges so  precious  upon  experiments  so  trivial. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  make  my  leading 
characters  happy  enough  to  satisfy  the  sanguine, 
serious  enough  to  suit  the  sentimental,  or  beau- 
tiful enough  to  warm  the  imagination  of  the 
animated  reader.  Some  may  think  I  have  not 
been  sufficiently  liberal  to  them  in  point  of  for- 
tune, others  may  wish  I  had  favoured  them 
with  a  few  more  casualties  and  misadventures. 
I  am  aware  that,  in  a  novel,  travelling  the  road 
is  very  hazardous,  that  even  taking  the  air  does 
not  secure  the  company  from  a  sudden  overturn 
in  their  carriage,  and  that  few  adventurers  ever 
set  foot  in  a  boat  without  a  soaking  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  out  the  wit  of  be- 
ing mischievous.  I  perceive  that  broken  bones 
are  considered  as  becoming  appendages  to  young 
gentlemen  when  in  love ;  that  faintings  and  hys- 
terics are  expected  of  young  ladies  upon  all  ten- 
der occasions ;  and  that  a  burning  hot  fever, 
with  a  high  delirium,  is  one  of  the  warmest 
topics  we  can  strike  upon,  and  heightens  the 
charms  of  a  heroine  beyond  any  other  expedient 
that  can  be  started  for  the  purpose.  All  these 
weapons  I  know  are  within  my  reach,  and  the 
use  of  them  I  know ;  but  it  is  a  cut-finger  bu- 
siness at  best,  and  I  think  them  safest  in  the 
sheath. 


One  thing,  however,  there  is  for  me  to  do, 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  though  I  shall, 
probably,  hold  it  off  as  long  as  I  can — I  must 
make  love,  and  I  am  far  from  sure  I  shall  make 
it  in  a  style  to  please  my  readers.  I  wish  to  my 
heart  I  knew  what  sort  of  love  they  best  like ; 
for  there  are  so  many  patterns,  I  am  puzzled 
how  to  choose  what  shall  please  them.  I  have 
been  sometimes  told,  that  the  author  of  Arun- 
del was  not  far  from  the  butt ;  if  so,  I  hope  I 
am  as  good  a  marksman  as  he  is.  His,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  was  rather  point-blank  firing ; 
now  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  give  my  piece 
a  certain  elevation  that  will  send  the  shot  upon 
a  range ;  but  it  is  no  matter  how  I  manage  it, 
so  it  does  but  reach  the  heart  at  last. 

Precedents  in  plenty  are  before  me ;  heroes 
and  heroines  of  all  tempers,  characters,  and  de- 
scriptions ;  love-suits  as  long  as  Chancery-suits ; 
hearts  conquered  at  a  glance,  surprised  by  trea- 
chery, or  stormed  by  impudence — yet  where  to 
fix  I  know  not. 

I  will  ask  advice  of  Nature,  and  rule  myself 
by  her  report. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  History  commences. 

It  was  in  a  summer  evening,  whilst  the  sun 
was  yet  above  the  horizon,  when  Doctor  Zachary 
Cawdle,  practitioner  in  physic,  surgery,  and 
man-midwifery,  gently  ambled  across  the  mar- 
ket-place of  a  certain  town,  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  this  happy  island  called  England.  He 
was  on  his  road  homewards  from  a  patient, 
whom  he  had  left  in  that  situation  which  every 
good  wife  will  naturally  covet,  and  every  pru- 
dent spinster  would  do  well  to  avoid :  he  was 
in  high  good-humour  with  his  day's  work,  for 
his  task  had  been  easy,  and  his  reward  liberal. 
He  had  touched  a  handsome  fee  in  ready  cash 
from  the  husband  of  his  patient,  for  which  he 
had  only  given  him  a  draft  upon  time,  in  the 
person  of  an  infant  heir  ;  and  how  many  chances 
and  crosses  a  venture,  dependent  on  the  contin- 
gency of  twenty-one  years'  credit,  must  be  liable 
to,  let  those  who  have  staked  their  happiness 
upon  such  expectations  declare. 

Zachary,  who  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  his  neighbours  for  putting  Doctor  before  his 
name,  which  by  their  favour  was  a  title  not 
without  profit,  as  well  as  honour,  no  sooner  made 
his  entry  into  this  place  of  public  resort,  than 
he  was  recognized  by  so  many  of  his  friends 
and  customers,  that,  having  no  present  call  up- 
on his  time,  and  being  withal  a  man  of  a  social 
quality,  he  was  induced  to  make  a  halt,  and  to 
enter  into  parley  on  the  saddle.  The  annual 
custom  of  hiring  servants  upon  this  day  had 
brought  the  fanners  together  in  considerable 
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numbers,  and,  business  being  over,  the  market- 
place was  clear  of  the  human  cattle,  with  which 
it  had  lately  been  stocked ;  so  that,  had  Zachary 
been  in  search  of  a  stout  hind  to  do  the  drud- 
gery of  his  house,  there  was  none  such  in  his 
eye. 

One  solitary  youth,  the  refuse,  as  it  should 
seem,  and  outcast  of  the  market,  was  standing 
in  a  corner  of  the  square,  where  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  public  peace  had  erected  a  whipping- 
post, embellished  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  more 
to  be  admired  for  the  moral  of  the  design  than 
for  the  gracefulness  of  its  execution.  Upon  this 
instrument  of  correction  the  aforesaid  youth  was 
leaning  in  a  most  disconsolate  posture,  in  the 
listless  act  of  twirling  the  point  of  a  hazel  switch 
between  the  crevices  of  the  pavement ;  and  so 
intent  was  he  upon  the  melancholy  task,  that 
Doctor  Zachary  Cawdle,  the  treading  of  whose 
palfrey  was  none  of  the  nimblest  or  least  noisy, 
had  brought  the  head  of  old  Betty  nearly  in 
contact  with  his  breast,  before  he  either  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  stopt  the  circum- 
rotatory  operation  of  his  hands. 

Zachary,  who  might  well  be  credited  for  his 
skill  in  judging  of  the  human  form,  having  hand- 
ed so  many  of  his  fellow- creatures  into  the 
world,  and  doubtless  dispatched  not  a  few  out 
of  it,  had  now,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
taken  measure  of  the  object  who  seemed  so  in- 
sensible to  his  scrutiny ;  and  if  the  honest  farm- 
ers had  this  day  staid  at  home,  and  sent  their 
dames  on  the  errand,  it  is  more  than  probable 
this  unlucky  candidate,  now  rejected  on  all 
hands,  would  not  have  been  the  last  on  the  list ; 
but  different  services  require  different  qualifica- 
tions, and  he  stands  but  a  poor  chance  for  his 
election  into  the  offices  of  carter  or  ploughman, 
who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  the 
graces  of  his  person  and  the  harmony  of  his  fea- 
tures. 

His  apparel,  though  neither  sumptuous  nor 
superfluous,  being  nothing  more  than  a  short 
close  waistcoat,  or  doublet,  of  blue  cloth,  and 
breeches  of  white  ticking,  was  such,  however,  as 
gave  a  fair  display  to  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
his  form :  an  artist  would  have  taken  him  in  his 
present  habit,  in  preference  to  the  robes  of  the 
garter. 

Zachary,  now  raising  himself  on  his  stirrups, 
and  leaning  forward  upon  the  neck  of  his  pal- 
frey, roared  out  with  the  voice  of  authority, 
Hark  ye,  fellow,  can  you  choose  no  better  place 
to  rest  your  back  against  than  the  whipping- 
post ?  Gramercy,  lad,  you'll  find  him  but  a  trea- 
cherous companion,  if  you  trust  your  carcase  to 
his  keeping ;  he  has  made  many  a  lazy  back 
smart  before  parting,  for  hugging  him  so  close- 
ly as  you  do. 

The  youth,  thus  accosted,  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  fixing  them  on  the  countenance 
of  the  speaker,  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  said, 
What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?  I  do  not  under- 


stand your  raillery ;— at  the  same  time  he  lift- 
ed from  his  head  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  hat, 
and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Zachary  a  counte- 
nance, upon  which  Nature  had  engrossed  in 
her  fairest  and  most  legible  characters,— Your 
jest  is  misapplied;  let  the  bearer  pass  unsus- 
pected. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  a  person  of 
Zachary's  sagacity,  and  one  withal  who  profess- 
ed himself  a  physiognomist,  could  overlook  or 
mistake  what  was  so  plain  to  be,  seen  and  un- 
derstood. The  many  specimens  he  had  met 
with  of  Nature's  handwriting,  before  hypocrisy 
had  marred  the  characters,  could  not  but  qua- 
lify him  to  read,  without  error,  a  text  so  fair  as 
was  now  laid  open  to  his  view ;  and  certain  it 
is,  he  proceeded  to  question  the  youth  in  a  mild- 
er tone,  Why  he  stood  there  idle,  when  the 
market-place  was  empty,  and  all  business  over  ? 

Because  no  man  had  hired  him,  and  he  had 
nowhere  to  go ; — was  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Had  he  no  parents  ? 

The  poor  lad  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

The  question  was  repeated ;  it  produced  no- 
thing but  the  same  silence,  and  the  same  me- 
lancholy action.  He  had  again  rivetted  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  beginning  to  renew 
the  operation  of  the  hazel  twig,  working  it  into 
the  joints  of  the  pavement,  when  Zachary,  whose 
curiosity  was  now  roused,  muttered  to  himself, 
There  is  a  mystery  in  all  this ;  and  then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  lad,  added,  Well,  well, 
if  you  do  not  choose  to  answer  my  question  about 
your  parents,  I  suppose  you  will  not  scruple  to 
tell  me  whether  you  have  been  in  service  be- 
fore; who  was  your  last  master;  and  what  em- 
ployment you  are  fit  for  ? 

To  this  the  youth  replied,  That  he  had  been 
for  a  very  short  time  in  the  family  of  a  grazier, 
in  a  distant  county ;  but  as  it  was  his  first  place, 
and  his  service  in  it  so  short,  he  could  not  say 
that  he  was  expert  in  any  menial  employment, 
but  he  hoped,  upon  a  trial,  he  should  be  found 
willing  to  learn. 

That  is  sincere  at  least,  cried  the  Doctor; 
but  as  you  say  your  late  master  dwells  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  do  not  tell  me  his  name,  I  shall  hope 
you  can  produce  a  good  testimony  under  his 
hand  to  your  character. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot,  he  replied. 

How  so,  how  so  ?  quoth  Zachary  ;  hast  left  it 
behind  thee,  child  ?  or  would  not  he  give  thee 
any  character  ? 

Not  so,  answered  the  youth ;  he  is  free 
enough  to  give  me  a  character ;  but  it  is  such  a 
one  as  will  never  recommend  me  to  another 
master. 

And  do  you  confess  it?  rejoined  the  other, 
somewhat  petulantly  ;  if  such  be  your  charac- 
ter, no  wonder  you  are  out  of  place;  nay,  I 
should  rather  say  you  are  in  the  only  place  pro- 
per for  you  ;  you  are  in  the  right  to  make  friends 
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with  the  whipping-post,  for  I  perceive  you  are 
in  fair  train  to  find  employment  there,  and  no- 
where else. 

I  am  in  a  likely  train  to  be  starved,  cried  the 
poor  lad,  with  a  sigh,  if  my  master's  word  is  to 
be  taken  for  truth ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
corrected  for  what  I  never  committed  ;  'tis  pu- 
nishment enough  to  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  earning  my  bread  ;  'twill  be  hard  if  I  am  to 
be  flayed  into  the  bargain  ;  but  God's  will  be 
done  !  I  am  a  helpless  creature,  and  must  sub- 
mit to  my  hard  fortune.  I  was  born  in  misery, 
and  in  misery  I  must  die. 

There  is  a  voice,  a  look,  a  tone,  in  truth  and 
innocence,  which  holds  a  sympathy  with  the 
hearts  of  those  on  whom  their  evidences  light, 
irresistibly  impressive ;  what  honest  Zachary 
wore  in  his  bosom,  under  his  left  ribs,  was  fair- 
ly made  by  Nature  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  of  flint  or  adamant,  or  any  such  impenetrable 
substance  as  she  sometimes  puts  in  the  place  of 
better  workmanship  and  softer  materials,  where- 
by the  owners  become  as  it  were  casemated  and 
bomb-proof  against  all  besiegers,  of  which  num- 
ber pity  and  compassion,  though  in  appearance 
the  most  gentle,  are  in  fact  amongst  the  most 
importunate  and  persevering ;  insomuch,  that 
the  said  Zachary  had  no  sooner  heard  these 
words,  and  reconnoitred  the  signs  and  symbols 
of  truth  and  innocence,  which  accompanied 
them,  than  he  felt  something  like  a  string  or 
chord  vibrating  and  tingling  in  the  aforesaid  re- 
gion^under  his  ribs,  which,  running  along  the 
ducts  and  channels  that  communicated  with  his 
tongue,  put  that  little  member  into  motion,  and 
produced  the  following  words  : — 

Though  it  has  never  been  my  practice  to  take 
any  one  into  my  service,  without  a  testimony  as 
to  character,  yet  I  am  strongly  tempted  for  once 
to  waive  my  rule  in  thy  favour.  If  thou  art  a 
knave,  I  am  no  physiognomist ;  it  behoves  thee 
therefore  to  be  honest,  for  my  credit  as  well  as 
thine  own  ;  and  now  tell  me,  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  thy  name  ? 

Henry,  replied  the  youth. 

Henry !  cried  Zachary,  so  much  for  thy  chris- 
tian name  ;  but  thou  hast  another  ? 

I  pray  you,  rejoined  Henry,  to  know  me  by 
none  other,  and  I  will  obey  you  and  serve  you 
as  faithfully  by  that  one  name,  as  if  I  had  a 
hundred. 

Heyday !  exclaimed  Zachary,  what  is  all  this  ? 
not  tell  your  name,  sirrah  !  What  good  reason 
can  you  have  for  concealing  that  ? 

What  bad  one  can  I  have,  replied  Henry, 
since  I  might  so  easily  have  imposed  a  false  one 
upon  you  in  its  place,  but  that  I  scorned  to  an- 
swer your  question  untruly  ? 

That's  well,  that's  well !  cried  the  Doctor ;  it 
cannot  be  denied  ;  so  let  it  pass  for  the  present : 


and  now  tell  me  with  the  same  sincerity,  what 
business  you  are  fit  for,  what  is  it  you  can  do  ? 

I  can  write  and  read,  said  he,  and  tolerably 
well  keep  accounts,  if  I  were  intrusted  with 
them. 

So  far  so  good,  quoth  the  Doctor  ;  what  be- 
sides ? 

I  can  play  a  little  upon  the  flute,  if  I  were 
owner  of  one  ;  and  upon  occasion  make  shift  to 
sing  psalms  after  a  fashion  ;  at  least,  I  can  chime 
in  with  those  that  are  better  at  a  stave  than  my- 
self. 

Humph  !  cried  Zachary,  this  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, for  I  have  no  ear  for  a  pipe,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  any  leisure  to  attend  the  church ;  but  go 
on. 

I  have  been  made  to  tend  the  poultry,  help 
to  pen  the  sheep-fold,  and  do  a  little  with  my 
hoe  at  the  turnips. 

But  I  grow  no  turnips,  quoth  Zachary,  feed 
no  sheep,  and  harbour  neither  cock,  hen,  nor 
capon. 

The  worse  luck  mine,  replied  Henry ;  I  am 
well  used  to  horses,  and  can  follow  the  hounds. 
So  cannot  I,  muttered  Zachary. 
I  can  upon  a  pinch  worm  the  puppies,  cut  their 
dew-claws,  and  round  their  ears. 

The  devil  you  can  !  cried  the  accoucheur, 
somewhat  out  of  humour  ;  and  what  are  all 
these  things  to  me  ?  I  never  suffered  puppy  to 
be  about  my  house;  I  have  plagues  enough 
without  such  companions.  Is  there  nothing  you 
can  do  in  my  way  ?  Let  us  have  the  whole. 

The  whole  then,  said  Henry,  must  be  com- 
prized in  a  willing  mind ;  I  can  pretend  to  no- 
thing else,  unless  it  be  any  recommendation  to  * 
me  that  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  the  distilling  of 
elder-flowers  and  mint- water,  and  in  a  common 
way  to  the  picking  of  simples;  but  of  this  I  make 
little  boast,  for  indeed  I  am  no  great  proficient 
in  this  or  in  anything  else. 

Enough  !  quoth  Zachary,  you  have  at  last 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  clinch  the  bargain. 

Feed  me  and  clothe  me,  said  the  poor  lad,  and 
I  shall  be  well  content  to  serve  you  to  the  best 
of  my  capacity. 

Say  you  so  ?  replied  the  Doctor ;  then  come  on, 
my  good  fellow  !  we  have  not  above  two  miles 
to  my  home,  and  you  shall  hoof  it,  whilst  I  jog 
gently  on  :  I'll  engage  you  can  keep  pace  with 
old  Betty  on  a  pinch ;  and  as  for  your  baggage, 
I  suppose  it  is  all  upon  your  back. 

This  said,  the  Doctor  applied  his  left  heel, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  carried  arms,  to  the 
ribs  of  his  mare,  and  provoked  her  into  a  gentle 
shuffle,  whilst  Henry  gave  a  flourish  with  his 
sapling,  in  token  of  triumph,  and  sprung  for- 
wards, with  a  light  heart  and  empty  stomach, 
as  nimble  as  a  roebuck. 
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CHAP.  III. 

A  Duck  disturbs  the  Tranquillity  of  a  Doctor. 

If  Nature,  when  she  moulded  the  person  of 
Doctor  Zachary  Cawdle,  had  been  aware  of  the 
profession  to  which  Fortune  was  in  future  to 
devote  her  bantling,  it  may  be  presumed  she 
would  not  have  forgotten  that  expedition  is  one 
main  requisite  in  the  business  of  an  accoucheur  : 
but  unless  rotundity  be  a  mark  of  speed,  even 
the  person  of  JefFery  Gambado  of  immortal  me- 
mory had  not  less  resemblance  to  a  light  horse- 
man, than  what  honest  Zachary  now  exhibited 
On  the  back  of  old  Betty,  upon  which  he  sat 
astride  with  two  legs,  in  shape  not  unlike  the 
balustrades  of  a  bridge,  strutting  out  from  the 
ribs  of  his  mare,  wide  as  the  fork  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  when  stretched  upon  a  globe. 

He  wore  a  full  suit  of  cinnamon -coloured 
cloth,  with  boot  cuffs  and  buckram  skirts ;  a 
vast  bushy  periwig,  close  dipt  and  frizzled,  like 
a  yew-tree  hedge  ;  with  an  enormous  three-cor- 
nered hat,  mounted  peak  upwards  from  the  back 
of  his  head,  which,  like  the  gnomon  of  the  dial, 
might  have  served  to  mark  the  hour  of  noon 
upon  his  forehead,  had  the  sun  been  in  his  me- 
ridian. The  animal  that  carried  him  was  of  a 
piece  with  his  rider,  a  thick  unwieldy  clod,  of 
cart-horse  pedigree,  slow-paced,  short-winded, 
and  a  huge  feeder.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if 
Henry  on  his  feet  was  more  than  a  match  for 
his  master  in  the  saddle. 

A  little  brook,  that  bounded  the  parish  in 
which  Zachary  lived,  pretty  equally  divided 
their  whole  line  of  march,  which  we  have  be- 
fore observed  did  not  exceed  two  miles.  Over 
this  stream  there  was  a  foot-plank,  that  afford- 
ed a  passage  for  Henry,  whilst  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeded through  the  ford,  where,  according  to 
custom,  he  halted  to  indulge  the  old  mare  with 
a  draught  of  the  limpid  element,  which  her  un- 
sophisticated palate  preferred  to  all  the  fabri- 
cated compounds  in  her  owner's  shop,  or  even 
in  his  cellar  itself. 

At  a  short  distance  down  the  stream,  was  a 
mill,  which  this  water  turned.  Now  it  so  chan- 
ced, as  old  Betty  was  moving  up  the  brook  in- 
stinctively, in  search  of  a  clearer  run,  her  floun- 
cing in  the  ford  disturbed  a  duck,  who  was  ho- 
vering her  young  under  the  bank,  and  now  flew 
up  from  her  nest,  quacking  and  flapping  her 
wings  in  a  most  clamorous  manner.  The  din 
she  made,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  were 
too  much  for  the  philosophy  even  of  old  Betty 
to  put  up  with,  though  few  beasts  could  boast 
of  nerves  less  irritable  than  hers;]  but  truth 
must  be  confessed,  the  surprise  so  totally  over- 
powered her  natural  phlegm ,  that,  having  given 
a  vehement  plunge  in  the  water,  by  way  of  warn- 


ing to  her  rider,  and  following  this  up  rather 
too  precipitately  with  a  sudden  toss  of  her  head, 
whilst  he  was  stooping  forwards  to  give  her  the 
rein,  the  respective  skulls  met  each  other  with 
so  much  good  will,  and  such  a  hearty  welcome, 
that  Zachary's  hat  and  wig,  not  being  fixtures, 
rebounded  from  the  concussion,  and  proceeded 
to  float  down  the  stream  very  lovingly  together, 
as  friends  should,  towards  the  mill  wheel,  till 
they  were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  Henry, 
from  the  foot-bridge,  who  fished  them  up  with 
his  hazel  switch,  as  they  were  fairly  on  their 
way  towards  their  last  home,  calling  out  at  the 
same  time  to  his  master — Have  a  care,  sir !  hold 
fast,  or  you'll  get  a  sousing — a  caution  which 
was  by  no  means  unseasonable,  as  the  attitude 
Zachary  was  then  in,  upon  the  crupper  of  his 
startled  beast,  was  exactly  such  as  exhibited 
symptoms  of  falling  in  their  most  prominent 
character. 

The  duck,  who  had  a  friend  at  home,  took 
her  flight  towards  the  mill,  vociferating  most 
incontinently  by  the  way,  till  she  had  called 
out  the  miller's  dog,  who  sallied  forth  in  her  de- 
fence with  all  possible  alacrity,  bristling  every 
hair  with  ardour  for  revenge,  and  rushing  to  the 
ford,  where  the  flouncing  and  dashing  of  the 
water  directed  him  to  the  scene  of  action.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  this  amphibious  ani- 
mal plunged  into  the  stream,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Zachary's  fate  hung  upon  the  ba- 
lance, and  the  nymph  of  the  brook  was  prepa- 
ring to  receive  him  in  her  arms.  His  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  action  and  re-action 
of  elastic  bodies,  had  taken  a  tour  through  the 
segment  of  a  parabola,  and  was  now  in  its  de- 
clination towards  the  crupper  of  old  Betty,  when 
the  avenger  of  the  duck  seized  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  and,  spite  of  all  impediments  which  stay- 
tape  and  buckram  could  oppose  to  his  gripe, 
took  so  fast  a  hold,  and  gave  the  luckless  ac- 
coucheur so  hearty  a  tug  in  the  crisis  of  vacil- 
lation, that  he  came  backwards  into  the  pool — 
and  terrible  was  the  fall  thereof. 

The  dog  kept  his  hold,  and  Zachary,  who 
was  bodily  immersed  in  the  pool,  swallowed 
more  of  that  beverage  at  a  draught  than  had 
served  him  for  a  twelvemonth  before  ;  so  that, 
had  he  kept  his  present  quarters  but  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  he  might  have  set  the  Humane 
Society  and  all  its  experiments  at  defiance ;  and 
the  child  that  is  unborn  might  have  rued  the  wo- 
ful  event  of  this  day  :  when  Fortune,  or  more 
probably  the  tutelary  goddess  Lucina,  sent  a 
messenger  to  his  rescue  in  the  person  of  Henry, 
who  had  no  sooner  redeemed  hat  and  wig,  those 
ornaments  of  his  person,  from  the  cogs  of  the 
mill-wheel,  than  he  flew  to  snatch  their  princi- 
pal from  the  teeth  of  the  mastiff.  Having  set 
his  master  on  his  legs,  the  valorous  youth  in- 
stantly seized  the  furious  animal  by  the  throat, 
and  griped  him  with  so  strong  a  hand,  that  at 
length  he  threw  him,  with  lolling  tongue  and 
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eye9  rolling  in  death,  breathless  on  the  bank ; 
he  then  returned  to  tender  his  farther  services 
to  poor  Zachary,  who  presented  a  most  piteous 
spectacle,  in  his  cinnamon-coloured  suit,  alas  ! 
how  changed,  with  every  pocket  full  of  water, 
his  bald  pate  covered  with  duck- weed,  dripping 
down  his  shoulders,  being  in  caricature  the  very 
model  of  a  Dutch  river-god :  upon  the  shore  lay 
his  flaxen  periwig,  a  melancholy  wreck,  and  be- 
side it  old  Betty,  the  origin  of  all  the  evil,  brow- 
sing insensibly  on  the  bank,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  regardless  of  all  other  concerns 
than  what  affected  herself. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Strength  is  overthrown  by  Skill, 

It  was  happy  for  the  Doctor,  in  his  present 
plight,  that  he  had  a  house  of  refuge  so  near  at 
hand  :  the  miller,  Thomas  Weevil  by  name,  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  misfortune,  than  both  he  and 
his  dame  sallied  forth  to  tender  him  all  the  as- 
sistance needful  in  his  distress.  Dry  clothes  and 
fresh  linen  were  instantly  provided,  and  all  the 
rites  of  hospitality  duly  performed  by  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  family,  who  neglected 
nothing  that  could  shew  their  good  will  and  gra- 
titude for  past  services,  Zachary  having  been 
the  happy  instrument  of  ushering  eight  sturdy 
bantlings  into  the  world,  in  succession,  without 
a  single  slip  or  miscarriage  by  the  way. 

The  eldest  of  this  group,  a  sturdy  youth,  about 
the  age  of  Henry,  had  left  his  father  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  house  to  the  Doctor,  whilst  he  was 
applying  himself  to  the  recovering  of  his  favou- 
rite dog.  When  all  the  efforts  which  his  art 
could  suggest  proved  fruitless,  with  rage  and 
disappointment  equally  inflamed,  he  turned  fu- 
riously upon  the  author  of  his  calamity,  and  sei- 
zing him  by  the  collar,  swore  vehemently  to  be 
revenged  :  a  struggle  ensued,  the  young  miller 
striving  to  drag  Henry  towards  the  water,  with 
an  intent,  no  doubt,  to  make  atonement  to  the 
manes  of  his  canine  friend,  in  the  very  spot 
where  he  met  his  death. 

Henry,  who  had  command  over  his  temper, 
and  only  sought  to  pacify  the  anger  of  his  as- 
sailant, opposed  himself  with  calmness  to  the 
attack,  expostulating  meanwhile  on  the  injustice 
of  assaulting  him  for  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
in  defence  of  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  very  pro- 
perly demanding,  if  the  life  of  a  Christian  was 
not  of  more  value  than  the  life  of  a  dog  ?  Young 
Weevil,  who  was  not  at  leisure  to  lend  a  patient 
ear  to  arguments  of  this  sort,  and  who  proba- 
bly ascribed  the  coolness  of  the  dog-slayer  to 
the  wrong  motive,  seemed  only  to  gather  fresh 
resentment  by  what  ought  to  have  appeased  it, 
and  now  redoubled  his  attack  with  such  fury, 
that  our  hero  found  it  high  time  to  resort  to 


other  defences  than  words ;  and  having,  by  a 
sudden  jerk,  extricated  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  the  enraged  aggressor,  seized  him  in  return, 
and  having  the  advantage  in  skill  as  well  as  agi- 
lity, kicked  up  his  heels,  and,  pitching  him  flat 
upon  his  back,  committed  him  with  so  good  a 
will  to  his  mother  earth,  that,  if  the  emblem  of 
man's  life  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  it  was  never 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  cloud 
which  now  ascended  from  the  mealy  frock  of 
the  prostrate  miller.  Stunned  by  his  fall,  and 
extended  at  his  length,  the  champion  and  his 
dog  lay  side  by  side,  till  Henry,  who  did  not 
wish  to  have  more  lives  than  one  to  answer  for, 
began  to  fear  they  meant  to  keep  company  to- 
gether to  the  shades  of  death  :  A  few  moments, 
however,  relieved  him  from  that  anxiety,  when 
the  fallen  combatant,  getting  upon  his  legs  and 
giving  himself  a  shake,  by  way  of  inquiry  if  all 
was  right  and  in  its  place,  surveying  the  person 
of  his  conqueror  from  heel  to  head,  as  if  he  had 
been  taking  measure  of  a  meal-sack,  and  spy- 
ing there  no  bones  or  sinews  which  he  was  not 
conscious  of  possessing  in  greater  outward  pro- 
portion himself,  vociferated  in  a  furious  tone, 
that  he  was  a  cowardly  rascal,  and  no  fair 
fighter ;  adding,  with  a  hearty  oath,  Bar  trip- 
ping, and  I'll  box  you  for  a  crown. 

Henry  calmly  replied,  That  what  he  had 
done  was  in  self-defence,  and  not  with  an  in- 
tent to  hurt  him,  which  he  was  glad  to  see  was 
not  the  case ;  therefore,  added  he,  be  satisfied 
with  what  you  have  got,  and  don't  provoke  a 
worse  miscnance,  by  compelling  me  to  handle 
you  after  another  fashion. 

You  are  a  sneaking  puppy,  cried  the  miller, 
and  no  man ;  all  your  play  lies  in  your  heels  : 
but  I'll  make  you  take  to  them  in  another-guess 
manner,  before  I  quit  you.  If  I  had  you  in  a 
ring,  sirrah,  I'd  make  a  frog  of  you  in  half  a 
dozen  rounds,  so  I  would ;  I'd  maul  you  like  a 
ragamuffin  as  you  are. 

You  had  better  let  me  alone,  answered  Hen- 
ry ;  I  have  other  business  than  to  fight  battles, 
and  as  for  your  abuse,  I  don't  regard  it.  Go  to 
your  work,  friend,  and  leave  me  to  mine ;  I  am 
the  Doctor's  servant,  and  have  no  otherwise  af- 
fronted you,  than  by  defending  my  master  ;  so 
let  us  shake  hands,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

You  lie  !  retorted  the  clown,  who  had  again 
misconstrued  the  calmness  of  his  antagonist, 
there  is  no  end  of  it,  and  I'll  shake  hands  with 
no  such  shirker  as  you  are.  I  tell  you  once  again, 
bar  tripping,  and  I'll  box  it  fairly  out  with  you 
to-morrow  noon,  upon  the  Town  Green, ,  foot  to 
foot ;  and  because  I  know  you  for  a  shy  cock, 
and  a  trickster  at  the  game,  I'll  have  no  tum- 
bler's play  ;  neither  party  shall  drop  without  a 
knock-down  blow  ;  so  here's  my  crown  upon 
the  battle,  if  you  are  worth  so  much ;  if  not,  I'll 
fight  you  for  love,  and  give  you  a  belly-full  for 
nothing:  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  I  am 
your  man—strike  hands  with  me  if  you  dare. 
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If  I  dare  !  replied  Henry ;  don't  mistake  me 
for  a  coward,  because  I  am  not  a  bully.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  my  own  risk,  but  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  you,  and  besides  that,  have  no  money 
to  stake  against  yours.  As  for  the  Town  Green, 
I  know  not  where  it  is,  for  I  never  was  in  the 
place  I  am  going  to :  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  in 
these  parts,  and  had  rather  live  in  peace  with 
you  as  a  neighbour,  than  turn  out  against  you 
for  a  trifling  object,  that  is  not  worth  wrangling 
about.  However,  take  your  own  course;  if 
your  stomach  is  not  down  by  to-morrow's  noon, 
and  your  fall  has  not  disabled  you,  you  know 
where  to  find  me  at  the  Doctor's ;  and  though 
I  do  not  wish  to  seek  a  quarrel,  be  assured  I 
have  too  much  spirit  to  keep  out  of  your  way, 
or  put  up  with  an  insult. 

This  said,  they  parted,  Henry  to  attend  upon 
his  master,  and  Tom  Weevil  to  perform  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies  of  his  mastiff. 


CHAP.  V. 

There  are  more  Cordials  in  the  World  than  PhU, 
losophy  has  found  out. 

When  Doctor  Cawdle  had,  with  old  Weevil's 
assistance,  dried  his  rigging  and  repaired  his 
damages,  he  began  to  put  himself  in  sailing  trim, 
not  forgetting  first  to  swallow  a  precautionary 
cup  of  Nantz,  by  way  of  fortifying  the  vitals, 
and  keeping  the  foe  out  of  the  citadel.  A  gra- 
cious nod,  which  he  bestowed  on  Henry,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  services  were  well 
received ;  but  when  old  Betty  presented  herself 
at  the  door,  led  thither  by  one  of  the  younger 
fry  of  the  mill,  darting  a  reproachful  glance  up- 
on her,  he  exclaimed — Oh  !  thou  bitch  of  Baby- 
lon !  is  it  thus  thou  servest  me  after  all  my  kind- 
ness ?  Could'st  thou  not  be  content  to  swill  that 
paunch  of  thine  in  peace,  but  thou  must  frisk 
and  frolic  in  thy  cups,  till  thou  hadst  tumbled 
me  into  the  stream,  at  the  peril  of  my  life  ? 
Never  shalt  thou  sip  more  at  the  ford,  or  wet 
thy  lips  whilst  I  am  on  thy  back,  though  thou 
hadst  journeyed  as  long  without  drinking  as  a 
camel,  when  she  traverses  the  deserts  of  Arabia ! 

This  denunciation  ended,  and  no  other  an- 
swer returned  but  a  grunt  from  old  Betty,  as 
her  ponderous  jockey  seated  himself  in  the  sad- 
dle, Zachary  shook  hands  with  the  hospitable 
miller,  and  putting  himself  under  an  easy  sail, 
steered  for  the  harbour  of  his  own  mansion,  in 
the  neighbouring  village. 

As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  mill- 
er, he  began  to  vent  his  bile  against  the  whole 
race  of  dogs  and  ducks,  heartily  consigning  them 
to  the  devil  and  his  dam.  He  next  proceeded 
to  vindicate  his  own  talent  for  horsemanship,  in 
which  he  roundly  asserted  no  man  ever  exceed- 


ed him ;  and  then  turning  to  Henry,  who  was 
close  at  his  stirrup,  he  resumed  his  natural  good 
humour,  and,  with  many  commendations  of  his 
courage  and  address,  drew  forth  a  guinea,  and, 
forcing  it  into  his  hand,  bade  him  take  it  as  a 
small  gratuity  for  a  great  service,  and  as  an  ear- 
nest of  future  favours ;  Which,  added  he,  if 
you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  you  will  richly 
merit.  Some  difficulties,  however,  you  will 
have  to  encounter  in  my  family,  and  it  behoves 
me  to  caution  you  against  them.  There  is  a  lady 
at  home,  whom  I  have  not  found  it  very  easy  to 
live  with,  neither  will  you.  Mrs  Cawdle  has  a. 
few  constitutional  failings,  that  are  rather  trou- 
blesome to  deal  with ;  a  great  ambition  to  be 
thought  a  saint,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  make 
herself  a  beast ;  in  other  words,  she  will  cant  and 
tipple  from  noon  till  night.  Now  there  is  another 
passion,  concomitant  of  enthusiasm  and  inebrie- 
ty, which  I  forbear  to  mention,  though  it  is  ex- 
actly that,  Henry,  which  I  think  you  are  most 
likely  to  be  hampered  with.  I  shall  only  hint 
to  you,  that  the  saints  are  very  loving  in  their 
cups  ;  and  reason  enough  why  they  should,  as 
in  that  case  they  are  quickened  by  a  double  dose 
of  the  spirit.  You  are  a  comely  lad ;  have  a 
care,  therefore,  that  your  flesh  don't  catch  fire 
when  her  spirit  begins  to  flame.  Amongst  the? 
many  accomplishments  you  enumerated  to  me, 
psalm-singing,  if  I  well  remember,  was  one. 
You  may  safely  confide  that  talent  to  my  se- 
crecy, for  I  never  wish  to  hear  a  single  stave  of 
Sternhold  or  Hopkins  whilst  I  live ;  but  if  you 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  my  Jemima,  farewell  to 
your  lungs ;  depend  on  it  she  will  make  you 
tune  your  pipe  to  some  purpose. 

More  would  have  ensued,  for  Zachary  was 
now  in  the  communicative  vein,  when  old  Bet- 
ty came  to  a  full  stop ;  and  Henry,  looking  up, 
perceived  a  neat  brick  house  within  a  court,  the 
gate  of  which  was  flanked  by  two  stone  piers, 
emblematically  crowned  with  gallipots,  or,  as  a 
virtuoso  would  have  styled  them,  cineral  urns, 
supporting  a  scroll,  carried  in  an  arch  from  one 
to  the  other,  on  which  was  displayed,  in  letters 
of  gold,  upon  a  bright  blue  ground,  "  Zachary 
Cawdle,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  and  Man-Mid' 
wife." 

An  old  woman  presented  herself  at  the  gate, 
and  led  the  mare  to  the  stable,  followed  by 
Henry,  who  modestly  contested  with  her  the 
prerogative  of  the  bridle,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Zachary  entered  the  house  ;  and  having  peeped 
into  the  parlour,  where  he  descried  his  beloved 
in  her  easy-chair  fast  asleep,  drew  his  conclu- 
sions, and  quietly  retired  to  his  chamber. 

Mrs  Jemima  Cawdle,  the  spouse  of  Zachary, 
was  a  comely,  corpulent  lady,  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  had  passed  the  best  part  of  her 
youth  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper  to  a  weal- 
thy baronet,  who  died  a  bachelor,  and  from  whose 
bounty  she  enjoyed  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  bequeathed  to  her  in  recompence  for 
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her  long  and  faithful  services.  Zachary,  whose 
frequent  visits  to  the  deceased  left  him  unin- 
formed of  no  one  particular  relative  to  Mrs  Je- 
mima's character  and  circumstances,  might  pos- 
sibly have  withstood  her  personal  charms,  see- 
ing they  were  somewhat  in  the  wane,  and  not 
a  little  obscured  by  sundry  flaws  in  temper  and 
reputation  ;  but  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  by 
the  charms  of  the  legacy  aforesaid,  jointly  with 
the  intelligence  he  had  obtained  of  sundry  other 
pickings  and  gleanings,  which  that  prudent  dam- 
sel had  amassed  by  her  economy  and  good  con- 
duct :  upon  these  solid  grounds  of  affection,  not 
referring  himself  to  the  blind  guidance  of  a  cer- 
tain hood- winked  deity,  called  Love,  Doctor  Za- 
chary  lost  no  time  in  posting  himself  on  the 
ground  which  the  baronet  had  left,  and  soon 
openedhishonourabletrenchesbeforethemourn- 
ful  legatee.  Sorrow  is  a  great  softener  of  the 
human  heart,  and  within  two  little  months,  nay, 
not  so  much,  not  two,  the  fair  Jemima  yielded  up 
her  virgin  hand,  and  was  admitted  into  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  Hymen. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  public  fame,  who 
is  too  apt  to  busy  herself  about  other  people's 
affairs,  circulated  an  idle  insinuation  that  Doc- 
tor Zachary  had  been  serviceable  to  this  lady  on 
a  former  occasion,  in  relieving  her  from  an  in- 
disposition, with  which  she  had-  been  annoyed 
for  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  for 
which  his  art  found  a  cure  in  the  very  crisis  of 
her  distemper  ;  but  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on 
these  silly  rumours,  which  are  below  the  digni- 
ty of  this  history,  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Mrs 
Jemima  did  not  come  empty-handed  to  the  Doc- 
tor, and  that,  fully  conscious  of  this,  she  had 
too  much  sense  of  her  own  dignity  to  give  up 
her  right  and  title  for  indulging  herself  in  those 
innocent  habits  and  recreations  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  her  state  of  celibacy,  par- 
ticularly that  of  applying  to  a  certain  specific 
against  qualms  and  tremors,  which  she  kept  at 
hand,  within  the  precincts  of  her  own  closet ; 
and  though  the  said  specific  was  not  a  medicine 
to  be  found  upon  Zachary's  file,  nor  what  per- 
haps he  would  have  taken  on  himself  to  recom- 
mend, yet  long  practice  had  so  reconciled  her  to 
the  use  of  it,  that  her  constitution  seemed  now 
to  call  for  it,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  she  had 
strong  reasons  for  preferring  it  to  everything 
the  Materia  Medica  could  offer  in  its  stead. 

Now  it  so  chanced,  that  Mrs  Cawdle,  in  her 
spouse's  absence,  had  cheered  her  heart  with  a 
comforting  portion  of  this  specific,  and  in  the 
moment  of  her  good  man's  arrival  was,  by  the 
operation  of  the  aforesaid  dose,  fast  locked  in 
the  arms  of  Somnus.  All  this  was  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  Zachary  at  the  first  glance,  who 
thereupon  contentedly  betook  himself  to  the  ca- 
bin, like  a  Dutchman  when  he  smells  a  storm,  and 
quietly  turned  into  his  solitary  crib,  a  resource 
which  he  kept  in  petto  for  these  and  other  oc- 
casions incidental  to  his  profession. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  Saint  not  sober. 

The  domestics  of  the  family,  into  which 
Henry  had  now  entered,  consisted  of  an  ancient 
matron,  Bridget  by  name,  who  officiated  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Susan  May,  daughter  of  a  widow- 
woman,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  wait- 
ed upon  the  person  of  Mrs  Cawdle.  Dr  Zacha- 
ry had  recommended  Henry  so  strongly  to  the 
care  and  good  graces  of  these  kind  creatures, 
that  they  received  him  very  courteously,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  kitchen  with  much  hos- 
pitality. Bridget  had  recollected  a  cold  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  that  was  standing  idle  in  the  cup- 
board, and  Susan  had  put  a  fresh  faggot  on  the 
fire,  where  she  was  boiling  the  water  for  her 
mistress's  tea.  By  the  light  of  a  cheerful  blaze, 
she  had  now  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring 
the  young  stranger  with  more  accuracy  than  hi- 
therto she  had  been  able  to  dd ;  when,  having 
scanned  him  over  with  an  eye  that  betokened 
something  more  than  pity,  gently  stroking  her 
hand  over  his  head,  she  gave  a  sigh,  and  said — • 
Alas  !  poor  fellow,  thou  art  cold  and  hungry, 
I'll  engage  for  thee  ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
other  questions,  which  Henry  either  answered 
or  evaded,  as  he  thought  fit.  She  now  filled  out 
a  basin  of  tea,  and  repaired  with  it  to  her  mis- 
tress in  the  parlour. 

Susan,  who  was  not  bred  in  the  school  of 
Harpocrates,  waked  her  mistress  from  her  slum- 
bers, by  the  noise  she  made  upon  entering  the 
room ;  whereupon  Jemima  accosted  her  as  fol- 
lows :  Why,  what  the  devil,  wench,  will  you 
never  be  taught  to  open  a  door  softly  ?  Do  you 
consider,  mawkin,  the  wretched  state  of  my  poor 
tortured  nerves,  trembling,  quivering,  tingling, 
all  over  me,  at  every  shock  you  give  them  ?  Do 
you  see  the  quandary  you  have  thrown  me  into  ? 
Then  you  tread  as  heavy  as  a  cart-horse,  and 
bawl  so  loud,  that  my  brain  splits  with  every 
word  you  speak. 

But  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  yet,  cried  Su- 
san ;  and  here's  your  tea,  so  pray  drink  it,  and 
compose  yourself. 

Compose  myself,  child  !  replied  the  mistress, 
in  a  softer  tone ;  I  don't  expect  I  shall  compose 
myself  sufficiently  this  night  to  be  able  to  reach 
my  bed-room  without  help  ;  I  perceive  I  am  re- 
lapsing into  mv  old  tremors.  Mercy  upon  me, 
how  my  hand  shakes  !  Indeed  and  indeed,  my 
good  girl,  you  must  be  cautious  not  to  flutter 
me  when  1  am  in  this  way. 

She  now  took  the  tea,  and  while  she  was  sip- 
ping it,  her  waiting-woman  began  to  tell  her 
about  the  Doctor's  accident,  and  how  he  was 
rescued  from  the  teeth  of  the  miller's  dog,  which 
in  Susan's  narrative  made  aa  tremendous  a  fi- 
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gure  as  an  Abyssinian  hyaena;  that  good-natured 
girl  having  coloured  her  description  of  her  mas- 
ter's danger  to  the  height,  that  she  might  set  off 
the  heroism  of  Henry  to  the  greater  advantage. 

The  sedative  beverage  having  in  some  degree 
allayed  the  trembling  of  Jemima's  nerves,  she 
made  many  pious  apostrophes  upon  the  Doctor's 
escape,  which  she  hoped  would  be  a  warning 
call  upon  him  to  repentance,  and  a  better  life  ; 
she  bewailed  the  reprobate  state  he  was  in  ;  and 
candidly  observed,  that  as  he  led  the  life  of  a 
heathen,  she  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
had  he  perished  by  the  teeth  of  a  dog.  In  the 
meantime,  she  hinted  her  astonishment  in  pret- 
ty strong  terms,  that  he  could  have  the  assu- 
rance to  bring  a  strange  fellow  into  her  family, 
picked  up  at  random,  without  consulting  her 
opinion  and  approbation  in  the  first  place. — To 
this  Susan  replied,  A  strange  fellow  do  you  call 
him,  madam  !  You  would  not  say  so,  if  you  saw 
him  ;  notwithstanding  his  poor  apparel,  I'll  be 
further  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman  born  ;  ay,  and 
the  handsomest,  in  my  opinion,  that  ever  I  set 
eyes  on. 

What  tell  you  me  of  handsome  !  exclaimed 
the  mistress  ;  is  he  holy,  humble,  devout  ? 

He  was  wet  and  hungry,  replied  Susan,  so 
we  warmed  him  and  fed  him,  that's  all  I  know 
of  the  matter  ;  as  for  the  rest,  it's  no  concern  of 
mine ;  I  only  did  by  him  as  I  would  be  done 
by  in  the  like  case. — This  said,  Susan  left  the 
room  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

This  good  lady,  who  properly  put  so  high  a 
value  upon  the  piety  of  a  servant,  and  so  slight 
a  one  upon  his  person,  had  in  times  past  led  a 
course  of  life  not  perfectly  reconcilable  to  the 
rules  and  doctrines  of  that  religion,  which  is 
preached  by  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church ;  and  being  naturally  indisposed  to  hear 
of  failings,  which  it  was  inconvenient  to  her  to 
dismiss  and  repent  of,  she  determined  no  longer 
to  be  annoyed  with  their  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions, and,  striking  out  of  the  regular  road,  took 
a  shorter  course  for  quieting  her  conscience, 
without  disturbing  her  enjoyments.  By  this  new 
method  of  compounding  for  defaults  in  practice, 
through  the  help  of  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
glowing  enthusiasm,  Jemima  had  fairly  brought 
all  past  reckonings  to  a  balance,  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  a  mental  salvo  in  reserve  against  fu- 
ture ones.  She  was  correct  in  all  small  matters 
of  form,  regular  at  her  love-feasts,  dealt  the  kiss 
of  peace  with  a  fervency  most  edifying,  washed 
the  dirty  feet  of  the  brethren,  had  a  pious  re- 
verence for  salt,  and  as  zealous  a  detestation  for 
blood-puddings,  as  any  saint  in  the  sect,  of 
which  she  stood  forth  a  bright  and  shining  ex- 
ample, professing  to  believe  every  mystery  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  fulfilling  no  one  moral 
duty  which  the  Scriptures  teach. 

She  was  now  exactly  in  that  state  of  fermen- 
tation, when  the  spirit  was  most  apt  to  boil 
over ;  and  having  understood  just  so  much  from 


Susan's  report,  of  Henry's  youth  and  simplici- 
ty, as  suggested  to  her  an  occasion  for  making 
a  display  of  her  zeal,  she  began  to  arrange  her 
thoughts  in  the  best  order  she  could  for  the  un- 
dertaking. Having  thrown  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  and  shut  her  eyes  to  assist  meditation,  she 
had  nearly  fallen  into  another  doze  from  the  so- 
porific effects  of  intense  thinking,  wnen,  having 
raised  herself  upright  in  her  seat,  and  being 
seized  at  the  moment  with  a  swimming  in  her 
head,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  motion,  a  huge 
pyramid  of  gauze,  which  by  her  late  recumbent 
posture  was  thrust  forward  out  of  its  place, 
came  in  contact  with  the  candle,  and  immedi- 
ately caught  fire.  Her  screams  in  one  instant 
brought  Henry  to  her  assistance,  who  so  nimbly 
rescued  her  from  her  danger,  that  her  cap  was 
off  and  extinguished  before  one  hair  of  her  head 
had  been  singed  by  the  flame. 

When  her  terror  had  subsided,  Mrs  Cawdle 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  person  of  her  deliverer. 
The  alarm  had  perfectly  dissipated  her  somno- 
lency, and  in  great  part  even  the  cause  of  it. 
The  ideas  that  had  floated  in  her  brain,  and  on 
which  she  had  been  pondering,  lost  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  enthusiasm  began  to  give  way 
to  impressions  of  a  different  sort ;  she  had  no 
longer  any  wish  to  make  a  saint  of  one,  who 
seemed  to  her  already  to  be  an  angel.  As  the 
traveller,  whose  eye  has  been  jaded  with  long 
dwelling  on  the  loathsome  fens  of  Essex,  feels 
unspeakable  recreation,  when,  having  crossed 
the  Thames,  he  mounts  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Kent,  and  thence  contemplates  nature  in  her 
fairest  shape — such  was  the  delightful  sensation 
Jemima  now  experienced,  whilst  she  gazed  upon 
Henry,  and  compared  his  animated  and  grace- 
ful form  with  the  listless  and  mis-shapen  lump, 
that  the  fat  partner  of  her  heart  presented  daily 
and  hourly  to  her  weary  sight.  He  had  his 
hand  upon  the  door,  so  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  when,  with  an  eager  accent,  she  called  out 
to  him  to  stop  ;  then  bidding  him  shut  the  door, 
she  began  as  follows  : — 

You  are  the  young  person,  I  presume,  whom 
the  Doctor  has  taken  into  his  family,  and  your 
name  is  Henry  ?  You  give  a  good  sample  of  your 
services,  Henry,  not  only  in  the  care  you  had 
of  your  wretched  master  in  his  fall,  but  no  less 
so  in  the  attention  you  have  now  shewn  to  me 
in  my  alarm  ;  in  short,  between  fire  and  water, 
you  have  been  fully  employed  this  day  in  the 
rescue  of  us  both  in  our  turns,  and  you  well 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  your  performances. 

I  am  amply  rewarded,  replied  Henry,  by 
your  kind  acceptance  of  my  duty  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  by  my  master's  liberality,  who 
gave  me  as  much  as  I  have  occasion  for,  and 
more  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Your  master,  indeed  !  cried  Jemima ;  your 
master  knows  neither  how  to  rate  your  services, 
nor  to  reward  you  for  them  ;  I'll  engage  he  has 
hired  you  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  beat  the 
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filthy  mortar,  and  do  the  dirty  work  In  his 
dirty  shop :  hut  you  shall  do  no  such  thing ; 
you  shall  wait  upon  me  ;  I  will  take  you  to  my- 
self. With  me  your  work  will  be  easy  and 
your  life  happy ;  with  him  you  will  be  a  drudge 
and  the  lackey  of  a  drudge ;  for  his  very  shop- 
man, the  old  Highlander,  will  make  you  fetch 
and  carry  on  his  scrubby  errands :  from  me  you 
will  hear  none  but  pious  and  edifying  conversa- 
tion ;  from  them,  nothing  but  balderdash  and 
blasphemy  in  an  outlandish  dialect :  of  me  you 
will  gain  good  instruction ;  they  will  lead  you 
to  your  ruin,  and  render  you,  in  the  end,  what 
they  are  themselves,  lost  souls  in  a  state  of  re- 
probation, and  totally  cast  out  from  the  lot  of 
the  righteous. 

Heaven  forbid !  quoth  Henry. 

Don't  say  so,  don't  say  so,  resumed  the  saint ; 
don't  shock  my  ears  with  a  single  word  in  their 
favour  :  true  zeal  feels  no  pity  for  the  wicked. 

Not  pity  them !  exclaimed  the  youth  with 
eagerness ;  I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to 
pity  the  devil  himself. 

The  devil  you  could !  cried  the  saint,  with 
horror  in  her  countenance ;  from  what  part  of 
the  world  are  you  come  ?  who  are  your  unhap- 
py parents  ?  and  in  what  anti-christian  princi- 
ples have  you  been  educated  ?  Pity  them,  in- 
deed !  No,  no,  that  were  a  sin  as  heinous  as 
what  they  commit ;  but  the  elect  cannot  sin, 
and  consequently  have  no  pity  for  sinners. 

I  beg  pardon  for  my  boldness,  madam,  re- 
plied Henry ;  but  if  this  be  so,  I  must  take 
leave  to  dissent  from  the  elect. — This  said,  he 
quitted  the  room,  and  left  the  inebriated  zealot 
to  digest  his  doctrine  as  she  could. 


CHAP.  VII. 

A  timely  Rescue. 

The  next  morning  Henry  arose  with  the 
lark,  and  finding  nobody  stirring  within  doors, 
went  into  the  garden,  and  there  began  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  reforming  the  borders,  that  were 
in  a  very  neglected  condition.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  occupied,  he  observed  a  tall  stout  man, 
whose  swaggering  gait  and  important  air  bespoke 
him  a  person  of  some  authority,  coming  across 
the  adjoining  field,  and  making  directly  for  a 
little  wicket  in  the  garden  hedge,  that  commu- 
nicated with  the  said  field.  Here  he  was  no 
sooner  arrived  than,  discovering  Henry,  he  stopt 
short,  and  in  an  angry  tone  demanded,  Who 
are  you,  sir,  and  why  are  you  at  work  in  this 
garden  ?  \ 

Because  I  am  servant  to  the  owner  of  it, 
Henry  replied,  and  have  nothing  else  just  now 
to  employ  myself  about. 

If  you  are  servant  to  the  owner,  said  he,  be- 
take yourself  to  his  shop,  and  tell  Kinloch  to 


send  the  medicines  to  my  house,  that  are  order- 
ed to  be  made  up. 

And  to  whose  direction  must  they  be  address- 
ed ? 

My  name  is  Blachford  \  you  must  be  new 
in  these  parts,  not  to  know  me. 

I  am  a  stranger,  it  is  true,  in  this  place,  re- 
joined Henry,  and  have  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing you ;  but  I  shall  obey  your  commands. 

After  a  few  minutes  Henry,  finding  nobody 
up  in  the  house,  and  the  shop-door  locked,  re- 
turned to  make  report  to  his  sender,  who  was 
now  standing  close  under  the  eaves,  in  earnest 
conversation,  as  it  seemed,  with  somebody  at  a 
window  :  the  casement  was  quickly  shut  upon 
his  appearance,  but  not  so  nimbly  as  to  prevent 
his  discovering  to  a  certainty  that  Susan  was  the 
party  to  whom  Blachford's  conversation  was 
addressed. 

The  look  that  gentleman  now  bestowed  upon 
Henry,  gave  him  sufficiently  to  understand  how 
unwelcome  his  company  was  ;  and  before  he 
could  well  explain  the  reason  of  his  sudden  re- 
turn, Blachford's  rage  had  burst  forth  both  in 
words  and  actions,  so  far  at  least  as  his  courage 
suffered  him  to  proceed,  by  brandishing  his  cane 
in  a  threatening  manner,  and  telling  him  to  be 
gone  from  his  sight,  for  he  perceived  he  was  a 
very  impertinent  prying  fellow,  and  would  h^ave 
nothing  to  say  to  him ;  And  depend  upon  it,  add- 
ed he,  I  will  have  my  eye  upon  you ;  if  I  catch 
you  tripping,  and  once  lay  my  hands  upon  you, 
you  shan't  easily  get  out  of  them. 

With  these  words,  which  Henry  answered 
only  with  a  look  of  firm  undaunted  innocence, 
Blachford  strode  away,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight :  the  casement  was  then  opened,  and  Su- 
san in  a  low  voice  desired  him  to  come  into  the 
house,  for  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  As  soon 
as  they  met,  she  began  with  some  degree  of  em- 
barrassment to  apologize  for  appearances.  She 
told  him  Mr  Blachford  was  a  very  rich  gentle- 
man, lived  in  a  handsome  house  near  at  hand, 
and  was  very  kind  to  her  mother,  an  aged  widow, 
who  inhabited  a  small  cottage  close  to  his  gate  ; 
that  the  occasion  of  her  speaking  to  him  from 
the  window,  was  simply  to  thank  him  for  some 
favours  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  mother ;  she 
hoped  that  Henry  had  said  nothing  to  give  him 
offence,  for  that  he  was  a  proud  man,  and  would 
not  put  up  with  an  affront  from  anybody,  much 
less  from  his  inferiors :  moreover  he  was  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  and  dealt  so  rigidly  with  those 
that  came  under  his  hands,  that  all  the  parish 
and  neighbourhood  round  about  stood  in  fear 
and  terror  of  him. 

He  may  be  a  justice,  replied  Henry,  but  I'll 
take  upon  me  to  say  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  As 
to  his  business  with  ycu,  Susan,  or  yours  with 
him,  trust  me  I  am  not  curious  to  be  informed 
of  it :  it  was  mere  chance  and  accident  threw 
me  in  the  way  to  interrupt  it,  which  if  I  have 
done  to  your  detriment  or  regret,  I  am  heartily 
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sorry  for  it.  As  for  his  blustering  and  threaten- 
ing, I  fear  him  not,  neither  did  I  provoke  him 
by  any  language  improper  for  me  to  make  use 
of  to  a  person  of  his  sort :  I  was  as  humble  to- 
wards him,  as  becomes  any  one  human  creature 
to  be  to  another  in  the  like  circumstances.  I  re- 
spect him,  however,  for  being  kind  to  your  mo- 
ther ;  I  only  hope  it  is  pure  kindness,  and  that 
he  does  not  look  for  it  to  be  repaid  by  any  sa- 
crifices from  you  ;  whilst  you  make  no  other  ac- 
knowledgments than  you  can  convey  to  him 
from  a  window,  all  will  be  well 

This  was  pointed  with  a  certain  expression 
of  look  and  accent,  that  brought  the  blushes  in- 
to Susan's  cheeks.  She  hoped  she  could  not  be 
suspected  of  favouring  such  a  great,  black,  ugly 
thing  as  his  worship,  and  an  old  fellow  into  the 
bargain ;  she  trusted  she  understood  herself 
better,  than  to  give  her  company  where  she 
could  not  bestow  her  liking ;  in  saying  which, 
she  conveyed  a  glance  to  Henry's  eyes,  which 
simplicity  itself  could  not  fail  to  decipher,  and 
nothing  less  than  predetermined  virtue  could  be 
able  to  encounter ;  for,  without  attempting  de- 
scriptions, which  we  do  not  wish  to  engage  in, 
we  desire  the  reader  to  take  it  on  our  word,  that 
the  aforesaid  Susan  May,  in  form  and  feature, 
was  positively  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ob- 
jects, that  strong  passion  and  weak  resolution 
could  possibly  come  in  contact  with  ;  she  had 
health,  youth,  and  beauty,  to  allure  desire,  and 
tell-tale  eyes,  that  threw  out  signals  of  encou- 
ragement to  hope. 

Upon  my  word,  Henry,  said  she,  you  are 
very  considerate  of  my  reputation,  which  is 
more  than  I  should  have  expected  from  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  like  you,  who,  I  dare  say, 
have  sly  sins  enough  of  your  own  to  answer  for ; 
but,  to  tell  you  the  truth  in  one  word,  there  is 
not  a  being  upon  earth  I  so  abominate  as  that 
surly  brute  Justice  Blachford :  I  believe  he  is 
as  base  in  heart  as  he  is  black  in  person ;  there- 
fore, with  your  leave,  we  will  put  him  aside, 
and  talk  of  something  that  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. What  have  you  done  to  my  drunken 
dame,  I  would  fain  know,  that  has  set  her  in 
such  a  tantarum  ?  There  was  she,  foaming  and 
fretting  after  you  had  been  with  her,  like  a  mad 
thing :  surely  you  did  not  put  on  that  preach- 
ing face  to  her,  as  you  did  just  now  to  me? 
You'llnever  have  amoment's  quiet  inthishouse, 
if  you  don't  keep  well  with  the  tipsy  shrew  that 
rules  it :  she'll  ferret  you  out  in  a  twinkling, 
take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  thwart  her,  and  it 
is  not  the  Doctor  that  can  save  you ;  but  if  you'll 
coax  and  humour  her,  you  may  pass  your  time 
to  your  heart's  content ;  and  for  my  share,  short 
as  our  acquaintance  has  been,  so  much  am  I 
prejudiced  in  your  favour,  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
contribute  to  your  happiness,  be  assured  no- 
thing in  my  power  shall  be  wanting  to  make 
your  life  pleasant  whilst  we  are  together. 

It  was  a  look,  a  smile,  a  gentle  pressure  of 


his  hand  in  hers,  whilst  she  uttered  these  words* 
that  gave  them  a  grace  and  energy,  which  but 
for  these  accompaniments  had  not  belonged  to 
them.  Susan,  though  not  eloquent,  possessed 
the  orator's  best  attribute  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  in  her  action  she  was  irresistible.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  to  call  it  Henry's  good  or  evil 
genius,  that  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  old 
Bridget,  to  draw  him  off  to  his  master  in  his 
bed-chamber.  He  had  begun  a  stammering 
kind  of  acknowledgment  to  Susan,  that  meant 
to  convey  something  between  courtesy  and  cau- 
tion, but  expressed  neither  one  nor  the  other 
distinctly,  when  the  plea  of  duty  helped  him 
out  of  the  dilemma  for  this  turn,  bu  t  left  a  me- 
mento behind  it,  plainly  intimating  that  flight 
was  his  best  defence  against  such  weapons  as 
nature  had  bestowed  on  Susan :  she,  in  the 
meantime,  was  not  slow  to  discover,  both  where 
his  weakness  lay,  and  in  what  her  own  strength 
consisted ;  what  he  could  not  term  victory  on 
his  part,  she  had  no  right  to  consider  as  a  defeat 
on  hers  :  chance  had  broken  up  the  conference  ; 
opportunity  could  not  be  wanting  to  renew  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  sudden  Attack  upon  an  unguarded  Conscience. 

When  Henry  entered  the  Doctor's  chamber, 
he  found  him  still  between  the  blankets,  where 
he  had  provoked  so  copious  a  perspiration,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  but  he  had  paid  interest 
through  his  pores  for  every  drop  of  water  he  had 
borrowed  by  his  throat  in  the  encounter  with 
the  duck.  Instead  of  giving  a  straight  answer 
to  Henry's  inquiries,  he  began  to  hold  forth  a 
learned  lecture,  upon  the  use  and  efficacy  of  su- 
dorifics,  reprobating  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
vulgar  error  of  pouring  in  hot  liquors  upon  cold 
stomachs,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  diabo- 
lical practice,  and  little  better  than  slow  poison, 
just  then  forgetting  the  glass  of  brandy  at  the 
miller's.  In  the  course  of  this  harangue,  he  in- 
stanced the  bad  habit  of  Mrs  Cawdle  as  a  case  in 
oint,  who,  he  roundly  asserted,  was  dramming 
erself  out  of  the  world ;  adding/with  an  oath, 
that  if  Jemima  was  a  saint,  he  would  be  bold  to  say 
she  was  the  most  drunken  saint  in  the  calendar. 

Observing  that  Henry  made  no  reply  to  this, 
except  by  a  significant  shake  of  his  head,  he 
added,  Well,  well,  you  are  a  discreet  lad,  I  per- 
ceive, and  know  how  to  hold  your  tongue  upon 
occasion,  but  I'll  bet  a  good  wager  she  has  been 
preaching  to  you  over  her  cups :  it  is  always 
the  case  when  the  spirit  flies  up  into  her  head  ; 
but  don't  let  her  make  a  fool  of  you ;  one  saint 
in  a  family  is  one  too  many  :  mind  your  busi- 
ness, ply  the  mortar,  and  leave  religion  to  those 
who  get  their  living  by  it :  you  and  I,  my  lad, 
have  something  else  to  think  of. 
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I  hope,  replied  Henry,  I  can  mind  my  busi- 
ness without  neglecting  my  religion. 

Hark  ye,  child,  cried  Zachary,  you  talk  like  an 
ignoramus,  if  you  suppose  that  we  of  the  faculty 
can  have  any  other  religion  than  to  take  care 
of  the  health  and  constitution  of  our  patients. 
Every  man  in  his  own  way  ;  the  parson  for  the 
soul,  the  physician  for  the  body.  What  have 
we  to  do  in  a  church,  whilst  there  is  one  man 
under  our  care  in  a  sick-bed  ?  why,  it  were  a 
shame  for  any  of  us  to  be  seen  there ;  it  is  all 
one  as  to  confess  that  we  are  totally  cut  out  of 
our  practice  ;  and  to  do  my  brethren  justice,  I 
must  confess  they  seldom,  if  ever,  come  into  a 
church  but  with  a  view  of  being  called  out  of  it : 
but  that  is  a  stale  trick,  and  begins  to  be  blown 
upon,  so  that  every  gentleman  of  character  m 
the  profession,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  thought 
a  mountebank  and  a  quack,  never  lets  himself 
be  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  church,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  should  chance  to  follow  the  corpse  of  a 
customer  thither. 

And  when  his  own  corpse  is  carried  thither 
to  its  last  home,  said  Henry,  what  will  become 
of  him  then  ?  ^ 

Heh  !  how  !  what  is  that  you  say  ?  demanded 
Zachary,  starting  up  in  his  bed. 

I  say,  sir,  under  favour,  that  I  am  little  able 
to  argue  with  a  person  of  your  science ;  but  I 
must  think  this  a  very  serious  question,  and 
what  every  one  of  us  ought  to  put  to  ourselves  in 
good  time.  Can  any  man  expect  to  find  pardon 
after  death,  who  has  done  God  no  service  when 
alive  ?  .  _ 

What  are  you  talking  about  ?  cried  the  Doc- 
tor :  I  tell  you,  child,  that  I,  Zachary  Cawdle, 
with  these  very  hands,  have  ushered  two  thou- 
sand living  souls  into  the  world ;  and  do  you 
call  that  doing  God  no  service  ?  How  many 
others  I  may  have  stopt  from  going  out  of  it,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  successful  practice,  the 
Lord  above  only  knows,  I  have  kept  no  account 
of  them.  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  make  any 
comparison  between  such  a  man  as  I  am,  and 
an  idle  fellow  in  creation,  who  does  nothing  but 
preach  and  pray  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me,  replied  Henry,  to  offer  at 
any  comparison  between  professions,  which  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  of ;  but,  as  I  presume  a 
good  Christian  is  the  greatest  character  a  man 
can  have,  I  humbly  conceive  a  good  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  God's  word  to  be  no  man's  infe- 
rior. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  rejoined  Zachary,  I  have 
had  the  handling  of  their  carcases  in  my  time, 
and  have  found  some  rotten  wethers  amongst 
the  flock,  that  would  hardly  bear  the  touch  : 
but  I  perceive,  young  man,  you  have  got  a  twang 
of  the  conventicle  about  you,  and  will  forfeit  my 
ears  if  you  have  not  been  canting  with  that 
boozy  babe  of  grace  my  wife.  But  I  tell  you  at 
a  word  I  will  have  no  saints  in  my  service  :  I 
did  not  hire  you  to  sing  psalms  ;  if  you  do  it  as 


well  as  King  David,  it  k  no  recommendation  to 
me ;  I  told  you  so  at  first ;  and  as  to  your  talk- 
ing to  me  about  the  other  world,  I  forbid  you 
ever  to  name  it  to  me  again  ;  'tis  a  subject  that 
always  hips  me  when  I  hear  of  it. 

I  believe  I  have  already  hinted  that  Zachary 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  the  irascible,  and  as 
he  had  now  started  a  topic  that  was  apt  to  give 
certain  twitches  to  his  conscience,  which  were 
not  over  pleasant  in  their  operation,  he  had 
flounced  and  floundered  about  at  such  a  rate  in 
his  bed,  whilst  this  busy  intermeddler  was  at 
work,  that  he  had  by  this  time  effectually  re- 
pelled the  perspiration,  and  began  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  certain  symptomatic  innuendoes,  that  ar- 
gued an  intention  in  Nature  to  make  a  sudden 
turn  from  hot  to  cold,  and  in  one  of  her  freaks 
and  fits  of  variety  treat  him  with  a  taste  of  the 
other  extreme.  His  teeth  now  began  to  make 
music,  his  spirits  sunk,  and  he  huddled  up  his 
head  in  the  bed-clothes,  sighing  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  as  well  knowing,  by  the  tuning 
of  the  instruments  beforehand,  what  the  full  con- 
cert would  be  when  it  struck  up  in  earnest. 

The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  exclaimed 
poor  Zachary  ;  what  is  going  forward  now  ?  I 
was  as  well  but  now  as  heart  could  wish ;  I 
thought  no  more  of  being  taken  so  suddenly 
than  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  never  trust  me,  but 
I  shake  from  head  to  foot ;  I  can't  stand  it,  po- 
sitively I  can't  stand  it,  if  I  am  to  be  seized  in 
this  manner.  I  know  my  own  constitution  to  a 
tittle ;  I'm  a  plethoric  man,  the  worst  subject 
in  nature  for  an  ague  and  fever  :  Doctor  Dou- 
blechin  went  out  of  the  world  in  the  same  way ; 
he  took  a  short  leave  and  was  off ;  'tis  a  lost 
case,  Henry ;  'tis  all  up  with  your  poor  master, 
if  I  can't  drive  the  foe  out  of  one  door  or  the 
other  before  he  gets  footing  in  the  house.  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  put  your  hand  in  my  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  give  me  a  small  paper  in  a  blue 
wrapper,  which  you'll  find  there  ;  it  contains  a 
medicine  which  I  never  administer  to  my  pa- 
tients, because  I  scorn  to  go  out  of  the  regular 
practice  with  my  friends ;  but  when  a  man's 
own  life  is  at  stake,  there  is  no  joke  in  dallying : 
Doctor  James  must  do  the  job,  or  I  must  beat 
a  hasty  march  out  of  this  world,  and  be  gone. 

Henry  gave  him  the  paper  and  some  warm 
liquid,  in  which  he  mixed  the  life-restoring  dose, 
and  swallowed  it,  giving  order  for  some  barley- 
water  to  be  made,  and  other  fit  preparations  for 
its  operation. 

No  sooner  had  his  attendant  left  the  chamber, 
than  Zachary,  now  alone  and  at  leisure  for  me- 
ditation, began  to  entertain  serious  apprehen- 
sions for  the  consequences  of  this  sudden  attack. 
The  rapid  progress  of  a  fever  in  better  constitu- 
tions than  his  own  he  had  frequently  been  a 
witness  to  ;  it  was  an  enemy  whose  strength  he 
had  fully  experienced,  having' baffled  him  over 
and  over ;  death  was  a  consummation,  which  in 
his  own  case  was  devoutly  to  be  dreaded,  though 
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he  could  contemplate  it  with  all  due  serenity  in 
the  case  of  others  ;  the  flippant  and  contemptu- 
ous style,  in  which  he  had  just  then  been  talk- 
ing of  the  duties  of  religion,  recoiled  upon  his 
thoughts  so  strongly,  that  his  present  sudden 
and  unexpected  attack  struck  his  conscience  as 
a  judgment,  and  most  heartily  did  he  wish  he 
could  recall  what  he  had  been  saying  to  Henry ; 
in  the  meantime,  the  cold  fit  shook  him  worse 
and  worse,  whilst  the  active  medicine  ran  through 
his  veins  with  awful  omens  of  a  crisis  coming 
on ;  he  knew  too  well  that  the  battle  between 
death  and  him  must  be  a  close  one  and  a  short 
one,  for,  alas  !  he  was  too  fat  for  flight,  and  too 
fair  a  butt  for  such  a  marksman  not  to  hit.  Va- 
nity might  have  held  him  up  in  the  presence  of 
a  second  person,  but  he  could  not  impose  upon 
himself ;  and,  after  a  deep  sigh,  he  broke  forth 
into  the  following  melancholy  soliloquy : — What 
poor  miserable  mortals  are  we,  who  cannot  fore- 
see what  may  befall  us  for  a  moment  to  come  ! 
Here  am  I  shivering  and  shaking,  and  perhaps 
upon  the  bed  of  death,  whereas  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  I  thought  no  more  of  death  than  I  did 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  But,  to  be  sure,  when  a 
man  is  in  perfect  health,  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
keep  such  dull  thoughts  out  of  his  head ;  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  one  should  be  musing  and 
pondering  upon  the  other  world,  when  one  sees 
no  present  chance  of  going  thither ;  whilst  things 
are  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think 
about  them.  Ah  !  poor  Zachary,  thou  hast  en- 
joyed a  brave  state  of  health,  and  kept  a  merry 
heart,  till  this  sad  moment ;  but  art  thou  not  an 
ass  and  a  blockhead,  not  to  recollect  that  all  flesh 
is  mortal  ?  Hast  thou  not  had  dealings  enough 
with  Death  to  be  aware  of  his  slippery  tricks  ? 
How  many  hundred  times  has  he  made  a  fool 
and  a  false  prophet  of  thee,  by  snapping  up  thy 
patients  in  a  twinkling,  when  thou,  silly  Doctor, 
wast  hugging  thyself  in  the  credit  of  a  cure, 
and  hadst  pronounced  them  out  of  danger  ?  And 
why,  above  all  things,  should  I  be  vapouring 
with  this  poor  lad,  and  shewing  off  my  courage 
at  the  expense  of  religion,  which  is  about  as  wise 
a  thing  to  do,  as  it  would  be  to  pluck  a  sleeping 
bear  by  the  beard  ?  I  know  my  wife  to  be  a  slut 
and  a  sot,  and  no  more  of  a  saint  than  Judas 
Iscariot ;  but  what  then  ?  Because  she  professes 
more  faith  than  she  has,  why  should  I  make  a 
boast  of  believing  less  than  I  do  ?  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !  nobody  knows  how  soon  he 
may  be  called  away ;  and  what  a  misfortune 
would  it  be  to  be  taken  off  just  in  the  flush  and 
flower  of  my  business  !  If  it  would  please  God 
to  take  my  wife  first,  it  would  be  some  com- 
fort :  I  might  then  lead  a  quiet  life,  leave  off 
practice,  and  begin  to  think  seriously  of  my  lat- 
ter end ;  but,  alas-a-day  !  I  have  now  so  many 
customers  dying  upon  my  hands,  that  I  cannot 
in  conscience  neglect  their  affairs  to  look  after 
my  own.  Of  a  certain,  death  is  a  serious  thing 
at  the  best,  and  I  have  always  looked  grave  at 


the  funeral  of  a  patient ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be 
one's  own  case,  it  is  interesting  indeed ! — Zooks ! 
what  a  twinge  in  the  bowels  was  there  !  Ay,  ay, 
I  feel  it  at  work ;  the  powder  begins  to  stir ; 
'tis  all  for  the  best ;  the  enemy  is  shifting  his 
quarters.  How  many  people  might  I  have  cured 
with  this  drug,  if  1  had  not  had  too  much  ho- 
nour to  dabble  in  quack  medicines  !  If  I  can 
but  shake  off  this  fit  at  once  and  get  well,  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  to  turn  over  these  thoughts 
at  my  leisure. 

He  now  applied  himself  lustily  to  the  bell  at 
his  bed's  head,  for  reasons  that  argued  the  ne- 
cessity of  dispatch.  Old  Bridget  heard  the  sum- 
mons, but  was  not  in  the  same  necessity  to  obey 
it ;  when,  at  last,  she  presented  herself  at  the 
door,  the  Doctor,  whose  anger  had  been  up  long 
before  she  was,  greeted  her  with  a  salutation  not 
very  courtly,  demanding  why  she  would  hobble 
up  stairs  so  slowly,  when  she  might  well  con- 
ceive what  a  hurry  he  was  in. — Well,  said  she, 
and  now  your  hurry  is  over,  what  is  it  you 
want  ? 

Barley-water  and  a  bucket,  cried  Zachary,  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  for  a  greater  turmoil  than  is 
now  in  my  stomach  the  duck  herself  could  not 
make,  if  I  had  swallowed  her  alive  when  she  flew 
out  of  the  bank  and  soused  me  in  the  brook. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Doctors  differ. 

There  was  an  old  Scotchman,  Alexander  Kin- 
loch  by  name,  who  officiated  in  the  like  capaci- 
ty under  Doctor  Cawdle,  as  Whackum  did  un- 
der SidropheL  The  care  of  the  poorer  patients, 
in  general,  devolved  upon  this  deputy-doctor, 
who,  being  an  old  limb  of  the  faculty,  was  be- 
come so  stubborn  withal,  that  it  seemed  a  point 
with  him  in  practice  constantly  to  take  any  road 
but  that  which  he  conceived  his  principal  would 
pursue.  No  sooner  had  he  been  informed  by 
Henry  of  his  master's  situation,  and  the  medi- 
cine he  had  administered  to  himself,  than,  ha- 
ving taken  two  or  three  hasty  strides  about  the 
shop,  as  if  to  give  vent  to  his  choler,  he  snatch- 
ed down  an  old  plaid  night-gown,  which  hung 
upon  a  peg,  and  having  girt  it  round  his  loins 
with  a  green  worsted  sash,  over  a  black  cloth 
waistcoat,  to  which  he  had  stript  himself  for  his 
work,  he  bade  Henry  look  to  the  shop,  and  im- 
mediately ascended  the  stairs  to  the  chamber  of 
the  invalid. 

If  Death  had  been  disposed  to  have  compli- 
mented Zachary  with  a  visit,  I  question  if  he 
could  have  taken  a  better  figure  for  his  purpose 
than  what  Alexander  now  presented  to  the  sick 
man's  view,  standing  at  the  feet  of  his  truckle- 
bed,  arrayed  in  his  rusty  plaid,  tall,  squalid,  be- 
grimed with  the  dust  of  the  mortar,  a  perfect 
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skeleton  with  the  skin  on,  and  staring  upon  him 
with  two  lack-lustre  eyes,  that  seemed  buried 
in  their  bony  sockets.  A  stronger  contrast  could 
hardly  be  found  in  human  nature  than  might 
here  be  seen  between  master  and  man ;  Zachary 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  rotun- 
dity of  figure,  which,  though  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  as  now  displayed,  lost  little,  if  anything 
at  all,  of  its  perpendicular  elevation  from  a  given 
plane ;  Alexander,  when  erect  upon  his  feet,  be- 
ing in  the  proportion  of  a  foot  to  an  inch  in  point 
of  altitude,  when  compared  with  the  aforesaid 
Alexander  extended  on  his  back ;  in  few  words, 
the  one  stood  in  like  relation  to  the  other,  as  the 
epiggot  does  to  the  tun. 

Zachary  had  no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Alexander's  visage  over  the  hillock  of  human 
flesh,  which  intercepted  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his 
figure,  and  being  now  under  the  impression  of 
a  terrified  imagination,  than  he  shook  in  every 
joint,  and  though  he  recognized  his  old  acquaint- 
ance sufficiently  to  be  satisfied  that  Death  was 
not  actually  present  in  person,  yet  he  was  far 
from  certain  that  he  had  not  visited  him  by 
proxy ;  and  in  justice  to  Zachary,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  a  better  proxy  than  Alexander, 
Death  could  nowhere  have  found,  nor  one  to 
whom,  upon  long  experience  of  past  services,  he 
could  more  safely  have  confided  a  commission, 
either  general  or  special. 

The  deliberation  with  which  Alexander  had 
proceeded  in  his  survey,  (for  it  was  a  custom 
with  him  to  let  the  sick  man  make  his  own  com- 
plaints, by  which  he  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  finding  them  out,)  gave  the  Doctor  time  to 
rally  his  spirits,  so  far  as  to  assume  an  air  of 
some  composure,  whilst  he  addressed  his  visitor 
as  follows : — Ah  !  Sawney,  you  find  me  here  in 
a  sorry  pickle. 

Ay,  ay,  quoth  the  Scotchman,  I  can  well 
enough  scent  the  pickle  you  are  in ;  you  have 
been  scrubbing  your  intestines  with  that  damned 
powder  of  poison,  which  I  will  maintain  to  be 
the  vilest  dust  that  ever  devil  blew  into  the  brains 
of  a  mountebank. 

Verbum  sapienti,  friend  Sawney,  replied  the 
Doctor ;  I  believe  I  know  something,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  are  convinced  I  do ;  but  surely  you 
forget  to  whom  you  are  talking  ?  What  you  say 
is  very  right,  only  you  say  it  to  the  wrong  per- 
son ;  every  professional  man,  like  you  and  me, 
will  hold  for  the  regular  practice,  and  cry  down 
quackery ;  'tis  his  duty  so  to  do ;  and  as  for 
these  powders,  I  believe  neither  you  nor  any 
man  living  can  say  I  ever  administered  them  to 
patient  of  mine,  since  I  was  master  of  a  mortar ; 
living  or  dying,  my  customers  have  been  always 
handled  by  me  secundum  artem  ;  but  the  cook 
is  not  bound  to  eat  his  own  porridge ;  neither 
am  I,  Zachary  Cawdle,  compelled  to  take  my 
own  physic ;  tis  a  foolish  landlord  that  thinks 
to  drive  a  trade  by  drinking  out  his  own  barrel. 
Well,  Doctor,  replied  Death's  image,  since  you 


are  not  to  be  advised,  I  shall  only  remind  you 
of  the  old  saying,  a  Physician,  cure  thyself. ' 

And  I've  good  hope  I  shall  cure  myself,  re- 
turned the  Doctor,  and  speedily  too,  for  I  find 
I  am  wonderfully  lighter  since  the  powders  ope- 
rated. 

'Twould  be  wonderful  if  you  were  not,  quoth 
Alexander,  considering  how  much  of  your  cargo 
you  have  thrown  overboard. 

Better  do  that  than  let  the  ship  sink,  rejoin- 
ed Zachary ;  that's  a  resource,  friend  Sawney, 
which  we,  who  are  full  laden,  have,  and  you, 
who  are  in  ballast,  have  not. 

Yes,  truly,  quoth  Sawney,  you  have  broke 
bulk  with  a  vengeance,  but  by  the  ill  savour  of 
the  hold,  I  should  doubt  if  you  have  clean  bills 
of  health  on  board  yet.  Marry,  joy  go  with  you, 
master  of  mine  ;  if  a  swoln  paunch,  short  neck, 
and  wheezing  lungs,  are  symptoms  of  long  life, 
you  are  blest  with  them  to  your  heart's  content : 
but  I  am  of  Aristotle's  mind  for  that ;  I  agree 
with  the  old  sages,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  and 
Doctor  Nicholas  Culpepper,  who,  in  his  Last 
Legacy,  bequeathed  to  his  dear  Consort,  Mrs  Alice 
Culpepper,  for  the  Public  Cfood,  recommendeth 
to  such  as  be  fat  to  eat  three  or  four  cloves  of 
garlic  every  morning  with  bread  and  butter,  and 
fast  two  hours  after  it ;  and  he  farther  saith, 
"  Let  their  drink  be  water,  wherein  fennel  hath 
been  boiled,  and  in  a  very  small  time  it  will 
ease  them." 

What  tell  you  me  of  Nicholas  Culpepper  ? 
cried  Zachary ;  he  was  nothing  better  than  a 
star-gazer  and  a  quack.  Will  he  give  me  a  re- 
ceipt to  know  whether  a  sick  man  like  me  shall 
live  or  die  of  the  malady  he  is  afflicted  with  ? 

That  he  will  do,  cried  Alexander,  by  three  se- 
veral modes  of  process,  and  you  may  take  your 
choice  of  which  you  like  best. 

Let  us  hear  'em,  let  us  hear  'em  all,  said  the 
Doctor. 

Primo,  replied  Kinloch,  Shave  the  crown  of 
your  head,  and  lay  upon  the  shaved  place  rue 
stamped  with  oil  of  roses,  binding  it  on ;  and,  if 
you  sneeze  within  six  hours  after,  you  shall  live; 
else,  not. 

Let  him  carry  his  own  fool's  noddle  to  the 
shaver  for  me,  answered  Zachary  ;  I'll  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  rue  and  roses. — What  next  ? 

Secundo,  Let  green  nettles  be  steeped  in  the 
urine  of  him  that  is  sick,  twenty-four  hours. 
If  they  remain  green  and  fresh,  the  sick  will 
live  ;  else,  it  is  all  up  with  him. 

Let  him  go  to  the  devil  with  his  nostrums, 
quoth  the  Doctor,  exalting  his  voice  ;  I  hope  I 
shall  live  to  steep  the  nettles  upon  his  grave ; 
and  now,  Sawney,  for  the  third  and  last,  and 
then  let  us  have  done  with  Nicholas  and  his  non- 
sense. 

Well,  well,  said  Sawney,  with  much  gravity, 
there  are  more  secrets  in  nature  than  you  and  I 
have  hitherto  found  out,  but  you  may  take  them 
or  leave  them.    I  shall  tender  you  but  one  ex- 
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periment  more ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  master  of 
mine,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  put  it  to  the 
proof  in  your  case,  for  reasons  that  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain. 

Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  cried  Zachary,  some- 
what startled  with  this  preamble ;  then  I  per- 
ceive you  think  worse  of  my  case  than  I  do  ;  but 
what  is  your  experiment? 

This  it  is,  answered  the  journeyman  doctor  : 
I  give  it  you  in  Nicholas  Culpepper's  own  words 
— Tertio,  Take  the  grease  of  a  hog,  and  rub  the 
body  of  any  that  is  sick,  against  the  heart,  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  then  throw  the  grease  to  a 
dog ;  if  he  eat  it,  the  sick  will  live ;  if  not,  he 
will  surely  die. 

Are  you  sure,  quoth  Zachary,  that  you  have 
been  correct  in-  the  particulars  of  this  notable 
nostrum  ? 

Perfectly  correct,  replied  Kinloch  ;  I  can  shew 
it  to  you  in  his  book. 

Then  I  must  own  to  you,  said  the  Doctor,  it 
is  an  experiment  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  my 
life  upon  :  but  some  dogs  have  stronger  stomachs 
than  others  ;  does  he  give  no  directions  in  that 
particular  ? 

None,  replied  the  North  Briton  ;  he  speaks  of 
dogs  generically,  not  specifically. 

Then  he  is  a  booby  and  a  blockhead  for  his 
pains,  rejoined  Zachary.  Would  he  have  me 
throw  such  a  pellet  to  a  lady's  lap-dog,  that  is 
fed  upon  boiled  chicken  and  sugared  milk  ? 
The  very  thought  of  it  has  set  my  stomach  a- 
working.  Get  thee  out  of  my  room,  good  Saw- 
ney, make  haste  and  be  gone,  and  pr'ythee  give 
me  some  chance  for  recovery,  by  forbearing  to 
prescribe  to  me. 

The  deputy-doctor  now  departed  in  a  huff,  and 
left  Zachary  to  solicit,  with  the  help  of  Doctor 
James,  a  kind  turn  from  the  only  better  friend  in 
sickness — sleep.  But,  alas  !  though  these  two 
friendly  restorers  of  tired  Nature  have  been  sel- 
dom found  at  distance  from  each  other,  yet,  in 
the  present  case,  Zachary 's  temples  could  take  no 
rest ;  he  was  tormented  with  a  racking  head-ache, 
and  a  throbbing  heart :  all  his  terrors  now  re- 
turned, and  he  again  applied  himself  to  the  bell 
at  his  bed's-head,  ringing  it  with  might  and 
main. 

Law !  sir,  cried  Susan,  as  she  entered  his  room, 
what  a  ringing  you  keep !  As  sure  as  can  be, 
you'll  wake  my  mistress,  and  what  will  become 
of  us  then  ? 

Your  mistress,  quotha  !  exclaimed  the  Doc- 
tor ;  your  mistress  is  a  sow  and  a  sot ;  because 
she  went  boozy  to  bed  overnight,  am  I  to  lie  and 
perish  next  morning,  for  fear  of  waking  her  ?  I 
care  not  if  she  never  waked  again,  so  I  were  out 
of  this  torment :  pr'ythee,  my  good  girl,  canst 
thou  not  think  of  something  to  ease  me  of  this 
racking  head-ache  ? 

I  never  had  the  head-ache  in  my  life,  replied 
Susan. 
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I  wish  from  my  soul  you  had  it  now  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  was  quit  of  it,  quoth  Zachary. 

If  it  plagues  you  so,  cried  Susan,  why  don't 
you  lay  your  head  down  on  the  pillow,  and  go 
to  sleep  ?  that's  the  way  I  get  rid  of  all  my  trou- 
bles. 

Get  you  gone  for  a  goose,  cried  the  Doctor,  in 
a  rage,  and  send  old  Bridget  to  set  the  room  to 
rights. 

Foh  !  quoth  Susan,  as  she  went  down  stairs, 
your  head  may  well  ache,  o'  my  conscience. 

If  one  of  my  patients,  said  Zachary  to  him- 
self, consulted  me  upon  a  head-ache  like  this,  I 
should  make  nothing  of  it :  my  business  would 
be  to  give  nature  a  fair  field,  and  let  her  fight 
her  own  battles :  cooling  drinks,  with  endive, 
succory,  purslain,  lettuce,  or  barley-water,  with 
a  little  cinnamon,  is  the  most  I  should  adminis- 
ter ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  be  well  at 
once ;  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare,  and  I  hate 
pain. 

During  this  meditation,  Bridget  had  been  em- 
ployed in  removing  nuisances ;  when  the  Doc- 
tor, recollecting  nothing  in  his  own  practice 
that  would  serve  the  present  purpose,  and  that 
old  women  frequently  had  nostrums  that  make 
quick  work  of  what  they  undertake,  repeated 
the  same  question  to  Bridget,  that  he  had  put 
with  so  little  success  to  Susan.  Proud  to  be  con- 
sulted by  so  great  a  man  as  her  master,  the  old 
wench  immediately  demanded  on  which  side  of 
his  head  the  pain  lay. 

On  every  side,  quoth  Zachary,  and  all  over  it. 

Then  I  can  do  you  no  good,  replied  Bridget : 
had  the  pain  laid  on  the  right  side,  I  could  have 
cured  it  with  a  comb  made  of  the  right  horn  of 
a  ram  ;  if  on  the  left,  with  one  made  of  the  left 
horn  of  a  ram. 

Begone  for  an  old  fool !  cried  the  Doctor  ;  if 
rams'  horns  could  have  cured  me,  I  should  have 
been  well  long  enough  ago. 

Alexander  Kinloch  now  re-entered  the  cham- 
ber, and,  with  a  solemn  countenance,  informed 
the  Doctor,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  Mrs 
Cawdle,  whom  he  found  in  her  bed,  grievously 
afflicted  with  the  head-ache,  accompanied  by  a 
high  pulse,  dry  tongue,  and  other  febrile  symp- 
toms. 

I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,  exclaimed 
Zachary ;  and  what  have  you  administered  to 
her  ? 

Nothing,  replied  Alexander,  till  I  consulted 
you;  but  upon  inspection  of  the  patient,  I  should 
numbly  conceive  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  to 
remove  her  complaint  as  evacuation  and  refri- 
geration. 

Then  set  about  it  thyself,  friend  Sawney, 
quoth  the  Doctor,  for  I  am  in  no  condition  to  do 
either  one  or  the  other. 

I  have  noted  with  some  concern,  resumed 
Alexander,  that  the  cephalsea,  or  head-ache,  of 
which  Madam  eomplameth,  lieth  not  in  the  pe- 
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ricranium,  or  outward  skin  of  the  skull,  hut  in 
the  pia  mater,  or,  in  other  words,  in  that  mem- 
brane which  knitteth  the  senses  together,  and 
lieth  round  the  brain  within  the  dura  mater : 
now  it  is  a  point  agreed  both  by  ancients  and  mo- 
derns, that  there  are  various  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions of  head-aches  ;  some  possessing  the  whole 
head,  others  only  half  of  it ;  some  coming  of 
heat,  others  of  cold  ;  some  of  dryness,  others  of 
moisture  ;  some  arising  from  plethory,  or  pleni- 
tude of  blood,  others  from  choler,  

Which  will  certainly  be  my  case,  cried  the 
Doctor,  interrupting  him,  unless  you  bring  your 
discussion  to  a  point. 

I  am  hastening  thereunto,  replied  Sawney : 
there  are  also  head-aches,  which  proceed  from 
windiness ;  there  are  others  caused  of  the  stomach  ; 
there  are  .head- aches,  symptomatic  of  fevers  ; 
and  lastly,  there  are  head-aches  originating  from 
drunkenness,  to  which  denomination  I  pro- 
nounce this  of  Madam  Caw  die's  indisputably  to 
belong. 

Who  doubts  it  ?  cried  Zachary :  then  why  the 
devil  didn't  you  come  to  it  at  once  ? 

Alexander  gave  no  attention  to  the  Doctors 
impatience,  but  proceeded  after  his  own  man- 
ner— Now  the  causes  of  this  kind  of  head-ache 
are  evident  enough  ;  for  hot  wines,  strong  wa- 
ters, and  inflaming  potations,  fill  the  brain  with 
vapours,  and  the  brain  of  Madam  Jemima  so 
much  the  more,  inasmuch  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  hot 
and  adust  by  nature,  having  noted  upon  exami- 
nation, that  her  os  triquetrum  is  close  shut,  and 
her  sutoriums  not  remarkably  open  ;  the  beating 
or  pulsation,  therefore,  is  the  greater  in  a  skull  so 
constructed,  and  of  course  the  pain  :  the  cure, 
therefore,  consisteth,  as  I  before  said,  in  these 
two  things,  evacuation  and  refrigeration. 

Humph  !  echoed  Zachary,  with  a  grunt. 

Alexander  proceeded :  Now  of  the  former,  there 
are  various  modes  whereby  to  administer  relief, 
the  choice  of  which  I  refer  to  you,  as  presuming 
you  best  know  which  process  of  evacuation  is 
most  consentaneous  to  the  habits  and  constitu- 
tion of  Madam,  your  spouse. 

I  beg  to  be  excused  from  giving  any  opinion 
at  all  in  the  case,  said  the  Doctor. 

As  for  the  latter,  continued  the  nostrum- 
monger,  namely,  refrigeration,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  drive  back  the  vapours  as  they  ascend  to  the 
head,  I  would  recommend  oil,  wherein  ivy-leaves 
have  been  boiled ;  with  which  to  anoint  the  head, 
the  temples,  and  the  forehead. 

With  all  my  soul,  repeated  Zachary ;  I  ap- 
prove much  of  your  ivy-leaves ;  they  will  he  in 
their  proper  place  upon  her  temples  ;  for,  by  my 
faith,  Sawney,  Jemima  is  as  true  a  Bacchante  as 
ever  brandished  a  thyrsus. 

Alexander  had  not  yet  run  out  his  whole  tap, 
and  resumed  his  discourse  once  more  :— Now  to 
prevent  drunkenness  in  those  who  are  addicted 
to  drink,  is  a  grand  desideratum  in  physic;  yet 


there  are  many  medicines  bequeathed  to  poste- 
rity by  the  ancient  sages  for  this  purpose. 

But  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  enumerate 
them,  quoth  the  Doctor,  for  I  am  out  of  all  pa- 
tience already. 

Be  it  so,  answered  he ;  then  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  one  alone,  which  is  simply  this  :  Let  the 
person  so  addicted  eat  six  or  seven  bitter  al- 
monds every  morning,  fasting,  drink  a  draught 
of  wormwood-beer  before  any  other  potation  ; 
and  let  there  he  infused  therein  a  small  portion 
of  the  ashes  of  swallows,  burnt  in  a  crucible, 
feathers  and  all. 

Wormwood  and  burnt  swallows !  cried  Za- 
chary, elevating  his  voice  ;  what  devil  of  a  doc- 
tor put  that  dose  into  your  head  ?  But  make  her 
take  it,  my  good  Sawney,  and  I'll  honour  you 
for  ever. 

I  fear,  replied  Sawney,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  Doctor's  raillery,  that  swallows 
being  now  out  of  season,  and  a  bird  of  passage, 
we  shall  he  defeated  in  the  main  point  of  our  ex- 
periment. 

Then  catch  an  owl,  rejoined  Zachary,  and  put 
him  into  your  crucible :  my  life  upon't  he'll  do 
the  job  as  well ;  and  hark  ye,  Sawney,  if  you 
take  a  little  modicum  of  the  powdered  owl  your- 
self, it  may  help  your  wits,  and  promote  wis- 
dom. 

I'll  see  what  can  be  done,  quoth  Alexander, 
gravely,  and  departed. 


CHAP.  X. 

One  more  Dose  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dis- 
pensary. 

The  medical  understrapper,  who  was  indebt- 
ed to  Doctor  Nicholas  Culpepper's  Last  Legacy 
for  every  one  of  these  nostrums,  upon  which  he 
plumed  himself  so  highly,  in  spite  of  his  mas- 
ter's irony,  immediately  set  to  work  upon  his 
embrocation  of  ivy-leaves  and  oil,  a  business  of 
no  great  difficulty,  as  there  was  a  certain  man- 
sion in  the  garden,  overgrown  with  that  simple, 
and  no  scarcity  of  good  Lucca  oil  in  the  cup- 
board, near  at  hand :  but  when  he  came  to  me- 
ditate upon  a  succedaneum  for  the  burnt  swal- 
lows, even  Zachary's  proposal  of  the  owl  as  a 
locum-tenens  was  a  staggering  consideration, 
as  being  a  bird  of  night,  whereas  it  was  now  un- 
fortunately broad  day.  In  this  dilemma,  seeing 
Henry  in  the  shop,  he  abruptly  demanded  of 
him  if  he  was  a  good  hand  at  catching  an  owl  : 
the  youth,  supposing  he  was  bantering  him, 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and,  without  giving  any 
answer,  went  about  his  business.  The  com- 
pounder of  medicines,  in  the  meantime,  cast  his 
eyes  round  the  shop,  as  in  despair  of  finding 
any  substitute  for  his  purpose,  when,  in  a  lucky 
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moment,  fortune  threw  within  his  ken  a  dried 
lizard  hanging  from  the  beam,  which  for  time 
immemorial  had  been  the  humble  companion  of 
a  stuffed  alligator,  and  the  egg  of  an  ostrich. 

Aha !  my  little  crony,  cried  Alexander,  as  he 
eyed  the  lizard  with  transport,  you  and  I  must 
have  a  word  together :  come  down,  for  I  have 
spied  thee  in  the  very  nick  of  time. — This  said, 
he  unhooked  the  little  animal,  and  examined 
him  from  head  to  tail ;  he  was  as  dry  as  the 
mummy  of  a  patriarch ;  no  crucible  could  have 
done  the  job  more  effectually ;  he  was  a  perfect 
deodand  in  the  hands  of  an  experimentalist. — • 
Thou  wilt  pulverize  most  featly,  quoth  Sawney, 
when  I  have  thee  under  the  pestle  j  but  before 
I  consign  thee  to  the  mortar  and  reduce  thee  to 
dust,  let  me  ponder  upon  thy  properties,  and  do 
nothing  without  forecast  and  circumspection. 
Poisonous  thou  canst  not  be,  for  though  I  have 
never  eaten  of  thy  species  myself,  I  know  that 
others  have.  I  have  read  that  thou  art  a  delicacy, 
a  tid-bit,  as  I  may  say,  at  the  tables  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  if  thy  flesh  be  delicate,  thy  dust  can- 
not fail  to  be  wholesome ;  nay,  I  doubt  not  but 
it  is  a  medicinal,  a  drug  to  my  very  purpose,  an 
absorbent,  a  repeller,  an  antidote  to  drunken- 
ness, for  the  Chinese  are  the  soberest  nation 
upon  earth.  I'll  begin  upon  thee  incontinently. 
But  hold,  hold  !  whither  am  I  running  ?  Thou 
hast  other  virtues,  if  I  could  but  recollect  them  ; 
there  is  something  more  about  thee;  something 
I  have  read  in  learned  authors,  of  the  back-bone 
of  a  lizard  ;  and  thine,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  per- 
ceive, is  perfect  and  entire  *  but  whether  it  is 
recorded  as  a  provocative  to  incontinency,  or  as 
a  preventive,  I  cannot,  for  the  blood  of  me,  to  a 
certainty  recollect :  upon  second  thoughts,  I  sus- 
pect thou  art  a  stimulative ;  as  I'm  a  sinner,  I 
suspect  thou  art  of  a  stirring  quality,  for  thy  tail 
betokeneth  it.    Be  it  as  it  may,  I  will  venture 
upon  thee,  for  thou  art  a  loving  little  creature, 
and  famed,  above  all  the  reptile  race,  for  being 
the  friend  of  man  :  therein  thou  wilt  assimilate 
in  property  with  thy  patient,  for  truly  Madam 
Jemima  is  of  an  amorous  and  most  incontinent 
propensity. 

This  said,  he  took  the  animal  by  the.  tail,  and 
with  an  air  of  triumph  hurled  it  into  the  mor- 
tar, covering  it  up,  as  well  to  conceal  his  trea- 
sure from  discovery,  as  to  preserve  it  against  in- 
jury. He  now  turned  his  hand  to  the  refrige- 
rating embrocation  of  oil  and  ivy-leaves,  which 
having  put  into  a  phial,  and  properly  labelled, 
he  consigned  to  Susan,  directing  her  how  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  temples  and  forehead  of  her  mis- 
tress :  his  next  business  was  to  take  six  bitter 
almonds  out  of  the  drawer,  and  enclose  them  in 
a  writing-paper,  labelled  according  to  form,  and 
these  he  deposited  upon  the  counter,  reserving 
them  as  an  introductory  kind  of  preamble  to  his 
grand  arcanum  now  in  actual  projection ;  for  old 
Bridget  had  in  charge  to  prepare  the  wormwood- 


beer,  so  that  all  hahds  were  now  busy,  and  the 
work  was  in  forwardness. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  belabouring  the  lizard, 
for  it  was  a  tough  morsel,  Susan  had  performed 
her  part ;  and  so  plentifully  had  she  bestowed 
the  unction  on  the  temples  of  the  rubicund 
Bacchante,  that  Jemima's  face,  thus  varnished, 
presented  to  the  beholder  an  entire  mask  of  crim- 
son foil,  with  the  contrast  of  a  pair  of  ferocious 
dark  eyes,  sparkling  under  the  shaggy  canopy  of 
two  enormous  brows,  of  the  same  subfuscan  hue 
with  the  eyes  they  over-arched. 

Her  malady,  it  is  true,  was  considerably  aba- 
ted, but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  refrigera- 
ting mixture,  or  to  a  cordial  dose  of  aniseed, 
which  she  had  just  taken,  is  not  for  my  purpose 
to  inquire.  Alexander  now  called  lustily  for 
Susan  to  administer  the  bitter  almonds,  but  Su- 
san was  not  to  be  found ;  she  had  walked  into 
the  village  :  Bridget  was  busy  with  the  worm- 
wood-beer ;  and  as  for  himself,  he  was  still  in 
warm  action  with  the  lizard,  who  shewed  great 
antipathy  to  being  pulverized,  and  made  a  not- 
able defence  against  the  incessant  battery  of 
mortar  and  pestle. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Henry  was  the  only 
person  unemployed,  but  Henry  had  strong  ob- 
jections to  any  errand  that  was  to  carry  him 
into  Jemima's  bed-chamber. — If  such  be  your 
scruples  at  starting,  said  Kinloch,  I  pronounce 
at  once  you  will  never  do  for  us  in  our  way  of 
business :  we  must  go  to  all  patients,  and  the 
sex  of  a  sick  person  is  the  last  thing  in  our 
thoughts  :  are  you  afraid  of  risking  that  smooth 
face  of  yours  in  your  mistress's  room,  and  have 
you  the  conceit  to  think  she  will  play  the  part 
of  Potiphar's  wife  ? 

Stop  your  raillery,  cried  Henry,  and  spare 
yourself  the  pains  of  a  very  clumsy  attempt  at 
being  witty,  till  I  know  what  my  duty  is,  and 
then  I  shall  obey  it. 

He  stept  softly  up  to  Zachary's  chamber,  but 
finding  him  asleep,  shut  the  door  with  great 
caution,  and  returned.  Unwilling  to  renew  an 
altercation  with  Kinloch,  and  finding  that  Brid- 
get made  altogether  as  light  of  his  scruples,  he 
took  the  packet  of  almonds,  and  having  gently 
given  notice  at  Jemima's  door,  was  no  less  gently 
invited  to  enter  it. 

I  am  ordered  to  bring  you  this  medicine,  said 
he,  which  Mr  Kinloch  has  prepared,  and  recom- 
mends you  to  take. 

Give  it  me  into  my  hand,  said  the  dame ;  and 
at  the  same  time  taking  it  with  one  hand,  and 
clasping  his  wrist  with  the  other,  she  cast  a  look 
of  kindness  upon  him,  and  said  she  did  not  doubt 
it  would  do  her  good  when  tendered  to  her  by 
him,  though  she  had  no  faith  in  anything  of  Saw- 
ney's prescribing. 

So  saying,  she  unfolded  the  paper,  and  to  her 
utter  surprise  found  that  it  enveloped  only  half 
a  dozen  almonds. — What  does  the  fool  mean  by 
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this?  cried  she;  what  good  are  these  paltry 
things  to  do  me?  Let  the  old  ape  eat  them  him- 
self; and  with  that  she  flung  them  away.  But 
you,  Henry,  you  do  me  all  the  good  in  life ; 
your  presence  is  a  cordial  that  revives  my  droop- 
ing spirits,  and  whether  your  master  lives  or 
dies,  depend  upon  me,  and  you  will  have  no- 
body to  blame  but  yourself,  if  I  do  not  prove 
the  best  of  friends  to  you.— In  the  same  moment 
she  raised  herself  on  the  bolster,  reaching  forth 
her  arms,  as  if  she  intended  him  the  favour  of 
an  embrace. 

Henry,  who  saw  her  eyes  flashing,  and  her 
face  red  and  shining  like  a  ball  of  fire,  supposed 
that  she  was  in  a  high  fever-fit,  and  delirious  : 
he  gently  entreated  her  to  be  more  composed, 
whilst  he  ran  down  and  called  up  those  who 
were  better  able  to  assist  her.— Stop,  I  conjure 
you,  she  exclaimed ;  if  you  fancy  me  in  such  a 
state  of  danger,  can  you  have  the  heart  to  leave 
me?  ,       ..  _ 

I  will  only  leave  you  for  a  moment,  he  replied, 
till  I  fetch  Mr  Kinloch. 

Are  you  in  your  senses,  said  she,  to  suppose 
that  I  can  be  comforted  by  the  sight  of  such  a 
scarecrow  as  old  Kinloch  ?  I  want  neither  him 
nor  his  master,  nor  any  of  their  potions,  which 
I  loathe  and  detest,  and  hold  to  be  the  vilest 
trash  upon  earth.  Had  I  anybody  about  me 
with  half  a  grain  of  sense  or  feeling,  I  should 
want  none  of  their  assistance.  You,  Henry, 
have  a  heart,  or  I  am  mistaken ;  you  can  under- 
stand what  I  must  endure  in  a  family  like  this, 
and  can  pity  me :  Could  I  bind  you  to  me  by 
confidence,  by  favours,  by  affection,  there  is  no- 
thing I  would  not  do  to  recompense  and  reward 
your  attachment. 

Madam,  replied  Henry,  so  long  as  I  receive 
the  wages  of  Doctor  Cawdle,  you  areentitled  to 
every  service  I  can  render  you,  consistent  with 
honour,  and  my  duty  to  him. 

What  honour,  and  what  duty,  do  you  owe  to 
him,  which  you  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  bound 
to  fulfil  towards  me  ?  Nay,  if  you  are  not  lost 
to  every  manly  feeling,  you  will  own,  that,  as  a 
woman,  I  have  a  superior  claim  to  your  atten- 
tions. If  you  are  swayed  by  interest,  can  you 
hesitate  between  me  and  him  ?  If  you  are  ca- 
pable of  being  touched  by  a  more  generous  pas- 
sion, where  can  you  more  worthily  bestow  it, 
than  on  one  who  has  no  scruple  to  confess  the 
impression  you  have  made  upon  her  heart  ? 

On  your  heart !  cried  Henry ;  is  it  possible  you 
can  be  serious  in  this  declaration  ?  or  am  I  only 
to  regard  it  as  the  wandering  of  a  feverish  de- 
lirium ? 

Regard  it  in  no  other  sense,  she  replied,  than 
as  the  frank  confession  of  a  woman,  who  is  above 
the  mean  practice  of  disguising  what  she  feels, 
and  whose  mind  is  made  up  to  the  conviction, 
that  what  nature  dictates  must  be  right. 

If  that  be  your  rule,  madam,  quoth  Henry, 
you  cannot  be  offended  with  me  for  adopting 


it ;  therefore,  as  my  nature  dictates  to  me  the 
impropriety  of  holding  any  farther  conversation 
with  you  upon  this  subject,  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  cut  it  short  and  take  my  leave. 

Perverse,  provoking,  obstinate,  hard  fate  ! 
exclaimed  the  disappointed  fair,  as  soon  as  he 
had  departed  ;  thus  is  the  patience  of  the  saints 
for  ever  exercised  by  trials  and  temptations. 
But,  thanks  to  the  Spirit,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  grace,  I  have  withstood  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  flesh  ;  I  have  wrestled  with  the  wicked 
one,  and  obtained  the  victory.  Now,  Jemima, 
thou  may'strejoiceand  triumph. — Here  she  burst  , 
into  an  agony  of  passion,  sobbing  and  weeping 
after  a  piteous  sort,  the  tears  trickling  off  her 
greasy  cheeks,  like  water  from  the  feathers  of  a 
duck. 

Before  this  paroxysm  was  well  over,  Kinloch 
presented  himself  at  her  bed-side,  gorgeously 
arrayed  in  his  robe  of  plaid,  with  the  dose  of 
wormwood-beer  and  lizard-powder,  ostenta- 
tiously held  forth  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  with 
the  left  he  drew  back  the  curtain,  as  if  to  give 
a  richer  pomp  and  greater  fjtow  of  drapery  to 
the  introduction  of  his  person,  and  of  the  pre- 
cious contents  with  which  his  goblet  was  char- 
ged- 

I  have  brought  it,  quoth  the  vaunting  empi- 
ric, with  my  own  hands ;  a  medicine  of  the  ra- 
rest virtues ;  the  paragon  of  wonder-working  art ; 
a  panacea  to  restore  exhausted  nature,  though 
she  were  at  the  last  gasp. 

Is  the  fellow  mad  ?  cried  Jemima ;  what  is  it 
you  are  talking  about  ? 

No  matter,  no  matter,  replied  Alexander; 
taste  and  try  !— With  that  he  put  the  dose  into 
her  hand. 

What  nastiness  have  you  given  me?  cried 
she ;  and  what  is  it  to  do  ? 

It  is,  said  he,  an  anti-inebriating  julap,  a 
sheather  of  the  spicula,  with  which  inflamma- 
tory liquors  transfix  the  vitals ;  I  don't  quite 
say  it  will  make  you  immortal,  but  it  will  keep 
off  death,  though  he  were  at  the  door. 

Then  take  it  yourself,  you  skeleton,  cried  the 
dame  ;  and  forthwith  vollied  the  whole  contents 
of  the  potion  in  Alexander  s  face,  who  instantly 
fled  out  of  the  room,  covered  with  the  filthy 
mixture,  sputtering  and  swearing  he  would  soon- 
er prescribe  to  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  than  such 
a  drunken  vixen  as  she  was. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Meditations  in  a  Kitchen. 

When  Jemima  was  left  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  rebuff  she  had  met  from  Henry,  and 
found  it  no  longer  possible  to  turn  it  to  her  cre- 
dit, by  any  sophistry  Or  self-delusion  that  her 
vanity  could  suggest,  nothing  remained  but  to 
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soothe  herself  with  schemes  and  projects  of  re- 
venge j  and,  in  the  course  of  these  meditations, 
it  naturally  occurred  to  her,  that  whilst  she  kept 
so  fine  a  girl  in  her  service  as  Susan  May,  she 
would  never  he  without  a  rival  in  her  own  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  first  mortification 
of  the  sort  she  had  encountered  since  that  girl 
had  been  about  her  person,  she  began  to  think, 
that,  in  good  policy,  she  could  not  be  too  quick 
in  getting  rid  of  her.  The  question,  however, 
had  its  con  as  well  as  pro,  for  Susan  was  a  de- 
coy-duck, that  brought  game  to  the  net,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  afore-mentioned  Justice 
Blachford,  who  found  it  worth  his  while  to  be- 
stow many  courteous  attentions  upon  the  mis- 
tress, by  way  of  mask  to  his  approaches  in  an- 
other quarter. 

Although  few  gentlewomen  in  Mrs  Cawdle's 
circumstances  would  have  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  be  so  explicit  with  a  servant  just  hired 
into  their  family,  yet  that  gracious  personage, 
mindful,  no  doubt,  of  the  time  when  she  her- 
self took  post  in  that  low  order  of  society,  had 
neither  that  pride  of  virtue,  nor  that  delicacy  of 
sentiment  about  her,  to  be  wounded  by  reflec- 
tions of  this  sort :  faithful  to  her  ancient  habits, 
she  was  in  the  practice  of  plain-dealing  on  those 
occasions  where  other  ladies  use  finesse,  and  by 
making  her  wishes  well  understood,  was  sure  of 
bringing  them  to  a  speedy  issue  at  all  events, 
and  avoiding  that  most  painful  of  all  situations, 
a  state  of  expectation  and  suspense.  At  the 
same  time,  when  those  wishes  were  crossed  and 
thwarted,  the  good  lady  had  a  due  sense  of  her 
own  dignity,  and  resented  a  disappointment 
with  as  much  spirit  as  her  warmest  admirers 
could  wish  her  to  have,  and  never  was  this  spi- 
rit more  thoroughly  called  forth  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  by  Henry's  unaccountable  neglect 
of  her  most  gracious  advances ;  a  circumstance 
that  seemed  to  run  counter  to  all  calculation ; 
for,  who  so  unlikely  to  withstand  temptation,  as 
a  creature  destitute  of  everything,  and  without 
a  friend  upon  earth?  The  greater,  therefore, 
must  be  her  mortification,  to  find  her  wishes 
thwarted,  and  her  favours  rejected,  by  one  so 
circumstanced,  and  that  in  a  style  so  peremptory 
and  determined,  as  left  her  no  hope  of  succeed- 
ing in  any  future  attempt.  She  could  not,  of 
course,  fail  to  see  how  much  it  was  for  her  re- 
pose, as  well  as  for  her  dignity,  to  put  him  out 
of  sight  by  an  immediate  dismission,  in  which 
she  had  little  fear  of  being  over-ruled  by  her 
husband,  who  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  even 
a  secondary  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  fa- 
mily. 

Whilst  these  resolutions  were  forming  in  the 
bosom  of  the  indignant  dame,  Henry's  thoughts 
were  employed  upon  measures  for  anticipating 
their  execution  by  a  voluntary  secession,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  inconsistent  with  propriety  to 
remain  any  longer  in  his  present  service.  His 


mind,  trained  in  the  principles  of  honour,  and 
uncontaminated  by  impure  connexions,  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  taking  wages  from  the  husband, 
and  bribes  from  the  wife.  His  experience  of  ad- 
versity, though  short,  had  been  severe  ;  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  plunge  him  at  once  into  dis- 
tress and  poverty,  against  the  force  of  which  his 
former  habits  and  education  had  not  furnished 
him  with  any  of  those  resources,  which  men 
taught  to  labour  from  their  birth  are  provided 
with  ;  and  of  the  world  at  large  he  had  as  little 
knowledge  as  any  being  could  well  have,  who 
had  lived  in  civilized  society  for  his  term  of 
years.  Still  he  was  resolute  to  preserve  his  inte- 
grity, and  combat  his  hard  fortune  as  he  could  ; 
and  whereas  the  very  same  difficulties  had  now 
fallen  upon  him  in  this  his  second  service,  as 
he  had  encountered  in  his  first,  he  saw  no  en- 
couragement to  seek  a  place  in  any  family  where 
he  was  liable  to  be  entangled  in  the  snares  of 
the  fair  sex ;  to  put  himself,  therefore,  effectu- 
ally out  of  their  reach',  there  seemed  no  way  so 
honourable  as  by  enlisting  himself  in  the  first 
recruiting  party  he  could  meet.  Here  he  foresaw 
that  those  gifts  which  Nature  had  bestowed  up-, 
on  him  would  no  longer  lead  him  into  embar- 
rassments, but,  on  the  contrary,  might  operate 
to  his  advantage ;  to  the  service  of  his  king  he 
determined  to  devote  that  person,  which,  in  his 
present  course  of  life,  seemed  likely  to  involve 
him  in  a  continual  series  of  struggles  and  per- 
plexities ;  when  crowned  with  the  cap  of  a  gre- 
nadier, he  flattered  himself  he  should  be  no 
longer  courted  by  any  mistress  but  glory,  and 
to  her  solicitations  he  might  safely  commit  his 
honour  and  his  conscience. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  meditations  he  had  al- 
ready passed  some  solitary  minutes,  whilst  old 
Bridget  was  occupied  elsewhere,  when  Susan 
May  came  in  from  her  walk  to  the  village,  and 
took  her  seat  beside  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  that  ensued,  Henry  did  not  dis- 
guise from  her  his  intention  of  quitting  his  pre- 
sent service,  though  of  his  motives  he  did  not 
speak  ;  these,  however,  Susan  was  at  no  loss  to 
conceive ;  the  experience  she  had  of  her  mis- 
tress's character,  and  the  manner  in  which  Hen- 
ry evaded  her  questions,  assisting  her  conjec- 
tures so  as  to  give  her  a  sufficient  insight  into 
the  real  cause  of  his  disgust.  She  felt  too  strong- 
ly in  her  own  heart  the  emotions  which  a  per- 
son like  Henry's  was  capable  of  inspiring,  not 
to  credit  her  mistress  for  the  like  sensations  ; 
she  spoke  of  her  without  reserve,  and  pronoun- 
ced upon  his  motives  with  such  confidence,  as 
soon  as  she  understood  he  had  attended  upon 
her  with  her  medicines,  that,  though  she  could 
not  bring  him  to  confession,  she  took  his  silence 
for  assent,  and  proceeded,  without  interruption, 
till  she  had  exhausted  her  eloquence  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

When  he  told  her  of  his  intention  to  enlist, 
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she  sighed,  and  said  she  knew  too  well  what 
hardships  a  soldier  suffered,  for  she  had  had  a 
brother  in  the  army,  as  fine  a  young  man  as  ever 
was  seen,  but  he  was  now  no  more ;  he  was  kill- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  a  sally  upon  the 
Spanish  lines.  She  hoped  that  Henry  would  not 
run  such  a  desperate  course ;  for  her  part,  she 
did  not  see  the  necessity  there  was  for  his  lea- 
ving the  Doctor's  service,  merely  because  her 
mistress  had  whims  in  her  head,  which,  when 
she  was  more  calm,  would  probably  subside; 
she  must  own  it  was  extremely  natural  that  so 
handsome  a  young  man  should  be  admired  by 
the  women ;  it  was  what  he  must  expect,  go 
where  he  would ;  but  then  it  was  always  in  his 
power  to  return  it  or  not,  as  his  inclination 
prompted  him  ;  and  though  it  was  against  na- 
ture to  suppose  he  could  ever  throw  away  his 
regards  upon  such  an  object  as  her  mistress,  yet 
had  it  been  a  case  where  ages  were  suitable,  and 
love  was  on  both  sides,  she  took  for  granted  the 
same  scruples  would  not  have  operated ;  for  an 
attachment  of  that  sort,  she  observed,  was  quite 
another  thing  from  selling  himself  to  such  an 
old  cat  as  her  mistress. 

Foh  !  cried  Henry,  all  the  money  in  the  world 
would  not  pay  me  for  such  a  sacrifice. 

No,  to  be  sure,  replied  Susan,  love  makes  all 
the  difference  in  life ;  every  kindness  that  does 
not  come  from  the  heart  costs  one  a  pang ;  but 
to  the  man  we  love,  oh  !  Henry,  that  woman's 
heart  must  be  as  hard  as  marble  who  can  refuse 
him  anything. 

As  she  said  this,  she  leant  her  hand  careless- 
ly on  his  shoulder.  It  was  one  of  those  move- 
ments that  intend  a  great  deal,  and  profess  to 
mean  nothing;  but  whilst  she  was  sitting  in 
this  attitude,  enveloped  in  the  contemplation  of 
one  of  the  finest  countenances  in  nature,  be- 
hold !  on  a  sudden,  one  very  little  resembling 
it,  the  property  of  Alexander  Kinloch,  present- 
ed itself  to  her  view,  that  learned  person  having 
silently  crept  into  the  kitchen,  and  surprised 
them  in  their  conference. 

Aha !  my  young  spark,  quoth  the  interloper, 
is  it  thus  you  pass  your  time,  whilst  I  am  toil- 
ing like  a  galley-slave  at  an  oar,  till  my  fingers 
cling  to  the  pestle  ?  I  have  been  wanting  you  in 
the  shop ;  here  are  medicines  to  take  out,  and 
plenty  of  b  asiness  to  be  done,  when  you  are  at 
leisure  to  put  your  hand  to  it ;  but  at  present 
I  perceive  you  are  engaged,  and  in  a  way,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  is  more  likely  to  make  work 
for  the  Doctor,  than  to  do  any. 

Susan  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and 
with  a  smile  that  would  have  softened  the  heart 
of  Herod,  apologized  for  Henry  by  taking  all 
the  blame  to  herself:  I  was  telling  him,  said 
she,  what  a  kind  soul  you  are,  and  what  a 
world  of  knowledge  he  may  gain  from  your  in- 
structions, if  he  will  but  stay  amongst  us ;  but 
indeed  and  indeed,  my  good  Mr  Kinloch,  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  no  living  in  this  house  for 


any  of  us  long,  if  my  mistress  is  to  go  on  at 
this  rate. 

This  was  touching  the  very  master-string  of 
Kinloch's  mental  machinery,  who  hated  Jemima 
as  cordially  as  he  loved  to  hear  his  own  praises. 
Susan  had  ingeniously  contrived  in  a  short  com- 
pass to  give  him  a  small  remembrance  of  both  ; 
the  consequence  was  an  instant  truce  between 
him  and  Henry,  who  was  nevertheless  constrain- 
ed to  be  a  patient  hearer  of  a  long  and  furious 
philippic  from  the  journeyman-doctor,  in  which 
he  belaboured  poor  Jemima  without  mercy,  and 
not  the  less  virulently  for  the  affront  she  had  so 
lately  put  upon  him,  when  she  returned  the  po- 
tion upon  his  hands,  which  he  had  compound- 
ed with  such  care  and  skill.  Not  that  his  ora- 
tion consisted,  like  some  that  might  be  named, 
of  one  continued  strain  of  invective,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  relieved  every  now  and  then 
with  a  strong  dash  of  the  panegyric,  of  which 
he  was  himself  the  sole  hero,  on  all  which  oc- 
casions he  took  especial  care  to  contrast  the 
brilliancy  of  his  own  character  by  throwing  that 
of  his  master  Zachary  into  shade ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  other  way  of  bringing  the  weight 
of  their  respective  abilities  to  anything  like  a 
balance,  but  this  which  Alexander  adopted  for 
making  his  own  scale  equiponderate,  by  borrow- 
ing from  that  which  else  would  have  caused  him 
to  kick  the  beam. 

When  he  had  pretty  well  exhausted  the  cata- 
logue of  Jemima's  failings,  and  added  a  few  more 
items  to  the  account  of  his  own  perfections  than 
a  less  partial  calculator  would  have  discovered, 
the  tempest  of  his  wrath  subsided  into  so  per- 
fect a  calm,  that  he  began  to  rally  the  young  peo- 
ple in  a  strain  which  he  mistook  for  humour  ; 
and  when  he  understood  from  Susan  that  Henry 
meditated  a  hasty  retreat,  he  heartily  joined  her 
in  persuading  him  not  to  quit  the  post  he  had 
taken,  where  such  mighty  advantages  might  be 
reaped  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  instructions 
he  should  give  him,  and  by  the  opportunities  he 
would  have  of  seeing  the  art  practised  in  its 
greatest  perfection. — I  own  to  you,  said  he,  that 
there  is  something  to  get  over  before  you  can 
submit  to  serve  a  woman  like  your  mistress ;  for 
whether  it  is  your  lot  to  fall  into  her  good  graces 
or  her  ill  ones,  she  is  equally  intolerable.  As 
for  the  Doctor,  poor  man,  he  is  a  mere  cipher 
in  the  house,  and  pretty  nearly  so  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  the  weight  of  that  rests  upon  me ;  so  that 
with  him  you  will  have  little  to  do  and  less  to 
learn  ;  with  me  you  will  have  enough  of  both ; 
but  you  well  know  there  is  no  learning  without 
labour,  as  Aristotle  wisely  observes ;  therefore 
courage,  my  good  lad,  think  no  more  of  the 
troublesome  woman  above  stairs,  who  has  thrown 
away  the  only  chance  she  had  for  a  longer  stay 
in  this  world  by  rejecting  a  medicine  that  might 
have  wrougjht  wonders  in  her  constitution ;  but 
she  was  unworthy  of  it,  and  'tis  happy  for  the 
world  that  I  had  reserved  enough  of  the  ines* 
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timable  drug  of  which  it  was  compounded,  to 
make  experiment  on  another  patient,  whose  case 
exactly  tallies,  being  as  great  a  sot  as  herself, 
and  as  far  gone  in  the  disorders  incidental  to 
that  fatal  propensity. 

Alexander  now  produced  a  phial  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  lizard  steeped  in  wormwood- 
beer,  and  delivered  it  with  many  charges  to 
Henry,  directing  him  the  straight  road  to  the 
George  and  Dragon  ale-house,  where  he  was  to 


give  it  into  the  hands  of  Dame  Dunckley,  the 
hostess,  whose  stomach,  after  all  the  hard  ser- 
vices it  had  gone  through  in  the  course  of  her 
profession,  was  now  destined  to  encounter  a  dose 
that  might  have  discomposed  the  nerves  of  a 
stone-eater. 

With  that  important  commission  Henry  set 
forward  towards  the  ale-house,  and  Susan,  at 
the  summons  of  the  bell,  to  attend  upon  our 
mistress. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAP.  I. 

Reasons  for  writing  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Those  rules  which  a  well-bred  man  lays 
down  for  himself,  when  he  engages  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  telling  a  long  story  about  persons 
unknown  to  the  circle  he  is  in,  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  adopted  by  an  author  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  novel ;  both  pursue  the  same  object, 
and  both  incur  the  same  risk  of  failing  in  the 
pursuit,  which  certainly  requires  a  considerable 
share  of  management  and  address  to  succeed  in. 

A  story  will  infallibly  disgust,  if  it  is  told  in 
vulgar  and  ill-chosen  language  ;  if  interlarded 
with  affected  phrases,  or  florid  descriptions,  that 
advance  no  interest ;  if  it  is  delivered  in  a  pe- 
dantic, laboured  style,  unsuitable  to  characters 
in  familiar  life ;  if  it  substitutes  dull  jokes  and 
ribaldry  in  the  place  of  wit  and  pleasantry  ;  if 
the  teller  either  digresses  too  often  from  the 
main  subject,  or  dwells  too  long  and  circum- 
stantially upon  matters  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant or  amusing ;  in  short,  if  it  fails  in  any  of 
those  requisites  that  should  keep  the  attention 
wakeful  and  alert,  it  is  a  bad  story,  and  the  tell- 
er has  wilfully  brought  himself  into  disgrace 
with  his  hearers,  by  cheating  them  of  their  ex- 
pectations and  abusing  their  indulgence. 

So  is  it  with  the  novel-writer ;  the  same 
faults  will  be  punished  with  the  same  con- 
tempt. 

Be  the  matter  ever  so  interesting,  which  falls 
to  the  task  of  any  one  man  to  relate  in  public 
company,  he  will  naturally  be  ashamed  of  keep- 
ing their  attention  too  long  upon  the  stretch ; 
and  if  he  cannot  prevail  upon  other  tongues  to 
move,  yet,  in  good  manners  and  common  deli- 
cacy, he  will  contrive  to  make  some  breaks  and 


pauses  in  his  narrative,  which  may  give  relief 
to  the  ear,  and  some  degree  of  relaxation  to  the 
mind.  This  seems  generally  understood  by  the 
novel-writer,  who,  by  the  distribution  of  his 
matter  into  books  and  chapters,  tenders  to  the 
reader,  in  his  several  stages,  so  many  inns  or 
baiting-places  by  the  way,  where  he  hangs  out 
a  sign  that  there  is  rest  at  least  to  be  had  for  the 
weary  traveller. 

An  eminent  author,  whose  talent  for  novel- 
writing  was  unequalled,  and  whose  authority 
ought  greatly  to  weigh  with  all  who  succeed 
him  in  the  same  line,  furnished  his  baiting- 
places  with  such  ingenious  hospitality,  as  not 
only  to  supply  his  guests  with  the  necessary  re- 
missions from  fatigue,  but  also  to  recruit  them 
with  viands  of  a  very  nutritive,  as  well  as  pala- 
table quality.  According  to  this  figure  of  speech, 
(which  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  alluding  to  his 
prefatory  chapters,)  he  was  not  only  a  pleasant, 
facetious  companion  by  the  way,  but  acted  the 
part  of  an  admirable  host  at  every  one  of  the 
inns.  Alas!  it  was  famous  travelling  in  his 
days.  I  remember  him  full  well,  and  despair 
of  ever  meeting  his  like  again,  upon  that  road, 
at  least. 

Others  there  have  been,  and  one  there  was, 
of  the  same  day,  who  was  a  well-meaning,  civil 
soul,  and  had  a  soft  simpering  kind  of  address, 
that  took  mightily  with  the  ladies,  whom  he 
contrived  to  usher  through  a  long,  long  journey, 
with  their  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes,  weeping 
and  wailing  by  the  way,  till  he  conducted  them, 
at  the  close  of  it,  either  to  a  ravishment,  or  a 
funeral,  or  perhaps  to  a  mad-house,  where  he 
left  them  to  get  off  as  they  could.  He  was  a 
charming  man,  and  had  a  deal  of  custom  ;  but 
the  other's  was  the  house  that  I  frequented. 

There  was  a  third,  somewhat  posterior  in 
time,  not  in  talents,  who  was  indeed  a  rough 
driver,  and  rather  too  severe  to  his  cattle ;  but, 
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in  faith,  he  carried  us  on  at  a  merry  pace  over 
land  or  sea  ;  nothing  came  amiss  to  him,  for  he 
was  up  to  both  elements,  and  a  match  for  na- 
ture in  every  shape,  character,  and  degree  :  he 
was  not  very  courteous,  it  must  be  owned,  for 
he  had  a  capacity  for  higher  things,  and  was 
above  his  business;  he  only  wanted  a  little 
more  suavity  and  discretion  to  have  figured 
with  the  best. 

With  these  I  shall  stop ;  for  another  step 
would  bring  me  into  company  with  the  living, 
and  of  my  partiality  for  my  contemporaries  I 
am  too  conscious  to  put  my  judgment  to  the 
risk  of  criticism,  which  may  not  be  over-indul- 
gent to  mistakes  of  the  heart.  Them  and  myself 
I  implicitly  resign  to  the  favour  and  protection 
of  those  public-spirited  inspectors  of  literature, 
who  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  reviewing 
everything  we  write,  and  who  understand  so 
well  the  policy  of  the  wise  Lacedaemonians, 
that  no  sooner  do  they  light  upon  a  deformed 
or  ricketty  bantling,  but  they  charitably  stran- 
gle it  outright,  and  don't  let  it  survive  to  dis- 
grace us  with  posterity.  This  is  mercy  to  the 
age  at  large,  though  any  one  of  us,  upon  whom 
it  falls,  is  apt  to  call  it  cruelty,  when  we  are 
sent  to  the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook  to 
drive  the  best  bargain  we  can  for  our  property, 
before  it  is  turned  over  to  the  worms,  who  then 
only  take  us  into  reading  when  nobody  else 
will ;  but  such  is  our  obstinacy  notwithstand- 
ing, that  it  seems  as  if  we  spitefully  wrote  the 
more,  in  contradiction  to  our  real  friends,  who 
fairly  tell  us  we  cannot  write  at  all. 

However,  at  the  very  worst,  we  can  always 
draw  this  consolation  from  our  faults,  that  our 
kind  correctors  have  had  infinite  pleasure  in 
finding  them  out ;  for  surely  if  the  discovery 
gave  pain,  no  man  would  voluntarily  engage  in 
the  search. 

There  is  also  another  cheering  reflection  we 
have  to  feed  upon,  which  is,  that  those  authors 
who  shall  follow  us  in  point  of  time,  will  fall 
short  of  us  in  point  of  merit.  Homer  himself 
tells  us  this,  who,  as  an  epic  poet,  was  surely 
interested  to  hold  up  his  heroes  as  high  as  he 
could,  and  yet  is  compelled  to  confess,  that  the 
pelting  they  bestowed  upon  each  other  was  but 
children's  play,  compared  to  what  their  fathers 
could  do  at  that  sport.  Now  it  is  clear,  that, 
from  Homer's  day  to  the  present  hour,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  falling-off  in  the  human  powers, 
mental  and  bodily,  from  which  I  infer,  that  the 
novel  last  written  may  always  be  presumed  the 
worst  that  ever  was  written ;  and  therefore  that 
it  behoves  every  writer,  and  myself  amongst  the 
rest,  to  write  as  fast  as  ever  we  can,  for  the 
longer  we  are  about  it  the  worse  it  will  be.  And 
this  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  bring  this  chap- 
ter to  a  conclusion,  and  attend  to  the  history, 
which,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  standing 
still,  and  cannot  profit  by  a  pause. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  History  goes  to  the  Alehoute.— Bella,  hor- 
rida  Bella ! 

At  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Doctor 
Cawdle,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  there 
was  a  spacious  green,  round  which  the  cottages 
were  scattered  in  irregular  groups,  and  amongst 
these  the  habitation  of  Alexander  Kinloch's  pa- 
tient, conspicuously  distinguished  by  the  effigies 
of  the  heroic  Saint  of  England  bestriding  an 
enormous  dragon.  Hither  Henry  bent  his  course, 
charged  with  the  inestimable  potion,  and,  cast- 
ing a  look  upon  the  sign  for  security's  sake, 
thought  himself  sufficiently  warranted  to  enter 
the  house  without  farther  inquiry,  all  possible 
scruples  being  satisfied  by  the  information  of 
the  following  ingenious  distich : — 

Nathaniel  Dunckley  liveth  here ; 

Turn  in,  good  friend,  and  taste  my  beer. 

*  He  found  the  host  and  hostess  in  the  kitch- 
en, with  three  or  four  guests,  assembled  over 
their  liquor.  The  lady,  who  was  destined  to 
entomb  the  ashes  of  the  lizard,  was  seated  in  a 
wicker  chair  by  the  chimney-side,  contempla- 
ting a  few  weeping  sticks,  that  were  bewailing 
their  sad  fate  on  the  hearth.  When  Henry  was 
certified  as  to  the  person  of  the  patient,  and  had 
discharged  himself  of  his  commission  by  deli- 
vering the  dose  into  her  hands,  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  answer  to  a  string  of  inquiries, 
which  the  curiosity  of  the  good  dame  prompted 
her  to  make  upon  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  for 
whose  appearance,  as  servant  to  Zachary,  she 
could  not  account,  the  news  of  that  event  not 
having  reached  her  ears. — How  long  had  he  been 
with  Dr  Cawdle  ?  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 
What  was  his  name  ? — The  very  little  intelli- 
gence she  gathered  from  these  questions  did  not 
discourage  her  from  still  going  on  to  ask — If  he 
knew  what  the  stuff  in  the  phial  was  ?  Did  he 
make  it  up,  or  did  Kinloch  ? — Kinloch  made  it 
up,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

By  this  time  she  had  drawn  the  cork,  and  was 
smelling  to  it. — Phoh !  cried  the  dame,  a  dog 
would  not  swallow  this.  What  does  he  mean 
by  sending  such  poisonous  stuff?  Carry  it  back 
to  the  old  Scotchman,  and  bid  him  take  it  him- 
self, for  I'll  have  none  of  his  nastiness. 

Pardon  me  there,  replied  Henry ;  I  carry  out 
physic  from  the  Doctor,  but  I  bring  none  back. 

No,  no,  cried  Nathaniel  the  landlord,  that 
would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  as  the 
saying  is.  You  are  in  the  right  there,  my  lad : 
I  see  you  are  a  knowing  hand,  and  have  got 
your  lesson  already.  Pr'ythee,  where  did  you 
live  before  our  Doctor  hired  you  ?  I  warrant 
you  are  a  Londoner. 
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I  suppose  it  can  little  concern  you  to  know 
from  whence  I  come,  replied  Henry,  but  I  am 
no  Londoner.  I  have  done  my  errand,  and  I 
believe  that  is  all  that  need  pass  between  you 
and  me  for  the  present. 

By  the  living,  repeated  Nathaniel,  you  are  a 
deep  one ;  I  warrant  me  you  have  been  at  ques- 
tion and  answer  before  now,  and  will  be  again 
ere  long ;  but  have  a  care  our  Justice  don't  lay 
his  fingers  upon  you  ;  'fore  George,  you'll  find 
it  no  easy  job  to  get  out  of  his  gripe. 

Amongst  the  people  who  were  drinking,  there 
was  one  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  who  went  by  the 
nickname  of  Bowsey,  a  bold  and  resolute  fellow, 
who  occasionally  used  the  sea,  and  at  intervals 
returned  to  his  parish  to  make  waste  of  his  earn- 
ings, and  raise  what  contributions  he  could  upon 
the  neighbourhood,  by  snaring  game,  or  any 
other  pilfering  and  illegal  depredations,  which 
he  could  turn  his  hand  to.  This  Bowsey  was 
the  terror  of  all  his  industrious  neighbours,  and 
the  favourite  of  all  the  idle  ones.  No  man  han- 
dled a  fighting  cock  like  Bowsey  ;  and  at  the 
country  races  he  hawked  about  lists  of  the  sport- 
ing ladies  with  universal  applause ;  at  fairs  and 
markets  he  cried  gingerbread  and  sung  ballads 
with  equal  eclat ;  at  boxing  matches  he  was  in 
his  element,  and  bottle-holder  general  to  all 
bruisers ;  in  nine-pin  alleys,  football,  hustle- 
cap,  and  every  drunken  gambling  sport  or  fray, 
Bowsey  was  without  an  equal. 

This  ingenious  person,  whose  attachment  to 
Justice  Blachford  was  pretty  much  of  the  sort 
with  what  the  devil  is  vulgarly  said  to  have  to 
holy  water,  had  no  sooner  heard  the  landlord 
out,  than,  turning  to  him  with  an  angry  look 
and  surly  voice,  he  reprimanded  him  for  his 
contemptuous  treatment  of  a  stranger,  who  had 
given  him  no  offence,  demanding  of  the  com- 
pany round,  if  any  man  had  a  right  to  be  called 
a  rogue  till  he  was  found  out  to  be  one. — A  nod 
of  assent  from  the  tipplers  present  encouraged 
him  to  proceed. 

And  who  but  a  scandalous  fellow  would  go 
about  to  blast  a  poor  lad's  character  for  nothing, 
but  because  he  would  not  plead  to  your  damned 
impertinent  questions  ?  And  why  threaten  him 
with  Justice  Blachford  ?  We  all  know  what  he 
is :  many  an  honester  man  than  himself  has  he 
committed  to  prison. 

Have  a  care,  Master  Bowsey,  quoth  the  land- 
lord, what  you  say  of  Justice  Blachford ;  keep 
a  good  tongue  in  your  head,  if  you  are  wise,  for 
his  worship,  let  me  tell  you,  has  long  ears. 

Yes,  cried  Bowsey,  and  sharp  eyes  after  every 
young  wench  in  the  neighbourhood;  we  all 
know  well  enough  that  he  has  his  lurchers  and 
spies  about  day  and  night,  so  that  a  man  can't 
stir  a  hand,  but  he  has  his  fetters  upon  him ; 
if  you  say  a  word,  friend  Dunckley,  he  would 
stop  your  licence,  and  rob  you  of  your  liveli- 
hood, therefore  you  are  in  the  right  to  be  wary ; 
but  I  value  not  his  favour  at  a  rush ;  what  I  say, 


I'll  say  to  his  face.— Then  turning  to  Henry, 
who  stood  beside  him,  he  exclaimed,  Come, 
my  hearty  fellow,  don't  be  cast  down  by  any- 
thing they  say ;  keep  a  good  heart,  and  set  them 
at  nought ;  for  I  am  your  friend,  and  let  me  see 
the  man  who  dares  to  affront  you. 

These  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  a  company  of  young  men  entered  the  ale- 
house kitchen  in  a  riotous  manner,  amongst 
whom  was  Tom  Weevil,  the  miller's  son,  whom 
Henry  had  the  scuffle  with  at  the  ford.  The 
death  of  his  dog,  and  the  disgrace  he  fell  into 
on  that  occasion,  still  rankled  in  his  mind  •  and 
he  had  now  set  out  with  a  full  resolution  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  antagonist,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  brought  a  parcel  of  his 
cronies  to  back  him.  With  these  fellows  he  had 
been  taking  a  cup,  to  give  a  spur  to  his  courage, 
and  put  spirits  in  him  for  the  encounter.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had  he  set  eyes  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  his  resentment,  than  he  began  to  assail 
him  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms,  bestowing 
many  hard  names  upon  him,  and  challenging 
him  to  fight  it  out  fairly  on  the  green  before 
the  door. 

The  meekness  of  Henry's  expostulation  had 
no  other  effect,  than  to  provoke  a  torrent  of 
oaths  and  defiances,  repeated  in  language  the 
most  insulting,  and  echoed  by  his  colleagues, 
who  played  the  part  of  chorus  to  the  leading 
strain.  Nathaniel  Dunckley,  the  host,  who  had 
been  an  approving  hearer  of  all  the  foul  words, 
which  the  miller  had  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
the  unoffending  stranger,  and  who  was  well  dis- 
posed to  put  the  worst  interpretation  upon  his 
patience,  now  began  to  triumph  in  his  turn, 
and  to  plume  himself  on  his  sagacity  in  having 
spied  out  the  traces  of  a  rogue  in  the  most  inno- 
cent countenance  in  nature.  In  the  meantime, 
Bowsey,  who  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
a  battle,  especially  where  he  was  not  to  be  prin- 
cipal, began  to  exalt  his  voice  amidst  the  up- 
roar, and  to  bluster  in  behalf  of  the  weaker 
party,  whom  he  now  declared  to  be  his  friend, 
and  one  that  he  would  second,  if  he  would  turn 
out  against  Weevil,  whom  he  retorted  upon 
with  the  more  acrimony,  as  owing  him  an  old 
grudge  on  past  accounts. 

The  young  miller,  who  found  himself  in  a 
strong  majority,  and  well  backed  by  everybody 
about  him,  answered  Bowsey  in  his  own  strain, 
telling  him,  that  he  knew  well  enough  why  he 
was  so  spiteful  against  him,  because  he  had 
caught  him  at  his  pilfering  tricks,  and  destroy- 
ed the  trimmers  and  thief-nets  he  had  set  in  the 
river ;  But  I  give  you  fair  warning,  my  master, 
added  he,  with  an  oath,  that  the  very  next  time 
I  trap  you  at  that  sport,  you  shall  swing  for  it, 
like  a  rogue  as  you  are. 

Bowsey,  not  the  less  galled  by  this  charge  for 
knowing  it  was  true,  grew  furious  with  rage, 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  him  in  a  threatening  at- 
titude, bade  him  take  heed  what  he  said,  for 
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though  he  was  now  in  the  midst  of  his  myrmi- 
dons, the  time  would  come  when  he  should  find 
an  opportunity  to  make  him  repent  of  his  vapour- 
ing, which,  he  might  depend  upon  it,  should  not 
go  unrevenged. 

Shame  upon  you !  cried  Dame  Duncldey,  from 
the  chimney  corner,  would  you  go  to  murder 
the  young  man  for  speaking  the  truth  ?  Take  no- 
tice, neighbours,  and  remember  what  he  says  : 
'tis  a  pity  but  the  Justice  heard  it. — The  Justice 
did  not  hear  it,  but  there  were  some  who  did  ; 
and  as  his  house  was  no  farther  off  than  across 
the  green,  the  hint,  if  well  understood,  had  not 
far  to  travel,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  it  found 
the  road  thither  very  speedily,  and  without  any 
loss  by  the  way. 

Henry,  who  found  himself  unintentionally  a 
witness  to  conversation,  for  which  he  had  no  re- 
lish, was  in  the  very  act  of  retiring  out  of  com- 
pany, when  his  challenger  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  in  a  bullying  tone  peremptorily  de- 
manded if  he  would  turn  out  like  a  man,  and  set 
to  upon  the  green,  or  skulk  like  a  coward  from 
a  fair  proposal,  and  be  kicked  about  the  house. 
— This  was  seconded  by  a  loud  shout  from  the 
party,  and  even  Bowsey  seemed  abashed,  being 
awed  into  silence  by  the  prospect  of  half  a  score 
stout  cudgels,  brandished  in  the  air,  and  ready 
to  execute  any  kind  of  vengeance,  that  might  be 
required  of  them  by  the  champion  of  the  gang. 

You  may  quit  your  hold  of  me,  said  Henry 
to  the  miller,  for  I  shall  not  run  away  from  any 
man  who  threatens  me  with  a  kicking.  If  you 
really  mean  to  put  it  into  execution,  I  hope  these 
gentlemen  at  your  back  will  leave  you  to  your- 
self, and  not  assist  in  the  doing  it :  they  may 
shout  on  your  side,  and  brandish  their  sticks  as 
much  as  they  please  ;  but  even  that  is  not  very 
manly,  considering  I  am  here  a  stranger,  and 
without  a  friend,  except  this  single  man,  who 
seems  to  have  drawn  himself  into  danger  and  ill 
will,  by  taking  part  with  the  weaker  side,  and 
standing  forth  in  my  defence.  Whether  I  de- 
serve this  treatment  for  what  passed  between  us 
at  the  mill,  you  may  ask  your  own  conscience ; 
I  shall  make  no  appeal  to  a  company  like  this, 
who  seem  determined  to  bear  me  down,  right  or 
wrong,  by  noise  and  numbers.  Take  notice,  Mr 
Weevil,  that  if  I  was  one  of  those,  who  make 
boxing  a  science,  I  should  be  warranted  in  de- 
clining your  challenge,  for  you  are  in  all  respects 
above  my  match,  heavier,  and  stronger,  and  tall- 
er, than  me ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  have  me  out,  don't  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  kicking  me,  for  that  may  be  fatal  to  one 
of  us  in  a  room  like  this,  and  probably  not  very 
pleasant  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  :  go  forth 
into  the  green,  choose  your  ground,  and  I'll  take 
my  chance  for  a  beating,  rather  than  be  kicked 
into  courage,  which  is  a  discipline  I  am  not  used 
to,  and  have  no  stomach  for. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd,  that  would 
have  been  applause,  if  there  had  not  been  some- 


thing nearer  to  their  hearts,  than  justice  or  ge- 
nerosity. The  young  miller  stept  forward,  and 
drawing  a  canvass  purse  out  of  his  pocket,  emp- 
tied its  contents  upon  the  table,  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  no  trifling  amount,  and  vauntingly  call- 
ed upon  Henry  to  stake  all,  or  any  part,  of  the 
amount  upon  the  battle.  When  this  was  alto- 
gether declined  on  the  part  of  Henry,  he  gather- 
ed up  his  cash  again,  while  Dame  Dunckley 
from  her  wicker  chair,  like  the  Pythia  from  her 
tripod,  prophetically  exclaimed,  What  should 
you  fight  for,  ye  foolish  boys  ?  mind,  if  you  don't 
draw  the  Justice  out  of  his  den  upon  you  both. — 
The  voice  of  divination  was  not  heard  ;  the  die 
was  cast  for  battle,  and  forth  rushed  the  whole 
company  upon  the  green. 

Now  Bowsey  was  in  his  element :  provided 
with  a  bottle  of  water  in  one  hand,  a  coloured 
handkerchief  and  a  lemon  in  the  other,  he  sallied 
forth  upon  the  field  of  battle,  taking  his  cham- 
pion under  the  arm,  and  as  they  walked  apart 
from  the  crowd,  whispering  many  sage  instruc- 
tions in  his  ear,  where  to  place  his  blows  with 
best  effect,  and  pointing  out  certain  vital  parts, 
where  a  well-directed  stroke  might  effectually 
disable  his  antagonist,  and  ensure  the  victory. 
In  this,  however,  the  professor  and  the  pupil  did 
by  no  means  agree :  vengeance  rankled  in  Bow- 
sey's  breast ;  courage  and  humanity  held  divi- 
ded empire  in  the  heart  of  Henry. — Be  content, 
he  replied,  I'll  foil  him  without  maiming  him  ; 
he  is  more  than  half  tipsy,  and  will  be  out  of 
breath  in  a  few  minutes ;  'twould  be  a  sin  to 
hurt  him  :  boxing  has  been  a  kind  of  boyish  ex- 
ercise with  me,  and  I  never  yet  practised  it  in 
wrath,  much  less  with  mischief  and  rancour  in 
my  mind :  my  aim  will  be  to  avoid  his  blows, 
and  let  him  beat  himself. 

Don't  make  too  sure  of  that,  replied  Bowsey  ; 
I  know  his  way  of  fighting,  for  I  have  taken  a 
round  or  two  with  him  myself;  he  strikes  as 
hard  as  the  kick  of  a  horse. 

Henry  now  took  off  his  jacket,  and  recollect- 
ing a  large  clasp-knife,  which  he  wore  in  the 
side-pocket  of  his  breeches,  delivered  it  to  Bow- 
sey, observing  that  it  might  hurt  him  in  his  falls: 
and  being  now  divested  of  all  weapons  but  what 
nature  had  given  him,  he  advanced  cheerfully 
to  the  ring,  where  his  brawny  opponent,  like 
another  Goliath,  stood  encircled  by  his  Philis- 
tines, and  whom  he  now  approached  with  a  com- 
placent smile,  tendering  him  his  hand,  and  say- 
ing, Come,  miller,  let  us  be  friends  before  we 
set  to ;  I  hope  you  bear  no  malice,  and  will  shew 
yourself  a  brave  fellow  by  giving  me  fair  play. — • 
Insensible  to  the  humanity  and  mildness  of  this 
address,  the  other,  with  a  savage  ferocity,  bade 
him  take  his  ground,  for  he  would  give  his  hand 
to  no  such  vagabond  as  he  was. 

The  temper  of  our  hero,  milky  as  it  was,  could 
ill  brook  this  aggravating  insult :  the  colour 
mounted  to  his  cheeks,  his  spirit  sparkled  in  his 
eyes,  and  darting  a  contemptuous  look  at  his  an- 
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tagonist,  he  silently  stept  back  to  his  ground, 
and  posting  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
with  clenched  fists,  braced  muscles,  and  frown- 
ing brow,  the  juvenile  athletic,  terrible  in  his 
beauty,  presented  to  the  sight  of  the  surround- 
ing rustics  a  figure  and  attitude,  which  the  sta- 
tuaries of  Greece,  in  the  brightest  era  of  the  art, 
might  have  been  emulous  to  study. 

The  onset  now  began,  which  was  to  bring  the 
contest  between  brutal  strength  and  skilful  agi- 
lity to  an  issue.  The  sturdy  blows  of  the  miller, 
which  seemed  to  menace  his  opponent  with  ex- 
tinction, were  so  artfully  warded,  that  they  ser- 
ved no  other  purpose  but  to  waste  his  strength 
and  exhaust  his  breath.  Furious  and  implaca- 
ble in  his  rage,  he  still  continued  to  advance,  and 
press  upon  his  more  wary  antagonist ;  till  Henry, 
who  kept  a  steady  eye  upon  every  movement  of 
his  foe,  no  sooner  spied  an  opening,  than  he 
sprung  within  his  guard,  and  with  a  blow,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  force,  as  well  as  swiftness,  of 
lightning,  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  turf.  Bowsey 
leapt  upright,  and  smote  his  hands  for  joy :  the 
hostile  phalanx  gave  a  groan,  whilst  their  fallen 
champion  was  slowly  raised  from  the  ground  by 
his  seconds.  Had  not  Henry's  patience  been  ur- 
ged by  the  insult  above  related,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  he  would  have  plied  his  advantage 
either  so  forcibly,  or  in  a  part  so  sensible  to  in- 
jury as  the  throat;  but  repeated  provocations 
had  roused  a  spirit,  which  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  a  tincture  of  gall,  and  he  now  contem- 
plated his  fallen  foe  with  pity  and  regret. 

The  miller,  however,  did  not  keep  him  long 
in  painful  suspense;  the  blood,  which  flowed 
freely  from  his  nostrils,  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock  upon  the  ground,  relieved  him  from  the 
stupor  that  at  first  possessed  his  senses,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  his  seconds  he  was  again  upon 
his  legs,  and  in  a  posture  to  renew  the  battle ; 
but  so  miserably  crest-fallen  was  this  vaunting 
braggart,  and  so  confused  and  off  his  guard,  that 
the  generous  victor,  though  repeatedly  urged  by 
Bowsey  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  would  not 
avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost ;  so  thoroughly 
was  his  resentment  allayed,  that  he  warned  him 
more  than  once  to  keep  a  better  guard,  or  give 
over  fighting :  and  now  not  only  Weevil's  se- 
conds, but  his  whole  party,  grew  outrageous,  and 
kept  no  order  in  the  ring,  thronging  round  the 
combatants,  and  shouldering  Henry  in  a  most 
unfair  and  riotous  manner.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  for  him,  in  self-preservation,  to  make 
a  short  battle  of  it,  and  a  second  blow,  placed 
centrically  between  the  eyes,  laid  his  adversary 
a  second  time  at  his  length  upon  the  ground, 
totally  disqualified  for  another  onset. 

An  uproar  of  voices  now  ensued,  some  run- 
ning to  the  beaten  party,  whilst  others  were  lay- 
ing about  them  with  their  sticks,  and  would 
probably  have  demolished  both  the  conqueror 
and  his  second,  had  not  peace  been  proclaimed 
by  the  authority  of  the  worshipful  Justice  Blach- 


ford,  attended  by  his  second,  the  constable,  who 
instantly  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  orders,  by  ar- 
resting the  only  innocent  person  in  the  affray, 
dragging  Henry  to  the  stocks,  who,  being  sprink- 
led with  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  miller's 
blood,  and  surprised  in  the  very  act  of  knocking 
him  down,  might  have  biassed  the  judgment  of 
a  more  equitable  magistrate  than  he  had  now  to 
deal  with. 

Bowsey,  being  an  old  offender,  and  a  bold 
talker  against  Blachford,  was  sentenced  also  to 
the  same  place  of  durance  with  his  principal, 
though  he  made  many  efforts  to  assert  his  inno- 
cence, which  his  worship  lent  no  ear  to,  deli- 
vering him  over  to  his  sentence  with  the  voice 
of  authority,  whilst  he  went  growling,  like  a 
bear  to  a  stake,  amidst  the  hisses  and  hootings 
of  the  whole  village  mob,  who  were  there  as- 
sembled. 


CHAP.  III. 

A  Story  gains  by  telling. 

There  is  not  a  minister  of  state,  general,  or 
potentate,  upon  earth,  who  keeps  so  many  cou- 
riers, or  employs  them  so  much,  as  a  certain 
busy-body  called  Fame  :  to  all  quarters  of  the 
compass  her  emissaries  fly  at  one  and  the  same 
instant ;  there  is  no  stop  with  them  for  the  pen- 
ning of  dispatches  ;  they  want  no  written  evi- 
dence of  the  news  they  carry,  but  away  they  post 
with  word-of-mouth  intelligence,  which  gathers 
as  it  goes,  every  tongue  that  repeats  it  adding 
something  to  the  tale,  till  such  a  cluster  of  false- 
hoods are  wound  and  woven  round  one  small 
atom  of  original  truth,  that  you  may  as  soon  find 
a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff,  as  search 
for  fact  amongst  the  fictions  that  envelope  it.  It 
was,  however,  so  short  a  stage  from  the  village- 
green  to  the  house  of  Zachary,  that  the  courier* 
who  came  post  with  the  tidings  of  Henry's  fight, 
had  so  little  time  for  his  invention  to  work  in, 
that  he  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  truth,  except  killing  the  mill- 
er, and  sending  Henry  to  prison  in  fetters  for 
the  murder. 

With  these  slight  advantages  in  point  of  ef- 
fect, the  story  found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  Alex- 
ander Kinloch,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  pu- 
nishing the  sins  and  offences  of  a  rotten  grinder 
in  the  jaw-bone  of  a  patient,  by  lugging  out  its 
guiltless  neighbour,  which  being  sound  and 
strong,  and  an  useful  servant  withal,  came  so 
unwillingly  out  of  his  socket,  that  he  brought 
part  of  it  away  with  him  as  a  proof  of  his  at- 
tachment to  his  duty. 

Alexander  had  a  gift  of  foreseeing  things  after 
they  had  come  to  pass,  which  I  take  to  be  a  true 
definition  of  the  second  sight;  he  therefore  heard 
the  tidings  of  Henry's  fate  with  no  other  le- 
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mark,  than  that  he  thought  how  it  would  be  ; 
but  as  the  operation  he  was  engaged  in  was  a 
work  of  charity,  and  the  patient,  of  course,  not 
entitled  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  he  left  him 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  mistake  as  he  could, 
and  retired  into  the  kitchen,  where  old  Bridget 
was  occupied  in  her  culinary  concerns. 

Here's  a  pretty  kettle  offish,  o'  my  conscience, 
cried  Alexander,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  fish  ?  replied 
Bridget,  as  she  was  flaying  an  eel ;  I'm  sure 
they  are  all  leaping  alive,  and  will  hardly  let 
me  strip  their  skins  off,  foolish  things,  wri- 
thing and  wriggling  about  at  such  a  rate. 

I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  continued  the 
prophet. 

I  have  no  need  to  be  told  of  that,  quoth  the 
dame ;  they  are  always  the  plague  of  my  life, 
teazing  creatures ! 

When  the  Doctor  brought  this  no-name  fel- 
low amongst  us,  I  predicted  what  would  follow, 
and  now  he  has  murdered  a  man,  and  must 
swing  for  it :  Justice  Blachford  has  sent  him 
loaded  with  irons  to  the  county  jail. 

What  are  you  talking  of?  cried  Bridget,  (lay- 
ing down  her  knife,  and  leaving  the  poor  eel 
under  operation  in  much  the  same  mangled  state 
as  Alexander  had  left  his  patient,)  is  our  young 
Henry  a-going  to  be  hanged  ?  This  drew  forth 
the  whole  narrative,  revised  and  corrected,  with 
notes,  and  an  ample  commentary,  by  the  editor, 
Alexander  Kinloch. 

Well,  for  a  certain,  said  Bridget,  at  the  con- 
clusion, there  was  something  in  his  look  that 
boded  ill  luck,  and  now  it  is  come  out.  As  sure 
as  can  be,  he'll  be  hang'd  in  chains  at  the  door, 
and  then  who  can  live  in  the  house,  (not  I  for 
one,)  when  he  is  dangling  on  a  gibbet  in  full 
view  of  the  windows  ?  Then,  feigning  to  listen, 
she  exclaimed,  Hark  !  sure  I  hear  my  mistress's 
bell,  and  immediately  posted  up  stairs. 

As  soon  as  she  set  foot  in  her  mistress's  cham- 
ber, she  began — What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to 
take  fellows  into  a  house  that  nobody  knows  ! 
Would  you  believe  it,  madam!  this  lad  that 
master  picked  up  at  the  statutes,  and  that  kill- 
ed miller  Weevil's  dog  in  such  a  barbarous  fa- 
shion, has  now  killed  young  Tom,  the  owner  of 
the  dog. 

What  do  you  tell  me  ?  exclaimed  Jemima. 

Susan  was  in  the  room,  but,  struck  with  hor- 
ror, stood  in  speechless  amaze. 

I  tell  you  what  is  true,  answered  Bridget ; 
the  murdered  man  is  at  this  very  moment  lying 
stone-dead-  at  his  full  length  upon  the  town- 
green  ;  they  say  there  was  never  beheld  so 
shocking  a  spectacle  :  Kinloch  saw  him  with  his 
own  eyes  ;  and  there  are  the  poor  unhappy  fa- 
ther and  mother  weeping  and  wailing  over  the 
corpse,  and  tearing  their  hair  off  their  heads  for 
very  madness.  Everybody  says  that  the  mur- 
derer will  be  hanged  at  our  door  in  chains,  and 
that,  you  know,  is  a  dismal  sight,  and  will  drive 


every  soul,  gentle  and  simple,  from  the  house ; 
but  what  can  be  done?  the  law  will  take  its 
course,  and  Justice  Blachford  has  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  him  already,  and  sent 
him,  loaded  with  iron  fetters,  hand  and  foot,  in 
a  hangman's  cart,  to  the  county  gaol. 

Here  Susan  gave  a  deep  sigh,  sunk  down  up- 
on a  chair,  pale  as  ashes,  and  threw  her  apron 
over  her  face. 

What  ails  the  fool  ?  cried  Jemima ;  was  he, 
too,  one  of  your  sweethearts,  that  you  take  on  so 
about  him  ?  Can  no  young  fellow  shew  his  face 
within  the  house,  but  you  must  be  instantly 
laying  out  to  make  prize  of  him  ?  I  warrant  you 
fancy  yourself  a  beauty  !  A  pretty  fancy,  truly  ! 
a  precious  conceit,  o'  my  conscience  !  But^hark 
ye,  Bridget,  you  have  not  told  me  how  this  mur- 
der came  to  pass. 

Why,  that's  the  worst  part  of  the  story,  re- 
plied the  news-carrier,  for  everybody  allows  that 
they  quarrelled  about  the  dog,  and  that  poor 
Tom  Weevil  spoke  kindly  and  civilly  to  Henry, 
and  would  fain  have  made  it  up  with  him,  but 
all  to  no  purpose ;  fight  he  would,  and  swore 
vehemently  that  he  would  have  his  blood  ;  no- 
thing less  than  his  life  would  content  him. 

'Tis  a  lie  as  false  as  hell !  cried  Susan,  burst- 
ing into  a  vehemence  of  speech ;  Henry  never 
swore  ;  Henry  never  thirsted  for  blood ;  Henry 
never  strove  to  take  the  life  away  even  of  a  fly, 
much  less  of  a  fellow-creature ;  if  ever  Heaven 
created  a  human  being  without  fault  or  failing, 
Henry  is  that  being :  the  kindest,  gentlest, 
meekest,  mercifullest ! — Oh,  Bridget,  you  must 
have  a  heart  of  stone  to  talk  in  such  a  style  ! 

How  now,  minx  !  cried  Jemima :  who  talks^in 
a  style  to  be  ashamed  of  but  yourself  ?  And 
how  dare  you,  I  would  fain  know,  insult  my 
ears  with  your  blasphemous  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions, telling  the  poor  woman,  before  my  face, 
that  'tis  a  lie  as  false  as  hell  ?  Have  a  care  what 
you  say  about  that  place  of  torment ;  those  who 
are  so  free  to  send  others  thither  are  generally 
the  first  to  go  to  it  themselves.  I  know  you, 
hussy !  I  know  you  to  be  carnal-minded  and 
void  of  grace ;  therefore  begone,  for  I  will  har- 
bour no  such  reprobates  in  my  house  ! 

I  do  not  intend  you  shall,  madam,  replied  Su- 
san, so  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
warning  me  out  of  your  service ;  you  may  give 
me  what  bad  names  you  please ;  I  hope  my  cha- 
racter will  not  depend  upon  your  report ;  and, 
though  I  may  be  void  of  grace  in  your  way  of 
thinking,  I  am  not  void  of  pity  and  compassion, 
which  you  seem  to  treat  as  folly  and  offence. 
When  you  say  that  you  know  me,  madam,  you 
certainly  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  know  more 
of  me  than  is  good  and  praiseworthy ;  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  know  you  also ;  and  though  I 
am  not  bound  to  praise  you,  I  shall  never  vio- 
late the  duty  of  a  servant  by  betraying  you.  As 
for  all  that  Bridget  has  been  telling  you  about 
Henry,  I  don't  suppose  she  believes  it  herself ; 
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for  nobody  that  had  been  half  the  time  in  his 
company  that  she  has,  short  as  that  has  been, 
could  give  credit  to  the  tale  that  she  has  been 
relating  ;  and  I  would  only  ask  you,  madam, 
whether 'you  considered  him  as  a  villain  and  a 
murderer  when  he  attended  upon  you  this  morn- 
ing with  your  medicine  ?  Iam  pretty  well  con- 
vinced you  did  not  treat  him  as  such,  nor  shrink 
from  his  touch,  as  you  would  have  done,  had 
you  thought  there  was  an  assassin  at  your  bed- 

This  was  one  more  secret  in  Susan's  bag  than 
Jemima  was  aware  of:  for  a  short  space  her 
confusion  robbed  her  of  words ;  she  even  de- 
bated within  herself  whether  she  would  not  do 
well  to  make  a  quick  turn,  and  compromise  all 
differences ;  but  before  this  resolution  could  be 
formed,  the  object  of  it  was  lost ;  Susan  had  va- 
nished out  of  her  sight  like  a  spirit.  Passions 
stronger  than  interest  had  possession  of  her 
heart;  indignation,  terror,  pity,  love,  added 
wings  to  her  speed,  and  she  ran,  or  rather  flew, 
to  the  fatal  spot,  where  Bridget  had  laid  the 
scene  of  her  fable,  resolute  to  sacrifice  every 
worldly  enjoyment,  present  or  in  prospect,  ra- 
ther than  abandon  Henry  in  his  distress. 

As  she  approached  the  town-green,  where  the 
tale-bearer  had  painted  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
the  murdered  man  stretched  on  the  earth,  and 
surrounded  by  his  weeping  friends,  her  knees 
trembled  under  her,  her  heart  palpitated,  and 
her  breath  was  lost ;  with  difficulty  she  reach- 
ed the  dreaded  spot,  and  eagerly  cast  her  eyes 
around ;  but  all  was  solitude  and  silence  ;  the 
crowd  had  dispersed,  the  stocks  were  not  with- 
in view,  and  nobody  was  stirring  on  the  green  : 
the  prospect  was  auspicious  to  her  hopes  ;  the 
improbability  of  Bridget's  report  became  more 
glaring,  and  her  spirits  gathered  strength  to  sup- 
port her  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  the  Justice, 
where  she  assured  herself,  that  either  Henry 
would  be  found,  or  such  intelligence  obtained  as 
she  could  depend  upon. 

Here,  then,  we  shall  leave  her  to  her  inqui- 
ries, and  attend  upon  our  heroin  his  misfortunes. 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  Key  to  unlock  the  Stocks, 

We  now  return  to  Henry,  whom  we  left  in  a 
situation  of  security  against  escape,  being  fast 
locked  by  the  leg,  and  side  by  side  with  his 
partner  in  affliction,  Bowsey ;  companions  as 
ill  matched  as  ever  fortune  brought  together  in 
the  same  predicament.  Henry,  all  patience, 
unmoved  by  the  mockeries  and  gibings  of  the 
mob,  calm  and  collected ;  Bowsey,  full  of  ran- 
cour and  revenge,  in  sullen  silence  brooding  on 
the  horrid  thoughts  of  robbery  and  murder,  in- 
spired into  his  mind  not  only  by  the  menaces 


of  Weevil,  but  by  the  sight  of  the  money,  which 
he  ostentatiously  displayed  upon  the  challenge. 
At  length,  after  a  long  meditation,  turning  a 
look,  in  which  every  evil  passion  was  expressed, 
upon  his  partner  in  disgrace,  he  began  to  vent 
himself  in  the  following  manner : — A  pretty 
son  of  a  b — ch  of  a  justice,  to  lay  us  by  the  heels 
in  this  fashion  for  nothing  at  all !  What  have  I 
done  to  be  set  in  the  stocks,  whilst  that  rascal- 
ly miller  goes  at  large  ?  But  it  is  a  true  saying, 
that  one  man  may  better  steal  a  horse  than  an- 
other look  over  a  hedge.    You  would  not  be 
advised  by  me,  or  you  would  have  done  that 
cowardly  sneaker's  business  in  another-guess 
way.  A  villain  !  to  vapour  over  me ;  to  threat- 
en me  with  the  gallows !  but  I'll  be  revenged 
of  him  before  this  night's  at  an  end  ;  if  once  I 
get  my  foot  out  of  this  hole,  I'll  be  up  with  him, 
I  warrant  me ;  and  if  you'll  stick  by  me,  my 
hearty  fellow,  we'll  give  him  something  to  re- 
member us  by,  and  be  off  to  sea  in  a  twinkling. 

I  believe,  replied  Henry,  he  has  got  enough 
to  remember  us  by  already ;  and  I  should  guess 
he  will  have  no  stomach  for  a  second  trial  of  the 
same  sort.  If  he  had  not  put  me  out  of  all  pa- 
tience by  his  insolence,  I  would  not  have  plied 
him  with  such  hard  blows,  at  least  not  in  such 
dangerous  places,  be  assured. 

Bowsey  here  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Henry,  and 
with  a  stare  of  astonishment,  exclaimed,  Pr'y- 
thee,  friend,  are  you  a  quaker,  or  a  methodist 
preacher  ?  or,  in  the  devil's  name,  what  are  you  ? 
for  I  cannot  for  the  blood  of  me  understand 
what  you  would  be  at.  You  don't  seem  to  want 
mettle  when  you  are  put  to  it,  but  you  talk  as 
if  you  had  no  heart  to  revenge  yourself  upon  an 
insulting  rascal,  who  bullies  you  into  fighting 
with  him,  and  then  claps  you  into  the  stocks  for 
doing  yourself  justice.  If  you  will  put  up  with 
such  things,  I  will  not ;  I  know  him  for  a  piti- 
ful peaching  rascal— that  fellow  has  the  spite 
of  the  devil  in  him  ;  if  he  could,  he  would  hang 
a  man  for  only  taking  a  gudgeon  out  of  the 
water ;  a  knave  that  goes  prowling  and  lurch- 
ing about  all  night  to  pick  up  informations 
for  the  Justice,  and  that  makes  him  such^a  fa- 
vourite, forsooth,  with  his  worship !  But  I'll  fa- 
vourite him  if  I  catch  him ;  I  should  think  no 
more  sin  and  shame  of  knocking  him  on  the 
head,  than  I  should  in  shooting  a  mad  dog  ;  for 
why  ?  everybody  will  allow  that  an  informer  is 
the  vilest  of  wretches,  and  that  it  is  as  good  a 
deed  as  to  drink,  to  put  such  a  villain  out  of  the 
world. 

Hold  there,  cried  Henry,  interrupting  him, 
for  if  you  know  what  you  say,  and  mean  to  ex- 
ecute your  threats,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  take 
upon  myself  that  very  character  you  hold  in  such 
abhorrence,  and  inform  against  you,  as  I  would 
against  any  man  whom  I  suspected  of  harbour- 
ing a  design  upon  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  : 
horrible  idea  !  monstrous  iniquity  !  to  bear  such 
devilish  malice  in  your  heart  as  to  talk  of  reven- 
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ing  yourself  upon  this  poor  fellow  by  killing 
im,  and  that  with  as  little  remorse  as  you 
would  destroy  a  mad  dog,  of  all  animals  the  most 
mischievous.  Where  can  be  your  conscience  to 
meditate  upon  such  wickedness,  though  I  am 

{>ersuaded  you  have  too  much  dread  of  the  gal- 
ows  to  carry  it  into  execution  ?  What  if  he  has 
done  you  an  ill  turn  with  the  Justice,  cannot 
you  forgive  it  like  a  Christian  ?  cannot  you  pass 
it  off  like  a  man  ?  But  are  you  sure  you  did  not 
deserve  to  be  informed  against  ?  If  he  caught 
you  in  any  illegal  practices,  ought  he  not  to  put 
the  laws  in  force  against  you  ?  and  which  party 
is  in  the  fault,  you  that  break  the  laws,  or  he 
that  enforces  them  ?  If  the  fish  of  the  stream  are 
private  property,  which  is  more  than  I  know, 
you  perhaps  knew  better,  and  had  no  right  to 
take  them  ;  in  that  case  it  was  a  robbery,  and 
you  subjected  yourself  to  being  punished  as  a 
pilferer  and  a  thief.  Perhaps  it  is  his  duty  to 
protect  the  fishery  from  plunder ;  perhaps  he  is 
paid  for  guarding  the  water  upon  which  he 
lives  ;  and  would  you  have  a  servant  betray  his 
trust,  and  turn  accomplice  with  the  thief  that 
comes  to  rob  his  master?  Shame  upon  such 
principles !  if  these  be  your  motives  for  your  re- 
venge, depend  upon  it,  this  punishment,  which 
you  are  now  suffering,  will  be  the  least,  but  not 
the  last,  that  you  are  destined  to. 

Damn  you,  for  a  puritanical,  preaching  son 
of  a  b — ch !  cried  Bowsey,  in  a  rage ;  is  this  your 
way  of  treating  the  only  friend  that  stood  by 
you,  when  no  soul  was  on  your  side  ?  Is  it  thus 
you  serve  me,  like  a  flincher  as  you  are  ?  For 
whose  sake  but  yours,  I  would  ask,  am  I  in  this 
hobble,  with  the  devil  to  it  ?  Who  drew  me  in- 
to this  premunire  but  yourself,  and  your  cursed, 
sneaking,  half-begotten  quarrel,  when  I  stood 
forth  on  your  side,  and  made  you  fight  it  out 
like  a  gentleman  ?  Who  provoked  that  thief  of 
a  miller  to  vent  his  spite  upon  me,  and  to  threat- 
en me  with  informations, but  yourself?  Didn't 
the  blustering  rascal  draw  out  his  purse  in  my 
very  face,  and  throw  it,  full  of  gold  and  silver, 
on  the  table,  purposely  to  vapour  over  me  with 
his  riches,  and  to  shew  me  and  everybody  else 
what  he  got  by  his  pitiful  trade  of  informing  ? 
And  do  you  think  any  man  living  can  bear  such 
treatment  from  a  purse-proud  scrub  like  him  ? 
What  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?  But  it's  no  mat- 
ter ;  I  have  done  with  you  ;  I  wash  my  hands 
of  such  a  scurvy  companion.  I  have  stood  up 
in  your  cause  when  nobody  else  would  ;  I  have 
fought  your  battles,  because  I  thought  it  the 
part  of  a  man  of  honour  to  take  the  weaker 
side  ;  and  thus  am  I  treated  by  you  for  it !  but 
I  am  rightly  served.    Honour  and  honesty  are 
but  names,  and  as  for  gratitude,  damn  me  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  left  amongst  mankind. 

This  dialogue  would  probably  have  been  kept 
up  some  time  longer,  had  it  not  been  cut  short 
by  the  intervention  of  a  rescue  in  the  person  of 
the  constable,  accompanied  by  Susan,  who  came 


running  out  of  breath  to  Henry,  with  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  his  instant  liberation.  That  ge- 
nerous youth  had  no  sooner  heard  sentence  of 
emancipation  pronounced  in  his  favour,  and  un- 
derstood that  it  was  not  to  extend  to  his  fellow 
prisoner,  than  he  absolutely  protested  against 
availing  himself  of  it  upon  such  partial  terms. 
The  constable  stared  with  astonishment,  and 
declared  it  to  be  a  new  case ;  that  his  powers  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  the  person  of  Henry  ; 
and  that  there  must  be  a  fresh  application  made 
to  the  Justice,  if  he  persisted  in  so  unnatural  a 
resolution. 

It  may  seem  unnatural  to  you,  said  Henry, 
who,  perhaps,  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  my 
companion  in  disgrace,  who  asserts  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  honour  or  gratitude  left  in  the 
world  ;  but  as  my  ill  fortune  involved  him  in  a 
punishment,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
does  not  merit,  I  scorn  to  avail  myself  of  any 
good  fortune,  wherein  he  does  not  share  ;  it  is 
therefore  to  no  purpose  to  unlock  your  stocks, 
for  I  shall  sit  with  my  foot  in  this  hole,  so  long 
as  his  remains  imprisoned  in  the  other,  be  it  for 
what  time  it  may. — Observing  Susan  to  look 
disconsolate  at  these  words,  he  added,  Don't 
suppose,  Susan,  I  am  the  less  sensible  of  your 
kindness,  because  I  cannot  profit  by  it  on  these 
conditions  ;  be  assured  I  receive  it  as  a  mark  of 
your  friendship  and  good  opinion,  which  I  shall 
ever  gratefully  bear  in  mind,  whatever  may  be- 
fall me. 

Susan  turned  aside  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  and 
at  the  same  time  Justice  Blachford  appeared  in 
view  on  the  other  side  of  the  green ;  for  the 
stocks  were  so  situated  as  to  have  the  green  in 
view,  though  not  discoverable  by  Susan  in  her 
way  to  the  Justice's  house.  That  friendly  girl 
had  too  much  experience  of  Henry's  inflexibi- 
lity in  points  of  honour  not  to  despair  of  over- 
ruling it,  so  that  she  instantly  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  Blachford,  to  make  a  second  effort  on  his 
heart,  and  finish  the  good  work  she  had  as  yet 
but  half  accomplished.  Whether  she  was  in- 
debted to  his  worship's  humanity,  or  to  her  own 
address,  for  the  ease  with  which  she  now  obtain- 
ed her  suit  for  the  release  of  both  parties,  we 
shall  not  at  present  divulge  ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  Henry's  point  of  honour,  in  stickling  for 
his  companion's  release,  was,  by  circumstances 
which  thereafter  happened,  employed  as  one 
amongst  many  reasons  for  involving  him  in  the 
severest  trial  innocence  could  be  exposed  to. 

As  soon  as  Bowsey  was  set  free,  he  reached 
his  hand  to  Henry,  gave  him  a  hearty  shake,  a»d 
protested  aloud,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  a 
brave  fellow,  and  staunch  to  his  friend  ;  adding, 
that  he  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood,  and  if  he  had  said  anything  to  the 
contrary  in  his  passion,  he  was  now  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  was  sorry  for  it ;  then  tucking 
his  cudgel  under  his  arm,  without  a  word  to 
any  other  person  present,  silently  marched  away; 
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the  constable,  with  a  significant  shake  of  his 
head,  muttering  something  to  himself  about  evil 
company  and  the  gallows,  which  seemed  point- 
ed equally  at  the  party  absent  and  the  party 
present. 

There  was  a  disorder  in  Susan's  person  and 
deportment  that  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Henry ;  her  dress  dishevelled,  her  cheek  flush- 
ed, her  eyes  red  and  swoln,  everything  bespoke 
the  trepidation  of  her  mind.  Impatient  to  be 
informed  of  Henry's  real  situation,  she  found 
occasion  to  put  some  questions  to  him  in  a  whis- 
per, (for  the  crowd  was  now  collecting  about 
them,)  relative  to  his  treatment  of  young  Wee- 
vil ;  but  what  was  her  astonishment  when  she 
heard  the  truth  expounded  to  her  in  a  few 
words,  and  understood  how  grossly  the  affair 
had  been  exaggerated,  not  only  by  Kinloch  and 
Bridget,  but  no  less  so  by  JBlachford  himself, 
who  had  set  it  forth  to  her  in  the  most  dark  and 
dismal  colours. — Oh!  the  villain!  the  base  treach- 
erous villain !  she  exclaimed  with  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes. — But  now  the  villagers  had  got  round 
them  inconsiderable  numbers,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  every  motion  of  Susan,  whose 
anxiety  for  Henry's  liberation  had  roused  both 
their  curiosity  and  suspicion  ;  for  as  this  girl 
was  a  poor  woman's  daughter  of  the  same  pa- 
rish, and  had  been  raised  from  a  very  lowly  sta- 
tion to  such  an  one,  as  enabled  her  to  set  off  a 
very  pretty  form  in  smart  and  elegant  apparel, 
she  had  many  enviers  amongst  her  own  sex, 
who  were  ready  prepared  to  let  loose  the  venom 
of  their  tongues  upon  her.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  Henry,  who  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
disappoint  their  malice,  and  therefore  kept  such 
a  guard  over  his  behaviour  towards  his  bene- 
factress, as  should  afford  no  grounds  for  their 
censure.  He  therefore  declined  her  invitation 
to  her  mother's  cottage,  and  would  not  enter 
into  any  private  conversation,  notwithstanding 
all  her  hints  and  contrivances  for  drawing  him 
aside,  contenting  himself  with  general  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness,  which  he  took  care  should 
be  heard  by  all  about  him  ;  and  though  the 
prudence  of  this  reserve  did  not  meet  the  warmth 
of  Susan's  heart,  yet  it  was  well  calculated  to 
save  her  from  the  taunts  of  her  neighbours  : 
awed  as  she  was  by  the  distance  of  his  behaviour, 
knowing  withal  the  firmness  of  his  resolutions, 
she  suffered  him  to  leave  her  without  any  other 
effort  to  detain  him  than  what  was  expressed  in 
the  silent  sorrows  of  the  eyes. 

He  was  now  once  more  cast  upon  the  world, 
a  helpless  solitary  wanderer,  not  knowing  whi- 
ther to  direct  his  steps,  nor  where  to  resort  for 
a  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  A  stran- 
ger to  the  country,  he  knew  no  road,  but  that 
he  had  passed  over  to  and  from  the  town  where 
Doctor  Cawdle  had  hired  him.  Resolute  to  re- 
main no  longer  in  the  house  with  Jemima,  he 
was  no  less  determined  not  to  expose  the  rea- 
sons he  had  for  quitting  it.  To  the  neighbour-* 


ing  market-town  he  therefore  proposed  to  bend 
his  course ;  from  thence  he  could  write  a  few 
lines  to  his  master,  by  way  of  farewell,  and  in 
thankfulness  for  his  favours  ;  there  also  he  had 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  some  recruiting  party 
in  which  he  might  enlist.  The  pittance  he  had 
in  his  pocket  did  not  promise  him  any  long  sup- 
port, yet  it  sufficed  to  keep  immediate  distress 
out  of  sight. 

As  Zachary's  house  was  by  the  road-side,  he 
took  a  circuit  through  the  fields.  At  the  back  of 
it,  and  as  he  was  on  his  way,  chance  (whether 
good  or  ill,  time  may  reveal)  threw  him  upon 
the  very  spot,  where  Susan  was  sitting  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  in  a  most  solitary  place  and  dis- 
consolate attitude,  giving  vent  to  her  tears,  and 
meditating  upon  the  very  object  who  now  stood 
before  her. 

Henry  well  knew  the  interest  he  had  in  her 
thoughts ;  and  those  reasons  that  would  have 
led  a  man  of  less  delicate  principles  to  throw 
himself  in  her  way,  operated  upon  him  for 
avoiding  her.  In  the  present  case  this  was  im- 
possible ;  surprised  into  an  interview,  and  in  a 
place  where  their  conference  seemed  secure  from 
observation,  he  neither  attempted,  nor  probably 
had  at  that  moment  a  wish,  to  escape  from  her. 


CHAP.  V. 

An  Opportunity  not  improved. 

Ah  !  Henry,  cried  Susan,  rising  from  her 
seat,  and  casting  a  tender  melancholy  look  upon 
him,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  quit  me 
without  a  word  ?  Am  I  so  indifferent  to  you,  or 
has  my  anxiety  for  your  safety  made  me  trouble- 
some ?  I  perceive  you  are  even  now  uneasy  in 
my  company  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  mere  accident  for  meeting  you  at  all. — 
She  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  that  she  had  left 
her  service,  and  repeated  the  substance  of  her 
last  altercation  with  her  mistress,  which  led  to 
that  event ;  she  dwelt  much  upon  the  shock  she 
had  received  by  Bridget's  aggravated  account  ; 
nor  did  she  spare  for  reproaches  against  Blach- 
ford  on  the  like  account,  who  had  tortured  her 
feelings  for  the  mean  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
merit  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  But  all  these 
sorrows,  added  she,  put  together,  are  little  to 
what  I  suffered,  when  you  coldly  turned  your 
back  upon  me  in  the  face  of  the  whole  village. 

For  that  very  reason,  replied  Henry,  and  for 
that  only,  because  it  was  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  village,  I  did  a  violence  to  myself,  rather 
than  expose  you  to  their  malice.  Think  not  I 
can  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  slight  your  kindness  ; 
but  when  you  consider  the  disgraceful  situation 
in  which  you  found  me,  and  from  which  you 
relieved  me,  you  cannot  wonder  if  I  was  cautious 
of  letting  you  appear  any  otherwise  interest- 
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ed  than  in  common  charity  for  bo  mean  an  ob- 
ject. Recollect,  Susan,  your  advantages  over 
these  people  in  point  of  person  and  appearance, 
and  then  judge  what  their  envy  and  ill-nature 
would  have  prompted  them  to  say,  had  I  not 
had  the  resolution  to  withstand  your  nattering 
advances,  and  put  a  force  upon  myself,  by  treat- 
ing you  with  a  cold  and  distant  regard. 

That  is  very  easy  to  do,  replied  Susan,  when 
the  regard  is  really  cold  and  distant ;— but  sup- 
pose that  I  were  not  indifferent  to  you ;  grant 
for  a  moment  that  you  was  as  kind-hearted  to- 
wards me,  as  I  am  disposed  to  be  to  you,  could 
you  have  done  as  you  did  ?— Nay,  put  the  case 
that  you  liked  me  only  half  as  well  as  I  like 
you,  Henry,  then  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  would, 
if  you  could,  have  slighted  my  advances,  though 
every  soul  in  the  village  had  been  present  at 
our  meeting  ? 

Susan,  now  covered  with  blushes,  hung  her 
head,  whilst  Henry  was  little  less  embarrassed 
than  herself.  After  a  short  silence,  recollecting 
himself,  and  stepping  back  a  few  paces,  with  a  se- 
rious tone  and  countenance,  he  spoke  as  follows : 
- — I  perceive,  Susan,  that  you  and  I  had  better 
shorten  this  conversation  and  part,  without  ex- 
plaining more  of  our  sentiments  for  each  other 
than  is  consistent  with  discretion,  and  a  prudent 
regard  to  our  respective  situations.  You,  thank 
Heaven !  are  not  the  destitute  unfriended  crea- 
ture that  I  am  ;  the  child  of  mystery  and  mis- 
fortune ;  the  very  outcast,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
creation.  Though  you  have  quitted  a  profitable 
establishment  upon  principle,  you  are  known  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  your  character  will  re- 
commend you  to  no  worse  a  service  than  you 
have  left :  I  am  a  stranger,  and  must  wander 
over  the  earth,  wherever  these  feet,  which  you 
have  delivered  from  the  stocks,  can  carry  me, 
in  search  of  a  precarious  maintenance,  unless 
some  friendly  serjeant  will  equip  me  with  a 
musket.— Susan  started  at  the  word.— Henry 
proceeded — Nay,  my  dear  girl,  don't  be  surpri- 
sed that  I  prefer  the  humblest  station  in  his 
majesty's  service  to  that  of  being  the  despicable 
favourite  of  our  abandoned  mistress.  Where 
can  I  now  resort  for  another  service  ?  Can  I  step 
out  of  the  stocks  into  a  gentleman's  family  ? 
Who  will  receive  a  nameless  vagrant  "with  a  sus- 
pected character?  I  conjure  you,  therefore,  not 
to  waste  a  thought  upon  me  :  for  such  misfor- 
tunes as  affect  myself  alone,  I  am  prepared  ;  but 
were  I  to  involve  a  friend  in  the  same  troubles 
with  myself,  it  would  be  such  a  state  of  misery 
as  I  could  not  stand  under. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  soft  heart  of  Su- 
san to  support :  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
her  affections,  and  melted  by  the  looks  and  lan- 
guage of  Henry,  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears  :  agitated*  at  once 
by  the  passions  of  love  and  pity,  and  never  prac- 
tised to  disguise  her  feelings,  she  gave  a  loose  to 
her  fond  affliction,  generously  declaring  that  she 


was  ready  to  meet  any  difficulties  or  distresses 
for  his  sake  ;  and  that,  having  now  quitted  her 
service,  she  had  the  world  before  her,  and  was 
as  much  to  seek  for  a  settlement  as  himself. 
She  next  produced  her  stock  of  money,  which 
amounted  to  little  less  than  twenty  pounds,  and 
tendering  it  to  him,  said,  Look,  Henry,  here  is 
our  joint  stock  ;  take  it,  and  dispose  of  it  as  our 
occasions  may  require  ;  here  is  enough,  you  see, 
to  keep  off  want  for  a  while,  till  we  can  settle 
ourselves  to  our  content  in  some  decent  family, 
where  we  may  both  find  places,  and  by  our  joint 
earnings  support  ourselves  comfortably,  and  be 
happy  in  each  other.  Oh  !  my  dear  Henry,  let 
us  never  part. 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  pressed  him  in 
her  arms.  Henry,  no  less  sensibly  affected  by 
the  generosity  of  the  speech,  than  by  the  tender 
action  which  accompanied  it,  had  no  small  strug- 
gle within  himself,  before  he  found  power  and 
resolution  to  answer  as  follows : — Let  us  recol- 
lect ourselves,  my  dear  Susan,  and  before  we 
yield  to  passion,  hear  what  reason  and  discretion 
say.  Your  purse,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  not 
touch  :  the  earnings  of  your  industry  shall  not 
be  applied  to  my  necessities,  whilst  I  have  limbs 
to  labour  ;  no  distress,  that  I  can  singly  suffer, 
would  be  half  so  insupportable  to  me,  as  the  re- 
morse of  making  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  misfor- 
tunes :  let  not,  therefore,  your  tender  heart  be 
wounded;  think  me  not  insensible  either  to 
your  kindness  or  your  charms,  when  I  declare 
to  you,  that,  in  my  present  circumstances,  no 
power  on  earth,  not  even  these  endearments,  so 
delightful  to  me  and  so  flattering  as  they  are, 
can  prevail  over  my  self-denial,  or  betray  me 
into  a  dishonest  gratification  of  my  own  interest 
at  the  expense  of  yours  ;  neither  will  I  yield  to 
desires,  however  urgent,  or  opportunities,  how- 
ever tempting,  to  abuse  your  confidence  and  en- 
snare your  virtue.  No,  my  dear  girl,  this  proof 
of  love  you  have  given  me,  this  fair  confession, 
and  these  affectionate  caresses,  are  pledges  for 
the  security  of  my  honour  and  your  innocence, 
which  I  will  never  violate ;  but  though  I  am 
certain  nothing  can  debase  me  to  such  villainy 
as  I  should  be  guilty  of,  were  I  to  act  contrary 
to  this  resolution,  yet,  as  it  is  a  principle  that 
requires  no  small  share  of  self-command  to  ad- 
here to,  tempt  me  not  any  farther,  I  implore 
you,  but  generously  assist  me  to  conquer  my 
sensibility,  by  restraining  your  own. 

Then  I  am  indeed  a  wretched  and  forsaken 
creature,  cried  Susan,  and  life  is  no  longer  worth 
preserving :  Oh,  Henry,  you  have  destroyed  me ! 

Heaven  forbid !  exclaimed  the  affrighted  youth  ; 
what  would  you  have  me  do  or  say  to  put  your 
heart  at  rest  ? 

Love  me  as  I  love  you,  she  replied ;  and  let 
us  never  part ;  for,  if  you  forsake  me,  I  think  I 
cannot  survive  your  cruelty. 

Call  me  not  cruel,  he  rejoined,  because  I  am 
not  base  enough  to  avail  myself  of  your  genero- 
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sity,  by  involving  you  in  circumstances  that  you 
cannot  fail  to  regret,  when  you  shall  be  more 
capable  of  reflection  than  you  are  at  present. 
Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof  of  my  esteem,  than 
by  taking  more  care  of  you  than  you  are  dis- 
posed to  take  of  yourself?  What  but  misery  can 
ensue  from  your  attachment  to  a  wretched  thing 
like  me  ?  Believe  me,  Susan,  there  are  insupe- 
rable objections  to  our  lawful  alliance ;  I  can- 
not marry,  and  I  will  not  betray  you. — Here 
Susan  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  looked  earnestly 
in  his  face. — Do  not  urge  me  for  my  reasons,  he 
added,  I  must  not  reveal  them  ;  and  let  it  sa- 
tisfy you,  that  they  are  not  to  be  surmounted  : 
it  should  seem  to  me  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  a 
solitary  wanderer  in  darkness  and  obscurity  that 
I  cannot  penetrate.  You  started  at  my  saying 
I  would  take  a  musket ;  what  else  can  I  do  ? 
Hitherto  I  have  been  in  two  services  only,  and 
in  both  unfortunate.  Whither  am  I  next  to  go  ? 
My  education  has  not  trained  me  to  any  art  or 
handicraft :  I  have  strength,  indeed,  for  daily 
labour,  but  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  practice  of  it : 
I  can  neither  wield  a  flail,  nor  hold  the  plough. 
I  have  passed  my  days  in  such  tranquillity  and 
retirement  from  the  world,  that  every  scene  of 
active  life,  much  more  every  trial  of  adversity, 
is  new  to  me,  and  strange.  I  was  never  taught 
to  be  a  servant,  and  those  things  which  coarser 
natures  are  inured  to  bear,  my  spirit  indignant- 
ly revolts  from.  A  man  should  be  made  flexi- 
ble by  education- before  he  can  submit  to  be  the 
slave  of  such  a  mistress  as  our  doctor's  wife.  I 
would  starve  rather  than  stoop  to  her  unwar- 
rantable humours ;  neither  could  I  endure  to 
truckle  to  such  a  wretch  as  Blachford,  though 
my  life  was  in  his  hands.  One  friend  only  I 
have  chanced  upon  in  my  misfortunes,  and  that 
friend,  by  nature  the  most  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, is,  by  her  sex,  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
and  condition,  more  exposed  to  danger,  and 
more  in  need  of  protection,  than  even  I  myself 
am.  How,  then,  ought  I  to  conduct  myself  to- 
wards that  tender  and  too  generous  friend? 
Ought  I  to  strip  her  of  the  little  means  she  has 
put  together  as  a  security  against  distress?  Ought 
I,  like  a  traitor,  to  steal  into  her  honest  unsus- 
pecting heart,  and  rob  it  of  its  innocence  and 
peace  ?  Should  I  take  that  hand,  which  I  can- 
not honourably  join  to  mine,  and  lead  her  by  it 
into  misery  and  ruin  ? — May  Heaven  renounce 
me  if  I  do  ! 

The  look,  the  action,  and  energy  of  voice, 
with  which  these  concluding  words  were  accom- 
panied, awed  the  fond  afflicted  damsel  into  si- 
lence and  submission ;  she  drooped  her  head 
and  wept :  the  piteous  manner  of  it  was  more 
than  eloquence  ;  even  the  firm  heart  of  virtue 
yielded  to  a  momentary  weakness,  which  nature 
seized  the  instant  to  indulge  ;  he  cast  a  look  of 
tenderness  upon  her,  sighed,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  her  neck.  In  the  same  moment,  a  shout, 
or  rather  yell,  of  drunken  villagers  assailed  his 
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ears;  he  sprung  with  horror  and  alarm  from 
her  embrace,  looked  eagerly  around  him,  and 
soon,  with  infinite  regret,  perceived  that  he  had 
been  discovered  by  a  party  of  fellows  from  an 
adjoining  field,  who  had  set  up  a  cry,  or  kind 
of  view-holla,  in  token  of  what  they  had  seen. 
This  unmanly  triumph  stung  him  to  the  quick, 
and  the  more  so  as  he  perceived  it  was  the  party 
of  his  antagonist  the  miller,  whose  person  he 
distinguished  amongst  them.  His  apprehension 
for  Susan's  reputation,  thus  exposed  to  their  ma- 
lignant raillery,  was  his  chief  concern  ;  but  on 
this  score  she  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  anxiety, 
by  repeatedly  assuring  him,  that  she  held  their 
malice  in  perfect  contempt,  being  determined 
also  upon  quitting  the  village  immediately,  and 
seeking  a  service  elsewhere  :  she  told  him  it  was 
her  purpose  to  walk  to  the  market-town,  where 
he  had  first  met  Zachary,  and  where  she  had  an 
uncle,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  barber,  and 
was  well  known,  and  in  good  esteem,  in  the 
place :  she  pressed  him  so  earnestly  to  meet  her 
there,  that  he  could  not  get  released  from  her 
solicitations,  till  he  had  made  her  that  promise  ; 
which  having  done,  and  given  his  hand  in 
pledge  and  assurance  of  his  faithful  performance 
of  it,  he  was  unwillingly  let  to  depart,  and  im- 
mediately set  forward  towards  the  party,  who 
had  annoyed  him  by  their  shouts,  and  by  whom, 
in  delicacy  to  Susan,  he  wished  to  be  once  more 
seen,  as  having  quitted  her  company. 


CHAP.  VI. 

He  that  won't  take  Caution,  must  take 
Consequences. 

Whilst  Henry  was  following  a  footpath 
across  the  enclosures  that  led  him  the  way  which 
the  miller  and  his  comrades  had  taken,  he  saw 
a  man  at  some  distance,  whom  he  perceived  to 
be  his  friend  Bowsey,  loitering  about  the  side 
of  a  coppice.  The  sight  of  him  in  such  a  place, 
and  certain  symptoms  that  betrayed  no  good  de- 
sign, brought  to  Henry's  recollection  the  menaces 
he  had  reproved  him  for  venting  against  Wee- 
vil, when  they  were  fellow-prisoners  in  the  stocks. 
He  kept  his  eye  upon  him  till  he  saw  him  creep 
into  the  wood,  and  he  then  bethought  himself 
that  it  might  not  be  an  unnecessary  precaution 
to  furnish  himself  with  some  weapon  of  defence, 
in  case  he  should  fall  in  either  with  Bowsey  or 
the  hostile  party  ;  for  his  suspicions  of  his  for- 
mer friend  were  now  become  not  less  unfavour- 
able than  what  he  entertained  of  his  avowed 
enemies.  With  this  intent  he  had  singled  a  stout 
stem  of  a  crab-tree  in  the  hedge ;  but  upon  ap- 
plying to  his  pocket  for  his  knife  to  cut  it  off, 
he  recollected,  with  much  regret,  that  he  had 
entrusted  it  to  Bowsey's  keeping,  and  had  for- 
gotten to  demand  it  of  him  after  the  fight  was 
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over.  This  knife  had  been  the  gift  of  a  friend ; 
a  plate  of  silver  was  inlaid  upon  the  heft,  and 
the  word  Henry  at  full  length  engraved  upon  it. 
It  was  furnished  with  a  long  and  pointed  blade, 
and  was  as  formidable  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of 
a  villain,  as  a  villain  could  desire.  He  had  every 
reason  to  wish  it  back  again  in  his  own  posses- 
sion ;  and,  therefore,  took  the  straightest  course 
towards  the  gap  in  the  coppice,  where  he  had 
observed  Bowsey  to  enter. 

In  the  way  thither,  and  when  he  had  ap- 
proached near  the  place,  where  a  narrow  path 
led  to  a  stile  at  the  entrance  of  the  coppice,  he 
chanted  upon  young  Weevil,  the  miller,  who 
had  parted  from  his  comrades  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  mill,  which  laid  not  many  furlongs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coppice  in  question. 
Henry,  observing  that  his  head  was  bound  about 
with  a  handkerchief,  very  civilly  inquired  after 
his  hurt,  expressing  his  regret  for  the  severe^ 
blow  he  had  dealt  him,  protesting  that  he  had 
not  struck  in  malice,  or  with  an  intent  to  maim 
him.  A  short  and  surly  answer  was  all  that 
Henry  gained  by  this  friendly  address  ;  yet  he 
proceeded  to  caution  Weevil  against  Bowsey, 
and  to  give  him  some  intimations  of  what  had 
escaped  from  that  revengeful  fellow,  whilst  lie 
was  sitting  by  him  in  the  stocks :  he  told  him 
that  he  verily  believed  he  harboured  mischief 
in  his  heart  against  him,  that  he  had  seen  him 
prowling  about  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  that  he 
had  entered  it  a  few  minutes  before,  over  the 
stile  which  Weevil  had  to  pass ;  and  as  he  knew 
him  to  be  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  he 
recommended  to  him  either  to  go  home  by  an- 
other way,  or  to  accept  of  him  as  a  companion 
through  the  coppice. 

Accept  of  you  !  cried  the  miller ;  no,  truly, 
I  want  no  such  scurvy  companion  to  go  with 
me.  Keep  your  distance,  and  let  me  have  none 
of  your  cant ;  for  I  don't  believe  there  is  the  va- 
lue of  a  rope's-end  to  choose  between  your  friend 
and  you;  therefore  march  off,  if  you  pleasej 
take  your  own  course,  and  leave  me  to  follow 
mine :  one  at  a  time,  and  I  fear  neither  of  you ; 
but,  before  I  pass  this  stile,  let  me  see  you  out 
of  reach,  and  I'll  stand  to  consequences  for  what 
may  follow. 

Go  your  way,  then,  replied  Henry,  for  I  see 
you  are  incorrigible ;  only  remember  I  have 
given  you  warning,  and  am  clear  in  conscience. 
— This  said,  he  turned  aside,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  minute. 

Weevil  paused  a  while,  then,  grasping  his 
cudgel,  nimbly  vaulted  over  the  stile  and  en- 
tered the  coppice.  A  narrow  winding  path  led 
through  the  underwood,  which  was  thick  and 
over-grown,  so  as  to  make  his  passage  somewhat 
difficult ;  when,  as  he  was  putting  aside  the 
hazel-boughs  with  his  hand,  a  violent  stroke  on 
the  head  brought  him  instantly  to  the  ground  : 
it  was  from  the  hand  of  the  villain  Bowsey, 
who,  in  the  same  moment,  springing  upon  him, 


and  making  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  knife,  be- 
gan to  rifle  him  of  the  canvass  bag,  which  he  had 
so  idly  displayed  in  the  ale-house,  and  which 
was  probably  the  chief  incentive  to  the  mur- 
derous assault,  though  it  must  be  owned  the 
rancour  of  the  wretch's  heart  was  black  enough, 
without  a  provocative,  to  undertake  any  infa- 
mous act  of  malice  and  revenge. 

Henry,  in  the  meantime,  whom  the  sullen- 
ness  of  Weevil's  manners  could  not  divest  of 
anxiety  for  his  life,  heard  the  stroke  as  he  was 
still  hovering  near  the  spot,  for  his  mind  augur- 
ed mischief.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
rushed  into  the  coppice,  and  forcing  his  way 
through  it  with  a  rapidity  no  obstacles  could 
impede,  unarmed  as  he  was,  leapt  suddenly  up- 
on the  assassin,  seizing  him  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  wrenched 
the  bloody  knife  out  of  his  grasp,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  canvass  bag,  and  the  money  it  con- 
tained, fell  upon  the  ground.  Apprehensive 
that  the  robber  might  recover  the  knife,  he  took 
occasion  in  the  struggle  to  possess  himself  of  it 
again  ;  but  whilst  he  was  stooping  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  hand  only  being  employed  in  holding 
Bowsey,  the  sturdy  villain  seized  the  moment  for 
escape,  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  extricated  him- 
self from  his  hold,  and  fled  for  life.  The  exertion 
Bowsey  had  made  in  getting  loose  was  so  violent 
as  to  cause  Henry  to  step  back  some  paces,  who, 
in  his  struggle  to  keep  his  legs,  received  so  se- 
vere a  sprain  in  his  ankle,  that  he  became  inca- 
pable of  pursuing  him.  Sick  and  pale  as  ashes 
with  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  he  stood  still  to 
recover  himself;  a  faint  cold  sweat  burst  out 
all  over  him  ;  at  his  feet  lay  the  body  of  Wee- 
vil, apparently  without  life,  and  bleeding  from 
the  side,  where  the  stab  had  been  given  him ; 
in  the  hand  of  Henry  was  the  bloody  knife,  and 
upon  the  ground  the  canvass  bag ;  the  pockets  of 
the  plundered  man  were  rifled,  and  turned  in- 
side out. 

In  this  suspicious  posture,  and  at  this  very 
moment,  almost  fainting  with  what  he  suffered, 
and  horror-struck  with  what  he  looked  upon, 
our  ill-starred  hero  found  himself  on  the  sud- 
den violently  seized  by  the  whole  party  whom 
he  had  first  descried  in  Weevil's  company,  and 
who  now,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  the  horrid  act.  The  vehemence  with  which 
they  sprung  upon  him  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  and  in  his  fall  gave  him  such  intoler- 
able anguish,  that  had  they  been  disposed  to  lis- 
ten to  his  defence,  which  they  were  not,  he  was 
in  no  capacity  of  making  it.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  summoned  strength  and  resolution 
enough  to  tell  them  in  few  words  that  his  hurt 
was  got  in  the  defence,  and  not  in  the  assault,  of 
the  wounded  man ;  that  Bowsey  was  the  assas- 
sin, and,  pointing  to  the  way  by  which  he  had 
run  off,  earnestly  recommended  them  to  set  out 
ill  pursuit  of  him. — You  are  in  the  right  of 
that,  quoth  one  of  them,  for  then  you  will  be  off, 
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and  so  we  will  lose  you  both  ;  as  for  your  sprain- 
ed ankle,  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  sham,  so  get  up, 
and  come  along  with  us  to  the  Justice's. — This 
said,  they  raised  him  on  his  feet ;  and  now  it 
must  be  confessed  the  figure  he  exhibited,  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  man,  the 
fatal  knife  in  his  hand,  and  his  looks  ghastly 
and  full  of  horror,  was  such  as  might  fairly  have 
staggered  minds  more  equitably  disposed  than 
theirs.  They  had  seen  him  fighting  with  Wee- 
vil, and  it  was  on  all  hands  concluded  that  ma- 
lice and  revenge  had  spurred  him  on,  jointly 
with  Bowsey,  to  perpetrate  the  bloody  deed. 
Nobody,  however,  thought  of  stirring  a  step  in 
pursuit  of  Bowsey ;  contented  with  their  cap- 
ture, they  held  him  fast,  whilst  one  ran  to  the 
mill  with  the  dismal  tidings,  and  all  seemed  to 
forget  that  any  attention  was  to  be  given  to  poor 
Weevil,  who,  to  all  appearance,  seemed  to  be  in 
a  state  that  needed  little  other  service  than  that 
of  burial. 

The  main  object  with  the  whole  posse  ap- 
peared to  be  that  only  of  guarding  one  disabled 
man,  incapable  of  escape,  which  they  now  man- 
fully set  about  with  no  small  noise  and  clamour, 
hauling  him  along,  though  in  racking  pain, 
without  stop  or  stay,  to  the  house  of  the  wor- 
shipful Justice  Blachford,  of  whom  in  this  place 
we  shall  take  occasion,  with  the  reader's  leave, 
to  premise  a  few  particulars,  introductory  of  a 
character  who  has  no  slight  part  to  sustain  in 
this  important  history. 

CHAP.  VII. 

A  Man  may  be  led  to  act  mercifully  upon  evil  Mo- 
tives. 

Robert  Blachford,  Esquire,  who  has  al- 
ready been  slightly  introduced  to  our  readers, 
was  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  the  village 
where  he  resided,  which  he  had  lately  purcha- 
sed of  the  distressed  survivor  of  a  family,  very 
ancient  in  the  county,  and  once  very  respectable. 
He  was  rich  in  money,  close  in  his  economy, 
and  unencumbered  with  wife  or  relations :  in 
his  genealogy  he  was  not  to  be  traced  any  other- 
wise than  by  conjecture,  it  being  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  a  father,  grandfather,  and  so 
upwards,  through  as  many  generations  as  his 
neighbours,  who  had  kept  a  better  account  of 
them.  All  that  the  world  knew  in  general  of  him 
was,  that  he  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  from  a  very  abject  station  in  society,  and 
that  his  familiars  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
pretty  generally  complimented  him  with  the  style 
and  title  of  Bloody  Bob  Blachford. 

He  was  now  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age  or  more, 
of  a  stout  athletic  make,  with  a  swarthy  atra- 
bilious complexion,  strongly  leaning  towards  the 
cast  of  the  mulatto,  with  all  his  passions  hot  and 
fiery  as  indulgence  could  make  them,  cunning 


and  self-interested,  fawning  to  his  superiors, 
arbitrary  over  those  he  could  oppress,  unfor- 
giving and  unfeeling.  As  neither  his  manners 
nor  morals  spoke  much  in  his  favour,  he  had 
been  little  noticed  by  any  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  till  in  a  recent  contest  for  the  county  he 
became  so  active  an  agent  for  the  candidate  he 
espoused,  and  thereby  recommended  himself  so 
effectually  to  the  leading  friends  of  the  party, 
that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  having  the  name 
of  Robert  Blachford,  Esquire,  inserted  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  with  very  little 
legal  qualification  for  the  office,  but  great  zeal 
to  make  himself  a  man  of  consequence  in  the 
country,  he  had  taken  out  his  dedimus. 

Before  we  present  our  hero  at  the  tribunal  of 
this  worshipful  distributor  of  justice,  amongst 
whose  failings  certainly  weak  pity  had  no  place, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  a  seeming 
contradiction  to  this  remark,  exemplified  in  his 
late  treatment  of  our  aforesaid  hero,  who  had 
escaped  out  of  his  hands  with  a  much  slighter 
chastisement  than  could  be  expected  from  so  ri- 
gorous a  magistrate ;  but  though  mercy  was  not 
predominant  in  the  heart  of  Blachford,  there 
was  a  certain  passion  in  that  region,  which  we 
cannot  dignify  by  the  name  of  love,  and  will  not 
stain  our  page  by  affixing  to  it  the  real  title 
which  it  merits.  Now  this  passion  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  the  cabinet-councils  of  Blach- 
ford's  bosom ;  it  could  very  easily  make  him  re- 
sort to  every  species  of  treachery  to  compass  its 
indulgence ;  it  could  even  untie  his  purse- 
strings  in  some  cases,  where  nothing  else  would 
serve  the  turn,  and  now  and  then  (as  in  the  in- 
stance alluded  to)  has  been  known  to  put  a  vio- 
lence on  his  nature,  by  forcing  him  into  mea- 
sures that  had  an  outward  resemblance  to  cha- 
rity and  forgiveness. 

Susan  May,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  was 
eminently  endowed  with  those  powers  and  ca- 
pacities that  are  requisite  to  put  the  aforesaid 
nameless  passion  of  Blachford's  into  a  state  of 
high  activity  and  effervescence ;  she  had  also, 
as  our  readers  must  have  discovered,  a  large  por- 
tion of  benevolence,  and  though  this  was  a 
pleader,  singly  considered,  that  he  would  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  from  the  bench,  yet,  when 
seconded  by  beauty  like  hers,  it  could  convert 
a  desperate  cause  into  a  good  one.  Blachford 
had  seen  Henry,  as  our  history  has  related,  and 
neither  from  the  survey  of  his  person,  nor  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  interview,  had  he  re- 
ceived any  such  impressions  as  were  likely  to  fa- 
vour a  suit  undertaken  in  his  behalf ;  when  Su- 
san, therefore,  betrayed  such  anxiety  and  soli- 
citude for  his  sake,  and  earnestly  demanded  a 
release  from  the  ignominious  confinement  he  was 
in,  the  Justice  held  the  balance  between  two  op- 
posing passions  with  so  even  a  hand,  that  it  was 
for  a  long  while  doubtful  whether  her  charms 
or  his  jealousy  would  turn  the  scale.  Nothing 
could  so  gall  his  pride,  as  her  zealous  importu- 
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nity  for  a  rival  whom  he  dreaded  and  abhorred ; 
but  the  terror  she  was  in  for  his  safety  added 
such  expression  to  her  features,  that  though 
they  hurt  her  argument,  they  advanced  her  suit. 
Blachford  painted  the  case  in  such  aggravated 
colours,  as  alarmed  her  to  the  height;  and  as  he 
took  care  to  insinuate  that  no  hand  but  his  could 
snatch  her  favourite  object  from  his  danger,  the 
insidious  villain  secured  to  himself  an  interest 
from  her  fears,  that  his  whole  fortune  perhaps 
could  not  have  purchased  from  her  favours. 
The  bribe  of  rescuing  her  beloved  Henry,  was 
the  only  bribe  she  could  not  resolutely  with- 
stand. Blachford  stated  that  the  life  of  W eevil 
was  in  danger,  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  magi- 
strate to  keep  the  assailant  in  safe  hold,  and  he 
must  absolutely  commit  him  to  prison,  there  to 
abide  the  issue ;  that  to  gratify  her  partiality  for 
a  worthless  fellow,  by  letting  him  loose  upon  so- 
ciety, would  be  a  stretch  of  power  on  his  part, 
that  would  put  his  reputation  to  risk,  and  per- 
haps be  attended  with  very  serious  consequen- 
ces ;  nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  run  all  ha- 
zards for  her  sake,  could  he  but  find  her  dis- 
posed to  make  any  return  on  her  part  for  such 
services.  To  this  she  replied,  that  all  the  return 
in  her  power  to  make  was  gratitude ;  and  of  this 
he  might  be  assured  she  would  never  fail  to 
bear  his  favour  in  remembrance. 

Gratitude,  he  observed  to  her,  was  so  mere  a 
burden  to  a  generous  mind,  that  she  would  do 
well  to  avail  herself  of  the  power  she  had  to  ba- 
lance the  account  at  once  by  favours,  which  he 
had  long  solicited  in  vain,  though  he  had  strove 
to  merit  them  by  constant  attention  to  her  and 
frequent  gratuities  to  her  indigent  mother. — To 
this  she  replied,  with  proper  spirit,  that  she  was 
persuaded,  if  her  mother,  poor  as  she  was,  could  ■ 
suspect  his  kindness  to  her  was  only  a  cover  for 
designs  upon  her  daughter,  she  would  spurn 
such  favours,  and  despise  him  for  his  baseness ; 
adding,  that  he  was  no  less  sure,  that  such 
would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  unhappy  youth 
now  in  his  power,  did  he  suspect  that  his  safety 
was  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  per- 
son. 

Then  keep  your  person,  cried  Blachford,  sul- 
lenly, and  let  him  keep  his  prison  :  let  him  rot, 
starve,  and  perish,  in  his  straw  ! 

Oh,  horrible  !  she  exclaimed;  what  terrors  do 
you  give  me !  must  he  suffer  this,  when  I  can 
redeem  him  ?  What  is  it  I  must  do  ?  what  are 
the  torments  I  must  suffer  to  save  him  ? 

Don't  talk  of  torments,  replied  the  filthy  sa- 
tyr, forcing  his  savage  visage  into  a  smile,  when 
everything  that  money  can  purchase  shall  be 
yours ;  all  the  fine  things  that  my  purse  can  pro- 
cure to  set  you  off;  you  shall  be  no  longer  a  ser- 
vant, but  live  at  your  ease  and  be  the  envy  of 
everybody,  so  kind  will  I  be  to  you,  and  so 
handsome  the  style  in  which  I  will  maintain 
you. 

Here  he  began  to  make  certain  familiar  over- 


tures, which  she  put  aside,  saying  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  Set  your  prisoner  free  in  the  first 
place ;  give  immediate  orders  for  his  release,  and 
let  me  see  him  safe  and  at  liberty ;  'tis  the  only 
favour  you  can  grant  me. — With  this  she  turn- 
ed from  him  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Blachford  nimbly  interposed,  and  bolting  the 
door,  caught  her  with  a  ferocious  kind  of  ecsta- 
sy in  his  arms  ;  the  manner  of  it  more  resem- 
bled the  assault  of  a  ruffian  than  the  caresses  of 
a  lover ;  his  age,  his  person,  his  black  and  mer- 
ciless visage,  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
and  disgust :  such  was  the  effect  they  had  upon 
the  present  object  of  his  desires,  who  instantly 
set  up  a  scream  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  it  echo- 
ed through  the  house.  Had  the  scene  of  this 
rencontre  been  a  solitude,  Blachford's  courage 
would  most  probably  have  been  proof  against 
the  outcry ;  but  situated  as  he  now  was,  in  the 
midst  of  habitations,  with  the  cottage  of  Susan's 
mother  near  adjoining,  the  alarm  became  se- 
rious, and  to  persist  was  to  expose  himself  to 
public  disgrace.  Frighted  for  his  reputation, 
though  in  principle  unreformed.  he  instantly  let 
loose  his  victim,  and  fell  to  entreaties  and  apo- 
logies, begging  her  to  be  silent,  and  promising 
to  comply  with  her  request  on  the  spot,  if  she 
would  only  assure  him  of  keeping  secret  what 
had  passed.  There  was  enough  in  Susan's 
keeping,  of  which  the  reader  shall  hereafter  be 
informed,  besides  this  affair,  to  have  put  his 
reputation,  if  not  his  life,  at  her  mercy;  we  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  was  glad  to  seal  a 
peace,  and  send  the  constable  to  release  his  pri- 
soner in  the  manner  already  related. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Innocence  may,  by  Circumstances,  assume  the 
Appearance  of  Guilt. 

To  the  worshipful  personage  whom  we  have 
been  describing,  our  hero  was  now  carried,  and 
arraigned  by  the  joint  evidence  of  all  who  had 
been  present  at  his  seizure.  The  knife  was  pro- 
duced, which,  upon  interrogation,  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  property,  stamped  with  his 
name.  The  canvass  purse  was  exhibited,  which 
the  witnesses  testified  to  have  been  taken  by 
Weevil  out  of  his  pocket  in  the  ale-house  kitch- 
en in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  and  its  con- 
tents displayed  upon  the  table.  The  quarrel  he 
had  had  with  the  wounded  man  was  notorious 
to  the  whole  village,  and  the  language  Bowsey 
had  addressed  to  him  upon  their  being  freed 
from  the  stocks,  was  perfectly  well  remember- 
ed :  the  very  attitude,  in  which  he  was  disco- 
vered, standing  over  the  body,  sprinkled  with 
blood,  pale  and  ghastly,  and  confused,  with 
every  other  circumstance  that  could  corrobo- 
rate suspicion,  were  stated  and  described.  It 
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was  not  denied  but  that  Bowsey's  disappearance 
made  it  highly  probable  he  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  act,  which  was  the  rather  credited  from 
the  conversation  above  alluded  to  ;  and  orders 
were  in  consequence  given  for  a  pursuit,  which, 
however,  were  better  heard  than  obeyed,  seve- 
ral persons  undertaking  it,  but  none  setting  out 
upon  the  errand. 

Hitherto  the  prisoner  had  not  opposed  a  word 
to  the  ceaseless  torrent  of  accusation  that  had 
been  poured  upon  him.  The  clerk  had  been  bu- 
sied in  minuting  down  the  depositions,  and  the 
Justice  was  preparing  to  make  out  his  commit- 
ment ;  when,  taking  up  the  knife,  and  shewing 
it  to  the  prisoner,  he  said,  You  acknowledge  this 
knife  to  be  your  property  ? 

I  do,  replied  Henry. — And  with  this  knife  the 
stab  was  given  to  the  unhappy  man,  whose  life 
has  probably  been  sacrificed  thereby.— With  that 
very  knife  the  deed  was  done,  but  not  by  my 
hand. 

I  understand  you,  said  the  Justice,  but  for 
that  we  shall  not  take  your  word  j  he  that  does 
not  scruple  to  commit  a  murder,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  advance  a  falsehood  in  his  defence. 

True,  replied  Henry ;  but  if  the  wounded  man 
is  alive,  and  in  his  senses,  I  refer  myself  to  him ; 
let  him  be  my  witness — I  have  none  other,  ex- 
cept my  conscience  and  my  God. 

■  Mighty  well !  cried  the  Justice ;  that  we  shall 
inquire  into  hereafter. 

Here  several  voices  cried  out  that  the  man 
Was  dead,  others  said  he  was  insensible,  but  no- 
body was  dispatched  to  make  inquiry. 

Your  christian  name,  I  perceive,  quoth  the 
Justice,  is  engraved  upon  the  knife-handle ;  and 
what  other  name  do  you  answer  to  ? 

I  beg  leave  to  decline  answering  that  question, 
replied  the  prisoner. 

How  !  exclaimed  Blachford,  with  a  voice  of 
authority,  not  tell  your  name,  fellow !  I  would 
have  you  to  know  the  law  will  force  you  to  de- 
clare it ;  the  thumb-screw  will  wring  it  from 
you.  Hark  ye,  clerk,  turn  to  the  book,  and  tell 
this  contumacious  fellow  what  the  statute  en- 
acts in  the  case  of  not  declaring  his  name. 

The  clerk  now  whispered  his  worship,  and 
probably  informed  him  that  there  was  no  pro- 
vision to  enforce  an  absolute  declaration  of  his 
name. — The  Justice  next  demanded  the  condi- 
tion of  his  parents,  where  he  was  born,  and  to 
what  place  he  belonged  ? 

Those  questions,  answered  he,  I  must  in  like 
manner  decline ;  for  no  torture  can  force  me  to 
disclose  what  I  do  not  know. 

Heyday !  cried  the  Justice,  you  do  not  know 
who  were  your  parents,  nor  where  you  was  born, 
nor  what  place  you  belong  to  ? 

I  told  your  worship,  said  one  who  was  the 
chief  spokesman  of  the  party  who  apprehended 
him,  that  he  was  a  vagabond,  and  a  no-nation 
rascal,  when  I  informed  against  him  for  his 
assault  upon  poor  Tom  Weevil  on  the  Town- 


Green  ;  he  would  then  have  murdered  him,  had 
not  your  worship  stept  in  as  you  did :  I  wish  to 
Heaven,  when  you  had  him  in  the  stocks,  you 
had  kept  him  there,  and  not  have  let  that  wench 
Sukey  May,  who  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  have  prevailed  upon  you  to  release  him. 

The  magistrate  reddened  at  this  retort,  and 
was  evidently  disconcerted.  Henry  took  the  op- 
portunity to  say,  that  he  desired  that  young  wo- 
man, whom  the  witness  was  pleased  to  describe 
as  no  better  than,  she  should  be,  might  be  sum- 
moned, as  he  believed  she  would  have  some- 
thing to  depose  in  his  exculpation,  which  might 
tend  to  solve  the  appearances  that  were  against 
him,  and  corroborate  the  defence  he  was  prepa- 
red to  make. 

Ay,  ay !  rejoined  the  aforesaid  spokesman, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  hussy  will  speak  to 
your  character,  if  she  is  called  upon ;  for,  please 
your  worship,  I  myself,  and  these  men  with  me, 
saw  that  very  wench  and  this  fellow  in  close 
quarters  together  under  a  hedge,  hugging  and 
kissing  after  a  fine  fashion ;  so  that  there  is  no 
question  but  what  one  says  t'other  will  swear 
to :  Besides,  added  he,  Sukey  May  has  run  away 
from  her  service,  and  fled  the  parish,  which,  I 
believe,  you  will  find  to  be  the  case,  if  your  wor- 
ship thinks  fit  to  inquire  of  her  late  mistress, 
Madam  Cawdle. 

The  Justice  did  not  wish  to  make  any  inqui- 
ries of  or  about  Susan  May,  who  probably  was 
the  very  last  person  living  he  at  this  moment 
wished  to  see,  or  even  to  be  named  in  his  hear- 
ing ;  he  therefore  briefly  observed  to  the  spokes- 
man, that  what  he  had  been  saying  was  irrele- 
vant ;  and,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  demanded 
if  he  could  call  any  other  witness  in  his  defence. 
— If  Thomas  Weevil  be  yet  living,  said  Henry, 
I  appeal  to  him — his  testimony  alone  can  clear 
the  fact ;  if  he  is  no  more,  or  incapable  of  giving 
evidence,  and  if  Bowsey,  the  sole  perpetrator  of 
the  deed,  has  escaped,  I  must  rest  my  defence 
upon  my  own  single  account  of  the  transaction, 
corroborated,  however,  by  the  evidence  that 
Susan  May  can  give  of  certain  circumstances 
antecedent  to  it. 

We  have  heard  enough  of  those  certain  cir- 
cumstances, quoth  the  Justice ;  whereupon,  ri- 
sing from  his  chair  with  much  solemnity,  and 
fixing  a  stern  look  upon  the  prisoner,  he  demand- 
ed of  him  what  else  he  had  to  offer,  before  he 
proceeded  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  com- 
mitting him  to  prison. 

I  again  desire,  replied  Henry,  that  resort  may 
be  immediately  had  to  the  wounded  man ;  pro- 
videntially it  may  so  happen,  that  neither  the 
blow  he  received  on  the  head  by  the  bludgeon 
of  the  robber,  nor  the  stab  in  his  side,  are  mor- 
tal, or,  if  mortal,  not  so  immediate  as  to  disqua- 
lify him  from  performing  one  act  of  justice  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  world — that  of  saving  the  re- 
putation, and  perhaps  the  life,  of  an  innocent 
man,  who  has  fallen  into  this  peril  by  standing 
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forth  in  his  rescue  and  defence.  If  I  am  to  be 
deprived  of  this  appeal,  which  I  hold  to  be  my 
right;  I  am  still  prepared  to  account  for  every 
circumstance  that  appears  to  make  against  me ; 
and,  if  that  fails  me,  ultimately  I  am  provided 
against  the  worst  that  can  befall  me,  for  God 
and  my  own  conscience  will  acquit  me ;  they 
are  my  witnesses,  and  will  testify  that  I  am 
guiltless. 

How  dare  you,  impious  wretch  as  you  are  ! 
cried  the  Justice,  to  use  the  name  of  God  in  my 
hearing,  before  whom  you  stand  accused  of  mur- 
der, and  apprehended  in  the  very  act,  as  I  may 
say,  by  these  men,  who  are  credible  witnesses, 
and  depose  against  you  ?  And  you,  truly,  to  talk 
of  conscience  !  who,  if  you  had  such  a  thing 
belonging  to  you,  or  any  remorse  at  heart  for  the 
heinous  crime  you  have  committed,  would,  ere 
now,  have  made  confession  of  your  guilt,  and  in- 
voked the  punishment  it  merits,  seeing  you  have 
no  one  word  to  offer  in  your  defence,  nor  any 
creature  to  appeal  to  but  a  wretch,  who  is  your 
accomplice,  and  an  unhappy  girl,  whom  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  you  have  ruined  and 
seduced,  which,  though  it  falls  not  within  the 
present  charge  against  you,  is  a  crime  that  can- 
not be  spoken  of  without  horror.  And  now,  ha- 
ving examined  you  touching  the  felony  in  ques- 
tion, and  taken  in  writing  the  information  of 
those  who  apprehended  you,  I  shall  proceed  to 
commit  you  to  prison  for  safe  custody,  the  of- 
fence of  which  you  are  charged  being  of  a  capital 
nature,  and  in  which  bail  is  ousted  by  statute  : 
your  sureties,  therefore,  must  be  the  four  walls 
of  the  prison,  and  none  else :  there  you  must  lie 
till  the  next  county  assizes,  when  you  shall  be 
arraigned  before  the  court  upon  the  inquisition 
of  the  coroner.  It  now  remains  that  I  say  some- 
thing to  you  upon  the  strong  evidence  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  you  was  apprehended, 
and  of  the  heinous  nature  of  the  act  of  which 
you  stand  charged ;  and  this  I  shall  do  the  ra- 
ther, because  there  seems  a  hardened  insensi- 
bility and  impenitence  about  you,  which  are 
shocking  to  all  here  present.   The  crime  of  de- 
liberate and  wilful  murder,  whereof  you  are  ac- 
cused, is  a  crime  from  which  the  heart  of  man 
starts  with  horror,  and  revolts,  and  which, 
throughout  the  Avorld,  is  punished  with  death. 
The  unhappy  object,  whom  you  have  sent  un- 
prepared to  his  account,  was  found  by  these 
people  present,  mortally  stabbed  to  the  heart ; 
the  fatal  weapon,  bathed  in  his  blood,  was  in 
your  hand  ;  a  knife  of  a  dangerous  and  unlaw- 
ful construction,  which  you  admit  to  be  your 
property,  and  bearing  your  christian  name  upon 
the  handle,  though  of  any  other  name  that  be- 
longs to  you,  you  contumaciously  refuse  to  make 
discovery,  a  circumstance,  let  me  observe  to 
you,  of  a  very  suspicious  aspect.   The  pockets 
of  the  deceased  had  been  rifled,  and  his  purse, 
containing  money  to  no  small  amount,  was 
found,  not  indeed  in  your  hands,  but  within 


your  reach,  and  under  your  eye ;  certain  it  is,  it 
had  been  ravished  from  him  by  violence,  and  the 
presumption  is,  that  it  was  your  purpose  to  rob 
as  well  as  murder,  but  that  being  surprised  un- 
awares, you  had  not  yet  actually  possessed  your- 
self of  the  spoils  which  had  tempted  you  to  that 
horrid  act.   It  has  been  objected  to  me  by  one 
now  present,  that  I  was  too  lenient  in  releasing 
you  so  easily  from  the  temporary  confinement  I 
inflicted  upon  you,  when  you  broke  the  peace 
by  an  unprovoked  and  violent  assault  upon  the 
unhappy  party  now  no  more :  to  this  I  reply, 
that  I  rather  wish  I  had  abstained  from  punish- 
ing at  all  in  the  first  instance,  apprehending  as 
I  do,  that  your  vindictive  and  cruel  rage  against 
the  aforesaid  party  was  probably  inflamed  and 
aggravated  to  the  height  of  murder  by  that  very 
punishment  you  had  on  his  account  incurred, 
slight  as  it  was.   You  have,  or  affect  to  have, 
received  an  injury  by  a  sprain ;  if  so,  I  must 
observe,  that  it  is  but  one  amongst  a  cloud  of 
circumstances  that  bear  against  you  ;  for  what 
so  natural  as  that  a  strong  and  vigorous  youth, 
like  Thomas  Weevil,  should  make  a  struggle  for 
his  life,  and  that  you  in  the  assault  should  not 
escape  unhurt,  though  fatally  too  successful  in 
the  perpetration  of  your  inhuman  purposes?  The 
youth,  who  fell  under  your  deadly  stroke,  lived 
amongst  us,  his  neighbours,  in  good  repute,  an 
hon  „„,  unoffending,  peaceable  lad,  the  son  of  an 
industrious  father,  whose  tears  are  now  water- 
ing his  breathless  corpse,  and  whose  cries  are  sent 
up  to  the  throne  of  Justice  against  you  his  mur- 
derer. 

Whilst  the  Justice  was  uttering  these  words, 
the  countenance  of  Henry  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  giving  a  sigh,  he  cast  up  his  eyes,  and  fell 
backwards  in  a  swoon.  Though  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  men  who  had  apprehended  him, 
there  was  not  one  who  moved  a  hand  to  save 
him,  so  that  he  came  with  his  whole  weight  up- 
on the  floor,  where  he  laid,  stretched  at  his  length, 
insensible,  and  to  appearance  dead.  The  Justice 
started  from  his  seat,  and  exclaimed,  Behold, 
conviction  upon  the  face  of  it !  My  words  have 
reached  his  heart !  Conscience  has  smitten  him 
at  last,  obdurate  as  he  was ! 

The  triumph  of  eloquence  was  painted  in  his 
countenance,  and  he  looked  around  him,  as  if  to 
demand  the  tribute  of  applause  from  all  who 
had  heard  him. 


CHAI\  IX. 

Audi  alteram  Partem. 

The  guiltless  prisoner,  who  had  fainted  with 
the  agony  of  his  sprain,  increased  by  standing 
so  long  in  presence  of  the  Justice,  soon  recover- 
ed, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bystanders, 
was  raised  from  the  floor ;  he  was  now  indulged 
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with  a  seat,  being  unable  to  keep  his  legs,  and 
in  that  posture  requested  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  for  himself  before  he  was  dismissed  to 


prison. 

He  began  by  accounting  for  his  swoon  from 
the  natural  cause,  asserting  that  it  was  in  his 
struggle  with  the  assassin,  whom  he  knew  only 
by  the  name  of  Bowsey,  that  he  got  his  hurt ; 
that  it  was  then  he  wrenched  from  him  the 
bloody  knife  found  in  his  hand,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  own,  explaining  how  it 
came  to  be  in  Bowsey's  possession,  when  he 
emptied  his  pockets  before  he  set  to  with  Wee- 
vil on  the  green :  to  this  fact  he  feared  he  had 
no  witness,  as  no  one  else  would  assist  or  come 
near  him  on  that  occasion. — Hard  indeed  is  my 
case,  said  he,  in  this  particular,  who  have  none 
to  bear  evidence  to  so  material  a  circumstance, 
but  a  guilty  wretch,  who  is  fled  from  justice, 
and  whom  this  hurt  which  I  received  disabled 
me  from  pursuing. 

Here  Blachford  appealed  to  the  bystanders,  if 
there  was  any  one  present  who  could  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  prisoner's  delivery  of  the  knife  to 
Bowsey.  The  answer  was  loud  and  general  in 
the  negative.— Then  let  us  have  no  more  arguing 
on  that  point,  added  he ;  we  shall  not  take  the 
fact  on  your  single  assertion. 

I  have  done,  replied  the  prisoner ;  God  knows 
I  speak  the  truth. 

There  was  a  person  amongst  the  crowd,  who 
had  been  a  silent  observer  of  all  that  passed,  and 
now  stepped  forward  with  much  gravity,  crying 
out,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  I  conjure  you, 
worshipful  sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  by  your 
duty  as  a  magistrate,  sitting  here  to  administer 
impartial  justice  to  the  accused  no  less  than  to 
the  accusers,  that  you  suffer  the  prisoner  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  defence,  nay,  verily,  that  you  en- 
courage and  provoke  him  thereunto. 

This  person,  by  name  Ezekiel  Daw,  was  one 
of  those  itinerant  apostles  called  methodists,  who 
preach  sub  dio  to  the  country  folks  out  of  trees^ 
and  being  a  man  strong  in  zeal,  and  loud  of 
lungs,  was  followed  with  great  avidity :  his  ap- 
peal was  not  unattended  to,  and  the  prisoner 
was  ordered  to  proceed  in  his  defence. 

I  must  ever  lament,  resumed  Henry,  my  ne- 
glect in  forgetting  to  demand  of  Bowsey  the  fatal 
instrument  I  had  entrusted  to  his  keeping ;  but 
when  these  facts  shall  be  investigated  at  a  supe- 
rior tribunal,  and  I  am  brought  to  the  bar  to 
plead  for  my  life,  I  shall  call  upon  these  men 
who  now  depose  against  me,  to  declare  upon  their 
oaths,  whether  they  discovered  any  other  wea- 
pon in  my  hand,  save  only  the  knife  I  had  reco- 
vered from  the  assassin. 

The  Justice  here  put  the  question  to  the  par- 
ties, who  jointly  answered,  that  they  did  not 
observe  any  other  weapon  which  the  prisoner 
had. 

And  what  need  is  there  of  any  other,  replied 


the  Justice,  seeing  that  the  mortal  stab  was 
given  with  this  very  knife  ? 

Let  the  body  be  inspected,  said  the  prisoner, 
and  you  shall  find  a  violent  contusion  on  the 
head  by  the  blow  of  a  bludgeon  ;  this  was  the 
first  stroke  which  the  unhappy  man  received, 
and  this,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  brought  him  to 
the  ground. 

How  do  you  know  that,  cried  the  Justice,  un- 
less you  was  present,  and  of  consequence  acces- 
sory to  the  fact?  Beware  how  you  criminate 
yourself.  Besides,  did  not  you  fight  with  Tho- 
mas Weevil  ?  did  you  not  knock  him  down  re- 
peatedly ?  and  was  not  his  head  bound  up  with 
a  handkerchief  in  consequence  of  the  bruises  he 
received  from  your  blows  ?  What  will  any  court 
of  inquiry  infer  from  contusions  on  his  head, 
but  that  he  was  indebted  for  them  to  you? 
Once  more  I  tell  you  to  beware  how  you  crimi- 
nate yourself:  Nemo  tenebatur  prodere  seip~ 
sum. 

If  when  I  speak  the  truth,  resumed  Henry, 
the  truth  is  either  so  distorted  by  quibble,  or  so 
coloured  by  circumstance  to  the  complexion  of 
guilt,  as  to  be  turned  against  me,  I  am  indeed 
unfortunate,  but  not  afraid  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences, whilst  my  heart  acquits  me.  Recol- 
lect, sir,  that  you  have  called  upon  me  to  plead ; 
ought  you  not  then  to  hear  my  plea  with  the  pa- 
tience of  a  judge,  and  not  to  traverse  it  with  the 
sophistry  of  an  advocate,  who  is  fee'd  for  puz- 
zling and  brow-beating  the  party  he  is  opposed 
to  ?   A  bloody  and  felonious  act  is  committed ; 
I  am  brought  before  you  as  the  perpetrator  of 
it ;  a  villain,  whom  I  seized  in  the  commission 
of  it,  but  who  escaped  me  and  is  fled,  was  known 
to  bear  enmity  against  the  suffering  party,  as 
some  here  present,  if  they  please,  can  testify  ;  I 
saw  that  villain  lurking  about  the  spot  where 
the  mischief  happened,  and  had  my  apprehen- 
sions of  his  evil  designs  against  the.  person  in 
question ;  I  met  that  unfortunate  person  before 
he  entered  the  fatal  place ;  I  made  known  to 
him  my  apprehensions,  warned  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  advised  him  either  to  take  some  other 
road  homewards,  or  to  accept  of  me  as  a  compa- 
nion and  a  guard ;  he  treated  my  friendly  warn- 
ing with  contempt,  and  absolutely  forbade  me 
to  accompany  him  ;  I  retired,  but  not  to  a  dis- 
tance, for  my  fears  augured  mischief :  I  heard 
the  blow  which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  ran  to  his  relief ;  _  I 
found  him  prostrate,  stabbed,  and  weltering  in 
his  blood  ;  1  seized  the  murderous  villain  by  the 
throat ;  he  had  that  very  knife  and  the  canvass 
purse  in  his  hands  ;  they  dropt  to  the  ground  ; 
I  stooped  to  secure  the  knife,  in  my  own  defence ; 
in  that  moment,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  he  extricated 
himself  from  my  hold,  and  in  the  struggle  I  re- 
ceived this  sprain,  which  disabled  me  from  pur- 
suing him.    This  is  the  simple  detail  of  facts. 


which,  unfortunately  for  me,  are  so  combined 
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as  to  leave  me  without  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  assert,,  unless  the  wounded  man  survives 
to  recollect  what  has  passed.  I  hear  it  asserted 
hy  some  present  that  he  is  dead ;  I  hope  that  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  you  will  think  it  right  to 
he  certified  of  the  fact  before  you  commit  me  to 
prison  ;  I  have  also  heard  very  unjust  insinua- 
tions against  the  young  woman,  whom  I  am  ac- 
cused of  treating  with  indecent  familiarities, 
Susannah  May :  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that 
no  familiarities,  which  ought  to  affect  her  repu- 
tation, have  ever  passed  between  her  and  me  ; 
they  did  indeed  see  me  salute  her  affectionately 
at  parting,  for  I  hold  myself  much  indebted  to 
her  humanity ;  and  if  upon  that  innocent  liberty 
they  are  malicious  enough  to  found  an  aspersion 
on  her  good  fame,  I  do  not  envy  them  their 
triumph. 

He  now  made  an  obeisance  to  the  Justice,  and 
ceased  from  speaking. 


CHAP.  X. 

Solvuntur  Tabulae. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoner  had  concluded  his  de- 
fence, the  Justice  and  his  clerk  retired  into  an- 
other room,  to  consult  together  upon  his  com- 
mitment. The  impression  which  the  foregoing- 
defence  made  upon  the  hearers  was  not  in  all 
cases  unfavourable  to  the  pleader ;  some  were 
inclined  to  believe  him  innocent,  many  were 
staggered  by  his  relation,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
softer  sex  were  melted  into  tears  by  his  language 
and  address,  though  they  knew  not  how  to  de- 
cide upon  his  argument, 

Ezekiel  Daw  betrayed  great  agitation,  deeply 
groaning  in  the  spirit,  yet  refrained  from  words. 
In  the  interim,  a  poor  widow,  the  mother  of 
Susan  May,  who  picked  up  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  compounding  a  few  simple  medicines  for  the 
poor  villagers,  had  stept  home,  and  now  return- 
ed with  some  stuff  in  a  bottle,  which  she  gave 
to  Henry  for  his  sprain,  saying,  as  she  pre- 
sented it  to  him,  God  knows  the  truth  !  thou 
may'st,  or  thou  may'st  not,  be  guilty,  yet  I  give 
thee  in  charity,  for  truly  thy  hurt  is  great,  and 
thou  art  in  grievous  torture. 

This  unexpected  instance,  that  there  was  one 
humane  breast  to  be  found,  which  harboured 
pity  for  his  hapless  condition,  struck  him  with 
such  tender,  yet  joyful,  surprise,  that,  with  a 
heart  too  full  for  utterance,  and  eyes  overflow- 
ing with  tears,  he  took  the  gift  in  silence,  fixing 
a  look  upon  the  donor,  which  spake  all  that 
tongue-tied  gratitude  could  convey. 

The  poor  widow,  whom  awe  and  respect  had 
kept  silent  before  the  Justice,  now  addressed 
herself  to  the  person  who  had  spoke  so  slight- 
ingly of  her  daughter,  and  demanded  if  it  was 


not  a  base  and  cruel  thing  t-o  blast  the  character 
of  a  poor  girl  as  he  had  done,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  her  neighbours. — As  for  this  stranger  lad, 
added  she,  I  know  him  not ;  God  only  knows 
what  he  may  be  in  heart ;  but  though  he  were 
all  or  more  than  you  describe  him  to  be,  he  has 
done  justice  to  my  child,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 
If  he  has  murdered  a  man,  to  be  sure  it  is  a  hei- 
nous and  a  horrid  crime ;  but  it  is  no  less  a  base 
and  cowardly  action  in  you  to  slander  an  inno- 
cent poor  girl,  who  has  neither  father  nor  bro- 
ther to  stand  up  for  her. 

Before  the  defamer  could  collect  his  thoughts 
for  a  reply  to  this  appeal,  Ezekiel  Daw,  the 
preacher,  had  once  more  put  himself  forward  in 
an  attitude  to  speak,  and  all  eyes  being  upon 
him,  expectation  held  the  assembly  mute,  when 
he  delivered  himself  as  follows : — 

Verily,  brethren,  the  charity  of  this  poor  wi- 
dow to  an  afflicted  stranger,  and  the  word  which 
she  hath  uttered  in  reproof  of  slander,  have  been 
a  comfort  unto  my  heart,  and  a  refreshment,  as 
it  were,  of  my  bowels  in  the  Lord ;  and  thou, 
John  Jenkins,  who  art  hereby  rebuked  for  an 
evil  tongue,  humble  thyself,  I  exhort  thee,  John 
Jenkins,  before  this  the  mother  of  the  damsel 
whom  thou  hast  made  evil  report  of,  and  be 
humbled  in  thy  pride  of  speech,  keeping  a  bet- 
ter watch  in  time  to  come  upon  the  door  of  thy 
lips.  Slander,  my  good  neighbours,  is  a  wicked 
thing ;  beware  of  slander,  for  it  is  filthy,  it  is 
abominable ;  it  biteth  sharper  than  the  tooth  of 
the  cockatrice ;  it  is  more  deadly  than  the  tongue 
of  the  asp  :  away  with  it,  therefore,  away  with 
it  from  amongst  you  !  O  John,  John,  knowest 
thou  not  the  calling  whereunto  thou  art  called 
in  this  place  of  trial,  where  thou  art  summoned 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  render  up  the  truth  in  fair 
and  honest  testimony,  be  it  unto  the  life,  or  be 
it  unto  the  death  of  this  thy  fellow- creature 
arraigned  before  the  magistrate  ?  What  hadst 
thou  to  do,  John  Jenkins,  to  impeach  the  testi- 
mony of  that  poor  damsel,  to  whom  the  prisoner 
was  disposed  to  appeal,  because  thou  didst  sur- 
prise her  in  the  tender  moment  of  parting  from 
this  her  fellow-servant,  conceding  unto  him  the 
kiss  of  peace  ?  or  what  if  I  should  grant  it  were 
the  kiss  of  love  ?  Behold,  the  youth  is  of  a 
comely  visage,  and,  saving  this  suspicion  under 
which  he  sorroweth,  verily,  I  pronounce  him  to 
be  of  an  ingenuous  aspect ;  so  art  not  thou,  John 
Jenkins  ;  for  the  countenance  of  the  slanderer 
is  not  open  and  erect ;  he  casteth  his  eyes  down 
to  the  ground  ;  he  lurketh  about  in  secret  places, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour ;  and  of  a  truth 
he  doth  devour  them,  when  he  getteth  them 
privily  into  his  net.  Brethren,  1  would  fain 
speak  more  copiously  to  you  on  the  heinousness 
of  slander,  but  neither  the  time  nor  place  will 
admit  of  it ;  but,  on  the  Lord's  day  next,  God 
willing,  I  purpose  more  at  large  to  descant  upon 
the  topic.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  example  of 
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this  poor  widow  be  unto  you  a  lesson  of  charity 
and  good  works ;  for  she  scrupled  not  to  pour 
oil  upon  the  wounds  of  the  way-faring  man  and 
stranger.,  not  examining  whether  he  had  fallen 
amongst  thieves,  or  was  himself  the  thief,  but 
doing  it  in  the  ver/  bowels  of  mercy  and  chris- 
tian commiseration,  kindly  compassionating  his 
anguish,  as  one  fellow- creature  to  another,  not 
pronouncing  upon  his  guilt,  as  you  seem  forward 
to  do,  but  leaving  it  to  God  and  his  country  to 
acquit  him,  or  condemn. — And  now  I  warn  thee, 
John  Jenkins,  against  a  certain  thing  to  which 
thou  art  no  less  addicted  than  to  backbiting  •  I 
mean  mockery,  and  an  idle  faculty  of  turning 
serious  things,  and  even  sacred,  into  ridicule ; 
gibing  and  jeering  at  thy  more  pious  brethren, 
who  are  patient  of  thy  taunts ;  and  why  ?  veri- 
ly, because  they  despise  thee,  and  hold  thee  as 
a  very  silly  fellow  :  make  not  thine  idle  compa- 
nions merry  at  my  cost ;  scoff  not  at  me,  John 
Jenkins,  nor  put  thy  sensual  fancies  to  my  ac- 
count, as  if  I  had  given  warrant  to  familiarities 
between  young  people  of  different  sexes ;  though 
the  kiss  of  peace,  of  friendship,  nay,  of  love  it- 
self, may  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence,  yet 
mark  me,  neighbours,  I  recommend  it  not,  espe- 
cially to  the  adult ;  I  say  unto  you,  as  the  wise 
man  sayeth,  Give  not  your  lips  unto  women, 
for  in  the  lips  there  is  as  it  were  a  burning  fire ; 
for  ye  know  that  a  whore  is  a  deep  ditch,  and  a 
strange  woman  is  a  narrow  pit. 

Ezekiel  Daw  had  scarce  concluded  this  ha- 
rangue, when  the  Justice  and  his  clerk,  having 
broken  up  their  council,  entered  the  room.  The 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Blachford 
was  now  completed,  and  the  constable  directed 
to  take  his  prisoner  into  safe  custody,  and  deli- 
ver him  into  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the 
county  gaol.  And  now  his  worship  was  about 
to  break  up  the  assembly,  when  Ezekiel  once 
more  stood  forward,  and  begged  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  score  of  humanity,  touching 
the  condition  of  the  prisoner. — Say  on,  Ezekiel, 
quoth  the  Justice,  but  be  not  long-winded,  for 
we  have  already  devoted  much  time  and  pains 
to  the  examination  of  this  business. 

May  it  please  your  worship,  said  Ezekiel,  to 
be  reminded  that  the  day  is  now  far  spent,  and 
the  county  gaol  lieth  at  a  considerable  distance, 
wherefore  I  do  humbly  conceive,  seeing  the  un- 
happy youth,  whom  you  have  thought  fit  to  com- 
mit thereunto,  is  sorely 'maimed  and  aggrieved, 
that  you  will  not  find  it  needful  to  send  him  forth 
upon  his  way  this  evening  ;  furthermore,  I  do 
with  all  submission  take  leave  to  suggestuntoyour 
worship,  that  this  his  wounded  and  painful  con- 
dition may  move  your  humanity  to  recommend 
unto  the  keeper  of  the  gaol,  not  to  load  his  limbs 
with  fetters,  one  of  which  is  already,  by  the  vi- 
sitation of  Providence,  sufficiently  disabled  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  confinement,  and  se- 
cure him  from  escape,  which  I  understand  to  be 
the  only  salvo  that  the  law  of  the  land  acknow- 


ledges as  any  justification  for  that  barbarous  and 
else  unwarrantable  practice.  Now,  if  it  please 
your  worship  to  empower  your  poor  servant  in 
Christ  to  signify  this  your  desire  unto  the  gaol- 
er, (who,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you,  is  but  of 
a  merciless  fraternity,)  I  do  purpose,  God  per- 
mitting me,  to  accompany  this  poor  creature 
unto  the  prison,  yea,  even  unto  the  dungeon 
thereof,  unless  I  am  otherwise  let  and  withstood 
in  such  my  purposed  visitation  ;  which  being 
permitted,  I  will  then  and  there  impart  unto 
him,  such  your  worship's  charitable  admoni- 
tion, and  also  do  my  utmost  to  move  his  bowels 
of  mercy,  till  he  shall  thereunto  accord. 

Ezekiel,  cried  the  Justice,  I  have  heard  you 
with  great  patience ;  but  I  shall  not  think  fit  to 
make  more  waste  of  my  time  in  listening  to  a 
methodist's  sermon,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  in  question,  now  dismissed 
and  done  with :  the  fellow  must  go  to  gaol,  and 
it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  gaoler  how 
to  deal  with  him  when  he  is  there. 

I  am  unlearned,  worshipful  sir,  replied  Eze- 
kiel, and  easily  persuaded  of  my  own  deficiencies, 
yet  I  had  hope  you  would  have  been  disposed 
to  pardon  my  poor  manner  of  speaking,  seeing 
that  I  spoke  humbly,  as  I  ought,  and  in  chris- 
tian charity  for  a  fellow-creature,  whom,  if 
guilty,  we  have  no  right  to  torture ;  if  innocent, 
every  call  to  protect  and  spare ;  but  if  these 
words  are  offensive  to  your  worship's  ears,  and 
the  motives  such  as  your  worship  does  not  ap- 
prove, I  will  be  no  longer  tedious  unto  you :  I 
stand  corrected,  and  am  silent. 

At  this  moment,  Henry  cast  a  look  upon  his 
humble  advocate,  which  guilt  never  counter- 
feited, and  sensibility  could  not  exceed ;  it  was 
as  much  as  heart  could  say  to  heart ;  the  words 
which  accompanied  it  were  few  and  simple. — 
God  reward  you  for  your  goodness  ! — was  all 
that  he  could  utter ;  and  let  my  reader  ask  his 
heart  if  there  was  need  of  more. 

The  Justice  now  retired,  the  constable  and  his 
assessors  laid  their  hands  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
a  cord  being  provided  for  securing  his  arms,  they 
were  proceeding  in  a  very  rough  manner  to  apply 
it,  when  Ezekiel,  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon 
their  proceedings,  cried  out  in  a  loud  tone  voice 
— I  take  God  to  witness  against  you,  if  you  treat 
him  with  any  wanton  cruelty :  he  is  your  pri- 
soner, it  is  true,  but  the  law  holds  no  man 
guilty  till  conviction.  The  truth  will  come  to 
light !  the  truth  will  come  to  light ! 

In  the  very  instant,  whilst  these  prophetic 
words  were  on  his  lips,  behold  Alexander  Kin- 
loch  hastily  entered  the  room,  and  calling  out 
to  the  people,  who  were  handcuffing  the  pri- 
soner, bade  them  to  desist  from  meddling  with 
that  guiltless  person. 

Astonishment  seized  the  whole  company. 
Ezekiel  Daw  could  not  contain  his  joy. — Beau- 
tiful are  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  glad  tidings 
of  peace  !  he  exclaimed,  in  a  transport. 
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What  talk  you  of  the  feet !  cried  Alexander  ; 
beautiful  indeed  is  the  hand  of  the  surgeon, 
beautiful  is  his  art ;  ay,  and  you  may  think 
yourselves  happy  that  I  am  here  living  amongst 
you  to  dress  your  wounds,  and  heal  your  hurts., 
and  snatch  you  as  it  were  out.  of  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  as  I  have  done  by  Thomas  Weevil. 
A  beautiful  figure  any  one  of  you  would  make 
with  a  deep  gash  in  the  skull,  and  another  in 
the  ribs,  if  there  was  nobody  but  mother  May 
to  dress  your  sores  ;  'fore  gad,  she  would  cook  a 
dinner  for  the  worms  before  the  parson  could  say 
grace  to  it ;  but  ars  medendi  artium  ars  est : 
now  there  is  none  of  you  knows  what  that 
means,  and  yet  they  are  Hippocrates's  own 
words,  and  he  that  finds  them  out,  finds  out 
more  than  any  here  will  have  the  wit  to  disco- 
ver. A  pretty  set  of  heads  truly  are  yours,  my 
wise  neighbours,  to  let  the  villain  go  loose,  and 
tie  up  the  innocent  man.  Why,  Bowsey  is  the 
rogue  that  did  the  job  for  Tom  Weevil ;  this 
poor  lad  was  his  rescuer  and  defender  ;  ay,  and 
would  have  saved  him  from  all  manner  of  hurt 
or  harm,  if  he  would  have  listened  to  his  warn- 
ing ;  but  then,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  had 
the  credit  of  bringing  him  to  life  again,  nor  he 
the  pleasure  of  being  cured  by  my  hands.  And 
now,  master  constable,  you  will  do  well  to  be- 
take yourself  to  his  worship,  and  move  him  to 
revoke  his  mittimus,  for  here  comes  old  Thomas 
Weevil  himself,  and  he  will  verify  every  word 
that  I  have  been  telling  you. 

The  miller  now  made  his  appearance,  and  en- 
tering the  Justice's  private  chamber  with  Kin- 
loch,  there  gave  such  an  account  of  the  affair, 
from  the  authority  of  his  son,  whose  head, 
though  roughly  treated,  had  not  been  deprived 
of  recollection,  as  made  it  necessary  for  Blach- 
ford  to  give  orders  for  setting  Henry  at  large. 

Great  was  the  joy  and  exultation  of  Ezekiel 
Daw  upon  this  occasion,  and  not  the  less  for 
the  credit  he  took  to  himself  in  having  given 
proof  of  his  superior  sagacity  in  discovering  the 
innocence  of  the  suspected  person,  in  spite  of 
all  the  circumstances  urged  against  him.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  lamented,  that  the  stir  and  bus- 
tle of  the  crowd  was  now  too  great  to  admit  of 
Ezekiel 's  being  heard,  who  had  so  fair  an  occa- 
sion of  displaying  his  eloquence ;  but  though 
he  frequently  called  for  attention,  crying  out- 
Hear  me,  neighbours,  hear  me,  I  beseech  you ; 
I  am  a  man  of  few  words,— yet  all  was  in  vain, 
they  neither  gave  ear  to  his  words,  nor  is  it 
quite  so  certain  that  they  would  have  been  only 
a  few,  had  they  given  ear  to  them ;  so  the  mat- 
ter dropt,  and  his  eloquence  was  strangled  in  the 
birth. 


CHAP.  XL 

When  the  Heart  is  right,  the  Man  will  be  re- 
spectable, though  his  Humours  are  ridiculous. 

When  old  Weevil  returned  from  Blachford's 
chamber  with  the  order  of  release,  he  came  up 
to  Henry,  and  taking  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
declared  before  all  present,  that  it  was  to  his  cou- 
rage and  humanity  he  owed  the  preservation  of 
his  son's  life ;  he  lamented  the  hurt  he  had  got 
in  his  defence,  offered  him  his  house,  purse,  and 
every  assistance  in  his  power  ;  confessed  that  the 
whole  blame  of  the  fray  on  the  green  rested  with 
his  son,  and  added,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had 
been  cruelly  dealt  by,  both  then,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  and  that  he  had  told  Justice  Blach- 
ford  as  much  to  his  face.— For  why  ?  cried  he  ; 
'tis  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  give  evil  for  good  to  this 
poor  lad,  who,  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  a 
stranger  amongst  us,  has  saved  his  master  from 
drowning,  and  my  boy  from  being  murdered ; 
and  what  has  he  got  for  it  ?— why,  truly,  he  has 
been  stocked,  maimed,  and  imprisoned.  Shame 
upon  such  treatment !  say  I ;  nay,  I'm  not  afraid 
to  say,  and  I  care  not  who  hears  me,  shame 
upon  such  justices  !  and  now  they  tell  me,  add- 
ed he,  addressing  himself  to  Henry,  your  mas- 
ter has  turned  you  away :  if  so,  my  lad,  come 
to  the  mill,  and  so  long  as  there's  a  wheel  that 
turns,  you  shall  never  want  a  day's  work,  and 
a  day's  pay. 

Henry  thanked  him  for  all  his  offers,  but  de- 
sired to  set  him  right  about  his  master,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  kindest  treatment ; 
and  as  for  leaving  his  service,  that,  he  assured 
the  miller,  was  entirely  his  own  act  and  deed, 
for  which  he  -had  certain  reasons,  that  by  no 
means  applied  to  the  person  of  Doctor  Cawdle. 

No,  no,  said  Kinloch,  we  know  well  enough 
which  way  those  reasons  look ;  and  that  person, 
I  can  tell  you,  is  in  a  terrible  taking  at  your 
leaving  us :  as  for  the  Doctor,  he  will  give  you 
a  hearty  welcome ;  and  for  my  part,  my  good 
lad,  I  have  such  a  soft  side  towards  you,  that  if 
you  will  buckle  to  the  business,  and  observe 
what  I  shall  teach  you,  I  will  make  a  man  of 
you,  and  perhaps  enable  you  in  time  to  perform 
as  great  a  cure  as  I  hope  to  perfect  on  the  body 
of  neighbour  Weevil's  son,  who,  by  the  Doctor's 
indisposition,  is  happily  fallen  under  my  hands. 

The  crowd  now  dispersed,  and  evening  being 
advanced,  Henry's  ankle  withal  in  no  condition 
for  journeying,  he  was  constrained  to  forego  his 
engagement  to  Susan,  and  accepted  the  friendly 
invitation  of  Ezekiel  Daw,  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  cottage  of  Mother  May,  where  that  good 
creature  took  up  his  abode. 

When  Ezekiel  had  refreshed  his  guest  with 
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such  humble  viands  as  his  store  contained,  and 
Goody  May  had  again  fomented  his  ankle,  Hen- 
ry, having  now  appeased  two  importunate  soli- 
citors, pain  and  hunger,  began  to  make  those 
grateful  acknowledgments  which  his  heart  sug- 
gested, till  he  was  stopped  short  by  both  parties 
at  once,  who  silenced  him  by  protesting  they 
would  not  be  thanked  for  doing  nothing  more 
than  common  humanity  required  of  them  to  do. 

As  for  me,  said  Ezekiel,  I  declare  unto  you 
in  verity,  that  this  hath  been  unto  me  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph  and  ovation,  and  if  thou,  Hen- 
ry, hadst  turned  out  other  than  a  true  man  and 
an  honest,  I  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded 
to  put  faith  in  the  index  of  the  human  heart 
any  more ;  but  thou  hast  verified  the  hand- wri- 
ting of  nature  in  thy  features,  and  my  bowels 
did  not  yearn  towards  thee  without  reason. 
Truly,  young  man,  my  heart  rejoiceth  in  thy 
deliverance,  and  great  is  my  joy  that  thou  art 
found  innocent  in  the  sight  of  thine  enemies  ; 
therefore  will  I  sing  and  give  praise  with  the 
best  member  that  I  have ;  and  thou,  Goody  May, 
although  thy  pipe  is  but  feeble,  shalt  bear  thy 
part  in  the  melody. 

This  said,  the  good  man  uttered  a  dolorous 
hum,  by  way  of  pitch-note,  which  was  echoed 
by  Dame  May,  in  a  shrill  octave,  and  then,  de- 
livering out  the  first  line  of  John  Hopkins's 
108th  psalm,  he  set  up  his  note  with  so  loud 
and  nasal  a  twang,  as  made  Henry  almost  jump 
from  his  seat,  and  with  more  fervency  than  me- 
lody, chanted  forth  the  aforesaid  psalm,  accom- 
panied after  a  fashion  by  the  dame,  till,  having 
travelled  together  through  Sichem  and  the  vale 
of  Succoth,  they  fouad  themselves  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  following  stanza,  viz. 

"  Moab  my  wash-pot  is,  my  shoe 

O'er  Edom  I  will  throw, 
Upon  the  land  of  Palestine 

In  triumph  I  will  go  ;"— 

When  behold,  Alexander  Kinloch,  without  any 
ceremony,  bolted  into  the  room,  just  in  time  to 
hear  Ezekiel  roar  forth  his  intended  triumphs 
over  the  land  of  Palestine,  upon  which,  in  a 
harsh  North  British  key,  so  totally  at  discord 
with  the  psalmody  as  to  bring  it  to  a  sudden 
stop,  he  instantly  cried  out, — What  the  plague 
possesses  you  now,  brother  doctor,  to  be  triumph- 
ing over  Palestine  at  such  a  rate  ?  if  you  set  up 
your  howl  there,  let  me  tell  you,  the  Turks  will 
soon  stop  your  pipes  with  a  tight  cord  round 
your  gullet,  and  a  short  dance  at  the  end  of 
your  song.  Why,  man,  I  know,  the  ground 
every  inch  of  it ;  when  I  was  surgeon's  mate  of 
the  old  Dreadnought,  I  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
infidels  at  Scanderoon,  and  Saint  John  D'Acre, 
and  Alexandria,  and  where  not  ?  Zooks  and 
blood  !  if  you  was  as  bold  as  Prester  John,  being 
a  Frank  as  you  are,  they  would  set  you  on  the 
back  of  a  scurvy  ass,  and  buffet  you  through  the 


streets  for  their  sport.  No,  no,  friend  Daw,  be 
advised  by  a  brother  surgeon,  and  stick  to  Old 
England  while  you  can;  here  you  may  sing 
psalms,  and  preach  sermons,  and  scare  old  wo- 
men into  fits  by  prophesying  the  end  of  the 
world  out  of  trees  and  turnip  carts,  but  meddle 
not  with  Mahomet,  till  you  are  prepared  for  a 
short  trip  into  Paradise,  with  a  bowstring  round 
your  throat. 

Ezekiel  Daw,  in  his  early  years,  had  been 
trained  to  the  art  of  handling  the  pestle,  and 
pounding  drugs  in  the  rural  laboratory  of  a  petty 
retailer  of  medical  wares  ;  he  had  there  acquired 
as  much  knowledge  in  pharmacy  and  surgery,  as 
served  him  to  set  up  Goody  May  in  the  humble 
art  of  curing  broken  shins  and  bloody  noses,  by 
which  she  picked  up  a  pittance  amongst  her  poor 
neighbours,  and  sometimes  entrenched  so  far 
upon  Doctor  Cawdle's  practice,  as  to  administer 
a  dose  of  buckthorn  or  jalap,  for  scouring  the 
bowels  of  the  peasantry,  after  a  drunken  bout 
or  surfeit  at  a  Christmas  feast.  This  was  not 
altogether  overlooked  by  Kinloch,  though  he 
held  her  art  in  too  much  contempt  to  make  pub- 
lic his  complaint  of  it ;  still  he  took  all  occasions 
that  fell  in  his  way  of  giving  her  a  dab  of  his 
ridicule,  as  we  have  already  instanced,  and  this 
was  not  confined  to  her  only,  but  extended  to 
her  friend  and  teacher,  Ezekiel,  whom  in  his 
gayer  moments  (and  this  now  present  was  pre- 
eminently of  that  sort)  he  dignified,  in  the  way 
of  irony,  with  the  title  of  Brother  Doctor ;  and,, 
indeed,  that  worthy  person  was  very  generally 
styled  by  his  poorer  neighbours,  particularly 
those  of  his  own  flock,  not  ludicrously,  but 
reverentially,  Doctor  Daw. 

He  was  a  thin  spare  man,  of  a  pale  and  sallow 
complexion,  about  the  age  of  fifty,  upright  in 
his  person,  and  stiff  as  a  hedge-stake,  with  yel- 
low perpendicular  hair ;  he  was  by  nature  iras- 
cible, and  of  a  bilious  habit,  but,  by  long  tem- 
perance and  religious  self-correction,  had  hum- 
bled and  subdued  his  spirit,  so  as  to  be  patient 
under  insults  ;  in  short,  he  was  a  creature  com- 
pounded of  most  benevolent  and  excellent  quali- 
ties, with  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm  over 
all ;  in  the  meanwhile,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
Ezekiel  had  no  objection  to  a  little  amicabl© 
controversy  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  he  had  any  leaning  to  one  side  more  than 
the  other  in  the  handling  of  a  question,  it  was 
to  that  side  where  his  own  opinion  took  post. 

It  was  therefore  no  small  proof  of  his  control 
over  himself,  that  though  he  was  thus  cut  short 
in  his  pious  melody  by  the  North  Briton,  yet 
he  was  content  to  pass  it  off  with  a  simple  re- 
mark to  his  visitor,  that  he  was  under  a  mistake 
in  supposing  he  had  any  design  of  undertaking 
a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  (properly  so  called,) 
his  humble  endeavours  aspiring  no  higher  than 
to  keep  himself  holy  in  the  land  where  he  lived ; 
with  this  intent  he  had  been  giving  God  thanks 
in  an  hymn  for  the  deliverance  of  the  guiltless 
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youth  there  present ;  And  I  trust,  added  he, 
thou  didst  not  jeer  at  the  matter  of  the  hymn 
itself,  hut  simply  at  the  unworthiness  of  the  per- 
former.— Then,  turning  to  Kinloch,  with  a  com- 
placent smile,,  he  said,  And  thou,  too,  brother 
Alexander,  art  entitled  to  a  blessing,  not  only  as 
being  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings,  but  the  instru- 
ment, as  I  hope,  under  Providence,  of  saving  the 
life  of  our  wounded  neighbour. 

Yes,  truly,  cried  Kinloch,  with  a  significant 
nod,  the  man  may  thank  Providence  for  falling 
into  my  hands,  and  not  those  of  some  others,  who 
shall  be  nameless ;  but  I  believe,  friend  Eze- 
kiel,  after  all,  he  must  be  indebted  to  my  skill 
for  his  cure,  and  to  nothing  else,  for  if  I  were  to 

leave  my  patients  to  the  care  of  Providence  

Scoff  not  at  Providence,  quoth  Ezekiel,  inter- 
rupting him,  nor  give  thyself  the  glory,  let  thy 
skill  be  what  it  may.  I  speak  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  thy  skill,  friend  Kinloch,  but  there  is 
One,  without  whose  helping  grace  we  can  do  no- 
thing praise-worthy  :  I  myself  f far  be  it  from 
me  to  vaunt  of  my  own  performances)  have  done 
something  in  the  medical  way,  yet  did  I  never 
hand  a  dose  to  the  lips  of  a  patient  without  a 
previous  ejaculation  to  Providence  that  it  might 
operate  for  his  benefit. 

And  you  had  reason,  rejoined  the  man  of  medi- 
cine ;  for  when  irregulars  prescribe,  it  is  the 
mercy  of  Providence  if  their  patients  escape ;  but 
in  the  regular  practice,  should  a  man  follow  these 
vagaries,  he  would  be  the  ridicule  of  the  faculty ; 
we  know  the  effect  of  our  medicines,  and  apply 
them  confidently  and  timeously ;  and  when  the 
life  of  the  patient  is  quivering  on  his  lips,  must 
fall  to  without  waiting  to  say  grace.  Had  you,  like 
me,  been  in  the  heat  of  an  action  at  sea,  when  all  is 
smoke  and  thunder,  and  blood  and  brains,  around 
you,  you  would  find  something  else  to  do  besides 
preaching  and  praying  and  setting  up  your  pipes 
to  the  tune  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

Vent  not  thy  jests  at  psalmody  and  prayer,  re- 
plied Ezekiel,  exalting  his  voice,  and  rising  from 
his  seat,  as  was  his  manner  when  in  earnest  dis- 
course ;  hast  not  thou  read  how  Saul  was  deliver- 
ed from  the  evil  spirit  by  the  harping  of  David  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  affirmed,  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  that  holy  monarchs  have  had  the  power 
of  healing  the  king's  evil  with  a  touch  ? 

Yes,  answered  Kinloch,  but  I  no  more  believe 
it,  than  I  do  that  you  can  set  a  broken  bone  by 
a  stave  of  Sternhold. 

Well,  well,  rejoined  Ezekiel,  if  thou  art  re- 
solved to  be  faithless  against  sacred  proof,  thou 
wilt  not  deny  the  efficacy  of  music  against  the 
sting  of  the  tarantula. 

Indeed  but  I  will,  cried  the  other  ;  and  I  hold 
the  notion  in  like  contempt  with  stories  of  the 
black  art  and  old  women's  fables.  Why,  man,  I 
have  sojourned  in  the  countries  where  those  rep- 
tiles are  found,  and  I  give  it  you  upon  my  word 
for  so  mere  a  flam,  that  I  had  rather  suffer  the 
bite  of  the  creature  itself,  than  the  noise  and 


nonsense  of  the  pretended  cure.  In  short,  my 
good  Ezekiel,  let  us  talk  a  little  reason,  and 
wave  all  canting  for  a  while,  every  man  in  his 
own  way ;  you  are  for  King  David,  I  am  for 
Hippocrates  ;  you  are  for  gladdening  the  heart 
of  man  with  psalms  and  canticles,  I  am  for  cu- 
ring his  ailments  with  plasters  and  potions  ; 
there's  work  enough  for  each,  and  neither  of  us 
can  do  both  at  once. 

Pardon  me,  interposed  Henry ;  I  think  a  man 
may  do  the  duty  of  a  christian  and  that  of  any 
other  art  or  profession  under  heaven ;  the  church 
does  not  call  upon  you  above  one  day  in  seven. 

And  if  the  bell  was  chiming  in  one  ear,  said 
Kinloch,  and  a  woman  in  labour  crying  out  in 
the  other,  which  would  you  have  me  turn  to  ? 

Certainly  to  the  woman,  replied  Henry  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  our  good  Ezekiel  would  break  off, 
and  run  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  drown- 
ing, though  he  were  in  the  middle  of  a  prayer. 

Assuredly  I  would,  cried  the  preacher  ;  but  that 
will  not  decide  the  case ;  if  no  man  absented 
himself  from  God's  worship  but  upon  such  good 
and  substantial  reasons  as  these  which  have  been 
mentioned,  your  churches  would  be  a  pretty  deal 
fuller  than  they  are ;  there  would  then  be  no 
call  for  such  supernumerary  teachers  as  myself. 
But  whilst  there  is  such  a  parcel  of  idlers  amongst 
our  common  people,  who  make  everything  a  pre- 
tence for  hanging  back  from  their  regular  duty, 
it  may  be  well  for  the  community  that  there  are 
some  like  myself,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
gathering  up  the  stragglers,  and  compelling 
them  to  come  in,  though  it  be  from  the  high- 
ways and  hedges. 

Thou  hast  said  it  in  a  word,  cried  Henry, 
reaching  out  his  hand  to  the  preacher,  and  art 
a  candid  soul ;  he  that,  hearing  this,  shall  at- 
tempt to  turn  thy  humble  piety  into  ridicule, 
must  have  a  heart  of  stone. 

These  words  put  an  end  to  the  controversy ; 
and  honest  Ezekiel,  lifting  a  stone  pitcher  by 
the  ear,  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  table, 
filled  out  a  can  of  ale  to  each  of  his  guests,  and 
after  for  himself ;  then  shaking  Alexander  by 
the  hand,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  reconciliation 
and  benignity,  cried,  Come,  brother  Doctor, 
here's  a  cup  of  thanks  to  you,  and  a  speedy  re- 
covery to  your  patient. 

This  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation  ;  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  were  now  discussed  ; 
Weevil's  wounds  were  scientifically  descanted 
upon  by  the  journeyman-surgeon,  who,  know- 
ing Ezekiel's  ignorance  of  the  learned  languages, 
and  not  suspecting  Henry  of  any  acquaintance 
with  them,  took  occasion  to  interlard  his  dis- 
course with  scraps  of  barbarous  Latin,  not  for- 
getting, in  the  meantime,  to  give  a  proper  sprink- 
ling of  his  own  praises,  with  a  sly  stroke,  every 
now  and  then,  at  his  master  Zachary  still  doing 
penance  for  his  ducking  at  the  ford. .  He  was 
earnest  with  Henry  to  return  to  the  shop,  en- 
couraging him  to  it  by  many  reasons,  and  pro- 
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mising  him  a  speedy  deliverance  from  Jemima, 
whose  case  he  pronounced  upon  as  desperate. 
Henry  shook  his  head  at  this,  and  said  no  more 
than  that  he  should  pay  his  duty  to  the  Doctor 
as  soon  as  his  sprain  would  permit  him.  This 
again  drew  some  learned  demurs  from  Alexan- 
der as  to  Goody  May's  embrocation  of  campho- 
rated spirits  of  wine  and  bullock's  gall,  which 
Ezekiel,  on  his  part,  as  learnedly  defended.  The 
pitcher  in  the  meantime  was  emptied ;  and  then 
Alexander,  recollecting  a  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, took  his  leave. 

Child,  cried  Ezekiel,  as  soon  as  Kinloch  had 
departed,  the  good  dame  and  I  have  provided 
for  thy  repose  under  this  roof  j  thou  wilt  find 
a  bed  comfortable  and  cleanly,  although  it  be 
but  an  humble  one  ;  the  hour,  indeed,  is  yet 
early;,  but  thou  hast  had  a  toilsome  day,  and  art 
maimed  withal ;  a  little  rest,  with  the  good  wo- 
man's fomentation,  will  set  all  to  rights ;  yet, 
before  we  part,  I  must  not  forget  to  commend 


thee  for  the  prudent  and  pious  rebuke  thou  didst 
give  to  our  neighbour  Kinloch,  when  he  spoke 
scofnngly  and  irreverently  in  thy  hearing ;  I 
must  no  less  applaud  thee  for  the  brevity  of  thy 
reply,  for  thou  art  yet  too  young  and  unlearned 
in  these  matters  to  handle  them  argumentatively 
and  at  large  ;  it  well  becometh  thee  to  distrust 
thine  own  abilities  for  that  task ;  but  when  I 
have  put  my  thoughts  together,  and  digested 
them  at  leisure,  I  will  more  fully  instruct  thee 
how  to  silence  all  such  cavils  as  the  scorners  can 
oppose  to  thee,  and  will  give  thee  such  rules  and 
lessons  as  shall  fortify  thy  faith  against  all  that 
he,  or  any  other  unbeliever,  can  invent  to  shake 

it- 
Henry  made  a  suitable  reply ;  Ezekiel  stalked 
away  with  dignity  to  his  cockloft ;  the  hospi- 
table dame  conducted  our  hero  to  a  little  cabin, 
where  she  had  prepared  a  bed  for  him,  and  the 
peaceful  cottage  was  soon  hushed  to  silence  and 
repose. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  Dissertation,  which  our  Readers  will  either 
sleep  over,  or  pass  over,  as  best  suits  them. 

An  author  will  naturally  cast  his  composition 
in  that  kind  of  style  and  character  where  he 
thinks  himself  most  likely  to  succeed  ;  and  in 
this  he  will  be  directed  by  considering,  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  natural  turn  of  his  own 
mind,  where  his  strength  lies,  and  to  what  his 
talents  point ;  and  secondly,  by  the  public  taste, 
which,  however  much  it  is  his  interest  to  con- 
sult, should  not  be  suffered  to  betray  him  into 
undertakings  he  is  not  fitted  for. 

Novels,  like  dramas,  may  certainly  be  com- 
posed either  in  the  tragic  or  comic  cast,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  choice  and  fancy.  Tales  of 
fiction,  with  mournful  catastrophes,  have  been 
wrought  up  with  very  considerable  effect.  I 
could  name  some  of  the  pathetic  sort,  which  are 
uncommonly  beautiful,  and  deeply  interesting ; 
their  success  might  well  encourage  any  author 
who  has  powers  and  propensities  suitable,  to 
copy  the  attempt ;  on  the  other  hand,  examples 
muster  strongest  for  the  story  with  a  happy 
ending  :  middle  measures  have  also  been  struck 
upon  by  some,  and  novels  of  the  tragi-comic 
character  aptly  and  ingeniously  devised,  which, 


after  agitating  the  passions  of  terror  and  pity, 
allay  them  with  the  unexpected  relief  of  happi- 
ness and  good  fortune  in  the  concluding  scenes, 

By  all  or  any  of  these  channels,  the  author 
may  shape  his  course  to  fame,  if  he  has  skill  to 
shun  the  shoals  of  insipidity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  rocks  of  improbability  on  the  other ;  in 
one  word,  if  he  will  keep  the  happy  mean  of 
nature.  Exquisitely  fine  are  those  sensations 
which  the  well- wrought  tale  of  pity  excites ;  but 
double  care  is  required  to  guide  them  to  the 
right  point,  because  they  are  so  penetrating ; 
whoever  stirs  those  passions  in  a  guilty  cause, 
may  do  infinite  mischief,  for  they  sink  into 
young  and  tender  hearts,  and  where  they  sink, 
they  leave  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  ; 
they  are  curious  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  but  murderous  weapons  in  the  possession 
of  the  assassin. 

Cheerful  fictions,  with  happy  endings,  are 
written  with  more  ease,  and  have  less  risk  as  to 
the  moral ;  they  play  about  the  fancy  in  a  more 
harmless  manner ;  the  author  is  seldom  so  care- 
less of  his  characters  as  not  to  deal  out  what  is 
termed  poetical  justice,  amongst  them,  rewards 
ing  the  good,  and  punishing  the  unworthy; 
pride  and  oppression  are  rarely  made  to  triumph 
ultimately;  engaging  libertinism  seldom  fails 
to  reform  ;  and  true  love,  after  all  its  trials,  is 
finally  crowned  with  possession. 

The  mixt,  or  composite  sort,  which  steer  be- 
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tween  grave  and  gay,  yet  arc  tinctured  with 
each,  deal  out  terror  and  suspense  in  their  pro- 
gress, artfully  interwoven  into  the  substance  of 
the  fable,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some 
new  and  unforeseen  reverse  of  fortune  at  the 
story's  close,  which  is  to  put  the  tortured  mind 
at  rest.  This  demands  a  conduct  of  some  skill  ; 
for  if  the  writer's  zeal  for  the  introduction  of 
new  and  striking  incidents,  wherein  consists  the 
merit  of  this  species  of  composition,  be  not  tem- 
pered by  a  due  attention  to  nature,  character, 
and  probability,  the  whole  web  is  broken,  and 
the  work  falls  to  the  ground  :  in  good  hands  it 
becomes  a  very  pleasing  production,  for  the  cu- 
riosity is  kept  alive  through  the  whole  progress 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  mind  that  has  been 
suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  at  last  sub- 
sides in  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  just  and 
equitable  event  of  things. 

A  novel  may  be  carried  on  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters, or  in  regular  detail ;  both  methods  have 
their  partisans,  and  in  numbers  they  seem  pret- 
ty equally  divided;  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  popular,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
say;  but  I  should  guess  that  letters  give  the 
writer  most  amusement  and  relief,  not  only 
from  their  greater  diversity  of  style,  but  from 
the  respite  which  their  intermissions  afford  him. 
These  advantages,  however,  have  a  counter- 
poise, for  his  course  becomes  more  circuitous 
and  subject  to  embarrassment,  than  when  he 
takes  the  narrative  wholly  into  his  own  hands. 
Without  great  management  and  address  in  keep- 
ing his  dates  progressive,  and  distinctly  metho- 
dized, his  reader  is  exposed  to  be  called  back 
and  puzzled ;  and,  as  the  characters  who  con- 
duct the  correspondence  must  be  kept  asunder, 
the  scene  is  oftentimes  distracted  where  we  wish 
it  to  be  entire,  or  else  the  intercourse  of  letters 
is  made  glaringly  unnatural  and  pedantic,  by 
compressing  the  distances  from  which  they  are 
dated,  and  putting  two  people  to  the  ridiculous 
necessity  of  writing  long  narratives  to  each  other 
when  conversation  was  within  their  reach. 

For  myself,  having  now  made  experiment  of 
both  methods,  I  can  only  say,  that,  were  I  to 
consult  my  own  amusement  solely,  I  should 
prefer  the  vehicle  of  letters.  This,  however, 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  conversations, 
where  the  speakers  are  brought  upon  the  scene, 
are  far  more  natural  when  delivered  at  first 
hand,  than  when  retailed  by  a  correspondent ; 
for  we  know  that  such  sort  of  narratives  do  not 
commonly  pass  by  the  post,  and  the  letter,  both 
in  style  and  substance,  appears  extremely  stiff, 
tedious,  and  pedantic.  Upon  the  whole,  I  should 
conjecture  that  the  writer  is  best  accommoda- 
ted by  the  one,  and  the  reader  most  gratified  by 
the  other.  I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture 
as  to  the  reader's  preference  of  the  method  I  am 
now  pursuing,  else  I  have  chosen  ill  for  myself, 
and  gained  no  credit  by  the  sacrifice. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  Morning  Visit,  which  produces  a  suspicious 
Situation. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  dis- 
consolate Susan  May  set  out  in  search  of  her  be- 
loved Henry,  whom  she  had  eagerly  expected 
the  evening  before,  and  whose  breach  of  promise 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  A  thousand 
anxious  thoughts  occupied  her  mind,  and  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  now  totally  renounced 
her,  was  not  the  least  of  her  alarms.  She  went 
directly  to  her  mother's  cottage,  and  having  met 
no  one  by  the  way,  was  ignorant  of  the  events 
which  had  caused  her  disappointment. 

Ezekiel  Daw  was  an  early  riser,  and  had  al- 
ready sallied  out ;  but  Henry,  to  whom  Goody 
May  had  hospitably  resigned  her  bed,  was  still 
buried  in  profound  repose,  and  sleeping  off  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  day.  The  cottage  door 
being  open,  and  no  surly  porter  to  guard  it,  the 
damsel,  without  let  or  hindrance,  made  straight 
way  to  the  little  chamber  where  her  mother 
slept,  and  entering  it  without  noise,  to  her  great 
surprise  discovered  not  the  good  old  dame  with- 
in the  sheets,  but  the  youthful  object  of  her 
passion,  fast  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and 
glowing  with  the  rosy  tints  of  health  and  beauty. 
It  was  a  scene  for  eyes  less  interested  than  those 
of  Susan,  to  contemplate  with  admiration ;  she 
gazed  upon  him  with  rapture  and  delight.  A 
considerable  time  she  stood  fixed  and  motion- 
less, balancing  in  her  mind  betwixt  the  pro- 
priety of  retiring  out  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
pleasure  of  remaining  in  it.  The  longer  she  in- 
dulged her  senses  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
person,  the  less  inclined  she  was  to  sacrifice  the 
enjoyment  of  them.  Love  and  desire  suggested 
to  her  a  variety  of  expedients,  which  timidity 
and  discretion  would  not  yet  permit  her  to  accord 
to.  Curiosity  was  urgent  with  her  to  be  resol- 
ved how  it  came  to  pass  that  Henry  should  be 
sleeping  in  her  mother's  bed.  This  same  curi- 
osity prompted  her  to  wake  him,  and  love  was 
forward  to  instruct  her  in  the  mode ;  a  gentle 
pressure  of  his  hand  effected  the  wished-for  pur- 
pose. He  started,  waked,  and  hastily  cried  out, 
Ah !  Susan,  is  it  you  ?  How  came  you  hither  ? — 
This  was  enough  to  introduce  an  explanation, 
which  in  a  few  words  told  all  that  either  party 
was  interested  to  be  informed  of.  Events  so  full 
of  terror  to  the  feelings  of  a  heart  sensitive  as 
Susan's,  though  related  simply  and  without  ex- 
aggeration by  the  object  of  her  affection,  had  so 
agitated  her,  that,  either  feigning,  or  really  feel- 
ing, inability  to  keep  her  feet,  she  had  sudden- 
ly sunk  down  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  by 
an  action  seemingly  involuntary,  clasped  one  of 
his  hands  in  both  hers,  whilst  lamenting  over 
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his  sufferings  with  sighs  and  tears  of  sympathy 
and  condolence. 

When  the  *tale  was  at  an  end,  and  his  deli- 
verance announced,  the  fond  girl  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  in  silent  thankfulness,  and  then  glan- 
cing them  upon  the  youth  with  an  expression 
that  left  nothing  in  her  heart  untold,  dropt  life- 
less as  it  were  upon  his  neck,  and  laid  without 
motion  in  his  arms. 

In  this  moment  truth  compels  me  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  forbearance  even  of  Henry  was 
sore  beset  and  staggered  under  the  attack.  Na- 
ture— shame  upon  her  ! — played  a  treacherous 
part  to  undermine  his  resolution  ;  she  hurried 
through  his  veins  like  a  spell,  raised  a  tumult 
in  his  heart,  and  made  every  nerve  in  his  frame 
tremble  with  her  touch.  Reason,  indeed,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  citadel,  and  Conscience,  the  senti- 
nel of  the  soul  within  it,  were  upon  their  post, 
but  uncollected  and  surprised,  and  scarce  half- 
armed  for  a  defence,  when,  in  the  moment  of 
clanger,  their  guardian  spirit  sent  a  rescue  in  the 
person  of  the  rural  apostle,  Ezekiel  Daw  him- 
self, who  no  sooner  darted  his  visitorial  eye 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  two  persons  prostrate  on 
the  bed,  and  folded  in  each  other's  arms,  than, 
having  discovered  that  one  of  the  said  bodies 
belonged  to  the  male,  and  the  other  to  the  fe- 
male sex,  he  shrieked  out,  in  a  key  of  horror 
and  surprise — Children  of  the  serpent !  Impure 
vessels  of  perdition !  what,  in  the  name  of  Beel- 
zebub, are  you  about  ?  Loose  your  embraces,  I 
command  you,  and  renounce  the  sinful  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh  !  Oh,  Henry,  Henry  !  son  of 
Belial !  Have  I  for  this  stood  forth  in  thy  de- 
fence !  Have  I  for  this  combatted  the  allegations 
of  the  witnesses  who  accused  thee  of  inconti- 
nence with  this  damsel !  And  must  I  now  re- 
voke the  good  opinion  I  had  conceived  of  thee ! 
Inconsiderate  youth,  hast  thou  never  read  of 
the  continence  of  Joseph?  Hast  thou  never 
been  told  of  that  other  illustrious  person,  (I  for- 
get his  name,)  in  Pagan  story,  who  fled  the  al- 
lurements of  a  beautiful  captive?  Wilt  thou 
yield  in  virtue  to  a  heathen  ?  Wilt  thou  be  out- 
done in  chaste  forbearance  by  a  worshipper  of 
filthy  idols,  by  one  of  the  Gentile  nations  of  a 
reprobate  generation,  a  child  of  wrath  cast  out 
from  the  redemption  of  Israel,  and  sealed  to 
everlasting  torments  in  the  fires  of  hell  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  that  this  damsel,  sightly  although 
she  be,  shall  vie  in  charms  with  Potiphar's  wife  ? 
I  tell  thee  she  is  no  more  to  compare  with  Po- 
tiphar's wife,  than  a  crow  to  a  peacock.  And 
thou,  Susan  May,  I  have  noted  thee,  Susan 
May,  for  tiring  thy  hair,  and  bedecking  thy 
person  with  lures  and  traps  to  catch  the  wan- 
dering eyes  of  men ;  I  have  reproved  thee  for  it, 
but  my  admonition  hath  been  lost  upon  thee ; 
thou  hast  wantonly  arrayed  thyself,  Susan  May, 
and  because  nature  has  bestowed  upon  thee  a 
comely  form,  thou  hast  studied  to  set  it  off  by 
the  artifice  of  dress,  whereas  thou  oughtest,  in 


all  decent  care,  to  have  concealed  it  from  the 
sight  of  men,  to  have  covered  it  with  the  veil  of 
modesty  ;  yea,  even  to  have  disguised  and  dis- 
figured it,  rather  than  to  let  it  be  unto  thee  a 
stumbling-block,  and  an  occasion  of  falling. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  cried  Susan,  I  am  not  fallen 
in  the  manner  you  suppose ;  I  was  sorrow-struck 
with  the  account  of  what  Henry  has  suffered 
since  I  saw  him,  and  my  affliction  overpowered 
me.  I  believe  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  fit,  and  so 
he  caught  me  in  his  arms.  I  hope  it  is  neither 
sin  nor  shame  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortu- 
nate and  innocent.  If  to  love  him  be  a  crime, 
I  am  guilty  indeed. 

What  tellest  thou  me  of  love  ?  resumed  the 
preacher ;  thou  art  too  young  and  unlearned  to 
know  what  love  means ;  thou  should'st  be  taught 
that  by  them  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  thy- 
self; I  have  studied  it,  child,  and  revolved  it 
in  my  mind,  and  I  do  pronounce,  upon  experi- 
ence and  reflection,  that  the  true  and  only  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  therefore,  tell  me 
not  that  thou  lovest  this  youth,  for  thou  hast 
no  such  thing  about  thee  ;  I  do  aver  that  thou 
hast  a  war  in  thy  members,  and  where  war  is, 
how  can  love  exist  ? 

Henry  now  interposed,  and  in  an  humble  tone 
gently  requested  Ezekiel  not  to  chide  the  dam- 
sel, who  was  not  in  the  offence,  having  entered 
his  chamber  in  the  presumption  of  finding  her 
mother  there  ;  and  he  furthermore  most  so- 
lemnly assured  him,  that  their  conversation  had 
been  strictly  innocent. — Heaven  forbid,  said  he, 
I  should  be  such  a  villain  as  to  repay  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  mother,  by  doing  wrong  to  the 
daughter.  Did  you  know  me,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  these  asseverations  would  be  need- 
less ;  you  would  not  doubt  my  honour ;  but 
if  you  still  suspect  me,  as  being  a  stranger  to 
you,  this  worthy  girl  is  not  such,  and  I  should 
hope  you  would  be  slow  to  believe  her  want- 
ing in  virtue  and  discretion,  merely  because  her 
tender  heart  is  susceptible  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion. What  she  has  told  you  is  perfect  truth  ; 
my  sad  story  affected  her ;  she  sunk  upon  the 
bed,  and  I  received  her  in  my  arms.  Is  there 
a  man  living  who  would  not  have  done  the 
same  ?  I  am  sure  you  would,  for  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  your  arms  are  ever  open  to 
the  feeble  and  afflicted. 

Child,  replied  Ezekiel,  I  believe  thee  ;  I  can- 
not help  believing  thee ;  there  is  something  in 
thy  countenance  that  extorts  from  me  my  good 
opinion,  and  I  give  perfect  credit  to  thy  words 
from  the  impression  I  receive  by  thy  looks ;  but 
now  that  the  damsel  no  longer  needeth  thy  sup- 
port, prudence  warneth  thee  to  desist  from  a 
conference  which  may  produce  another  sinking 
on  her  part,  and  more  embracing  on  thine ;  in 
place  of  which  I  do  counsel  thee  to  turn  thyself 
on  thy  pillow,  and  compose  thy  spirits,  that  so 
thou  mayest  atone  for  the  wandering  of  thy 
thoughts  by  meditation  and  prayer ;  meanwhile 
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the  damsel,  whose  eye  betokeneth  a  disturbed 
imagination,  shall  withdraw  with  me,  that  I 
may  breathe  into  her  mind  the  words  of  peace, 
forasmuch  as  I  perceive  the  evil  one  yet  work- 
eth  in  her,  whom  it  now  behoveth  me  to  put  to 
flight. 

Ezekiel  now  took  his  unwilling  disciple  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  cottage  kitchen, 
where,  having  seated  her  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney,  and  himself  in  a  huge  wicker  chair 
on  the  other,  he  began  the  following  exhorta- 
tory  discourse : — I  will  speak  unto  thee,  dam- 
sel, of  love,  whereby  thou  wilt  gain  instruction 
how  to  think  rightly  of  it  in  future,  and  avoid 
that  false  notion  which  hath  misled  thy  young 
and  inexperienced  imagination.  Thou  didst  say, 
that  if  to  love  thy  friend  Henry  were  a  crime, 
thou  wast  guilty  indeed ;  now,  to  love  him  as 
a  brother,  is  thy  duty  ;  if  thou  dost  that,  there 
is  no  crime  in  thy  love ;  search  thine  heart, 
therefore,  and  if  thou  dost  there  discover  any 
other  emotions  or  yearnings  towards  the  youth, 
than  thou  mightest  innocently  indulge  towards 
a  brother,  or  a  sister,  or  a  friend  of  thine  own 
sex,  banish  those  sensations  at  a  word,  for  they 
are  of  the  evil  one  ;  verily,  I  pronounce  them  to 
be  abominable,  and  not  to  be  excused. 

But  what  method  shall  I  take  to  banish  them  ? 
said  Susan. 

By  mortifying  the  flesh  with  fasting,  replied 
Ezekiel,  and  giving  thyself  up  to  holy  exer- 
cises. 

Indeed,  sir,  'cried  the  poor  girl,  I  never  ne- 
glect my  prayers ;  but  then  I  always  pray  for 
Henry  ;  and  as  to  fasting,  if  I  was  to  starve  my- 
self to  death,  I  should  never  get  him  out  of  my 
thoughts. 

Go  to  !  exclaimed  Ezekiel,  thou  art  a  non- 
sense girl  to  prate  to  me  in  this  fashion.  Wilt 
thou,  who  art  no  better  than  an  unfledged  gos- 
ling, barely  out  of  the  shell,  pretend  to  argue 
with  me,  who  have  weighed,  and  considered, 
and  perpended  all  these  matters  ?  ay,  let  me  tell 
thee,  and  experienced  them  also,  for  I  will  now 
relate  to  thee  what  occurred  unto  myself.  When 
I  was  a  stripling,  and  worked  as  hireling  to  my 
master  the  apothecary,  his  niece,  a  sightly  dam- 
sel like  thyself,  came  one  evening  into  the  shop, 
whilst  I  was  at  the  mortar,  and  being  not  a  lit- 
tle taken  with  my  aptitude  in  handling  the  pes- 
tle, methought  she  cast  the  eyes  of  affection  up- 
on me  ;  she  approached  near  unto  me,  and  with 
the  most  condescending  familiarity,  graciously 
leant  her  arm  upon  my  shoulder ;  in  that  in- 
stant I  began  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  the  serpent 
tempting  to  unlawful  desires. — Ezekiel,  quoth 
she,  thou  art  an  industrious  lad  ;  but  dost 
thou  not  think  thou  could'st  find  more  pleasing 
amusement  than  that  of  pounding  these  stink- 
ing drugs?— Miss,  said  I,  the  drugs  may  be 
unsavoury,  but  honest  industry  is  sweet,  and 
tendeth  to  obtain  the  grateful  odour  of  a  good 
name.— With  that  she  seized  the  pestle  in  her 


grasp,  and  would  have  wrenched  it  from  my 
hand.  I  resolutely  maintained  my  hold,  and 
bade  her  to  avoid  the  shop,  and  not  interrupt 
me  in  my  duty — But  how  now,  child  !  where 
are  thy  thoughts  a-gadding  ?  thou  dost  not 
mark  me  ? 

Oh  !  yes,  sir,  replied  Susan,  I  do  ;  but  what 
answer  did  the  young  lady  make  to  you  ? 

Not  a  word,  quoth  Ezekiel ;  not  a  syllable  ; 
but  with  the  toss  of  her  head  and  a  sneer,  that 
gave  me  to  understand  she  was  offended  at  my 
plainness,  turned  out  of  the  shop,  and  never  said 
a  civil  thing  to  me  again.  Learn  henceforth, 
child,  from  this  example,  to  repel  thy  unruly 
passions  in  their  first  approach,  for  the  victory 
is  easy  ;  face  the  tempter,  and  he  will  fly  from 
thee. 

Dear  sir,  said  Susan,  if  I  was  not  afraid  of 
angering  you,  I  should  make  bold  to  say  a  few 
words  with  your  leave. 

Say  on,  quoth  Ezekiel,  in  God's  name. 

You  are  very  good  to  me,  and  I  know  you  al- 
ways advise  me  for  the  best,  but  though  I'll  do 
all  in  my  power,  1  should  be  a  hypocrite  if  I 
was  to  say  I  will  do  all  that  you  bid  me ;  con- 
sider, everybody  has  not  the  wisdom  and  reso- 
lution that  you  have ;  you  are  a  man,  I  am  a 
weak  woman  ;  I  could  no  more  give  Henry  the 
answer  that  you  gave  to  the  apothecary's  niece, 
than  I  can  fly  in  the  air.  Lackaday  !  when 
once  love  lays  hold  of  the  heart  

Lays  hold  of  a  fiddlestick  !  cried  Ezekiel ;  it 
is  your  business  not  to  let  love  lay  hold  on  any- 
thing ;  you  must  drive  him  to  a  distance. 

At  this  instant  Henry  entered  the  room ;  Su- 
san's eyes  glistened  with  joy  ;  Ezekiel's  expos- 
tulation vanished  from  her  thoughts  ;  even  his 
pestle  and  mortar  no  longer  sounded  in  her 
ears ;  she  had  no  senses  but  for  the  object  in 
her  sight. 

Dame  May  entered  the  cottage  ;  she  ran  to 
her  daughter,  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  wel- 
comed her  home ;  she  was  the  darling  of  her 
mother  :  Henry's  honest  nature  could  not  allow 
him  to  suppress  anything  that  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  Susan  in  her  mother's  ab- 
sence. When  he  had  related  this  to  the  good 
dame  with  all  that  air  of  sincerity  that  was  na- 
tural to  him,  she,  like  Ezekiel,  immediately  as- 
sured him  of  her  entire  belief  in  everything  he 
had  said,  and,  without  qualifying  it  after  Doc- 
tor Daw's  manner,  with  any  admonitory  infer- 
ences, she  candidly  observed,  that  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  for  young  folks  that  liked 
each  other,  to  steal  a  kiss  when  it  came  in  their 
way,  and  no  harm  done  :  For  why  ?  added  she, 
turning  to  Ezekiel,  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
have  been  young  in  our  day  as  well  as  they. 

This  was  such  point-blank  heresy  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  good  man,  just  now  inculcated, 
that  he  stared  with  amazement  upon  Dame  May ; 
she,  who  had  only  nature,  and  not  one  ray  of 
philosophy,  to  guide  her,  was  not  aware  of  the 
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reproof  she  was  open  to,  and  before  Ezekiel 
could  pump  the  words  up  out  of  his  throat,  ex- 
claimed— Lord  love  your  sweet  heart,  Mr  Daw, 
you  are  surely  the  best  soul  living,  but  you  don't 
consider  what  it  is  to  be  young ;  why,  love  in 
them  is  as  it  were  a  second  nature,  and  for  us 
to  argue  against  it  is  all  one  as  though  we  were 
to  preach  against  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  cried  Ezekiel ;  it 
is  not  for  an  ignoramus  like  you  to  talk  about 
preaching.  Have  I  spent  my  breath  for  nought  ? 
am  I  become  like  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal?  are  you  a  preacher,  or  am  I  ?  have  you 
the  gift?  have  you  the  calling?  have  you  the  elec- 
tion ?  Silence,  vain  woman  !  and  be  in  subjection 
to  the  higher  powers.  1  have  told  thy  daughter 
that  she  is  in  nowise  to  think  of  love  ;  it  beco- 
meth  not  young  people  so  much  as  to  meditate 
thereupon ;  and  wilt  thou  now  tell  her  that  it 
is  as  it  were  a  second  nature  ?  Wilt  thou  pro- 
voke the  cravings  of  thy  child,  till,  like  the 
horse-leach's  daughter,  she  crieth  out,  Give, 
give  ? 

Dame  May  perceived  that  she  had  nettled  the 
good  man  without  intending  it,  and  therefore 
began  to  soften  his  anger,  by  assuring  him  that 
she  never  meant  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  his 
preaching,  to  the  contrary  of  which,  she  had  al- 
ways affirmed  that  there  was  nobody  to  compare 
with  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  nay,  she  might 
say,  not  in  all  the  county,  for  a  sermon ;  but  she 
hoped  there  was  no  offence  in  supposing  he  had 
not  turned  his  thoughts  to  love-matters. 

There  lies  your  mistake,  quoth  Ezekiel ;  for 
of  all  the  human  infirmities,  it  is  that  which  I 
have  studied  with  the  most  calm  and  deliberate 
attention,  having  never  in  any  instant  of  my 
life  given  way  to  it  myself,  and  of  consequence 
am  the  fittest  person  on  that  account  to  give 
good  counsel  to  others,  who  are  betrayed  into 
that  unpardonable  weakness. 

Here  Henry  smiled  ;  but  what  passed  in  his 
thoughts  to  provoke  that  smile,  as  he  did  not 
discuss,  we  shall  not  presume  to  conjecture. 
Goody  May  proceeded  after  her  placid  manner 
to  prepare  for  breakfast :  Susan  bestowed  some 
stolen  glances  upon  Henry,  which  did  not  alto- 
gether promise  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  her  spiritual  pastor,  and  might 
fairly  raise  a  doubt  whether  she  had  made  even 
the  smallest  progress  in  a  reform,  by  dismissing 
him  from  her  thoughts.  Ezekiel  was  not  the 
quickest  observer  of  these  tokens  that  ever 
lived,  and  had  moreover  at  this  moment  fixed 
his  attention  upon  a  smoking  basin  of  fresh 
milk  porridge. 

CHAP.  III. 

Fortune  begins  to  smile  upon  our  Hero. 

m  Alexande  r  Kinloch,  having  visited  his  pa- 
tient at  the  mill,  called  at  the  cottage,  and  made 
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so  favourable  a  report  of  his  own  wonderful  per- 
formances, and  the  good  night's  rest  that  he  had 
procured  for  the  wounded  man,  that  little  doubt 
was  now  entertained  of  his  speedy  recovery.  In 
fact,  good  fortune,  and  the  critical  interposition 
of  Henry,  had  done  more  for  him  than  all  the 
art  of  Alexander,  for  the  knife  had  simply  glan- 
ced upon  his  ribs,  and  made  a  flesh  wound,  nei- 
ther deep  nor  dangerous,  and  the  blood  which 
it  drew,  though  formidable  in  appearance,  was 
eventually  no  more  than  the  young  miller  in  his 
state  of  inflammation  could  well  spare,  with 
profit  to  his  habit  and  constitution. 

Kinloch  delivered  a  message  from  Doctor 
Cawdle,  desiring  Henry  to  come  to  him,  as  he 
was  yet  confined  to  his  chamber;  he  also  re- 
peated his  prognostication  that  Madam  Jemima 
was  in  a  hasty  decline. — Say  you  so?  quoth  Eze- 
kiel ;  why  then  she  is  in  the  properest  place  to 
meet  with  good  advice ;  her  spouse,  no  doubt, 
will  exert  all  his  skill  in  her  behalf. 

Her  spouse,  indeed !  cried  Kinloch ;  poor 
creature !  what  can  he  do  ?  I  had  prepared  a 
medicine  for  her,  compounded  of  specifics  sove- 
reign in  her  case,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  act- 
ing on  an  atrabilious  habit. 

Then  what  can  save  her  but  the  muzzle  ?  re- 
sumed Daw. 

What  can  save  her !  echoed  the  medicaj  un- 
derstrapper ;  my  remedy  could  have  saved  her  ; 
a  compound  of  all  antidotes  against  hard  drink- 
ing ;  a  butt  to  sheathe  a  spicula  of  intoxicating 
potations.  Know  you  not  that  there  is  a  secret  in 
nature,  by  the  application  of  which  men  can 
swallow  solid  fire  ?  so  is  there  a  preparative  in 
medicine  against  the  effect  of  liquid  fire.  This 
by  deep  research  I  had  discovered  and  com- 
pounded, when  the  desperate  suicide  hurled  it 
in  my  face ;  the  very  odour  of  it  would  have 
cleared  a  brain,  though  inflamed  with  the  fumes 
of  the  brandy-bottle ;  other  remedies  I  had  pro- 
vided auxiliary  to  my  grand  attack,  but  these 
also  she  rejected,  and  now  she  is  consuming 
away  by  intestine  fires,  for  I  have  done  with 
her. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  quoth  Henry  ;  for  I  fear  she 
is  in  no  fit  condition  for  dying. 

Truly  I  believe  not,  answered  Kinloch ;  yet 
I  pronounce  her  a  dead  woman ;  and  I  never 
yet  knew  any  one  of  my  patients,  when  I  have, 
said  that,  fail  to  make  my  words  good.  She 
pretends  that  her  election,  as  she  calls  it,  is 
sure ;  but  by  the  dread  she  shews  of  quitting 
this  world,  I  should  much  doubt  if  she  has  very- 
hopeful  prospects  of  the  next. 

I  shall  make  bold  to  talk  to  her  on  that  sub- 
ject, said  Ezekiel. 

Here  the  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  post-chaise  at  the  cottage  door,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lady  Viscountess  Crowbery.  Dame 
May  instantly  discovered  the  person  of  her  no- 
ble visitor,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  to  pay  her 
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accustomed  devoirs.  Kinloch  ill  the  meanwhile, 
with  his  usual  plea  of  business,  hastened  away  ; 
Susan  prevented  Henry  from  the  like  escape,  by 
telling  him  Lady  Crowbery  called  frequently 
on  her  mother,  but  that  she  did  not  expect  she 
would  come  in.  Ezekiel  said  the  same,  simply 
observing  that  it  was  some  charitable  errand,  for 
that  worthy  lady  did  a  world  of  good. 

Oh  !  she  is  the  best  lady  breathing,  repeated 
Susan  ;  she  has  a  heart  for  everybody  that  suf- 
fers wrongfully,  and  I  will  lay  my  life  she  has 
been  told  of  Henry's  hard  treatment,  and  is 
come  for  some  good  purpose  to  inquire  about 
him ;  as  sure  as  can  be  I  have  guessed  it,  for 
she  is  this  moment  getting  out  of  her  post- 
chaise,  and  coming  into  the  house. 

Henry  had  his  leg  upon  a  stool,  but  before 
Lady  Crowbery  made  her  appearance,  he  had 
raised  himself  upon  his  feet,  and  bowed  respect- 
fully on  her  entering.  The  noble  visitor  imme- 
diately fixed  her  eyes  upon  him ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Dame  May,  who  followed  her,  said, 
This  is  the  young  man  we  have  been  speaking 
of;  sit  down,  if  you  please ;  you  have  sprained 
your  ankle,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  stand 
upon  it  on  my  account— sit  down,  or  you  will 
oblige  me  to  go. 

She  then  made  a  gracious  acknowledgment  to 
Susan,  and  seated  herself  opposite  to  Henry.  Af- 
ter a  short  silence,  she  began,  apparently  with 
some  degree  of  agitation,  to  question  him  about 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  He  briefly  and 
modestly  related  them  as  he  was  bidden. 

I  think,  said  she,  had  I  been  in  Mr  Blach- 
ford's  place,  and  you  had  told  this  story  in  your 
defence,  as  you  have  now  repeated  it  to  me,  I 
could  not  have  hesitated  to  acquit  you  ;  but  af- 
ter all,  added  she,  we  should  not  complain  of 
him  for  wanting  eyes,  for  Justice  you  know 
ought  to  be  blind. 

But  not  deaf,  said  Ezekiel. 
Right,  replied  Lady  Crowbery  ;  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  is  a  tone  in  truth,  that  no  impartial 
ear  can  well  mistake.  But  you,  Henry,  (that,  I 
understand,  is  your  name,)  ought  not  only  to  be 
acquitted  as  guiltless  of  the  crime  charged  upon 
you,  you  should  be  honoured  and  rewarded,  for 
an  action  that  bespeaks  your  heroism  and  hu- 
manity. I  hope  you  have  too  much  gallantry 
to  refuse  a  lady's  favours.  I  desire  you  will  ac- 
cept this  purse  from  me ;  you  well  deserve  it, 
brave  young  man,  and,  what  is  more,  I  suspect 
you  want  it,  and  I  have  it  to  spare. 

If  the  grace  of  giving  in  any  degree  consti- 
tutes the  value  of  a  gift,  (which,  doubtless,  it 
does,)  this  gift  came  recommended  by  a  man- 
ner, that  might  well  apologize  for  our  hero's  re- 
ceiving it  with  tears  of  sensibility,  and  blushes 
that  bespoke  a  modest  nature  overpowered  by 
gratitude.  He  did  not  speak,  but  he  pressed  his 
Hps  upon  the  purse,  as  he  took  it  from  her  hand ; 
.perhaps  his  aim  was  at  the  hand  itself,  but  re- 
ect  stopped  him  short,  and  he  was  awed  from 


the  attempt.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  benefactress,  and  beheld 
beauty  in  its  wane,  benevolence  in  its  meridian. 
It  should  seem  that  forty  years  had  not  yet  pass- 
ed over  her  head,  but  of  those  it  Was  too  plain 
that  a  portion  had  been  unhappy.  Her  form 
was  still  elegant  in  the  extreme  ;  what  it  had 
lost  in  substance,  it  had  gained  in  delicacy,  and 
the  inroads  of  sickliness  and  sorrow  upon  the 
freshness  of  her  charms  were  atoned  for  by  so 
interesting  a  character  of  pale  and  tender  sensi- 
bility, that  none  but  a  man  of  gross  taste  would 
have  thought  that  youth  and  health  were  want- 
ing to  render  the  person  of  Lady  Crowbery 
more  attractive. 

I  desire,  said  she,  you  will  apply  this  small 
sum  to  your  immediate  occasions ;  and  as  I  have 
your  future  fortunes  at  heart,  I  must  refer  you 
to  Mr  Cawdle  for  advice,  who  has  my  instruc- 
tions to  talk  with  you  on  the  subject ;  take  no 
measures,  however,  till  you  have  seen  him,  and 
as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  use  your  ankle,  lose  no 
time  in  calling  upon  him. 

This  said,  Lady  Crowbery  took  a  hasty  leave, 
stept  into  her  carriage,  and  departed. 

Am  I  in  a  dream,  said  Henry,  as  she  turned 
from  the  door,  or  is  this  a  reality  ?  if  so,  what 
am  I  to  think  of  it  ? 

He  spread  the  contents  of  the  purse  upon  the 
table,  and  then  turning  to  Ezekiel,  demanded 
if  he  could  account  for  this  extraordinary  pre- 
sent, from  a  person  to  whom  he  was  totally  un- 
known ? 

Very  naturally,  replied  Ezekiel ;  the  Lady 
Crowbery  hath  large  means,  and  a  large  heart. 
She  was  a  wealthy  heiress,  and  her  fortune,  in- 
dependent of  her  lord,  is  very  considerable ;  she 
leads  a  life  of  retirement  here  in  that  gloomy 
mansion,  which  you  may  see  from  the  parish 
green,  receives  little  company,  runs  into  no  wan- 
ton expenses,  and  employs  the  superfluities  of 
her  separate  income  in  well-chosen  acts  of  cha- 
rity. Having  heard  of  your  gallant  behaviour 
to  miller  Weevil,  and  the  cruel  treatment  you 
received  from  our  Justice  here,  where  is  the 
wonder  she  should  single  you  out  as  an  object 
worthy  of  her  bounty  ? 

But  is  there  not,  resumed  Henry,  something 
more  than  commonly  liberal,  in  bestowing  such 
a  sum  upon  a  mere  stranger,  only  because  he  did 
what  humanity  required  of  him  to  a  fellow- 
creature  ?  Here  are  twenty  guineas,  if  I  have 
told  them  right ;  such  benefactions  are  not  of- 
ten heard  of. 

I  should  hope,  replied  Daw,  that  is  no  abso- 
lute proof  they  are  not  often  bestowed ;  true 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself ;  therefore  put  up  thy 
money,  and  be  at  peace.  I  daresay  she  hath  had 
more  pleasure  in  giving,  than  thou  hast  in  re- 
ceiving it. 

To  this  Henry  replied,  That  from  what  he 
observed  in  Lady  Crowbery,  he  feared  she  had 
no  great  proportion  of  pleasure  in  her  lot,  af- 
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fluent  though  it  was,  for  he  never  remarked  a 
countenance  more  strongly  traced  with  melan- 
choly. 

Ezekiel  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent.  Goody 
May,  with  less  reserve,  took  up  the  subject,  and 
stopped  not  till  she  had  exhausted  a  long  chapter 
of  lamentations  over  her  dear  lady,  as  she  call- 
ed her,  concluding  it  with  a  pretty  smart  phi- 
lippic against  my  lord,  which  the  good  apostle, 
after  many  efforts,  with  difficulty  put  a  stop  to. 

Susan,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  seized  every 
opening  to  throw  in  her  word  of  praise,  when- 
ever Lady  Crowbery  was  spoken  of ;  her  eyes 
testified  the  joy  she  took  in  Henry's  good  for- 
tune, and  she  ventured  to  predict  he  would  hear 
of  farther  kind  purposes  in  his  favour,  when  he 
called  upon  Doctor  Cawdle. — For  I  know,  said 
she,  that  my  lady  passes  many  of  her  good  deeds 
through  his  hands,  and  comes  frequently  to  his 
house,  where  she  has  long  private  conferences, 
which  my  mistress  used  to  be  very  curious  about, 
and  would  fain  have  set  me  upon  listening,  if  I 
would  have  been  concerned  in  such  shabby  deal- 
ings. Very  likely,  added  she,  my  lady  may  in- 
tend to  take  you  into  her  own  service,  for  I  have 
been  told  that  her  footman  is  about  to  leav*e 
her,  and  settle  in  a  public-house. 

Poh  !  cried  Ezekiel,  her  footman,  indeed  ! 
Come,  Henry,  if  your  leg  will  carry  you  to  the 
Doctor's,  I'll  accompany  you  thither,  and  then 
we  shall  see  how  matters  will  turn  up. 

Henry  declared  he  found  his  ankle  so  much 
strengthened,  that,  with  the  help  of  Ezekiel's 
arm,  he  would  undertake  the  walk.  Dame  May 
furnished  him  also  with  a  stout  crutch-stick  ; 
and  thus,  supported  on  each  hand,  he  confident- 
ly sallied  forth. 


CHAP.  IV. 

There  are  Secrets  in  all  Families. 

Whilst  we  leave  our  lame  hero  on  his  slow 
march  to  Zachary's  castle,  we  will  inform  our 
readers  of  a  few  particulars,  relative  to  the  lady 
we  have  lately  introduced  into  our  history,  which 
may  probably  account  for  that  air  of  melancho- 
ly, which  Henry  conceived  he  had  discovered  in 
her  looks. 

Cecilia,  Viscountess  Crowbery ,  was  theMaugh- 
ter  of  Sir  Andrew  Adamant,  a  wealthy  baronet 
of  ancient  descent.  He  became  a  widower  soon 
after  her  birth,  and  had  no  other  child:  she 
was  beautiful,  accomplished,  and,  with  Sir  An- 
drew's leave,  might  be  one  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses in  all  England.  Sir  Andrew  was  a  lofty 
man,  circumspect  in  his  economy,  and  of  a  se- 
questered turn,  living  immured  in  his  heredi- 
tary castle,  far  distant  from  the  capital,  in  the 
central  parts  of  England. 

At  the  county  races,  the  fair  Cecilia,  then 


turned  of  sixteen,  was  permitted  to  make  her 
first  appearance  in  a  public  assembly.  A  young 
cornet  of  dragoons,  by  name  Delapoer,  the  cadet 
of  a  noble  family,  well  known  to  Sir  Andrew, 
had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her.  The  graces 
of  a  fine  person,  engaging  address,  and  the  flat- 
tering attentions  he  paid  her  in  the  dance,  made 
a  conquest  of  her  young  and  yielding  heart.  Sir 
Andrew  could  not  altogether  decline  the  honour 
of  his  visits,  but  that  of  his  alliance  he  was  in 
no  humour  to  accept ;  nay,  so  little  disposed  was 
he  to  adopt  the  younger  son  of  a  needy  baron, 
that  he  peremptorily  commanded  his  daughter 
never  to  name  him  in  his  hearing,  nor  even  to 
think  of  him  any  more.  The  first  part  of  this 
command  she  strictly  obeyed ;  the  latter  she  was 
so  far  from  complying  with,  that,  when  all  hope 
vanished  of  conquering  his  objections,  she  reso- 
lutely overcame  her  own,  and  set  off  with  him 
on  a  tour  to  Gretna  Green. 

The  same  impetuosity  of  youthful  passion 
that  drove  them  upon  this  desperate  project, 
hurried  them  into  imprudencies  in  the  course  of 
it ;  they  were  overtaken  by  Sir  Andrew  on  the 
way,  and  Cecilia  was  torn  from  her  lover's  arms, 
in  the  last  stage  of  her  journey,  too  soon  for  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony,  too  late  for  the  re- 
scue of  her  innocence.  The  burthen  of  her  woe 
increased  daily,  till  it  swelled  to  a  size  too  big 
for  concealment.  Zachary  Cawdle,  then  prac- 
tising in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Andrew,  was 
secretly  employed  in  confidential  services,  and  a 
male  infant,  the  hero  of  this  history,  was  usher- 
ed into  the  world. 

Sir  Andrew's  discretion  did  not  desert  him  on 
this  trying  occasion ;  provident  in  his  measures, 
he  took  every  means  of  attaching  Zachary  to  his 
interest,  and  binding  him  to  secrecy.  Cecilia 
travelled  for  her  health,  attended  upon  by  him 
as  family  physician.  A  tour  upon  the  continent 
restored  her  to  all  the  freshness  of  her  maiden 
bloom,  and  Zachary  had  all  the  credit  of  a  cure 
which  nature  justly  might  have  claimed  some 
share  in. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Andrew  Ada- 
mant resided  a  very  worthy  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Ratcliffe,  on  a  benefice  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  baronet ;  to  him  also  the  se- 
cret was  confided,  and  the  infant  left  at  his  door 
as  a  foundling ;  he  christened  it  by  the  name  of 
Henry,  and  brought  it  up  with  great  care  and 
tenderness  in  his  own  family.  Had  Sir  Andrew 
been  disposed  to  have  given  his  daughter  to  the 
Honourable  Mr  Delapoer  when  her  situation 
was  made  known  to  him,  it  was  then  too  late, 
for  that  young  officer  had  quitted  his  cornetcy 
of  dragoons,  and  betaken  himself  to  India,  where 
the  interest  of  his  family  had  procured  him  an 
establishment,  and  all  correspondence  ceased  be- 
tween him  and  Cecilia.  In  about  two  years  after 
the  birth  of  Henry,  Lord  Crowbery  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Cecilia,  and  was  accepted  by  Sir  An- 
drew, who  gave  him  a  considerable  sum  with 
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her  on  the  marriage,  and  at  his  death  bequeath- 
ed his  whole  landed  estate  in  trust  to  Cecilia  and 
her  heirs ;  in  default  of  which,  it  was  to  be  at 
her  disposal.    It  was  now  about  twelve  years 
that  Sir  Andrew  had  been  dead,  and  from  that 
period  Lady  Crowbery  had  privately  remitted 
to  Mr  Ratcliffe  a  liberal  stipend,  year  by  year, 
for  the  education  of  young  Henry  ;  but  in  all 
this  time,  though  she  had  meditated  on  a  varie- 
ty of  schemes  for  gaining  a  sight  of  her  son,  she 
had  not  yet  found  courage  to  put  one  of  them 
into  execution  since  the  very  year  of  her  father's 
death,  when  llatcliffe  made  her  a  visit  at  the 
family  mansion,  on  the  pretence  of  business,  and 
brought  Henry  with  him,  then  a  child  of  six 
years  of  age.  On  this  occasion  her  maternal  feel- 
ings were  such  as  to  expose  her  to  very  immi- 
nent danger,  and  effectually  prevented  her  from 
hazarding  another  interview,  under  the  jealous 
eye  of  her  lord,  whose  temper,  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  soured  by  his  disappointment  of 
an  heir,  and  discontented  with  the  provisions  of 
the  will  in  her  favour,  was  so  totally  changed, 
that  from  this  time  her  life  was  made  wretched 
by  his  treatment  of  her.    The  circumstance  of 
her  elopement,  which,  during  Sir  Andrew's  life, 
never  once  escaped  his  lips,  was  now  frequently 
cast  in  her  teeth,  and  sometimes  with  dark  and 
distant  insinuations  attached  to  it,  which  seem- 
ed to  intimate  that  he  was  not  without  suspicion 
of  the  consequences  that  followed  that  event ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that,  in  spite  of  all  Sir  An- 
drew's precautions,  whispers  had  been  circula- 
ted about  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  unfa- 
vourable to  Cecilia,  which  probably  some  spite- 
ful tattler  might  have  breathed  into  his  ears, 
when  it  was  understood  amongst  his  hangers-on 
that  any  story  they  could  pick  up  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  his  unhappy  lady,  would  be  an  of- 
fice flattering  to  his  ill-humour,  and  a  step  to 
his  favour. 

Under  these  terrors,  surrounded  by  spies,  and 
continually  watched  by  a  jealous  tyrant,  who 
never  suffered  her  to  pass  a  day  out  of  his  sight, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  Lady  Crowbery  had 
never  ventured  upon  any  project  for  indulging 
herself  with  a  sight  of  her  son,  nor  risked  the 
danger  of  disclosing  to  a  young  man,  of  whose 
discretion  she  could  have  no  positive  assurance, 
the  important  secret  of  his  birth. 

When  she  understood,  from  the  story  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  village,  that  a  young  man  had 
been  carried  before  Justice  Blachford  upon  a 
false  charge,  who  pleaded  to  the  name  of  Henry, 
and  none  other,  an  anxious  curiosity  tempted 
her  to  see  him.  Though  she  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  her  son  had  either  left  his  faithful  guar- 
dian, Mr  Ratcliffe,  or  been  abandoned  by  him, 
yet  the  name  he  gave  in  with  such  an  air  of 
mystery  to  the  Justice,  (which  had  been  report- 
ed to  her,)  dwelt  strongly  on  her  imagination, 
and  the  very  first  glance  of  her  eyes  upon  him 


in  the  cottage-kitchen  revived  in  her  memory 

the  traces  of  those  features  she  had  once,  and 
only  once,  fondly  contemplated.  Trembling  with 
agitation,  and  fearful  to  provoke  a  discovery  she 
had  not  spirits  to  encounter,  she  did  not  dare  to 
ask  him  any  questions,  more  especially  before 
witnesses,  but  gave  him  her  purse,  scarce  know- 
ing what  she  did  or  said  upon  bestowing  it,  till, 
upon  better  recollection,  she  perceived  there  was 
nothing  left  for  her  but  to  escape  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  and  refer  him  for  what  else  might 
follow  to  her  confidential  friend,  Doctor  Zachary 
Cawdle. 

Henry,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  totally  with- 
out some  faint  shadows  of  a  recollection  that  he 
had  somewhere,  and  on  some  occasion,  at  a  long 
time  distant,  seen  her  before.  Of  a  Lady  Crow- 
bery he  was  pretty  certain  he  had  heard  men- 
tion, though  Ratcliffe  himself  probably  never 
named  her  in  his  hearing,  for  in  matters  of  ho- 
nourable secrecy  no  man  living  was  more  guard- 
ed. This  idea,  however,  only  floated  in  his  brain, 
and  he  made  no  discovery  either  to  Ezekiel  or 
Goody  May  of  what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts, 
though  openings  enough  were  given  him  by  the 
talkative  dame  for  inquiries  on  his  part,  had  he 
been  disposed  to  make  them. 

Lady  Crowbery  hastened  from  the  cottage- 
door  to  Zachary's,  impatient  to  communicate  to 
him  her  suspicions  that  in  the  person  of  his  ser- 
vant Henry  she  had  discovered  her  son. — It  can- 
not be,  madam,  replied  Zachary :  the  name  de- 
ceives you  :  it  catches  your  ear,  as  it  did  mine, 
when  I  hired  him. 

But  his  looks,  his  age,  his  voice,  his  whole 
air  and  person,  accord  with  it. 

That  must  be  fancy,  he  again  observed  ;  what 
can  you  remember  of  the  countenance  of  a  child 
of  six  years  old,  whom  you  have  not  seen  these 
twelve  years  ?  I  might  as  well  find  a  likeness 
for  him,  who  never  saw  him  since  he  was  a  babe 
at  the  breast. 

So  you  may  think,  said  she,  but  I  look  upon 
him  with  the  eye  of  a  mother  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
Zachary,  he  is  the  very  picture  of  his  father. 

Well,  madam,  answered  he,  that  I  shall  not 
dispute  with  you,  for  that  will  not  decide  the 
point  in  question ;  but  here  is  a  letter  that  will : 
this  I  received  not  many  days  ago  from  Parson 
Ratcliffe,  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

By  all  means,  let  me  hear  it,  said  she ;  how 
came  you  not  to  shew  it  to  me  before  ? 

Zachary  told  her  he  had  been  from  home  some 
days,  and  since  his  return  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber ;  and  then  added,  You  will  find  by  this  let- 
ter that  he  was  living  in  the  highest  favour  and 
esteem  with  his  preceptor  ;  how  can  we  suppose 
that  he  should  appear  in  a  week's  time  at  this 
distance  from  his  home,  a  needy,  naked  wander- 
er, presenting  himself  to  be  hired  by  the  first 
charitable  person  that  would  give  him  food  and 
lodging  ? 
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Heaven  only  knows,  replied  the  lady ;  I  con- 
fess it  is  most  improbable  :  but  what  is  the  date 
of  your  letter  ? 

It  has  no  date,  said  Zachary ;  and  I  suspect 
has  been  written  at  several  intervals  ;  but  with 
your  leave  we'll  read  it  through,  though  it  is 
somewhat  of  the  longest,  and  rambles,  as  you'll 
perceive,  in  his  desultory  manner. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  manner,  re- 
plied the  lady,  and  like  everything  that  his  heart 
dictates,  and  his  pen  expresses :  say  no  more, 
therefore,  but  begin. 

Zachary  unfolded  the  letter,  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  the  army  for  my  dear  un- 
known ;  I  cannot  spare  him  even  to  his  country : 
Henry  is  the  darling  of  my  heart ;  a  perfect 
deodand  ;  and  if  his  undiscovered  parents  now 
should  claim  him  of  me,  I  would  defend  my 
property  in  him  with  life  and  law,  unless  some 
tender  weeping  mother  was  to  prostrate  herself 
at  my  feet,  as  a  certain  petitioner  did  at  Solo- 
mon's, and  humbly  pray  for  restitution.  As  I 
am  not  quite  so  wise  a  king  as  he  was,  I  should  not 
be  quite  so  cunning  in  my  cruelty,  for  I  would 
sooner  sever  my  own  heart  than  wound  the 
smallest  fibre  in  his  beloved  frame. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  sage  Doctor,  what  sometimes 
occurs  to  me,  in  the  pride  of  my  heart :  if  I  was 
not  such  an  ugly  fellow,  as  you  know,  and  such 
a  professed  woman-hater,  as  you  have  sometimes 
had  the  face  to  tell  me,  when  I've  called  you 
over  the  coals  for  your  wicked  doings,  methinks 
I  should  be  tempted  to  throw  out  a  tub  to  the 
tattlers,  and  put  myself  upon  the  world  for  the 
father  of  this  amiable  foundling ;  but,  alas  !  it 
is  the  only  tub  they  won't  swallow,  for  they 
swear  I  am  so  frightful  that  no  woman  will 
come  near  me,  and  if  any  would,  they  pretend 
to  say,  I  am  too  pious  to  let  them.  Out  upon 
them  !  they  know  little  of  my  person,  and  less 
of  my  piety  ;  for  I  will  maintain  I  am  a  great 
deal  handsomer  than  Socrates  was,  and  not  half 
so  virtuous.  Now,  I  daresay  you  never  took  me 
for  worse  than  a  heathen,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  have  often  thought  you  very  little  better  than 
one. 

' '  Henry  has  been  eighteen  years  under  my  eye  ; 
if  I  was  to  say  he  has  no  fault,  I  should  be  told 
I  made  a  monster  of  him ;  you  may  suppose, 
therefore,  that  he  has  faults  ;  but  I  promise  you 
I  have  never  found  them  out.  He  is  not,  indeed,  so 
fat  as  you  are,  but  that  is  his  misfortune;  in  form 
and  feature  he  is  a  perfect  Apollo,  but  then  he 
does  not,  like  you,  rival  him  in  physic  ;  neither 
does  he  come  near  him  in  wit,  for  his  talents  are 
rather  solid  than  brilliant,  and  he  does  not  know 
how  to  raise  a  laugh  at  any  man's  cost,  for  he 
has  no  powers  of  ridicule ;  in  music  he  is  still 
farther  off,  he  touches  the  pipe  a  little,  but  it  is 
not  the  pipe  of  Hermes,  neither  is  he  fit  to  ac- 


company the  harp  of  Apollo.  He  has  no  memory ; 
offend  him,  and  he  forgets  to  revenge  it :  he  has 
no  taste  for  intrigue;  and  though  our  rural 
Daphnes,  peradventure,  would  not  fly,  he  has 
no  passion  for  pursuits  of  this  sort.  He  can't 
drink,  or  he  won't,  so  that  he  will  never  earn 
the  character  of  an  honest  fellow,  like  you  and 
me.  He  is  the  best  hand  in  all  these  parts  at 
sparring,  but  his  art  is  of  no  use  to  him,  for  he 
won't  quarrel.  He  knows  Greek  moderately 
well,  Latin  better,  his  religion  best  of  all.  I  can 
recollect  nothing  that  he  does  in  your  way, 
Doctor,  except  culling  of  simples,  for  the  very 
weeds  of  creation  furnish  him  with  meditations 
on  the  wonders  of  the  Creator :  you  deal  with 
them  in  another  way  ;  electuaries,  distillations, 
and  diet-drinks,  are  their  destinies  when  they 
fall  into  your  hands. 

e '  Such  is  my  Henry.  Is  he  fit  to  go  forth  into 
the  world,  who  takes  every  man's  word  for  his 
honesty  ?  No,  let  him  abide  with  me  and  ob- 
scurity, till  Providence  opens  a  path  in  which 
he  may  walk  with  innocence  and  serenity. 

' '  I  gave  him  his  baptismal  name,  and  called  him 
Henry  :  I  think  he  should  have  as  many  as  his 
neighbours  ;  what  think  you  ?  If  so,  let  him  be 
henceforth  Henry  Fitz-Henry  ! 

"  Farewell,  T.  R." 

Zachary  having  concluded  the  letter,  waited 
in  silence  for  Lady  Crowbery  to  speak.  After 
a  considerable  pause,  observing  her  still  buried 
in  thought,  he  said,  I  don't  wonder  if  your 
ladyship  is  puzzled  how  to  make  the  hero  of 
this  letter  and  my  poor  Henry  one  and  the  same 
person. 

'Tis  difficult  enough  to  reconcile  it  to  proba- 
bility, replied  Lady  Crowbery,  I  do  confess  to 
you ;  and  I  believe  I  must  relinquish  my  dis- 
covery. Likenesses  are  no  certain  rules  to  go 
by  ;  yet  here  is  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
in  name  and  age,  and,  give  me  leave  to  say,  in 
nobleness  of  nature :  Had  my  Henry  been  in 
this  young  man's  situation,  could  he  have  ac- 
quitted himself  more  nobly  ?  therefore,  at  all 
events,  let  me  know  the  history  of  this  youth, 
for,  were  it  only  for  his  name's  sake,  and  the  im- 
pression which  his  countenance  made  upon  me, 
I  am  resolved  to  be  his  friend.  Draw  from  him 
the  story  which  he  so  mysteriously  withholds, 
and  if  (which  is  still  possible)  some  fatal  com- 
bination of  events  should  have  reduced  my  child 
to  this  distressful  state,  I  still  must  bless  the 
hand  of  Providence  for  guiding  him  to  my  pro- 
tection, and,  at  whatever  risk,  will  meet  the  dis- 
pensation, and  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  mother. 
Nevertheless  it  will  behove  us  to  be  circumspect, 
for  1  am  encompassed  with  hostile  and  severe 
inspectors  :  should  you  therefore  unexpectedly 
find  my  first  impression  verified,  let  not  surprise 
or  curiosity  lead  you  into  discoveries  that  would 
involve  us  all  in  danger ;  but  keep  the  secret  of 
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his  birth  untold  till  we  can  find  or  form  occa- 
sion fit  and  mature  for  our  revealing  it. 

This  said,  and  promise  made  on  Zachary's 
part  to  be  attentive  to  her  instructions,  Lady 
Crowbery  took  her  leave,  and  departed. 


CHAP.  V. 

Our  Hero  relates  his  Adventures.    A  religious 
Controversy  concludes  with  a  Battle. 

Our  hero  and  his  friend  arrived  at  the  Doc- 
tor's gate  as  Lady  Crowbery's  carriage  drove 
from  it.  Ezekiel  sat  down  in  the  shop  with 
Alexander  Kinloch,  whilst  Henry  attended  Za- 
chary's summons  up  stairs.  He  found  the  fat 
son  of  Apollo  sitting  in  his  night-gown  and  cap, 
and  was  welcomed  with  many  hearty  congratu- 
lations for  his  escape  out  of  the  talons  of  the 
Justice,  on  whom  Zachary  bestowed  many  op- 
probrious terms,  which  we  have  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  repeat.  He  touched  briefly 
upon  Henry's  leaving  his  service,  but  so  as  to 
convince  him  he  understood  his  motives,  ob- 
serving by  the  way,  that  Mrs  Cawdle  was  now 
so  ill,  that  he  apprehended  her  to  be  in  danger ; 
but  she  will  take  nothing,  added  he,  that  Saw- 
ney Kinloch  prescribes  to  her,  so  that  she  has 
that  chance  for  life  still ;  for  my  part,  I'm  in  no 
condition  to  attend  upon  her. 

Zachary  had  made  Henry  sit  down  to  rest  his 
leg  :  he  now  began  his  string  of  interrogatories. 
Had  he  got  any  service  or  situation  in  view  ? 
None.  Would  he  come  back  to  his  old  quarters? 
Henry  shook  his  head,  bowed,  and  was  silent. 
Observing  this  token  of  dissent,  Zachary  smiled, 
and  said,  I  suspect,  young  man,  you  have  more 
honesty  than  good  policy  ;  I  doubt  you  did  not 
take  proper  pains  to  recommend  yourself  to  your 
mistress:  the  saints  pay  well  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  I  guess  you  do  not  abound  :  Have 
you  any  money  in  your  pocket  ?  Henry  exhibit- 
ed the  purse,  and  named  the  donor.  So,  so ! 
cried  the  Doctor,  that's  a  great  sum  for  a  poor 
fellow  ;  I  suppose  you  never  saw  so  much  mo- 
ney together  before. 

I  have  not  always  been  in  want,  replied  Hen- 
ry. 

Then  I  suppose  your  parents  may  have  failed, 
or  come  into  trouble,  or  stept  aside,  perhaps,  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  you  don't  choose  to 
publish  your  name ;  but  you  need  not  fear  me, 
for  I  am  no  tell-tale. 

Nor  I  neither,  replied  Henry. 

Humph  !  quoth  Zachary,  I  believe  that  most 
readily ;  but  methinks  it  should  be  no  reason 
with  you  for  refusing  to  confide  in  me,  by  which 
you  might  make  a  friend,  and  such  an  one  per- 
haps as  could  render  you  more  services  than  you 
may  be  aware  of. 

He  then  proceeded  to  ask,  Had  he  a  father 


living  ? — He  had  lost  the  only  father  he  ever 
knew. — I  don't  comprehend  you,  said  Zachary : 
was  he  not  your  real  father  ?  Have  you  no  other 
name  than  Henry  ? — Was  you  never  called  Hen- 
ry Fitz-Henry  ? — The  young  man  started  at  the 
question,  and  looked  him  earnestly  in  the  face. 
Zachary  proceeded — Did  he  know  a  clergyman, 
in  the  west  of  England,  of  the  name  of  Rat- 
cliffe  ? 

Did  I  know  him  !  exclaimed  Henry ;  his  me- 
mory will  be  ever  dear  to  me  :  whilst  he  lived 
I  never  knew  sorrow. 

Good  Heaven  !  cried  Zachary,  is  my  friend 
RatclifFe  dead  ?  How  sorry  am  I  to  hear  it !  Oh, 
that  I  had  been  with  him  in  his  sickness  ! 

Alas  !  replied  Henry,  you  could  have  been  of 
no  use  to  him ;  his  case  defied  all  art ;  his  death 
was  instantaneous,  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  an 
unmanageable,  accursed  animal  threw  him  from 
his  back,  dislocated  his  neck,  and  in  a  moment 
extinguished  a  life  most  dear,  most  precious, 
most  divine,  if  man  can  merit  that  expression. 

And  you  are  the  foundling  he  was  so  fond  of? 
said  Zachary. 

I  am  that  disconsolate  being,  replied  Henry, 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes. 

Be  comforted,  said  the  honest  accoucheur,, 
whose  heart  was  sympathizing  with  Henry's, 
for  he  loved  RatclifFe,  and  had  a  tender  soul ; 
be  comforted,  my  dear  good  child,  and  accept 
of  me  in  place  of  your  departed  friend,  unwor- 
thy, I  confess,  to  be  his  substitute,  but  still  a 
zealous,  a  sincere  one,  as  you  shall  find  me. 
RatclifFe  I  loved ;  he  was  the  best  of  men ;  I 
know  how  dear  you  was  to  him  ;  therefore  you 
are  dear  to  me ;  though  he  had  more  experience 
of  your  worth  than  I  have,  his  obligations  to  you 
could  not  be  greater  than  mine  are ;  for  my  life 
you  have  saved,  and  alas  !  alas  !  it  was  not  in 
your  power  to  save  his.  I'll  not  deceive  you  by 
professions  ;  try  me ;  trust  me  ;  you  shall  not 
be  disappointed,  or  repent  that  Providence  has 
brought  you  hither. 

I  think  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence,  replied 
Henry  ;  for  what  else  could  rescue  me  from 
such  distresses  as  I  have  encountered  since  I  left 
my  patron's  mansion  ?  As  soon  as  I  had  seen 
his  corpse  committed  to  the  earth,  I  found  my- 
self a  solitary  being  in  the  world,  without  a 
friend,  without  a  name,  without  a  parent  that 
would  own  me,  or  at  whose  door  I  could  apply 
for  succour  and  relief.  The  house  of  my  bene- 
factor I  neither  could  nor  would  abide  in  :  I 
packed  up  a  few  clothes,  and,  with  what  little 
money  I  had  about  me,  set  out  upon  my  adven- 
tures with  a  servant  of  my  deceased  friend,  who 
was  going  to  London.  The  army  was  the  re- 
source I  had  in  meditation.  Daily  labour  I  was 
not  used  to,  private  service  my  spirit  revolted 
from,  and  a  soldier's  musket  was  at  least  an  ho- 
nourable, though  a  slender  maintenance.  On 
the  road,  it  was  my  hard  fortune  to  be  attacked 
by  footpads :  whilst  my  comrade  ran  off,  I  stood 
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my  ground,  and  made  resistance  to  the  robbers ; 
being  single,  I  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
andleftfor  dead,  stunned  with  the  blow  of  a  blud- 
geon on  my  head.  A  passenger  had  the  huma- 
nity to  take  care  of  me,  and  brought  me  to  his 
house;  he  was  a  grazier,  and  held  a  farm  on 
the  skirts  of  Hounslow-Heath.  I  soon  recover- 
ed from  the  blow,  but  I  had  lost  my  all ;  for 
the  villains  had  stripped  me  even  of  the  clothes 
I  had  on  :  with  this  man  I  passed  a  few  days, 
did  what  work  I  could  in  the  house  as  well  as 
field ;  but  there  was  certain  work  within  doors 
which  I  would  not  do,  and  falling  under  the 
resentment  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  an  outra- 
geous temper,  I  was  so  represented  to  him,  that 
he  dismissed  me  with  ignominy  from  his  doors, 
pennyless  and  friendless.  In  this  extremity  I 
called  to  mind  a  certain  good  old  woman,  who 
had  been  a  servant  of  Mr  Ratcliffe's,  and  nursed 
me  in  my  infancy,  living,  as  I  understood,  at 
this  very  town  hard  by,  where  happily  I  first 
met  with  you :  thither  I  bent  my  course,  and 
the  rather  as  I  had  a  distant  hope  that  she  could 
tell  me  something  that  might  guide  me  to  my 
parents,  for  I  could  well  remember  being  often 
told  by  her,  when  I  was  of  an  age  to  take  notice 
of  such  things,  that  I  was  a  gentleman  born  ; 
that  I  had  as  good  blood  in  my  veins  as  the  best 
man  in  the  county,  and  such  sort  of  vague  prat- 
tle as  nurses  talk  to  children,  and  perhaps  might 
mean  nothing  j  yet  it  was  a  twig  to  catch  at, 
and  I  had  no  better  help  within  my  reach.  When 
you  accosted  me  in  the  market-place,  I  had  just 
then  inquired  her  out,  and  found  my  only  hope 
was  lost ;  she  had  been  dead  some  years.  This 
with  other  sorrows  will  account  for  the  despair 
you  found  me  in  ;  it  was  a  state  little  short  of 
absolute  insensibility ;  your  voice  recalled  me 
to  some  recollection ;  you  rescued  me  from  to- 
tal deprivation  of  my  reason.  What  has  befall- 
en me  since,  I  need  not  repeat ;  you  know  it  all ; 
and  thus  you  have  the  faithful  abstract  of  my 
short  but  sad  history. 

The  discovery  being  now  complete,  and  Lady 
Crowbery's  conjecture  fully  verified,  Zachary 
took  some  time  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  he  was 
to  go  upon,  before  he  ventured  to  advance  a  step. 
Having  thrown  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair, 
and  held  a  short  council  with  his  wits,  he  at 
length  broke  silence,  and,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
began  by  reassuring  Henry  of  his  favour  and 
support. — Heaven  forbid,  he  said,  that  one  so 
beloved  and  protected  by  his  friend  should  be 
reduced  to  labour  for  his  livelihood ;  he  bade 
him  think  no  more  of  that,  he  would  take  his 
fortunes  on  himself ;  and  as  he  was  determined 
not  to  let  him  sink  from  his  former  situation, 
the  first  thing  he  recommended  him  to  do  was, 
to  equip  himself  with  such  necessaries  as  he  had 
occasion  for,  ready  made  up,  from  the  warehouse 
at  the  neighbouring  market  town.  Take  some- 
body with  you,  says  he,  (either  Ezekiel,  or  the 
old  woman,)  to  shew  you  the  proper  shop,  and 


rig  yourself  out  in  gentleman's  apparel  J  then  let 
me  see  you,  and  what  you  have  laid  out  from 
your  fund  I  will  replace.  As  to  my  house,  it  is 
your  own,  if  you  choose  to  make  use  of  it ;  if 
not,  and  you  prefer  remaining  where  you  are, 
we  can  easily  make  it  up  to  the  good  people,  who 
give  you  shelter  ;  and  I  must  candidly  confess 
you  will  be  more  likely  to  find  quiet  and  content 
in  your  cottage,  than  under  this  roof  with  a  cer- 
tain person  that  shall  be  nameless. 

Scarce  were  these  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  a  violent  noise  from  the  chamber  of  Je- 
mima put  a  stop  to  all  farther  conversation. 
The  sound  was  like  a  crash  of  glass,  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  loud  and  shrill  scream,  which  con- 
veyed to  Zachary's  ears  the  well-known  accent 
of  his  beloved's  voice  in  its  highest  and  most 
discordant  key. — Bless  us  !  cried  he  ;  and  start- 
ing from  his  chair,  made  his  way  as  nimbly  as 
he  could  to  his  consort's  apartment,  followed  by 
Henry.  Upon  opening  the  door  the  fragments  of 
a  glass  bottle  lay  scattered  on  the  floor,  sprink- 
led with  a  liquor  which  saluted  his  nostrils  with 
the  veritable  odour  of  Nantz  :  in  another  quar- 
ter of  the  chamber,  Ezekiel  Daw  wras  discovered 
with  a  wash-hand  basin  in  his  hand,  the  former 
contents  of  which  he  had  sent  back  to  their  pro- 
per owner,  who,  though  drenched  with  the  pol- 
luted stream,  was  foaming  with  rage,  and  pre- 
paring herself  for  another  onset. 

As  both  parties  were  high  in  wrath,  and  strong 
in  vociferation,  it  was  not  easy  to  collect  any- 
thing more  of  the  fracas,  than  that  the  glass  bot- 
tle had  been  volleyed  by  the  fair  hand  of  Jemima 
at  the  skull  of  the  apostle,  and  he,  with  happier 
aim,  had  bestowed  upon  her  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  the  basin.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  the  controversy  had  been  of  the  religious 
sort,  though  not  conducted  with  all  the  temper 
disputants  on  such  a  subject  should  preserve. 
The  lady  was  evidently  full  of  the  spirit,  and 
Ezekiel's  zeal,  though  not  quickened  by  the 
same  flames,  was  certainly  not  of  the  lukewarm 
sort.  He  had  been  officious  in  preparing  her  for 
the  other  world,  and  she  had  done  her  best  to 
send  him  thither  before  her.  Jemima  contend- 
ed for  election  and  grace,  which  she  backed  with 
the  argument  of  the  brandy  bottle  launched  at 
his  head ;  Ezekiel  preached  regeneration,  re- 
pentance, and  a  new  life,  which  he  illustrated 
with  the  inference  of  the  wash-hand  basin.  Had 
Jemima's  syllogism  not  missed  its  consequence, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  of  that  class, 
which  certain  logicians  denominate  the  knock- 
down argument.  Ezekiel's  was  applied  ad  vere~ 
cundiam  ;  rhetoric  of  a  milder  species,  yet  not 
less  efficacious,  having  reduced  his  opponent  to 
a  situation,  in  which  any  reasonable  person  would 
have  blushed  at  being  seen. 

The  only  way  to  make  peace  was  to  part  the 
combatants,  and  this  was  done  by  Henry,  who 
took  his  friend  Ezekiel  under  the  arm,  and  by 
force,  rather  thp^  persuasion,  conducted  him  off 
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the  field  of  battle.  The  eyes  of  Jemima  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him,  whilst  engaged  in  this  office, 
and  that  one  glimpse  tended  more  to  allay  her 
rage,  than  all  the  sedatives  which  Zachary's  art 
could  have  administered ;  but  this  it  effected  by 
a  revolution  rather  than  a  reform  ;  for  whilst  it 
calmed  one  storm,  it  raised  another :  she  now 
grew  maudlin,  and  began  to  whine  and  whim- 
per in  a  piteous  sort ;  the  old  woman  was  sum- 
moned to  provide  a  change  of  clothes,  and  Za- 
chary,  glad  to  devolve  his  attentions  upon  Brid- 
get, made  a  courteous  exit,  and  retired  to  his 
chamber. 

Jemima,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded  in  the 
task  of  repairing  the  damages  which  her  person 
and  apparel  had  incurred  in  her  contest  with  the 
preacher,  muttering  revenge  between  whiles, 
and  meditating  projects  for  another  interview 
with  the  youth,  whose  appearance  had  encou- 
raged her  with  hopes  that  he  might  yet  be  won 
to  continue  in  her  service ;  and  as  no  means 
seemed  so  likely  to  decoy  him  as  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Susan,  she  determined  within  herself 
instantly  to  start  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Is  any  merry  ?  Let  Mm  sing  Psalms. 

Whilst  Henry  walked  slowly  homewards 
with  his  friend  Ezekiel,  he  was  fain  to  lend  a 
patient  ear  to  an  entire  recapitulation  of  the 
learned  controversy,  which  had,  like  most  other 
controversies  of  the  sort,  exasperated  both  par- 
ties, and  convinced  neither.  The  good  man  had 
now  the  whole  argument  to  himself,  and  ma- 
naged it  after  his  own  liking,  without  interrup- 
tion, branching  it  out  into  so  many  digressions, 
and  commenting  upon  it  as  he  went  on  so  dif- 
fusively, that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  his  com- 
panion was  one  whit  the  wiser,  especially  as  his 
thoughts  were  pre-engaged  by  the  events  that 
had  passed  in  his  conference  with  the  Doctor. 
Ezekiel's  new  birth,  though  strongly  insisted  on 
by  him  as  the  one  thing  needful  in  Jemima's 
desperate  state  of  health  and  morals,  did  not  at 
that  moment  interest  Henry  quite  so  much  as 
the  new  scene  of  things,  which  now  seemed 
opening  upon  him  with  more  auspicious  hopes 
than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  indulge.  No- 
thing struck  Ezekiel  with  such  surprise,  (as  he 
frequently  remarked  to  Henry,)  nothing  seem- 
ed to  him  so  unnatural  in  the  behaviour  of  Je- 
mima, as  that  she  should  be  offended  with  him 
for  an  act  of  kindness,  To  which,  added  he,  I 
protest  unto  you,  I  was  moved  by  no  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  rendering  her  all  the  ser- 
vice in  my  power  ;  for,  having  heard  that  Mr 
Kinloch  had  pronounced  upon  her  case,  I  came, 
in  pure  charity  andgood-will,  to  apprize  her  that 
she  had  not  many  days  to  live,  and  for  this  my 


friendly  office,  the  ungrateful  hussy  treated  me 
as  you  saw  ;  but  some  natures  are  not  sensible 
of  any  kindness  you  can  shew  them. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  cottage,  Dame  May 
and  Susan  had  spread  the  board  with  clean 
linen,  and  a  homely,  but  comfortable  meal,  and 
welcomed  them  with  a  smile  that  would  have 
recommended  worse  fare.  Ezekiel,  who  had  the 
hospitality,  though  not  the  purse  of  a  bishop, 
gave  a  nod  of  approbation  to  the  women,  and  a 
hearty  greeting  to  his  companion.  He  then 
drew  himself  up  to  an  erect  posture,  and,  with 
much  solemnity,  began  a  grace,  that  would  have 
served  for  the  dinner  of  a  cardinal,  and  which 
held  his  messmates  by  the  ears  long  enough  to 
cool  the  meat  and  tantalize  their  hunger  ;  a  po- 
lite preacher  might  have  dispatched  a  modern 
sermon  in  the  time  Ezekiel  took  to  warn  his 
hearers  how  they  indulged  their  fleshly  appetites  ; 
which  exhortation  he  had  no  sooner  finished, 
than  he  cried  out,  Fall  to,  my  good  friends,  with 
a  hearty  stomach,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
you !— an  inference  not  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  but  probably  bet- 
ter stomached  by  the  hearers  than  any  part  of 
it,  and  more  readily  obeyed. 

When  hunger  was  appeased,  and  the  frag- 
ments set  by,  Ezekiel,  turning  to  his  guest,  said, 
Methinks,  friend  Henry,  thy  countenance  be- 
speaketh  a  cheerful  heart ;  and  verily  it  glad- 
dens me  to  behold  it ;  for  the  face  of  an  honest 
man  is  the  index  of  his  thoughts.  The  maiden 
also,  who  sitteth  beside  thee,  seemeth  to  parti- 
cipate in  thy  good  spirits,  which  is  to  me  a  sure 
token  that  I  have  not  bestowed  labour  in  vain  up- 
on her ;  for  whereas  the  eye  of  the  lover  is  sullen 
and  sad,  hers  on  the  contrary  is  bright  and  joy- 
ous :  our  good  dame  also  is  merry,  and  in  sooth 
so  am  I ;  for  I  experience  something  at  my 
heart,  which  augurs  better  days ;  not  that  I  com- 
plain of  time  past  in  my  own  particular ;  Hea- 
ven forbid  !  I  am  thankful  for  my  lot,  and  con- 
tented therewith.   It  is  not  the  rich  man's  gold 
that  is  to  be  envied  ;  it  is  his  opportunity  of  do- 
ing good  therewith  that  I  covet ;  to  cheer  the 
widow's  heart,  to  cherish  the  helpless  orphan, 
to  employ  the  labouring  poor,  succour  them  in 
sickness,  and  wipe  away  the  tear  from  the  cheek 
of  the  mourner, — these  are  the  voluptuous  en- 
joyments, these  the  real  luxuries  of  life,  which 
the  great  may  revel  in  ;  this  is  their  bed  of  down, 
their  feast  of  dainties,  and  their  flow  of  plea- 
sure.   But  do  they  not  too  often  let  these  joys 
escape  them  ?  Alas,  I  fear  they  do  !  They  give, 
indeed,  but  do  they  bless  withal  ?  They  scatter, 
to  the  importunate  and  undeserving,  bounties 
that  would  give  life  to  the  industrious,  and  peo- 
ple a  whole  neighbourhood.    Oh,  Henry  !  if 
ever  thou  art  favoured  with  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
forget  not,  I  conjure  thee,  that  thou  wast  once 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Behold,  I  am  the  favourite  of  fortune,  cried 
the  youth,  putting  his  purse  on  the  table,  and 
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no  longer  poorest  of  the  poor ;  therefore  hear 
me  at  this  moment  declare,  that  never,  in  any 
future  period  of  my  life,  whilst  I  am  possessed 
of  memory,  will  I  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  sad 
degree  of  helpless  penury  in  which  this  unso- 
licited bounty  found  me,  and  least  of  all  will  I 
forget  your  goodness  to  me,  my  generous  friends, 
your  charitable  protection  in  the  hour  of  trial  ; 
and  see  !  here  are  the  means  to  add  some  com- 
forts to  this  beloved  circle,  and  yet  provide  me 
with  all  I  am  in  want  of. 

What !  exclaimed  Ezekiel,  shall  we  do  good 
to  our  fellow-creatures  and  be  paid  for  it  by  fil- 
thy lucre  ?  Shall  we  serve  two  masters  at  a  time, 
praise  God  with  our  lips,  and  worship  Mammon 
in  our  hearts  ?  Perish  all  such  double-minded 
hypocrisy  !  be  far  from  me  such  pharisaical  eye- 
service  !  No,  young  man,  the  Master  I  serve  is 
able  to  recompense  me,  and  him  only  will  I 
worship. 

He  now  began  to  tune  his  voice  to  thanks- 
giving, and  gave  out  Mr  Addison's  beautiful 
hymn : — 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys. 

The  chorus  was  now  full,  for  both  Henry  and 
Susan  here  could  bear  a  part,  as  the  words  were 
familiar  to  them ;  and  had  not  honest  Daw  and 
the  dame,  in  their  zeal,  effectually  drowned  the 
more  melodious  voices  of  the  younger  choristers, 
the  concert  would  have  been  more  tunable  than 
it  was ;  but  Ezekiel  roared  with  might  and  main, 
and  the  old  woman  blew  the  trumpet  through 
her  nose  with  such  a  twang,  that  the  cottage 
echoed  with  the  din,  and  to  add  to  the  crash, 
the  cow-boy,  who  was  then  in  the  act  of  driving 
the  parish  herd  from  their  common,  hearing  the 
chorus,  put  the  horn  to  his  mouth,  and  stopping 
directly  before  the  cottage  window,  sent  forth 
such  a  determined  blast,  in  malicious  unison 
with  Goody  May's  nose,  as  had  well  nigh  over- 
thrown the  gravity  of  Henry  and  Susan,  in  spite 
of  all  their  respect  for  Ezekiel,  and  the  pious 
task  they  were  employed  upon :  very  different 
was  the  effect  it  took  with  him,  for  no  sooner 
had  he  wound  off  his  cadence  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  said  cow-horn,  than  he  sallied 
from  his  castle,  and  angrily  demanded  of  the 
lad  what  he  meant  by  winding  his  horn  in  such 
a  manner  under  his  window,  purposely  to  dis- 
turb and  ridicule  him  in  his  devotions. 

The  lad,  who  was  brother  to  that  John  Jen- 
kins, whom  Ezekiel  had  taken  to  task  at  the 
Justice's,  stared  at  him  with  a  contemptuous 
grin,  and  gave  no  answer. — Dost  thou  laugh  in 
my  face,  cried  Ezekiel,  thou  unsanctified  cub  ? 
I  know  thee,  Joe  Jenkins,  I  know  thee  well,  and 
all  thy  kin,  for  a  generation  of  scorners  :  fie  on 
thee,  reprobate  !  fie  on  thee  ! — He  was  proceed- 
ing, when  the  saucy  rogue,  without  any  apology, 
slily  put  the  horn  again  to  his  mouth,  and  turn- 


ing it  towards  the  orator,  gave  him  such  an- 
other dolorous  blast  in  his  ear,  as  drove  him 
back  into  the  cottage,  almost  deafened  with  the 
twang.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  preacher 
was  too  much  a  man  of  peace  to  chastise  him 
with  his  fist,  and  as  for  his  tongue,  loud  though 
it  was,  it  made  no  battle  against  the  horn  and 
the  horn-master,  who,  by  long  practice,  had  ac- 
quired the  art  of  giving  such  a  tone  to  it,  as  no- 
thing but  the  patient  ears  of  a  cow  could  sub- 
mit to  be  tortured  with. 

Here  some  of  my  readers  may  remark,  that 
Henry  ought  to  have  turned  out  in  support  of 
his  friend ;  but  they  will  be  pleased  to  recollect, 
in  extenuation  of  his  omission,  that  he  had  suf- 
ficiently smarted  for  his  fray  with  the  miller  ; 
that  the  stocks  were  in  his  sight,  as  well  as  his 
remembrance ;  and  that  he  was  at  this  very  time 
so  disabled  with  a  sprained  ankle,  that  he  could 
as  soon  have  caught  the  birds  of  the  air,  as  the 
nimble-heeled  musician :  if  none  of  these  rea- 
sons will  suffice  to  exculpate  him,  I  have  none 
else  to  offer,  except  that  he  was  just  now  enga- 
ged in  a  conversation  with  Susan,  which,  though 
conveyed  by  the  eyes,  in  a  language  not  altoge- 
ther so  sonorous  as  the  horn,  was  not  less  in- 
telligible, and  probably  more  interesting  to  both 
parties,  than  what  was  passing  without  doors  : 
in  short,  there  was  an  interchange  of  looks, 
which  Goody  May  either  did  not  understand, 
or,  understanding,  did  not  see  occasion  to  inter- 
rupt. 

It  cannot  be  disguised,  that  Susan  May  had 
thoughts  in  her  head  that  did  not  entirely  square 
with  those  self-denying  maxims,  which  Ezekiel 
Daw  had  piously  laboured  to  impress  upon  her  ; 
she  had  the  advantage  both  of  years  and  expe- 
rience over  the  youth,  upon  whose  heart  she 
seemed  to  level  her  attack ;  three  years  of  her 
life  she  had  passed  in  the  school  of  Mrs  Cawdle, 
who  was  herself  no  mean  proficient  in  the  arts 
of  intrigue  ;  and  though  she  had  now  renoun- 
ced that  service,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there 
were  not  other  motives  for  her  making  this  sa- 
crifice, than  purely  the  moral  merit  of  the  act 
itself.  Of  her  passion  for  Henry  she  had  given 
unequivocal  proofs,  not  only  in  her  interview 
with  him,  which  Weevil  and  his  party  broke 
up,  but  in  that  also  which  Ezekiel  interrupted. 
With  a  person  uncommonly  attractive,  she  had 
a  heart  peculiarly  susceptible ;  and  when  she 
repulsed  the  attack  of  Justice  Blachford,  it  was 
probably  more  the  result  of  an  utter  dislike  of 
his  person,  than  of  any  fixed  and  constitutional 
abhorrence  of  his  proposals.  Such  was  her  su- 
periority over  every  girl  of  the  village  in  point 
of  charms,  that  not  one  amongst  them  could  re- 
tain her  sweetheart,  if  Susan's  eye  once  glanced 
encouragement  upon  him  ;  but  this  she  seldom 
condescended  to,  and  then  only  in  the  way  of  a 
little  sly  revenge  for  their  spite  and  malice  against 
her ;  real  liking  she  bestowed  on  none ;  their 
clownishness,  and  her  ambition,  rendered  her 
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inexorable  to  all  such  suitors  ;  but  to  the  graces 
of  Henry's  person  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  ; 
there  was  a  traitor  in  the  fortress  of  honour,  that, 
had  he  been  disposed  to  have  summoned  it, 
would  have  been  found  a  very  busy  agent  for  a 
surrender. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Ezekiel  Daw  had 
no  sooner  bolted  from  his  castle  to  reprimand 
the  obstreperous  musician,  whose  accompani- 
ment had  so  annoyed  him  in  his  psalmody,  than 
Susan  May  availed  herself  of  the  lucky  interval 
to  glance  a  look  at  her  beloved  Henry,  that  plain- 
ly spoke  the  disposition  she  was  in  to  profit  by 
such  an  opportunity,  and  the  good  will  she  bore 
to  the  cow-boy  for  supplying  her  with  the  pre- 
sent one,  however  short :  it  fairly  told  him,  that 
if  Ezekiel  had  not  so  critically  interposed  to  re- 
scue her  from  his  arms  on  a  late  occasion,  she 
could  have  found  in  her  heart  to  have  forgiven 
him,  and  would  have  met  the  consequences  with- 
out accusing  her  ill  fortune.  Mirth  and  good 
cheer  had  warmed  the  heart  of  Henry;  the 
chilling  blasts  of  poverty  were  for  the  present 
dispersed  ;  Susan's  eyes  were  too  plain-spoken 
for  him  to  miss  their  meaning,  and  his  spirits 
too  much  exhilarated  to  be  totally  insensible  to 
the  purport  of  it.  Ezekiel,  however,  soon  re- 
turned, and  the  scene  was  changed. 

When  the  affair  of  the  cow-boy  and  his  horn 
had  had  its  proper  share  of  discussion,  the  party 
began  to  talk  over  the  business  of  providing 
Henry  with  the  necessaries  he  was  to  purchase  ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  go  the  next  morning 
to  the  neighbouring  market  town,  which,  being 
upon  the  coast,  and  a  port  for  small  vessels,  was 
furnished  with  all  such  articles  as  he  was  in 
want  of,  ready  made  :  the  distance  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  miles,  and  Henry  was  of  opinion  he 
could  walk  thither  in  the  present  condition  of 
his  ankle,  by  the  help  of  a  stout  stick,  which 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  was  in  fact 
the  pastoral  staff  of  the  itinerant  apostle  Ezekiel, 
who  also  offered  to  accompany  him,  and  render 
him  his  farther  help  by  the  way.  Susan,  it  may 
be  supposed,  was  not  backward  in  her  tenders, 
and  having  been  in  the  practice  of  making  fre- 
quent purchases  for  Mrs  Cawdle,  at  a  certain 
shop  of  all  sorts  in  the  aforesaid  place,  was  a 
party  by  no  means  to  be  left  out  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  order  of  march  was  therefore  finally 
so  arranged,  that  Susan,  under  guard  of  Ezekiel 
and  Henry,  should  set  out  with  the  first  of  the 
morning,  leaving  Dame  May  in  charge  of  the 
cottage,  and  also  to  provide  the  meal  that  was  to 
cheer  them  on  their  return. 

A  council  was  next  held  for  lodging  the  com- 
pany, male  and  female  ;  and  whereas  their  bar- 
racks were  not  quite  so  roomy  as  might  be  wish- 
ed, it  was  not  without  some  arguing  pro  and 
con,  that  it  was  at  last  settled,  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  should  occupy  the  bed  in  which 
Henry  had  reposed  himself  the  night  before  ; 


that  Ezekiel  should  keep  his  own  quarters  in 
the  cockloft  to  himself  alone  ;  and  that  a  certain 
couch,  which  presented  itself  as  a  succedaneum 
ready  for  service,  in  Dame  May's  chamber, 
should  be  brought  into  the  common  room,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  mattress,  converted  into  a 
crib  bed,  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of  Henry 
their  guest. 

These  regulations  made  and  agreed  to,  the 
parties  drew  themselves  together  in  a  circle 
round  the  hearth,  where  a  few  embers  served  to 
light  Ezekiel's  pipe,  whilst  the  dame  took  her 
knitting,  and  Susan  her  needle,  when  a  conver- 
sation ensued,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Our  Hero  gratifies  the  Curiosity  of  his  Host. 

Methinks,  cried  Ezekiel,  taking  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  there  is  a  time,  friend  Henry, 
when  honest  men  should  understand  each  other, 
and  throw  aside  concealment ;  now,  I  do  not 
think  thou  canst  charge  me  with  an  importunate 
curiosity  in  thy  particular,  having  been  content 
to  know  thee  by  none  other  name,  than  what 
thy  sponsors  gave  thee  at  thy  baptism,  ever  since 
thou  refusedst  to  plead  to  the  question  of  the 
Justice.  Thou  wilt  say,  perad venture,  that  cha- 
rity maketh  no  conditions ;  that  the  good  Sa- 
maritan needed  not  to  inquire  the  name  of  him 
who  had  fallen  amongst  thieves  •  and  true  it  is, 
that  I  did  not  thereupon  shut  my  bowels  of 
compassion  against  thee,  because  thou  didst 
withhold  an  answer  to  the  magistrate's  demand ; 
yet,  having  now  consorted  with  thee  at  bed  and 
board,  and  lived  with  thee  as  it  were  with  mine 
own  familiar  friend,  it  seemeth  meet  no  longer 
to  disguise  from  us  thy  name  and  history,  see- 
ing that  Ave  may  either  do  thee  less  or  more  than 
justice,  by  our  vague  conjectures,  for  whilst  we 
are  in  darkness  we  are  liable  to  stumble. 

True,  replied  the  youth,  your  conclusions  are 
just,  and  your  friendship  gives  you  a  right  to 
know  all  of  me  that  I  know  of  myself ;  yet  can 
I  give  you  little  better  satisfaction  than  I  gave 
to  the  Justice,  though  I  shall  not  content  my- 
self with  the  same  short  answer  as  I  made  to 
him.  The  obscurity  which  involves  my  birth, 
is  a  secret  impenetrable  to  me  ;  and  as  I  know 
not  what  name  I  have  a  right  to  take,  I  do  not 
venture  upon  any.  If  I  have  a  parent  yet  living, 
whose  eye  can  trace  me  to  my  present  poor  con- 
dition, there  may  still  be  hope  of  its  amend- 
ment, for  I  have  not  always  been  thus  lost  and  ne- 
glected ;  at  all  events,  it  will  behove  me  so  to  act 
in  this  my  humble  and  reduced  condition,  that 
the  reasons,  which  obtain  for  the  obscurity  I  am 
kept  in,  may  not  owe  their  continuance  to  my 
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misconduct  and  disgrace  ;  so  shall  it  be  to  their 
shame  only,  who  conceal  my  birth,  and  not  to 
mine,  if  it  is  never  revealed  in  any  future  time. 

Ay,  cried  Ezekiel,  and  it  will  be  to  their  ever- 
lasting condemnation  in  the  life  to  come ;  for 
how  can  they  expect  to  be  received  into  the  lot 
of  the  righteous,  who  abandon  their  offspring, 
and,  professing  themselves  to  be  rational  crea- 
tures, responsible  to  their  Creator,  neglect  those 
natural  duties,  which  even  the  brutes  instinc- 
tively fulfil  ?  We  will  grant  what  seemeth  pro- 
bable to  be  the  case,  that  thou  art  what  is  vulgar- 
ly called  base-begotten  ;  what  then  ?  the  base- 
ness is  not  thine,  but  theirs  who  so  begot  thee. 
Is  this  a  reason,  that  to  the  crime  of  bringing 
thee  into  the  world  unlawfully,  they  should  add 
that  of  abandoning  thee  unmercifully  ?  Woe, 
treble  woe,  to  all  such  sinful  monsters  ! — But 
proceed,  for  thy  narration  is  interesting. 

That  I  appear  to  you,  said  Henry,  at  present 
in  the  light  of  a  deserted  being,  I  cannot  won- 
der ;  but  I  rather  suspect  it  is  owing  to  the  fa- 
tal accident  that  deprived  me  of  support,  by  the 
sudden  death  of  my  protector,  than  to  any  ab- 
solute dereliction  of  me  by  my  unknown  pa- 
rents, if  I  have  any  such  now  living.  The  ex- 
cellent person  who  educated  and  maintained  me 
from  my  infancy,  was  a  clergyman,  moderately 
beneficed,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  had  any 
other  means  than  this  church-preferment ;  I 
must  believe,  therefore,  that  he  was  secretly 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  else,  indeed,  I  should 
have  been  a  burthen  greater  than  he  could  have 
borne,  for  I  was  carefully  and  indulgently 
brought  up  in  the  abundance  of  everything  that 
could  contribute  to  my  comfort  and  improve- 
ment. If  he  knew  the  secret  of  my  birth,  he 
kept  it  faithfully,  for  he  never  opened  the  slight- 
est hint  of  it  to  me ;  and  as  his  death  was  in- 
stantaneous, by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  all  com- 
munication through  his  channel  was  shut  upon 
me  at  once ;  and  having  neither  right,  means, 
nor  inclination,  to  keep  my  station  in  a  house, 
that  with  my  benefactor's  decease  devolved  up- 
on a  successor,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  world, 
too  hastily,  perhaps,  in  point  of  prudence,  for 
certainly  till  that  period  I  never  knew  misfor- 
tune. Upon  the  whole,  I  join  with  you  in  be- 
lieving that  I  am  illegitimate. 

Yes,  verily,  answered  the  preacher,  thou  wert 
born  in  sin,  for  the  world  is  full  of  fornication, 
and  all  manner  of  uncleanness  ;  the  age  is  gross 
and  carnal ;  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  Be- 
lial revel  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  in  vain  doth 
the  preacher  cry  out  to  the  strangers  and  pil- 
grims upon  earth  to  abstain ;  they  stop  their 
ears  ;  he  crieth  in  vain  ;  they  will  not  listen  to 
his  voice,  preach  he  never  so  wisely.  For  my 
part,  I  am  hoarse  with  preaching  to  this  adul- 
terous generation;  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  with  crying  out  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land  to  possess  their  vessels  in  sanc- 
tification,  but  in  vain ;  though  I  warn  them  late 


and  early,  they  heed  me  not ;  mywhole  stock 
is  gone  astray,  every  hedge  witnesseth  to  their 
dishonour  •  the  damsels  are  like  the  kids  of  the 
goats  in  coupling  time,  the  young  men  like  fed 
horses  in  the  morning,  every  one  neighing  after 
his  neighbour's  wife  ;  whilst  I,  if  a  wake,  or  a 
fair,  or  tha  sound  of  the  pipe,  calls  them  off, 
though  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  am  left  by  my- 
self, like  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers. 

Henry  smiled  ;  Susan  looked  archly  under 
her  eyelids.  Ezekiel,  good  man,  had  strayed 
away  from  the  topic  they  were  upon,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  digression  ;  but  having  at  length  come 
back  to  the  track,  after  a  few  whiffs,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  recollection,  he  demanded  of  Henry  if 
he  had  rightly  understood  him,  that  the  person 
who  had  taken  charge  of  him,  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?— Henry  informed 
him  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  and  one  that  was  an  ornament  to  his 
profession  ;  an  admirable  preacher,  a  deep  scho- 
lar, and  a  sound  divine. 
Humph  !  quoth  Ezekiel. 
A  man,  continued  Henry,  of  exemplary  mo- 
rals, unblemished  honour,  and  a  heart  as  gentle 
as  the  dew  of  heaven. — Ezekiel  applied  to  his 
pipe  with  double  diligence,  and  was  enveloped 
with  a  cloud  of  smoke.— Whilst  he  lived  I  knew 
no  sorrow  ;  I  had  no  other  teacher  ;  he  was  at 
once  my  preceptor,  friend,  and  father. 
I  believe  it,  said  Ezekiel. 
He  was  such  a  friend  as  perhaps  no  father  now 
discovered  could  replace. 

None  such,  I  dare  say,  will  be  discovered, 
replied  Ezekiel :  Ave  thine  eyes  darkened  ?  Dost 
thou  not  at  once  discern  that  thou  art  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  the  bond- woman,  and  like  him  cast 
out  into  the  wilderness,  to  seek  thy  fortune, 
without  portion  or  inheritance  ? 

You  speak  by  allusion,  said  Henry,  and  I 
may  not  rightly  interpret  your  meaning ;  but  if 
you  suppose  that  I  am  the  natural  son  of  that 
exemplary  divine,  you  do  me  too  much  honour, 
and  him  great  injustice ;  therefore,  banish  all 
those  suspicions  from  your  mind  at  once,  and 
though  I  cannot  expect  you  to  reverence  his 
character  as  I  do  who  knew  it,  I  do  expect  that 
you  will  not  wound  my  feelings  by  suggestions 
so  unworthy  of  it.  Don't  let  me  appear  captious 
by  what  I  now  say  ;  but  the  respect  which  my 
experience  of  his  virtues  has  engrafted  on  my 
heart,  will  not  suffer  any  stain  to  be  cast  upon 
his  memory  ;  to  him  I  owe  the  sense  and  con- 
viction of  this  and  every  other  principle  of  rec- 
titude and  justice  ;  and  if  I  deviate  from  it,  the 
transgression  will  lie  at  my  own  door ;  but  I 
trust  I  shall  not  so  offend  against  his  instruc- 
tions, as  to  grieve  his  departed  spirit ;  and  as  I 
have  endured  adversity  with  tolerable  resigna- 
tion and  composure,  I  hope,  if  it  shall  please 
Heaven  to  reverse  my  lot,  I  shall  not  be  found 
wholly  undeserving  of  prosperity. 
Ezekiel  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
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and  sat  silent  in  profound  meditation — Susan 
sighed,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  work 
— Goody  May  went  on  with  her  knitting,  ob- 
serving, however,  by  the  way,  that  a  mother 
who  neglected  her  own  offspring,  was  worse  than 
an  infidel.  At  length,  Ezekiel,  awaking  from 
his  reverie,  remarked,  that  he  had  somewhere 
read,  or  else  been  told,  of  a  certain  son,  in  the 
like  mysterious  circumstances,  who  had  either 
married  his  own  mother,  or  had  a  child  by  her, 
he  could  not  exactly  say  which,  but  he  remem- 
bered it  was  a  very  shocking  story. 

Whichever  it  was,  Henry  replied,  it  would 
not  be  his  case ;  there  was  one  sure  way  to  es- 
cape shipwreck,  by  never  going  to  sea. 

Here  Susan  glanced  a  look  at  him,  which 
seemed  to  say,  Make  no  rash  resolutions. 

Goody  May,  in  her  natural  manner,  said, 
Well,  well !  I  can  vouch  for  it  you  are  not  my 
son. 

Nor  anybody's  relation  in  this  company,  I 
dare  say,  added  Susan. 

Ezekiel  next,  with  much  gravity,  put  in  his 
protest  against  the  possibility  of  any  claim  being 
made  upon  him,  for  reasons  which  he  should 
keep  to  himself;  and  concluded  by  saying,  He 
did  not  doubt  but  the  sin  laid  at  the  door  of 
some  high-born  hussy,  for  he  believed  from  his 
heart  there  were  many  dark  doings  amongst 
them  ;  few  of  them,  he  feared,  were  like  good 
Lady  Crowbery ;  she  was  a  nonsuch,  a  pattern 
of  purity. 

This  led  him  into  another  digression,  in  which 
he  took  a  circuit  round  the  neighbourhood, 
which  set  him  down  at  the  next  door  with  Jus- 
tice Blachford,  who,  he  observed,  was  keen  in 
spying  out  small  trespasses  in  others,  and  over- 
looking great  ones  in  himself. 

Ay,  so  the  people  say,  cried  Goody  May  ;  but 
who  believes  them  ?  Did  not  they  scandalize  my 
poor  dear  child,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday, 
when  Henry  was  before  his  worship  ?  I  am  sure, 
if  I  thought  any  harm  of  Mr  Blachford  in  that 
way,  I  should  not  have  listened  to  the  offer  he 
made  me  this  very  morning  for  my  Susan ;  yet 
such  a  place  as  Mrs  Lockitt's,  the  housekeeper, 
for  a  young  woman  out  of  service  as  she  is,  does 
not  fall  to  everybody's  lot :  I  am  certain  the  late 
gentlewoman  made  a  pretty  penny  by  it,  ay,  and 
went  as  handsomely  the  whilst  as  the  best  she 
in  the  county. 

Went  as  handsomely !  repeated  Ezekiel ;  what 
dost  thou  infer  from  that,  good  dame,  but  that 
servants  dress  out  of  character,  and  shew  the 
world  they  either  spend  more  than  they  earn, 
or  earn  more  than  their  wages  ? 

A  conversation  was  now  started  between  the 
doctor  and  the  dame,  which  branched  out  into 
many  discussions  not  very  edifying,  were  I  to 
attempt  the  relation  of  them,  in  all  which  the 
hero  of  our  history  had  little  interest,  and  took 
no  part.  Susan,  indeed,  could  have  told  a  tale 
of  Justice  Blachford,  that  might  have  ended  the 


debate  at  once,  but  she  was,  in  the  first  place, 
under  promise  of  secrecy,  and,  in  the  next,  not 
in  the  humour  to  unfold  it  before  the  company 
present. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  plain  that,  although 
Ezekiel  mingled  much  good  reason  with  many 
oddities,  yet  the  worldly  advantages  of  a  gainful 
place,  and  the  soothing  measures  Blachford  had 
taken  to  insure  an  interest  with  the  mother  of 
Susan,  had  their  due  influence  with  her,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  hazard  of  the  situation, 
or  the  sincerity  of  honest  Daw,  could  object  to 
deter  her. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Love  and  Ambition  are  no  Friend?  to  Sleep. 

The  day  was  now  closing,  and  twilight  faint- 
ly served  to  usher  the  several  parties  to  their  re- 
pose ;  the  couch  was  spread  in  the  kitchen  for 
Henry,  in  which  task  the  fair  hands  of  Susan 
had  the  principal  share ;  and  Ezekiel  ascended 
to  his  loft. 

All  who  have  experienced  the  effects  of  love  or 
ambition  will  acknowledge,  that  neither  of  these 
passions  are  endued  with  any  soporific  qualities : 
whilst  Susan's  thoughts  were  kept  awake  by  one, 
her  mother's  imagination  was  haunted  by  the 
other :  the  image  of  Henry  stretched  upon  his 
pallet,  in  all  the  captivating  bloom  of  youthful 
beauty,  formed  a  glowing  vision  in  the  busy 
fancy  of  that  fond  damsel,  which  banished  sleep ; 
whilst  the  warm  imagination  of  the  fond  mother 
pictured  her  beloved  daughter  in  the  state  and 
dignity  of  housekeeper  to  Squire  Blachford,  with 
all  the  insignia  of  her  office  about  her — the  keys 
at  her  side,  pickles  and  preserves,  presses  tilled 
with  linen,  and  stores  of  all  sorts  in  her  charge, 
with  humble  housemaids  waiting  to  obey  her 
nod ;  and  rest  was  no  less  banished  from  her 
eyes.  Each  party  being  thus  possessed  by  her 
ruling  passion,  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  me- 
ditations in  a  kind  of  dialogue,  or  rather  of  al- 
ternate soliloquy,  in  which  both  exclusively  in- 
dulged their  own  favourite  ideas,  yet  neither  per- 
ceived that  she  was  talking  to  herself. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  cried  Susan,  some  people  in 
the  world  must  be  absolutely  void  of  feeling ; 
they  must  be  monsters  in  nature,  who  abandon 
their  own  child :  in  my  opinion,  be  they  what 
they  may,  they  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge 
such  a  son  as  Henry. 

Very  true,  quoth  the  mother  ;  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Mr  Daw  can  say  to  the  contra- 
ry, that  it  will  be  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  to 
close  with  the  Squire's  proposal.  Why,  lack-a- 
day  !  such  offers  don't  come  every  day. 

Search  the  kingdom  through,  continued  Su- 
san, you  shall  not  see  a  finer,  shapelier,  lovelier 
figure  in  ten  thousand,  nor  one  that,  in  spite  of 
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his  poor  apparel,  has  more  the  air  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  dare  say,  resumed  the  dame,  that,  what  with 
perquisites  and  presents,  and  such  like  fair  co- 
mings-in,  you  will  make  it  worth  you  a  good 
twenty  pounds  a-year — ay,  belike,  and  more  than 
twenty  ;  why,  'tis  a  fortune,  girl ;  and  he  said  he 
would  not  haggle  with  you  about  wages. 

I'll  bet  a  wager,  when  he  is  dressed  in  his  new 
clothes  to-morrow,  there  will  not  be  so  charm- 
ing a  fellow  in  this  county,  nor  the  next  to  it. 
O,  mother  !  let  preacher  Daw  talk  till  he  is 
hoarse,  he  shall  never  talk  me  out  of  my  senses. 

No,  to  be  sure,  girl,  you  are  of  an  age  to  carve 
for  yourself;  besides,  what  can  he  know  of  these 
matters  ? 

Nothing,  replied  Susan,  nothing  in  nature ; 
you  heard  him  say  he  had  reasons  of  his  own 
why  Henry  could  not  be  his  son :  o'  my  con- 
science, I  believe  him,  poor  man  !  those  reasons 
of  his  are  soon  guessed  at :  he  knows  no  more 
about  it  than  this  bed-post— nay,  not  so  much, 
for  how  should  he  come  at  it  ? 

Lack-a-day  !  resumed  the  dame,  he  is  a  good- 
ly pious  creature ;  but  he  forgets  that  young 
women  have  their  fortunes  to  make. 

Ay,  and  their  pleasures  to  pursue,  added  Su- 
san ;  though,  with  his  good  will,  they  should  do 
nothing  but  sing  psalms  and  hear  sermons ;  if 
he  had  his  way,  he  would  be  for  locking  us  all 
up  like  nuns  in  a  cloister. 

Well,  well,  then,  follow  your  own  fancy,  and 
don't  heed  what  he  says  to  prevent  it. 

That's  my  good  mother,  quoth  the  happy  girl, 
nimbly  turning  herself  about ;  i'  faith,  I'll  fol- 
low your  advice,  and  not  regard  what  he  says  to 
the  contrary.  A  fine  piece  of  work  he  made,  for- 
sooth, about  nothing,  only  because  the  dear  lad 
gave  me  a  civil  kiss,  and  no  harm  done  ! 

I  told  him  there  was  no  harm,  rejoined  the 
dame ;  I  told  him  he  was  too  strait-laced  in  those 
matters ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  the  Squire  offers  at 
any  such  liberties,  your  own  discretion  will  take 
care  no  harm  shall  follow  it ;  one  would  not  lose 
a  friend  for  such  little  freedoms,  so  long  as  they 
are  innocent  ones. 

The  Squire,  indeed  !  cried  Susan  ;  name  not 
him,  filthy  creature  ;  I  abhor  and  detest  him, 
and  had  rather  a  toad  should  touch  me  than  he ; 

but  Henry  

What  has  got  in  your  head  now  ?  replied  the 
mother,  somewhat  peevishly ;  I  am  talking  to 
you  of  Squire  Blachford,  and  you  are  rambling 
about  Henry  ;  I  am  recommending  a  good  place 
to  you,  and  your  thoughts  run  a-gadding  after 
the  lad  in  the  next  room.  Ah,  Susan,  Susan ! 
thou  wilt  always  be  a  gill-flirt,  hankering  and 
hankering  for  everlasting  after  the  young  fel- 
lows ;  but  don't  forget  the  main  chance,  my  girl ; 
remember  service  is  no  inheritance ;  make  hay, 
as  the  saying  is,  while  the  sun  shines ;  and  don't 
let  a  good  thing  go  by  you. 


It  may  be  a  good  thing  in  one  sense,  said  Su- 
san, but  there  is  a  very  bad  thing  belonging  to 
it.  I  know  the  Squire  full  well,  and  for  what  base 
purposes  he  makes  this  offer  :  he  would  have  me 
be  to  him  as  Mrs  Lockitt  was,  whom  he's  tired 
of ;  but  I  scorn  it :  I  would  sooner  beg  my  bread 
round  the  world  with  Henry,  than  ride  in  my 
coach  with  such  a  nasty,  black,  old,  heartless 
wretch  as  the  Squire.  Ah,  mother,  mother  !  all 
his  kindness  to  you  is  but  coaxing  and  cajoling 
to  make  a  fool  of  you,  and  something  else  of  me. 
If  you  had  but  seen  what  he  did  yesterday. 

Why,  what  did  he  do  ?  eagerly  exclaimed  the 
mother ;  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 

'Twas  well  I  frightened  him  out  of  his,  re- 
plied Susan,  by  screaming  and  struggling,  and 
forcing  him  to  let  me  loose,  or  I  know  not  what 
would  have  happened ;  but  I  got  out  of  his 
clutches,  and  made  him  let  Henry  out  of  the 
stocks,  or  I  would  have  exposed  him  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  But  now,  mother,  don't 
say  a  word  of  what  I've  told  you,  for  I  gave  him 
my  promise  I  would  not  tell  of  it  j  nor  would  I 
have  opened  my  lips,  if  you  had  not  pressed  me 
about  his  offer,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
now  wish  me  to  accept. 

Not  for  the  wealth  of  the  world,  my  child, 
replied  the  good  dame,  would  I  have  you  take  a 
service  on  such  terms.  Well,  of  a  certain,  that 
man  must  have  the  cunning  of  the  devil  in  him, 
for  he  talked  to  me  in  such  a  style,  that  I  no 
longer  believed  any  one  of  the  bad  stories  that 
are  told  of  him,  but  took  them  all  to  be  mere 
spite  and  malice  ;  and  when  Mr  Daw  talked 
against  him  a  while  ago,  I  took  his  part,  and 
was  angry  with  the  good  man  for  listening  to 
such  fables  :  Alack-a-day  !  what  a  world  is  this 
we  live  in  ! 

Dame  May  had  now  got  into  the  moralizing 
vein,  the  lulling  quality  of  which  soon  began  to 
take  effect ;  her  words  died  away  in  drowsy 
murmurs,  the  visions  of  ambition  faded  from 
her  sight,  and  the  gentle  god  of  sleep  no  longer 
needed  solicitation  to  befriend  his  aged  votary 
after  the  accustomed  sort. 

Half  of  his  task  was  still  unfinished ;  the 
bright  eyes  of  Susan  were  not  so  willing  to  be 
closed,  nor  could  he  still  the  throbbing  of  a 
young  high -passioned  heart,  which  panted  for 
other  consolation  than  his  soft  quiet  could  be- 
stow. The  wanderings  of  fancy  were  not  so  ea- 
sily allayed,  and  projects  upon  projects  rose  in 
succession  to  puzzle  and  perplex  her  brain :  but 
even  meditation  and  the  thoughts  of  love  will 
yield  at  last  to  Natures  kind  restorer,  balmy 
sleep;  and  though  perhaps  there  were  other 
arms  in  which  she  would  more  gladly  have  re- 
posed herself,  the  love-sick  damsel  fell  at  length 
into  the  embrace  of  that  delusive  power,  which 
has  nothing  to  bestow  but  dreams  and  visions 
and  unreal  shades. 
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CHAT.  IX. 

A  domestic  Scene  in  upper  Life. 

Let  us  now  steal  away  with  silent  tread  on 
tiptoe  from  the  pallet  of  the  sleeping  damsel,  to 
visit  the  more  splendid,  hut  less  peaceful,  cham- 
ber of  the  Lady  Crowbery. 

Upon  her  return  from  Zachary's,  she  crept  up 
to  her  room,  hoping  there  to  pass  a  few  undis- 
turbed moments  of  private  meditation,  for  her 
heart  was  full,  and  her  thoughts  unsettled  ;  in 
spite  of  the  letter  she  had  lately  heard  read  to 
her,  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  first  im- 
pression which  the  sight  of  Henry  had  made 
upon  her  heart.  In  his  features  she  persisted  to 
believe  that  she  had  recognized  the  picture 
which  memory  had  preserved  of  her  child,  ma- 
tured but  not  obliterated  by  time ;  and  the  longer 
her  mind  pondered  upon  it,  the  stronger  her 
persuasion  grew,  though  against  probability, 
that  she  had  discovered  her  son  in  the  person  of 
this  mysterious  stranger.  His  name,  age,  form, 
nay  his  very  voice,  struck  her  ear  as  conveying  the 
same  tones,  only  deepened  by  manhood ;  in  short, 
she  surrendered  herself  to  this  idea,  which,  like 
a  spell,  possessed  her  senses,  and  dissolved  her 
into  tears. 

At  this  moment  a  message  from  her  lord  sum- 
moned her  to  his  presence :  unseasonable  though 
it  was,  she  well  knew  no  excuses  for  delay  would 
be  allowed,  and  she  instantly  obeyed.  She  found 
him  with  Blachford  and  two  other  persons,  the 
one  an  attorney  who  managed  his  estate,  and  the 
other  a  captain  of  marines,  who  bore  his  name, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  a  near  relation.  Bloat- 
ed by  the  flattery  of  these  his  constant  satellites, 
and  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  his 
pride,  self-consequence,  and  ill-humour,  were 
without  control ;  and  as  nothing  met  his  eye  of 
which  he  was  not  the  lord  and  master,  he  was 
become  the  despotic  tyrant  of  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moved.  Blachford  found  it  convenient  to  court 
his  favour,  for  his  property  extended  far  and 
wide  over  the  neighbourhood ;  and  such  interest 
as  is  attached  to  property  he  could  not  fail  to 
possess,  and  did  not  scruple  to  exert.  Blachford's 
small  estate  was  surrounded  by  his  lands  and 
manors :  the  countenance  of  Lord  Crowbery  was 
also  the  more  to  be  coveted,  because  he  lived 
upon  very  distant  terms  with  every  other  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  been  giving 
the  peer  an  account  of  Henry,  and  the  several 
circumstances  that  had  come  out  at  his  exami- 
nation. In  telling  a  story  he  had  an  art  of  sha- 
ping it  to  his  purposes  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
any  one  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  upon 
the  best  terms  with  truth,  so  free  did  he  make 
with  it.  He  spoke  of  his  prisoner's  behaviour  as 
highly  insolent  and  contumacious  ;  and  though 
of  necessity  he  had  released  him  upon  Weevil's 


evidence,  yet  he  still  considered  him  as  a  suspi- 
cious character.  He  observed,  that  it  was  not 
impossible  but  the  whole  might  have  been  an 
artful  collusion  between  him  and  Bowsey  ;  and 
though  the  law  would  not  bear  him  out  in  com- 
mitting him  to  prison,  it  was  no  rule  to  him  in 
matters  of  opinion,  and  as  far  as  that  went,  he, 
for  one,  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  acquit  him 
of  the  guilt. 

Whilst  Henry  and  Ezekiel  were  upon  their 
visit  to  Zachary,  Blachford  had  been  with  Goody 
May  upon  the  subject  of  the  housekeeper's  place, 
and  by  her  he  was  told  of  Lady  Crowbery's  co- 
ming to  her  house,  and  of  the  bounty  she  had 
bestowed  upon  Henry.  This  he  now  good-na- 
turedly imparted  to  my  lord,  not  willing  that 
any  of  her  good  deeds  should  be  lost ;  extolling 
her  charity,  but  doubting  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  object  it  was  employed  upon.  Appear- 
ances, he  confessed,  were  apt  to  mislead,  and  in 
no  case  more  likely  so  to  do  than  in  that  of  the 
young  man  in  question,  who,  he  must  say,  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  fellows  he  ever  set  his 
eyes  on,  and  it  was  very  natural  on  that  account 
to  feel  a  prejudice  in  his  favour  :  he  owned  that 
he  himself  had  experienced  it  whilst  he  had  him 
under  examination ;  and  if  he,  being  a  man,  was 
sensible  of  it  towards  one  of  his  own  sex,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  softer  heart  of  a 
woman  was  affected  by  it  in  the  same,  or  even  a 
greater  degree. 

This  was  enough  for  all  the  spiteful  purposes 
of  Blachford  ;  it  was  putting  the  match  to  the 
train  of  combustibles  in  the  jealous  bosom  of 
the  peer ;  who,  muttering  to  himself  something 
not  quite  distinct  enough  to  be  clearly  overheard 
by  his  company,  rung  the  bell,  and  dismissed  a 
servant  to  his  lady  with  the  message  already  re- 
ported. 

Upon  her  entering  the  room,  he  received  her 
with  a  kind  of  ironical  civility,  expressing  his 
hope  that  she  had  had  an  agreeable  airing :  he 
next  inquired  where  she  had  been?  To  the 
apothecary's. — And  to  no  other  place  ? — She  re- 
collected having  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  Goody 
May. — And  didn't  she  recollect  anything  more 
than  simply  stopping  at  her  door  ?  Couldn't  she 
recollect  entering  the  cottage  ?  Couldn't  she  call 
to  mind  her  own  good  deeds  there  performed, 
and  the  very  generous  method  she  took  of  cheer- 
ing the  widow's  heart,  by  letting  her  see  how 
bountiful  she  could  be  to  a  stranger  and  a  vaga- 
bond at  the  very  first  sight  ?  The  fame  of  her 
charity,  he  said,  had  circulated  through  the 
whole  village,  and  their  demands  upon  her  in 
future  could  not  fail  to  be  very  high  ;  for  what 
was  there  which  the  resident  and  industrious 

{)oor  might  not  reasonably  expect  from  one  who 
lad  so  much  to  throw  away  upon  the  idle  and 
undeserving  ? — Her  answer  was  very  short.  She 
was  always  sorry  when  her  little  charities  were 
made  matter  of  report ;  but  she  perceived  she 
had  some  friend,  (and  here  she  pointed  a  look 
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at  Blachford,)  who  was  not  disposed  to  let  her 
slightest  actions  pass  unnoticed.    She  had,  in- 
deed, given  a  small  matter  to  the  young  man, 
who  had  heen  apprehended  upon  a  false  charge ; 
and,  from  the  circumstances  which  then  ap- 
peared, she  thought  herself  warranted  to  consi- 
der him  as  an  object  deserving  of  her  charity. 
— Nobody  can  doubt  of  your  ladyship's  motives, 
replied  my  lord,  with  a  sneer  ;  and  no  object,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  can  be  better  qualified 
to  stir  up  the  soft  sensations  of  charity  in  a  fe- 
male heart  than  the  fellow  in  question.   I  find 
he  has  been  pretty  successful  already  in  his  set- 
ting out ;  but  now  that  your  ladyship  has  lent 
your  hand  to  the  good  work,  we  may  expect  him 
to  perform  great  matters ;  whilst  you  furnish 
him  with  money  and  encouragement,  he'll  sup- 
ply himself  with  amusements  amongst  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  peasantry,  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  breed,  being,  I  am  told,  as  per- 
fect an  Adonis  as  was  ever  carted  to  the  gallows. 
One  of  our  young  parishioners,  it  seems,  has 
been  very  charitable  to  him  already,  and  left  her 
service  for  his  sake ;  I  mean  the  daughter  of 
that  very  woman  whom  your  ladyship  honours 
with  your  visits,  and  who  at  present  condescends 
to  inhabit  a  cottage  of  Mr  Blachford's,  in  which, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  her  residence 
will  not  be  of  any  very  long  duration,  if  my  in- 
terest can  obtain  her  removal ;  for  my  charity 
will  not,  like  your  ladyship's,  be  addressed  to 
one  worthless  individual,  but  have  respect  to  the 
community  at  large,  by  clearing  it  of  this  fellow 
and  his  clan,  who  are  in  a  fair  way,  with  your 
kind  assistance,  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
whole  hamlet,  if  not  speedily  driven  out  of  it. 

To  this  no  answer  was  attempted  on  the  part 
of  the  lady  ;  she  well  knew  the  quarter  from 
which  the  spiteful  information  sprung,  and  she 
doubted  not  but  this  charge  against  Henry  was 
equally  groundless  with  all  the  rest :  She  was 
secretly  resolved,  however,  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  discovered,  in  Susan  May's 
particular ;  and  now  Blachford,  too  late,  began 
to  repent  of  his  folly  in  stirring  any  question 
about,  that  young  woman's  conduct,  who  had  so 
much  in  her  power  to  retaliate  upon  him :  he 
gnawed  his  lips  with  vexation  for  having  been 
so  flippant  on  a  tender  subject ;  but  cunning 
fellows  are  very  capable  of  outwitting  themselves. 
The  captain  and  the  lawyer  kept  close ;  and, 
whilst  my  lord  was  meditating  a  fresh  attack 
upon  the  patience  of  his  lady,  a  servant  announ- 
ced the  arrival  of  visitors,  in  the  persons  of  Sir 
Roger  Manstock  and  his  daughter. 

As  our  readers  will  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  making  their  own  observations  on  the 
character  of  £his  gentleman,  and  also  of  his  fair 
companion,  we  shall  in  this  place  disclose  no 
more  of  either,  than  that  Sir  Roger  was  a  per- 
son of  considerable  weight  and  influence  in  the 
county,  living  hospitably,  and  cultivating  the 
good  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  rich  and  poor. 


He  had  married  a  younger  sister  of  Lady  Crow- 
bery's  mother,  and  by  her  was  left  a  widower 
with  an  only  daughter,  Isabella  by  name,  who 
now  accompanied  him  on  his  visit. 

We  have  said  that  Lady  Crowbery's  father 
left  his  estate  in  trust  for  her  use,  and  this  trust 
he  devolved  upon  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  than 
whom  he  probably  could  nowhere  have  found  a 
fitter  person,  he  being  not  only  strictly  faithful 
to  her  interest,  but  as  tenderly  regardful  of  her 
happiness  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  his  own. 
Nothing  but  this  love  and  regard  for  her  could 
probably  have  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  Crowbery,  whose  society  he  disliked  and 
whose  tyranny  he  detested.  He  was  now  called 
over  upon  a  matter  of  business  ;  the  news  of 
Mr  RatclifFe's  death  had  reached  him,  and  the 
bearer  of  that  melancholy  intelligence  was  him- 
self a  suitor  to  succeed  him  in  the  living.  As 
Sir  Roger  well  knew  the  great  esteem  Lady 
Crowbery  had  for  the  deceased,  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  broach  his  business  in  the  hearing  of  my 
lord,  or  any  of  his  companions ;  but  having  pre- 
faced his  request  with  a  proper  apology  to  that 
noble  personage,  he  retired  with  his  niece  and 
daughter  to  another  apartment,  and  there  dis- 
closed to  her,  with  all  the  precaution  in  his 
power,  the  fatal  accident  that  had  befallen  her 
friend,  an  event  which,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, would  have  been  highly  affecting,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  her  spirits  was  peculiarly 
so,  combined  as  it  now  was  with  her  sensations 
in  regard  to  Henry,  her  mind  being  instantly 
smitten  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  her  son. 
This  incident,  though  unknown  to  Sir  Roger 
Manstock,  produced  effects  that  could  not  be 
disguised,  and  he  perceived  her  agitated  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  leaving 
her,  as  he  at  first  intended,  but  very  earnestly 
desired  she  would  permit  either  himself  or  his 
daughter  to  stay  by  her  for  the  evening,  if  Lord 
Crowbery  would  consent  to  give  them  house- 
room. 

To  this  kind  offer  she  thankfully  acceded, 
saying,  You  are  always  good  to  me,  and  con- 
siderate of  my  unhappy  spirits  ;  knowing  how 
unpleasant  a  task  I  impose  upon  you,  I  ought 
not  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  accept  your  kindness  ; 
but  I  do  confess  the  society  of  my  dear  Isabella, 
if  you  can  spare  her  to  me  one  day,  will  be  a 
comfort  above  everything  in  life ;  bu  t  if  you  gran  t 
me  this,  you  must  add  the  farther  favour  to  it, 
and  speak  to  my  lord,  for  I  dare  not  undertake 
it.  She  then  asked  some  slight  questions  re- 
specting the  person  who  brought  the  intelligence, 
and  this  she  did  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  inquiry  more  interesting. — Did  he  know  what 
had  become  of  the  young  man  whom  Mr  Rat- 
cliffe  had  adopted  ? — The  baronet  replied,  That 
this  had  been  one  of  the  first  things  in  his 
thoughts,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  affection  which 
the  deceased  entertained  for  that  young  man  ; 
but  that  he  could  learn  nothing  more  from  h  s 
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inquiries  concerning  him,  except  that  he  had 
suddenly  disappeared  after  the  decease  of  his 
friend,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 

This  was  a  circumstance  that  seemed  to  her 
to  cany  conviction  -with  it,  and  she  no  longer 
doubted  having  discovered  her  son  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry.  It  was  now  in  her  power  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  protection  of  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock,  without  revealing  the  more  important  se- 
cret of  his  birth,  to  which  no  one  was  privy  but 
Doctor  Zachary ;  she  determined  therefore  to 
communicate  to  him  the  several  occurrences 
that  had  been  passing  in  the  village  relative  to 
Henry,  and  concluded  by  saying,  It  will  be  a 
very  singular  turn  of  fortune,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  of  Providence,  if  it  proves  that  I  have  dis- 
covered this  very  foundling  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent in  nature,  and  that  he  is  now  in  this  parish, 
at  the  house  of  a  poor  widow,  where  I  chanced 
upon  him  this  morning,  in  a  state  of  absolute 
distress  and  indigence :  should  he  prove  to  be 
the  relict  of  my  lamented  friend,  I  will  take  his 
future  fortunes  upon  myself,  and  in  this  under- 
taking I  hope  I  shall  have-  your  approbation  and 
advice,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  foresee  great 
uneasiness  from  a  certain  quarter,  somebody 
having  taken  the  cruel  pains  to  impress  my  lord 
with  very  unjust  prejudices  against  him  already ; 
and  to  confess  the  truth,  at  the  moment  when 
you  and  Isabella  arrived,  I  was  under  strong 
rebuke  for  having  bestowed  a  small  relief  upon 
him,  which  that  mischief-making  Blachford  had 
reported  after  his  fashion  ;  and  in  the  art  of  ag- 
gravation, 1  am  sorry  to  say,  he  is  exceeded  by  no 
one. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  pleased  to  help  us  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  by  kindly  sup- 
posing that  everything  proper  to  be  said  on  the 
part  of  the  worthy  baronet  was  said ;  that  ha- 
ving taken  leave  of  my  lord,  and  by  his  gracious 
permission  left  the  lovely  Isabella  to  administer 
soft  consolation  to  her  unhappy  cousin,  he  is 
safely  seated  in  his  post-chaise  on  his  return  to 
Manstock  Castle,  having  ten  miles  to  measure 
homewards,  and  the  evening  fast  approaching  to 
its  close. 


CHAP.  X. 

Our  Hero  is  seen  in  a  very  dangerous  Situation. 

The  sun  had  now  reared  his  glittering  orb 
above  the  eastern  waves,  gilding  their  curled 
heads  with  orient  gold,  when  Susan,  eager  to 
prepare  for  the  appointed  expedition,  broke  from 
the  bands  of  sleep,  and  unfolding  to  the  god  of 
day  two  brilliant  eyes,  whose  lustre  seemed  al- 
most to  vie  with  his,  silently  detached  herself 
from  the  side  of  her  still  snoring  mother — for 
she,  sweet  nymph,  disdained  the  selfish  practice 
of  those  unfeeling  and  obstreperous  beings,  who 


seem  to  think,  when  they  have  done  with  sleep, 
that  all  the  world  should  wake  :  on  the  contrary, 
with  steps  as  light  as  gossamer,  she  strode 
slipperless  over  the  olay-bound  floor,  and  throw- 
ing a  loose  bed-gown  over  her,  fastening  it  at 
the  same  time  with  a  slight  knot  round  her 
waist,  presented  to  the  sylphs,  if  any  were  there 
attending,  an  object  for  which  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  content  to  have  taken  hu- 
man forms,  though  they  had  forfeited  immor- 
tality by  the  exchange. 

Thus  half  attired,  she  raised  the  wooden  latch, 
that  was  the  only  barrier  betwixt  her  and  the 
beloved  youth,  who  occupied  the  solitary  couch 
in  the  adjoining  room,  not  entering  like  the 
nightly  thief,  with  a  malicious  intent  to  steal 
upon  his  defenceless  slumbers,  and  plunder  him 
undiscovered,  but  for  the  harmless  purpose  of 
redeeming  her  own  property,  there  deposited 
and  left  at  his  mercy,  of  which  she  recollected 
various  articles,  that  had  escaped  her  memory 
over- night,  and  which  of  course  it  now  behoved 
her  to  reclaim.  She  drew  the  chamber-door 
after  her  with  duteous  attention,  still  cautious 
how  she  disturbed  her  aged  parent  in  the  en- 
joyment of  her  repose,  and  for  a  time,  as  if  fas- 
cinated by  the  charms  of  the  slumbering  youth, 
stood  in  fixed  contemplation  of  his  person,  seem- 
ing to  have  lost  all  memory  of  those  very  ob- 
jects which  she  came  in  search  of.  Two  or 
three  loose  articles,  not  very  essential  to  her 
dress,  she  had  already  collected,  when,  casting 
her  eyes  upon  the  couch,  she  discovered  the  skirt 
of  a  snow-white  quilted  petticoat,  which  she 
had  improvidently  spread  upon  the  very  pallet 
on  which  his  limbs  were  stretched,  and  which 
certainly  could  not  be  recovered,  without  waken- 
ing the  sleeping  youth,  then  bodily  extended 
upon  it. 

In  this  case  what  alternative  remained?  It 
was  clear  to  the  dullest  apprehension,  that  a 
young  woman  without  a  petticoat  could  not  de- 
cently present  herself  to  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
market-town,  where  she  was  soon  to  appear: 
yet  it  could  not  be  taken  from  under  him  by  the 
most  delicate  address  without  wakening  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  be  awakened 
and  made  to  open  his  eyes,  without  discovering 
how  much  undrest  she  was,  and  how  very  thin 
the  veil,  that  scarcely  intercepted  the  entire  dis- 
play of  those  natural  charms,  that  seemed  to  set 
at  nought  the  slight  defences,  which  in  her  pre- 
sent dilemma  she  had  been  necessitated  to  en- 
trust them  to. 

Native  modesty  and  a  ready  wit  suggested  to 
Susan  the  only  middle  way  she  could  pursue,  in 
the  straits  to  which  she  was  reduced :  Henry 
himself  was  clothed,  if  the  jacket  and  trowsers 
heretofore  described,  may  be  termed  a  clothing ; 
there  was  no  need,  therefore,  for  any  guard  upon 
her  eyes,  and  she  no  sooner  wakened  him  by 
tugging  at  the  petticoat  underneath  him,  than, 
apologizing  in  a  gentle  whisper  for  the  necessity 
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she  was  under  of  disturbing  him,  she  concluded 
by  modestly  requesting  him  to  shut  his  eyes, 
for  that  positively  she  was  naked,  having  no- 
thing to  throw  over  her  but  her  gown. 

Whether  it  is  in  nature  for  a  young  man  to 
shut  his  eyes,  when  a  lovely  girl  apprises  him 
of  the  consequences  of  holding  them  open,  I 
leave  as  a  problem  for  the  philosophers  to  re- 
solve ;  and  as  I  suspect  they  must,  in  the  spirit 
of  their  school,  decree  for  shutting  out  all  pro- 
spect of  an  object,  so  calculated  to  disturb  their 
systems,  as  Susan  now  presented,  it  is  with  sor- 
row I  am  reduced  to  confess,  that  our  hero  did 
the  very  contrary  to  what  they  would  have  done, 
setting  open  his  eyes  upon  the  damsel,  and  fix- 
ing them  with  the  broadest  stare,  betwixt  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  that  their  lids  would  admit  of. 
Whether  he  was  then  dreaming  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  thought  it  the  vision  of  some  nymph 
or  goddess,  such  as  young  and  fertile  imagina- 
tions are  apt  to  feign,  where  no  substance  is,  I 
cannot  decide ;  but  this  I  know,  that  had ^he 
been  a  painter,  such  as  I  could  name,  he  had 
made  the  form  immortal,  and  us  who  beheld  it 
heathens  and  idolaters. 

Susan  was  too  generous  to  repeat  the  cruel 
injunction  she  had  before  laid  him  under,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  having  once  told  him  what  he 
ought  to  do,  left  him  to  take  the  consequences 
of  not  doing  as  she  advised.  Sagacious  and  deep- 
ly intuitive  men  often  tell  us,  that  there  are 
certain  things,  obscure  indeed  to  common  be- 
holders, which  they  can  see  with  half  an  eye  : 
this  I  presume  is  a  figurative  way  of  speaking, 
peculiar  to  these  human  lynxes ;  but  without  a 
figure  I  should  be  tempted  to  say,  that  any  man 
who  had  even  less  than  half  an  eye,  would  have 
strained  hard  for  a  glimpse  of  those  charms 
which  burst  upon  Henry's  sight  in  full  display. 
The  wrapping-gown  was  either  so  scantily  pro- 
vided, or  so  ill  disposed-  to  do  its  office  of  con- 
cealment, that  if  form  so  beautiful  could  be  in- 
debted to  any  covering,  Susan's  form  had  very 
little  obligation  to  the  aforesaid  reluctant  wrap- 
per. Some  readers  may  naturally  suppose,  that 
either  the  severity  of  Susan's  countenance  over- 
awed the  curiosity  of  the  youth,  or  that  the  mo- 
dest confusion  it  expressed,  pleaded  for  his  for- 
bearance so  irresistibly,  as  not  to  be  withstood 
by  any  but  a  brutal  nature :  had  it  been  so, 
Henry's  task  had  been  easy  and  his  temptation 
light ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  both  were  aggravated 
by  every  alluring  action,  every  winning  smile, 
that  love  and  beauty  could  assume.    Here  the 
philosopher,  whose  stoic  apathy  had  turned  aside 
from  the  sight,  may  affect  to  triumph  in  his 
wisdom ;  but  it  is  now  time  to  let  him  know, 
and  learn  by  the  example  of  this  heroic  youth, 
that  true  virtue,  indignant  of  such  mean  re- 
sources, boldly  dares  to  look  upon  the  danger 
which  temptation  plants  before  it ;  that,  scorn- 
ing to  shelter  itself  like  a  coward  in  the  dark, 
and  shut  its  eyes  or  even  wink  upon  the  foe,  it 
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prays  for  light  like  Ajax,  that  it  may  see  to  con- 
quer, and  enjoy  the  glory  of  a  combat  fairly 
won.  So  fared  it  with  our  hero ;  he  boldly  eyed 
the  Syren  coast,  which  he  had  resolution  ,to 
avoid.  Perhaps  some  natural  wishes  stole  upon 
his  heart,  his  pulse,  perhaps,  no  longer  tempe- 
rately beat,  and  rebel  passion  mutinied  within 
him  ;  but  he  was  master  of  his  soul,  and  mild- 
ly addressing  himself  to  the  alluring  damsel, 
conjured  her  to  return  to  her  apartment,  nor  con- 
spire with  opportunity  and  stronr  desire  to  de- 
grade him  into  a  villain,  and  make  him  loath- 
some to  himself  for  ever. 

The  commanding  tone  of  determined  virtue 
is  not  to  be  resisted.  The  fair  one  blushed,  look- 
ed wishfully  upon  him  :  she  saw  no  change  or 
shifting  in  his  countenance  ;  she  hung  her  head, 
sighed,  despaired,  and  obeyed :  yet  before  she 
took  the  parting  step,  she  paused,  looked  back, 
and  turning  a  countenance  upon  him,  beautiful 
though  in  anger,  firmly  pronounced,  We  meet 
no  more. 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered, 
the  look  that  accompanied  them,  the  cutting  re- 
collection of  his  obligations  to  her  for  the  gene- 
rous pity  she  had  shewn  him  in  his  past  dis- 
tresses, these,  and  a  flood  of  tender  passions,  burst 
so  suddenly  upon  him,  that,  springing  from  his 
couch,  (which  at  the  same  time  broke  under 
him  with  a  horrid  crash,)  he  cried  out  to  her  to 
stop,  and  ran  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  She  had 
the  door  in  her  hand,  and  immediately  the  voice 
of  Goody  May  was  heard,  crying  out,  Villain, 
would  you  violate  my  daughter  ?— -These  dread- 
ful words  struck  the  ever-open  ear  of  Ezekiel, 
now  descending  the  stairs,  who  instantly  annex- 
ing conviction  to  the  charge  of  the  mother,  add- 
ed another  spectre  to  the  group,  standing  speech- 
less and  aghast,  with  a  huge  woollen  night-cap 
on  his  head,  and  his  breeches  in  his  hand.  _ 

The  tears,  the  terror,  the  dishevelled  habit  of 
Susan,  seemed  to  warrant  the  suspicion  of  no 
worse  a  deed  than  the  mother  had  announced. 
Ezekiel's  lips  quivered  with  rage,  whilst  he  de- 
manded, in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate,  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  ;  vowing  that  the  vio- 
lator of  innocence  should  answer  with  his  life. 
Henrynow  stepped  for  ward,  and  directing  astern 
look,  first  on  the  mother  of  Susan,  and  next  on 
the  preacher,  delivered  himself  as  follows  :— 

Are  you  mad,  to  treat  me  in  this  manner,  to 
accuse  me  of  these  crimes,  to  suspect  me  for  a 
hypocrite,  a  defiler,  and  a  villain  ?  Is  it  ever  to 
be  my  fate  to  be  arraigned  of  actions  which  my 
soul  abhors  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  be  appre- 
hended for  the  murder  of  a  man,  m  whose  de- 
fence I  risked  my  life  ?  Must  I  also  be  thought 
guilty  of  violating  that  chastity,  which  I  would 
die  in  the  protection  of?  If  you  conclude  me 
subject  to  be  tempted  by  beauty,  can  you  not 
suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  being  awed  by  in- 
nocence ?  Look  at  this  form,  he  must  be  a  mon- 
ster that  defiled  it ;  survey  these  charms,  they 
2  o 
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would  wither,  they  would  be  blasted,  and  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  engage  and  please,  were 
they  stained  with  dishonour  and  divested  of  mo- 
desty. By  how  much  the  more  lovely  they  are 
now,  in  their  pure  and  virgin  state,  so  much  the 
more  revolting  they  would  become,  if  they  had 
lost  the  grace  of  virtue,  and  degenerated  from 
that  chastity,  to  which  they  owe  their  sweetness 
and  attraction.  I  am  a  stranger  to  you  both,  it 
is  true  ;  I  am  a  stranger  to  myself;  and  all  the 
little  that  I  know  of  this  unhappy  self,  I  have 
imparted  to  you.  What  then  ?  I  am  a  man ;  I  am 
your  fellow-creature  j  I  have,  like  you,  a  heart 
that  feels,  and  has  a  sense  of  honour,  justice, 
and  gratitude.  You  have  been  kind,  and  boun- 
tiful, and  hospitable  to  me  ;  this  amiable,  this 
generous  girl,  was  my  first,  my  best,  my  warm- 
est friend  :  the  indignity  that  I  suffered  she  de- 
livered me  from  ;  the  service  that  I  quitted  she 
voluntarily  renounced ;  in  my  poverty  and  de- 
spair she  tendered  me  her  all,  the  earnings  of 
her  labour  she  would  have  shared  with  me — 
with  me,  an  unknown,  outcast,  miserable  be- 
ing :  Are  these  bounties  to  be  repaid  by  seduc- 
tion ?  Are  they  not  rather  charities,  affections, 
pledges  to  be  treasured  in  my  heart  ?  They  are  ; 
I  cherish  them  with  equal  love,  with  equal  ar- 
dour and  affection  ;  and  I  declare  to  truth,  that 
were  I  now  a  man,  that  had  a  name  and  station 
in  society — but  as  I  am,  I  only  can  conjure  her, 
for  her  own  repose,  to  banish  me  and  my  sad 
story  from  her  thoughts  for  ever.  To  invite  her 
to  misery  I  scorn  ;  to  seduce  her  into  guilt,  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  which  I  trust  it  is  not,  I  ab- 
hor ;  but  to  suppose  me  capable  of  the  diaboli- 
cal crime  of  violating  her — Oh,  horrible  ! — it 
chills  my  very  soul ;  I  shudder  at  the  thought. 

This  speech  wrought  an  immediate  and  en- 
tire conversion  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  ap- 
pearances had  staggered,  and  shame  for  her  hasty 
exclamation  smote  the  heart  of  the  good  dame 
so  forcibly,  that  she  seemed  to  think  she  could 
never  do  enough  to  atone  for  her  injurious  sus- 
picion. She  declared  she  should  henceforward 
ever  repose  such  perfect  confidence  in  Henry's 
honour,  as  nothing  should  induce  to  harbour  a 
thought  to  the  contrary  ;  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing afraid  to  trust  her  daughter  in  his  company, 
she  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  happy  that  her 
girl  had  such  a  friend  to  protect  and  advise  her ; 
and  she  sincerely  hoped  what  he  had  now  been 
saying,  (which,  in  her  opinion,  and,  she  dare 
say,  in  Mr  Daw's  also,  was  very  proper  and  very 
fine,)  would  have  its  due  weight  with  Susan, 
and  make  her  more  guarded  in  her  conduct  for 
the  future. 

Ezekiel,  during  this  harangue,  had  stepped 
aside  to  equip  himself  with  certain  appendages 
to  the  person,  which,  to  man  in  a  civilized  state, 
have,  by  custom  long  established,  been  held  as 
indispensable.  Susan,  in  the  meantime,  made 
her  defence,  which  briefly  consisted  in  an  expla- 
nation of  the  errand  which  had  brought  her  into 


the  room  where  Henry  slept ;  she  was  not  in 
perfect  humour  with  her  mother  for  the  glance 
she  had  given  at  her  unguarded  conduct,  and 
with  some  small  trace  of  contempt  in  the  look 
she  dealt  to  Henry,  observed,  that  for  all  that 
ever  had  passed,  or  was  ever  likely  to  pass,  be- 
tween Henry  and  her,  she  needed  neither  re- 
proof nor  warning ;  she  believed  she  was  not 
more  safe  with  her  mother  than  with  him. 

Ezekiel  now  made  his  appearance  ;  his  head 
was  still  mounted  with  its  woollen  tiara,  which, 
resembling  certain  sketches  I  have  seen  of  his 
holiness  the  Pope's  triple  crown,  gave  a  lofti- 
ness and  dignity  to  his  figure,  of  itself  natural- 
ly erect  and  stiff,  that  had  a  striking  effect  upon 
his  air  and  attitude ;  whilst  he  predicated  as  fol- 
lows : — Thou  hast  well  spoken,  good  and  virtu- 
ous young  man,  as  the  spirit  that  worketh  in 
thee  to  edification  hath  given  utterance,  and  ve- 
rily I  pronounce  that  the  seed,  which  the  sower 
of  all  grace  and  godliness  hath  sowed  in  thine 
heart,  falleth  upon  good  ground,  and  beareth 
fruit  abundantly.  What  thou  hast  said  of  a 
chaste  and  modest  seeming  in  virgins,  set  apart 
unto  sanctiflcation,  I  the  rather  commend  thee 
for,  seeing  thou  hast  touched  it  lightly  and 
humbly  as  becometh  a  novice,  inexpert  as  thou 
must  needs  be  in  the  ministering  of  such  pru- 
dent exhortations  and  reproofs,  as  men  older 
and  more  experienced  than  thyself  are  fittest  to 
apply,  and  which  I  shall  take  prompt  and  speedy 
occasion  of  so  doing.  And  now  I  will  stay  you 
all  no  longer,  for  the  morning  advanceth,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  day  demand  that  I  should 
conclude,  seeing  that  it  is  in  part  devoted  to  the 
service  of  this  our  friend  and  inmate,  for  whose 
better  equipment  we  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide ;  and  thou,  Susan,  as  I  now  for  the  first 
time  perceive,  art  almost,  if  not  altogether,  un- 
prepared for  the  expedition,  being,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  thine  outward  adornments,  very  little 
removed  from  a  state  of  nature. 

The  parties  now  separated ;  the  women  to 
their  chamber,  Ezekiel  to  his  loft,  whilst  Henry 
was  left  to  his  meditations,  not  a  little  pleased 
that  the  preacher  had  so  unexpectedly  cut  short 
his  exhortation. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Our  Hero  engages  in  an  Expedition  where  lie  is 
exposed  to  fresh  Dangers. 

Few  victories  have  cost  more  pains  in  the 
earning  than  this  which  Henry  had  now  gained 
over  himself  and  the  tempting  allurements  of 
his  fair  assailant.  Being  now  at  leisure  to  pur-, 
sue  his  meditations,  he  seated  himself  in  Eze- 
kiel's  wicker  chair,  like  a  Roman  conqueror  in 
his  triumphal  car,  from  whence  he  could  proud- 
ly look  down  upon  the  rebel  passions,  reduced 
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from  formidable  foes  to  vanquished  slaves,  and 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  Still  he  was  sensible  it  be- 
hoved him  to  secure  their  allegiance  by  strong 
measures  of  coercion  ;  for  whilst  he  was  fortify- 
ing his  spirit  against  future  temptations,  Susan 
was  arming  her  person  with  all  the  artillery  that 
her  simple,  but  not  inelegant,  toilette  could  sup- 
ply. 

Few  that  make  dress  a  science  could  have  hit 
that  happy  style  of  nymph-like  character  which 
her  unstudied  taste  had  struck  upon,  instinct- 
ively contriving  to  give  every  natural  grace  its 
fairest  form  and  fashion :  In  short,  when  per- 
fectly accoutred,  she  was  a  champion  in  the  lists 
of  love  to  make  the  firmest  heart  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  her  ;  and  though,  in  deference  to  Eze- 
kiel's  judgment,  I  must  except  Potiphar's  wife, 
yet,  setting  her  apart,  I  should  doubt  if  Susan 
had  any  other  superior  upon  record  for  a  coup- 
de-main.  Malicious  fortune  was  all  the  while 
laying  other  traps  and  pit-falls  for  the  persecu- 
ted virtue  of  our  youthful  hero ;  and  the  pious 
preacher  himself  was  unintentionally  drawn  in 
to  be  an  accessary  in  the  plot ;  for  having  avow- 
ed his  design  of  edifying  his  hearers  with  a  de- 
hortatory  discourse  against  love  and  the^  indul- 
gence of  the  passions,  on  the  next  Lord's  Day, 
he  had  accidentally  recollected  that  Saturday 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  his  memory,  and  that 
he  was  now  upon  the  very  eve  of  that  important 
undertaking :  in  the  meantime,  the  more  he  ru- 
minated upon  the  wide  field  of  matter  into  which 
his  subject  would  carry  him,  the  more  work  he 
found  cut  out  for  his  hands,  and  the  more  pre- 
paration on  his  part  necessary.  He  was  aware 
he  should  have  an  audience  to  deal  with  not 
over-well  disposed  towards  edification  on  this 
particular  topic,  and  rather  hard  of  hearing  at 
the  best :  he  had  kept  a  sort  of  flying  camp 
about  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  frequently  beat 
them  up  in  small  skirmishes  without  much  suc- 
cess to  boast  of;  they  still  lay  intrenched  in 
their  fastnesses,  lurking  about  in  ambush  behind 
walls  and  hedges,  where  they  made  battle,  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  dislodge  them  ;  he  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  draw  out  all  his  strength 
for  this  one  decisive  stroke,  and  finally  rout 
them  out  of  their  hiding-places. 

Now  this  state  of  mental  preparation  appeared 
to  him,  upon  reflection,  so  totally  incompatible 
with  his  expedition  to  the  slop-shop,  and  the 
inferences  of  coats,  waistcoats,  shirts,and  breech- 
es, thereunto  appertaining,  seemed  so  ill  to  class 
and  coincide  with  the  hostile  measures  he  was 
actually  concerting  against  the  aforesaid  coats, 
waistcoats,  shirts,  and  breeches,  that  he  plainly 
saw  both  things  could  not  be  done  at  once,  and 
which  to  abandon  gave  him  little  hesitation  to 
decide  :  he  therefore  came  down  to  Henry,  pe- 
remptorily protesting  against  the  slop-shop,  and 
all  which  it  contained.  Goody  May  had  the  pro- 
vince of  the  kitchen  purveyance  under  her  care, 
and  the  pot  to  plead  for  her  excuse  :  Susan  had 


neither  those  culinary  concerns  in  charge,  as  her 
mother  had,  nor,  like  Ezekiel,  any  hostilities  in 
meditation  against  love  and  the  passions,  with 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  in  perfect  league 
and  combination ;  she  was  therefore  no  natural  ally 
for  Daw's  purpose,  and  not  wanted  by  her  mother. 

The  alternative,  therefore,  was  simply  this, 
either  Henry  must  go  alone,  or  tete-a-tete  with 
Susan.  Now  what  could  Henry  do  by  himself 
in  a  slop-shop  ?  As  far  as  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  went,  he  might,  peradventure,  fit  them 
on  better  without  Susan's  helping  hand  than 
with  it ;  that  part  of  his  business  he  might  get 
through  passably  well ;  but,  in  the  linen- trade, 
he  was  an  arrant  ignoramus,  and  the  damsel  a 
consummate  adept :  she  knew  to  the  breadth  of 
a  nail  what  was  measure  for  a  shirt,  and  the 
quality  she  was  no  less  perfect  in ; — he  knew  as 
much  of  the  matter,  and  no  more,  than  the 
King  of  Pele  w,  (Heaven  bless  him ! )  whose  ward- 
robe will  not  fill  a  nut  shell.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, Susan  must  go,  or  nothing  can  be  done  ; 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  case ;  and  where  is  the 
mighty  objection  all  the  while  ?  The  walk  is  not 
long ;  the  day  is  fine  and  fair ;  and  Susan  is 
ready  dressed  for  the  expedition :  Henry,  alas  ! 
was  but  a  shabby  squire  in  point  of  apparel,  but 
that  was  a  fault  which  would  be  remedied  before 
he  came  back,  and  nature  had  given  him  perfec- 
tions which  poverty  could  not  disguise. — So  forth 
they  went  together. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  not  urge  with  any  cri- 
tical asperity  an  objection  to  this  jaunt  of  Hen- 
ry's on  the  score  of  his  sprained  ankle ;  if  we 
are  to  suppose  him  recovered  from  it,  cures  no 
less  extraordinary  have  been  as  rapidly  perform- 
ed in  histories  of  this  sort,  and  I  lay  claim  to  all 
the  privileges  which  my  fraternity  enjoy ;  but  I 
had  rather  have  it  understood  that  his  good- will 
to  the  walk  with  Susan  was  so  great,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  cure  was  incomplete,  he  was 
determined,  in  the  vulgar  way  of  speaking,  to 
put  his  best  foot  foremost,  and  trust  to  fortune 
for  the  consequences. 

There  were  two  roads  to  the  town,  one  pub- 
lic and  familiar  to  Henry,  having  travelled  it 
with  his  master  Zachary,  when  he  got  the  drench- 
ing at  the  mill ;  the  other  private,  shady  and 
sequestered,  though  something  circuitous:  which 
of  these  to  take  was  now  the  question.  Love  and 
Susan  seemed  to  point  to  the  crooked  path ;  pru- 
dence and  dispatch  prescribed  the  straight  one. 
The  candid  damsel  fairly  owned  that  her  way 
would  be  the  farthest  about,  but  then  it  would 
be  pleasanter  whilst  they  were  upon  it:  she  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  sprained  ankle,  yet  she  ho- 
ped he  felt  no  pain  in  it  at  present,  her  mother's 
recipe  never  failed  of  a  cure :  she  observed  that 
the  sun  threatened  to  be  hot,  and  she  did  not 
disguise  that  she  was  shy  of  overheating  herself. 
Now,  how  should  prudence  in  the  sunshine 
stand  any  chance  against  Susan  in  the  shade  ? 
A  penny-post-man,  nay  even  pedestrian  Powell 
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himself,  though  in  the  last  mile  of  his  foot- 
match,  would  have  taken  the  very  path  that 
Henry  did,  and  readily  have  preferred  the  far- 
thest way  about,  to  the  shortest  way  home. 

They  soon  found  themselves  entangled  in  a 
narrow  defile  between  two  hazel-hedges ;  when 
Susan,  pausing  on  her  steps,  and  glancing  an 
arch  look  on  her  companion,  said,  I  cannot,  for 
the  life  of  me,  conceive,  Henry,  what  you  was 
thinking  of  this  morning,  when  you  was  so  cager 
to  get  me  out  of  your  room :  o'  my  conscience, 
you  was  in  such  a  twitter  to  be  rid  of  me,  that 
I  began  to  think  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
have  left  my  petticoat  behind  me. 

Had  you  so  done,  cried  Henry,  smiling,  I  can 
only  say  you  would  have  been  more  formidable 
to  all  beholders  without  a  petticoat  than  with  one. 

Not  to  such  beholders  as  you  are,  I  should 
guess,  replied  Susan,  in  any  case. 

Well  then,  resumed  he,  to  be  more  sincere 
with  you,  I  did  think  myself  bound  in  prudence 
not  to  hold  you  any  longer  in  discourse  till  you 
had  got  that  same  petticoat  on,  and  everything 
else  about  you  that  could  keep  us  both  out  of 
danger. 

Oh  !  now  I  understand  you,  she  replied ;  you 
was  afraid  my  mother  would  come  in,  and  that 
I  should  be  in  trouble  on  your  account.  Lord 
love  you !  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

Pardon  me,  answered  Henry,  there  were  your 
temptations  and  my  weakness  to  fear. 

I  don't  rightly  comprehend  what  danger  you 
was  in  from  either,  resumed  Susan,  unless  you 
hold  with  Ezekiel's  opinion,  that  it  is  a  sin  to 
love. 

I  am  not  quite  convinced,  said  he,  that  there 
is  any  sin  in  love,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  love 
may  lead  to  sin. 

Yes,  yes,  cried  she,  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  very  sinful  and  treacherous  in  any  man  to 
pretend  to  love  a  young  woman,  and  after  he 
has  made  a  fool  of  her,  to  expose  and  betray 
her ;  that's  very  scandalous  behaviour,  with- 
out a  doubt.  So  is  it  an  abominable  thing  for 
any  man,  like  that  nasty  Blachford,  to  set  his 
wits  to  work,  and  lay  traps  for  poor  girls  to 
bribe  them  to  his  wicked  purposes,  when  he 
knows  they  must  hate  such  a  black,  old,  ugly 
fright  as  he  is,  and  only  do  it  for  the  lucre  of 
gain.  I  know  enough  of  his  wicked  ways  ;  such 
a  man  as  he  is  does  not  deserve  to  live ;  but 
where  two  free  hearts  meet  together  in  mutual 
fondness,  and  where  there  is  no  bribery  or  false 
dealing  in  the  case,  but  all  is  fair  and  open,  and 
good  faith  kept  on  both  sides,  I  should  be  sur- 
prised indeed,  if  you  or  any  man  could  per- 
suade me  to  think,  that  there  was  either  sin  or 
shame  in  such  young  people's  loving  each  other  ; 
and  if  they  do  love  truly  and  sincerely,  I  desire 
to  know  in  that  case  what  they  are  to  do  ? 

Marry,  said  Henry  ;  that  is  what  they  ought 
in  honour  to  do,  or  do  nothing. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  rejoined  Susan,  that  is  one 


way ;  but  suppose  it  does  not  suit  them  to  mar- 
ry, suppose  it's  impossible ;  what's  to  be  done 
then  ? 

Nothing,  replied  Henry,  with  a  smile ;  I've 
answered  that  already. 

Heyday  !  cried  the  gallant  damsel,  that's  a 
curious  doctrine  indeed ;  a  fine  way  truly  of  re- 
turning evil  for  good.  I  should  hate  and  de- 
spise the  man  that  treated  me  in  that  manner  ; 
I  should  regard  him  as  the  poorest  wretch  that 
walks  the  earth. 

Why,  then,  we'll  talk  no  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, cried  Henry,  but,  like  friendly  disputants, 
kiss  and  make  it  up. 

'Tis  more  than  you  deserve,  answered  she  ; 
for  though  I  must  confess  you  are  a  dear  good 
soul,  yet  you  have  the  oddest  notions  of  any 
mortal  breathing ;  and  as  for  love,  you  know  no 
more  about  it  than  Ezekiel  Daw. 

Instruct  me,  then,  quoth  Henry ;  for  love, 
like  dancing,  is  an  art  that  grown  gentlemen  may 
be  taught  by  an  apt  professor,  by  a  very  expe- 
ditious process. 

Pleasant  companions  make  journeys  appear 
short,  and  probably  these  young  travellers  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  theirs  before  they  were 
tired  of  each  other,  or  of  the  way.  In  the  shop, 
which  was  a  magazine  of  all  sorts,  Henry  fitted 
himself  with  a  mourning  suit  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, not  forgetting  that  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  friend,  Mr  RatclifFe :  It 
sat  so  neatly  upon  his  person,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  some  lucky  tailor,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
had  projected  it  for  an  ideal  model  of  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  and  proportion.  Susan  was 
not  idle  in  her  department  meanwhile ;  and,  as 
the  last  hand  of  the  artist  had  been  put  to  every- 
thing, the  whole  man  was  equipt  from  heel  to 
head  in  a  few  minutes,  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  started  ready  caparisoned  out  of  the  earth, 
like  the  troops  of  Cadmus. 

Our  hero  now  felt  himself  once  more  restored 
to  that  appearance  in  society,  which  he  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to,  till  misfortune,  and  the  vil- 
lainy of  mankind,  had  reduced  him  to  the  weeds 
of  poverty;  he  was,  therefore,  moving  in  his 
proper  sphere  and  character,  and  not  strutting 
like  a  lackey  in  his  master's  clothes.  This  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Susan,  and  her  sagacity 
immediately  discerned  that  natural  and  easy  air, 
which  no  upstart  can  counterfeit,  the  unaliena- 
ble inheritance  of  a  gentleman.  She  now  para- 
ded over  the  market-place,  not  a  little  proud  of 
her  companion,  and  would  not  be  put  by  from 
carrying  him  to  her  uncle  the  tonsor,  who  en- 
tertained them  in  his  house  with  much  hospi- 
tality, no  lack  of  good  cheer,  and  plentiful  store 
of  chatter. 

When  all  accounts  were  settled  with  the  ven- 
der of  slops,  and  the  packages  put  into  safe  hands 
for  conveyance  to  the  village,  Henry  and  his 
fair  charge  having  refreshed  themselves  with  a 
beverage,  which  the  tonsor  had  himself  manu- 
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factured  from  the  produce  of  his  bee-hives,  they 
took  leave  of  their  host,  and  turned  their  faces 
homewards,  by  the  same  way  they  had  come, 
the  sun  being  now  rising  apace  towards  his  me- 
ridian. 

A  form  like  Henry's  could  not  be  quite  con- 
cealed by  the  frock  of  a  peasant,  yet  it  was, 
doubtless,  set  off  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  Susan's  eyes  wit- 
nessed the  pleasure  she  took  in  contemplating 
the  change  now  made  in  his  appearance.  It  also 
gave  a  flow  to  his  spirits,  and  a  freedom  to  his 
air,  which  gratified  the  gaiety  of  her  nature, 
and  made  him  more  companionable  and  pleasant 
by  the  way.  Their  discourse  was  lively ;  her 
railleries  were  not  gravely  answered  as  before, 
nor  her  playful  coquetries  so  coldly  overlooked : 
a  thousand  little  dalliances  took  place  ;  a  thou- 
sand harmless  knaveries  interchangeably  pass- 
ed, as  they  sauntered  through  the  shade ;  and 
kisses  were  sometimes  snatched,  sometimes  eva- 
ded, with  a  coyness,  so  arch  and  so  alluring,  as 


was  better  calculated  to  heighten  her  attractions 
than  to  check  his  advances.  She  had  plucked  a 
wreath  of  blossoms  from  the  hedges,  which  she 
wove  about  her  hat ;  he  decked  her  bosom  with 
violets  and  wild  flowers  fancifully  disposed, 
which  he  was  now  permitted  to  arrange,  now 
prohibited,  as  the  whim  prevailed.  Sometimes 
she  would  stop,  expostulate,  turn  back,  or  run 
aside  into  the  alleys  of  the  wood,  and  pretend  to 
hide  herself  amongst  the  branches  ;  this  was  a 
challenge  for  a  pursuit,  and  that  never  failed  to 
be  rewarded  by  some  endearing  favour,  won  with 
struggles  that  enhanced  its  value. 

Their  walk  concluded ;  Susan  parted  to  the 
cottage  ;  and  Henry  turned  his  steps  to  the  house 
of  Zachary,  whose  portico,  embellished  with  a 
rich  sky-blue  scroll,  supported  by  two  gilded 
gallipots,  informed  the  way-faring  man  and  the 
world  at  large,  that  there  the  mischances  of 
human  life  might  be  relieved — for  there  dwelt, 
"  Zachary  Cawdle,  Surgeon,  Apothecary,  and 
Man-Midwife." 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Author  appeals  to  his  Reader*. 

I  shall  now  put  in  a  few  words,  whilst  my 
history  pauses,  touching  what  I  claim  from  my 
readers  as  a  right,  and  what  I  hope  and  expect 
from  them  as  a  favour. 

My  claim  is  briefly  this,  credit  in  all  cases  for 
an  honest  meaning,  or,  in  other  words,  the  best 
sense  that  a  doubtful  passage  will  bear :  it  is 
thus  I  have  treated  others  ;  the  same  treatment 
I  have  a  right  now  to  claim  from  them. 

On  the  score  of  favour,  I  am  their  suitor  in 
the  humblest  sense ;  for  I  see  so  many  imper- 
fections starting  up  in  my  performance,  which  I 
cannot  cure,  and  suspect  there  may  be  so  many 
more,  which  possibly  I  shall  not  discover,  that 
I  have  no  notion  of  sending  my  sins  into  the 
world  without  one  apology ;  I  am  not  hardy 
enough  to  give  in  the  account  between  my  read- 
ers and  myself,  without  the  usual  salvo  of  er- 
ror* excepted. — Take  Nature  for  your  guide,  says 
the  critic ;  follow  her,  and  you  can't  go  wrong. — 
True,  most  sagacious  critic,  I  reply  ;  but  what 
is  so  difficult  ?  Does  the  tragic  poet  always  find 


her  out  ?  Does  the  comic  writer  never  miss  her 
haunts  ?  Yet  they  profess  to  paint  from  Nature, 
and,  no  doubt,  they  do  their  best :  the  outline 
may  be  true,  but  the  least  slip  in  filling  it  up 
mars  the  portrait ;  it  demands  a  steady  hand,  a 
faithful  eve,  a  watchful  judgment,  to  make  the 
likeness  perfect ;  and,  grant  it  perfect,  the  au- 
thor's work  will  gain  no  praise,  unless  it  be  plea- 
sing also ;  for  who  opens  a  novel  but  in  the  ex« 
pectation  of  being  amused  by  it  ? 

Let  it  be  merry,  says  one,  for  I  love  to  laugh. 
— Let  it  be  pathetic,  says  a  second,  for  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  melancholy  tale  that  makes 
me  weep. — Let  your  characters  be  strongly  mark- 
ed, cries  a  third,  your  fable  well  imagined,  and 
work  it  up  with  a  variety  of  new  and  striking 
incidents,  for  I  like  to  have  my  attention  kept 
alive. — These,  and  a  hundred  more,  are  the  de- 
mands which  one  poor  brain  is  to  satisfy  in  a 
work  of  fancy ;  wit,  humour,  character,  inven- 
tion, genius,  are  to  be  set  to  work  together ; 
fiction  is  to  be  combined  with  probability,  no- 
velty with  nature,  ridicule  with  good-humour, 
passion  with  morality,  and  pain  with  pleasure  ; 
everything  is  to  be  natural,  yet  nothing  com- 
mon ;  animating,  but  not  inflammatory ;  inte- 
resting, but  not  incredible ;  in  short,  there  must 
be  everything  that  judgment  can  plan,  and  ge- 
nius execute,  to  make  the  composition  perfect. 
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No  man  has  done  all  this  ;  and  he  who  has  done 
most  towards  it,  has  still  fallen  very  short  of  the 
whole. 

With  all  this  consciousness  about  me,  I  yet 
do  not  despair  but  that  the  candid  reader  will 
find  something  in  this  fable  to  overbalance  its 
miscarriages.  I  shall  proceed  as  one  who  knows 
his  danger,  but  is  not  discouraged  from  his 
duty.  These  children  of  my  fancy,  whom  I  have 
brought  into  existence,  I  shall  treat  as  they  de- 
serve, dealing  out  their  portions  of  honour  and 
dishonour  as  their  conduct  seems  to  call  for  it ; 
and  though  some  amongst  them  will  probably 
persist  in  acting  an  evil  part  to  the  last,  yet,  col- 
lectively, they  will  leave  no  evil  lesson  behind 
them. 

As  to  our  hero,  if  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  an  interest  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
reader  in  this  period  of  his  history,  I  am  bold  to 
hope  he  will  not  forfeit  it  in  the  succeeding  oc- 
currences of  his  life,  but  that  he  shall  preserve 
a  consistent  character  to  the  end  ;  that  so,  when 
his  part  is  finished,  be  it  happy  or  unhappy,  he 
may  earn  a  plaudit  as  the  curtain  drops. 

I  do  not  aim  to  draw  a  perfect  character ;  for, 
after  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  mankind, 
I  have  never  met  with  any  one  example  of  the 
sort.  How  then  shall  I  describe  what  I  have  not 
seen  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  I  wish  to  form  a  cha- 
racter, like  this  of  Henry,  in  which  virtue  pre- 
dominates, or  like  that  of  Blachford,  where  the 
opposite  qualities  prevail,  I  have  nature  before 
me  in  both  cases ;  but  if,  in  the  former  instance,  I 
will  not  suffer  a  single  shade  to  fall  upon  my 
canvass,  and  in  the  latter,  do  not  let  one  tint  of 
light  appear,  what  do  I  present  to  the  spectator, 
but  a  confused  and  shapeless  mass,  here  too  gla- 
ring, and  there  too  opaque,  to  preserve  any  out- 
line that  can  give  to  view  the  form  and  fashion 
of  a  man  ?— The  brightest  side  of  human  nature 
is  not  without  a  spot,  the  darkest  side  is  not 
without  a  spark. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  not  apt  to  be 
amused  with  stories  told  to  the  discredit  of  man- 
kind, I  should  be  sorry  if  this  of  mine  appeared 
to  any  of  my  readers  to  have  that  tendency  in 
the  general.  A  contrast  of  character  there  will 
be  in  all  histories,  true  or  feigned ;  but  when 
an  author  is  the  biographer  of  men  and  women 
of  his  own  making,  he  has  it  in  his  power,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  nature,  to  let  the  prevailing 
impression  of  his  fable  be  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable, and  indulge  his  own  propensities  to  a 
certain  degree,  whichever  way  they  point.  Now 
I  know  not  why  we  should  studiously  put  for- 
ward none  but  the  worst  features  of  the  time  we 
live  in  ;  yet  I  think  this  has  been  done  by  some 
novelists  of  great  celebrity,  in  whom  there  reigns 
a  spirit  of  satire,  that,  in  my  opinion,  neither 
adds  to  their  merit  nor  our  amusement.  A  pe- 
dant, who  secludes  himself  from  society,  may 
nourish  a  cynical  humour ;  but  a  writer,  who 


gives  the  living  manners  of  the  age,  is  supposed 
to  live  amongst  men,  and  write  from  the  crowd 
rather  than  the  closet ;  now,  if  such  a  man  runs 
about  from  place  to  place,  with  no  cleanlier  pur- 
pose than  to  search  for  filth  and  ordure,  I  con- 
ceive his  office  to  be  that  of  a  scavenger  rather 
than  a  scholar.  An  honest  man,  as  I  take  it,  will 
always  find  honesty  enough,  and  a  friendly  man 
meet  friendship  enough,  in  his  contemporaries, 
to  keep  him  in  good  humour  with  them.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  may  be  found  to  reprehend  in  all 
times ;  as  the  manners  and  the  morals  fluctuate, 
the  mirror  that  reflects  them  faithfully  will  give 
to  objects  as  they  pass  their  proper  form  and 
feature.  In  the  time  I  am  now  writing,  the  na- 
tional character  shews  itself  in  so  bright  a  point 
of  view,  that  the  author  must  be  harsh  in  the 
extreme,  who  holds  up  fictions  of  depravity  as 
exemplars  of  the  era  in  which  he  lives. 

I  think  I  may  promise  myself,  therefore,  that 
the  general  spirit  of  my  history  will  not  be 
thought  morose.  I  have,  indeed,  taken  occasion, 
in  the  character  of  Jemima  Cawdle,  to  make 
free  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  I  have  at  the  same 
time  exhibited  it  in  contact  with  a  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, under  the  auspices  of  my  worthy  friend 
Ezekiel  Daw.  I  have  described  a  domestic  ty- 
rant in  the  person  of  Lord  Crowbery  •  but  I  did 
not  give  him  a  title,  because  I  thought  that 
pride  was  attached  to  a  peerage,  or  that  the  cruel 
and  overbearing  part  which  my  fable  assigns  to 
him,  was  characteristic  of  nobility,  the  very  con- 
trary of  which  I  hold  for  doctrine  ;  neither  did 
I  locate  Blachford  in  Jamaica,  as  favouring  an 
invective  against  our  countrymen  in  the  West 
Indies ;  no  man,  I  believe,  can  be  found  less  in- 
clined to  be  a  convert  to  that  groundless  preju- 
dice, which  vain  and  shallow  heads  have  been 
hatching  for  purposes  no  less  fatal  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  public,  than  to  the  reputations  of 
individuals. 

To  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life  in  an  ele- 
gant and  interesting  manner,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  an  author  can  take  in  hand  ;  for 
of  these,  every  man  is  a  critic  :  Nature  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  attended  to,  and  probability  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  but  it  must  be  nature 
strongly  featured,  and  probability  closely  border- 
ing on  the  marvellous ;  the  one  must  touch  upon 
extravagance,  and  the  other  be  highly  seasoned 
with  adventures— for  who  will  thank  us  for  a 
dull  and  lifeless  journal  of  insipid  facts  ?  Now 
every  peculiarity  of  humour  in  the  human  cha- 
racter is  a  strain  upon  nature,  and  every  sur- 
prising incident  is  a  degree  of  violence  to  proba- 
bility :  how  far  shall  we  go  then  for  our  reader's 
amusement  ?  how  soon  shall  we  stop  in  conside- 
ration of  ourselves?  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
land-mark  in  the  fields  of  fancy,  suntcerti  dc- 
nique  fines,  but  it  requires  a  nice  discernment 
to  find  them  out,  and  a  cautious  temper  not  to 
step  beyond  them. 
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Here,  then,  I  will  rest  my  cause,  and  con- 
clude my  chapter.  My  readers  have  my  best 
endeavours  to  amuse  them  :  I  have  devoted  very 
many  hours  to  the  composition  of  these  volumes, 
and  r  am  beholden  to  them  for  beguiling  me  of 
many  a  care ;  if  they  retain  their  property  when 
they  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  per- 
use them,  it  will  be  everything  I  can  hope  for 
from  them. 


CHAP.  II. 

Chamber  Dialogues  of  different  Sorts. 

When  our  hero  arrived  at  Zachary's  castle, 
he  found  a  post-chaise  in  waiting  at  the  gate : 
as  he  passed  it  to  enter  the  court,  he  made  a 
profound  reverence  to  a  lady,  whom  at  first 
sight  he  supposed  to  be  his  noble  benefactress 
and  the  owner  of  it.  Upon  the  glass  being  let 
down  to  return  his  civility,  he  perceived  his  mis- 
take: it  was  Isabella  Manstock.  She  had  ac- 
companied her  cousin  in  her  morning  airing, 
and  was  now  filling  up  the  time  with  a  book, 
whilst  her  ladyship  was  in  private  conference 
with  Doctor  Cawdle.  That  lady  had  imparted 
so  much  of  her  business  to  Miss  Manstock,  as 
sufficed  to  inform  her  she  was  upon  a  very  in- 
teresting discovery  as  to  the  identity  of  a  young 
man  who  had  belonged  to  her  deceased  friend 
Ratcliffe,  and  whom"  she  expected  to  meet  that 
morning  at  the  Doctor's.  Of  Henry's  adven- 
ture with  the  miller,  and  what  had  passed  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  young  lady  was  fully  ap- 
prised ;  the  story  had  been  told  to  Sir  Roger  in 
her  hearing  over  night,  and  more  circumstan- 
tially detailed  by  Lady  Crowbery  as  she  came 
with  her  in  the  chaise.  When  she  saw,  there- 
fore, a  young  man  in  mourning,  whose  appear- 
ance answered  to  the  description  she  had  had  of 
him,  she  was  in  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  per- 
son in  question  :  curiosity  led  her  to  survey  him 
with  some  attention  ;  and  when  she  perceived 
him,  after  stopping  for  some  little  time  at  the 
gate,  turn  back  without  entering  it,  (for  the 
sight  of  Lady  Crowbery's  equipage  made  him 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  his  visit,)  she  took  cou- 
rage to  accost  him,  saying — If  your  name  is 
Henry,  sir,  1  believe  you  are  expected  within 
doors. 

That  is  my  name,  madam,  he  replied  very  re- 
spectfully ;  and  I  am  much  beholden  to  you. 
Upon  this  he  turned  back,  and  entered  through 
the  shop  to  the  offices. 

In  the  kitchen  he  was  encountered  by  old 
Bridget,  who,  after  staring  at  him  for  some  time 
with  astonishment,  no  sooner  recognized  his  per- 
son, thus  newly  habited,  than  she  began  a  string 
of  questions,  huddled  together  with  so  little  or- 
der, and  so  much  eagerness,  that  he  fairly  ex- 
cused himself  the  trouble  of  replying  to  any  one 


of  them,  by  desiring  she  would  let  her  master 
know  that  he  attended  his  pleasure. 

Hold  there  !  cried  Bridget,  master  is  engaged. 

I  know  how  he  is  engaged,  replied  Henry,  but 
I  fancy  he  will  see  me. 

Say  you  so  ?  quoth  the  hag ;  then  'tis  clear 
from  what  quarter  your  fortune  comes :  Ifac- 
kins !  you're  a  rare  one !  some  folks  have  the 
luck  of  it,  that's  for  certain:  times  are  well 
changed  with  you,  youngster,  since  you  first 
entered  these  doors ;  no  wonder  you  was  in  such 
haste  to  leave  us ;  fine  clothes  and  an  easy  ser- 
vice suit  you  better  than  hard  work  and  a  coarse 
jacket ! 

She  then  ran  on  with  more  of  the  like  trash, 
with  several  sly  glances  at  Lady  Crowbery,  till 
Henry  again  reminded  her  of  going  up  to  her 
master. 

Well,  well !  replied  she,  have  a  little  patience, 
my  fine  spark,  and  recollect  it  is  not  yet  my 
place  to  go  on  your  errands  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand :  though  my  lady  has  thought  fit  to  dress 
you  out  like  a  gentleman,  she  has  not  hired  me 
to  be  your  messenger  :  however,  I  shall  tell  my 
master  you  are  here.  Sit  down  upon  that  bench ; 
time  was  when  you  would  have  thanked  me  for 
the  offer :  when  you  are  called  for  111  let  you 
know. 

Thus  muttering  to  herself,  she  mounted  the 
stairs  ;  but  instead  of  going  into  Zachary's  room, 
went  straight  to  her  mistress,  eager  to  broach  the 
news  she  was  charged  with,  and  well  prepared 
to  set  it  off  with  every  proper  comment  and  il- 
lustration, suited  to  her  own  envious  temper, 
and  the  hearer's  taste. 

Here's  news  to  tell  the  king  !  cried  the  hag,  as 
she  hobbled  into  Jemima's  chamber :  As  sure  as 
you  are  in  that  place  alive,  mistress,  would  you 
think  it  ?  there's  Harry,  our  errand-boy,  now  in 
the  house,  spruced  out  as  fine  as  any  lord  in  the 
land.  If  he  was  heir  to  the  greatest  squire  in 
the  county,  he  couldn't  be  in  handsomer  mourn- 
ing ;  spick  and  span  new,  from  top  to  toe,  and 
all  of  the  best ! 

What  do  you  tell  me !  exclaimed  Jemima ; 
how  has  all  this  happened  ? 

How  has  it  happened  !  repeated  Bridget  ; 
why,  as  it  always  happens  to  such  vapouring 
Jacks,  by  a  smooth  tongue  and  a  handsome  face  ; 
the  poor  and  homely  may  go  starve  for  some 
folks  ;  young  and  personable  beggars  pick  up  all 
the  charity:  marry,  commend  me  to  such^ cha- 
rity, it  may  well  be  said  to  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins  J  as  if  it  could  be  a  question,  how  he 
came  by  his  clothes,  when  there  is  a  certain 
great  lady  close  closetted  with  master,  who  is 
waiting  to  see  him  in  all  his  glory,  and  I  war- 
rant you  upon  thorns  till  I  tell  her  he  is  come  ; 
but  I  won't  tell  her,  not  I,  at  least  till  I  have 
your  orders  for  it,  I  won't :  for  why  ?  I  am  no 
servant  of  hers,  I  am  no  putter-together  of  peo- 
ple that  don't  pay  me  for  it :  why  should  I  skip 
of  his  errands  ?  I  wish  to  my  heart,  mistress, 
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Jrou  could  only  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  the 
ad  is  changed  since  he  slipped  his  skin :  then 
he  carries  him  in  such  a  way,  he  is  as  vain 
as  a  peacock  :  I  protest  to  you  I  did  not  know 
him  when  he  stepped  into  the  kitchen :  Sir,  said 
I,  with  a  curtsey,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?  for  I 
thought  he  was  some  fine  gentleman  that  might 
have  custom  for  my  master. — Bridget !  cries  he, 
go  up  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  I  am  here. 
— Marry  come  up  !  my  dirty  companion,  quoth 
I,  (for  his  tongue  betrayed  him,  and  by  this  time 
I  had  spied  him  out, )  who'll  be  the  fool  then  ? 
My  master's  employed  with  your  betters. — Let 
him  be  employed  with  whom  he  will,  quoth  he, 
I  shall  be  welcome,  so  tell  him  that  I  bid  you. — 
With  that  I  thought  of  the  old  proverb,  Set  a 
beggar  on  horseback,  and  will'd  him  to  reflect  on 
what  he  was,  before  he  presumed  to  send  me  on 
his  messages.  Yet  I  was  minded  to  tell  you 
what  was  going  on,  so  I  came,  nevertheless;  and 
now,  if  you  please,  I  will  go  back  and  let  him 
know  I'm  not  the  person  he  takes  me  for,  to  fetch 
and  carry  at  his  command ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
out  of  all  patience  with  such  upstarts. 

Hold,  Bridget,  replied  Jemima ;  upon  reflection 
I  think  it  best  you  should  let  him  come  up ;  for 
'tis  clear  to  me  from  what  point  this  wind  blows ; 
and  though  I  don't  approve  of  my  house  being 
made  a  house  of  assignation,  yet,  by  indulging 
them  in  this  one  meeting,  we  may  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  plot,  if  we  can  but  contrive  to 
overhear  their  cabal.  So  this  is  your  fine  cha- 
ritable Lady  Crowbery,  whom  everybody  is 
praising  for  her  good  works !  rare  works,  o'  my 
conscience  !  excellent  charity  !  that  singles  out 
the  handsomest  young  fellow  in  the  world  for 
its  object,  and  then  thinks  to  throw  dust  in  our 
eyes  by  pretending  to  befriend  him  out  of  pure 
pity  and  good  will !  Ah,  Bridget,  Bridget !  what 
a  world  is  this  we  live  in !  How  often  have  I 
preached  to  you  upon  the  vanity  of  works  !  Let 
us  have  faith  and  grace,  and  it  matters  little 
what  we  do,  or  what  we  omit  to  do.  For  my 
part,  I  always  suspect  your  charitable  people ; 
and  as  for  her  ladyship  here  at  hand,  'tis  pretty 
clear  what  complexion  her  charity  is  of :  how- 
ever, let  her  have  her  way  for  this  turn,  let  her 
have  her  swing  of  charity,  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  her  good  works ;  but  be  sure  to  put  your  ear 
to  the  key-hole,  and  discover  if  you  can  what  is 
going  on,  for  all  means  are  fair  to  bring  to  light 
the  dark  deeds  of  the  wicked. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  with  Jemima  and  her 
maid,  Lady  Crowbery  and  the  Doctor  had  been 
in  close  and  earnest  consultation  on  the  subject 
of  the  discovery  now  so  fully  ascertained.  When 
she  had  given  way  to  those  tender  emotions, 
which  Nature  exacts  from  the  sensibility  of  a 
parent  under  circumstances  so  critical,  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  having  taken  two  or  three 
turns  across  the  room,  as  if  for  recollection's  sake, 
and  to  compose  her  spirits,  resumed  her  seat,  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  Doctor's  arm,  as  he 


rested  it  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair :  My  good 
friend,  she  cried,  what  shall  I  do  in  this  per- 
plexity ?  Dare  I  commit  myself  at  once  to  the 
discretion  of  this  young  man,  and  trust  him 
with  the  secret  of  his  birth  ?  Alas !  I  dare  not 
make  the  discovery  to  him  :  the  terror  I  should 
suffer  lest  the  secret  should  escape  him  and  reach 
my  lord,  would  be  insupportable ;  you  know  his 
temper  too  well  not  to  see  how  completely  ruin- 
ed I  should  be  in  such  an  event :  indeed,  I  can- 
not even  guess  at  the  consequences  ;  only  this  I 
am  assured  of,  they  would  be  most  dreadful. 

Truly,  replied  Zachary,  I  cannot  advise  your 
ladyship  to  such  a  step  at  present,  although  I 
think  very  highly  of  the  young  person's  discre- 
tion, and  can  well  believe  how  much  you  must 
wish  to  give  a  loose  to  those  feelings  so  natural 
to  a  parent  for  an  only  child,  and  one  so  well 
deserving  of  your  love ;  but  the  suddenness  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  agitations  of  a  youthful 
spirit,  taken  by  surprise  in  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence, might  overpower  his  prudence  for  the 
moment,  and  drive  him  upon  a  discovery  of  the 
secret  without  any  intention  of  betraying  it. 

'Tis  exactly  that  which  I  stand  in  dread  of, 
replied  the  lady ;  you  state  the  case  correctly  as 
I  feel  it,  and  those  feelings,  which  I  have  never 
ventured  to  confide  to  anybody  but  yourself, 
would  be  so  hard  to  suppress,  were  the  object  of 
them  here  present,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  of 
indulging  myself  with  an  interview.  Yet  again, 
when  I  consider  how  long  I  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  suppressing  what  I  feel,  I  think  I 
may  risk  the  meeting.  He  is  not  entirely  new 
to  my  sight,  and  if  my  spirits  should  be  too 
much  agitated  by  what  passes,  you  will  take 
measures  for  bringing  me  to  my  recollection, 
and  preventing  consequences  that  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  us  both  ;  this  you  can  pass  off  to  the 
score  of  indisposition,  and  dismiss  him  when 
you  see  occasion ;  but  if  I  can  command  my- 
self so  far  as  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him 
naturally,  and  without  hazarding  too  much,  you 
will  leave  me  to  make  my  own  way  with  him, 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  me  to  gain 
some  insight  into  his  character  and  understand- 
ing. As  for  his  person,  I  told  you  how  striking 
the  impression  was  that  it  made  upon  me,  not 
only  from  its  absolute  but  relative  beauty,  as 
bringing  to  my  memory  the  very  image  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  was,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  the  model 
of  perfection.  Alas  !  the  traces  of  that  fatally- 
beloved  form  are  too  deeply  imprinted  on  my 
heart  ever  to  be  effaced  by  time  ;  and  if  it  was 
a  crime  to  love,  and  be  undone  by  loving  him 
too  well,  surely  my  sufferings  have  been  such  as 
fully  to  atone  for  my  improvident  offence.  To 
purchase  pardon  of  a  father,  I  consented  to  his 
wishes,  by  marrying  Lord  CroAvhery.  How 
dreadful  was  that  sacrifice  !  I  had  no  heart  to 
bestow ;  that  was  gone  with  him,  from  whom  I 
was  separated  as  far  as  sea  and  land,  and  ob- 
stacles insurmountable,  could  divide  us  from 
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each  other,  without  a  hope  of  ever  meeting  more 
on  this  side  death.  What  has  "been  his  fate, 
Heaven  only  knows  !  mine  has  been  sorrowful 
enough;  and  what  to  other  married  women 
would  be  an  irksome  reflection,  is  to  me  my  on- 
ly consolation — I  have  never  borne  children  to 
Lord  Crowbery.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  sen- 
sible how  much  this  circumstance  contributes 
to  embitter  our  domestic  peace,  and  aggravate 
that  ill-humour,  which  my  unwearied  efforts 
cannot  soothe.  Alas  !  how  should  they  ?  He  is 
quick  enough  to  discern  that  the  attentions  I 
pay  him,  and  the  patience  I  exert,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  heart ;  that  they  are  artificial 
virtues,  become  familiar  by  practice  ;  and  that 
I  am  indebted  to  indifference  only  for  the  faci- 
lity with  which  I  perform  them.    If  then  I  am 
thus  exposed  to  his  ill-humour  for  acting  the 
part  of  a  dutiful  and  obedient  wife,  without  the 
affections  of  one,  what  would  be  my  fate  should 
he  discover  me  to  have  imposed  upon  him  in  a 
matter  more  derogatory  to  his  honour,  and  for 
which  no  plea  or  extenuation  could  avail  me  ? 
I  tremble  at  the  reflection.  Wonder  not,  there- 
fore, if  my  terrors  prevail  over  the  longings  of 
a  mother's  heart,  and  compel  me  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  caution,  whilst  my  bosom  glows  with 
all  the  ardour  of  affection. 

Whilst  Lady  Crowbery  was  thus  discour- 
sing, Henry  had  arrived,  and  being  now  an- 
nounced by  Bridget,  order  was  given  for  his  im- 
mediate admission. 


CHAP.  III. 

Nature  will  have  her  way. 

Henry  now  entered  the  room,  dressed,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  in  mourning  for  his  de- 
parted friend,  and,  with  all  that  modest  grace 
which  was  natural  to  him,  advanced  a  few  steps 
from  the  door,  and  then  stopped  short,  as  one 
that  waits  in  humble  silence  to  be  spoken  to. 

The  Doctor  was  seated  in  his  sick-chair  j  the 
lady  opposite  to  him,  and  in  full  front  of  the 
interesting  object  that  now  stood  before  her.  It 
was  a  trying  moment ;  she  glanced  a  look  upon 
him  that  would  have  told  him  where  to  find  a 
mother,  had  he  met  her  eyes.  All  the  advan- 
tages of  person  were  now  restored  to  him  by 
change  of  dress  ;  but  there  were  other  circum- 
stances still  more  attractive,  that  made  this  se- 
cond interview  peculiarly  impressive ;  what  was 
at  first  presentiment  was  now  become  a  certain- 
ty ;  the  consciousness  that  she  was  actually  in 
presence  of  a  new-discovered,  unacknowledged 
son,  struck  on  her  heart  like  an  electric  shock, 
as  sudden  and  as  swift.  She  started,  shivered, 
and  with  difficulty  refrained  from  crying  out,  as 
Nature  prompted  her,  My  son,  my  son !  The 
very  counterpart  of  that  engaging  form,  that 


won  her  virgin  heart,  and  triumphed  over  all 
restraints  of  duty  and  discretion,  was  in  her  eye ; 
'twas  Delapoer  himself,  restored  to  youth,  or 
risen  from  the  grave ;  the  same  fine  symmetry 
of  shape,  the  same  rich  glow  of  manly  beauty, 
that  once  so  fatally  had  charmed  her  in  the 
father,  was  here  transfused  into  the  son,  and 
brought  past  scenes  so  full  into  review,  as  al- 
most made  them  present. 

Henry,  says  she,  I  find  I  have  a  claim  in  you, 
that  by  the  death  of  Ratcliffe  now  devolves  up- 
on me  in  full  right  and  title ;  the  object  of  his 
care  henceforth  belongs  to  me,  and  therefore 
wonder  not  to  see  me  thus  affected  by  surprise 
and  pity,  having  discovered  you  to  be  the  relic 
of  my  much-lamented  friend.  Ah,  my  dear 
child,  (so  let  me  call  you  now,)  my  tears  shall 
mix  with  yours  in  watering  the  grave  of  that 
invaluable  man. 

Here  her  voice  failed,  her  agitation  became 
extreme,  and  a  discharge  of  tears  came  season- 
ably to  her  relief.  What  portion  of  them  apper- 
tained to  the  mother's  share,  what  to  the  friend's, 
I  leave  for  nature  to  decide.— And  now,  Henry, 
resumed  she,  confiding  in  your  discretion,  I  take 
you  by  the  hand  for  life,  pledging  myself  for  your 
future  fortune,  and  promising  to  stand  by  you  in 
the  place  of  a  mother,  till  the  mystery  of  your 
birth  shall  be  revealed,  and  even  of  that  I  would 
not  have  you  despair.   I  observe  with  pleasure 
you  have  put  yourself  into  mourning  for  your 
friend,  which  is  highly  proper  and  commend- 
able in  you ;  and  as  you  must  have  exhausted 
your  small  supply,  I  shall  provide  for  your  oc- 
casions in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  you  to 
support  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  in  which 
you  are  so  well  qualified  to  move,  and  wherein 
I  shall  not  cease  to  uphold  you.    The  misfor- 
tunes you  have  encountered  since  your  hasty  de- 
parture from  your  patron's  house,  and  the  in- 
dignities you  have  suffered  in  this  place,  are 
now  recompensed  to  you  by  the  happy  Provi- 
dence that  has  thrown  you  upon  the  protection 
of  one,  whose  arms,  like  those  of  a  parent,  are 
open  to  receive  you.  In  what  line  of  life  to  dis- 
pose of  you,  must  be  matter  of  some  reflection, 
and  I  shall  advise  with  my  uncle  Manstock  on 
the  subject,  who  was,  equally  with  myself,  a 
very  cordial  friend  to  poor  Ratcliffe.    At  the 
same  time,  my  dear  child,  if  you  have  formed 
any  wishes,  and  have  any  predilection  for  one 
profession  rather  than  another,  let  me  be  ac- 
quainted with  them  ;  remember  only  that  it 
must  be  the  profession  of  a  gentleman,  and  your 
connexions  in  the  meanwhile  must  be  such  only 
as  are  suitable  to  that  character.  The  poor  wi- 
dow and  honest  Ezekiel,  who  have  harboured 
you  in  your  distress,  shall  be  recompensed  for 
their  hospitality ;  but  I  should  think  you  may 
now  accommodate  yourself  better,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  the  more  expedient  for  you  to  situate 
yourself  elsewhere,  as  I  understand  that  the 
daughter  of  Dame  May  is  now  in  the  house 
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with  you,  and  you  may  well  believe  that  peo- 
ple's tongues  will  not  be  idle  upon  that  occasion ; 
indeed,  I  have  already  heard  very  strong  asper- 
sions cast  upon  that  young  woman  and  your- 
self, in  the  hearing  of  my  lord ;  but  as  they 
came  from  that  malicious  being,  Blachford,  I 
gave  little  credit  to  what  he  said,  not  doubting 
but  you  will  have  too  much  consideration  for 
yourself  and  me,  as  well  as  too  much  principle, 
to  form  any  sort  of  connexion  with  a  girl  like 
Susan  May. 

Here  she  cast  a  scrutinizing  eye  upon  Henry, 
whose  cheeks  were  crimson,  conscious  as  he  was 
of  some  certain  sensations,  which  these  admo- 
nitory words  did  not  exactly  accord  with.  He 
was,  however,  at  no  loss  for  terms  the  most  pro- 
per and  becoming  to  address  Lady  Crowbery 
in,  neither  did  he  omit  to  set  her  mind  at  ease 
with  respect  to  Susan  May.    Of  Blachford  he 
spoke  without  reserve,  reprobating  the  baseness 
of  his  attack  upon  an  innocent  character ;  and 
-  saying,  that  if  there  were  any  evil  designs  in 
meditation  against  that  poor  girl,  he  was  per- 
suaded they  were  harboured  only  in  his  trea- 
cherous heart.  He  professed  a  wish  of  remain- 
ing a  short  time  longer  in  his  present  quarters, 
as  he  feared  it  would  carry  the  appearance  of 
pride  and  ingratitude  to  the  good  people  who 
had  so  kindly  entertained  him,  were  he  to  turn 
his  back  upon  them  in  so  abrupt  a  manner.  As 
to  any  preference  for  one  profession  or  employ 
above  another,  he  said  he  had  been  in  no  con- 
dition to  indulge  such  ideas,  or  presume  that  it 
could  in  any  case  be  referred  to  him  as  mat- 
ter of  choice ;  necessity  had  been  his  mistress, 
and  in  his  late  extremity  he  had  seen  no  other 
prospect  before  him  for  earning  a  subsistence, 
but  by  carrying  a  musket  in  the  service  of  his 
king. — There,  added  he,  I  might  have  laboured 
usefully,  or  perished  honourably;  for  private 
service  I  was  little  qualified,  as  my  late  kind 
master,  now  present,  can  witness  ;  and  perhaps 
I  had  besides  some  constitutional  repugnancies, 
which  do  no  credit  to  my  humility,  and  are  the 
consequences  of  an  education  given  me  by  an 
indulgent  patron,  that  filled  my  mind  with 
higher  notions  than  were  suited  to  my  fortune. 

Then  raising  his  eyes,  and  directing  a  look, 
animated  with  the  tenderest  expression  of  gra- 
titude and  devout  affection  to  his  amiable  bene- 
factress— Biit  you,  madam,  said  he,  have  com- 
manded me  to  entertain  hopes  more  aspiring 
than  I  ever  ventured  to  indulge  in  my  happiest 
days.  In  what  words  can  I  express  my  thanks  ? 
I  have  no  power  to  give  them  utterance.  Par- 
don me,  I  beseech  you,  and  pity  my  confusion. 
I  would  fain  speak,  but  cannot ;  there  is  some- 
thing at  my  heart,  I  know  not  what,  too  full, 
too  vast,  I  c'annot  give  it  vent.  Oh  !  my  revered, 
my  heaven-inspired  protectress,  whose  conde- 
scending goodness  deigns  to  take  upon  yourself 
the  tender  office  of  a  parent  to  me,  a  nameless 
creature,  let  me  for  this  one  moment  feed  upon 


the  fond  persuasion  that  I  am  your  son,  and 
kneeling  at  your  feet,  embracing  them,  and  ba- 
thing them  with  tears  of  filial  love  and  grati- 
tude, pour  out  that  flood  which  else  would 
burst  my  heart. 

The  emotions  which  this  energetic  address 
raised  in  the  maternal  heart  of  Lady  Crowbery, 
who  saw  her  unacknowledged  son  now  kneeling 
at  her  feet,  were  such  as  description  cannot 
reach  ;  she  had  thrown  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  was  on  the  very  instant  point  of  declaring 
herself  to  him,  when  at  once  a  sudden  crash 
stopped  the  words  upon  her  lips  ;  the  door  of  the 
chamber  burst  inwards,  and,  sprawling  with 
her  face  upon  the  floor  and  her  heels  in  the  air, 
behold  the  person  of  old  Bridget !  Instantly  the 
lady  gave  a  scream,  and  started  from  her  chair  ; 
Henry  nimbly  recovered  his  legs,  conscious  that 
the  posture  he  was  in  could  not  be  too  suddenly 
shifted ;  whilstZacharyroared  out  with  astonish- 
ment, making  several  demands  in  the  name  of 
the  devil ;  to  which  Bridget,  either  being,  or 
affecting  to  be,  stunned  by  her  tumble,  declined 
a  reply,  till  being  repeatedly  urged  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid  to  give  some  account  of  her- 
self, and  not  finding  it  convenient  to  give  the 
true  one,  she  pretended  to  have  slipped  down  as 
she  was  passing  hastily  from  her  mistress's  cham- 
ber, and  failing  with  her  whole  weight  against 
the  door,  burst  it  open.  In  the  meantime,  Je- 
mima's bell  ringing  a  furious  peal,  Zachary 
bade  her  begone  for  a  blundering  old  fool ; 
which,  as  Henry  had  now  set  her  on  her  feet, 
she  thought  fit  to  obey,  and  departed  without 
more  words. 

In  fact  she  had  effected  pretty  nearly  all  the 
purposes  of  her  commission,  having  spied  out 
enough  to  form  a  very  sufficient  report  of  the 
lady's  good  liking  for  Henry ;  and  as  she  had 
seen  her  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  with- 
out hearing  what  passed  between  them  on  the 
occasion,  it  must  be  owned  she  had  stronger 
circumstances  in  proof  than  commonly  fall  to 
the  share  of  reporters  in  cases  of  the  like  na- 
ture. 

From  too  great  zeal  to  discover  more  than  the 
small  horizon  of  a  key-hole  was  calculated  to 
disclose,  Bridget  had  pressed  so  incautiously 
upon  the  door,  that  the  lock,  which  was  none  of 
the  best,  having  treacherously  given  way,  she 
fell,  as  we  have  related,  headlong  into  the  room, 
just  in  time  to  stop  the  telling  of  that  secret, 
which  was  the  most  important  that  son  could 
hear,  or  parent  communicate. 

Great  was  the  uneasiness  which  this  unlucky 
accident  occasioned  to  Lady  Crowbery  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  some  pains  on  the  part  of  Za- 
chary, she  was  dissuach  d  from  taking  certain 
conciliatory  measures  with  the  old  woman,  for 
sealing  her  lips,  on  the  presumption  of  her  ha- 
ving seen  more  than  was  prudent  to  make  pub- 
lic ;  but  as  he  contended  strongly  for  Bridget's 
incapacity  of  making  observations,  whilst  her 
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face  was  on  the  floor,  it  was  finally  judged  ad- 
visable to  let  it  pass  in  silence,  and  not  create 
a  danger  by  over-anxiety  for  preventing  it.  The 
alarm,  however,  had  so  disconcerted  Lady  Crow- 
bery,  that  she  had  no  resolution  to  renew  the 
conference,  much  less  to  touch  upon  that  inte- 
resting discovery  she  was  on  the  point  of  ma- 
king, when  Bridget  interrupted  her ;  so  that, 
after  a  few  words  spent  in  recommending  Henry 
to  remain  quiet  and  out  of  sight  at  the  cottage, 
till  he  heard  from  her  again,  she  hastened  to  her 
fair  companion,  who  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
carriage,  and  departed. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Nothing  so  furious  as  a  Woman  scorned. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Bridget  lost  no 
time  in  making  her  mistress  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  noise  she  had 
heard  in  the  Doctor  s  chamber,  and  also  of  what 
she  had  there  discovered  :  as  she  could  give  no 
account  of  their  conversation,  which  was  carried 
on  in  too  low  a  key  to  reach  her  ears  on  the 
outside  of  the  door,  Jemima  was  left  to  her  own 
imagination  for  finding  out  motives  for  a  lady's 
embracing  a  handsome  young  man,  whilst  he 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  these,  according 
to  Jemima's  notions,  could  be  but  of  one  sort ; 
she  therefore  set  it  down  for  certain  in  her  own 
mind,  that  Lady  Crowbery  was  desperately  in 
love  with  Henry  ;  that  her  house  was  made  a 
house  of  assignation,  and  her  husband  pander 
to  an  intrigue  of  the  most  bare-faced  nature. 

These  conclusions  she  had  no  sooner  formed, 
than  she  discerned  at  a  glance  all  the  advantages 
they  gave  her  in  a  certain  project,  which  she  had 
long  meditated,  without  being  able  to  bring  it 
into  any  practicable  shape.  Henry,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  escaped  out  of  her  hands,  was,  by  this 
lucky  circumstance,  more  than  ever  at  her  mercy ; 
and  though  she  was  sensibly  piqued  at  the  pre- 
ference given  to  a  rival  very  little  her  junior  in 
age,  and,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  not  at  all 
her  superior  in  charms,  yet  she  was  well  pleased 
to  be  paid  for  her  mortification,  by  having  pos- 
session of  a  secret,  the  suppression  of  which  no 
sacrifice  on  his  part  could  be  too  great  for,  whilst 
there  was  such  a  person  in  being  as  Lord  Crow- 
bery ;  neither  Avas  she  sorry  to  find  that  Henry's 
scruples  were  not  so  general  as  she  thought  them, 
nor  his  virtue  above  price :  the  inference  she 
drew  from  all  this  was,  that  the  menace  of  a 
discovery  so  fatal  to  both  parties,  could  not  fail 
to  draw  him  into  her  measures,  as  effectually  as 
Lady  Crowbery's  money  had  bribed  him  into 
hers ;  and  as  delicacy  was  no  part  of  Jemima's 
character,  whose  passions  were  as  violent  as  her 
soul  was  mean,  the  heart  of  Henry  was  not  her 
object ;  nor  were  any  gratifications  unacceptable 


to  her,  because  not  granted  with  good  will,  for 
pleasure  was  pleasure  in  her  calculation  of  it, 
though  it  were  extorted  by  terror,  or  gained  by 
artifice  and  trick. 

Her  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  bind  Bridget 
to  strict  secrecy  for  the  present,  that  so  the 
parties,  being  under  no  alarm,  might  continue 
their  meetings,  till  proofs  of  a  more  decisive 
nature  might  be  obtained  against  them  :  her 
next  solicitude  was  to  procure  an  interview  with 
Henry,  and  for  this  purpose  she  dispatched  the 
old  woman  to  way-lay  him  before  he  left  the 
house.  This  succeeded  to  her  wish,  for  he  no 
sooner  received  her  summons  than  he  obeyed  it, 
prompted,  as  we  may  presume,  by  desire  to  as- 
certain, from  her  conversation,  whether  any  re- 
ports had  been  made  to  her  that  might  affect 
Lady  Crowbery. 

Upon  his  presenting  himself  to  Jemima,  she 
received  him  with  an  air  of  joyful  surprise,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  good  fortune,  and  prai- 
sing Lady  Crowbery  to  the  skies  for  her  charity: 
she  assured  him  of  the  sincere  pleasure  she  took 
in  seeing  him  thus  happily  extricated  out  of  all 
his  trouble,  and,  by  the  favour  of  his  kind  pa- 
troness, raised  to  a  situation  which  so  well  be- 
came him  ;  and,  as  she  was  persuaded  that  his 
noble  friend  would  not  fail  to  go  through  with 
the  good  work  she  had  set  her  hand  to,  she  could 
not  suppose  that  Goody  May's  cottage  would  be 
any  longer  a  fit  residence  for  him,  either  on  his 
own  account  or  the  lady's.— Was  it  not  better, 
she  asked,  for  him  to  abide  where  he  was,  where 
his  good  friend  might  see  him  as  often  as  she 
thought  fit,  without  drawing  anybody's  eyes 
upon  her,  as  she  was  in  daily  habits  of  consult- 
ing the  Doctor,  and  of  course  her  visits  would 
be  passed  to  his  account. 

Upon  Henry's  observing  that  Lady  Crow- 
bery's actions  required  no  cover,  she  quickly  re- 
plied, that  nobody  held  that  lady's  character  in 
higher  esteem  than  herself ;  that  she  knew  well 
enough  she  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of 
reputation,  if  the  world  would  report  nothing 
but  truth  ;  but  as  such  fair  dealing  was  not  to 
be  expected,  especially  in  her  case,  who  had  so 
many  evil-minded  spies  upon  her,  and  so  mo- 
rose a  husband  to  deal  with,  she  must  think 
that  too  great  caution  could  not  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide against  consequences — For,  alas !  poor  lady, 
added  she,  I  am  afraid,  that  with  all  her  virtues 
and  all  her  charities,  she  is  scarce  credited  for 
the  one  by  her  jealous  lord,  and  ill-rewarded  for 
the  other  by  her  thankless  neighbours. 

Jemima  carried  on  this  hypocrisy  with  so 
much  address,  that  Henry  began  to  think  she 
was  sincere,  at  least  he  was  persuaded  that  no- 
thing had  been  said  to  her  by  Bridget,  and,  of 
course,  nothing  seen.  As  to  his  continuance  at 
the  cottage,  he.  saw  it  nearly  in  the  same  light 
with  Jemima  ;  Lady  Crowbery  herself  had  sta- 
ted objections  to  it,  and  his  own  reflections  sug- 
gested many  more ;  what  Jemima  had  observed 
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with  respect  to  the  commodiousness  of  her  own 
house,  was  perfectly  well  founded ;  and  as  she 
betrayed  no  one  symptom  of  her  former  propen- 
sity, but  talked  and  looked  with  composure  and 
sedateness,  he  was  half  inclined  to  accept  of  her 
proposal.  There  were  other  thoughts,  however, 
that  crossed  him  in  this  determination,  and 
they  required  farther  reflection.  He  saw  all  the 
danger  of  his  situation  with  Lady  Crowbery  ; 
the  ardour  with  which  she  had  clasped  him  in 
her  arms  was  more  than  he  could  account  for, 
and  gave  him  serious  alarm ;  gratitude  had 
prompted  him,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  to 
throw  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet;  the 
emotion  on  his  part  was  natural,  and  the  source 
from  which  it  sprung  pure  and  respectful ;  but 
what  could  be  the  motive,  with  a  person  of  her 
delicacy  and  decorum,  for  a  mark  of  sensibility 
so  extraordinary  and  unexpected  ?  Charity  he 
could  well  understand  to  be  kind  and  conde- 
scending, but  charity  is  not  called  upon  to  em- 
brace, to  caress  the  object  it  relieves.  The  act 
was  an  indication  of  something  more  than  pity ; 
it  followed  upon  his  claiming  her  protection  as 
a  parent,  and  it  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  all  the 
tenderness  and  affection  of  the  character  she 
adopted.   How  was  he  to  interpret  it  ? 

Whilsthe  was  silently  revolving  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  Jemima's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
and  the  same  contemplation  that  inspired  her 
with  hope,  inspired  her  with  desire :  the  colour 
rushed  into  her  cheeks,  her  countenance  under- 
went a  change  thatdid  not  escape  him. — Henry, 
she  said,  I  hope  you  are  resolved  to  accept  my 
invitation ;  I  have  every  disposition  to  be  your 
friend  that  you  can  wish  me  to  have ;  1  will 
serve  you,  assist  you,  accommodate  you  in  all 
points  and  purposes,  and  be  as  secret  as  your 
own  thoughts :  With  my  friendship,  your  for- 
tune is  made,  without  it,  you  are  ruined,  lost, 
and  undone. 

Henry  stared  at  her  with  surprise ;  he  saw 
the  storm  gathering,  but  knew  not  where  it 
would  burst,  nor  could  rightly  divine  what  ei- 
ther her  promises  or  her  menaces  alluded  to. 
He  desired  her  to  explain  herself. 

She  paused  for  recollection,  and  seemed  he- 
sitating whether  to  proceed  or  to  retract.  Pro- 
bably it  was  her  wish  that  she  had  not  precipi- 
tated herself  into  this  dilemma  till  matters  had 
been  riper  for  her  purpose,  but  she  had  already 
gone  too  far  to  avail  herself  of  a  retreat :  it  was 
too  late,  the  die  was  cast,  and  she  must  stand  to 
the  throw. — Well,  then,  she  cried,  since  you  do 
not,  or  will  not,  understand  me,  sit  down,  and  I 
will,  as  you  desire,  explain  myself  to  you  with- 
out reserve.  To  prove  to  you,  therefore,  in  a 
word,  how  sincerely  1  mean  to  deal  with  you,  I 
shall  begin  by  confessing  to  you  honestly  and 
freely  that  I  love  you.  Nay,  do  not  start  from 
me,  nor  meditate  an  escape,  for,  accordingly  as 
you  treat  my  secret,  I  will  treat  yours ;  there- 
fore I  must  be  heard.  Yes,  Henry,  I  love  you, 


but  take  notice,  I  am  not  bo  unreasonable  as  to 
aim  at  engrossing  either  your  attentions  or  af- 
fections ;  nay,  I  am  so  much  your  friend,  that 
I  am  content  to  be  second  and  subordinate  in 
your  regards,  for  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  better  fortune,  nor  traverse  any  of  your 
plans  and  assignations  with  a  richer,  if  not  a 
fairer  lady  ;  but  where  I  know,  and  can  depose 
upon  oath,  that  you  have  been  fast  locked  in 
her  arms,  I  tell  you  ingenuously,  that  mine 
shall  not  be  long  empty,  nor  shall  my  passion 
be  slighted  whilst  Lady  Crowbery's  is  gratified. 

Horror-struck  with  this  dreadful  alternative, 
Henry  remained  for  some  moments  deprived,  as 
it  should  seem,  both  of  sense  and  motion,  and 
incapable  of  a  reply.  To  choose  between  infamy 
and  ruin,  had  the  danger  been  all  his  own,  would 
have  cost  him  little  deliberation  ;  but  the  first 
gloomy  prospect  that  opened  upon  him,  was  that 
of  his  benefactress  sacrificed  on  his  account.  He 
saw  her,  in  his  imagination,  summoned  before 
her  surly  tyrant,  arraigned,  condemned,  and 
delivered  over  to  infamy  and  disgrace.  At  the 
same  time,  his  very  nature  revolted  from  the 
loathsome  means  proposed  for  preventing  this 
calamity.  And  was  it,  after  all,  a  security  to  be 
relied  upon  ?  What  secret  could  be  safe  with  a 
character  so  abandoned,  and  a  temper  so  outra- 
geous, as  Jemima's  ?  None.  To  what  purpose, 
then,  should  he  involve  himself  in  turpitude 
and  guilt,  when  he  could  neither  keep  misfor- 
tune from  his  benefactress  by  such  measures, 
nor  endure  his  own  remorse  of  conscience  in  the 
meantime  ?  And  though  innocence  might  not 
serve  either  Lady  Crowbery  or  himself  as  a 
defence  against  the  malice  of  Jemima  and  the 
injustice  of  my  lord,  yet  was  he  well  convinced 
that  nothing  in  this  life  could  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  it.  So  far,  however,  he  would  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  time,  as  not  to  irritate  Jemima's  tem- 
per by  too  peremptory  a  repulse.  He  attempt- 
ed, therefore,  to  soothe  her  by  the  following  ex- 
postulation : — 

Though  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  am 
as  innocent  in  thought  and  deed  towards  the 
lady  you  allude  to,  as  the  child  unborn,  and 
though,  from  my  soul,  I  believe  she  is  as  pure 
in  nature  as  unsullied  snow,  yet  I  know  the  pe- 
ril she  would  incur,  and  can  well  conceive  the 
malicious  interpretation  her  innocence  would  be 
exposed  to,  was  you  so  cruelly  bent  upon  her 
destruction,  as  to  set  forth  the  circumstance 
which  Bridget  has  reported  to  you,  in  its  worst 
colours,  to  her  ungenerous  lord.  I  know  how 
easy  it  would  be,  for  prejudice  like  his,  by  false 
constructions,  to  represent  an  expression  of  pity 
as  an  act  of  criminality,  and  turn  the  world 
against  her,  to  the  ruin  of  her  reputation.  But 
this  would  be  a  degree  of  inhumanity  which 
can  never  enter  into  your  heart ;  I  am  persua- 
ded your  nature  is  not  capable  of  compassing 
the  destruction  of  an  amiable  and  innocent  wo* 
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man  by  such  horrid  means.  For  my  part,  soon- 
er than  I  would  be  party  in  such  a  deed,  I  would 
meet  death  itself,  in  whatever  shape  of  terror 
and  torment  it  approached  me ;  and,  believe  me, 
madam,  could  1  suspect  you  capable  of  going 
these  lengths  in  revenge  for  any  want  of  atten- 
tion which  your  partiality  for  me  might  inter- 
pret into  slights,  I  would  rather  my  life  should 
atone  for  the  offence,  than  that  Lady  Crow- 
bery's  peace  or  reputation  should  be  sacrificed 
through  my  ill  conduct  or  neglect. 

Very  well,  replied  Jemima;  then  it  is  in 
your  power  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  that  lady, 
who  is  so  infinitely  dear  to  you,  by  proportion- 
ing your  attentions  to  the  value  that  you  set 
upon  my  secrecy. 

Prove  me,  then,  he  cried ;  tax  me  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  capacity  in  any  honest  services,  and 
mark  if  I  decline  the  trial. 

Honest  services  !  she  repeated ;  what  are  they  ? 
I  have  made  a  fair  confession  to  you,  Henry, 
and  I  will  not  be  trifled  with. 

I  presume,  answered  he,  you  have  a  sense  of 
that  religion  you  profess  so  zealously.  You 
have  a  proper  feeling  for  the  dignity  and  deli- 
cacy of  your  sex.  You  have  a  recollection  of 
those  solemn  promises  to  which  you  pledged 
your  faith  at  the  altar. 

I  have  a  proper  sense,  replied  Jemima,  of 
your  folly  and  impertinence  in  preaching  to  me, 
who  am  established  by  faith  beyond  the  reach 
of  guilt,  or  the  possibility  of  falling. 

But  I,  interposed  Henry,  who  cannot  boast 
such  an  all-availing  faith,  do  not  possess  so 
qualifying  a  confidence ;  therefore,  I  must  re- 
quest you  will  with  patience  hear  a  few  words 
from  me.  The  principles  which  nature  and 
education  have  instilled  into  my  heart,  are  such 
as  teach  me  to  believe  no  faith  can  purify  the 
soul  which  guilt  defiles.  This  doctrine  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  by  that  best  of  friends,  for 
whose  lamented  loss  I  am  now  in  mourning. 
He  was  a  father  to  me  in  effect,  though  of  my 
real  parents  I  am  ignorant.  At  his  death,  I  be- 
came destitute,  and  in  that  state  of  absolute 
distress  was  found  and  relieved  by  your  worthy 
husband.  Shall  I  repay  him  with  the  blackest 
treachery  ?  To  him  I  owe  the  happy  chance 
that  cast  me  on  the  protection  of  Lady  Crow- 
bery.  She  was  the  friend  and  patroness  of  my 
deceased  benefactor,  the  Reverend  Mr  Ratcliffe. 
For  his  sake  she  bestowed  these  bounties  upon 
me,  in  tender  recollection  of  his  valued  me- 
mory, and  in  pity  for  the  relict  of  his  care. 
Whilst  I  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  her  goodness,  she  threw  her 
charitable  arms  upon  my  neck  in  pure  benevo- 
lence. 

You  own  it,  then !  interposed  Jemima — 'tis 
enough.  Give  me  only  to  know,  that  a  woman 
of  Lady  Crowbery's  cast,  soft,  sentimental,  full 
of  tender  passions,  and  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band, goes  the  length  of  taking  a  young  fellow 


like  you  in  her  arms ;  and  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  say,  such  a  woman  can  have  but  one  possible 
motive  for  what  she  does.  Talk  not  to  me  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  Would  she  embrace  a 
beggar  ?  Would  she  press  age  and  ugliness  to 
her  bosom  ?  No,  no,  Henry,  you  cannot  im- 
pose upon  me,  nor  do  I  believe  you  are  yourself 
imposed  upon.  You  are  at  once  the  irresistible 
conqueror  of  us  both,  and  the  only  difference 
between  us  is,  that  I  have  the  sincerity  to  avow 
a  passion  for  you,  and  she  has  the  hypocrisy  to 
disguise  it. 

This  said,  she  turned  towards  him,  and  with 
out-spread  arms  was  proceeding  to  embrace  him, 
when,  starting  back,  he  exclaimed, — Hold  ma- 
dam !  I  am  not  saint  enough  to  subscribe  to  your 
opinions,  nor  quite  so  much  of  a  sinner  as  to  suit 
your  purposes. 

He  now  sprung  out  of  the  room,  and  left  her 
in  that  state  of  mind,  which  is  as  little  entitled 
to  pity  as  it  is  calculated  to  excite  envy. 


CHAP.  V. 

Miscellaneous  Matters. 

As  our  hero  slowly  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  hospitable  cottage,  pondering  the  preceding 
dialogue  in  his  mind,  a  thousand  distracting 
thoughts  took  possession  of  him  by  turns :  some- 
times he  reproached  himself  for  not  having  at- 
tempted to  soothe  Jemima  with  hopes  and  pro- 
mises ;  at  other  times  he  almost  doubted  if  he 
ought  not  to  have  sacrificed  every  scruple  for 
Lady  Crowbery's  sake ;  again  his  spirit  rose 
against  such  gross  impurity,  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  maxim,  "  of  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come,"  struck  him  in  full  force. — If  innocence, 
he  cried,  can  be  no  otherwise  protected  than  by 
the  commission  of  guilt,  let  it  shift  for  itself. 
To  appeal  to  the  Doctor  was  to  rouse  a  suspi- 
cion in  Jemima,  that  he  had  betrayed  her  to 
him,  and  that,  he  foresaw,  would  be  the  certain 
way  to  drive  her  upon  retaliation  ;  besides,  he 
knew  the  amount  of  Zachary's  authority,  and 
how  little  good  was  to  be  looked  for  from  his 
interference  :  to  apprise  Lady  Crowbery  of  her 
danger  was  his  anxious  wish,  but  by  what  means 
he  knew  not,  for  neither  interview  nor  letter 
seemed  either  easy  or  safe  to  undertake.  Eze- 
kiel's  fidelity  could  not  be  doubted,  but  as  a 
counsellor  in  this  case,  few  men  could  be  found 
less  qualified. 

Henry  had  now  crossed  the  green,  and  was 
making  towards  the  cottage,  when  he  heard 
himself  accosted  by  a  man  in  a  plain  drab  ri- 
ding-coat, and  booted,  who  asked  him  if  that 
great  house  at  a  distance  belonged  to  Lord  Crow- 
bery ?— Henry,  who  had  just  then  little  or  no  at- 
tention for  anything  but  the  thoughts  he  was 
immersed  in,  stared  rather  wildly  at  the  stran- 
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ger,  and,  in  a  peevish  kind  of  tone,  answered,  that 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 

That  israther  extraordinary,  replied  the  stran- 
ger, for  I  think  I  saw  you  come  from  the  house 
where  Lady  Crowbery  has  been  ;  and  if  you  are 
bound  to  that  cottage,  you  are  going  where  she 
is. 

And  what  is  that  to  you,  sir  ?  demanded  Hen- 
ry, in  the  same  tone,  and  abruptly  turned  away 
from  him. 

He  now  quickened  his  pace,  and,  entering  the 
cottage  kitchen,  found  there  Ezekiel  and  Dame 
May,  who  immediately  gave  him  the  signal  for 
silence,  telling  him,  in  a  whisper,  that  Lady 
Crowbery  and  Miss  Manstock  were  in  the  inner 
room  conferring  with  Susan ; — And  I  hope,  add- 
ed the  dame,  that  our  girl  is  in  a  way  to  get  a 
place  with  one  of  them. 

The  good  dame  conjectured  rightly,  for  those 
ladies  had  been  questioning  Susan  May  upon 
certain  preliminary  circumstances,  proper  to  be 
well  explained  before  any  overture  was  made  on 
Miss  Manstock's  part  for  hiring  her  as  her  wait- 
ing-woman. The  points,  which  Susan  had  to 
clear,  were  simply  what  arose  from  the  asper- 
sions Blachford  had  cast  upon  her  with  respect 
to  Henry;  and  being  straitly  interrogated  on 
the  subject  by  Lady  Crowbery,  she  answered, 
without  prevarication  or  reserve,  that  to  be  sure 
she  could  net  deny  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Henry,  as  who  could  help  liking  one  every  way 
so  worthy  and  so  engaging  ?  but  as  to  what  that 
base  man,  Mr  Blachford,  imputed  to  her,  she 
denied  it  utterly.  It  would  be  well  for  him,  she 
observed,  if  he  had  one  grain  of  that  honour 
which  Henry  possessed  in  such  a  degree,  that 
she  believed  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  that 
vile  man  had  meditated  against  her :  she  then 
related  the  particulars  of  his  attempt  upon  her 
when  she  solicited  him  to  release  Henry  from 
the  stocks. 

When  both  ladies  had  joined  in  expressing 
their  just  abhorrence  of  such  proceeding,  with 
proper  commendations  of  Susan's  conduct,  she 
again  resumed  her  confession  of  attachment  to 
Henry  ;  and,  after  a  very  animated  enumeration 
of  his  many  excellent  qualities,  mental  and  per- 
sonal, concluded  by  humbly  asking  pardon  of 
her  hearers  for  intruding  so  long  upon  their  pa- 
tience.— But  you,  madam,  said  she,  addressing 
herself  to  Lady  Crowbery,  I  knowT  to  be  so  kind 
and  considerate,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give a  poor  girl  like  me  if  I  have  said  too  much, 
for  you  know  a  heart  too  full  will  overflow  ;  and 
to  be  sure,  though  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
idea  of  aspiring  to  Mr  Henry,  who,  I  dare  say, 
is  as  much  above  me  in  birth  as  he  is  in  merit 
and  understanding,  yet  I  hope  it  is  no  sin  to  love 
him,  to  pray  for  his  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  to  bless  and  reverence,  as  from  my  soul  I 
do,  all  those  who  are  good  to  him,  and  your 
ladyship  above  all. 


Susan  ceased,  and  whilst  the  tears  flowed  from 
her  soft  eyes,  a  sympathetic  shower  bedewed  the? 
cheeks  of  Lady  Crowbery  ;  the  lovely  Isabella 
(for  lovely  she  was,  gentle  reader,  and  fair  be- 
yond my  powers  of  description)  was  so  pleased 
with  the  sincere  and  natural  character  of  the 
girl,  that,  turning  to  her  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  addressing  her  in  a  voice  as  tunable"  as  the 
lyre  of  Apollo,  she  said,  I  am  so  charmed  with 
your  sincerity,  Susan,  that  if  my  place  is  accept- 
able to  you,  we  are  agreed  :  from  this  moment 
you  belong  to  me ;  and  if  the  malice  of  Mr 
Blachford  attempts  still  to  pursue  you,  depend 
upon  it,  neither  he  nor  his  slander  will  find  ad- 
mission where  I  am.  As  for  your  attachment 
to  this  young  person,  whom  you  describe  so 
amiable,  though  my  hard  heart  has  never  been 
touched  by  the  passion  of  love,  and  I  do  not  so 
much  as  guess  what  it  means,  I  have  neverthe- 
less all  the  compassion  in  life  for  those  who  suf- 
fer by  it ;  and  for  you,  Susan,  in  particular, 
who  are  out  of  hope  of  obtaining  the  object  you 
admire.  You  must  therefore  strive  to  forget  him 
as  fast  as  you  can,  which,  I  should  suppose,  you 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  doing. 

Susan  shook  her  head,  but  said  nothing :  a 
certain  look,  which  Lady  Crowbery  bestowed 
upon  her  fair  cousin,  was  perhaps  not  misinter- 
preted, when  she  corrected  herself  by  saying, — 
I  conclude  I  have  been  blundering  upon  some- 
thing perfectly  absurd,  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  one  talks  without  understanding 
what  one  talks  about.  You  know,  cousin,  I 
have  never  been  in  Susan's  situation  ;  and  as  all 
my  wishes  have  been  constantly  prevented  by 
an  indulgent  father,  I  really  never  felt  what 
could  seriously  be  called  a  disappointment  of 
any  sort :  in  love,  at  least,  I  can  venture  to  say, 
I  am  pretty  secure. 

Don't  be  too  secure,  cried  Lady  Crowbery, 
tapping  her  gently  on  the  cheek  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair. — And  now  the  ladies,  followed  by  Su- 
san May,  entered  the  room,  where  Ezekiel, 
Henry,  and  Goody  May,  were  assembled. 

The  happy  news  was  here  announced,  of  Su- 
san's being  preferred  to  wait  upon  the  person  of 
Miss  Manstock.  This  was  the  height  of  all 
earthly  happiness  that  could  befall  the  mother 
of  Susan  ;  and  if  she  herself  did  not  welcome  it 
with  quite  the  same  transport,  it  was  not  want 
of  value  for  her  young  mistress,  that  damped 
her  joy,  for  all  the  neighbourhood  rung  with 
Isabella's  praise,  and  Sir  Roger  Manstock  was 
universally  beloved  ;  but  there  was  a  pang  at  the 
heart  of  that  fond  girl,  which  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  her  good  fortune  drew  a  sigh  from  her 
breast,  and  directed  her  eyes  towards  Henry 
with  the  most  pensive  expression.  This  glance 
was  not  unnoticed  by  Isabella,  who  followed  it 
in  its  passage  to  the  countenance  of  our  hero, 
which,  being  just  then  overspread  with  a  tender 
blush,  and  charactered  with  the  finest  touches 
that  pity  and  benevolence  could  give  it,  was  per- 
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haps  in  nature  the  most  dangerous  object  that 
a  young  lady,  who  had  so  lately  set  love  at  de- 
fiance, could  encounter  ;  and,  was  I  poetically 
given,  I  should  here  take  occasion  to  introduce 
that  revengeful  deity  taking  aim  from  behind 
the  person  of  my  hero,  like  Teucer  covered  by 
the  shield  of  Ajax^  and  launching  at  the  heart 
of  Isabella  one  of  his  swiftest  and  most  fatal 
arrows.  Certain  it  is,  there  was  some  busy  mes- 
senger or  other,  that  flitted  in  that  moment  on 
his  malicious  errand,  and  whispering  in  her  ear, 
forewarned  her,  that  the  god  of  love  was  not  to 
be  affronted  with  impunity.  The  same,  per- 
haps, or  some  sister  spirit,  equally  bent  upon 
mischief,  threw  an  accident  in  the  way  of  their 
returning  in  the  carriage,  by  taking  off  a  shoe 
from  one  of  the  horses,  and  compelling  the  dri- 
ver to  resort  to  the  blacksmith  for  a  repair  of 
the  damage. 

This  being  reported,  Isabella  quickly  propo- 
sed a  walk  through  the  plantations,  which  her 
lady  cousin  as  quickly  closed  with,  happy  in  the 
excuse  for  taking  her  beloved  Henry  with  her. 
It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  foolish  ser- 
vant assured  his  lady  the  job  would  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  his  evidence  was  instantly  dis- 
missed, and  the  ladies,  adjusting  their  cloaks, 
set  forward  without  listening  to  any  farther  de- 
mur, accompanied  by  our  hero,  blooming  with 
every  modest  grace  that  beauty,  youth,  and  sen- 
sibility, could  unite  to  adorn  him  with. 

When  they  entered  the  plantation  they  were 
secure  from  being  overlooked,  and  then  the  mo- 
ther, whose  heart  yearned  towards  her  new-dis- 
covered treasure,  pretending  to  want  support, 
passed  her  arm  under  his,  and  instinctively 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  giving  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  look  of  unutterable  fondness.  The  action 
was  so  marked  as  not  to  be  misunderstood : 
Henry  felt  it,  and  turned  pale  with  alarm  ;  sei- 
zed with  a  sudden  faintness,  he  seemed  not  less 
in  want  of  support  than  the  lady  herself:  she 
saw  his  change  of  countenance,  she  perceived 
him  tremble  as  she  leant  upon  him,  and  per- 
fectly comprehended  all  the  delicacy  and  distress 
of  his  sensations :  concealment  was  no  longer 
generous,  it  was  no  longer  safe  ;  it  was  now  no 
longer  in  her  power.  He  had  stopped  short  from 
incapacity  to  proceed ;  their  mutual  embarrass- 
ment was  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked  by 
Isabella,  had  she  been  ever  so  industriously  ac- 
commodating ;  but  of  these  arts  she  was  perfect- 
ly ignorant,  and  had  already  run  to  the  assist- 
ance of  her  cousin,  very  naturally  alarmed  at  her 
situation,  and  was  tendering  a  bottle  of  salts  to 
her,  when  that  lady,  in  the  tenderest  tone,  ex- 
claimed, Oh !  my  sweet  friend,  my  beloved  Isa- 
bella, judge  not  unfavourably  of  me  for  the  un- 
common sensibility,  the  strong  emotions,  which 
you  see  me  seized  with :  I  knew  the  parents  of 
this  youth ;  dear  to  me  they  were  as  my  own  life, 
near  as  the  blood  that  flows  from  my  own  heart. 


■ — Here  she  fell  upon  Henry's  neck,  and  in  her 
agony  sobbed  aloud. 

At  this  instant,  the  person  of  the  Viscount 
was  seen  advancing  towards  them  in  the  same 
walk :  there  was  no  farther  time  for  explana- 
tion ;  scarce  a  moment  remained  for  reflection  ; 
Henry  was  bidden  to  retire  with  all  speed  ; 
Lady  Crowbery  struggled  to  compose  herself  for 
the  dreadful  rencontre ;  the  affectionate  Isabella 
was  employed  in  cheering  and  supporting  her  ; 
but  the  interval  was  momentary,  and  my  lord 
at  hand. 

It  was  so  unusual  a  thing  with  him  to  walk 
at  this  hour  of  day,  and  in  this  place,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unlooked  for  than  this 
meeting :  he  had  now  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
confirmation  of  what  had  already  been  reported 
to  him  by  Blachford.  That  gentleman,  enraged 
at  seeing  all  his  designs  upon  Susan  May  tra- 
versed by  the  interference  of  Henry,  and  her  re- 
signation of  Jemima's  service,  had  paid  a  visit 
to  that  disconsolate  dame  within  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes after  our  hero  had  left  her  in  a  state  of 
mind  little  short  of  absolute  frenzy :  inflamed 
as  she  was  to  the  height  with  rage,  indignation, 
and  revenge,  the  flattering  attentions  of  that  in- 
sidious visitor,  whose  gross  appetites  could  bat- 
ten on  a  moor,  gained  thereby  the  knowledge  of 
an  important  discovery,  and  she  the  gratification 
of  a  revengeful  passion,  well  knowing  to  what 
malicious  purposes  he  would  apply  the  secret 
she  had  imparted  to  him. 

The  meeting  between  the  Viscount  and  his 
lady,  from  which  so  many  dreadful  reproaches 
were  expected,  went  off  without  any ;  a  few 
words  in  passing,  and  those  addressed  to  Miss 
Manstock,  were  all  that  occurred  ;  but  Lady 
Crowbery  discovered  enough  in  the  sullenness 
of  his  look  to  awaken  all  her  apprehensions,  nor 
was  she  deceived  in  her  observations  :  My  lord 
pursued  his  way  towards  Justice  Blacliford's,  and 
the  ladies  held  on  their  walk  and  their  discourse 
till  they  arrived  at  the  castle. 

As  soon  as  Henry  had  passed  the  plantation- 
gate  that  opened  upon  the  village-green,  he  was 
again  accosted  by  the  stranger  in  the  horseman's 
coat,  who  told  him  he  had  just  picked  up  a  ring 
in  the  foot-path,  which  he  conceived  had  been 
dropped  there  by  Lady  Crowbery  as  she  passed, 
and  begged  him  to  take  the  charge  of  returning 
it  to  her,  as  he  himself  was  upon  the  wing,  and 
could  not  undertake  the  delivery  of  it  in  person. 

Henry  took  the  ring,  examined  it,  was  con- 
vinced that  it  belonged  to  Lady  Crowbery  ;  and 
recollecting  that  his  former  treatment  of  this 
person,  when  he  broke  in  upon  his  meditations, 
had  been  none  of  the  most  courteous,  he  was 
the  more  desirous  to  make  up  for  it  by  his  civi- 
lity on  this  occasion  :  the  man  seemed  in  that 
style  of  life  as  might  be  complimented  on  his 
honesty,  without  an  affront  to  his  dignity.  The 
ring  was  of  value,  for  it  consisted  of  a  table  dia- 
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mond  set  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  under  which 
was  a  plait  of  hair,  with  the  words  Cecilia  Ada- 
mant,  neatly  engraved  upon  the  back  of  the  set- 
ting. This,  Henry  observed,  being  the  maiden- 
name  of  Lady  Crowbery,  was  a  proof  of  its  be- 
longing to  her,  and  he  therefore  suggested  it  to 
him  as  proper  to  be  delivered  by  his  own  hands, 
the  meanness  of  his  appearance  warranting  to 
add,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  generous  lady 
would  wish  to  make  a  suitable  return  to  the 
finder. 

I  understand  your  kind  hint,  replied  the  man, 
and  am  thankful  to  you  for  it ;  if  her  ladyship 
should  be  pleased  in  ner  bounty  to  take  any  con- 
sideration for  the  finder  of  this  trinket,  be  so  good 
to  tell  her,  it  is  a  poor  man  lately  returned  from 
transportation,  who  will  thankfully  receive  her 
favours  through  your  hands  ;  but  as  I  don't 
think  it  safe  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  Lord 
Crowbery,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  so  I  do  most 
earnestly  conjure  you  not  to  give  the  ring  to  my 
lady  in  his  presence,  nor  to  let  any  intimation 
reach  him  that  may  expose  me  to  be  traced  as 
the  finder  of  it :  for  the  present,  it  will  not  be 
prudent  for  me  to  tarry  here  any  longer ;  some 
time  hence  I  may  call  upon  you  again. 

Some  time  hence,  replied  Henry,  I  may  chance 
not  to  be  found  here ;  but  call  at  that  cottage, 
and  whatever  is  there  deposited  will  be  honest- 
ly delivered  to  you  by  the  good  people  of  the 
house:  you  know  your  own  danger  best,  but  if  re- 
turning from  transportation  constitutes  any  part 
of  it,  I  should  think  you  had  better  have  been 
silent  on  that  head  ;  however,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  I  shall  not  betray  your  trust,  either  in 
one  case  or  the  other. 

Sir,  rejoined  the  stranger,  permit  me  to  say, 
there  is  something  in  your  countenance  that  as- 
sures me  I  might  repose  greater  trusts  than  this 
in  your  keeping  without  hazard  ;  the  good  wo- 
man of  the  cottage  you  pointed  to  has  made  me 
acquainted  with  your  adventures  in  this  place, 
and  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  I  honour 
you  from  my  soul ;  though  I  have  been  a  guilty 
man  in  my  time,  (which  you  will  readily  be- 
lieve, having  told  you  I  am  newly  returned  from 
transportation,)  yet  I  love  virtue,  and  reverence 
brave,  humane,  and  virtuous  persons  like  you  : 
I  have  been  also  told  of  Lady  Crowbery's  gene- 
rosity to  you,  and  I  applaud  her  for  it :  charity 
is  a  lovely  quality,  but  frailty  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  woman  ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  recol- 
lect that  Lady  Crowbery  is  a  wife. 

This  said,  he  hastily  turned  away,  and  before 
our  hero  could  recover  the  surprise  which  a  speech 
so  unexpected  had  thrown  him  into,  the  stran- 
ger was  out  of  sight. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  figurative  Style  is  apt  to  puzzle  a  plain  Un- 
derstanding. 

When  Henry  returned  to  the  cottage,  he  found 
Ezekiel  sitting  with  old  Weevil,  the  miller,  who 
had  come  to  report  the  convalescence  of  his  son  ; 
and  as  he  really  bore  a  grateful  mind  towards 
our  hero,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  congra- 
tulated him  on  the  happy  change  in  his  fortune 
and  appearance  :  he  then  began  to  sound  forth 
the  praises  of  Lady  Crowbery  for  her  charities  ; 
and  when  he  had  run  on  in  this  strain  for  some 
time,  frequently  appealing  to  Henry,  who  made 
no  reply,  he  looked  at  him  with  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise, and  said,  How  is  this,  friend  Henry  ? 
You  say  nothing  all  this  while. 

Our  hero  now  answered,  that  if  he  was  silent 
on  the  subject,  it  was  not  from  want  of  grati- 
tude, but  because  he  knew  that  lady  did  not 
wish  her  good  deeds  to  be  talked  of. 

Heyday  !  cried  Weevil,  what  is  the  value  of 
a  good  deed,  if  the  world  does  not  know  it  ?  For 
my  part,  if  I  do  a  man  a  kind  turn,  I  am  the  first 
to  let  him  hear  of  it ;  for  where  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  doing  it  else  ;  and  how  can  I  expect 
a  return  of  the  same  kindness,  if  I  don't  let  him 
understand  from  whence  it  came  ? — Then  turn- 
ing to  Ezekiel,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  his 
notions,  and  had  exhibited  certain  tokens  that 
they  would  not  pass  unquestioned,  he  demand- 
ed of  him,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  if  he  preach- 
ed such  sort  of  charity  as  that  lady  was  suppo- 
sed to  practise. 

Ezekiel  rose  from  his  seat,  and  drawing  him- 
self up  into  an  erect  posture,  as  his  custom  was 
when  he  debated  any  interesting  point,  Neigh- 
bour Weevil,  he  cried,  you  demand  of  me,  as  a 
preacher,  if  I  recommend  to  my  flock  such  sort 
of  charity  as  this  good  lady  practiseth  ;  and  I 
demand  of  thee,  as  a  Christian,  if  thy  pastor 
hath  never  taught  thee  that  good  lesson,  "  Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth  ?" 

I  hope  I  know  that  without  his  telling,  quoth 
the  miller,  for  surely  no  man  would  put  his  hand 
into  his  neighbour's  sack,  and  be  fool  enough  to 
blazon  his  own  shame ;  I  think  he  would  be  but 
a  silly  fellow,  who  did  not  keep  his  own  counsel 
in  such  a  case;  but  that  any  one  should  be 
ashamed  of  giving  away  their  alms,  and  take  no 
credit  for  what  they  bestow,  seems  to  me  an  un- 
accountable piece  of  business  ;  for  why  should 
I  lay  out  my  money  and  get  nothing  for  it  ? 

And  is  it  nothing,  cried  the  preacher,  eleva- 
ting his  voice,  and  rising  on  his  insteps,  to  pur- 
chase that  divine  sensation,  which  springs  with- 
in the  human  breast  when  we  relieve  the  suf- 
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ferings  of  a  fellow- feature  ?  Is  the  self-appro- 
ving testimony  of  a  good  conscience  nothing 
worth,  unless  echoed  hack  upon  thee  by  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  world  ?  The  eye  of  the  Almighty 
is  upon  the  deeds  of  men,  whether  they  be  good 
or  evil ;  nay,  more  than  that,  it  penetrates  to 
the  heart,  and  discerns  the  motives  and  secret 
springs  which  govern  it.  Is  it  not  enough  for 
man  to  know,  that  He,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will 
reward  us  openly  ?  I  hope,  friend  Weevil,  thou 
art  not  a  man  of  that  pharisaical  kidney,  as  lo- 
veth  greetings  in  the  market-place,  and  delight- 
eth  to  blow  a  trumpet  before  thee  ? 

I  blow  a  trumpet !  replied  the  miller,  some- 
what angrily  ;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
suspecting  me  of  such  mountebank  tricks ;  and 
as  for  greetings  in  the  market-place,  whether  I 
love  'em  or  not,  is  no  matter ;  but  I  have  plenty 
of  them  without  asking  for,  for  I  don't  go  there 
without  my  money ;  they  are  glad  enough  to  greet 
me,  friend  Zekiel,  for  I  am  a  fair  trader,  do  you 
see,  and  neither  blow  trumpet  or  horn  to  call 
customers  about  me,  and  bring  grist  to  my  mill : 
No,  no,  if  they  like  my  dealings,  they  are  wel- 
come ;  if  not,  let  'em  go  elsewhere.  If  the  mill 
were  never  to  go  till  I  blew  a  trumpet,  it  would 
stand  still  to  everlasting  for  me ;  but  I  can't  say 
so  much  for  you,  Doctor,  in  your  way  of  trade ; 
you  may  be  said  to  blow  a  trumpet,  methinks, 
when  you  are  perched  up  in  a  tree,  hooting,  and 
howling,  and  preaching  the  end  of  the  world 
to  a  parcel  of  poor  scared  wretches,  that  are  rea- 
dy, through  fright,  to  hang  themselves  upon 
the  branches  of  it :  this  I  call  blowing  a  trum- 
pet, Master  Zekiel,  added  he,  and  such  a  trum- 
pet it  is,  that,  with  my  good  will,  shall  never 
enter  these  ears  whilst  they  are  fixed  to  my 
head. 

Be  it  so,  scorner,  be  it  so,  replied  the  preach- 
er ;  if  thy  heart  be  hardened  even  to  the  con- 
sistency of  one  of  thine  own  mill-stones,  whose 
misfortune  is  it  but  thine  own  ?  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  also  in  like  case  ;  he  was  hardened  against 
the  warnings  of  the  meek  man,  Moses,  and  what 
was  his  fate  ?  Whelmed  in  the  Red  Sea,  swal- 
lowed up,  drowned,  Gaffer  Weevil,  drowned,  I 
say,  as  thou  perchance  mayst  be,  for  a  judgment, 
in  thine  own  mill-tail ;  which,  God  forbid  !  for 
I  would  rather  wish  thee  to  live  and  to  repent ; 
nay,  hath  not  a  judgment  fallen  upon  thee  al- 
ready, a  terrible  judgment,  from  which  thou  art 
newly  escaped?  and  wilt  thou  not  obey  the 
warning,  as  holy  David  obeyed,  when  the  Lord 
smote  the  son  of  Bathsheba  for  his  sins  ?  Will 
nothing  awaken  thee  but  the  last  trump,  thou 
deaf  adder? 

Here  Ezekiel  Daw  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  place  that  had  lately  been  occupied  by  the 
person  of  Weevil,  and  discovered  nothing  there 
within  his  ken  save  an  old  elbow-chair,  literally 
as  void  of  edification  as  the  deaf  adder;  Miller 
Weevil  having  neither  carried  that  away  with 
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him,  nor  one  single  word  of  instruction,  from 
the  late  expostulatoiy  harangue. 

I  protest,  quoth  Ezekiel,  as  he  looked  about 
for  Weevil,  the  man  hath  disappeared,  and  the  , 
chair  of  the  scorner  is  left  empty  :  Good  hope,  I 
added  he,  sitting  down  in  it  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  not  offend  against  the  Psalmist's  precept, 
by  placing  myself  in  his  stead. 

No  fear  of  that,  said  Henry,  the  words  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense. 

Humph  !  replied  the  preacher,  don't  be  too 
sure  of  that,  young  man ;  it  is  early  day  for 
such  as  thou  art,  to  set  up  for  an  expounder  of 
Holy  Writ. 

I  beg  pardon,  answered  the  youth  ;  if  I  had 
been  aware  there  could  have  been  two  opinions 
in  the  case,  I  should  have  held  back  my  own 
till  I  heard  what  yours  was. 

All  is  well,  rejoined  the  other  ;  I  do  not  re- 
prove thee,  child,  but  for  thy  good ;  I  would 
warn  thee  against  the  example  of  that  froward 
man,  who  hath  newly  departed  in  his  error,  and 
suddenly  disappeared,  whilst  my  eye  was  not 
upon  him  : — A  circumstance  that  could  hardly 
have  happened  to  any  other  person  than  Eze- 
kiel, whose  eye,  like  the  poet's,  had  been  roll- 
ing in  so  fine  a  frenzy,  that  the  miller  and  every 
other  person  about  him  might  have  walked  out 
of  company  at  that  moment  without  his  seeing 
them. 

The  good  man,  who,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, was  only  patient  upon  principle,  had 
been  not  a  little  nettled  at  the  retort  of  the 
trumpet,  which,  being  a  martial  instrument,  had 
sounded  a  note  in  his  ear,  that  had  somewhat 
roused  the  natural  ardour  of  his  spirit ;  a  hint 
which  we  think  fit  to  give  to  the  sagacious  read- 
er, who  might  else  conceive  there  was  hardly 
cause  sufficient  for  the  vivacity  of  his  reproof  to 
our  young  hero,  whose  nature  certainly  was  not 
prone  to  give  offence,  nor  wanting  in  humility  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  we  take  leave  to  add,  that  he 
quietly  submitted  to  a  long  lecture  from  Doctor 
Daw  upon  that  very  virtue,  of  which  it  was 
plain  he  had  a  much  greater  share  by  nature, 
than  his  teacher. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Events  of  this  Life  are  chequered  with  Good 
and  Evil. 

Dame  May  now  returned  to  the  cottage,  ha- 
ving circulated  the  happy  tidings  of  her  daugh- 
ter's promotion,  into  every  house  of  the  village, 
where  she  could  find  an  acquaintance  at  leisure 
to  give  her  the  hearing ;  a'nd  as  we  are  never 
better  disposed  to  rejoice  with  others,  than  when 
we  are  joyful  ourselves ;  so  it  was  with  this  good 
woman,  whose  heart,  though  naturally  apt  to 
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sympathize,  was,  at  this  moment,  in  the  best 
humour  possible,  to  take  a  friendly  share  in 
Henry's  good  fortune  ;  whilst  her  eyes  over- 
flowed with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  him  in  his 
new  apparel,  her  tongue  poured  forth  praises  in 
abundance,  and  blessings  without  stint,  upon 
his  generous  benefactress. 

The  hostile  cabal  assembled  at  Blach ford's, 
were  in  the  meantime  projecting  ways  and 
means  of  revenge  ;  for  Lord  Crowbery  had  join- 
ed them  full  fraught  with  what  he  called  ocular 
demonstration  of  his  lady's  misconduct ;  for, 
though  he  had  observed  a  sullen  silence  when 
he  met  her  in  the  plantation,  nothing  which 
there  passed  had  escaped  his  observation  ;  and 
the  reader  will  recollect  enough  of  her  situation, 
to  acknowledge  it  was  a  very  suspicious  one ; 
the  credit  of  Jemima's  intelligence,  as  reported 
to  him  by  his  friend  Blachford,  was  now  com- 
pletely established,  and  his  mind  prepared  for 
any  measures  of  revenge,  that  could  be  proposed 
to  him  ;  but  as  it  was  his  practice,  in  all  cases 
of  danger,  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  put 
his  proxies  in  the  front,  his  caution  did  not  for- 
sake him  upon  the  meeting  with  his  lady,  and 
he  prudently  forbore  to  waste  any  of  his  noble 
anger  in  words,  not  wishing  either  that  Miss 
Man  stock  should  witness  them,  or  that  Henry 
should  be  called  to  an  altercation  on  the  spot; 
whether  because  he  deemed  him  too  ignoble  for 
his  personal  resentment,  or  too  gallant  to  sub- 
mit to  his  insult,  must  be  left  as  matter  of  opi- 
nion ;  we  do  not  wish  to  have  any  correspond- 
ence with  his  lordship's  private  meditations  ;  as 
to  his  discussions  with  Lady  Crowbery,  he  was 
very  ingenious  in  selecting  proper  times  and 
seasons  for  them.  The  cabal  now  sitting,  con- 
sisted of  Blachford,  Captain  Crowbery  of  the 
marines,  and  Fulford,  an  attorney  ;  gentlemen 
entirely  devoted  to  his  lordship,  and,  the  major 
part  at  least,  not  immoderately  prejudiced  by 
the  secret  dictates  of  justice,  conscience,  or  ho- 
nour. 

The  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  now  collect- 
ed, for  Susan  had  joined  the  party,  but  not  with 
the  same  joyous  spirits  that  her  mother  had 
brought  amongst  them  ;  a  secret  melancholy 
seemed  to  weigh  upon  her  heart,  and  Henry, 
who  well  divined  the  cause,  between  compassion 
for  her,  and  alarm  for  Lady  Crowbery,  found 
ample  occupation  for  his  thoughts  :  as  for  Eze- 
kiel Daw,  the  even  tenor  of  his  spirits  was  not 
apt  to  be  discomposed  either  by  the  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  events  of  this  life. 

One  of  the  first  measures  resolved  upon  by 
the  cabal,  had  been  to  expel  the  tenants  of  the 
cottage  from  their  humble  abode  ;  the  tenement 
belonged  to  Blachford,  and  was  held  at  will.  So 
long  as  he  fostered  any  hopes  of  succeeding  with 
the  daughter,  that  considerate  gentleman  had 
been  a  very  easy  landlord  to  the  mother  ;  but 
now  that  he  saw  his  designs  blasted,  first  by  her 


attachment  to  Henry  ;  and,  secondly,  by  her  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Manstock.  his  charity  cool- 
ed so  fast,  that  he  commissioned  Fulford,  the 
attorney,  not  only  to  warn  her  mother  from  the 
premises,  but  also  to  enforce  payment  of  certain 
arrears  of  rent,  which  he  had  abstained  to  de- 
mand from  motives  above-mentioned  ;  nay,  it 
was  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  poor  widow,  that, 
as  far  as  any  unwitnessed  promise  could  avail, 
he  had  passed  his  word  to  her  for  an  acquittal 
of  the  whole. 

Charged  with  these  instructions,  Fulford  now 
presented  himself  to  the  party  in  the  cottage, 
and  in  proper  terms  of  office  delivered  himself 
of  his  commission.  Goody  May  heard  the  warn- 
ing, and  demand  accompanying  it,  with  horror 
proportioned  to  the  distress  it  menaced  her  with. 
The  bounty  of  Lady  Crowbery,  in  consideration 
of  her  kindness  to  Henry,  had  just  enriched  her 
with  a  sum,  which  this  clemand  so  nearly  invol- 
ved, that  she  felt  herself  in  imagination  even 
poorer  than  she  was  before ;  her  flattering  hopes 
of  peace  and  plenty  vanished  like  a  dream  ;  stript 
by  her  deceitful  creditor  of  all  her  stock  of 
wealth,  and  thrust  out  of  her  cottage,  she  knew 
herself  to  be  excluded  in  effect  from  the  parish, 
where  she  had  long  dwelt  in  the  good  esteem  of 
the  villagers,  and,  by  the  humble  exercise  of  her 
art,  had  hitherto  contrived  to  earn  a  decent 
maintenance.  It  was  a  farther  aggravation  to 
her  sorrows,  that  in  this  distress  her  friend  and 
inmate  Ezekiel  was  to  be  a  sharer ;  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  the  attorney, 
she  saw  no  movements  of  compassion  there ;  she 
then  turned  them  upon  her  friends  assembled 
around  her,  she  drew  no  comfort  from  their 
looks,  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Ezekiel  seeing  this,  put  himself  between  Ful- 
ford and  the  door,  towards  which  he  was  re- 
treating, and  gently  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  in  the  action  of  stopping  him,  with  a 
steady  look  and  solemn  ^one,  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words  : — Mr  Fulford,  you  are  an 
attorney;  and  pity,  though  not  unknown  to 
some  of  your  profession,  is  certainly  no  part  of 
your  business  here  ;  I  shall  not  therefore  trou- 
ble you  by  appealing  to  what  it  is  evident  you 
do  not  possess.  Whether  this  poor  woman  is  at 
this  instant  furnished  with  money  sufficient  to 
discharge  your  demand,  I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  say  ;  I  myself  have  some  little  matter  in  hand, 
which  will  be  forthcoming  at  her  call. 

I  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  cried 
Henry. 

Peace,  young  man,  replied  the  preacher ;  and 
interrupt  me  not ;  this  gentleman's  time  is  too 
precious  to  listen  to  the  modes  we  shall  take  for 
raising  the  sum  he  requires  of  us,  neither  is  his 
nature  likely  to  be  softened  by  any  difficulties 
we  are  put  to  in  providing  it ;  with  your  leave, 
therefore,  Mv  Attorney,  we  shall  desire  you  will 
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signify  to  your  principal,  that  we  do  not  oppose 
ourselves  to  the  power  which  the  law  has  given 
him  over  us,  for  expelling  us  from  his  cottage  ; 
tell  him  we  have  received  his  orders,  and  are 
preparing  to  obey  them,  but  say  withal,  that 
they  have  wrung  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
widow,  and  let  him  prepare  himself  to  answer 
the  appeal  that  is  gone  up  against  him. 

Look  ye,  Mr  Daw,  replied  Fulford,  how  all 
that  may  be  is  another  case,  and  coram  non  no- 
bis,  as  we  say ;  my  commission  extends  no  far- 
ther than  to  the  widow  May  ;  she  is  the  party  I 
am  to  look  to ;  with  respect  to  you,  I  have  no  in- 
structions, and  for  aught  I  know,  you  may  have 
his  worship's  leave  for  remaining  on  the  premi- 
ses. 

How  say  you,  sir  ?  exclaimed  Ezekiel ;  may  I 
have  his  leave  to  abandon  this  poor  widow  ?  I 
will  neither  take  his  leave,  nor  his  example,  for 
auything  so  base  and  dastardly  :  he  shall  never 
teach  me  to  be  cruel  like  himself,  he  shall  never 
seduce  me  to  make  promises  of  protection,  and 
afterwards  revoke  them ;  I  reject  his  favour,  and 
will  persist  in  my  integrity. 

You  know  your  own  business  best,  quoth 
Fulford  ;  I  am  to  look  for  the  rent,  or  distrain 
to  the  amount. 

Name  it,  cried  Henry,  produce  your  bill,  I  am 
prepared  to  discharge  it. 

And  who  are  you,  replied  Fulford,  that  take 
upon  yourself  to  speak  to  a  gentleman  in  so  pe- 
remptory a  style  ? 

I  speak  to  you,  said  Henry,  as  I  should  to 
your  principal. 

Speak  then  to  my  principal,  replied  the  attor- 
ney ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  quitted  the  com- 
pany. 

Before  he  had  gone  many  paces  from  the  door, 
Isabella,  accompanied  by  her  father,  entered  the 
cottage:  Goody  May  had  not  yet  dried  her  tears, 
and  the  cause  of  them  being  inquired  into  by  her 
worthy  visitors,  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  re- 
lating what  had  passed.  Sir  Roger  Manstock, 
whose  heart  was  ever  open  to  a  case  of  pity,  and 
who  well  knew  the  hateful  character  of  Blach- 
ford,  bade  her  be  comforted,  for  that  he  would 
provide  her  with  a  habitation  on  his  own  estate, 
and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  her  daughter, 
where  she  should  be  at  least  as  well  lodged,  and 
better  protected  than  she  was  at  present — As  for 
the  little  matter  of  rent,  added  he,  which  Mr 
Blachford  thinks  fit  to  exact  of  you,  notwith- 
standing his  word  to  the  contrary,  if  one  of  you 
will  step  out  and  call  back  the  attorney,  we  will 
discharge  it  on  the  spot. 

Henry  flew  upon  the  errand,  and  was  at 
Blachford's  door  in  an  instant,  where  that  gen- 
tleman was  then  standing  with  Fulford  at  his 
elbow.  At  the  name  of  Sir  Roger  Manstock  he 
started,  swelled  with  pride  and  passion,  and 
strode  away  with  hasty  steps  to  the  cottage,  or- 
dering the  attorney  to  follow  him. 


Give  me  leave,  said  he,  as  he  set  his  foot 
within  the  door,  to  tell  you,  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock,  that  I  do  not  hold  it  proper  behaviour 
from  one  gentleman  to  another,  to  interfere  be- 
tween me  and  my  tenant,  and  spirit  her  out  of 
my  house  for  the  invidious  purpose  of  casting 
an  odium  upon  my  character,  as  if  I  was  a  ty- 
rant and  persecutor  of  the  poor :  I  would  have 
the  world  to  know  that  I  have  as  much  huma- 
nity as  yourself,  or  any  man  breathing,  and  I 
don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  I  intend  to  go  the  length  of  driving  this 
woman  out  of  her  house  at  any  rate. 

Mr  Blachford,  replied  the  venerable  baronet, 
you  have  put  an  interpretation  upon  my  motives 
so  contrary  to  what  has  ever  governed  my  ac- 
tions, that  I  should  be  warranted  in  making  no 
reply  to  your  invectives  ;  but  I  am  an  old  man, 
pretty  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
little  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  by  anybody 
but  yourself.  If  your  attorney  did  not  warn 
this  poor  widow  from  her  house  by  your  autho- 
rity, I  have  stept  into  a  business  by  a  mistake, 
which  does  not  belong  to  me ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  did,  I  have  as  much  right  to  take  her 
into  my  protection,  as  you  can  have  to  put  her 
out  of  yours,  and  that  protection  I  will  give, 
though  your  persecution  should  extend  to  every 
other  person  under  this  roof. 

Blachford's  dusky  visage  turned  purple  with 
rage,  he  gnawed  his  lip,  knit  his  sooty  brows, 
and  sullenly  replied, — It  is  no  concern  of  mine 
how  many  vagabonds  you  take  into  your  house, 
so  mine  is  clear  of  them. — Upon  the  instant  stept 
forward  our  young  hero,  and  darting  a  look  like 
that  which  our  immortal  bard  bestows  upon  the 
seraph  Abdiel  before  he  encounters  the  grand 
apostate — Now,  said  he,  your  virulence  so  clearly 
points  at  me,  that  I  am  warranted  to  reply  to  you  ; 
and,  first,  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  permit  you  to  lose 
the  respect  due  to  a  venerable  character,  which 
none  but  one  devoid  of  every  manly,  every  vir- 
tuous feeling,  wouldhave  the  baseness  todefame: 
in  the  next  place,  I  have  a  word  for  you  in  answer 
to  the  aspersions  you  have  thrown  out  against 
this  innocent  young  woman,  in  which  you  have 
brought  my  honour  into  question,  and  for  which 
you  ought  to  blush,  knowing  your  own  infamous 
attempts  upon  her  person ;  but  as  your  turpi- 
tude is  such,  that  to  speak  of  it  in  this  presence 
would  be  a  breach  of  decency,  I  desire  you  will 
step  out  with  me,  and  I  will  breathe  one  word 
in  your  ear,  which,  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  you  will  know  how  to  reply  to. 

This  said,  Henry  stept  nimbly  out  of  the  door, 
and  Blachford,  attended  by  his  lawyer,  sullenly 
followed. — In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  cried  Eze- 
kiel, grasping  his  crab-stick,  I  will  also  go  forth. 
— :At  this  moment  Isabella  gave  a  sigh,  and  fell 
back  in  her  chair. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

How  deep  and  secret  are  the  Seeds  of  Love  ! 

As  soon  as  Blachford  was  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  Henry,  who  had  stopped  for  him,  accosted 
him,  and  said,  I  now  repeat  to  you,  that  your 
attempt  upon  Susan  May  was  infamous  ;  and 
that  when  you  told  Lord  Crowbery  that  inno- 
cent girl  had  been  criminal  with  me,  you  told  a 
most  impudent  and  abominable  lie. 

Very  well,  sir,  replied  Blachford,  I  shall  not 
talk  with  you  now :  you  shall  hear  from  me  in 
another  way. 

The  cowardly  bully  slunk  away,  and  Henry 
returned  to  the  cottage,  but  not  till  Ezekiel, 
brandishing  his  crab-stick,  had  marched  up  to 
him,  and  declared,  with  an  observation  little 
short  of  an  oath,  that  if  he  had  turned  out  with 
the  Justice,  he  himself  would  have  undertaken 
for  the  attorney,  and — Grace  of  God,  added  he, 
I  trust  I  should  have  smitten  him  to  the  earth, 
even  thereafter,  as  the  prophet  Samuel  smote 
Agag. 

When  Henry  entered  the  cottage,  he  found 
the  women  anxiously  employed  in  bringing  Isa- 
bella out  of  a  swoon. — Heaven  defend  me,  he 
exclaimed,  what  is  the  matter  ?— Dame  May  had 
dropped  seme  hartshorn  into  water;  Henry  scarce 
knowing  what  he  did,  seized  the  cup,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  lips  of  the  drooping  beauty ;  at 
that  moment  she  opened  her  eyes — And  are  you 
safe  ?  she  said ;  then  took  the  contents  of  the  cup, 
and  presently  revived. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Isabella  was  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  when  Sir  Roger  Manstock  began 
to  express  himself  in  the  kindest  terms  to  Henry, 
he  required  to  know  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Blachford  ;  exhorted  him  very  earnest- 
ly not  to  enter  into  any  quarrel  with  a  man  of 
so  malicious  a  character,  and  very  cordially  in- 
vited him  to  take  refuge  in  Manstock-house,— 
For  I  am  persuaded,  said  he,  that  both  Blach- 
ford, and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  Lord  Growbery 
himself,  will  set  every  engine  at  work,  to  play 
off  some  diabolical  plot  upon  you. 

Indeed,  sir,  said  Isabella,  turning  her  eyes 
upon  him  with  the  tenderest  expression,  you  are 
in  thegreatest  danger  whilst  you  remain  amongst 
them  :  my  dear  father  gives  you  the  best  coun- 
sel, and  you  will  do  well  to  get  out  of  their  way ; 
for  only  think  what  affliction  it  would  give  to 
my  poor  cousin,  if  any  harm  was  to  befall  you. 

She  is  infinitely  good,  replied  Henry,  and  her 
solicitude  gives  some  value  to  a  life,  which,  cir- 
cumstanced as  it  was  a  while  ago,  would  scarce 
have  merited  my  care. 

If  that  be  so,  resumed  Isabella,  I  am  confi- 
dent it  is  her  wish  that  you  should  accept  my 
father's  invitation ;  and,  after  what  I  have  now 


been  a  witness  to,  permit  me  to  say,  it  is  mine 
also. 

You  honour  me  too  much,  replied  he,  and  I 
can  make  no  other  return  to  such  unmerited 
kindness,  than  by  assuring  Sir  Roger  Manstock 
and  yourself,  of  my  unalterable  respect  and  gra- 
titude. 

This  point  being  so  settled,  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet and  his  fair  daughter  took  their  leave  of 
the  good  people,  Sir  Roger  having  shaken  Henry 
very  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  him  of 
a  hearty  welcome  at  Manstock-house.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  castle,  they  found  Lady 
Crowbery  alone,  and  employed  at  her  writing- 
table  ;  their  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  they 
had  called  to  bid  her  farewell.  Sir'  Roger  re- 
lated to  her  all  that  had  been  passing  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  said  so  many  handsome  things  of  Henry , 
both  with  respect  to  his  behaviour,  person,  and 
spirit,  that  whilst  her  heart  trembled  for  his 
safety,  it  overflowed  with  joy  upon  hearing  him 
so  praised. — And  now,  said  the  baronet,  we  must 
think  of  something  for  him  out  of  hand,  for 
there  is  a  deal  of  malice  brewing  against  him  in 
the  hearts  of  this  Blachford  and  his  crew  :  he 
has  a  gallant  spirit ;  I  think  his  turn  seems  to 
lie  towards  the  army. 

It  is  too  clear,  replied  Lady  Crowbery,  what 
dangers  beset  him,  and  with  whom  they  spring : 
that  I  shall  have  my  share  in  them,  I  can  well 
believe  ;  I  expect  no  less,  and  am  preparing  my- 
self to  meet  it.  In  the  meantime,  to  remove  him 
to  some  place  of  safety  seems  the  first  thing 
needful ;  of  his  future  destination  we  may  de- 
cide at  leisure. 

But  my  father,  cried  Isabella,  has  invited  him, 
and  he  is  coming  to  Manstock-house. 

Lady  Crowbery  smiled ;  but  whether  it  was 
from  the  joy  she  took  in  the  intelligence,  or  from 
something  she  observed  in  the  eagerness  of  Isa- 
bella's manner,  or  from  a  mixture  of  causes,  we 
must  leave  to  conjecture  ;  certain  it  is,  that  the 
finest  eyes  in  nature  were  just  then  illuminated 
with  uncommon  vivacity,  and  the  sweetest  coun- 
tenance overspread  with  a  blush,  whose  exqui- 
site carnation  no  art  can  imitate. 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  making  their  af- 
fectionate adieus,  they  parted  ;  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock  and  his  fair  daughter  to  their  own  home, 
and  Lady  Crowbery  resumed  her  pen  ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  our 
readers  will  hereafter  be  acquainted  with. 

We  shall  now  look  back  to  the  cottage,  where 
the  agitation  in  which  we  left  our  friends,  had 
not  yet  subsided-  Ezekiel  was  gone  forth  upon 
the  green,  and  being  there  joined  by  several  of 
his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  was  in  general 
favour,  had  been  giving  them  a  valedictory  ha- 
rangue, with  some  occasional  comments  upon 
Justice  Blachford's  inhumanity  to  the  widow  ; 
that  good  woman,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  had 
not  the  fault  of  keeping  an  idle  tongue,  was  no 
less  busy  in  a  different  quarter ;  and,  perhaps, 
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there  was  not  a  corner  in  the  parish  where  she 
was  not  beloved,  and  the  Justice  abhorred,  so 
that  all  voices  were  loud  in  her  cause ;  even  John 
Jenkins,  a  fellow  of  notorious  levity,  and  the 
obstreperous  cow-boy,  his  brother,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  sufferer s,  and  joined  in  the  cry 
against  their  village- tyrant  with  the  rest. 

Henry  and  Susan  alone  kept  house  ;  he,  pon- 
dering on  a  variety  of  interesting  matters,  she, 
probably,  on  only  one  object,  and  that  before  her 
eyes.  Opportunities  like  the  present  she  had 
little  prospect  of  in  future  ;  her  heart  fluttered, 
her  spirits  wavered  betwixt  hope  and  despair  : 
she  sighed,  and  gently  resting  her  arm  upon  his 
shoulder,-- Alas  !  for  me,  she  cried,  my  happy 
hours  have  been  but  few,  and  they  are  past : 
you'll  think  no  more  of  me  when  this  fine  lady 
occupies  your  heart :  I  see  it  coming  on,  I  see  it 
plainly. 

Impossible  !  he  replied,  my  thoughts  are 
otherwise  employed ;  they  never  can  aspire  so 
high- 

Ah,  Henry  !  resumed  she,  this  is  but  feigned 
humility ;  you've  seen  enough  to  know  that  I  am 
right :  you  and  I  shall  take  no  more  such  walks 
together  as  we  have  done;  you  will  have  a  fairer 
companion  in  your  rambles  through  the  groves 
at  M anstock ;  and  let  me  own,  'tis  fit  you  should : 
I  am  not  worthy  of  you  ;  you  are  in  all  respects 
above  me,  and  it  was  only  in  your  distressed  and 
humble  state,  that  I  aspired  to  think  of  you,  to 
consort  with  you,  and  to  love  you:  if  I  have 
been  too  forward,  and  offended  you,  do  not  re- 
member me  with  contempt,  but  pardon  a  fond 
girl,  that  can  never  cease  to  bear  you  a  devoted 
faithful  heart. 

Susan  never  looked  so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
Henry  as  at  this  moment ;  the  melancholy  tone 
in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  the  modest 
air  accompanying  their  delivery,  her  sighs,  her 
tears,  her  blushes,  touched  him  more  sensibly 
than  all  the  playful  smiles,  that,  in  her  gayer 
moments,  she  had  glanced  upon  him.  Every- 
thing that  his  compassionate  nature  could  sug- 
gest to  console  and  soothe  her,  he  said  and  did 
without  reserve,  for  every  passion  seemed  now 
buried  in  affliction ;  and  as  for  such  caresses  as 
honour  might  allow  of,  he  deemed  it  cruelty  to 
withhold  them. — But  here  let  me  insert  one  cau- 
tion to  my  youthful  readers  how  they  surrender 
themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  that  dangerous 
propensity  called  pity,  which,  if  it  is  not  love 
itself,  is  yet  so  closely  allied  to  it,  that  wherever 
the  interests  of  the  one  can  be  served,  there  is 
no  safety  in  committing  yourselves  to  the  other. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  our  inexperienced 
Plenry  may  serve  for  an  example  ;  seduced  by 
ure  compassion  into  the  office  of  a  comforter, 
e  found  himself  surprised  into  emotions,  which 
it  required  the  strongest  resolution  to  control ; 
and  so  gentle  was  the  current,  so  pleasingly  de- 
ceitful the  gradations,  by  which  he  was  carried 
on  towards  that  gulf,  where  honour  would  have 


been  lost,  that,  had  not  the  recollection  of  his 
late  reproach  to  Blachford  timely  warned  his 
conscience  to  avoid  the  guilt  which  he  had  con- 
demned in  another,  he  had  here  been  over- 
thrown, and  we  must  have  devoted  one  unwill- 
ing page  to  the  lamented  record  of  his  shame  ; 
for  opportunity  courted  him,  beauty  smiled  upon 
him,  love  allured,  and  Susan  whispered  an  in- 
viting challenge  in  his  ear,  that  fairly  set  all 
prudence  at  defiance  ;  in  short,  malicious  For- 
tune seemed  to  have  trepanned  him  into  a  situa- 
tion with  this  tempting  girl,  exactly  of  a  piece 
with  theirs,  to  whose  incontinence  he  owed  his 
birth. 

Then  I  must  marry  you,  was  his  apology  to 
Susan's  rash  proposal. 

I  ask  no  such  sacrifice,  replied  the  damsel. 
This  hospitable  roof  will  fall  upon  my  head. 
Away  with  all  such  scruples,  she  again  replied, 
and  pressed  him  in  her  arms. 

'Tis  a  hard  struggle  !  he  exclaimed.  But,  by 
the  Power  that  guards  me,  I  will  never  be  a 
Blachford  ! — With  these  words  he  sprung  from 
her  embrace :  the  snares  of  love,  that  had  so 
nearly  closed  upon  him,  gave  way,  and  burst  at 
once ;  the  vanquished  passions  fled,  and  Virtue 
put  her  wreath  of  triumph  on  his  brow  ! 

A  momentary  glance  of  anger  darted  from  the 
eyes  of  Susan,  as  she  exclaimed,  Heavens  !  can 
you  use  me  thus  ? — But  it  was  only  a  glance  ; 
resentment  had  no  lasting  tenure  in  her  breast ; 
her  heart,  though  liable  to  be  surprised  by  love, 
was  not  surrendered  to  dishonour.  She  rallied 
her  disordered  thoughts,  looked  back  upon  the 
past  with  conscious  self-reproach  for  her  own 
desperation,  and,  covered  with  confusion,  hid 
her  face. 


CHAP.  XX. 

A  Funeral  Oration  out  of  Place. 

In  the  council  that  sat  upon  the  fate  of  Henry, 
there  were  as  many  opinions  as  there  were  mem- 
bers. Fulford,  who  looked  for  no  resources  but 
what  were  to  be  found  in  his  own  profession,  re- 
commended the  ejectment ;  and  of  this  we  have 
already  seen  the  result,  which  certainly  was  not 
very  flattering  to  the  projector. 

Captain  Crowbery,  whose  ideas,  like  those  of 
Fulford,  were  of  the  professional  sort,  was  for 
bolder  measures,  and  undertook,  through  his 
interest  with  a  friend  who  commanded  a  press- 
gang  then  upon  the  coast,  to  take  our  hero  off, 
unknown  to  all  his  friends,  and  ship  him  in  a 
tender.  This  proposal,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  legal  proceeding  before  mentioned,  nor 
involve  any  one  of  the  junto  either  in  difficulties 
or  dangers,  was  universally  approved  of,  and 
had,  in  fact,  every  merit  that  a  revengeful  plot 
could  boast  of.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  nem* 
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con.,  that  the  Captain  should  set  forth  in  search 
of  his  friend,  and  concert  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  secretly  and  securely  ;  Lord 
Crowbery  enjoying,  by  anticipation,  the  agonies 
of  his  lady,  when  her  favourite  should  disappear 
on  a  sudden,  and  no  one  could  account  for  it. 

But  Blachford,  whose  nature,  though  by  no 
means  brave,  was  bloody  and  revengeful,  and 
whose  pride  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  spi- 
rited retort  which  Henry  had  cast  in  his  teeth, 
had  an  underplot  of  his  own,  which,  for  good 
reasons,  he  withheld  from  his  assessors,  con- 
scious that  it  would  neither  tally  with  the  legal 
notions  of  the  attorney,  nor  probably  suit  the 
more  martial  spirit  of  the  Captain  ;  nay,  he  had 
his  doubts,  if  even  my  lord  would  be  fond  of 
giving  countenance  to  it ;  for  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  assassinate  Henry,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  knock  him  down  in  the  dark,  and 
leave  him  to  his  chance  for  life  or  death,  when 
he  had  done  with  him. 

Blachford,  in  his  chair  of  justice,  could  ex- 
patiate, as  we  have  seen,  with  all  due  solemnity 
upon  the  heinous  crime  of  murder  ;  but  Blach- 
ford, in  his  private  character,  was  the  very  man 
in  the  world  to  project  the  perpetration,  though 
not  just  the  person  to  undertake  the  hazard  of 
executing  such  an  act.  He  was  provided  with 
a  confidential  servant,  whom  Nature  seemed  to 
have  qualified  for  these  purposes,  with  the  most 
absolute  insensibility,  both  of  danger  and  hu- 
manity. This  adroit  personage,  by  name  Law- 
rence O'Rourke,  whose  origin  was  to  be  sought 
in  the  west  of  Connaught,  had  been  taken  into 
Blachford's  service,  when  he  first  commenced 
planter  in  Jamaica ;  and  so  faithfully  had  he 
ministered  to  the  cruelties  of  his  master,  that  it 
was  generally  thought  most  of  the  memorable 
acts  were  done  by  his  hands,  for  which  that 
gentleman  became  distinguished  in  those  parts 
by  the  title  of  Bloody  Bob  Blachford. 

The  moon  was  at  this  time  commodiously  in 
her  last  quarter  :  Lord  Crowbery  had  signified 
his  intention  of  summoning  Henry  to  the  castle 
that  evening,  and  it  occurred  to  Blachford  that 
the  opportunity  was  favourable  for  way-laying 
him  on  his  return  through  the  grove,  where  Lar- 
ry O'Rourke  undertook  to  post  himself,  armed 
with  a  stout  bludgeon,  in  the  use  and  exercise 
of  which  he  was  very  expert. 

In  the  meantime,  Ezekiel  and  Goody  May, 
having  in  their  different  quarters  disseminated 
the  story  of  Blachford's  employing  his  attorney 
to  eject  them  from  their  cottage,  through  the 
whole  village,  the  indignation  became  general, 
and  some  of  the  younger  people  began  to  employ 
themselves  in  the  making  and  erecting  of  a  very 
stately  gibbet,  in  the  centre  of  the  Green,  and 
in  full  view  from  the  windows  of  his  worship's 
mansion,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  that  ve- 
nerable magistrate  by  proxy  on  the  spot.  This 
proxy,  which  was  a  very  reasonable  likeness  of 


its  principal,  was  seated  in  a  tumbril,  with  its 
arms  tied  behind  it  in  a  very  orthodox  manner, 
and  seemed  only  to  wait  the  prayers  of  some 
charitable  person,  before  it  received  the  word  of 
command  for  being  hoisted  up  to  the  place  of 
its  execution.  In  this  awful  interim  it  occurred 
to  the  ingenious  projectors  of  this  moral  ma- 
chinery, that  if  Doctor  Daw  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  it  his  passport  to  the  other  world, 
they  might  launch  it  off  with  becoming  grace, 
and  the  spectators  be  edified  by  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  Eze- 
kiel had  just  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  last 
pipe,  when  the  noise  and  hubbub  on  the  Green 
called  him  forth.  No  sooner  had  the  figure  in 
the  tumbril  crossed  his  optic  nerves  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  twilight,  than  those  aforesaid 
nerves  suggested  to  his  sensorium  an  idea,  that 
the  enraged  mob  were  actually  about  to  execute 
a  living  man,  without  judge  or  jury.  Horror- 
struck  at  the  sight,  he  rushed  amongst  them, 
vociferating  by  the  way,  For  the  Lord's  sake, 
neighbours !  what  are  you  about?  Are  you  mad  ? 
Are  you  going  to  commit  murder  ? 

No,  no,  cried  one  of  the  throng,  we  are  only 
gibbetting  the  squire  for  turning  you  and  Goody 
May  out  of  doors. 

Od's  my  life  !  cried  Ezekiel,  coming  nearer  to 
the  figure,  and  discovering  something  like  a  hu- 
man face,  with  an  enormous  pair  of  black  eye- 
brows, I  protest  to  truth  it  did  deceive  me: 
Never  trust  me  if  it  is  not  a  striking  likeness  of 
that  unworthy  person,  who  has  turned  the  wi- 
dow from  his  door,  and  assailed  the  chastity  of 
her  daughter :  would  to  Heaven  the  original 
were  as  harmless  as  the  copy  !  Oh,  thou  monster 
of  uncleanness  !  (for  now  the  spirit  had  taken 
hold  of  him,  and  he  had  again  forgot  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  dumb  image,)  Oh,  thou 
idolatrous  worshipper  of  filthy  Belial !  outcast 
from  grace,  and  given  up  to  work  all  manner  of 
whoredoms  and  abominations  in  the  land ;  just- 
ly art  thou  cut  off  in  thy  sins,  thou  he-goat  of 
the  flock  of  Beelzebub !  Have  you  eyes,  ye  look- 
ers-on, and  can  you  see  the  fate  of  this  unholy 
one  without  trembling  ?  Have  you  ears,  and  can 
you  hear  me  and  not  mark  ?  Hearts  have  you, 
ye  obdurate  sinners !  and  will  you  not  under- 
stand how  terrible  is  the  latter  end  of  the  wick- 
ed? Let  him  that  coveteth  his  neighbour's  daugh- 
ter take  warning  by  this  wretch's  fate  !  What  is 
the  lust  of  the  eye  ?  a  snare  :  What  the  evil  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  ?  a  serpent  in  your  bosom  : 
What  the  war  of  the  members  provoking  to  un- 
cleanness ?  a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion.  Maid- 
ens !  (if  there  be  any  here  that  answer  to  that 
name,)  remember  that  the  chastity  of  a  damsel 
is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  flower ;  the  sun 
shineth  wantonly  upon  it,  and  it  is  gone :  Keep 
yourselves  in  the  shade  ;  let  your  concealment 
be  your  safe-guard  ;  ye  arc  then  only  secure 
when  no  one  can  approach  you  :  Handle  not  the 
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asp,  for  it  will  sting  you  ;  put  not  your  hand  to 
the  cockatrice's  nest,  for  there  is  poison  in  the 
tooth  of  it,  and  it  hath  the  bite  of  mortal  death. 

Whilst  these  words  were  upon  his  lips,  Eze- 
kiel, to  his  utter  astonishment,  beheld  the  figure 
slowly  ascend  out  of  the  cart ;  and  by  the  ope- 
ration of  a  rope  and  pully,  (of  neither  of  which, 
good  man  !  he  had  taken  any  account,  being  then 
warmly  engaged  with  the  cockatrice,)  mount 
into  the  air,  suspended  by  the  neck  from  the 
cross-bar  of  the  gibbet.  He  cast  his  eyes  up- 
wards with  pity  and  amaze,  and  piously  ejacu- 
lated, in  the  charity  of  his  heart,  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  thy  soul  ! 

Amen  !  echoed  John  Jenkins,  who  performed 
the  office  of  hangman,  and  at  the  same  time  run 
the  vice-justice  up  by  the  pully.  John  was  the 
idlest  fellow  in  the  parish,  and  most  in  the  ill 
graces  of  Doctor  Daw,  for  the  looseness  of  his 
morals. — Here  he  goes  to  the  devil  in  a  whiff, 
quoth  Jenkins. 

Art  thou  so  familiar  with  the  devil,  said  Eze- 
kiel,  as  to  know  whom  he  will  take,  and  whom 
he  will  spare  ?  Have  a  care  of  one,  John  Jen- 
kins and  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  upon  thy 
neighbours. — John  was  too  busy  to  enter  into 
argument,  so  Ezekiel  had  the  last  word,  and 
turned  aside  towards  the  cottage. 

The  mob,  under  the  conduct  of  General  Jen- 
kins the  hangman,  marched  in  array  to  Dame 
May's  cottage,  and  having  drawn  up  before  the 
door,  Jenkins  being  deputed  as  spokesman,  an- 
nounced himself,  and  was  admitted. — By  your 
leave,  Dame  May,  quoth  the  orator,  we  mean 
you  no  offence  ;  but  being,  as  you  do  see,  your 
friends  and  neighbours,  we  come  to  cheer  you  a 
bit  in  your  affliction,  by  telling  you,  for  your 
comfort,  we  have  gibbetted  the  Justice  upon  the 
Green ;  and  if  we  had  treated  him  as  such  a 
hard-hearted  fellow  deserves,  we  should  have 
pulled  his  house  stick  and  stone  down  to  the 
ground  ;  so  there's  the  right  o'  the  matter.  As 
for  thee,  Henry,  give  me  thy  hand,  my  brave 
lad !  I  will  stand  by  the  man  that  will  stand  by 
a  woman  as  long  as  I  have  life,  dammeej — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Doctor,  for  swearing ;  but  when  a 
man's  heart  is  right,  look  ye,  what  he  says  goes 
for  nothing ;  as  for  a  few  hasty  words,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  there'll  be  no  account  taken  of  them. 

I  hope  so  too,  quoth  Ezekiel,  in  an  under 
tone. 

Dame  May  returned  her  thanks  ;  Henry 
shook  the  orator  by  the  hand ;  and  the  mob,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  adjourned  to  the  alehouse. 


CHAP.  X. 

The  trampled  Worm  will  turn. 

The  news  of  the  gibbetting  flew  to  Blach- 
ford's  ears  by  one  of  the  nimblest  couriers  Fame 


had  in  her  service ;  it  made  him  furious,  and 
as  he  laid  it  all  to  Henry's  account,  it  rendered 
him  as  hungry  for  his  prey  as  a  hyaena. 

The  haughty  peer,  now  seated  in  his  castle, 
and  encompassed  by  his  myrmidons,  dispatch- 
ed a  servant  with  his  summons  for  Henry  to  at- 
tend upon  him.  What  particular  purpose  he 
meant  to  effect  by  this,  does  not  clearly  appear, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  Blachford  was  the  mover 
of  it,  with  the  view  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
upon  the  youth  by  the  hands  of  O'Rourke,  on 
his  return  from  the  conference. 

The  messenger  being  dispatched  for  Henry,, 
order  was  given  by  the  peer,  that  his  lady  should 
come  to  him. "  Blachford  and  the  attorney  there- 
upon took  the  hint  to  retire,  and  her  ladyship 
having  obeyed  the  call,  was  welcomed  in  man- 
ner following  : — So,  madam,  you  are  come  ;  be 
pleased  to  take  your  seat,  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  What  are  the  motives,  I  would 
fain  know,  for  your  late  visits  to  my  apothecary 
in  the  village  ?  I  did  not  know  you  was  out  of 
health,  or,  if  you  are,  methinks  it  is  his  duty  to 
attend  upon  you. 

But  he  is  confined  to  his  chamber,  my  lord. 

So  ought  you  to  be,  my  lady,  and  so  shall  you 
be,  if  you  have  no  more  regard  for  my  honour 
and  your  own  dignity,  than  to  be  seen  gossip- 
ing and  caballing  in  beggarly  cottages,  with  va- 
gabonds and  strumpets,  for  purposes  I  blush  to 
name. 

What  strumpets  and  what  vagabonds,  replied 
the  lady,  do  you  charge  me  of  caballing  with  ? 
and  what  purposes  have  I  ever  had  in  hand, 
which  you,  my  lord,  should  blush  to  name  ? 
Declare  them. 

Declare  to  me,  first,  if  you  can,  who  that 
young  fellow  is,  you  have  been  graciously  plea- 
sed to  furnish  with  clothes  and  money,  and  pick 
up  out  of  the  dirt, — a  beggarly  vagrant !  for  the 
worthy  purpose,  amongst  others  that  shall  be 
nameless,  of  insulting  my  friend  Mr  Blachford 
in  the  most  public  and  daring  manner,  for  which 
he  shall  be  made  an  example  of  my  vengeance, 
be  assured,  though  your  folly,  Lady  Crowbery, 
(to  say  no  worse  of  it,)  should  be  exposed 
thereby  to  all  the  world.  Who  is  this  fellow,  I 
demand  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  What  is  his  bu- 
siness here  ?  What  are  the  mighty  charms  you 
can  discover  in  the  embraces  of  a  beggar  ?  what 
the  sense  of  your  own  honour,  that  you  should 
fall  into  his  arms,  as  these  eyes  have  witnessed  ? 
And  have  you  not  repeatedly  done  this  ?  Can 
you  deny  the  charge  ?  and  what  excuse  are  you 
provided  with  to  offer  to  a  husband,  who  will  not 
tamely  suffer  such  unparalleled  disgrace  ? 

The  vehemence  with  which  all  this  was  ut- 
tered, the  variety  of  questions  it  contained,  her 
unwillingness  to  answer  some,  and  her  incapa- 
city of  accounting  for  others,  (for  she  was  not 
yet  informed  of  Blachford's  late  affair,)  so  to- 
tally overpowered  the  tender  and  maternal  feel- 
ings of  Lady  Crowbery,  that,  unable  to  collect 
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her  thoughts,  she  remained  silent  and  without 
an  answer. 

After  some  little  pause,  regarding  her  with  a 
look  of  anger  and  contempt,  he  exclaimed — 'Tis 
well,  madam,  'tis  very  well !  I  take  your  silence 
for  confession,  and  your  tears  for  tokens  of  your 
shame.  I  now  tell  you  that  I  have  sent  for  your 
fellow  hither :  I  would  fain  see  this  favoured 
rival,  whom  you  have  singled  out  to  disgrace 
me.  Was  he  worthy  the  resentment  of  a  gentle- 
man, I  would  not  part  from  him  till  the  life  of 
one  of  us  was  sacrificed  to  honour :  but  being 
what  he  is,  the  lowest,  basest,  vilest  of  man- 
kind, fitter  chastisement  shall  be  provided  for 
him. 

Hold,  my  lord !  she  now  exclaimed,  resuming 
on  the  sudden  a  composed  and  energetic  tone  of 
voice — Hold,  my  Lord  Crowbery,  nor  drive  me 
quite  to  desperation  by  your  ferocious  menaces 
and  false  unfounded  glances  at  my  reputation, 
which  defies  your  charge.  If  you  demand  to 
know  why  I  have  reached  out  the  hand  of  cha- 
rity to  this  young  man,  whom  you  arraign  so 
cruelly,  it  is  because  my  heart  hath  feeling  for 
the  unfortunate,  when  undeservedly  oppressed, 
for  the  stranger  and  the  friendless,  for  the  be- 
nevolent, the  brave,  the  generous  preserver  of 
another's  life,  for  which  he  had  nearly  sacri- 
ficed his  own — in  one  word,  for  the  relict  of  a 
dear  departed  friend,  the  last  bequest  of  Rat- 
cliffe,  a  foundling  dropped  at  his  door,  and  adopt- 
ed by  his  charity.  You  have  sent  for  him,  you 
say ;  you  will  then  see  him,  hear  him,  question 
him,  and,  if  you  have  a  heart,  approve,  admire. 

This  to  my  face  !  he  cried,  in  a  transport  of 
rage ;  this  to  my  face !  By  Heaven,  I'll  not  en- 
dure it ;  I'll  not  live  with  you ;  I'll  not  cohabit 
with  a  woman  as  my  wife,  who  dares  to  uphold 
and  praise  her  paramour  to  my  very  face. 

My  paramour  do  you  call  him  ?  Alas,  how 
widely  do  you  mistake  ! 

Here  she  dropped  her  voice,  and  accompanied 
these  few  words  with  an  action  and  motion  of 
the  head,  so  mournful,  as  seemed  to  strengthen 
his  suspicions,  rather  than  allay  them,  for  he 
now  grew  louder  in  reproach,  and  with  an  oath 
denounced  determined  separation. 

Be  it  so,  she  replied ;  acquitted  by  my  own 
conscience,  I  shall  patiently  submit  to  what  you 
threaten,  and  will  appeal  to  time  and  heaven's 
good  pleasure  for  the  rest :  only  this  I  tell  you, 
and  accept  it  from  me  as  a  salutary  caution,  be- 
ware how  you  insult  too  far,  a  brave,  though 
temperate  spirit. 

This  said,  a  servant  announced  the  arrival  of 
our  hero. 

Already!  cried  my  lord,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. — 
What  struck  upon  his  mind  at  that  particular 
moment,  to  discompose  him,  is  more  than  we 
pretend  to  account  for ;  discomposed  he  certain^ 
ly  was,  till  recollecting  that  some  order  must  be 
given  to  the  servant,  who  was  attending  for  that 
purpose,  he  cried  out — Let  the  fellow  wait,-— 


After  a  pause,  turning  a  severe  look  upon  his 
lady,  he  said — I  shall  exact  from  you,  madam, 
your  most  solemn  promise  never  to  see  or  com- 
municate with  this  fellow  more. 

I  have  told  you,  she  replied,  who  and  what 
this  fellow,  as  you  call  him,  is,  and  I  should  be  a 
hypocrite  to  say  I  will  not  fulfil  a  trust  of  the 
most  sacred  sort  that  friendship  can  bequeathe : 
but  why  need  you  exact,  or  I  make  any  promises, 
when  you  are  determined  on  a  separation,  that 
will  release  me  from  your  authority,  and  leave 
me  to  account  to  conscience  only  for  the  recti- 
tude of  my  conduct  ? 

But  you  are  not  yet  in  that  happy  state  of 
freedom,  he  cried,  and  I  will  be  obeyed ! — To 
this  no  answer  was  returned. 

He  started  hastily  from  his  seat,  walked  a  turn 
or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then,  in  a 
sullen  tone,  said, — Perhaps  you  expect  to  see 
your  favourite  triumph  in  his  insolence ;  you'll 
be  mistaken :  please  to  leave  the  room. 

Willingly,  she  replied,  and  from  this  moment 
I  regard  it  as  my  dismission. 

Her  firmness  staggered  him  ;  he  would  have 
called  her  back,  but  pride  withheld  him  :  sus- 
picious that  his  lady  in  her  present  temper  might, 
in  defiance  of  his  orders,  attempt  an  interview 
with  the  youth  in  waiting,  he  rung  the  bell  with 
vehemence,  and  called  for  his  attendance  on  the 
instant. 

Henry  made  his  entrance,  bowing  respectfully 
to  the  peer,  who,  seated  with  all  due  state,  from 
which  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  relax, 
eyed  him  over  from  heel  to  head,  with  that 
haughty  air  of  contempt,  which  is  now  so  rarely 
seen,  except  in  our  tyrants  on  the  stage. 

A  string  of  interrogatories,  somewhat  in  the 
inquisitorial  style,  were  the  first  salutations 
Henry  received  from  the  noble  personage  ;  his 
answers  to  these,  though  not  always  satisfactory 
to  the  point  of  information,  were  respectfully 
and  modestly  conveyed. 

I  find,  resumed  his  lordship,  you  are  here 
without  occupation  or  employ,  idling  about  my 
parish,  consorting  with  a  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  cottagers ;  caballing  with 
the  rabble  of  the  village,  and  stirring  them  up 
to  very  infamous  attacks  upon  a  respectable  ma- 
gistrate, my  friend  and  neighbour  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  would  have  you  know,  that  I  shall  con- 
sider you  as  a  person  of  a  very  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  pass  you  off  as  a  vagrant,  unless  you 
instantly  decamp. 

My  lord,  replied  the  youth,  if  I  offend  against 
the  laws  of  my  country,  by  being  poor,  and 
without  employ,  I  must  patiently  submit  to  all 
the  consequences  I  may  incur  by  your  enforcing 
them  against  me ;  but  if  I  have  committed  no 
offence,  have  behaved  myself  peaceably,  and  in 
one  instance,  suffer  me  to  say,  profitably  to  an 
individual  of  your  lordship's  parish,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  think  how  I  can  be  represented  to  you  as 
a  dangerous  and  suspected  character :  neverthe- 
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less,  if  my  abiding  any  longer  on  your  lordship  s 
soil  may  give  you  offence,  I  shall  not  oppose 
myself  to  your  displeasure,  but  depart. 

Do  so  then,  without  delay,  said  the  peer,  and 
begone  ;  but  first  tell  me  what  charities  you  have 
received  from  my  wife,  for  what  services,  and  to 
what  amount  ?  _  , 

My  lord,  I  have  done  no  services  to  Lady 
Crowbery;  nor  am  at  liberty  to  answer  to  the 
other  points  on  which  you  question  me. 

What,  sir  !  do  you  receive  money  from  my 
wife,  and  refuse  to  satisfy  me,  when  I  demand 
how  much  ? 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  decline  any- 
thing your  lordship  wishes  to  be  informed  of 
from  me  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  must  desire  to 
be  excused. 

You  have  been  cautioned,  I  perceive  ;  but  do 
you  affect  honour  ? 

That  requires  no  answer,  my  lord. 

Why,  in  truth,  the  question  is  rather  super- 
fluous. 

I  treat  it  as  such  ;  for  honour  is  as  inherent 
in  my  person,  as  it  is  hereditary  in  your  lord- 
ship's ;  I  do  not  therefore  take  your  lordship's 
words  as  conveying  any  doubt  of  my  preserving 
that  part,  at  least,  of  my  natural  character,  which 
misfortune  cannot  rob  me  of,  and  which,  permit 
me  to  add,  does  not  suffer  me  to  put  up  with  a 
determined  insult  from  any  man. 

Upon  my  word,  sir,  replied  Lord  Crowbery, 
somewhat  relaxing  from  the  stateliness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  acrimony  of  his  tone,  you  talk 
a  high  language,  considering  what  you  are  ;  and 
I  believe  it  was  somewhat  in  this  style  that  you 
deported  yourself  with  Mr  Blachford. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord,  it  was  in  a  very  different 
manner  I  found  myself  compelled  to  address  Mr 
Blachford  :  he  had  defamed  the  character  of  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  took  the  basest  means 
to  seduce  •  and,  as  he  had  falsely  charged  me 
with  the  very  crime  he  himself  had  attempted  to 
commit,  I  simply  told  him,  that  his  attack  on 
Susan  May  was  infamous,  and  his  report  of  me 
an  impudent  and  abominable  lie.  That  gentle- 
man, I  dare  say,  very  distinctly  heard  the  words; 
if  not,  I  am  very  ready  to  repeat  them. 

Not  in  my  hearing  ;  I  desire  no  such  famili- 
arity ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  made  a  party  in  Mr 
Blachford's  quarrels. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
you  stated  my  behaviour  to  that  gentleman  as 
matter  of  charge  :  in  my  own  vindication,  there- 
fore, I  was  led  to  tell  you  of  what  sort  his  beha- 
viour was  to  me,  and,  in  accounting  for  my  words, 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  causes  that  pro- 
voked them.  I  trust  your  lordship  thinks  I  have 
not  failed  in  my  respect  to  you,  by  answering  in 
my  own  defence. 

You  have  m  right  over  my  thoughts— them 
I  shall  keep  to  myself ;  there  are  deeper  thoughts 
in  my  mind  than  I  shall  see  fit  at  present  to  pro- 
duce. 


Then,  my  lord,  I  am  to  presume  you  never 
will  produce  them,  against  me  at  least ;  for  I 
am  here  present  on  your  own  summons,  stand- 
ing before  you  like  a  culprit  at  the  bar,  to  hear 
and  to  answer  everything  you  can  urge  against 
me ;  I  therefore  humbly  beg  leave  to  know  from 
yourself  whether  I  am  clear  of  all  you  have  to 
charge  me  with  ? 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  sir,  re- 
plied my  lord ;  you  may  retire  when  you  please. 

I  understand  you,  my  lord,  cried  Henry  ;  you 
have  restored  to  me  my  character,  and  1  will 
take  care  so  to  guard  it,  that  no  man  shall  tra- 
duce it  with  impunity. 

CHAP.  XI. 

A  Blow  well  placed  in  the  dark  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  Greek  Proverb,  Blach- 
ford shears  a  Lion. 

As  Henry  passed  through  the  hall,  after  his 
conference  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  he 
was  met  by  Lady  Crowbery,  who  hastily  put  a 
packet  into  his  hand,  conjuring  him  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  keep  secret  the  contents. — In  that  pa- 
per, she  said,  you  will  see  the  mystery  of  your 
birth  revealed.  Betake  yourself  to  my  uncle 
Manstock  without  delay ;  and  Heaven  in  its 
mercy  protect  and  guard  you  ! 

Henry,  almost  overpowered  with  joyful  sur- 
prise at  hearing  what  that  paper  was  to  disclose, 
took  it  with  all  the  rapture  and  devotion  which 
its  interesting  contents  excited,  and  carefully  se- 
cured it  in  his  pocket.  He  had  yet  sufficient  re- 
collection left  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  return- 
ing the  ring  to  Lady  Crowbery,  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  and  tied  ;  at  the  same  time  he  briefly  re- 
cited what  had  been  said  to  him  by  the  man  who 
found  it.  Lady  Crowbery  seemed  a  good  deal 
surprised,  and  denied  having  missed  any  one  of 
her  rings  ;  however,  as  the  time  was  pressing, 
and  the  danger  of  being  discovered  instant,  she 
took  it  from  him,  and,  again  bidding  him  tender- 
ly farewell,  hastened  away. 

There  were  two  roads  to  the  village ;  the  short- 
est by  a  foot-path  through  the  plantation,  which 
was  close,  and  now  dark,  the  other  was  the  com- 
mon coach-road  through  the  park,  open  and  se- 
cure from  ambuscade.  As  Henry  came  out  from 
the  hall-door,  he  found  old  Weevil  the  miller 
waiting  in  the  court-yard  :  he  had  been  to  the 
house  with  flour,  and  had  been  chatting  as  usual 
with  the  servants ;  he  understood  from  them, 
that  Henry  was  under  examination  with  my  lord, 
and,  having  noticed  O'Rourke  prowling  about 
the  plantations  with  his  bludgeon  in  his  hand,  en- 
tertained some  suspicions  of  a  plot  upon  Henry, 
and  was  determined  to  accompany  him  home,  and 
persuaded  him  to  take  the  open  road  through  the 
park. 

This  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty  on  the  part 
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of  the  friendly  miller,  for  Henry's  eagerness  to 
open  the  important  packet  made  him  very  adverse 
to  any  proposal  that  prolonged  the  time.  The 
point,  however,  was  carried ;  and  he,  accompa- 
nied by  Weevil,  arrived  safe  at  the  widow's,  whilst 
Larry  O'Rourke  laid  close  in  his  ambush  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grove,  where  was  a  little  foot-bridge 
that  led  over  a  narrow  stream  thickly  shaded 
with  alders. 

When  a  much  longer  period  of  time  had  elap- 
sed than  would  have  served  to  carry  Plenry 
through  the  grove,  Blachford,  who  calculated 
minutes,  with  some  anxiety  set  out  from  the 
Viscount's  upon  the  scout,  and  took  his  way  se- 
cretly and  solitarily  down  the  plantation-walk. 
As  he  approached  the  spot  where  the  attack  was 
to  be  made,  he  stopped  and  listened ;  all  was  si- 
lence :  he  took  counsel  with  his  own  thoughts, 
and,  concluding  the  business  was  done,  advanced, 
nothing  doubting,  till  he  had  one  foot  upon  the 
bridge,  when,  as  if  fortune  had  in  that  instant 
recovered  her  eye-sight,  and  bestowed  the  blud- 
geon with  strict  retaliation  upon  its  proper  own- 
er, Larry  O'Rourke,  supposing  he  had  now  made 
sure  of  his  victim,  took  aim  with  such  success, 
and  dealt  his  blow  with  so  hearty  a  good- will 
upon  the  pericranium  of  the  magistrate,  that 
Blachford,  having  uttered  one  horrid  yell,  as  his 
heels  flew  from  under  him,  instantly  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  muddy  naiads  of  the  brook. 

The  George  and  Dragon  alehouse,  where  the 
party  was  carousing  who  had  performed  the  ce- 
remony of  the  gibbet,  was  so  near  to  the  scene 
cf  action,  thatBlachford's  yell  was  most  distinct- 
ly heard  by  the  persons  there  assembled,  who 
immediately  turned outupon  thealarm.  Amongst 
the  first  of  these  was  John  Jenkins  the  hangman, 
who  found  Larry  O'Rourke  employed  in  drag- 
ging the  Justice  out  of  the  water ;  for  he  had 
now,  though  somewhat  of  the  latest,  discovered 
a  small  mistake  as  to  heads,  but,  in  point  of  ex- 
ecution, no  fault  could  be  found  with  his  work, 
which  seemed  to  be  effectually  done,  as  the  blow 
had  taken  place  just  above  the  temple,  and  the 
bludgeon  was  loaded  with  lead.  John  Jenkins, 
being  somewhat  more  than  elevated  with  his 
evening's  festivity,  was  for  leaving  the  Justice 
to  his  fate,  making  use  of  the  trite  proverb,  that 
the  man  who  was  born  to  be  hanged,  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  drowned ;  but  the  soberer  part  of 
the  company,  who  saw  farther  into  the  case  than 
John  did,  lent  their  hands  to  the  work,  and  as- 
sisted in  dragging  Blachford  out  of  the  brook, 


who,  during  the  whole  operation,  observed  a 
perfect  silence,  which  we  are  far  from  imputing 
to  any  sullenness  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman, 
he  being  at  that  time  from  home,  upon  a  tempo- 
rary trip  to  the  regions  of  insensibility. 

One  of  the  company  had  been  dispatched  for 
a  candle  and  lantern,  and,  by  the  light  of  this, 
the  body  of  Justice  Blachford,  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  and  motionless,  exhibited  a  most 
ghastly  spectacle,  his  temple  streaming  with 
blood,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  no  symptom  of  life  ap- 
pearing. Upon  the  sight  of  this,  Larry  O'Rourke 
set  up  a  most  dolorous  howl,  in  the  true  Con- 
naught  key  and  cadence,  crying  out,  Ullaloo  ! 
master,  why  would  you  die  ?  Hadn't  you  horses, 
and  cows,  and  cattle,  in  abundance,  with  plenty 
of  strong  drink  in  your  vaults,  and  store  of  mo- 
ney in  your  lockers  ?  and  why  would  you  leave 
poor  Larry  to  lament  and  cry  over  you  at  such 
a  rate,  when  you  might  have  been  easy  and  quiet 
at  home,  and  no  harm  done  ?  Ah  !  wasn't  it  a 
foul  step  of  yours  to  thrust  your  head  in  the  way 
of  my  cudgel,  when  you  knew  well  enough — 
ay,  and  would  witness  it  too,  if  the  grace  of  God 
wasn't  just  now  out  of  your  memory — that  if 
every  one  had  his  own,  that  big  knock  on  the 
head  you  have  got  is  another  man's  property, 
only  he  chanced  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  I 
gave  it  to  him. 

Seize  the  murderer !  cried  one  of  the  troop. 
Upon  which  John  Jenkins  and  the  rest  laid  hold 
of  him. — What  is  it  ye  are  upon,  ye  pagans  ! 
exclaimed  Larry,  to  be  seizing  me?  Let  the 
dead  man  speak  for  himself,  and  mark  if  he 
don't  tell  you  another  story  about  the  matter, 
whereby  it  was  no  murder,  only  a  small  mis- 
take ;  and  if  that's  a  hanging  matter,  woe  betide 
my  countrymen  !  Ask  him  now,  ye  sparrow- 
hawks,  if  it  wasn't  at  his  own  desire  that  I  kill'd 
him  ;  and  how  should  I  know  one  man  from  an- 
other in  the  dark,  when  I  could  see  neither  ? 

Somebody  now  cried  out,  to  hold  him  fast,  for 
it  was  confessedly  a  plot  between  master  and  man 
to  have  assassinated  Henry. — To  be  sure  it  was, 
said  O'Rourke ;  do  you  think  I'm  such  a  grace- 
less tief  as  to  kill  my  own  master  ?  Huh  !  you 
are  a  cunning  one,  are  you  not,  to  find  out  that  ? 

Three  or  four  of  them  now  began  to  hale  the 
Irishman  away  with  them,  whilst  others  fetch- 
ed a  blanket  from  the  alehouse,  on  which  they 
laid  the  body  of  Blachford,  and  in  this  manner 
carried  him  to  his  own  house. 
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BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  short  Treatise  upon  Love,  Ancient  and 
Modern. 

Love,  as  a  deity,  was  invested,  by  those  who 
made  him  such,  with  the  most  contradictory  at- 
tributes :  they  feigned  him  blind,  yet  called  him 
an  unerring  marksman ;  gave  him  wings,  yet  al- 
lowed that  constancy  was  his  best  qualification ; 
described  him  as  an  infant,  yet  were  not  to  learn 
that  infancy  alone  is  exempted  from  his  power. 

These  are  contrarieties,  which  none  but  the  in- 
itiated can  reconcile.  They  justify  his  blindness, 
when,  hurried  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  passion, 
they  espy  no  danger  in  the  precipice  before 
them ;  they  acknowledge  he  is  swift  of  wing, 
when  the  minutes  they  devote  to  his  enjoy- 
ments fly  so  quickly ;  and  they  cannot  but  re- 
gard him  as  an  infant,  when  one  short  honey- 
moon begins  and  terminates  his  date  of  life. 

A  thousand  ingenious  devices  have  been  form- 
ed to  suit  the  various  properties  of  this  fabulous 
divinity,  and  every  symbol  has  its  moral ;  he 
has  been  allegorized  and  enigmatized  in  innu- 
merable ways ;  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  chi- 
sel, have  been  worn  out  in  his  service ;  floods  of 
ink,  looms  of  canvass,  and  quarries  of  marble, 
have  been  exhausted  in  the  boundless  field  of 
figurative  description.  The  lover,  who  finds  out 
so  many  ways  of  torturing  himself,  cannot  fail 
to  strike  out  symbols  and  devices  to  express  the 
passion  under  which  he  suffers  ;  then  the  verse 
flows  mournfully  elegiac,  and  the  bleeding  heart, 
transfixed  with  an  arrow,  is  emblematically  dis- 
played ;  thus,  whilst  the  poet  varies  his  mea- 
sure, the  painter  and  the  sculptor  vary  their  de- 
vices, as  joy  or  sorrow,  success  or  disappoint- 
ment, influence  their  fancy.  One  mans  Cupid 
is  set  astride  upon  a  lion,  to  exemplify  his 
power  ;  another  places  his  upon  a  crocodile,  to 
satirize  his  hypocrisy  ;  here  the  god  is  made  to 
trample  upon  kingly  crowns,  there  to  trifle  with 
a  wanton  sparrow  ;  the  adamantine  rock  now 
crumbles  at  his  stroke,  anon  we  see  him  bask- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  Chloe,  his  arrows  broken, 
and  his  pinions  bound. 

The  Greeks,  who  had  more  caprice  in  their 
passions  than  either  nature  or  morality  can  ex- 
cuse, nevertheless  bequeathed  their  Cupid  to 
posterity,  with  a  considerable  stock  in  hand ; 
but  the  moderns  added  more,  from  funds  of 
their  own,  and  everything  they  bestowed  was 
honestly  appropriated  to  the  only  sex  that  has 


any  claim  upon  the  regular  and  solid  firm  of 
Venus,  Cupid,  and  Co. 

When  superstition  met  its  final  overthrow, 
and  the  heathen  temples  were  dismantled  of  their 
images  and  altars,  Love  alone,  the  youngest  of 
the  deities,  survived  the  disaster,  and  still  holds 
his  dignities  and  prerogatives  by  Christian  cour- 
tesy ;  and,  though  modern  ingenuity  has  not 
added  much  to  his  embellishments,  yet,  in  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  of  our  devotion,  we  do  not 
yield  to  the  ancients  :  the  whole  region  of  ro- 
mance has  been  made  over  to  him  ;  our  drama, 
tragic  as  well  as  comic,  has  gone  far  beyond  that 
of  the  ancients  in  building  its  fable  and  charac- 
ter upon  the  passion  of  love.  Last,  in  point  of 
time,  but  not  of  allegiance,  comes  the  fraternity 
of  novelists,  who  are  his  clients  to  a  man.  Love 
is  the  essence  of  every  tale  ;  and  so  studious  are 
our  authors  not  to  let  the  spirit  of  that  essence 
become  vapid,  that  few,  if  any,  fail  to  conclude 
with  the  event  of  marriage ;  connubial  love  is  of 
a  quality  too  tame  for  their  purpose. 

As  the  majority  of  our  novels  are  formed  upon 
domestic  plots,  and  most  of  these  drawn  from 
the  very  times  in  which  they  are  written,  the 
living  manners  must  be  characterized  by  the 
authors  of  such  fables,  and  we  must  of  course 
make  our  love  of  such  materials  as  the  fashion 
of  the  age  affords ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  resemble 
the  high-flown  passion  of  the  Gothic  knights  and 
heroes  of  the  old  romance,  neither  will  it  partake 
of  those  coarse  manners  and  expressions  which 
our  old  comic  writers  adopt ;  it  will  even  take  a 
different  shade  from  what  a  novelist  would  have 
given  it  half  a  century  ago ;  for  the  social  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  is  now  so  very  different  from 
what  it  was  then,  that  beauty  is  no  longer  wor- 
shipped with  that  distant  respect  which  our  an- 
tiquated beaux  paid  to  their  mistresses. 

As  the  modern  fine  gentleman  studies  nothing 
but  his  ease,  and  aims  only  to  be  what  he  terms 
comfortable,  regarding  all  those  things,  that  used 
to  be  considered  as  annoyances  and  embarrass- 
ments, with  cool  indifference  and  contempt,  even 
love  in  him  is  not  an  active  passion ;  he  expresses 
no  raptures  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  and,  if  he  is 
haply  provoked  to  some  slight  exertion  out  of 
course,  it  must  be  some  new  face  just  launched 
upon  the  public,  that  can  fan  his  languid  spirit 
into  any  emotion  approaching  towards  curiosity. 
Nothing  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  him  ; 
he  covets  no  gratifications  that  are  to  be  earned 
by  labour,  no  favours  that  are  to  be  extorted  by 
assiduity;  his  pleasures  must  court  him,  and 
the  fair  one  he  affects  must  forget  that  she  is  a 
divinity,  and  banish  from  her  thoughts  the  ac- 
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customed  homage  of  sighs  and  tears  and  bend- 
ing knees,  for  all  these  things  give  trouble  to  the 
performer,  and  on  that  account  are,  by  general 
consent,  exploded  and  abolished. 

Now,  the  writer  of  novels  has  not  the  privi- 
lege which  the  painter  of  portraits  has,  of  dress- 
ing modern  characters  in  antique  habits ;  so 
that  some  of  our  best  productions  in  this  class 
are  already  become,  in  some  particulars,  out  of 
fashion  ;  even  the  inimitable  composition  of  The 
Foundling,  is  fading  away  in  some  of  its  tints, 
though  the  hand  of  the  master,  as  a  correct  de- 
lineator of  nature,  will  be  traced  to  all  posterity, 
and  hold  its  rank  amongst  the  foremost  of  that 
class,  which  enrols  the  names  of  Cervantes,  Ra- 
belais, Le  Sage,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Richard- 
son, Smollet,  Johnson,  Sterne,  and  some  others, 
whose  pens  Death  hath  not  yet  stopped,  and 
long  may  it  be  ere  he  does  ! 

Having  now  allowed  the  historic  muse  her 
customary  bait,  we  shall  soon  urge  her  to  fresh 
exertions,  by  which  a  certain  young  lady,  who 
as  yet  has  barely  stepped  upon  the  stage,  will 
begin  to  support  a  more  important  interest  in  the 
business  of  this  drama.  Isabella  Manstock,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  cannot  long  re- 
main an  idle  character  ;  though  she  has  flatter- 
ed herself  that  filial  affection  will  keep  posses- 
sion of  her  heart,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  in- 
truding passion  we  have  been  speaking  of,  yet 
nature  and  experience  will  compel  me  to  exhi- 
bit that  lovely  recusant  as  one  amongst  many, 
who  have  been  fain  to  truckle  to  the  tyrant  they 
abjure.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when  impres- 
sions, which  she  never  felt  before,  will  force 
their  way  ;  when  the  merits,  the  misfortunes, 
the  attentions  of  our  hero,  will  take  hold  upon 
her  heart;  when  her  eye  will  dwell  upon  his 
person  with  delight,  her  ear  listen  to  his  praises 
with  rapture,  to  his  sighs  with  pity,  to  his  suit 
with  favour.  Then,  if  Love,  wTho  is  not  to  be 
affronted  with  impunity,  gives  a  loose  to  his  re- 
venge, and  makes  her  feel  the  full  terrors  of  his 
power,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  I  have  not  taken  fny  lovers  from  the 
inanimate  groups  that  form  the  circle  of  fashion, 
but  sought  them  in  the  sequestered  walks  of 
rural  life,  where  the  senses  are  not  deadened  by 
variety,  nor  indifference  become  habitual  by  the 
affectation  of  it. 

CHAP.  II. 

A  Letter  spares  a  Blush. 

When  Henry  entered  the  cottage,  and  found 
it  cleared  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  joined  the 
crowd  that  was  collected  about  the  wounded 
body  of  the  Justice,  his  heart  palpitated  with 
eager,  yet  anxious  curiosity,  as  he  unfolded  the 
interesting  packet  which  Lady  Crowbery  had 
given  him,  and  therein  read  as  follows 


"  Nature  forces  from  me  the  important  se- 
cret ;  my  heart  can  no  longer  suppress  its  strug- 
gles. I  am  your  mother.  A  victim  to  love,  be- 
fore reason  or  experience  had  armed  me  against 
that  dangerous  passion,  I  yielded  to  a  fatal  pro- 
posal of  escaping  with  my  lover  to  Scotland  from 
my  father,  who  inexorably  opposed  our  mar- 
riage. Made  desperate  by  that  cruel  interdic- 
tion, we  set  out  upon  our  rash  adventure,  were 
closely  pursued,  and,  in  the  last  stage  of  our 
journey,  overtaken.  When  we  found  ourselves 
cut  off  from  any  farther  progress,  despair  seized 
us,  but  it  was  the  despair  of  lovers,  resolute  to 
sacrifice  everything  rather  than  their  fidelity 
and  plighted  faith. 

"  In  this  forlorn  and  hopeless  moment,  love, 
importunity,  the  interchange  of  mutual  vows 
and  promises,  and,  above  all,  the  visionary  hope 
that  so  we  might  compel  my  father  to  unite  us, 
tempted  us  to  seal  our  contract  without  the  ce- 
remony that  was  needful  to  confirm  and  sanctify 
it. 

"  I  own  the  rashness  of  the  deed,  nor  aim  to 
palliate  its  culpability.  I  prostrated  myself  at 
my  father's  feet,  confessed  my  weakness,  im- 
plored his  pity  and  forgiveness,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  besought  him  to  consent  to  join  our 
hands,  and  save  me  from  the  shame  and  misery 
that  would  else  befall  me.  'Twas  in  vain — we 
were  torn  asunder — a  noble  youth,  unexcep- 
tionable in  birth  and  character,  the  younger  son 
of  the  Lord  Pendennis,  was  discarded — he  went 
upon  his  adventures  to  India — I  remained  dis- 
consolate, and  in  ignorance  of  his  fate,  till,  in 
the  course  of  time,  I  was  in  secrecy  delivered  of 
a  son. 

"  That  son  you  are.  Henry  Delapoer,  if  he 
lives,  is  your  father. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  keep  this  secret 
buried  from  the  world,  till — but  I  can  no  more 
— the  meltings  of  a  mother  s  heart  forbid  the 
rest." 

The  mystery  thus  revealed,  Henry  a  while 
stood  fixed  in  dumb  surprise.  The  first  emo- 
tions of  his  heart  burst  into  unpremeditated 
prayer  and  pious  thanks  to  God.  Clasping  the 
paper  in  his  hands,  with  bended  knees  and  eyes 
uplifted,  in  the  fervour  of  his  soul,  he  broke 
forth, — I  thank  thee,  Father  of  all  Mercies, 
that  thou  hast  now  vouchsafed  to  take  thy  hum- 
ble creature  out  of  darkness  into  light,  conduct- 
ing me  through  various  chances  by  thy  all-gra- 
cious providence,  and  giving  me  at  length  to 
know  what  nature  languished  for  in  vain,  the 
mystery  of  my  birth.  And,  O  my  God  !  though 
I  were  born  in  guilt,  yet  sanctify  me  ;  though 
the  child  of  disobedience,  with  my  whole  heart 
I'll  serve  thee,  so  shall  I  gain  in  heaven  what  I 
have  forfeited  on  earth,  a  name  and  an  inherit- 
ance. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Some  Folks  are  no  nice  Discerners  of  Times  and 
Seasons. 

A  few  minutes  only  had  passed,  whilst  Hen- 
ry was  endeavouring  to  compose  his  agitated 
spirits,  when,  behold !  Ezekiel,  followed  by  the 
women,  returned  to  the  cottage,  full  fraught 
with  texts  of  Holy  Writ  applicable  to  the  scene 
he  had  been  present  at,  and  which  he  was  so 
impatient  to  discbarge,  that  how  to  find  room 
for  them  all,  and  what  order  to  bring  them  out 
in,  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  that  puzzled 
him ;  and  though  the  hour  was  drawing  to- 
wards bed-time,  preach  he  must,  and  Henry 
must  hear  him,  though  any  other  person  but 
Ezekiel  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  dis- 
traction of  his  thoughts ;  but  times  and  sea- 
sons never  were  a  part  of  that  good  man's  stu- 
dies, neither  was  he  one  who  thought  there 
could  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  and  the 
best  of  all  possible  things,  in  his  opinion,  was 
his  own  preaching. 

f5  The  wicked  is  trapped  in  his  own  snare," 
quoth  Ezekiel.  This  is  one  of  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  Solomon,  my  children,  was  a  wise 
man,  the  wisest  man  in  all  the  world,  every 
school-boy  can  tell  you  that.  He  was  King  of 
Israel.  It  is  not  all  kings  are  as  wise  as  Solo- 
mon. Put  down  all  they  ever  said  in  a  book  of 
proverbs,  and  one  chapter,  nay,  one  single  sen- 
tence, of  his  shall  be  worth  them  all.  And  he 
spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  his  songs  were 
a  thousand  and  five.  He  could  entertain  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  with  something  worth  her  no- 
tice, when  she  came  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  Sheba  was — 
I  wish  I  could — but  I  know  it  was  somewhere 
in  the  south,  and  that  she  travelled  out  of  a  far 
country  to  hear  his  wisdom.  Now  you  can  hear 
it  and  not  move  out  of  your  chairs,  and  yet  you 
cry  out,  'tis  bed- time,  "  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep." 
A  terrible  judgment  hath  lighted  on  this  wicked 
Blachford  ;— the  cry  of  the  widow  is  gone  up 
against  him  ; — the  persecutor  of  the  innocent 
man  hath  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  own  accom- 
plice. "  If  they  say,  come  with  us,  let  us  lay 
wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  inno- 
cent without  cause,  behold  they  lay  wait  for 
their  own  blood,  they  lurk  privily  for  their  own 
lives." 

Scarce  had  Ezekiel  brought  this  sentence  to  a 
close,  when  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Doc- 
tor Zachary  Cawdle  cut  him  short. 

May  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  exclaimed  Henry. 

Here  I  am,  sure  enough,  replied  Zachary, 
and  no  ghost ;  rather  too  fat  for  that  still,  though 
a  good  span  in  the  girdle  less  than  I  was ;  but 
venienti  occurrere  morbo,  is  my  maxim ;  you  un- 


derstand me,  brother  Daw  ?  If  I  had  not  played 
the  doctor  with  the  devil,  he  would  have  played 
the  devil  with  the  doctor,  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  I 
have  parried  him  for  this  turn. 

Ezekiel  groaned. — Here's  been  fine  doings 
amongst  you ;  there's  one  head  in  the  parish 
that  I  would  not  have  on  my  shoulders  for  all 
the  money  that  belongs  to  it.  Zooks  and  blood ! 
my  old  Sawney  would  have  made  a  posset  of 
the  Justice's  brains,  hadn't  I  stepped  in  at  the 
nick. 

Is  the  wound  dangerous  ?  quoth  Ezekiel,  af- 
ter another  groan.  . 

Dangerous  !  replied  Zachary,  'tis  not'  so  deep 
as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church- door,  but  it 
will  do.  Many  an  honest  man  has  walked  out 
of  the  world,  and  not  so  good  an  apology  for  ta- 
king leave  of  it  as  Master  Blachford  has,  be- 
lieve me,  brother  Doctor.  My  Sawney  prognos- 
ticated he  would  do  well,  because,  forsooth,  he 
slept  so  quietly. — Blockhead,  quoth  I,  the  som- 
nolency augurs  injury  to  the  brain  by  fracture, 
or  concussion,  or  depression  of  the  skull ;  and 
sure  enough  I  found  it  so,  a  damnable  squat 
upon  the  occiput.  Good-night  to  you,  thought 
I,  your  nap  will  be  a  long  one. 

Alas,  alas  !  murmured  Ezekiel. 

I  believe,  brother  surgeon,  we  must  apply  the 
trepan,  we  must  break  a  way  into  his  small  car- 
go of  brains. 

Mercy  upon  me,  quoth  Ezekiel,  the  man  will 
die. 

Most  men  will  do  that,  said  Zachary,  and  he, 
perhaps,  as  soon  as  most. 

But  he's  not  fit  to  die,  reiterated  the  preacher. 

I've  long  thought, rejoined  the  Doctor,  he  was 
not  fit  to  live. 

Is  he  in  his  senses  ?  Ezekiel  asked. 

If  he  is,  quoth  Zachary,  he  keeps  them  to 
himself. 

How  then  shall  he  be  warned  of  his  approach- 
ing end  ? 

Methinks  he  is  pretty  well  warned  of  that, 
replied  the  doctor.  If  you  had  such  a  crack  on 
your  skull,  you  would  find  one  warning  full 
sufficient. 

But  I  mean,  cried  Ezekiel,  exalting  his  voice 
and  rearing  himself  up  into  the  perpendicular, 
who  is  to  awaken  him  to  a  recollection  of  his 
sinful  life,  to  call  him  to  repentance,  and  pre- 
pare his  poor  departing  soul  for  eternity  ? 

That's  another  matter,  replied  the  man  of 
medicine ;  that's  a  business  out  of  my  way  alto- 
gether. 

Yet,  give  me  leave  to  say,  resumed  the  preach- 
er, 'tis  a  business  that  imports  him  highly,  'tis 
that  which  he,  and  you,  and  I,  and  every  mor- 
tal breathing,  must  take  seriously  in  hand.  He 
is  the  artist  that  can  heal  those  wounds,  He  the 
best  friend  that  can  assuage  those  pangs,  and 
find  a  balm  to  allay  the  rage  of  a  tormented 
conscience. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  subjects  Zachary 
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wished  to  talk  upon,  yet  so  it  happened,  that 
Ezekiel  seldom  failed  to  start  it  in  his  company. 
To  turn  it  off,  therefore,  for  the  present,  Za- 
chary  observed,  that  death,  to  be  sure,  was  a  se- 
rious thing  to  every  man,  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son we  should  be  always  talking  about  it ; — ■ 
'twould  come  soon  enough  of  its  own  accord. — 
For  my  part,  continued  he,  I  hold  it  good  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  my  patients,  and  do  my  best  to 
drive  such  gloomy  thoughts  away  from  them ; 
whereas,  whenever  one  of  your  sort  comes  about 
them  preaching  and  praying,  I  constantly  ob- 
serve they  sink  and  pine  away,  the  pulse  grows 
low  and  feeble  ;  tremors  seize  them,  and  symp- 
toms, which  before  were  only  menacing,  thence- 
forward become  mortal ;  therefore,  do  you  see, 
friend  Daw,  you  and  I  directly  counteract  each 
other,  for,  whilst  I  am  bracing,  you  are  relax- 
ing ;  and  I  would  as  soon  administer  cathartics 
to  my  patient  in  a  putrid  case,  as  bring  you  to 
his  bedside  to  sound  the  death-watch  in  his  ear. 
Leave  the  Justice  then  to  me,  I  beseech  you, 
and  when  I  have  mended  his  head,  if  ever  that 
shall  be,  it  will  be  time  enough,  and  task  enough, 
for  you  to  mend  his  heart. 

Zachary  concluded  in  time,  for  Ezekiel's  tongue 
would  not  have  been  restricted  to  silence  any 
longer ;  as  there  was  something  in  this  harangue 
which  touched  him  in  the  tenderest  part,  and  as 
the  good  man  was  always  ready  armed  for  re- 
ligious controversy,  he  was  just  stepping  into 
the  lists,  when  he  saw  the  person  of  the  Doctor 
vanish  at  the  door,  with  hat  and  cane  in  hand, 
not  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  which  was  likely  to 
be  so  little  to  his  taste. 

Aha  !  cried  Ezekiel,  let  him  go  for  an  obsti- 
nate despiser  of  things  sacred.  Is  that  man, 
who  carries  a  tub  full  of  mortality  before  him, 
n  proper  champion  to  set  death  and  repentance 
at  defiance  ?  But  mark  the  valour  of  this  boast- 
ful challenger  ;  he  throws  down  his  gage,  and 
then  runs  away  from  the  combat.  Oh  !  if  he 
had  but  staid  to  hear  me,  I  would  have  made 
his  ears  tingle  with  my  answer ;  like  a  two- 
edged  sword,  the  word  of  truth  should  have 
pierced  that  belly-full  of  wickedness  to  the  di- 
viding of  the  marrow ;  I  would  have  told  him — 
Here  Ezekiel  recollected  so  many,  things  that 
he  would  have  told,  and  new  matter  flowed  in 
so  fast  whilst  he  was  working  out  the  old,  that 
if  Henry's  patience  could  have  reached  the 
length  of  Ezekiel's  sermon,  the  best  example  of 
this  virtue  would  not  have  been  that  of  holy 
Job. 

All  things,  however,  come  to  an  end,  and 
even  Ezekiel's  preaching  did  not  last  for  ever, 
so  that  our  hero  was  at  length  left  to  his  repose, 
or,  I  should  rather  have  said,  to  those  interesting 
meditations  which  occupied  his  mind  too  fully 
to  admit  of  sleep.  The  important  packet  was 
again  resorted  to  ;  the  discovery  therein  con- 
tained, gave  him  a  name  and  station  in  society ; 
new  duties,  new  sensations,  now  commenced  ; 


now  he  discerned  the  pure  maternal  source, 
from  whence  those  tender  transports  were  deri- 
ved, that  had  occasioned  his  alarm,  and  roused 
the  jealous  rage  of  Lord  Crowbery ;  but  he  saw, 
with  infinite  regret,  that  circumstances,  justi- 
fied by  nature,  never  could  be  explained,  and  how 
to  rescue  his  unhappy  parent  from  her  danger 
he  knew  not :  ardently  he  longed  to  throw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  receive  her  blessing,  but  all 
approaches  were  barred  against  him  ;  no  choice 
was  left  but  to  resort  for  protection  to  the  hos- 
pitable house  of  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  and  he 
now  regarded  him  not  only  as  the  friend  of  Rat- 
cliffe,  but  as  the  uncle  of  his  mother  ;  a  consi- 
deration that  greatly  relieved  him  from  many 
of  his  scruples  ;  a  sum  in  bank  notes,  which  was 
enclosed  within  the  cover  of  his  mother's  letter, 
very  amply  furnished  him  with  an  independence 
as  to  money  matters,  a  favour  of  all  others  the 
most  painful  to  solicit  from  any  benefactor  but 
a  parent.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  set  out  for 
Man  stock-house  with  the  return  of  morning, 
and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  in  form- 
ing this  resolution,  ideas  of  a  certain  sort,  not 
absolutely  devoid  of  hope,  nor  far  removed  from 
the  first  dawnings  of  a  tender  passion,  had  a 
share  in  his  decisions  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  had 
little  courage  for  the  undertaking  in  his  former 
humble  obscurity,  though  the  invitation  had 
been  held  out  to  him  by  the  worthy  baronet  in 
the  most  gracious  manner. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned,  when  the 
sound  of  voices  under  his  window  occasioned 
him  to  open  the  casement  and  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  it.  Two  or  three  peasants,  who  had 
taken  the  body  of  Larry  O'Rourke  in  charge, 
had  missed  their  prisoner,  and  were  reproach- 
ing each  other  with  what  seemed  to  have  been 
the  joint  neglect  of  all,  for  they  had  contented 
themselves  with  shutting  him  into  an  upper 
chamber  in  the  alehouse,  whilst  they  regaled 
themselves  in  the  kitchen  :  the  points  they  had 
now  in  debate  were,  first,  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  escape  ;  next,  whose  fault  it  was  that 
he  did  escape ;  and,  lastly,  whether  it  was  worth 
their  while  to  pursue  him  ;  this,  however,  was 
soon  decided  in  the  negative,  as  one  of  the  com- 
pany assured  them  that  the  law  would  give  them 
no  reward  for  apprehending  him,  and  all  parties 
instantly  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
got  by  running  after  him.  In  this  conclusion 
all  were  of  a  mind,  and  the  business  ended  in 
their  separating  on  the  spot,  and  severally  re- 
turning quietly  to  their  own  homes. 

CHAP.  IV. 

A  new  Scene  opens  upon  our  Hero. 

With  the  break  of  day  Henry  left  his  pallet 
and  Susan  at  the  same  time  shook  off  the  soft 
bands  of  sleep,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
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morning  a  figure  worthy  to  enlist  amongst  the 
Hours,  that  dance  before  the  chariot  of  Apollo. 
When  she  had  packed  up  her  wardrobe,  and  ar- 
rayed her  person  in  the  simple  dress  of  snow- 
white  calico,  she  was  prepared  to  obey  the  pro- 
mised summons  from  her  young  mistress  at 
Manstock-house. 

Our  hero,  in  the  meantime,  had  accoutred  him- 
self to  the  best  advantage  :  though  the  effects  of 
a  sleepless  night  were  discoverable  in  his  eyes 
and  complexion,  his  model  was  such  as  acade- 
mies might  rejoice  in,  and  theatres  applaud  :  the 
child  of  love,  offspring  of  parents  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  bloom  of  beauty,  he  inherited  all 
his  mother's  sweetness,  and  his  father's  fire ; 
whilst  nature  and  education  had  united  to  re- 
pay him  for  those  penalties,  which  the  law  had 
laid  upon  his  birth. 

The  old  dame  and  Ezekiel  had  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.  Susan  entered  the  room ,  where 
he  was  sitting  wrapt  in  meditation  ;  her  eyes 
met  his,  she  sighed,  blushed,  and  retired  :  no- 
thing was  said,  and  we  do  not  presume  to  dive 
into  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  heart. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Ezekiel  Daw  descended 
from  his  loft ;  his  air  and  step  had  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  and  his  countenance  was  expres- 
sive of  a  tender  melancholy  ;  his  voice,  natural- 
ly sharp  and  acrimonious,  was  now  pitched  in 
its  softest  and  lowest  key,  when  he  addressed 
himself  to  our  hero  in  the  following  terms  : — 

I  perceive,  my  beloved  child,  thou  art  about 
to  depart  from  us.  I  have  remembered  thee  in 
my  morning  exercises,  and  put  up  my  petitions 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  for  blessing  and  protec- 
tion to  thee  in  thy  future  pilgrimage  through 
this  world  of  woe.  Verily,  my  good  child,  I  do 
love  thee  as  a  father  loveth  his  own  son  ;  and  if 
it  were  thy  destiny,  amidst  the  gross  tempta- 
tions of  a  sinful  age,  to  fall  from  virtue,  and  a 
state  of  grace,  I  would  ask  of  Heaven  to  smite 
me  now  with  death,  rather  than  let  me  live  to 
know  and  to  lament  thy  soul's  sad  forfeiture  of 
happiness  to  come.  But  I  will  hope  thou  art  not 
in  the  way  of  such  perdition ;  Heaven  forbid  ! 
And  now,  I  pray  thee,  hearken  to  me  a  while  : 
I  have  lived  longer  in  the  world,  and  know  it 
better  than  thou  possibly  canst,  who  hast  such 
short  experience  of  it :  mark  me,  therefore  ! 
Thou  art  adventuring  forth  upon  the  word  of 
promise  given  to  thee  by  the  Lady  Crowbery  ; 
'tis  well !  I  do  agnize  good  dispositions  in  the 
Lady  Crowbery ;  she  is  a  bounteous  lady,  but 
she  is  a  woman ;  and  of  that  sex  I  draw  my 
caution  from  the  book  of  books  ;  yea,  verily,  I 
take  them  on  the  word  of  the  wisest  of  men,  for 
what  he  found  them  to  be  to  his  cost :  Yes, 
grace  of  God  !  young  man,  I  studied  them  be- 
times ;  "  never  took  fire  into  my  bosom,"  as  the 
preacher  hath  it ;  "  never  lusted  after  her  beauty, 
neither  let  her  take  me  with  her  eyelids  ;"  there- 
fore thou  seest  I  have  good  right  to  say,  I  know 
them  well ;  and  though  I  should  be  loath  to  mis- 


interpret the  fair-seeming  acts  of  any  one,  yet, 
seeing  thou  art  comely  in  thine  outward  man, 
and  goodly  to  look  at,  being  withal  in  that  pru- 
rient state  of  early  youth,  which  is  most  apt  to 
lure  the  wandering  eyes  of  woman,  I  warn  thee 
not  to  run  into  a  snare.  What  art  thou  to  the 
Lady  Crowbery  ? — a  stranger  ;  wert  thou  her 
son,  could  she  do  more  ?  Great  favours  granted 
without  cause  to  comely  men,  and  outward  deck- 
ing of  the  person,  as  thine  now  is,  my  child,  ra- 
ther betoken  love,  and  amorous  desire,  than  true 
and  perfect  charity.  The  Lady  Crowbery,  I  say, 
is  but  a  woman. 

I  grant  you,  replied  Henry,  she  is  a  woman, 
but  such  an  one  as  never  must  be  mentioned  in 
my  hearing  but  with  reverence. 

Enough  said  !  cried  Ezekiel,  enough  said, 
young  man ;  I  have  done!  Take  your  own  course; 
good  luck  go  with  you  !  Proffered  advice,  they 
say,  has  a  bad  savour  with  it :  there  is  a  certain 
animal,  (I  name  no  names,)  which,  if  you  throw 
a  pearl  to  him,  will  turn  and  rend  you.  I'll  not 
strive  to  make  a  cap  of  grey  hairs  for  a  green 
head.  You  are  wise,  I  warrant  me ;  you  are 
all-sufficient ;  I  am  an  ape,  an  ass,  a  ninny ; 
I  have  not  studied  women,  I  know  nothing  of 
their  tricks,  their  whims,  their  fancies,  not  I. 
Well,  well,  I've  done,  I  say,  I've  done ;  and  so, 
good-bye  to  you. 

This  said,  he  turned  away  ;  when  Henry, 
catching  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  cried  out, 
Stop,  my  good  friend,  let  us  not  part  in  anger. 

Let  go  !  replied  Ezekiel,  beware  you  rend  not 
my  vesture ;  what  wouldest  thou,  intemperate 
boy  ? 

I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world. 
Then  loose  your  hold  upon  my  vesture. 
I  would  not,  by  the  soul  of  me,  I  would  not 
anger  you  ! 

Anger  me  !  cried  the  preacher,  when  didst 
thou  see  me  angry  ?  when  did  I  ever  yield  to 
wrath,  or  vent  one  hasty  word  ?  Never ;  I  know 
myself  too  well :  thou  dost  mistake,  rash  youth, 
to  call  me  angry  ;  'tis  thou  thyself  that  art  in 
wrath  ;  I'm  calm  as  water. 

If  I  am  angry,  then,  forgive  me,  said  Henry  ; 
if  I  am  a  rash  youth,  pity  me,  for,  by  my  soul — 

No  more  of  that,  interposed  the  preacher ;  thou 
hast  used  that  strong  asseveration  twice ;  thou 
hast  twice  pledged  that  sacred  part  of  thee  al- 
ready in  a  slight  trivial  matter ;  perhaps  I  can 
believe  thee,  though  thou  dost  not  stake  thy  im- 
mortality upon  the  assertion. 

Without  a  pledge,  then,  rejoined  the  youth, 
I  tell  you,  in  plain  honesty  and  truth,  that  your 
advice,  however  well-intentioned,  and,  in  other 
cases,  good,  in  this  of  Lady  Crowbery  is  misap- 
plied ;  and,  did  you  know  with  what  my  heart 
is  charged,  you  would  not  wonder  at  this  start 
of  passion  and  impatience  :  bear  with  me,  then, 
and  do  not  doubt  but  I  know  how  to  value  both 
your  counsel  and  your  friendship. 

Well,  well,  well !  replied  the  worthy  creature, 
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here  is  my  hand ;  you  see  your  fault,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it ;  but  never  think  that  I  can  be  sur- 
prised by  the  unruly  passion  of  anger  :  No,  no, 
thank  Heaven,  no  man  can  ever  throw  that 
stone  at  me.  And  now,  my  dear  child,  as  I  am 
a  sinner,  I  could  almost  think  that  thou  hadst 
drugged  me  with  some  potion,  so  much  I  love 
thee  ;  and  when  thou  dost  leave  me,  Henry, 
'twill  almost  break  my  heart ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Fortune  calls  thee  hence ;  go,  never  think  of 
me  ;  for,  by  my  soul,  I  swear — Here  a  smile  on 
Henry's  countenance  brought  the  good  man  to 
sudden  recollection — What  was  I  about  to  say  ? 
he  cried ;  Oh  !  this  it  was  :  my  soul  is  in  that 
state  of  readiness  for  misfortune,  pain,  adversi- 
ty, nay,  death  itself,  that,  as  to  anything  that 
can  befall  myself,  I  am  perfectly  indifferent ; 
but  I  should  indeed  be  wretched,  my  dear  child, 
if  any  evil  chance  betided  thee. 

Here  the  conversation  ended  with  a  very  af- 
fectionate reply  from  Henry,  in  return  for  this 
kind  speech  ;  and,  not  long  after,  a  servant  ar- 
rived from  Sir  Roger  Manstock's,  in  a  one-horse 
chair,  for  the  conveyance  of  Susan  and  the  bag- 
gage, and  at  the  same  time,  a  groom,  with  a  led 
horse,  for  Henry. 

After  a  ride  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  a 
fertile  and  pleasant  country,  our  hero  came  in 
sight  of  Manstock-house,  the  ancient  seat  of  that 
respectable  family,  which  through  many  genera- 
tions had  preserved  it  in  its  original  character 
without  alteration  or  derangement:  the  same 
venerable  avenues,  the  same  walled  gardens  and 
formal  parterres,  held  their  stations  around  it  j 
its  turrets  were  untouched,  its  windows  had  not 
felt  the  hand  of  modern  art,  and  the  parish 
church  still  kept  its  post  of  a  close  and  faithful 
sentinel  over  the  morals  of  the  family.  The 
village  spread  itself  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
in  the  opposite  quarter  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  at 
about  a  mile's  distance,  bounded  a  park  wTell  fur- 
nished with  groups  of  stately  timber-trees ;  the 
fields  and  pastures  about  the  village  shewed 
themselves  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  whilst 
several  farm-houses  in  detached  situations  add- 
ed greatly  to  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. 

c-  Henry  had  stopped  upon  the  height  to  contem- 
plate this  animated  prospect,  and  whilst  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  venerable  baronet  and  his 
fair  daughter  joined  him  on  horseback.  Sir  Ro- 
ger was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  neither  did 
he  excel  in  the  modern  fashion  of  address,  but 
he  had  a  style  of  welcoming  his  guests,  that  ex- 
pressed his  own  sincerity,  and  put  them  effec- 
tually at  their  ease  :  his  reception  of  our  young 
adventurer  was  peculiarly  cordial ;  it  told  him 
in  few  words  that  the  heart  of  the  owner  was, 
like  the  house,  open,  large,  hospitable,  and  old- 
fashioned.  Susan  was  sent  home  in  the  chair 
by  the  shortest  road,  whilst  Henry,  at  his  own 
request,  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  party  on 
horseback  in  their  circuit  through  the  grounds, 


which,  after  a  very  pleasant  tour,  brought  them 

to  the  village  ;  here  they  stopped  at  a  neat  little 
mansion,  which  seemed  newly  repaired,  and  had 
a  piece  of  ground  at  the  back  of  it  laid  out  as  a 
garden,  and  well  cropped  with  useful  vegetables. 

This  little  tenement,  said  Sir  Roger,  belongs 
to  Isabella,  and  she  is  mistress  of  the  works  here 
carrying  on  ;  therefore  I  believe  we  must  pay 
our  court  to  her  by  dismounting  from  our  horses, 
and  taking  a  view  of  her  performances.  Upon 
the  word,  Henry  leapt  from  the  saddle,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  lady's  stirrup,  who  accept- 
ed of  his  assistance. 

I  propose,  said  she,  with  my  father's  leave,  to 
put  Susan's  mother  into  this  cottage :  what  is 
your  opinion  of  it  ?  Perhaps  she  will  not  find 
herself  so  comfortable  here  as  in  that  she  is  ac- 
customed to,  but  I  flatter  myself  she  will  be 
more  mercifully  treated. 

'Tis  a  little  paradise,  cried  Henry,  as  he  look- 
ed about  him  ;  and,  if  I  could  contemplate  her 
happiness  with  envy,  it  would  be  for  living  in 
such  a  place,  and  under  such  a  patroness. 

It  was  truly  a  most  enviable  little  mansion,  in 
which  the  generous  care  of  the  fair  owner  had 
provided  against  every  want,  that  its  destined 
inhabitants  could  be  supposed  to  have :  upon 
the  ground-floor,  besides  a  kitchen  stocked  with 
every  necessary,  there  was  a  sitting-room  neatly 
papered,  and  beyond  that  a  small  office  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  which,  Isabella  observed,  would 
serve  the  good  dame  as  her  shop  of  medicines. 
Over  the  chimney  in  the  sitting-room,  Isabella 
had  hung  a  print,  which  not  only  bore  the  name, 
but  also  a  very  strong  likeness,  of  her  father. 
When  Henry  had  contemplated  this  print  for 
some  moments,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  Isa- 
bella, as  if  he  was  searching  for  a  resemblance 
in  her  features  :  some  tender  sentiment  at  that 
moment  had  called  the  tears  into  her  eyes: 
Henry  caught  it  by  the  swiftest  glance  that  de- 
licacy permitted  him  to  indulge — swift  as  it  was, 
it  offered  up  her  whole  heart  to  his  view,  where 
filial  affection,  amidst  a  thousand  tender  sensi- 
bilities, held  pre-eminence ;  the  sympathetic  im- 
pulse was  communicated  in  an  instant ;  the  in- 
telligence of  kindred  souls  is  quick  as  thought 
itself:  in  spite  of  his  address  the  glance  had 
passed  and  repassed,  that  carried  with  it  the  re- 
ciprocal sensation  of  two  feeling  hearts :  nothing 
was  said,  but  all  wras  understood  ;  souls  can 
confer  without  the  noisy  vehicle  of  words.  Sir 
Roger  Manstock  was  at  this  time  talking  with 
a  labourer  in  the  garden. 

I  must  shew  you  the  chambers  on  the  upper 
floor,  said  Isabella.  Henry  followed  her  in  si- 
lence :  the  stairs  were  steep ;  he  forgot  himself, 
and  let  her  lead  the  way  :  he  suffered  for  his 
oversight  as  such  forgetfulness  deserved;  his 
heart  was  doomed  to  encounter  an  emotion  of 
another  sort  from  that  he  had  so  lately  felt.  Ill  - 
fated  youth  !  are  all  Ezekiel's  precepts  so  soon 
forgotten?  He  would  have  told  thee  there  is 
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danger  in  every  atom  of  a  beautiful  damsel,  from 
the  crown  of  her  head  even  to  the  taper  extre- 
mities of  those  elegant  limbs,  which  thine  un- 
guarded eye  took  in.  Thoughtless,  devoted  vic- 
tim !  whither  art  thou  climbing  ?  Thou  dost 
but  follow  to  inevitable  sacrifice  :  thy  fate  pre- 
cedes thee,  and  trains  thee  up  a  precipice,  from 
whence  it  is  decreed  that  thou  must  fall. 

At  length  they  have  reached  the  summit  of 
their  ascent :  a  door  on  each  side  opened  to  a 
bed-chamber,  which  seemed  to  say  that  here 
benevolence  had  provided  an  asylum  for  the  re- 
pose of  peace.  The  simplicity  here  displayed, 
which  Horace  in  two  happy  words  describes,  I 
could  not  convey  in  twenty :  it  was  elegance 
that  modest  poverty  would  not  blush  to  avow ; 
it  was  taste  so  void  of  ornament  that  the  dis- 
poser's excellence  consisted  in  the  concealment 
of  her  art. 

You  see,  cried  Isabella,  I  have  provided  for 
the  good  man,  who  lodges  with  the  widow ;  if 
he  comes,  added  she,  pointing  to  the  bed,  there 
is  rest  from  his  labours. 

Henry  took  notice  that  Ezekiel's  chamber  was 
provided  with  a  small  nest  of  shelves  for  books ; 
neither  did  it  escape  him  that  Isabella  had  con- 
veyed a  compliment  to  his  charity  by  adorning 
his  chimney  with  a  print  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
In  the  chamber  of  Dame  May  she  had  hung  a 
print  also,  which  represented  the  story  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  and  the  prophet  Elijah. 
These,,  with  many  other  circumstances  in  the 
accommodations  of  the  house,  shewed  him  how 
thoroughly  Isabella  possessed  the  happy  quality 
of  doubling  her  favours  by  the  grace  of  bestow- 
ing them. 

They  now  remounted  their  horses  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mansion.  To  Henry,  who  had  all 
his  life  been  accustomed  to  the  small  and  pri- 
vate scale  of  a  country  clergyman's  establish- 
ment, this  was  a  new  and  curious  scene.  As 
they  passed  through  a  gothic  gateway  into  the 
front  court,  a  venerable  personage,  dressed  in  a 
tufted  gown,  and  holding  a  silver-headed  staff 
in  his  hand,  presented  himself  to  the  wondering 
sight  of  our  hero ;  at  the  same  time  a  bell  was 
tolled  in  the  turret,  which  gave  solemn  notice 
of  their  approach,  and  summoned  the  domestics 
to  their  posts  in  the  great  hall :  here,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  old  times,  the  baronet  took 
Henry  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Man- 
stock-house.  Scenes,  that  he  had  only  read  of 
in  description,  were  now  present  to  his  view  ; 
everything  within  the  house  perfectly  corre- 
sponded with  the  style  and  character  of  the  ex- 
terior :  walls  built  for  perpetuity,  rooms  calcu- 
lated for  feudal  hospitality,  and  space  wantonly 
lavished  without  regard  to  economy  or  conve- 
nience, bespoke  the  rude  magnificence  of  the 
founder ;  the  very  servants  seemed,  in  age  and 
habit,  of  another  century.  The  hall  was  hung 
round  with  banners  and  trophies  of  various  sorts, 
both  of  war  and  of  the  chase :  over  an  immense 
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span  of  fire-place  was  displayed  the  family  shield, 
containing  a  vast  number  of  bearings  properly 
illuminated,  and  arranged  according  to  the  rules 
of  heraldry,  and  at  the  upper  end  the  portrait 
of  an  old  man  at  full  length  in  a  black  habit, 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  garter  and  the  blue  rib- 
bon hanging  in  a  point  from  his  neck,  holding 
a  scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which  was  traced  the 
ground  plot  of  the  house,  and  bespoke  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  it. 

Sir  Roger  Manstock's  family  consisted  of  one 
only  daughter ;  he  had  lost  his  lady  about  three 
years  past.  Isabella,  the  darling  of  her  father, 
had  now  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  and  since 
her  mother's  death  had  constantly  resided  with, 
him,  and  of  late  had  taken  the  post  and  presi- 
dency of  mistress  of  the  family.  With  a  table 
always  open  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  Sir 
Roger  passed  his  time  in  a  constant  residence  at 
Manstock-house,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  noble 
property,  beloved  by  all  that  knew  him,  and  do- 
ing good  to  all  that  depended  on  him.  When 
his  friends  solicited  him  to  stand  forth  as 
county  member,  telling  him  that  all  parties 
would  join  in  electing  him,  his  constant  answer 
was,  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  good  opi- 
nion, but  his  utmost  ambition  was  to  live  amongst 
them,  fulfilling,  to  the  best  of  his  capacity,  the 
duties  of  an  acting  magistrate,  and  a  plain  coun- 
try gentleman ;  in  which  station  he  humbly  con- 
ceived he  should  serve  them  better,  and  approve 
himself  a  more  useful  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  by  attending  upon  parliament,  for 
which  he  modestly,  and  perhaps  truly,  asserted 
that  he  had  no  talents. 


CHAP.  V. 


The  Coward  out  of  Doors  is  a  Lion  in  his  own 
House. 


Having  now  so  happily  disposed  of  our  hero 
for  a  while,  we  are  at  leisure  to  look  back  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Crowbery  Castle,  where  the 
misadventure  of  Justice  Blachford  had  made  no 
slight  impression.  The  Captain,  who  had  laid  his 
plan  of  the  press-gang,  as  we  have  related,  was 
now  deterred  from  putting  it  to  the  experiment, 
not  only  by  the  shameful  catastrophe  of  Blach- 
ford's  murderous  plot,  but  also  by  the  considera- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  Manstock's  having  taken  Henry 
into  his  protection.  Blachford's  case  was  still 
extremely  doubtful ;  he  seemed  to  be  dozing 
away  his  life,  with  few  and  short  intervals  of 
faint  and  imperfect  sensibility ;  the  skull  was 
evidently  fractured,  and  Zachary  had  pronoun- 
ced upon  the  trepan  as  indispensable ;  it  had 
been  thought  proper,  however,  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  a  London  surgeon,  and  his  arrival 
was  hourly  expected.  Nobody  doubted  his  be- 
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ing  the  victim  of  his  own  plot ;  but  O'Rourke, 
who  probably  would  have  brought  it  home  to 
him  in  his  own  defence,  had  escaped  from  the 
people  who  apprehended  him,  and  was  far 
enough  out  of  reach  ;  nobody  stirred  in  his  pur- 
suit, and  the  few  persons  who  were  interested 
to  conceal  the  evidence  of  Blachford's  criminal- 
ity, were  much  more  likely  to  assist  his  flight 
than  to  stop  it.    To  leave  the  matter  mysteri- 
ous, or  rather  to  aim  at  making  it  so,  was  the 
most  they  could  hope  for ;  to  cast  suspicion  up- 
on Henry  was  out  of  their  power ;  no  chicanery 
could  do  that  against  the  joint  force  of  so  many 
witnesses,  who  could  depose  to  the  very  words 
that  O'Rourke  had  uttered,  when  he  confessed, 
that  what  he  had  done  was  by  his  master's  or- 
ders, only  that  he  had  mistaken  the  person  up- 
on whom  they  were  to  have  been  executed  ;  and 
this  account,  in  which  they  perfectly  agreed,  was 
circulated  over  all  the  neighbourhood.    In  the 
meantime,  old  Weevil,  the  miller,  who  had  been 
eventually  the  preserver  of  Henry's  life,  by  per- 
suading him  to  return  with  him  through  the 
park,  was  not  idle  in  publishing  his  account  of 
the  affair,  and  the  motives  that  induced  him  for- 
tunately to  advise  as  he  did.  Blachford,  there- 
fore, whether  living  or  dying,  was  effectually 
ruined  in  reputation,  and  so  universally  execra- 
ted as  the  vilest  of  wretches,  that  even  the  vis- 
count himself,  and  his  satellites,  the  lawyer  and 
the  captain,  were  fain  to  disavow  him.  Still  the 
heart  of  the  proud  peer  rankled  with  rage  and 
jealousy ;  disappointed  of  the  revenge  he  had 
promised  himself  to  enjoy  through  the  means  of 
others,  and  intimidated  from  taking  any  open 
measures  of  his  own  against  the  object  of  his  ma- 
lice, by  the  firm  language  Henry  had  held  in  his 
late  interview,  his  dastardly  spirit  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  vent  itself  upon  the  defenceless 
party  in  his  power,  and  in  this  his  cruelty  knew 
no  bounds.    In  his  treatment  of  Lady  Crow- 
bery,  he  kept  no  terms  of  decency  or  reserve, 
publishing  to  all  parties  (npt  even  his  own  do- 
mestics excepted)  the  charges  he  had  against  her. 
— Will  you  tell  me,  he  would  ask,  that  wife  is 
virtuous,  who  was  not  only  seen  by  others,  but 
whom  I  myself  saw,  hanging  upon  the  neck  of 
a  handsome  vagabond,  embracing  him  in  her 
arms,  and  caressing  him  with  all  the  ecstasy  of 
an  inflamed  and  guilty  passion  ?  Who  will  say 
that  this  is  not  an  action  that  implies  criminal- 
ity so  strongly,  that  ocular  demonstration  could 
scarce  add  to  the  conviction  of  it  ?  What  other 
motive  but  one  can  a  woman  of  her  sort  have 
for  a  conduct  so  extraordinary,  towards  a  fellow 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  her,  and  who,  till 
she  put  clothes  upon  his  back,  had  not  a  pocket 
to  hold  the  money  she  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
him  ?  Will  any  one  persuade  me  that  all  these 
favours  and  fondnesses  are  to  be  accounted  for 
from  mere  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  certain 
Parson  Ratcliffe,  who  picked  him  up  as  a  found- 
ing, and  whom  she  has  not  set  eyes  on  for  these 


twelve  years  past  ?  The  merest  dupe  in  nature 
could  not  find  credulity  for  such  a  tale. 

In  this  style  his  lordship  took  every  occasion 
to  vent  his  grievances,  and  make  public  the 
breach  between  himself  and  Lady  Crowbery : 
When  in  conference  with  her,  he  would  hold  a 
harsher  language  ;  and  as  he  pressed  for  an- 
swers, which  the  difficulty  of  her  situation  would 
not  allow  her  to  give,  every  interview  served 
only  to  strengthen  his  conclusions,  and  inflame 
his  animosity. 

It  was  generally  suspected  that  a  separation 
would  take  place,  and  this  he  had  threatened 
her  with  ;  but  when  she,  shewed  a  willingness 
to  meet  him  in  this  measure,  he  seemed  to  drop 
it  altogether,  and  the  rather,  as  in  that  case  her 
paternal  estate  would  have  remained  with  her, 
which,  during  their  joint  establishment,  was  so 
liberally  applied  to  the  common  stock,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  family  disbursements  was  pro- 
vided for  out  of  her  fund.  He  had,  however, 
long  abandoned  all  hope  of  any  benefit  upon  the 
contingency  of  his  survivorship,  and  of  an  heir 
there  was  now  no  longer  any  prospect.  As  he  had, 
therefore,  no  interest  in  view  on  either  of  these 
accounts,  he  kept  no  check  upon  his  ill-humour 
and  chagrin,  but  persecuted  her  without  reserve, 
absolutely  confining  her  to  the  house,  and,  as  far 
as  he  could  prevent  it,  not  suffering  her  to  cor- 
respond with  any  one,  particularly  her  relations 
of  the  house  of  Manstock,  to  whom  he  bore  pe- 
culiar hatred  and  inveteracy. 

What  does  your  uncle  mean,  said  he,  in  one 
of  his  altercations,  by  receiving  that  fellow  into 
his  family,  who  has  so  effectually  destroyed  the 
peace  of  mine  ?  Can  there  be  a  grosser  insult, 
a  more  outrageous  breach  of  decency  and  good 
manners,  than  thus  to  hold  him  up  in  my  defi- 
ance after  what  has  passed,  and  when  he  knows 
that  I  myself  have  discovered  him  in  a  situation 
that  no  husband,  who  has  any  sense  of  honour, 
can  put  up  with,  nor  a  wife,  who  has  any  sense 
of  modesty,  would  permit  him  to  be  found  in  ? 
Does  Sir  Roger  think  that  I  want  spirit  to  re- 
sent such  conduct,  or  can  he  suppose  that  I  am 
tame  enough  to  submit  to  an  indignity,  which 
he  renders  ten  times  more  galling  by  the  coun- 
tenance he  shews  to  the  despicable  object  of  my 
resentment— your  ladyship's  beggarly  Adonis? 

To  this  she  patiently  replied,  That  her  uncle 
knew  her  innocence,  and  the  motives  of  that 
tenderness,  which  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
guiltless  had  extorted  from  her ;  that  with  a 
heart  naturally  susceptible  of  compassion,  she 
had  a  farther  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
young  man  in  question,  as  a  relict  of  her  valued 
friend,  Mr  Ratcliffe,  who  had  protected  him 
from  his  infancy,  loved  him  as  a  son,  and  left 
the  strongest  testimony  in  his  favour,  describing 
him  as  endowed  with  every  good  and  virtuous 
quality  that  can  centre  in  the  human  heart ; 
that,  for  these  reasons,  she  had  determined  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  her  deceased  friend  towards 
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%.n  unfortunate  youth,  who  seemed  destined  to 
be  the  victim  of  suspicion,  and  to  meet  punish- 
ment where  he  merited  praise. 

'Tis  one  thing,  said  my  lord,  to  protect ;  to 
caress  him  is  another ;  you,  or  I,  or  anybody, 
may  relieve  a  beggar,  but  who  embraces  him  ? 
Your  purse  you  may  pour  into  his  hands,  but 
your  person  you  had  no  right  to  throw  into  his 
arms,  seeing  that  I  have  a  claim  upon  that,  so 
long  as  it  is  my  lot  to  be  called  your  husband, 
and  your  privilege  to  bear  my  name  and  title. 

True,  my  lord,  she  replied,  your  right  and 
title  to  my  poor  person  is  absolute  and  exclu- 
sive, and  had  my  heart  been  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  I  should  not  have  yielded  it  even  to  pity, 
as  you  saw  ;  to  impurity  it  has  never  been  sur- 
rendered since  you  called  it  yours.  If  your  sense 
of  pity  cannot  find  excuse  for  mine,  I  must  sub- 
mit to  my  fate  ;  I  have  no  other  means  of  soft- 
ening your  displeasure. 

Sincerity  will  soften  it,  said  my  lord ;  con- 
fession will  in  part  atone  for  the  injury  which 
my  honour  has  received,  because  to  own  your 
faults  is  one  step  towards  repenting  of  them  ; 
confess,  then,  that  you  are  in  love  with  this 
young  fellow,  that  you  was  captivated  with  his 
person,  that  you  was  surprised  into  a  weakness, 
which  your  constitution  must  apologize  for. — 
Nay,  start  not,  madam,  nor  affect  to  be  offend- 
ed at  what  I  suggest ;  for  that  you  have  loved  is 
well  known,  and  that  you  can  go  great  lengths 
for  those  you  love,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  why, 
then,  may  I  not  presume  that  your  nature  is 
the  same,  kind,  soft,  and  yielding,  as  it  ever 
was?  A  father's  authority  could  not  restrain 
you ;  why  should  I  suppose  a  husband's  can  ? 
Let  me  know,  therefore,  the  extent  of  my  dis- 
grace, and  I  will  then  decide  as  shall  be  best 
both  for  myself  and  you  ;  till  then  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  suspect  the  worst,  and  to  con- 
clude against  you,  as  much  from  your  silence 
and  reserve,  as  from  my  own  reason  and  obser- 
vation. 

In  one  word,  then,  my  lord,  and  I  call  Hea- 
ven to  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  I  am 
as  incapable  of  the  idea  you  annex  to  my  ten- 
derness for  this  young  man,  as  I  am  of  murder, 
incest,  blasphemy,  or  any  crime  the  most  dire 
and  detestable  that  only  beings  totally  abandon- 
ed can  commit ;  the  criminality  you  suspect  me 
of  would  be  such,  as  but  to  think  of,  makes  my 
blood  shudder,  and  my  heart  shrink  back  with 
horror. 

Hold,  madam ;  not  so  strong  in  your  expres- 
sions, if  you  please ;  moderate  the  energy  of 
your  language,  if  you  wish  that  I  should  credit 
the  sincerity,  or  even  understand  the  meaning, 
of  it ;  let  me  have  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question — Did  you  ever  see  this  young  man  be- 
fore ? 

I  saw  him  about  twelve  years  ago,  soon  af- 
ter my  father's  death,  when  he  was  a  child,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr  Ratcliffe. 


Is  he  the  bastard  son  of  Parson  Ratcliffe  ? 

That  is  a  plain  question,  truly,  my  lord; 
your  delicacy  might  have  couched  it  in  politer 
terms. 

Very  true,  madam,  I  should  have  been  more 
select  in  my  expressions,  as  I  might  have  recol- 
lected that  none  are  so  affectedly  regardful  of 
the  forms  of  delicacy  as  those  who  have  bidden 
adieu  to  the  essentials  of  it. 

'Tis  well,  my  lord ;  I  shall  give  you  no  far- 
ther opportunity  of  insulting  me,  by  answering 
to  no  farther  questions  :  here  ends  our  confer- 
ence ;  proceed  against  me  as  you  please  ;  be  as 
cruel  as  your  heart  will  let  you ;  there  is  a 
friend  at  hand  that  will  soon  rescue  me  from 
your  tyranny. 

Say  you  so,  madam  !  Who  is  that  friend? 

Death. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Danger  approaches,  and  the  Doctor  is  dismissed. 

In  this  manner  the  sad  and  heavy  hours  dragn 
ged  slowly  on  at  Crowbery  Castle.  Domestic 
altercations,  jealousies,  and  complaints,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Crowbery,  pressed  down  the  spi- 
rits, and  now  began  to  sap  and  undermine  the 
constitution,  of  his  unhappy  lady.  Her  confine- 
ment was  become  no  less  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  of  obedience ;  she  took  her  meals,  and 
passed  her  whole  day,  in  her  separate  apart- 
ment ;  and  as  great  pains  were  bestowed  in 
keeping  the  affair  of  Blachford's  plot,  and  its 
providential  issue,  from  her  knowledge,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  dialogue  recited  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter  had  taken  place,  that  she  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  that  disgraceful  business. 

His  lordship's  suspicions  pointed  at  Zachary 
as  the  informer  on  this  occasion  ;  and  though  a 
pretty  strict  watch  was  kept  upon  him  in  his 
visits,  probably  the  suspicion  aforesaid  was  not 
ill  placed,  for  our  honest  Doctor  had  great  at- 
tachment to  his  noble  patient,  and  very  little  to 
her  ignoble  lord  :  our  hero  also  had  an  interest 
in  his  heart ;  Blachford  he  detested,  and  though 
he  did  his  duty  to  him  faithfully  and  skilfully, 
for  he  had  now  performed  the  operation  of  the 
trepan,  yet  if  he  had  been  dressing  the  wounds 
of  a  wretch  condemned  for  murder,  he  probably 
could  not  have  felt  less  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  patient.  The  impression  which  the 
story  of  Blachford's  plot  made  upon  Lady  Crow- 
bery's  mind,  was  such  as  left  a  strong  persua- 
sion of  my  lord's  participation  in  that  base  at- 
tempt, and  from  this  moment  she  could  not  see 
him  without  horror  :  fixed  in  her  resolution  to 
enter  into  no  farther  discussions  with  him,  all 
intercourse  between  them  was  suspended. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  alone  and  pensive 
in  her  chamber,  ruminating  on  the  sad  fortune 
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of  her  life,  and  the  miseries  which  an  attach- 
ment fatally  traversed  had  entailed  upon  her,  as 
she  drew  out  her  handkerchief  to  stanch  the 
tears  that  were  flowing  from  her  eyes,  a  little 
packet  dropped  on  the  floor,  which  she  took  up, 
and  soon  discovered  to  be  the  same  that  Henry 
had  delivered  to  her,  enclosing  the  ring,  but 
which,  in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  had  hastily  put  into  her  pocket,  and, 
from  that  time,  it  had  escaped  her  recollection. 

What  was  her  surprise,  upon  unfolding  the 
envelope,  to  discover  the  very  ring  she  had  given 
to  her  beloved  Delapoer,  when  they  exchanged 
their  pledges,  and  solemnly  devoted  their  hearts 
and  affections  each  to  the  other  ! 

With  eager  trepidation  she  turned  it  over  and 
over,  minutely  examining  it  in  every  part.  The 
hair,  the  stone,  the  setting,  the  motto,  every 
particle,  deposed  to  the  identity  of  the  object  ;'not 
a  doubt  remained ;  astonishment  possessed  her 
wholly;  she  shook  in  every  joint,  and  felt  a  tu- 
mult at  her  heart,  that  her  enfeebled  frame  could 
scarce  support.  Happily  she  was  alone  ;  and 
when  she  could  command  sufficient  recollection 
to  debate  the  case,  and  shape  her  thoughts  into 
some  form  and  order,  she  began  to  give  them 
vent,  talking  to  herself  in  broken  sentences,  af- 
ter the  following  manner : — The  very  ring  I  gave 
to  Delapoer  !  the  pledge  of  love,  my  first,  my 
only  love  !  Assuredly  it  is  the  same  !  I  cannot 
be  mistaken !  Oh  memory  of  a  fond  fleeting  mo- 
ment, thou  art  much  too  faithful  to  deceive,  or 
be  deceived !  How  came  it  here  ?  Is  he  that 
owned  it  living,  and  returned  to  England  ?  or  is 
he  dead,  and,  dying,  gave  it  in  commission  to 
some  friend  to  render  back  to  me  ?  Let  me  re- 
call to  mind  what  Henry  told  me ;  a  man  had 
found  it,  a  poor  man,  returned  from  transport- 
ation :  that  may  be  himself ;  well  may  he  call 
it  so ;  'twas  banishment,  'twas  transportation, 
for  the  crime  of  loving  one,  whom  the  hard  heart 
of  an  inexorable  parent  wrested  from  his  arms 
too  late  for  honour  !  Ah,  cruel  father !  there  was 
a  moment  when,  if  you  had  relented,  your  poor 
child  had  never  known  these  agonies,  that  now 
must  plunge  her  in  the  grave  !  Had  you  permit- 
ted her  to  take  her  own  heart's  choice,  and,  at 
the  altar,  sanctify  those  vows,  which  Heaven 
had  heard  and  registered,  your  daughter  had 
been  now  a  happy  mother,  and  posterity  would 
have  blessed  you ;  instead  of  which,  behold  a 
jealous  tyrant,  and  a  barren  bed !  Oh  !  barba- 
rous soul-enslaving  law,  devised  in  an  accursed 
hour  to  counteract  the  first  great  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  Creator  on  his  works,  which 
alike  makes  wretched  those  who  obey,  and  those 
who  desperately  evade  it ;  which  gives  a  power 
to  parents  that  is  their  curse,  entailing  a  dread- 
ful responsibility  on  such  as  enforce  it,  and  vio- 
lating the  most  sacred  privileges  of  all  who  are 
restrained  by  it ! 

This  said,  she  rose,  and,  opening  a  little  casket, 
where  other  tokens  were  deposited,  lodged  it 


amongst  them,  referring  it  to  time,  the  revealer 
of  all  mysteries,  to  elucidate  this  among  the 
rest ;  and,  recollecting  it  had  been  told  her  by 
Henry,  that  the  finder  of  the  ring  said  he  would 
call  again  for  his  reward,  Alas !  said  she,  as  this 
reflection  occurred,  what  have  I  to  bestow,  that 
Delapoer  would  now  deem  a  reward  ?  Could  I 
endure  the  meeting,  ought  I  even  to  wish  it  ? 
Should  I  not  in  discretion  avoid  it  ?  If  there  is 
any  remnant  of  affection  left  in  his  heart  for  me, 
will  not  the  sight  of  such  a  faded  form,  and  the 
discovery  of  my  wretchedness,  give  anguish  to 
his  feelings  ? — But  then  my  son  !  my  Henry  ! 
How  else  shall  I  disclose  to  Delapoer  the  inte- 
resting intelligence  that  he  is  a  father  ?  O  Henry, 
for  thy  sake  I  would  abide  that  trial ! 

It  was  now  the  hour  for  Zachary  to  pay  his 
professional  visit :  curiosity,  or  some  motive  not 
connected  with  kindness,  induced  Lord  Crow- 
bery  to  accompany  him  on  this  occasion :  his 
presence  was  not  calculated  to  quiet  uneasiness 
of  any  kind ;  and  Zachary's  fingers  had  no  sooner 
touched  his  patient's  pulse,  than  he  gave  my  lord 
a  significant  look,  which  not  only  indicated  alarm 
at  what  he  discovered  by  his  touch,  but  seemed 
to  intimate  that  he  knew  by  his  intuition  where 
the  cause  of  it  was  to  be  found. 

I  am  told,  madam,  said  my  lord,  you  are  in- 
disposed ;  I  should  wish  to  hear  the  nature  of 
your  complaint,  and  what  this  gentleman's  opi- 
nion is  of  your  case. 

So  please  you,  my  lord,  replied  the  man  of 
medicine,  it  is  not  our  practice  to  discuss  those 
points  in  the  hearing  of  our  patients. 

Cannot  you  prescribe  then,  said  the  peer, 
when  I  am  present  ?  or  have  you  no  advice  to 
offer,  till  you  have  consulted  with  her  ladyship 
what  remedy  she  likes  best  ? 

There  was  a  taunting  sneer  in  this,  which 
Zachary's  spirit  did  not  quite  relish :  he  had  all 
due  consideration  for  the  dignity  of  a  noble ;  but 
he  was  not  without  some  sense  of  his  own  con- 
sequence, and  the  honour  also  due  unto  the  phy- 
sician :  he  answered,  therefore,  with  more  quick- 
ness than  was  expected,  that,  to  the  best  of  such 
judgment  as  he  possessed,  he  should  prescribe 
in  due  time ;  but  there  was  a  disorder  in  her 
ladyship's  pulse,  which  he  took  to  be  incidental 
rather  than  symptomatic,  and  he  believed  the 
best  remedy  for  her  case  at  present,  would  be 
perfect  quiet  and  a  silent  room. 

By  which  I  am  to  understand,  rejoined  the 
peer,  that  you  could  very  readily  dispense  with 
my  company,  and  remain  here  yourself— will 
that  promote  silence,  do  you  think  ?  If  you  have 
nothing  to  say  that  I  should  not  hear,  and  si- 
lence be  so  necessary  for  her  ladyship,  I  can  sit 
here  without  opening  my  lips,  whilst  you  pur- 
sue your  observations  without  interruption,  and 
meditate  at  leisure  on  the  remedies  you  are  to 
apply. 

My  lord,  replied  the  sage,  if  I  am  worthy  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  health  of  Lady  Crowbery, 
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I  hope  I  am  not  suspected  as  unfit  to  be  left 
with  her  in  private. 

No  more  arguing,  Mr  Apothecary,  if  you 
please,,  quoth  the  noble  intruder ;  do  the  busi- 
ness you  are  sent  for ;  and  remember,  that  it  is 
for  the  contents  of  your  gallipots,  and  not  for 
the  charms  of  your  conversation,  that  I  employ 
you  in  my  family. 

I  have  been  employed,  quoth  Zachary,  for 
my  lady  and  her  family  many  years  before  I  was 
honoured  with  your  lordship's  commands,  and 
I  never  was  treated  in  Sir  Andrew's  family  but 
with  confidence  and  kindness  :  I  hope  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget  my  station  in  society,  and  how 
far  it  is  removed  from  that  which  your  lordship 
now  fills ;  but  I  can  at  the  same  time  recollect, 
that  the  distance  between  them  has  not  always 
been  so  great. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  glance, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Zachary's  reply,  we  must 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  noble  personage  at 
whom  it  was  pointed,  had,  in  the  early  days  of 
his  worldly  pilgrimage,  walked  in  the  humble 
line  of  an  officer  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  in 
which  station  he  was  totally  unnoticed  by  the 
head  of  his  family,  and,  indeed,  by  every  other 
family  whose  notice  was  worth  having,  until  the 
title,  and  such  part  of  the  estate  as  was  entailed 
upon  it,  by  a  variety  of  intermediate  contingen- 
cies devolved  on  him.  Though  not  deficient  in 
talents  of  a  certain  sort,  he  had  been  greatly 
cramped  in  his  education  by  the  poverty  of  his 
parents,  and,  as  far  as  precept  and  example 
reach,  very  little  benefited  by  either.  With  the 
great  world,  since  he  had  been  made  a  part  of  it, 
he  had  formed  little  or  no  acquaintance ;  and, 
conscious  of  his  deficiencies  in  the  acquirements 
of  a  gentleman,  he  had  never  taken  his  seat  since 
his  accession  to  the  peerage ;  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  castle,  with  a  few  mean  dependants 
about  him,  who  flattered  him  in  his  humours, 
whilst  they  fed  at  his  table,  he  lived  in  sullen 
pride,  avoiding  all  his  neighbours  of  a  better 
sort,  and  avoided  by  them.  When  he  made  pro- 
posals for  his  present  lady,  he  had  newly  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title,  and,  it  may  well  be  presumed, 
he  was  more  indebted  to  a  certain  incident  in 
her  history,  well  remembered  by  her  father, 
though  carefully  concealed,  than  to  the  elegance 
of  his  own  manners  and  address.  A  title  and 
estate,  however,  were  circumstances  not  over- 
looked in  the  brief  catalogue  of  his  accomplish- 
ments ;  they  doubtless  had  their  weight  with 
Sir  Andrew ;  and  for  the  lady's  share  in  the 
transaction,  that  was  purely  negative ;  a  broken 
spirit,  a  dubious  reputation,  and  a  blank  indif- 
ference to  all  mankind,  with  one  exception  only, 
made  her  consent  to  an  act  of  duty  and  atone- 
ment, not  of  choice  and  free  will.  In  this  man- 
ner they  married,  and  upon  the  terms  which 
such  marriages  naturally  produce,  they  lived  to- 
gether, joyless,  comfortless,  childless. 


The  glance,  therefore,  which  Zachary  had  re- 
torted upon  his  lordship's  former  obscurity,  rou- 
sed his  present  dignity  into  a  flame  of  rage.  It  is 
not  in  the  art  of  the  most  ingenious  tormentor  to 
punish  the  obj  ect  of  his  vengeance  half  so  bitterly, 
as  the  proud  man,  without  any  art  or  ingenuity 
at  all,  naturally  contrives  to  punish  himself.  No 
sooner  had  Zachary's  words  entered  the  porches 
of  his  ears,  than  in  an  instant,  like  the  leperous 
distilment  described  by  Hamlet's  ghost,  it  coursed 
through  all  the  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  his 
blood,  post-haste,  to  the  seat  and  head-quarters 
of  the  spleen,  (if  any  of  my  readers  know  where 
that  is  to  be  found,)  and  there  it  swelled  and 
fermented  at  such  a  rate,  that  his  bosom  was  not 
wide  enough  to  hold  it,  but  out  it  burst,  sput- 
tering and  frothing,  from  his  lips,  in  accents  very 
little  resembling  those  that  shortly  after  fell 
with  gentle  cadence  from  the  softer  lips  of  Lady 
Crowbery.  Enough  was  understood,  from  the 
inarticulate  vehemence  of  his  lordship's  wrath, 
to  discover  that  Zachary  Cawdle,  surgeon,  apo- 
thecary, and  man-midwife,  was  in  no  future 
time  to  exercise  any  one  of  these  several  branches 
of  his  art  within  the  walls  of  Crowbery  Castle, 
or  upon  the  person  of  any  one  who  belonged 
thereunto. 

Zachary  had  risen  from  his  seat  with  an  ira- 
scibility little  less  than  boiling  hot,  and  with  a 
countenance  whose  scarlet  hue  of  downright 
honest  anger  wonderfully  contrasted  the  pale 
and  sickly  complexion  of  his  lordship's  malice, 
when  the  gentle  invalid,  directing  a  look  of  mild 
benevolence  to  her  discarded  attendant,  address- 
ed herself  to  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
Farewell,  my  long-approved  and  worthy  friend ! 
I  lose  your  services  when  they  can  be  of  no  far- 
ther use  to  me ;  you  see  the  situation  I  am  in, 
and  you  know  it  is  incurable.  It  is  not  in  your 
art  to  save  me,  and  you  are  only  dismissed  from 
a  fruitless  attendance,  and  the  painful  spectacle 
of  an  expiring  friend.  For  all  past  care  and  kind- 
ness, and  a  thousand  zealous  offices  which  your 
good  will  to  me  has  prompted  you  to  perform, 
I  render  you  my  last,  my  cordial  thanks.  Go  to 
my  uncle  Manstock ;  tell  him  I  am  in  a  fair  way 
to  shake  off  all  complaints,  and  want  no  more 
medical  assistance  :  when  that  is  over,  and  my 
cure  completed,  he  will  shew  you  that  your  ser- 
vices have  not  been  overlooked,  and  that  I  have 
bequeathed  you  a  fee,  which  I  hope  will  set  me 
clear  at  the  close  of  our  account. 

God  forbid  !  God  forbid !  cried  Zachary,  the 
tears  bubbling  from  his  eyes,  it  should  be  my 
sad  lot  to  outlive  you.  Providence,  in  its  mercy, 
restore  you  !  But  continue,  I  beseech  you,  the 
valerian  draughts  :  I  had  other  medicines  in 
reserve ;  but  I  take  Heaven  to  witness,  I  am  dis- 
missed from  my  attendance  when  my  patient's 
pulse  is  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Shews  how  some  People  pass  their  Time  in  the 
Country. 

Zachary  returned  disconsolate  to  his  shop. 
— How  do  we  go  on  at  Lord  Crowbery's  ?  quoth 
Alexander  Kinloch. 

The  .devil  take  Lord  Crowbery,  replied  Za- 
chary, and  that  blind  bitch  Fortune  into  the 
bargain,  for  putting  a  coronet  over  the  ears  of  a 
custom-house  officer ! 

She  has  put  a  crest  as  well  as  a  coronet  over 
his  ears,  if  Fame  says  true,  resumed  Kinloch, 
with  a  grin. 

If  Fame  says  that,  Fame  lies,  said  Zachary.  A 
fellow  that  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  tramped 
about  with  a  pen  and  inkhorn  in  his  button- 
hole, to  talk  to  me  in  such  a  style  !  I  have  been 
treated  scurvily,  friend  Sawney ;  he  has  dismiss- 
ed me  from  all  farther  attendance  on  his  lady  : 

Eoor  dear  soul,  she  will  be  lost  without  my 
elp ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  can  dis- 
cern the  cause  of  her  complaint  so  well  as  I  can ; 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  any  other  per- 
son should  prescribe  to  her ;  yet  there's  not  a 
minute  to  be  lost,  for  her  pulse  was  going  at  an 
hundred  and  twenty-five  when  I  left  her. 
That  betokens  a  crisis,  said  Kinloch. 
Right,  quoth  the  Doctor,  and  'tis  then  the 
patient  has  most  need  of  a  physician  ;  urgente 
morbo  adsit  medicus. 

I  foresaw  what  would  happen,  cried  the  North 
Briton ;  your  own  dear  wife  has  made  all  the 
mischief,  tattling  about  Henry  and  my  lady, 
and  how  they  met  at  your  house,  and  what 
passed  at  their  meeting  when  she  hugged  him 
in  her  arms,  which  has  been  told  my  lord  ;  and 
so  they  would  not  let  the  man  be  a  cuckold  in 
quiet,  but  must  be  talking  to  him  about  it, 
.which,  if  it  was  your  own  case,  you  must  con- 
fess, is  not  the  pleasantest  thing  to  hear ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  let  all  such  trifles 
pass,  and  say  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Ay,  ay,  answered  Zachary,  you  are  a  wise 
man,  Sawney,  and  know  how  to  keep  peace  and 
silence  in  a  family  ;  but  my  tippling  saint  of  a 
wife  has  such  a  curst  tongue  of  her  own,  that 
there  is  nothing  she  so  dearly  loves  as  scan- 
dal, except  it  be  the  brandy-bottle ;  but  her 
pleasure  will  be  her  poison,  for  she's  tacked  in 
the  liver,  and  tumbling  off  the  perch.  As  for 
that  blustering  lord,  his  custom  I  should  not 
value  at  a  doit,  nor  his  castle  neither,  if  my  lady 
was  not  in  it :  I  can  live  without  either  ;  for  I 
don't  believe  that  obstinate  fellow  has  taken  a 
dose  of  my  drugs  these  ten  years  past,  and  if  he 
lets  it  alone  for  ten  years  to  come  I  care  not ; 
let  him  go  off  in  his  own  way ;  I  should  be  sorry 
to  save  him  a  trip  to  the  other  world,  and  em- 


ploy my  skill  in  his  cure,  which  I  must  in  Con- 
science do,  was  I  called  in.  'Tis  exactly  the  case 
with  Justice  Blachford;  I  know  I  am  defrauding: 
the  devil  of  his  due  by  keeping  him  alive ;  but 
if  a  man  won't  die  when  his  brains  are  out,  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  If  some  folks  had  had  the  hand- 
ling of  his  skull,  the  world  before  this  would 
have  been  rid  of  a  monster. 

Whether  the  deputy- doctor  took  this  as  a 
side-blow  at  himself  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly 
a  learned  dispute  sprung  up  between  him  and 
his  principal  upon  the  application  of  the  trepan, 
which  branched  out  into  so  many  zigzags  and 
crosscuts,  and  was  carried  on  with  so  little  me- 
thod, and  so  much  abuse  of  brevity,  that  after 
Zachary's  vanity  had  run  foul  of  Alexander's 
spleen,  his  choler  began  to  chafe  and  fume  at 
such  a  rate,  that  pestle  and  mortar  never  set  up 
a  more  clamorous  argument  than  now  ensued 
between  master  and  man,  which  was  only  put 
an  end  to  by  the  superior  din  of  Jemima's  bell. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hours  at  Manstock- 
house  moved  on  in  harmony  and  peace ;  each 
division  of  the  day  had  its  appropriated  occupa- 
tion or  amusement:  the  morning- ride,  the  so- 
cial meal,  the  evening  walk,  the  hour  of  rest- 
each  link  of  time  kept  its  due  place  and  period : 
order  and  regularity  were  so  perfectly  observed 
throughout  the  whole  establishment,  that  though 
the  spirit  of  the  master  pervaded  every  part,  his 
voice  was  nowhere  heard ;  the  domestics  were  a 
numerous  body,  but,  like  well-disciplined  vete- 
rans, each  knew  his  duty,  and  no  one  swerved 
from  it. 

Here  our  hero  might  have  reposed  in  absolute 
tranquillity,  had  his  feelings  been  less  alive  to 
the  disconsolate  situation  of  his  suffering  mo- 
ther, or  had  his  wandering  fancy  (for  why 
should  I  conceal  the  truth  ?)  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  an  amiable  society,  with- 
out a  professed  partiality  to  any  one  in  particular 
belonging  to  it :  but  nature  and  philosophy  are 
at  constant  variance  ;  the  warmth  which  one 
inspires  ill  suits  the  coolness  which  the  other 
prescribes.  Though  the  conversation  of  Sir 
Roger  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Claypole  offered  all 
the  edification  that  experience  could  minister  to 
a  youthful  hearer,  yet  perverse  nature  (or  some- 
thing we  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  nature)  bias- 
sed the  judgment  of  our  hero  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  prefer  the  slightest  syllable,  that  gave 
motion  to  Isabella's  lovely  lips,  before  all  the 
anecdotes  of  Sir  Roger,  or  the  metaphysics  of 
Mr  Claypole.  This  was  not  a  preference  which 
his  understanding  gave,  for  that  he  never  called 
into  council  on  the  question  ;  but  he  listened  as 
his  eyes  directed  him,  and  judged  as  his  heart 
prescribed.  Though  he  was  not  to  learn  that 
time  moves  on  with  equal  step,  yet  he  miscalcu- 
lated most  grossly,  reckoning  hours  but  as  mi- 
nutes when  alone  with  Isabella,  and  minutes  as 
hours  without  her.  Any  other  person  would 
have  found  out  these  were  symptoms  of  love ; 
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Henry  only  found  out  they  were  mistakes,  and 
never  ventured  to  search  into  the  cause  of  them  : 
Isabella,  who  was  even  less  experienced,  and 
somewhat  younger  than  himself,  was  so  sure 
that  she  loved  no  human  creature  comparably 
to  her  father,  and  really  did  love  him  with  such 
true  devotion,  that  she  had  no  idea  there  might 
be  attachments  of  another  sort  to  share  her  heart 
with  him,  and,  in  the  full  conviction  of  her  own 
security,  never  once  thought  of  what  she  held 
impossible  to  happen.  She  took  her  evening 
walks  with  Henry  by  her  side,  and  then  the 
weather  was  so  fine,  or  the  prospect  so  charming, 
or  the  discourse  so  entertaining,  that  the  minutes 
stole  away  so  imperceptibly  she  could  not  un- 
derstand how  they  were  gone  so  fast,  and  she  so 
far  from  home  ;  now  she  must  hasten  back,  and 
Henry's  arm  was  wanted  to  assist  her  speed ; 
stiles  sometimes  intervened,  and  then  both 
arms  found  full  employment ;  hillocks,  and 
dales,  and  foot  planks  over  rills  with  waters 
half  a  foot  in  depth  tremendously  rolling  un- 
derneath, demanded  a  conductor  of  no  small 
address ;  in  defiles  and  difficulties  like  these, 
all  Henry's  care  was  none  too  much  ;  yet  they 
occurred  so  frequently,  that  slander  would  have 
said  they  were  more  sought  than  shunned. 

Sometimes,  when  nothing  more  material  oc- 
cupied her  thoughts,  Isabella  would  divert  the 
subject  of  discourse  to  questions  about  Susan 
May. — Didn't  Henry  think  her  very  pretty  ? — 
Wasn't  she  a  very  open-hearted  natural  girl,  a 
little  wild  or  so  ? — Hadn't  she  turned  off  her 
late  mistress  on  his  account  ?  and  didn't  that 
look  as  if  she  had  a  liking  for  him  ? — These 
were  leading  questions,  which  Henry  did  not 
always  choose  to  follow  without  swerving.  With 
a  great  respect  for  truth,  he  had  something 
more  than  respect  for  the  person  he  was  to  ad- 
dress it  to,  and  though  he  scorned  to  say  what 
was  directly  false,  he  did  not  altogether  like  to 
say  what  was  strictly  true.  A  little  equivoca- 
tion, but  as  little  as  his  delicacy  could  dispense 
with,  he  certainly  made  free  with  upon  these 
occasions ;  and  if  Isabella  did  not  give  him  per- 
fect credit  for  sincerity  in  all  particulars,  it  was 
because  she  was  as  thoroughly  informed  of  facts, 
as  Susan's  full  confession,  honestly  avowed, 
could  make  her  :  she  was  not,  however,  so  mere 
a  novice  in  the  world  as  not  to  comprehend  that 
there  are  subjects,  on  which  men  of  delicacy 
will  not  be  perfectly  explicit ;  but  on  the  point 
of  reputation  Isabella  was  as  forward  to  believe, 
as  he  was  firm  in  asserting,  the  perfect  inno- 
cence of  Susan's  conduct ;  pure  in  her  own  na- 
ture, she  was  too  candid  in  her  judgment  of 
others  to  suspect  that  want  of  chastity  was  im- 
plied in  freedom  of  behaviour. 

In  their  conversations  about  Lady  Crowbery, 
their  hearts  and  tongues  completely  coincided 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  loveliness  of  her  na- 
ture, and  in  lamenting  her  unhappy  lot. 
I  should  not  wonder,  said  Isabella,  if  that 


cross  ugly  creature  was  to  scold  and  scandalize 
my  poor  cousin  for  what  he  saw  in  the  planta- 
tion-walk, when  her  benevolent  heart  overflow- 
ed with  tenderness  and  pity  for  you,  so  that  she 
could  scarce  support  herself  from  sinking  to  the 
ground  ;  his  hard  nature  is  not  capable  of  un- 
derstanding, and  allowing  for,  the  soft  emotions 
of  a  soul  like  hers.    I  know  what  she  felt  on 
your  account,  because  I  have  heard  her  talk  so 
warmly  in  your  praise,  and  how  Mr  Ratcliffe 
loved  and  admired  you ;  and  then  she  would 
bewail  his  loss,  and  the  misfortunes  which  it 
brought  on  you ;  I  know  also  the  impression 
that  Lord  Crowbery's  behaviour  made  on  her, 
and  how  she  execrated  that  horrid  Blachford, 
whom  Providence  has  now  chastised ;  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  she  foresaw  some  wicked  plot 
would  be  concerted  against  you,  as  in  fact  it  was : 
all  these  terrors  were  in  her  mind  when  she  was 
so  affected  as  to  fall  upon  your  neck,  and  vent 
herself  in  tears ;  and  who  can  wonder  at  it  ? 
What  is  so  touching  as  the  sight  of  innocence 
distressed  and  persecuted  ?  How  could  a  heart 
so  soft  and  sensitive  as  hers,  reflect  on  all  that 
you  had  suffered,  all  that  you  was  still  exposed 
to,  and  not  melt  with  sympathy  ?  Was  ever  act 
so  noble,  generous,  and  humane,  rewarded  with 
such  base,  malicious,  and  unjust  oppression? 
For  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  of 
common  feelings  can  hear  the  story  and  be  un- 
moved :  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  my  tears  kept 
pace  with  hers  on  the  occasion  ;  yet  I  was  not 
informed  of  all  particulars,  as  she  was  ;  neither 
was  I,  like  her,  the  friend  of  Mr  Ratclifle  ;  I 
had  not  seen  you,  but  as  you  passed  into  the 
house  of  Mr  Cawdle ;  she  had  both  seen  you 
and  discoursed  with  you,  and  heard  those  worthy 
creatures  at  the  cottage,  in  their  natural  man- 
ner, relate  a  thousand  circumstances,  which 
your  modesty  would  not  speak  of.    Heavens  I 
must  we  be  hypocrites  because  we  are  women  ! 
withhold  our  love  for  virtue  in  the  dread  of 
slander,  and  not  bestow  our  praise  and  admira- 
tion where  they  are  so  justly  due  !  That  would 
be  hard  indeed.  But  when  we  see  a  character 
like  this,  accused,  insulted,  punished,  treated 
like  a  malefactor  and  a  murderer,  all  mouths 
open,  all  hearts  shut  against  him,  without  a 
friend,  or  house,  or  food,  but  what  one  poor 
widow  and  her  charitable  cruise  supplied,  what 
heart  can  stand  it  ?  and  he  must  be  a  monster 
that  can  doubt  my  cousin's  purity,  because  her 
arms  encircled  what  her  heart  pitied  and  ap- 
proved. 

Here  Isabella  paused  :  Henry  was  silent ;  it 
was  a  subject  he  would  not  venture  to  commit 
himself  upon ;  his  too  great  sensibility  to  a  mo- 
ther's praises  might  excite  suspicion :  Isabella 
resumed  her  discourse. — To  be  sure,  if  people 
will  decide  from  appearances  only,  the  most  in- 
nocent actions  may  be  construed  into  guilt,  and, 
as  I  take  Lord  Crowbery  to  be  one  of  those  peo- 
ple, I  am  sadly  afraid  my  poor  cousin  may  suf* 
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fer  wrongfully  by  liis  hasty  temper ;  not  that  he 
can  seriously  and  from  his  heart  suspect  a  wo- 
man of  her  established  character ;  but  he  may 
pretend  to  do  it,  for  the  malicious  pleasure  of 
tormenting  her  3  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  think 
him  capable  of  being  very  cruel,  nay,  I  am  sure 
lie  is,  having  been  a  painful  witness  of  very 
harsh  treatment  on  his  part.  In  short,  he  is  a 
bad  husband,  and  nothing  surprises  me  more, 
than  that  a  person  of  her  taste  and  intuition 
should  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  character  ; 
and  that,  with  youth,  beauty,  great  fortune,  and 
good  sense,  she  should  be  induced  to  marry  a 
man  neither  suitable  to  her  in  age,  manners, 
principle,  or  person  j  nay,  I  rather  wonder  she 
should  marry  at  all,  at  least  whilst  her  father 
was  alive,  for  she  was  then  exactly  in  the  situa- 
tion I  am  now,  the  only  solace  of  a  widowed  pa- 
rent ;  and  sure  it  is  a  daughter's  duty  (Heaven 
knows  I  feel  it  such)  never  to  quit  that  post  till 
nature's  debt  is  paid  by  one  or  other  of  the  par- 
ties. 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  they  had  approach- 
ed the  gate  that  opened  to  the  garden  from  the 
park;  Henry  advanced  towards  it,  but,  stop- 
ping short,  he  turned,  and,  with  an  anxious  look, 
asked  if  what  she  had  now  delivered  was  her  de- 
termined purpose  and  opinion. — Assuredly  it  is, 
she  said  ;  for  what  have  I  to  think  of,  blest  with 
such  a  father,  but  to  please  and  study  him  ? 
Can  I  fulfil  two  duties  at  a  time  ?  Never  will  I 
devote  less  than  my  whole  heart  to  him ;  how, 
then,  can  I  divide  it  with  another  ?  No,  no,  that 
is  impossible ;  whilst  he  has  life  and  health  I 
shall  be  happy  in  my  present  state ;  if  Heaven 
should  snatch  that  blessing  from  me,  I  shall  have 
full  employment  for  the  short  remainder  of  my 
wretched  days  in  mourning  and  lamenting  him. 

The  tears  were  starting  from  her  eyes ;  sym- 
pathy, or  some  other  impulse,  struck  the  heart  of 
Henry  :  he  supported  himself  against  the  gate, 
trembling  and  pale,  as  if  some  sudden  faintness 
had  come  over  him  :  it  was  a  transient  attack  ; 
a  few  moments  sufficed  to  recall  his  recollection ; 
when,  half  sighing,  half  smothering  a  sigh,  he 
thus  began  in  gentle  terms  to  controvert  what 
she  had  said.— Your  sentiments,  Miss  Manstock, 
are  too  amiable  not  to  be  admired,  but  suffer  me 
to  say,  too  melancholy  to  be  admitted  without 
some  reserve.  Daughters  have  sacrificed  their 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  pious  offices  which  you 
describe ;  but  it  has  been  to  parents  helpless  and 
distressed,  to  age,  to  poverty,  or  to  sickness,  which 
otherwise  had  wanted  those  kind  services  that 
they  bestowed : — the  Grecian  Daughter  was  a 
heroine  that  stands,  as  you  well  know,  recorded 
to  all  ages  for  her  filial  piety  ;  she  fed  her  fa- 
ther in  a  prison,  but  take  notice,  he  had  else 
been  famished ;  remember,  too,  that  daughter 
was  herself  a  mother ;  and  let  me  not  offend  your 
delicacy  if  I  presume  to  say,  that  in  a  heart  like 
yours,  filial  affection  may  possess  its  place,  and 
yet  make  room  for  connubial  love,  without  re- 


stricting either.  To  put  the  case,  that  any  man 
is  likely  to  be  found,  who  may  deserve  your  love, 
is  more  for  argument  than  fact ;  I  know  of  no 
such  man,  nor  am  inclined  to  think  our  sex  can 
boast  of  one,  who  merits  such  distinguished  hap- 
piness; but  grant  there  was,  could  he  desire  to 
divert  you  from  the  exercise  of  those  attentions, 
which  must  at  once  endear  your  character  to 
him,  and  by  his  sharing  them,  might  recom- 
mend his  character  to  you  ?  Think  for  a  moment 
what  his  gratitude  must  be  to  the  author  and 
bestower  of  all  his  earthly  happiness  ;  by  hea- 
vens !  I  think  his  reverence  and  devotion  to  your 
father  must  be  such,  as  hardly  to  be  exceeded 
by  your  own ;  how,  then,  by  adding  his  atten- 
tions, could  the  sum  of  them  be  less  ?  When 
age  and  infirmity  shall  call  for  support,  might 
not  his  manly  strength,  activity,  and  courage, 
conspire  to  uphold  that  venerable  parent,  whom 
your  soft  sensibility  and  gentle  pity  would  be 
employed  to  soothe?  This, you  must  own,  would 
be  to  double  rather  than  to  divide  your  grateful 
task.  But  when  you  speak  of  dedicating  your 
surviving  days  to  sorrow,  I  must  hope  you  speak- 
but  as  you  apprehend,  and  not  as  you  would 
act.  I  know,  alas  !  the  agonizing  loss  of  one, 
that  was  to  me  a  father,  a  voluntary  father ;  and, 
methinks,  that  is  an  obligation  on  my  part  be- 
yond what  Nature  can  impose ;  a  duty  more 
impressive  than  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  can  de- 
volve upon  a  son  ;  that  father  is  dead,  and  his 
death  plunged  me  not  only  in  affliction,  but  in 
adversity  ;  still  I  have  a  post  to  keep,  and  I  must 
not  desert  it :  one  man,  at  least,  snatched  from 
destruction,  has  some  cause  to  say  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain ;  but  you,  beloved,  admired,  ado- 
red, you  should  well  reflect,  before  you  give 
yourself  to  such  sad  thoughts,  how  many  you 
make  sad  thereby ;  for,  be  assured,  should  you 
sink  under  affliction,  you  would  not  sink  alone. 

Nature  hath  given  to  some  a  tone,  a  manner, 
an  expression,  that  makes  language  but  a  se- 
condary vehicle  for  what  passes  in  their  mind  : 
this  endowment  Henry  possessed  in  a  most  stri- 
king degree ;  his  heart  was  in  his  features,  voice, 
and  action.  Isabella  needed  no  interpreter  to 
understand  his  feelings  in  their  full  extent :  how 
to  recall  a  resolution,  vouched  so  solemnly,  she 
knew  not,  yet  something  she  wished  to  say  or 
do  to  mitigate  it. 

By  one  of  those  unpremeditated  movements, 
which  Nature  sometimes  betrays  us  into  before 
our  perception  can  correct  it,  her  hand  was  press- 
ed by  his :  which  was  the  aggressor  in  their 
meeting  neither  party  knew ;  the  one,  therefore, 
could  not  reprove  the  other,  yet  both  were  awa- 
kened to  reflection  at  the  same  moment,  both 
sympathized  in  the  same  effect,  and  both  were 
overspread  with  blushes.  There  was  a  thrilling 
nerve  that  ran  to  Isabella's  heart,  through  which 
her  sensibility  conveyed  a  voice  that  whispered 
to  her — She  had  said  too  much  : — a  second  no- 
tice intimated  to  her — That  'twas  no  crime  to 
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love : — a  third,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  throng 
of  soft  insinuating  ideas,  suggested  to  her  pity 
a  regret,  that  one  so  brave,  so  young,  so  gene- 
rous, so  engaging,  should  languish  in  despair, 
and  deprecate  her  stern  decree  in  vain. — He'll 
die,  these  tempters  said,  if  this  your  cruel  reso- 
lution should  take  place :  why  tell  him  he  must 
never  hope  ?  'twould  be  but  charity  to  leave  him 
that  delusion  for  his  temporary  comfort. — To 
all  these  arguments  her  heart  in  gentleness  ac- 
corded, and,  as  language  was  not  needful,  and 
probably  not  present,  for  the  purpose,  in  that  in- 
stant he  felt,  or  fancied  that  he  felt,  a  gentle 
trembling  pressure  of  his  hand  by  hers :  a  blush 
of  sensibility  glowed  on  his  cheeks;  it  was 
health  to  his  sick  hope,  light  to  his  dark  despair, 
oil  to  that  dying  spark  which  reason  scarce  per- 
mitted to  languish  in  his  desponding  bosom  : 
still  he  repressed  all  rapture ;  tenderly,  but  yet 
respectfully,  he  stooped  his  lips  upon  her  hand 
— You  are  all  excellence,  he  cried ;  'tis  so  I 
should  expect  the  friend  of  my  protectress,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  best  of  men,  to  console  the 
mourner  :  I  have  been  witness  to  your  filial  love 
and  piety,  Heaven  grant  I  never  may  be  witness 
to  your  sorrows ;  for  Heaven  can  testify  how 
gladly  I  would  meet  my  death,  to  rescue  and  pre- 
serve that  sacred  life,  so  dear  to  you,  and  keep 
affliction  from  the  tenderest  heart  that  ever  ani- 
mated the  most  lovely  form. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

He  is  the  true  Hero  that  can  conquer  himself. 

The  next  morning  brought  Doctor  Zachary 
Cawdle  to  Manstock-house.  No  sooner  did  the 
figure  of  old  Bess,  shuffling  under  the  non-elas- 
tic load  of  her  rider  in  the  cinnamon  suit,  cross 
the  optics  of  our  hero,  then  upon  a  solitary 
ramble  in  the  park,  than  he  ran  to  the  encoun- 
ter.— What  news,  cried  he,  my  worthy  master  ? 

Ill  news,  quoth  the  rider  in  cinnamon,  for 
those  who  are  sick,  when  I  am  dismissed :  that 
pettifogging  peer  has  put  me  out  of  his  house, 
when  the  situation  of  his  lady  should  have  kept 
me  in  it. 

No  matter  for  that,  eagerly  resumed  the  other  ; 
tell  me  how  that  lady  is. 

How  should  she  be,  again  quoth  Zachary, 
when  I  am  not  allowed  to  come  near  her  ?  And 
do  you  say  no  matter  for  that  ?  Marry,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  matter,  and  matter  of  a  very 
ugly  nature,  and  a  very  rapid  pulse,  let  me  tell 
you ;  and  I  should  think  no  man,  who  has  ever 
been  within  the  sound  of  my  pestle,  would  have 
the  hardiness  to  say,  no  matter  for  that. 

Pardon  me,  my  good  Doctor,  replied  Henry  ; 
mine  were  the  words  of  impatience,  not  of  con- 
tempt :  I  am  very  seriously  alarmed  for  Lady 
Crowbery. 


Enough  said,  quoth  the  Doctor  ;  'tis  natural 
you  should  be  alarmed  for  one  so  near  to  you, 
and  your  impatience  is  excusable.  As  we  have 
here  no  listeners  within  reach  of  us,  I  shall  let 
you  know  that  I  am  made  privy  to  what  has 
passed  between  you  and  your  mother,  and  that 
I  bear  you  the  blessing  of  that  best  of  ladies ; 
she  is  indeed  a  saint,  a  suffering  saint  and  martyr 
to  the  merest  persecutor  in  creation. 

The  filial  heart  of  Henry  swelled  with  indig- 
nation, his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  cheeks  flush- 
ed, as  he  broke  forth  into  vehement  denuncia- 
tions against  Lord  Crowbery,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  Zachary  could  preach  him  into 
patience :  the  storm,  however,  subsided  by  de- 
grees ;  and  when  Zachary  told  him,  that  he 
came  over,  at  his  mother's  desire,  to  consult  with 
Sir  Roger  Manstock,  he  became  perfectly  calm, 
and  declared  that  he  would  resign  himself  to 
what  that  worthy  person  should  advise ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  said,  that  he  could  not  but  lament 
the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  which  invested 
him  with  a  character  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  avow  ;  and,  as  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
with  regard  to  Lady  Crowbery  was  not  known 
to  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  he  could  not  expect  that 
any  such  part  would  be  assigned  to  him,  in  that 
lady's  vindication,  as  his  interest  in  her  wrongs 
would  otherwise  entitle  him  to  demand.  The 
result  of  the  conference,  however,  was  an  appeal 
to  Sir  Roger  in  the  first  place,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Zachary  proceeded  onwards  towards  the 
house,  whilst  our  hero  struck  into  the  grove  ad- 
joining, which,  by  a  more  circuitous  path,  led  to 
the  same  point. 

Upon  entering  this  scene  of  meditation  and 
retirement,  Henry  found  himself  unexpectedly 
encountered  by  a  fair  nymph,  whom  fortune 
seemed  to  seize  every  occasion  of  throwing  in  his 
way,  when  solitude  and  secrecy  conspired  to  put 
his  virtue  to  the  test.  Susan  May  was  on  her 
return  from  the  village,  where  she  had  been  to 
welcome  her  mother  to  her  new  habitation, 
which  she  had  that  morning  taken  possession  of. 
Though  certain  events  had  now  parted  these 
friends  into  separate  spheres  of  life,  Henry  ac- 
costed her  in  the  same  style  and  manner  as  when 
they  lived  together  upon  the  level :  their  con- 
versation began  by  her  recounting  the  kind- 
nesses of  Miss  Manstock  to  her  mother,  and  the 
comforts  she  had  provided  for  that  good  woman 
in  her  new  abode  :  Ezekiel  Daw  had  staid  be- 
hind to  attend  the  calls  of  Justice  Blachford, 
who,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  (if  such  they  might 
be  termed,)  was  visited  by  certain  fits  of  terror 
and  compunction,  which  made  the  spiritual  as- 
sistance of  that  pious  creature  not  unwelcome 
to  him,  and  it  is  needless  to  remark,  that  from 
duties  like  this  Ezekiel  was,  by  no  interest  or  al- 
lurement, to  be  detached. 

Henry's  mind  was  just  now  too  much  occu- 
pied to  be  in  the  best  of  all  possible  dispositions 
for  the  present  meeting,  but  it  was  not  in  his  na- 
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ture  to  give  pain  to  a  fond  heart  like  Susan's  ; 
he  made  no  effort,  therefore,  to  divert  the  con- 
versation from  those  interesting  points,  to  which 
she  wished  to  lead  it.  Few  girls  of  Susan's  sort 
had  greater  quickness  of  intuition  ;  and  as  love 
is,  in  some  cases,  a  mighty  sharpener  of  the  eye- 
sight, she  had  taken  her  observations  pretty  ac- 
curately, as  to  the  effect  of  Isabella's  bright  eyes 
upon  the  heart  of  Henry ;  and  being  fully  satis- 
fied she  had  no  chance  against  such  a  rival,  she 
good-naturedly  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  ser- 
vices in  her  power  Math  that  young  lady ;  and 
though  she  had  little  comfort  to  administer  to 
him  at  present,  yet  she  discerned  enough  to  war- 
rant her  in  talking  on  the  subject,  and  reporting 
such  particulars  as  might  serve,  at  least,  to  keep 
the  spark  of  hope  alive.  When  Henry,  therefore, 
asked  her  if  she  was  happy  in  her  service,  she 
answered  that  her  young  lady  was  an  angel  for 
goodness,  and  if  she  herself  was  not  as  happy  as 
she  might  be,  it  was  only  because  she  was  not 
altogether  so  wise  as  she  ought  to  be ;  but  time, 
she  observed,  would  cure  her  of  those  follies 
which  had  taken  such  possession  of  her: — A 
kind  word,  however,  added  she,  now  and  then 
bestowed  upon  me,  when  superior  objects  do 
not  engross  your  attention,  will  be  a  generous 
way  of  assuring  me,  that  I  am  not  entirely  out 
of  your  thoughts;  more  than  this  I  do  not  expect, 
but  without  this  I  should  indeed  be  wretched. 

Henry  consoled  her  with  the  most  soothing 
assurances,  and  he  accompanied  them  with  cer- 
tain tender  looks  and  actions,  which  carry  more 
persuasion  with  them,  than  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions can  convey  without  them.  Turning  to 
him  with  a  smile — Ah  !  my  dear  friend !  she 
cried,  I  suspect  there  is  a  certain  lady  of  mine, 
not  far  off,  who  will  give  you  the  heart-ache  be- 
fore long,  and  then  you  will  know  what  it  is 
that  we  poor  love-sick  mortals  suffer ;  these  even- 
ing walks  of  yours,  with  that  captivating  fair 
one,  will  lead  you  into  a  maze  that  will  puzzle 
you  to  escape  from,  unless  I  give  you  a  clew  to 
guide  you  out  of  it.  We  women  of  the  cham- 
ber have  many  opportunities  of  diving  into  the 
secrets  of  our  mistresses,  especially  of  such  as, 
like  my  lady,  are  all  nature  and  sincerity.  I 
must  tell  you  then,  in  one  word,  that  there  is  a 
terrible  resolution  gone  out  against  all  mankind 
at  once,  never  to  marry  ;  she  has  made  a  vow  to 
devote  herself  to  her  father ;  she  has  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  falling  in  love  ;  and  has  been  very 
curious  in  her  inquiries,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  I  suffered  myself  to  be  surprised  into  so  ex- 
traordinary a  weakness.  I  laid  it  all  upon  Na- 
ture and  a  tender  heart :  this  she  did  not  admit ; 
for  she  contended,  that  her  heart  was  as  tender, 
and  her  nature  as  compassionate,  as  another's  ; 
that  she  could  pity  the  unfortunate,  admire  the 
brave,  and  applaud  the  deserving ;  but  to  sigh, 
and  pine,  and  languish,  as  she  conceived  I  did, 
was  what  she  had  no  conception  of.    Love  to 


our  parents,  and  good-will  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  she  thought  was  all  that  any  one  heart 
could  fairly  entertain,  and  as  much  as  in  reason 
it  ought  to  undertake  for.  At  this  I  smiled,  and 
took  the  freedom  to  tell  her,  (for  she  is  the  most 
frank  and  affable  creature  living,)  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  saying,  it  was  everybody's  fate  to 
fall  in  love  once  in  their  lives  ;  and,  if  that  was 
true,  my  destiny  was  past,  and  hers  was  to 
come  ;  as  for  myself,  I  owned  I  was  justly  pu- 
nished for  presuming  to  think  of  one>o  infinite- 
ly my  superior  in  all  respects  ;  but  nobody  could 
prevent  their  fate ;  and  I  doubted  if  many  were 
to  be  found,  who  could  be  indifferent  to  any  ob- 
ject so  deserving. 

There  you  spoke  too  humbly  of  yourself,  said 
Henry,  and  too  partially  of  your  friend. 

My  young  lady  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  re- 
plied Susan ;  and,  if  I  have  any  guess  at  her 
heart,  you  have  more  interest  there  than  she  is 
aware  of. — Here  they  found  themselves  at  the 
extremity  of  the  grove,  and  within  sight  of  the 
house. — Adieu  !  cried  Susan,  I  must  not  be  seen 
with  you :  Persist  courageously,  and  you  will 
conquer :  my  life  upon  it,  Miss  Manstock  has  a 
heart  disposed  to  you  and  love. 

Has  she  so  ?  cried  Henry,  and  suddenly  stopped 
short,  whilst  Susan  quickened  her  pace,  and  left 
him  to  his  reflections. — Has  she  a  heart  for  me 
and  love  ?.  he  repeated  :  and  shall  that  flattery 
tempt  me  to  persist  ?  'Tis  fatal  flattery,  and  I 
will  not  pursue  it.  Grant  it  were  truth ;  grant 
that  I  could  succeed  to  gain  an  interest  in  her 
heart,  to  shake  her  resolutions,  and  detach  her 
from  the  duteous  purposes  to  which  she  has  de- 
voted herself ;  can  I  reconcile  such  conduct  to 
the  principles  of  honour,  and  the  gratitude  I 
owe  to  her  father,  the  uncle  of  my  mother? 
What  presumption  would  it  be  in  me  to  con- 
ceive, that  I  can  be  acceptable  to  Sir  Roger 
Manstock,  as  a  pretender  to  his  daughter !  'Tis 
impossible  !  Circumstanced  as  I  am,  it  is  against 
all  reason  to  suppose  he  could  admit  of  my  ad- 
dresses. What  then  am  I  doing  ?  Gratifying 
a  propensity  that  will  be  my  ruin  ;  listening  to 
advice,  that,  whilst  it  flatters  my  vanity,  con- 
spires to  blind  my  reason,  and  betray  my  ho- 
nour. I  will  not  persist ;  no,  Susan,  though  I 
were  sure  to  conquer,  as  you  call  it,  I  will  not 
follow  your  seducing  counsel ;  I  will  stop  whilst 
it  is  yet  in  my  power  ;  I  will  tear  myself  away 
from  the  snares,  which  every  moment  of  delay 
will  draw  closer  about  me,  and  escape,  whilst  I 
have  strength  and  resolution  for  the  effort.  If 
ever  that  day  comes,  when  Sir  Roger  Manstock 
shall  know  me  as  the  cousin  of  Isabella,  and  if 
this  tumult  at  my  heart  shall  be  quieted  by  time 
and  absence,  he  may  then  once  more  receive  me, 
as  one  attached  to  him  by  gratitude  and  con- 
sanguinity, and  permit  me  to  pay  to  him  the  de- 
votion of  a  son,  and  to  his  beloved  Isabella  the 
attentions  of  a  brother:  this  will  be  something 
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still ;  it  will  be  tender  friendship,  it  will  be  love, 
that  strikes  no  sting  into  the  conscience ;  it  may 
assuage  her  sorrows  when  she  will  want  a  com- 
forter, and  enable  her  to  say,  when  her  father's 
eyes  shall  close— I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  I 
have  persisted  in  my  resolution,  and  devoted  my 
whole  heart  to  the  pious  duties  of  a  daughter. 
— By  heavens  !  'tis  great,  'tis  noble  !  Shall  I  rob 
her  of  this  triumph  ?  I  will  go  this  instant,  and 
prepare  for  my  departure. 


CHAP.  IX. 

it  now  becomes  doubtf  ul  if  a  certain  Hero  is 
any  Hero  at  all. 

Having  thus  decided  betwixt  love  and  ho- 
nour, our  hero,  firm  in  his  gallant  purpose, 
marched  triumphantly  to  the  house ;  here,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  hall,  he  was  met  by 
the  lovely  object  who  had  occasioned  all  his 
struggles. — I  have  been  seeking  you,  she  said, 
all  over  the  house.  I  am  terribly  afraid  there  is 
some  bad  news  of  my  dear  Lady  Crowbery,  for 
her  doctor  is  closetted  with  my  father,  and  I 
dare  not  interrupt  them.  They  have  been  call- 
ing for  you  in  the  library,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  put  me  out  of  suspense  as  soon  as  you  can 
learn  what  it  is  that  has  happened. 

Certainly,  replied  Henry  ;  but  I  believe  I  have 
heard  the  whole.  Lady  Crowbery  is  indisposed, 
but  I  hope  not  dangerously.  If  I  hear  anything 
more,  you  shall  be  informed  of  it. — This  said,  he 
passed  on  to  the  library,  where  Zachary  and  the 
worthy  Baronet  were  in  close  confabulation.  At 
their  desire,  he  seated  himself  between  them. 

Henry,  said  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  I  have  just 
now  received  a  very  unpleasant  account  from 
this  gentleman,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  pay  a  visit  to  my  niece  at  Crowbery  Castle 
without  delay.  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much 
cause  to  apprehend  a  speedy  decline  ;  and,  as  my 
lord  is  not  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this  wor- 
thy gentleman's  skill  and  experience,  it  behoves 
me  very  seriously  to  urge  him  to  some  other 
measures  for  her  relief,  with  all  the  expedition 
that  her  case  demands.  If  this  were  all  I  had 
to  do,  I  should  not  suppose  that  any  difference 
could  arise  between  my  lord  and  me  ;  but  I  sus- 
pect there  will  be  some  points  of  a  more  difficult 
nature  to  discuss,  in  which  we  cannot  possibly 
agree,  so  long  as  he  persists  to  avow  certain  jea- 
lousies and  suspicions  of  his  lady,  my  niece, 
which  I  hold  to  be  highly  injurious,  and  to- 
tally without  foundation.  In  this  part  of  the 
business,  Henry,  it  happens  that  you  are  invol- 
ved ;  and  though  I  want  no  protestations  -on 
your  part  to  satisfy  my  mind  in  the  matter,  yet 
if  Lord  Crowbery  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  be 
brought  to  reason  upon  any  other  terms  than 


your  consenting  to  put  yourself  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  where  you  now  are,  I  am  free  to  say, 
it  is  a  requisition,  ho  wever  unreasonable,  to  which 
I  should  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  enjoyments 
I  derive  from  your  society,  rather  than  to  leave 
him  any  pretence  for  the  complaints  which  I 
understand  he  makes  of  me,  and  the  very  harsh 
treatment,  which,  I  am  grieved  to  hear,  he  prac- 
tises against  my  niece. 

Henry  now  heard  the  very  measure  proposed 
that  he  was  pre-determined  to  adopt ;  his  an- 
swer therefore  was  ready,  and  his  acquiescence 
unqualified. — I  shall  be  gone,  sir,  he  cried,  be- 
fore his  lordship  can  repeat  his  murmurs  against 
you  for  harbouring  a  guest  so  obnoxious  to  his 
repose.  As  for  the  suspicions  he  annexes  to  my 
stay  in  his  neighbourhood,  I  will  not  so  degrade 
the  evidence  of  truth  and  innocence,  as  to  ho- 
nour those  suspicions  with  a  discussion ;  they 
are  the  forgeries  of  his  own  malicious  imagina- 
tion, fabricated  with  the  base  design  of  giving 
some  colour  of  excuse  for  that  tyranny  of  tem- 
per which  it  is  natural  to  him  to  indulge  in, 
and  of  which,  it  seems— just  Heaven  requite 
him  for  his  cruelty  ! — your  injured  niece,  and 
my  ever-honoured  benefactress,  is  to  be  the  vic- 
tim. For  her  sake  I  am  not  only  ready  to  fore- 
go the  comforts,  the  delights  of  abiding  here 
under  your  protection,  but  to  remove  myself  to 
any  distance,  far  as  sea  and  land  can  carry  me, 
if  so  required,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pretend- 
ed jealousy.  But  let  him  have  a  care  how  he 
does  more  than  brood  in  secret  on  his  suspi- 
cions— let  him  confine  his  murmurs  within  the 
dark  recesses  of  his  own  gloomy  breast — let  him 
take  heed  how  he  circulates  them  beyond  the 
walls  of  that  castle  in  which  he  keeps  innocence 
immured  ;  for  if  any  word  of  his  shall  reach  my 
ears,  by  which  he  attaches  my  name  to  an  im- 
putation that  my  nature  shrinks  from  with  hor- 
ror unutterable,  the  cause  is  then  my  own,  and 
I  will  bring  him  to  so  strict  a  reckoning  as  shall 
either  silence  his  calumny,  or  stifle  my  resent- 
ment, for  ever. 

As  the  youthful  hero  of  this  story  thus  deli- 
vered himself,  his  eyes  glistened,  and  the  spot 
of  anger  glowed  upon  his  cheek.  Sir  Roger  no- 
ted his  emotion,  and  was  enraptured  not  less  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  countenance,  than  by 
the  energy  of  his  sentiments.  So  charmed  was 
he  with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  his  heart 
smote  him  with  compunction  for  having  signi- 
fied to  him  a  kind  of  warning  from  his  house. — 
Gracious  Heaven  !  he  cried,  turning  to  Zachary, 
and  striking  his  hands  together,  as  was  custom- 
ary with  him  when  surprised  with  any  sud- 
den thought,  am  I  to  sacrifice  the  delight  of 
cherishing  a  spirit  like  this,  in  compliment  to 
the  caprice  of  a  domestic  tyrant  ?  What  store 
of  virtues  do  I  contemplate  dawning  in  the  bo- 
som of  this  gallant  youth,  and  shall  I  lose  the 
pride  of  fostering  their  growth  ?  It  is  too  much. 
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Henry,  my  noble  fellow,  we'll  set  this  paltry 
peer  at  naught.  I  never  can  consent  to  part 
from  you. 

Age  had  not  deadened  the  sensibility  of  this 
venerable  old  man  ;  he  was  greatly  moved,  his 
voice  shook,  and  he  clasped  the  hand  of  Henry 
in  his.  Zachary,  who  had  much  of  the  milk,  or 
rather  the  butter,  of  human  kindness  in  his 
composition,  melted  like  a  thaw ;  and  taking 
out  his  handkerchief,  without  any  finesse,  be- 
gan a  tune  upon  his  olfactory  organ  little  less 
sonorous,  and  not  more  musical,  than  the  cow- 
horn  of  Joe  Jenkins.  Our  hero  himself  was  sha- 
ken, but  not  overthrown ;  his  courage  reeled, 
but  it  did  not  go  back  from  the  post  he  had  ta- 
ken, and  he  maintained  his  resolution  of  abi- 
ding by  Sir  Roger's  first  proposal,  which  he  as- 
serted  to  be  necessary,  on  more  accounts  than 
one ;  at  the  same  time,  he  expressed  a  hope, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  castle,  where  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
appear  as  the  party  accused ;  and  observing, 
withal,  it  was  possible  that  Sir  Roger,  in  confer- 
ence with  a  person  of  Lord  Crowbery's  brutal 
nature,  and  alone,  might  not  be  treated  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  person  and  character. 

This  proposal  did  not  suit  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Roger,  neither  was  it  a  thing  practicable  or  ad- 
visable, so  that  he  put  a  peremptory  negative 
upon  it  at  once,  adding,  in  a  tone  of  voice  some- 
what above  his  usual  key,  that  if  an  affront  was 
offered  to  himself  or  family,  though  he  was  too 
old  for  hasty  measures,  he  was  not  yet  past  the 
age  for  manly  resentment.  He  now  ordered  four 
horses  to  be  put  to  his  chaise  with  all  haste,  and 
desired  Henry  to  inform  Miss  Manstock,  that 
he  was  simply  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady 
Crowbery,  and  would  return  to  dinner. 

Charged  with  this  commission,  Henry  return- 
ed to  the  hall,  where  the  lovely  Isabella  was 
still  waiting,  and  made  his  report.  She  express- 
ed herself  much  alarmed  by  the  tidings,  not 
only  on  Lady  Crowbery's  account,  who,  she 
feared,  was  in  a  very  dangerous  way,  but  on  her 
father's  also.  She  declared  there  was  nothing 
she  more  dreaded  than  his  interview  with  Lord 
Crowbery ;  his  visits  there  were  at  all  times  un- 
pleasant, but  much  more  so  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, when,  she  was  sure,  that  cruel  man 
would  fly  out  into  some  violence,  and,  perhaps, 
say  or  do  something  so  very  galling  to  her  fa- 
ther's spirit,  as  might  draw  him  into  a  serious 
quarrel ;  and  what  then  would  become  of  her ! 
The  mere  possibility  of  it  was  terrifying  in  the 
extreme. — Oh  !  this  odious  visit !  she  cried  ; 
would  it  were  well  over  !  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  trembling. 

To  these  tremors  and  apprehensions  Henry 
applied  all  the  comfort  his  kind  consideration 
for  such  generous  feelings  cDuld  suggest.  He 
promised  her  he  would  take  a  horse  and  ride 


over  to  Crowbery,  on  the  pretence  of  visiting 
his  friend  Ezekiel,  but,  in  fact,  to  be  at  hand 
for  any  service  that  occasion  might  require.  He 
begged  her  to  rest  assured  that  no  attention 
should  be  neglected  by  him,  where  a  life  so  va- 
luable to  her,  to  himself,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  was  concerned ;  but  as  for  any  danger  per- 
sonally affecting  her  father  from  the  brutal  man- 
ners of  that  dastardly  peer,  he  held  that  in  so- 
vereign disregard ;  he  had  seen  enough  of  my 
lord  to  know  how  far  his  insolence  could  go,  and 
where  it  would  stop.— He  would  fain,  added  he, 
have  practised  it  upon  me,  when  he  considered 
me  as  a  wretched  helpless  worm  that  he  might 
safely  tread  upon  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  see  that 
worm  could  turn  upon  him,  than  he  shrunk 
back  like  a  coward  as  he  is,  and  in  spite  of  all 
his  pride  and  haughtiness,  lowered  his  high  tone 
at  the  rebuke  of  a  poor  friendless  being,  whom 
he  expected  to  have  crushed  with  a  word. 

This  consolation  so  effectually  cheered  the 
filial  heart  of  the  grateful  Isabella,  that  she  re- 
assumed  her  spirits,  and,  with  a  smile,  that  gave 
animation  to  a  thousand  charms,  expressed  her 
thanks  with  so  captivating  a  grace,  that  if  Hen- 
ry's heart,  assailed  by  so  many  interesting  sen- 
sations at  once,  was  just  then  in  no  humour  to 
fulfil  its  self-denying  resolution,  some  excuse 
may  be  fairly  offered  for  his  transient  infirmity 
of  purpose. — I'll  not  leave  sight  of  the  chaise, 
he  said,  either  going  or  returning.  If  Sir  Roger 
Manstock  does  not  approve  of  my  accompanying 
him  to  his  interview  with  Lord  Crowbery,  no- 
thing shall  prevent  my  being  watchful  of  the 
issue  of  it,  and  attending  upon  him  in  every 
other  moment  of  his  absence  from  you. 

You  are  infinitely  kind  and  indulgent  to  my 
weakness,  said  Isabella  ;  and  I  know  your  gal- 
lant spirit  is  such,  that  everything  it  protects 
must  be  safe  ;  I  will  therefore  dismiss  my  fears 
on  my  father's  account ; — then,  tendering  him 
her  hand  with  a  look  of  modest  sweetness  and 
benignity, — Fare  you  well,  she  cried,  I  shall 
think  them  heavy  hours  till  you  both  return ; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  cheerful  meeting  at 
dinner-time,  and  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  even- 
ing.— With  these  kind  words  dismissed,  he  was 
going,  when  she  called  him  back,  saying, — One 
word  more  before  we  part :  I  insist  upon  your 
not  taking  that  flighty  animal  you  rode  yester- 
day ;  and,  if  you  will  do  me  a  particular  fa- 
vour, you  will  exercise  my  mare  for  me. 

I  shall  be  in  continual  terror,  replied  Henry, 
lest  any  accident  should  befall  her. 

Judge,  then,  rejoined  she,  of  me  by  yourself, 
and  let  your  fears,  that  have  such  a  trifle  for 
their  object,  give  place  to  mine,  that  have  so 
much  at  risk. 

Where  am  I  ?  said  Henry,  within  himself. — 
What  is  become  of  the  resolution  I  had  taken  ? 
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CHAP.  X. 

Symptoms  of  falling  in  Love. 

Sir  Roger  Manstock  had  no^  sooner  set 
out,  attended  by  Henry  on  Isabella's  favourite 
mare,  when  Zachary  Cawdle  summoned  old 
Betty  to  the  door,  and  at  that  instant  recollect- 
ed a  small  packet  he  had  in  charge  from  Lady 
Crowbery  to  deliver  to  her  son.  Vexed  at  him- 
self for  his  forgetfulness,  he  saw  no  better  way  of 
redeeming  his  neglect,  than  by  putting  it  into 
Miss  Manstock's  hands,  requesting  her  to  give 
it  to  Henry  on  his  return.  He  then  took  his 
leave  and  departed,  having  a  patient  or  two  to 
visit  by  the  way. 

Isabella  retired  to  her  chamber ;  she  took  up 
a  book,  opened  it  at  random,  run  her  eye  over 
two  or  three  pages,  and  threw  it  aside ;  she  was 
not  in  the  humour  for  reading.  Susan  was  dis- 
patched for  her  work-bag.  She  rummaged  it 
for  something  to  employ  herself  upon  ;  nothing 
suited  her  fancy,  though  several  things  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  choice ;  the  bag  fared 
no  better  than  the  book  ;  both  were  discarded. 

I  am  just  now,  said  she  to  Susan,  in  that  sort 
of  humour  when  one  can  fix  to  nothing,  and 
yet  I  want  something  to  occupy  me.  She  then 
began  to  examine  the  little  packet  she  had 
in  charge  for  Henry.  She  could  perceive  that 
it  contained  a  ring ;  it  puzzled  her  to  divine 
what  Lady  Crowbery  could  intend  by  such  a 
present.  She  put  it  into  her  purse,  and  for  some 
minutes  sat  silent  and  thoughtful ;  then  direct- 
ing her  eyes  to  Susan,  who  was  employing  her- 
self in  some  arrangements  of  the  toilet, — I  am 
convinced,  she  cried,  that  Henry  has  an  excel- 
lent heart.  I  begin  to  think,  Susan,  that  though 
it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  fall  in  love,  and 
every  girl's  duty  to  guard  herself  against  such 
idle  notions,  yet  in  your  case  I  can  suppose  it 
was  hardly  to  be  avoided,  where  you  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  knowing  the  good  quali- 
ties of  that  engaging  young  man.  It  is  not  every- 
body can  be  content  only  to  admire  and  approve 
a  person  and  character  like  his. 

I  hope,  madam,  replied  Susan,  you  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  owning  that  my  heart 
is  capable  of  love. 

The  conference  was  now  fairly  opened;  by 
Susan,  with  a  design  to  probe  the  heart  of  her 
fair  mistress  ;  by  Isabella,  innocently,  incauti- 
ously, and  with  no  other  motive  but  for  the  pre- 
sent relief  of  certain  new  and  hitherto  unexpe- 
rienced sensations,  of  which  she  neither  knew 
the  real  nature  or  extent. 

To  Susan's  frank  appeal,  above  recited,  she 
candidly  replied, — No,  no,  I  don't  altogether 
condemn  you  for  being  capable  of  love,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  have  bestowed  your  love  upon 


one  who  is  not  susceptible  of  the  like  passion.  I 
take  Henry  to  have  a  mind  superior  to  the  weak- 
ness of  liking  any  woman  but  as  a  friend. 

To  the  weakness  of  liking  me  in  any  other 
light,  Susan  modestly  replied,  he  is  certainly 
superior.  I  know  the  little  services  I  did  him  in 
his  distress  are  rated  by  him  above  their  value, 
for  he  has  a  grateful  and  a  feeling  heart ;  too 
generous  to  treat  me  with  unkindness,  too  sin- 
cere to  deceive  me  with  false  pretences;  for 
what  am  I,  to  aspire  to  a  person  of  Mr  Henry's 
sort,  conscious  as  I  am  that  he  is  of  high  birth, 
with  such  talents,  so  accomplished,  and  with  so 
fine  a  person  ? 

He  has  indeed  a  very  fine  person,  repeated 
Isabella. 

I  have  never  seen  his  like,  resumed  the  other. 

But  you  yourself  are  very  handsome,  said  the 
lady,  surveying  her  with  a  gracious  smile. 

I  handsome  !  said  the  damsel,  affecting  a  sur- 
prise at  a  compliment  which  had  been  repeated 
to  her  a  thousand  times.  Surely,  madam,  you 
are  laughing  at  me  ?  Such  a  clownish  girl  as  I 
am  can  have  no  charms  for  Mr  Henry. 

Didn't  I  tell  you,  said  Isabella,  he  had  no 
heart  for  love  ? 

It  would  be  happy  for  him  if  he  had  not,  Su- 
san answered ;  for  I  am  afraid  his  love  is  likely 
to  produce  nothing  but  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Isabella  eagerly  demanded  what  she  meant. — 
Pardon  me,  replied  Susan,  I  must  not  explain 
myself ;  neither  should  I  have  ventured  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject,  if  I  could  have  conceived 
what  was  so  plain  to  be  seen  could  have  escaped 
your  notice.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  very  angry 
with  me,  was  he  to  know  that  I  presumed  to 
hold  such  discourse  with  you,  madam ;  but  I 
should  indeed  have  thought,  that  of  all  persons 
living  you  would  have  been  the  last  to  doubt  if 
he  had  a  heart  for  love.  Alas  !  he  only  loves 
too  well  for  his  future  peace  and  quiet,  and,  I 
fear,  he  will  live  to  rue.  the  day  that  ever  he 
came  within  the  walls  of  Manstock-house. 

Heaven  in  its  mercy  forbid  !  cried  Isabella, 
that  anything  should  befall  him  in  this  house, 
that  might  cause  him  to  regret  the  coming  into 
it !  I  am  sure,  if  I  am  innocently  the  occasion 
of  it,  sooner  than  be  the  means  of  bringing  him 
into  misery  and  misfortune,  I  would,  I  would — 

Here  she  faltered,  not  daring  to  complete  the 
sentence  as  her  feelings  dictated  it.  The  intelli- 
gent waiting- woman  well  understood  her  em- 
barrassment, and  prompted  her  to  a  conclusion, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  she  knew  was  far  short 
of  her  meaning.— You  would  pity  him,  she 
said. 

From  my  soul,  cried  the  lovely  Isabella,  with 
an  agitated  air  and  accent ;  I  would  run  away 
and  hide  myself,  if  I  thought  what  you  allude 
to  was  the  case,  and  that  my  presence  gave  him 
pain. 

That  can  more  properly  be  dohe  on  his  part, 
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said  Susan ;  and  if  I  may  venture  to  guess  at 
his  fate,  that  sad  remedy  will  very  shortly  be 
resorted  to. 

How  so !  how  so  !  exclaimed  the  fairest  of 
her  sex,  her  fine  face  glowing  with  blushes,  and 
the  tear  of  sensibility  stealing  down  her  cheek  ; 
is  he  going  from  us  ?  I  would  not  have  him 
leave  us  for  the  world  !  What  can  he  see  in  me, 
that  should  frighten  him  away  ? 

Everything  that  is  lovely  and  engaging,  re- 
plied Susan  ;  that's  out  of  all  doubt.  But  when 
he  sees  what  he  must  love,  and  cannot  hope  to 
obtain,  if  he  has  one  grain  of  spirit,  which  I 
think  he  does  not  want,  he  will  escape  whilst 
he  can,  and  not  persist  to  stay,  where  every  hour 
must  render  him  more  fond  and  more  unhappy. 

This  was  a  conclusion  that  Isabella  could  not 
parry ;  it  was  an  inference  from  her  own  assert- 
ed resolution,  which  she  was  not  aware  of,  and 
could  not  answer ;  probably,  if  Susan  had  not 
just  then  reminded  her  of  that  unlucky  resolu- 
tion, she  might  have  been  as  well  pleased  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  had  she  never  let  it 
pass  her  lips,  this  was  not  the  very  moment  she 
would  have  chosen  for  imparting  it ;  it  was  done, 
however,  and  Isabella  was  not  so  regardless  of 
consistency  as  to  revoke  it ;  sbe  had  made  a  vow, 
and  vows  are  too  sacred  to  be  sported  with  ;  she 
could  be  silent,  at  least,  and  cut  short  a  conver- 
sation that  so  pleasingly  had  led  her  on  into  a 
dilemma  so  embarrassing;  this  she  could  do, 
and  this  she  did. — Fetch  me  my  cloak,  she 
cried  ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  my  walk. 

Sir  Roger  Manstock,  in  the  meanwhile,  fol- 
lowed by  Henry  on  horseback,  proceeded  rapidly 
towards  Crowbery ;  arrived  there,  he  entered 
the  castle,  whilst  Henry  struck  off  towards  the 
cottage  on  the  Green,  where  Ezekiel  Daw  still 
sojourned  in  pious  attendance  on  the  dying  Jus- 
tice. The  good  man  was  at  home  when  Henry 
rode  to  the  door,  and  received  him  with  the 
greeting  of  a  father  to  his  son. — Welcome,  my 
dear  child,  cried  Ezekiel,  as  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  ;  never  trust  me,  but  it  maketh  my  heart 
glad  to  behold  thee.  Let  it  not  be  a  wonder  with 
thee,  that  I  tarry  here  a  while,  till  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  to  dispose  of  this  wretched  creature,  lan- 
guishing on  the  bed  of  death,  conscience-strick- 
en, and  wounded  in  the  spirit  no  less  than  in  the 
flesh.  Thou  mayest  well  believe  I  have  not  failed 
to  awaken  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  lost  and 
desperate  condition  ;  as  his  returns  of  reason 
are  but  short  and  rare,  I  have  made  the  most  of 
them,  and  set  forth  the  heinousness  of  his  sins 
with  all  due  horror,  and  in  their  blackest  hue. 
As  death  hovers  over  him  momentarily,  I  have 
prepared  his  ears  for  the  awful  sound  of  the  last 
trump,  and  the  dreadful  warning  of  eternal  con- 
demnation. Fain  would  he  have  snatched  at  the 
vain  hope  of  pardon  and  forgiveness  ;  but  I  told 
him  not  to  flatter  himself  with  any  such  fal- 
lacious hopes;  and  that  his  offences  against 
man  must  first  be  atoned,  before  he  thought  of 


mercy  from  God;  he  appealed  to  his  present 
sufferings,  and  demanded  of  me,  if  I  did  not 
think  they  were  punishment  sufficient  for  all 
the  crimes  he  had  meditated  or  committed.  I 
forbid  him  to  draw  any  comfort  from  such  false 
persuasions,  reminding  him,  that  mere  pains 
and  sickness  could  not  expiate  offences ;  that  he 
was  indeed  diverted  from  the  perpetration  of  a 
murder  by  a  sudden  judgment,  but  it  was  the 
hand  of  Providence,  and  not  his  change  of  pur- 
pose, that  had  frustrated  that  horrid  design; 
the  crime  remained  with  him,  though  the  exe- 
cution of  it  had  been  turned  aside.  I  advised 
him,  therefore,  to  solicit  your  forgiveness  in  the 
first  place. 

He  need  not  doubt  of  that,  cried  Henry,  with 
eagerness ;  I  heartily,  and  from  my  soul,  for- 
give him,  and  I  beseech  you  so  to  assure  him. 

Thou  speakest,  Henry,  as  it  befitteth  a  Chris- 
tian to  speak ;  but  I  much  question  if  these  ti- 
dings can  be  imparted  to  him  ;  by  me  at  least 
they  cannot,  seeing  I  am  interdicted  from  all 
farther  visits  to  him,  by  one  who  hath  the  care 
of  his  body,  but  regardeth  not  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  A  certain  eminent  practitioner  hath 
come  down  from  London  to  inspect  his  wounds, 
and  advise  in  the  case.  The  man.  is  a  notable 
man  in  his  profession,  and  no  less  skilled  in 
pharmacy  than  surgery  ;  but,  alas  !  he  lacketh 
the  one  thing  needful ;  for  he  declaimeth  vehe- 
mently against  my  spiritual  admonitions,  crying 
out  amain,  that  they  depress  his  pulse,  disturb 
hisspirits,  and  sink  him  into  that  despondency, 
which  defeats  his  efforts,  and  portendeth  death. 
Thus  doth  this  man  of  medicine  set  his  face 
against  those  wholesome  terrors  of  the  Lord,  by 
which  wTe  persuade  men  ;  but,  in  truth,  this  Mr 

E  ,  of  whom  so  much  is  said  for  his  skill  in 

the  management  of  wounds,  regardeth  not  the 
doctrine  of  a  wounded  conscience,  which,  pro- 
bably, he  hath  no  experience  in. — Henry  smi- 
led— Ezekiel  made  no  stop. — However,  I  have 
taught  the  sick  man  that,  which  sunk  deeper 
into  his  brain  than  the  surgeon's  probe  can 
reach ;  I  have  sown  those  seeds  in  his  heart, 
which  the  enemy  cannot  root  out ;  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  he  hath  a  feeling  foretaste  of  those 
torments,  which  are  prepared  for  the  impeni- 
tent sinner  in  the  world  to  come. 

Alas  !  alas  !  my  zealous  friend,  cried  Henry, 
could  you  not,  in  pity  to  a  dying  wretch,  strike 
out  one  spark  of  comfort  from  the  hope  we  have 
in  God's  all-gracious  mercy  ?  Could  you  preach 
nothing  short  of  absolute  despair  ?  How  can  a 
wretch  repent,  who  has  no  hope  of  pardon  ?  If 
you  display  all  hell  before  his  sight,  how  can  he 
lift  his  dying  eyes  towards  heaven  ?  Indeed, 
indeed,  my  pious  friend,  you  have  been  too 
gloomy  in  your  doctrine. 

And  who  shall  tell  me  that  ?  exclaimed  Eze- 
kiel— A  boy  ! — a  child  ! — a  new-born  babe ! — 
Wilt  thou  reform,  correct,  reprove  my  doctrine ! 
thou  !  Remember  the  fate  of  those  saucy  brats 
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that  mocked  at  the  prophet  Elisha ;  a  bear  out 
of  the  forest  devoured  them.  I  don't  say  it  will 
be  exactly  thy  fate,  for  there  are  no  bears  in 
England,  I  know  that  well  enough  ;  but  have  a 
care  of  a  judgment  no  less ;  have  a  care,  I  say, 
young  man,  how  you  flout  at  my  doctrine. 

I  flout  not  either  at  you  or  your  doctrine,  re- 
plied Henry,  but  I  compassionate  the  situation 
of  this  unhappy  Blachford ;  and,  if  he  feels  con- 
trition for  his  faults,  why  should  he  not  be 
cheered  with  hopes  of  being  pardoned  for  them  ? 

I  tell  thee,  Henry,  quoth  Ezekiel,  his  gust  of 
anger  being  now  pretty  nearly  blown  off,  there 
is  not  a  more  deceitful  propensity  in  the  heart 
of  man,  than  what  is  called  pity.  It  is  as  unlike 
true  charity  as  it  is  unlike  strict  justice.  Some 
people  have  a  softheart  and  a  watery  eye  at  every- 
body's command  that  chooses  to  apply  to  them, 
by  which  means  they  are  dupes  of  every  knave 
and  impostor,  who  can  put  on  a  crying  counte- 
nance and  tell  a  canting  tale  ;  but  a  nature  of 
this  cast  is  only  active  when  it  is  spurred  into 
motion  by  some  interesting  spectacle  ;  provoke 
it  not,  and  it  sleeps.  Mere  pity  never  seeks  for 
employment ;  it  is  a  virtue  of  parade  and  popu- 
larity ;  it  searches  not  for  distress,  nor  follows 
the  sequestered  mourner  into  his  melancholy 
haunts,  to  administer  the  secret  charities  of  con- 
solation and  relief.  These  offices  demand  a 
firmer  spirit,  nerves  better  braced,  and  a  more 
manly  nature,  that  can  face  affliction  without 
whimpering,  do  its  business  boldly,  and  wipe 
away  the  widow's  tears  with  a  steady  hand. 
What  is  it  to  me  that  a  rogue  is  on  his  death- 
bed ?  he  is  a  rogue  no  less ;  and  I  don't  see  the 
charity  of  sending  him  out  of  the  world  with  a 
lie  of  my  telling,  because  the  truth  is  unpleasant 
to  him  to  hear.  Blachford  has  been  a  tyrant  and 
an  oppressor  all  his  life  long.  He  has  not  felt 
for  others,  neither  does  he  now ;  his  feelings  are 
for  himself,  and  if  he  has  any  compunction,  his 
fears  call  it  up  :  it  is  not  voluntary  repentance  ; 
'tis  the  dread  of  death,  the  remorse  of  a  thief  at 
the  gallows. 

Here  Ezekiel  sung  forth  in  his  best  key. 
Let  us  not  judge  too  harshly,  cried  Henry  ; 
Heaven  only  knows  the  hearts  of  men  :  we  will 
leave  Blachford  to  his  conscience,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  to  a  more  interesting  object.  Have 
you  any  news  of  the  Lady  Crowbery  ? 

Ah  !  said  Ezekiel,  I  fear  there  are  dark  doings 
in  that  quarter  :  she  is  a  prisoner,  and,  which  is 
worse,  she  is  sick  and  ill,  and  has  been  ordered 
to  Lisbon,  if  her  lord  will  let  her  go  thither. 

Henry  now,  with  much  anxiety,  questioned 
Ezekiel  as  to  his  authority  for  this  intelligence, 
and  found  that  the  London  surgeon,  who  attend- 
ed Blachford,  had  been  called  in  by  Lord  Crow- 
bery, who  could  no  longer  shut  his  eyes  against 
the  alarming  situation  of  his  lady,  and  this  gen- 
tleman had  pronounced  a  change  of  climate  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  recommended  the  air  of 
Lisbon  without  delay. 


The  chief  object  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  was  thus 
anticipated,  and  though  the  news  was  painful 
in  the  extreme  to  Henry,  yet  he  drew  the  con- 
solation from  it,  of  seeing  the  way  smoothed  for 
a  peaceable  conference  between  the  parties  now 
met  at  the  castle  ;  and  it  farther  opened  to  him 
a  prospect  of  better  opportunities  for  paying  his 
attentions  to  his  mother,  when  separated  from 
her  tyrant,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  whither  he 
was  determined  to  resort,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
disengage  himself  from  the  snares  of  the  too 
charming  object,  who  had  taken  such,  hold  of  his 
heart. 


CHAP.  XI. 

An  angry  Altercation  with  a  Person  unknown 
leads  our  Hero  into  imminent  Danger. 

These  pious  and  prudent  resolutions  of  our 
hero  for  renouncing  his  abode  at  Manstock- 
house,  and  following  his  mother  to  Lisbon,  were 
not  taken  without  a  struggle ;  for  all  complaints 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Crowbery  were  more  effec- 
tually avoided  by  his  remaining  with  Sir  Roger, 
in  the  absence  of  the  lady,  than  by  his  leaving 
him,  to  which  it  could  not  fail  but  that  suspi- 
cious conjectures  would  be  affixed.  This  was  a 
staggering  circumstance,  and  could  hardly  es- 
cape being  stated  and  opposed  to  him  by  the 
hospitable  baronet,  nay,  perhaps,  by  Isabella 
herself,  and  of  her  powers  of  persuasion,  should 
she  exert  them  on  the  occasion,  he  had  full  sense 
and  conviction ;  neither  was  it  absolute  despair, 
from  which  he  was  preparing  to  retreat ;  there 
was  no  repelling  sphere  about  the  lovely  person 
of  Isabella  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  was  attraction 
there,  all  was  sweetness  and  smiles ;  still  native 
honour,  reverence  for  the  feelings  of  a  father, 
and  a  due  sense  of  the  young  heiress's  superior 
pretensions,  held  him  to  his  purpose ;  but, 
above  all  other  motives,  devotion  to  a  suffering 
mother  decided  against  all  temptations. 

Ezekiel  had  left  him  to  these  meditations, 
and  was  gone  to  the  next  door,  hoping  to  find 
some  opportunity  of  making  Blachford  acquaint- 
ed with  Henry'sforgivenessof  hisattempt  against 
him.  In  the  meantime  a  person  entered  the  cot- 
tage, whom  he  recollected  to  be  the  finder  of 
Lady  Crowbery's  ring,  though  he  no  longer 
presented  himself  in  the  mean  and  humble  dress 
he  before  appeared  in;  his  countenance  was  pale 
and  sickly,  and  his  frame  emaciated,  yet  there 
was  something  noble  and  impressive  in  his  air 
and  deportment.  After  the  ordinary  salutations, 
he  desired  to  know  if  there  was  any  message  or 
commission  from  Lady  Crowbery.  Henry  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
charge.  This  was  heard  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  surprise.  Some  small  acknowledge- 
ment, he  owned,  he  did  expect  for  his  honesty  ; 
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what  did  she  say  upon  the  delivery  of  it  ? — She 
took  it,  and  said  nothing,  was  the  answer. 

Impossible!  exclaimed  the  disappointed  stran- 
ger ;  Lady  Crowbery  would  not  receive  it  in 
that  style ;  such  indifference  is  totally  out  of 
character ;  it  exceeds  all  credibility.  Suffer  me, 
he  added,  very  seriously,  to  desire  you  will  be 
pleased  to  recollect  yourself ;  any  one  word  you 
can  call  to  mind,  as  uttered  by  her  on  that  oc- 
casion, will  be  of  moment  to  me ;  consult  your 
memory,  I  beseech  of  you  ;  perhaps  it  may  have 
slipt  you  in  the  hurry  of  your  thoughts ;  nay, 
it  is  possible,  being  so  small  an  article,  you  may 
have  forgotten  to  deliver  it. 

How,  sir !  exclaimed  Henry,  sternly  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  him.— -The  man  paid  little  regard 
to  this  angry  interjection,  but  went  on  with  his 
discourse,  observing,  that  it  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary if  the  memory  of  a  young  man  should 
fail  him  in  a  commission  not  very  interesting. 

I  stand  in  need  of  no  apologies,  replied  our 
hero,  for  defect  of  memory ;  I  am  clear  in  what 
I  tell  you,  and,  having  once  asserted  it,  shall  re- 
peat it  no  more,  nor  patiently  submit,  that  any 
question  should  be  made  of  my  veracity. 

You  talk  loftily,  young  sir,  said  the  stranger ; 
and  before  we  proceed  any  farther  in  this  kind 
of  altercation,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  clear 
up  some  preliminary  points  between  us,  that 
may  else  involve  you  in  a  mistake  you  may  re- 
pent of.  Appearances,  I  presume,  have  decei- 
ved you ;  from  what  I  said  to  you  at  our  last 
meeting,  when  I  confided  to  you  the  ring,  you 
doubtless  considered  me  as  a  needy  abject  man, 
and  yourself,  then  newly  taken  into  favour  by 
Lady  Crowbery,  as  my  superior ;  before  you 
suit  your  conversation  to  that  idea,  I  must  fore- 
warn you,  that  you  are  talking  with  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  replied  Henry ;  as  I  cannot 
put  up  with  those  suspicions  from  a  gentleman, 
which,  in  a  vulgar  person,  I  should  have  disre- 
garded :  you  talked  to  me  of  being  returned 
from  transportation,  and  in  such  a  man  it  was 
an  unexpected  merit  to  restore  the  property  he 
had  found ;  but  what  can  a  gentleman  require 
more,  than  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the 
owner  of  the  ring  is  in  possession  of  what  she 
had  lost  ?  This  you  are  now  informed  of,  and 
you  must  prepare  your  mind,  before  we  part,  to 
dismiss  every  shadow  of  doubt,  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly be  guilty  of  a  false  report. 

Hold,  replied  the  other ;  I  could  never  in  my 
life  regulate  my  thoughts  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  and,  if  you  mean  to  make  them  accord 
to  your  wishes,  you  must  give  me  some  leading 
aids  towards  conviction  of  your  sincerity,  before 
I  can  repose  implicit  faith  in  it :  the  word,  that 
pledges  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  to  me,  I  shall 
not  dispute ;  I  am  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it ;  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  make  a  tender  of  my  con- 
fidence to  a  person,  who  exacts  such  high  de- 
mands upon  mc,  until  I  am  convinced  he  is  en- 


titled so  to  do  l  let  us,  therefore,  interchange 
explanations  with  each  other,  before  you  require, 
or  I  render,  satisfaction,  for  what  you  seem  to 
treat  as  an  affront.  Informed  as  I  am,  I  am  to 
consider  you  as  a  child  of  fortune,  newly  emer- 
ged from  the  lowest  state  of  human  wretched- 
ness ;  your  looks,  your  language,  and  demean- 
our, certainly  are  not  those  of  a  mean  uneduca- 
ted person ;  give  me,  therefore,  your  name,  con- 
dition and  pretensions,  and  I  will  give  you  mine ; 
then,  if  you  tell  me  Lady  Crowbery  has  recei- 
ved the  ring  I  sent  her  by  your  hands,  and  treat- 
ed it  as  a  bauble  not  worthy  her  remembrance, 
and  the  sender  of  it  as  an  object  not  deserving 
her  inquiry,  I  think  I  must  be  compelled,  hard 
as  it  will  be  even  then,  to  say  that  I  believe 
you. 

Our  Henry's  candour  saw  the  reasonableness 
of  this  stipulation,  and  the  dilemma  was  a  very 
awkward  one  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  it ; 
sensible  that  he  could  not  justly  press  his  requi- 
sitions any  farther,  yet  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  being  doubted. — I  am  not  at  li- 
berty, he  replied,  to  give  you  the  information 
you  require ;  I  must  leave  you,  therefore,  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions,  and  we  must  part, 
as  we  met,  strangers  to  each  other.  Your  dis- 
appointment about  the  ring  certainly  has  an 
anxiety  in  it,  that  goes  deeper  than  to  the  mere 
fact  of  my  delivering  it  or  not  to  the  Lady  Crow- 
bery ;  but  whatever  my  curiosity  on  that  ac- 
count may  be,  I  have  no  right  to  be  inquisitive 
as  to  your  secrets,  so  long  as  I  withhold  my  own. 
When  you  appeal  to  the  lady,  you  will  find  I 
have  told  you  the  truth ;  but  I  did  not  recollect 
to  tell  you,  that  she  never  saw  the  ring  I  gave  * 
her  :  it  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  she,  being  in 
haste,  put  it  into  her  pocket  without  examina- 
tion ;  if  then  there  is  any  mystery  about  it,  and 
more  was  annexed  to  it  than  as  a  common  trin- 
ket dropped  from  her  finger,  you  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  there  was  no  time  for  her  to 
develope  it,  neither  have  I  set  eyes  on  her  since. 

It  is  enough,  exclaimed  the  stranger ;  I  am 
satisfied,  completely  satisfied,  and  ask  your  par- 
don for  my  hesitation  in  giving  credit  to  you  : 
had  you  told  me  this  at  first,  I  should  not  have 
expressed  myself  as  I  did. 

Anger,  which  in  Henry's  bosom  had  no  last- 
ing tenure,  instantly  disappeared  upon  this  apo- 
logy, and  he  began  to  explain  as  much  of  his 
own  history  as  was  proper  to  be  told.  This  was 
attentively  listened  to  by  his  companion,  who 
owned  having  been  betrayed  into  wrong  notions, 
as  to  his  connexion  with  Lady  Crowbery,  report 
having  stated  to  him,  that  her  lord  was  jealous 
of  her  on  his  account,  and  not  without  grounds — 
These  you  have  now,  added  he,  very  naturally 
accounted  for,  and  'tis  too  clear,  that  the  man  is, 
by  nature,  a  suspicious  tyrant,  and  that  he  uses 
her  most  harshly.  Alas  !  poor  lady,  how  I  pity 
her  hard  lot !  but  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
could  she  ever  consent  to  join  herself  to  such  a 
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husband,  whose  person  she  could  not  like,  and 
whose  manners  could  never  have  been  suitable 
to  a  woman  of  her  taste  and  elegance  ?  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  Lord  Crowbery,  but  I  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  his  person,  and  some  traits  of  his 
character ;  I  own  I  could  not  have  supposed  Ce- 
cilia Adamant,  one  of  the  richest  heiresses,  and 
most  accomplished  young  women,  of  her  time, 
would  have  condescended  to  the  proposals  of 
such  a  suitor. — Henry  said,  he  supposed  it  was 
a  match  of  her  father's  making,  and  such  mar- 
riages, he  observed,  were  not  apt  to  be  happy. 

I  can  readily  believe,  replied  the  stranger, 
that  her  father  forced  this  odious  lord  upon  her; 
for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  of  Sir  Andrew's 
character,  he  was  capable  of  some  violence,  and 
not  very  well  disposed  to  consult  his  daughter's 


inclinations;  she,  perhaps,  might  yield  to  his 
authority,  and  consent  to  be  miserable  for  life, 
rather  than  disobedient  in  any  one  act  of  it. 
From  my  soul  I  compassionate  her  !  And  now 
she  is  dropping  into  a  decline,  and  must  go  to 
Lisbon  ;  this  I  gather  from  the  person  himself, 
who  advised  it :  mark,  therefore,  the  issue  of 
these  matches  of  compulsion.  What  has  not 
that  parent  to  answer  for,  who  forces  a  child, 
against  the  natural  bent  of  her  affection,  into  the 
arms  of  a  man,  whom  her  heart  revolts  from  ! 
But  it  is  a  painful  subject,  and  we  will  say  no 
more  on  it. 

Agreed  !  cried  Henry,  rising  from  his  seat  ; 
let  us  dismiss  this  melancholy  topic ;  besides, 
my  time  is  expired,  and  I  have  business  I  must 
now  attend  to. 


BOOK  THE  SIXTH.  . 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Author  hints  at  a  Reform  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  Novel. 

It  is  my  wish  to  devote  these  short  prefatory 
Essays  to  our  fraternity  of  Novelists,  if  haply 
my  good- will  can  strike  out  anything  for  their 
use  and  profit ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  the  friendly 
spirit  of  criticism,  that  I  protest  against  a  prac- 
tice, which  some  few  of  the  corps  have  lately 
taken  up,  of  adulterating  their  compositions 
with  a  dash  of  politics,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
a  kind  of  fraud  upon  their  customers,  that  not 
only  brings  disgrace  and  loss  upon  themselves 
individually,  but  is  injurious  to  the  trade  in  ge- 
neral. I  shall  not  point  out  the  particular  of- 
fenders, as  they  are  sufficiently  noted  by  those 
who  have  read  their  productions  ;  and,  if  they 
have  but  wisdom  enough  to  reform,  I  should  be 
loath  that  past  errors  should  be  remembered  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  future  fortune. 

I  trust,  they  need  not  be  told,  that  there  are 
clubs  and  coffee-houses  in  this  free  country, 
where  nonsense  may  be  talked  with  impunity  ; 
but  it  is  a  serious  risk  to  print  it.  Round  their 
own  fire-sides  their  zeal  may  boil  over  without 
scalding  their  fingers  ;  but  when  they  cater  for 
the  public,  they  should  be  warned  how  they  mix 
up  any  such  inflammatory  materials,  as  tempe- 
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rate  stomachs  will  not  bear ;  our  only  aim  should 
be  to  refresh  our  friendly  visitors  with  an  exhi- 
larating wholesome  draught,  not  to  disturb  their 
reason  with  an  intoxicating  nauseous  drug. 

All  that  I  am  bound  to  do  as  a  story- maker, 
is,  to  make  a  story ;  I  am  not  bound  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  my  country  in  the  same 
breath,  nor  even  (Heaven  be  thanked  !)  to  over- 
turn it,  though  that  might  be  the  easier  task  of 
the  two,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  one  and  the 
same  thing  in  its  consequences.  Nature  is  my 
guide ;  man's  nature,  not  his  natural  rights  : 
the  one  ushers  me  by  the  straightest  avenue  to 
the  human  heart,  the  other  bewilders  me  in  a 
maze  of  metaphysics. 

Doubtless,  it  becomes  the  gentle  nature  of  a 
female  votary  of  the  Muse,  and  of  every  author 
soft  as  females,  to  let  no  occasion  slip  for  making 
public  such  their  amiable  propensity,  through 
every  channel  that  the  press  affords  ;  the  poor 
African  is  therefore  fair  game  for  every  minstrel 
that  has  tuned  his  lyre  to  the  sweet  chords  of 
pity  and  condolence ;  whether  he  builds  immor- 
tal verse  upon  his  loss  of  liberty,  or  weaves  his 
melancholy  fate  into  the  pathos  of  a  novel,  in 
either  case  he  finds  a  mine  of  sentiment,  digs 
up  enthusiasm  from  its  richest  vein,  and  grati- 
fies at  once  his  spleen  and  his  ambition.  The 
happy  virtuous  negro,  torn  from  his  own  fine 
temperate  climate,  and  transported  into  the  tor- 
rid heats  of  our  inhospitable  islands,  there  to 
sweat  and  bleed  beneath  the  lash  of  barbarous 
task-masters,  inspires  so  fine  a  rhapsody,  and 
gives  so  touching  a  display  of  British  cruelty. 
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that,  against  the  force  of  truth,  the  unguarded 
reader  credits  it,  and  blushes  for  the  country 
that  he  lives  in.    No  matter  that  the  world 
at  large  bears  testimony  to  the  charities  of  our 
land,  to  her  magnanimity,  her  honour,  her  be- 
nevolence ;  though  thousands  of  the  persecuted 
sufferers  for  conscience  sake,  fly  to  Britain  as 
the  universal  philanthropist,  in  whose  arms  there 
is  a  sure  asylum  for  the  wretched,  still  the  de- 
grading fiction  bears  down  truth  ;  black  troops 
of  savages  are  raised  to  cast  a  nation's  character 
in  shade  ;  the  African  lives  free  and  happy  un- 
der the  mild  government  of  his  native  princes ; 
he  never  licks  the  dust  in  their  presence,  nor 
loads  the  gibbet  to  adorn  their  palaces,  and, 
though  snatched  from  death  by  his  purchaser, 
yet,  not  emancipated  from  slavery  by  his  employ- 
er, he  must  be  taught  to  murmur,  and  the  sigh, 
which  he  cannot  draw  from  his  own  bosom, 
must  be  inspired  into  him  by  the  breath  of 
others,  till,  urged  by  these  incendiary  condolen- 
ces, he  shakes  off' his  contentment,  rises  terrible 
in  his  enthusiasm,  and,  though  redeemed  from 
death  by  those  whom  he  destroys,  sates  himself 
with  carnage,  and,  ripping  forth  the  heart  of 
his  benefactor,  shews  the  trophy  of  his  freedom, 
and  gloriously  asserts  the  Rights  of  Man.  Cast 
your  eyes  towards  those  blood-besprinkled  is- 
lands, which  ye  have  conspired  to  illuminate, 
ye  merciful  reformers,  and  glory  in  your  doc- 
trines, if  your  consciences  will  let  you.  I  blush 
to  think,  that  folly  can  effect  such  mischief. 

A  fast  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  press,  and 
a  great  authority  in  point,  who  vends  our  wares 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes 
annually,  (Heaven  augment  his  little  modicum 
of  trade  !)  ingenuously  acquaints  us  with  those 
honest  arts,  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence  so 
justly  earned ;  of  these,  one  trifling  requisite, 
amongst  many  more  noble  acquirements,  he 
mentions  to  be,  that  of  keeping  himself  always 
pretty  well  informed  of  the  state  of  politics  in  Eu- 
rope, not  exactly  by  the  reading  of  novels,  nor 
purposely  for  the  writing  of  them,  but  for  rea- 
sons much  more  wise  and  weighty  :  namely, 
because  he  has  always  found,  that  bookselling  is 
much  affected  by  the  political  state  of  affairs. 
May  the  secrets  of  all  the  cabinets  in  Europe 
be  ever  open  to  a  politician,  who  makes  so  good 
an  use,  and  draws  such  worthy  profit  from  his 
information  ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven,  those 
wrong-headed  zealots  of  our  fraternity  above  al- 
luded to,  had  his  political  knowledge  for  our 
edification,  or  would  copy  his  prudence  for  their 
own  amendment. 

This  experienced  personage  further  observes, 
that  the  best  time  for  bookselling  is,  when  there  is 
no  kind  of  news  stirring  :  it  is  a  little  mortify- 
ing, I  must  own,  but  his  authority  is  conclusive, 
for  he  tells  us,  that  then  many  of  those,  who  for 
months  would  have  done  nothing  but  talk  of  war 
or  pcacc}  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions, 
&c.  ike.  for  want  of  other  amusements,  will  have 


recourse  to  books.  If  this  observation  be  true, 
(and  who  can  doubt  that  men  love  talking  bet- 
ter than  reading  ?)  the  author's  golden  age  is 
that  of  public  tranquillity  ;  how  ill  then  does 
he  employ  his  talents,  who,  instead  of  exerting 
them  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  mankind,  turns 
them  to  the  purposes  of  discontent,  of  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions,  writing  the  world 
into  such  a  temper,  that  no  readers  are  left  in 
it  ?  The  true  patriot  in  the  republic  of  letters  is 
he,  who,  in  times  of  war  and  tumult,  can  so 
write  as  to  invite  the  world's  attention  to  his 
peaceful  studies,  and  divert  it  from  its  sangui- 
nary politics ;  the  incendiary  author,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  fool  and  afelo  de  se. 

If  men,  therefore,  have  so  little  disposition 
towards  the  purchasing  of  books,  when  there  is 
so  much  news  stirring  abroad,  let  him  who 
writes  at  such  a  moment  give  double  diligence 
to  what  he  writes ;  let  him  so  manage  it  as  to 
contrast  the  tsedium  of  the  politician's  task,  and 
not  revolt  him  with  a  double  dose  of  what  he  is 
weary  of.  Strong  efforts  will  succeed,  when  fee- 
ble ones  must  fail ;  novelty  and  surprise  will 
ever  attract  admiration,  the  most  enthusiastic 
passion  of  the  human  mind ;  and  though  the 
philosophy  of  Rome  cried  it  down,  Plato  him- 
self confesses  it  to  have  been  the  moving  spring 
of  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 

Here,  then,  we  discern  the  proper  province 
of  works  of  fiction ;  for  novelty  and  surprise  (as 
Bishop  Warburton  defines  them)  are  the  inse- 
parable attendants  of  imposture  ;  and  the  very 
time,  when  strong  attractions  are  required  to 
draw  men  to  their  books,  is  the  time  for  such 
productions  to  appear,  and  the  strength  of  their 
attraction  will  depend  upon  the  writer's  care  and 
talents.   Now,  though  novelty  and  surprise  are 
what  we  aim  to  treat  our  readers  with,  we  are 
no  otherwise  impostors,  than  those  fair-dealing 
jugglers  are,  who  candidly  warn  their  spectators 
beforehand,  that  their  tricks  are  nothing  more 
than  mere  slight  of  hand,  the  effect  of  nimble 
art  and  practised  adroitness,  by  which  they  cheat 
the  sight,  but  aim  not  to  impose  upon  the  un- 
derstanding ;  like  them,  the  novelist  professes 
to  deal  in  ingenious  deceptions,  but  deceptions 
so  like  truth  and  nature,  that,  whilst  his  per- 
formances have  all  the  vivacity  of  a  romance  to 
excite  admiration,  they  have  the  harmony  of  a 
history  to  engage  approbation.    Monsters,  and 
prodigies,  and  every  species  of  unnatural  com- 
position, are  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  novel ; 
for  these  tend  only  to  raise  wonder  in  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious,  and  are  a  sort  of  black 
art,  now  universally  exploded.  A  writer  of  ro- 
mances, in  the  present  age,  cannot,  make  so  free 
with  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  as  Herodotus 
or  even  Livy  did  with  theirs,  though  professed 
historians. 

A  novel  may  be  considered  as  a  dilated  co- 
medy ;  its  plot,  therefore,  should  be  uniform, 
and  its  narrative  unbroken  :  episode  and  digres- 
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sion  are  sparingly,  if  at  all,  to  be  admitted ;  the 
early  practice  of  weaving  story  within  story 
should  be  avoided ;  the  adventures  of  the  Man 
of  the  Hill,  in  The  Foundling,  is  an  excrescence 
that  offends  against  the  grace  and  symmetry  of 
the  plot :  whatever  makes  a  pause  in  the  main 
business,  and  keeps  the  chief  characters  too  long 
out  of  sight,  must  be  a  defect.  In  all  histories, 
whether  true  or  fictitious,  the  author  cannot  too 
carefully  refrain  from  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  and  this  is  yet  another  reason  to  be  added 
to  those  already  given,  why  political  discussions 
should  never  be  admitted  in  a  novel,  as  they  are 
sure  to  be  set  down  to  the  author's  account,  let 
him  assign  them  as  he  will.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  leading  character  of  a  novel  should  be 
honest  and  amiable,  but  it  is  indispensable  it 
should  be  interesting  and  entertaining ;  and  every 
writer,  who  wishes  to  endear  man  to  man  by 
pleasing  pictures  of  human  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  presenting  virtuous  characters  in  ami- 
able lights,  will  let  the  good  preponderate  over 
the  evil ;  he  will  not  take  his  maxims  from  Roch- 
foucault,  nor  shape  his  fellow-creatures  after 
the  models  of  Hobbes  or  Swift ;  the  spirit  of  the 
author  will  be  seen  in  the  general  moral  and 
tendency  of  the  piece,  though  he  will  allot  to 
every  particular  character  its  proper  sentiment 
and  language  ;  the  outline  will  be  that  of  na- 
ture, and  fancy  will  dispose  the  group  into  va- 
rious attitudes  and  actions ;  but  the  general  co- 
louring and  complexion  of  the  whole  will  re- 
flect the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  tints  of  the 
master. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  terrible  Encounter,  in  which  our  Hero  is 
totally  discomfited. 

Whilst  our  hero  had  been  occupied  at  the 
cottage,  Sir  Roger  had  concluded  his  conference 
with  Lord  Crowbery.  Nature  had  endowed  the 
worthy  Raronet  with  an  evenness  of  temper,  that 
was  a  great  sheather  for  the  ill  humours  of  those 
he  had  to  deal  with.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
matters  passed  better  than  he  had  laid  his  account 
for ;  not  that  the  conversation  went  off  without 
some  mutterings  on  the  part  of  the  peer,  but 
they  were  such  as  rather  shewed  his  sullenness 
than  ferocity. 

The  reception  given  to  Henry  at  Manstock- 
house  was  touched  upon  with  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous sneer  at  the  weakness  of  Sir  Roger 
for  admitting  such  a  guest.— But,  perhaps,  add- 
ed my  lord,  ironically,  you  find  all  those  charms 
in  his  elegant  society  that  my  lady  your  niece 
did  ;  or,  if  you  yourself  don't  immediately  dis- 
cover them,  your  fair  daughter  perhaps  may,  for 
prejudices  are  apt  to  run  in  families  ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  the  young  gentleman  well  knows  how 


to  profit  by  such  prejudices ;  but  you,  no  doubt, 
have  weighed  these  matters  well  before  you  made 
an  inmate  of  him. 

Sir  Roger,  who  was  no  dealer  in  side  speeches 
and  insinuations,  took  little  notice  of  this  trash, 
and  turned  the  subject  to  his  niece's  illness.  My 
lord  replied,  that  she  was  certainly  much  indis- 
posed, for  which,  in  fact,  she  had  to  thank  her- 
self;  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  done,  and 
should  continue  to  do,  everything  in  his  power 
for  her  recovery ;  change  of  climate  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  and  by  authority  he  was  much 
inclined  to  defer  to.  His  neighbour  Blachford 
had  called  down  a  very  eminent  surgeon  from 
London,  and  he  had  taken  his  advice  in  Lady 

Crowbery's  case;  it  was  the  very  Mr  L  

who  had  made  so  wonderful  a  cure  of  Sir  George 
Revel,  after  his  duel  with  Arundel  in  Flanders. 
— I  confess  to  you,  said  the  peer,  I  am  charmed 
with  him ;  he  talks  to  the  understanding,  and  I 
comprehend  what  he  means ;  but  he  will  not  let 
us  decide  on  what  he  recommends  without  a 
reference  to  the  faculty,  and  it  seems  we  are  to 
have  a  consultation  of  physicians  in  London, 
who  are  either  to  pass  their  patient  on  to  Lis- 
bon, or  revoke  the  voyage,  and  take  other  mea- 
sures. So  the  matter  stands  at  present ;  but  if 
you  wish  to  see  your  niece,  she  will  give  you 
fuller  information. 

Sir  Roger  said,  it  was  what  he  much  wished, 
and  notice  being  given  to  Lady  Crowbery,  he 
was  instantly  and  gladly  admitted.  To  his  great 
surprise,  he  was  suffered  to  be  alone  with  her  ; 
the  moments  were  precious,  and  she  availed  her- 
self of  them  for  putting  a  packet  into  his  hands, 
containing  her  will,  and  other  important  papers, 
the  seal  of  which  he  was  not  to  break  but  upon 
the  event  of  her  death. 

You  will  find,  she  said,  that  I  have  made 
provision  for  this  unprotected  youth,  whom  Rat- 
cliffe's  death  has  thrown  upon  my  care ;  and  if 
your  candour  ever  shall  be  shaken  by  the  vile 
reports  that  have  been  raised  against  my  fame, 
you'll  see  so  full  a  confutation  of  them  in  that 
paper,  that,  however  they  may  affect  me  living, 
dead,  they  cannot  rest  upon  my  memory.  Whe- 
ther my  lord  believed  what  he  took  pains  to  pro- 
pagate, I'll  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  now  at  least  I 
can  no  longer  be  an  object  for  his  jealousy,  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  I  must  own  he  has  relaxed 
much  of  his  severity,  which  happy  change  I  am 
indebted  for  to  the  good  offices  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  called  in  upon  my  case :  I 
see  that  he  compassionates  my  sufferings,  and 
I've  reason  to  believe  he  guesses  at  the  cause  of 
them  :  I  am  told  he  has  had  long  sittings  with 
my  lord,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  gained  an  in- 
fluence over  his  bad  humours,  of  which  I  hap- 
pily experience  the  effects,  witness  the  present 
moments  I  enjoy  with  you ;  but  well  make  pru- 
dent use  of  them,  and  not  trespass  on  indulgence 
so  precarious.  Farewell ;  if  I  am  destined  to 
Lisbon,  and  my  lord  allows  of  it,  I  hope  that 
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we  shall  meet  once  more. — Thus  ended  this  af- 
fecting interview,  Sir  Roger  parting  with  a  heavy 
heart,  encharged  with  many  kind  remembrances 
to  Isabella  and  to  Henry. 

Our  hero,  who  had  kept  watch  upon  Sir  Ro- 
ger's departure,  joined  him  as  he  came  out  of 
Lord  Crowbery's  gate ;  and,  when  he  was  clear 
of  the  park,  at  his  request,  got  into  the  chaise, 
and  gave  his  mare  to  one  of  the  servants.  Sir 
Roger's  spirits  were  sensibly  affected,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  were  sufficiently  recover- 
ed, for  him  to  enter  upon  a  recital  of  what  had 
passed,  and  a  description  of  the  state  in  which 
he  found  Lady  Crowbery  ;  it  was  not,  however, 
his  manner  to  paint  in  strong  colours,  so  that 
all  which  Henry  collected  from  this  description 
was,  that  his  niece  looked  very  ill,  and  was  much 
altered  since  he  had  seen  her  last ;  of  his  inter- 
view with  my  lord,  he  simply  observed,  that  it 
was  a  disagreeable  job  well  over  ;  he  was  a  man, 
he  said,  in  whose  company  he  was  never  at  his 
ease ;  he  dealt  too  much  in  dark  hints  and  side 
blows,  to  please  him,  who  had  no  taste  for  any 
talk  but  what  went  right  onwards  to  the  point 
before  it.  There  is  no  proscription,  however, 
against  you,  said  the  Baronet ;  and  if  there  was, 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  regarded  it,  for  I  am 
too  old  to  be  dictated  to  in  that  style,  and  told 
what  company  I  am  to  keep.  He  is  pleased  to 
be  considerate  of  my  repose,  and  would  not  be 
sorry  to  make  me  as  jealous  of  my  Isabella  on 
your  account,  as  he  pretends  to  be  of  his  own 
lady ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  Henry,  such  ab- 
surdities make  no  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
desire  you  will  take  no  notice  of  it  to  my  daugh- 
ter. 'Tis  true,  Henry,  you  are  a  handsome  fel- 
low, and  I  hope,  in  proper  time,  some  honest 
girl  may  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  make  a 
man  of  you ;  but  if  my  heart  never  aches  till 
Isabella  is  in  the  fault  of  it,  sorrow  and  I  shall 
never  be  acquainted  more.  Apropos  to  that,  add- 
ed the  Baronet,  with  an  encouraging  smile,  here 
is  my  friend  Claypole's  niece  coming  to  us  this 
very  day ;  Fanny  is  a  fine  girl,  and,  between 
you  and  me,  has  a  hawk's  eye  at.  a  handsome 
fellow  ;  if  you  mind  your  hits,  who  knows  what 
may  come  of  it  ?  She  has  a  very  pretty  inde- 
pendency, I  can  promise  you. 

And  I  am  a  beggar,  said  Henry. 

Not  so,  not  absolutely  so,  replied  Sir  Roger  ; 
I  have  that  in  my  hands,  which  will  keep  off 
beggary  at  least.  I  don't  promise,  nor  would  I 
have  you  expect,  any  great  matters ;  but  I  have 
my  niece's  word  for  saying  you  are  remembered 
in  her  will,  and  that  will  is  in  my  keeping,  so 
you  won't  be  beholden  to  a  wife  for  the  bread 
■that  you  eat,  as  some  folks  are. 

Henry  was  high-minded  enough  in  consci- 
ence, and  there  were  few  people  from  whom  he 
would  have  relished  this  kind  of  discourse ;  but 
he  took  the  Baronet  in  his  own  way,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  observing,  that  he  was  ill- 
qualified  for  a  fortune-hunter,  for  he  should  be 


as  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  good  qualities 
of  a  wife,  and  as  indifferent  to  her  money,  as  if 
he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince  in  possession. 

They  were  now  entering  the  avenue  that  open- 
ed to  the  house,  when  Henry,  suspecting  that 
Isabella  might  be  upon  the  look-out,  and  alarm- 
ed with  the  sight  of  a  led  horse,  begged  leave  to 
stop  the  chaise,  and  get  out.  The  measure  was 
a  considerate  one,  for  his  presentiment  was  ve- 
rified by  the  sight  of  that  young  lady  walking 
towards  them  up  the  avenue  ;  he  galloped  on- 
wards, and  greeting  her  with  the  good  tidings, 
that  all  was  well,  stopped  his  career,  and  leaped 
to  the  ground  in  an  instant  of  time  ;  in  the  same 
instant  joy  illuminated  her  bright  eyes,  and 
glowed  on  her  cheeks. 

Oh  !  all  ye  Loves  and  Graces,  what  were  you 
doing  at  that  moment  to  make  your  favourite, 
already  mistress  of  poor  Henry's  heart,  so  irre- 
sistibly alluring,  and  why  thus  league  yourselves 
in  mighty  combination  against  one  weak  son  of 
nature,  unhappily  too  sensitive  for  his  repose  ? 
Why  meet  him,  lovely  Isabella,  with  that  magic 
sweetness,  those  alluring  smiles,  and,  to  a  form 
so  beauteous,  add  those  charms  that  would  have 
recommended  homeliness  itself — the  nymph- 
like robe  tucked  up  above  the  instep,  locks  loose 
and  flowing,  quick  breath,  and  panting  bosom  ? 
— Why  must  every  wind  conspire  to  unveil  new 
beauties  to  his  sight,  and  why,  too,  must  that 
cunning  painter,  Exercise,  heighten  the  bright 
carnation  of  your  cheeks  to  such  a  dazzling  hue, 
that  the  admiring  eye  could  not  behold  its  lus- 
tre, without  betraying  the  emotions  of  the  heart  ? 
Is  this  fair  dealing,  tempter?  Goddesses,  ye 
should  have  mercy,  and  remember  that  my  hero 
is  but  a  mortal. 


CHAP.  III. 

Our  Hero  is  led  towards  a  Discovery  Uglily  in- 
teresting. 

We  left  our  hero,  at  the  close  of  the  forego- 
ing chapter,  like  the  son  of  Tydeus,  in  the  fields 
of  Troy,  contending  with  the  immortals  ;  if  in 
that  encounter  any  lady  got  a  wound  of  Henry's 
giving,  we,  who  must  be  tried  by  modern  rules 
of  honour,  not  by  ancient  lore,  will  be  the  last 
to  boast  of  it ;  certain  it  is,  that  Isabella  stepped 
into  the  carriage,  and  took  her  seat  there,  with  an 
agility  that  argued  the  free  use  of  all  her  limbs ; 
neither  did  she  fly  to  her  father,  as  her  fair  pro- 
totype Venus  did  to  Jupiter,  to  murmur  and 
complain  of  the  audacious  mortal  who  assailed 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  she  parted  with  him  in 
peace,  caressed  the  favourite  steed  on  which  he 
rode,  and,  as  she  mounted  the  chariot,  accepted 
his  assisting  hand;  from  all  which  we  infer, 
that  Isabella  came  heart-whole  out  of  the  fray, 
or,  at  worst,  with  no  such  visible  injury  as  could 
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impeach  the  manhood  of  our  hero.  He.,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  disabled  by  some  secret 
wound,  or  from  whatever  cause,  attempted  not 
to  vault  into  the  saddle  with  his  usual  glee,  but 
slowly  pacing  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees  with 
horse  in  hand,  unfolded  the  small  packet  Isa- 
bella had  delivered  to  him,  and  taking  out  the 
contents,  which  Zachary's  carelessness  had  ne- 
glected to  give,  read  as  follows : — 

"  Accept  this  ring  :.  it  was  my  gift  to  your  fa- 
ther ;  the  pledge  of  love  and  constancy.  The  per- 
son who  pretends  to  have  found  it,  either  is  De- 
lapoer  himself,  or  can  inform  you  of  his  fate." 

'Tis  Delapoer  himself!  cried  Henry  ;  'tis  he  ! 
How  cruel  is  this  disappointment !  How  per- 
verse, vexatious,  and  unpardonable  the  negli- 
gence of  Zachary  !  and  what  fatal  consequences 
might  have  followed  from  our  altercation  in  the 
cottage !  Heaven  and  earth !  I  might  have  been 
the  murderer  of  my  father  !  my  blood  chills  at 
the  reflection !  Three  times  I  have  met  him, 
and  each  time,  save  once,  have  treated  him  with 
sullen  disrespect.  O  Nature,  where  were  those 
secret  workings  we  are  told  of;  where  that  sym- 
pathy of  souls,  that  instinct,  to  impel  us  to  each 
other?  'Tig  plain  why  he  disguised  himself;  he 
came  to  spy  the  land,  to  hover  round  the  spot, 
where  his  first  love  was  planted  ;  he  knew  the 
rumour  of  Lord  Crowbery's  jealousy ;  nay,  he 
confessed  he  did,  and  (oh,  strange  involution  of 
unnatural  circumstances!)  accused  me  in  his 
heart  of  incest  with  a  mother.  Monstrous  per- 
version of  ideas  !  by  what  horrors  have  I  been 
unknowingly  encompassed  !  by  what  providence 
have  I  escaped  !  He  must  be  Delapoer ;  he  must 
be  the  unconscious  author  of  my  mysterious 
birth.  Where  shall  I  seek  him  now  ?  No  mat- 
ter !  I  will  ransack  the  whole  island  ere  I  re- 
nounce the  search.  He  said  he  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  'twas  truly  said  !  for  when  I  roused  him 
into  wrath,  his  pale  and  sickly  cheeks  caught 
fire,  and  his  eyes  witnessed  to  the  high-born 
spirit  of  a  noble  gentleman.  Thank  Heaven  ! 
we  parted  not  in  anger,  but  in  peace. 

Thus  venting  his  sad  thoughts  aloud,  he  saun- 
tered towards  the  house  ;  and,  there  arrived,  be- 
took himself  to  his  chamber,  deposited  the  sa- 
cred pledge  securely,  and  was  summoned  from 
his  meditations  to  the  task  of  dress,  by  the  toll- 
ing of  the  bell,  which  solemnly  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  numerous  party  of  visitors  to  the 
hospitable  house  of  Manstock.  These  visitors, 
who  were  of  the  first  respect  in  the  county,  came 
uninvited  ;  but  though  Sir  Roger's  liberal  style 
of  furnishing  his  board  defied  surprise,  his  table 
was  not  proof  against  their  numbers,  so  that 
Henry,  who  was  late  in  his  appearance,  shaped 
his  course  aside  from' the  main  body,  and  attach- 
ed himself  to  a  supplemental  table,  where  sat  a 
young  officer,  in  a  captain's  naval  uniform,  whose 
open  countenance  and  easy  manners  soon  un- 
locked restraint,  and  put  both  parties  at  their 
mutual  ease. 


Jack,  cried  Sir  Roger,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Captain,  that  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine ; 
I  recommend  him  to  your  care,  and  you  to  his ; 
I  pray  you  waste  no  ceremony  in  being  known 
to  each  other. 

Enough  said,  uncle,  quoth  the  Captain,  and 
tendered  his  hand  to  Henry. 

Gallant,  congenial  hearts,  how  quick  ye  har- 
monize and  are  attuned  together  ! 

This  officer,  Cary  by  name,  was  nephew  to 
Sir  Roger,  and  youngest  of  five  sons,  which  his 
sister  had  born  to  Sir  Nicholas  Cary,  deceased. 
He  was  in  person  short,  but  of  athletic  mould, 
hard-favoured  in  his  features,  which,  though 
they  could  boast  no  beauty,  made  ample  com- 
pensation by  a  strong  display  of  candour  and 
benevolence ;  they  needed  not  a  herald  to  pro- 
claim— This  is  an  honest,  brave,  well-tempered 
man  ;  him  you  may  trust  without  a  pledge,  and 
take  into  your  heart  without  a  trial.— He  was  a 
prime  favourite  with  his  uncle,  of  which  he  had 
received  many  unequivocal  proofs  at  times  when 
pay  run  short,  and  prize-money  did  not  come 
in ;  and  this  very  day  had  greeted  his  eyes  with 
the  Baronet's  name  at  the  foot  of  an  order  for 
an  hundred  pounds,  together  with  an  excellent 
time-keeper,  presented  to  him  by  the  fair  hands 
of  his  cousin  Isabella,  which  Claypole,  who  was 
a  great  martinette  in  things  of  that  sort,  had 
procured  for  her  in  London  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Captain  Cary  had  lately  been  made  post 
into  a  frigate,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallant  beha- 
viour in  an  action  with  the  enemy,  when  he 
had  command  of  a  cutter;  in  this  frigate  he 
was  now  hovering  upon  the  eastern  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  some  pressed  men  to 
complete  his  complement.  His  presence  spread 
joy  through  the  whole  family ;  every  one  of  the 
old  servants,  in  their  turns,  made  an  errand  to 
the  side  table,  which  was  soon  overloaded  with 
their  offerings,  for  none  came  empty-handed, 
and  it  had  been  a  vain  attempt  to  think  of 
checking  their  good- will ;  none  went  away  with- 
out a  kind  word  ;  and  in  all  those  manoeuvres, 
Henry  discovered  such  a  flow  of  heart  on  both 
sides,  that  before  many  minutes  had  gone  by, 
he  and  Cary  had  hatched  a  friendship  for  each 
other,  which  some  bosoms  would  have  taken  a 
many  years  to  brood  upon  without  the  same 
effect. 

I  am  going  to  sea  in  a  whiff,  said  Cary  to  our 
hero ;  but  I  was  determined  to  snap  a  sight  of 
my  uncle  and  Isabella,  if  it  was  in  my  power, 
and  consistent  with  the  service  :  I  have  now 
brought  my  ship  to  an  anchor,  by  order  of  my 
superiors,  and  shall  be  off  to-morrow  by  peep  of 
day. 

Henry  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  he 
left  the  coast,  and  how  far  off  his  station  was? 

Two  hours  smart  riding  might  carry  him  to 
it,  and  in  five  or  six  days,  at  most,  he  expected 
to  take  his  departure. — I  know,  added  he,  that 
my  destination  is  to  Lisbon  ;  'tis  a  pleasant  trip^ 
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and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  volunteer  with  me 
so  far,  I'll  give  you  the  best  welcome  that  my 
accommodations  admit  of,  and  thank  you  for 
your  company. 

An  opportunity  so  tempting,  and  a  companion 
so  much  to  Henry's  taste,  were  not  to  be  slight- 
ed ;  it  accorded  so  critically  with  the  project  he 
had  in  mind,  and  so  fully  met  his  wishes,  that 
he  told  Cary  in  a  whisper,  he  would  talk  with 
him  farther  upon  it  in  another  place  ;  and  if  a 
certain  event  came  to  pass  as  he  expected,  he 
should  most  thankfully  embrace  his  kind  pro- 
posal, and  esteem  himself  happy  in  carrying  a 
musket  on  his  quarter-deck,  under  so  gallant  a 
commander. — Henry,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  spoke  this  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  it 
may  be  presumed  he  wished  it  not  to  be  over- 
heard at  the  other  table ;  whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  time  perhaps  may  shew  ;  but  there  was  a 
glance  just  then  directed  towards  him  from  a 
certain  person  who  there  presided,  which  had  a 
great  deal  of  tender  intelligence  in  its  expres- 
sion, and,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  though  it  sounds 
paradoxical  to  say  it,  that  the  sensation  it  cre- 
ated in  him  was  at  once  both  pleasurable  and 
painful. 

There  was  another  person  at  table,  though  at 
some  distance  from  the  sender  of  the  glance  in 
question,  who  was  not  idle  or  indifferent  in  the 
intimations,  which  her  eyes  occasionally  conde- 
scended to  bestow  upon  our  hero.  This  was 
none  other  than  Fanny  Claypole  herself,  the 
niece  of  Sir  Roger's  reverend  friend,  and  whom, 
as  the  reader  may  probably  recollect,  the  wor- 
thy Baronet  had  charactered  as  an  accurate  ob- 
server of  beauty  in  the  male  sex,  and  not  un- 
kindly disposed,  as  it  now  seemed,  towards  Hen- 
ry, who  possessed  it  in  such  high  perfection. 
She  was  seated  between  her  uncle  and  Sir  Roger, 
but  to  the  attention  she  paid  to  either  of  them, 
or  to  anything  passing  round  or  upon  the  table, 
she  might  as  well  have  been  in  another  planet. 
Henry  had  all  her  notices,  and  nobody  any  share 
of  her  conversation.  Her  particular  location,  as 
a  spectatress  of  what  was  to  her  so  interesting 
a  phenomenon,  was  as  happy  as  good  fortune 
could  make  it,  for  there  was  nothing  to  cut  the 
line  of  vision  between  her  eyes  and  the  object 
they  were  engaged  upon,  and  those  eyes,  which 
were  truly  very  communicative,  sent  such  plain- 
speaking  messages  every  now  and  then,  that 
Henry  must  have  been  duller  than  the  fat  weed 
on  Lethe's  brink,  not  to  have  read  their  mean- 
ing ;  even  Cary  himself,  who  was  not  over  cri- 
tical in  this  kind  of  language,  wanted  not  the 
help  of  his  sea-glasses  to  spy  it  out — Look  to, 
he  cried,  whispering  Henry  in  the  ear ;  by  the 
Lord,  volunteer,  there's  a  signal  out  for  you  to 
come  on  board  the  Fanny  sloop  of  war ;  launch 
away,  my  brave  fellow,  for  you'll  have  warm 
work  when  the  decks  are  cleared. 

Henry  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  But  the 
prediction  was  not  a  whit  the  less  true  for  his 


disregard  of  it ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  cloth  re- 
moved, and  grace  pronounced  by  the  Reverend 
Mr  Claypole,  than  Fanny  began  her  manoeuvres, 
and,  having  introduced  a  chair  between  herself 
and  uncle,  she  beckoned  Henry  to  her,  and 
with  a  hitch  that  edged  Mr  Claypole  consider- 
ably out  of  the  line,  brought  her  prize  close 
alongside  of  her,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Cary, 
who  calmly  seated  himself  in  a  more  envied 
place,  beside  his  cousin  Isabella. 

Next  to  absolute  privacy,  nothing  is  so  favour- 
able to  a  determined  tete-a-tete  as  a  large  com- 
pany ;  Fanny  seemed  aware  of  this,  for  she  de- 
voted her  regards  entirely  to  her  next  neigh- 
bour. She  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
those  graces  and  qualifications  which  are  more 
properly  styled  allurements  than  beauties,  and 
attract  more  lovers  than  they  fix ;  she  had,  be- 
sides, the  art  of  arranging  her  forces  in  the  best 
way  possible  for  her  own  purposes,  and,  suffer- 
ing none  to  be  idle  in  her  service,  made  up  by 
discipline  what  she  wanted  in  numbers ;  she 
might,  however,  be  fairly  called  a  very  pretty 
woman,  dressed  with  a  becoming  negligence, 
and  talked  with  a  familiar  ease.  With  a  ready 
flow  of  words  ever  at  command,  she  had  a  viva- 
city that  might  pass  for  wit,  and  a  raillery  that 
resembled  humour.  She  was  quick  to  apprehend 
all  meanings  that  a  word  could  carry,  and  not 
afraid  to  shew  that  she  both  apprehended  and 
applied  them.  She  was,  in  short,  an  admirable 
actress,  and  never  more  so  than  when  she  affect- 
ed to  look  modest  and  demure. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  Sir  Roger's  house  for 
the  ladies  to  sit  long  after  dinner,  and  as  Isa- 
bella naturally  concluded  that  the  gentlemen 
now  present  had  come  upon  county  business, 
she  was  the  quicker  in  her  motions ;  and,  to 
the  sensible  regret  of  Fanny  Claypole,  broke  up 
the  female  part  of  the  assembly,  and  left  the 
stage  entire  to  the  lords  of  the  creation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

County  Politics  debated  over  a  Bottle. 

What  Isabella  had  surmised  was  true.  One 
of  the  county  members  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  Sir  Roger's  visitors,  who  were  the  leading 
men  of  the  opposite  parties,  had  united  in  refer- 
ring themselves  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  as  a 
middle  man,  and  acceptable  to  both,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  peace  in  the  county,  and  prevent- 
ing a  contest,  which,  from  the  state  and  temper 
of  parties,  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  unless  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  step  in  upon  the  va- 
cancy. This  had  been  so  often  tried  before,  and 
his  aversion  from  the  undertaking  was  so  well 
known,  that  though  they  came  upon  him  in 
great  strength,  and  as  it  were  by  surprise,  yet 
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they  rather  laid  their  account  for  a  hard-fought 
battle  than  an  easy  victory. 

One  of  their  junto,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  much  respected,  was  Sir  Roger's  particular 
friend  *  he  was  accordingly  put  forward  as  their 
spokesman  in  the  opening  of  this  business.  He 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  manner  that 
did  credit  to  their  choice.  He  appealed  to  those 
passions  in  which  he  knew  his  friend  was  most 
assailable, — the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the 
pride  of  being  marked  as  the  preserver  of  the 
public  peace. 

Sir  Roger,  in  plain  words  and  few,  made  his 
hearty  acknowledgments  for  the  great  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  candidly  stated  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  office  to  which  they  invited  him, 
and  humbly  solicited  to  be  excused  from  under- 
taking it. — My  age,  said  the  good  man,  my  ha- 
bits of  life,  my  attachment  to  the  quiet  charac- 
ter of  a  country  gentleman,  disqualify  me  for 
the  active  duties  you  would  lay  upon  me.  I  love 
my  country,  it  is  true ;  and,  in  my  small  sphere, 
do  all  the  good  I  can  amongst  my  neighbours  ; 
but  in  the  politics  of  the  state  I  am  as  ignorant 
as  a  child. 

For  that  reason  we  appeal  to  you,  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  who  was  of  an  opposite  interest 
to  the  last  speaker : — To  your  honour  and  im- 
partial judgment,  unconnected  with  party,  and 
unbiassed  by  politics,  we  would  fain  delegate 
this  important  trust,  and  in  your  nomination 
only  all  voices  will  unite.  You  alone  can  keep 
us  all  in  harmony  and  good  fellowship  •  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  as  a 
lover  of  peace,  will  not  refuse  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  their  conciliating  petition,  though  it 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  some  small  share  of 
his  repose. 

Sir  Roger  said  truly  he  was  no  adept  in  poli- 
tics, neither  was  he  versed  in  shifts  and  evasions, 
which  we  take  to  be  an  inferior  branch  of  the 
same  science.  Where  his  conscience,  as  in  the 
present  case,  could  not  stand  by  him,  wit  never 
came  to  his  assistance ;  in  short,  he  was  a  good 
man  and  a  bad  orator.  These  arguments,  there- 
fore, which  pushed  right  forwards  at  his  heart, 
he  could  not  parry ;  and  whilst  he  was  thus  ba- 
lancing the  pro  and  the  con  in  silence,  Cary, 
who  saw  the  conflict,  and  which  side  his  honour 
ought  to  take,  filled  his  glass,  and  cried  aloud, 
Come,  uncle,  let  us  drink,  Peace  at  home  and 
victory  abroad;  if  you'll  preserve  the  one,  we'll 
struggle  to  obtain  the  other. 

This  lucky  start  of  gaiety  was  pledged  by  all 
present,  and  Sir  Roger  seemed  to  be  carrying 
his  election  very  fast  against  his  will.  One  hope 
only  remained,  and  that  was  centred  in  his 
friend  Mr  Claypole,  who  hitherto  had  sat,  with 
a  neutrality  of  countenance,  in  perfect  silence. 
He  was  a  cool,  deep-thinking  man,  and  one  on 
whose  opinions  Sir  Roger  reposed  a  very  catho- 
lic faith :  When  he  found  himself  invited  to 
speak  by  a  certain  look  which  his  friend  in 


doubt  directed  to  him,  and  saw  all  other  eyes 
upon  him  at  the  same  time,  and  evidently  with 
the  same  expectations,  he  delivered  himself  with 
much  gravity  as  follows : — 

I  am  so  inconsiderable  a  person  in  this  com- 
pany, and  have  so  little  right  to  speak  upon 
the  point  in  question,  that  I  should  natural- 
ly have  been  silent,  had  not  my  respected 
friend  signified  to  me,  by  his  looks,  that  my 
poor  opinion  would  not  be  unwelcome  or  im- 
pertinent ;  I  say,  gentlemen,  I  should  be  with- 
out excuse  for  uttering  a  word  on  this  subject, 
but  for  Sir  Roger's  wish  that  I  should  do  so, 
and  your  encouragement  in  giving  ear  to  me.  I 
shall  not,  however,  abuse  your  indulgence  by 
going  out  of  my  line,  which  certainly  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  parliamentary  matters,  but 
shall  simply  submit  to  my  friend's  consideration 
what  my  conscience  obliges  me  to  recommend 
as  a  minister  of  peace,  and  a  well-wisher  to  the 
good  order  of  society.  The  monstrous  excesses 
and  gross  enormities  of  a  contested  election  are 
seriously  to  be  deplored,  and  every  worthy 
means  for  preventing  them  have  my  hearty 
concurrence ;  how  then  can  I  withhold  my  ap- 
probation from  the  means  now  proposed,  which, 
having  for  their  object  a  person  so  worthy,  can- 
not fail  to  be  worthy  in  themselves  ?  It  has  been 
my  happiness  to  live  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 
my  friend  here  present  for  many  years ;  and  if 
Heaven  sees  fit  to  add  others  to  them,  I  pray 
that  it  may  continue  to  me  that  blessing  also. 
I  can  boast,  therefore,  that  I  know  him  well ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  you  know  him  also,  as  your 
present  application  testifies,  and  know  him  pre- 
eminently deserving  of  the  honours  you  would 
fain  confer  upon  him.  I  therefore  join  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  yours,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  them ;  and  this  I  do,  not  unconscious  of 
the  sacrifice  he  must  make  of  many  comforts, 
nor  even  indifferent  to  the  loss  which  I  myself 
must  suffer  by  his  absence,  because  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  put  the  sacrifice  of  any  one 
man's  peace,  least  of  all  the  sacrifice  of  my  own, 
into  the  balance  against  the  peace  of  many. 

The  reverend  speaker  ceased,  and  Sir  Roger 
had  no  more  to  do  but  to  signify  his  assent,  and 
take  up  his  burden  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 
The  victory  was  complete ;  and  the  glass  began 
to  circulate  to  the  health  of  the  Baronet.  Cap- 
tain Cary  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  very  soul  of 
good  fellowship ;  the  wine  was  excellent ;  the 
company  in  high  good  humour ;  and  Sir  Roger's 
courage  began  to  rally.  He  had  now  his  joke 
at  his  nephew  Jack,  and  a  whisper  for  Henry 
at  his  elbow,  which  intimated  to  him,  that  his 
prediction  about  Fanny  was  in  a  fair  course  to 
be  made  good ;  in  short,  there  was  no  one  pre- 
sent who  did  not  seem  to  sympathise  in  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  moment. 

When  the  gentlemen-negotiators  were  three- 
parts  tipsy,  and  their  servants  entirely  so,  they 
set  out,  at  the  risk  of  their  necks,  towards  their 
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respective  homes.  Henry  and  the  Captain  join- 
ed the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  ;  whilst  Sir 
Roger,  according  to  custom,  exercised  himself 
with  a  walk  up  and  down  the  great  hall  with  his 
friend  Clay  pole.  Though  a  man  in  general  of  few 
words,  he  was  just  now  in  a  talking  vein,  and,  ha- 
ving gently  tapped  the  parson  on  the  shoulder  as 
if  to  bespeak  attention,  he  began  as  follows : — 

Well,  my  good  friend,  these  gentlemen  have 
carried  their  point  with  your  assistance,  and 
I  am  in  a  fair  train  to  find  myself,  where  I 
never  expected  to  be  found,  a  mute  member  in 
the  British  senate,  and  the  unworthy  repre- 
sentative of  this  great  county.  Pr'ythee,  Clay- 
pole,  what  dost  think  that  I  can  do  in  that 
place  ?  A  pretty  figure  I  shall  make ;  a  mere 
country  put,  amongst  wits,  lawyers,  orators, 
and  politicians.  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  say 
Aye  or  No ;  but  good  chance  if  I  do  not  say  it, 
like  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sometimes  in  the 
wrong  place. 

No  fear  of  that,  quoth  Claypole.  If  all  were 
speakers  that  sit  in  Parliament,  our  House  of 
Commons  would  be  a  mere  club  of  spouters. 
The  assent  or  dissent  of  an  honest  and  right- 
judging  country  gentleman  will  never  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference. 

Why,  truly,  said  the  Baronet,  speech-making 
has  not  been  in  vogue  with  my  family  for  many 
years  past ;  not  but  there  have  been  those  here- 
tofore who  could  do  it,  and  roundly  too.  We 
have  a  record  of  my  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  Man- 
stock,  in  1566,  making  a  flaming  speech  in  the 
Commons,  to  constrain  Queen  Bess  to  marry  or 
appoint  a  successor.  He  was  a  bold  man,  and 
called  her  a  faint-hearted  woman  in  the  face  of 
the  House ;  for  which,  by  the  way,  she  tweak- 
ed his  nose  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  and  called 
him  cuckold.  It  was  scurvy  treatment ;  and  I 
am  apt  to  think  gave  the  orator  a  surfeit  that 
has  run  in  the  blood  ever  since,  for  all  our  ge- 
nerations in  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  have  been 
as  mute  as  fishes  to  the  present  day. 

Well,  Sir  Roger,  said  Claypole,  there  have 
been  times  since  those  of  Elizabeth,  when  taci- 
turnity was  a  good  family  qualification;  and 
that  same  royal  tweak  of  the  nose  may  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  some  heads  upon 
their  shoulders.  After  all,  it  must  be  owned,  it 
was  a  rough  way  her  majesty  took  of  snubbing 
the  good  man  Sir  Thomas,  and  what  few  old 
maids,  in  the  like  case,  would  have  done ;  but 
match-making  for  crowned  heads  is  a  ticklish 
business. 

For  any  heads,  added  Sir  Roger ;  and  though 
a  matter  of  that  sort  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
going  on  at  this  very  moment  under  our  noses, 
I  shall  keep  mine  at  least  out  of  danger,  as  I 
should  be  loth  to  have  it  tweaked,  even  by  the 
fair  fingers  of  Fanny  Claypole. 

This  was  a  hit  that  Claypole  had  not  quite 
given  his  friend  credit  for,  and  it  was  at  least  a 
proof  to  him  that  his  own  remarks  had  not  been 


singular;  for  he  argued  rightly  enough,  that  if 
Sir  Roger  had  spied  it  out,  nobody  could  have 
overlooked  it.  He  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to 
treat  it  in  the  same  strain,  between  jest  and 
earnest ;  and  observed  in  reply,  that  Fanny  was 
a  free-hearted  girl,  and  her  own  mistress. — She 
is  out  of  my  hands,  said  he  ;  so  should  not  I  be 
out  of  hers  with  a  whole  skin,  if  I  was  to  play 
the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Manstock,  and  dictate 
to  her  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  Henry  is 
a  fine  fellow,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  it  is  no 
impeachment  to  her  taste  that  she  likes  him  ;  if, 
therefore,  she  is  resolved  to  make  him  a  present 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  and  her  fair  person, 
much  good  may  it  do  him — I  can't  gainsay  it. 

And  if  it  was  to  come  to  that,  said  Sir  Roger, 
it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  the  very  worst  thing 
she  could  do.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Henry  ;  and,  though  we  are  in  the  dark  about 
his  parents,  I  would  risk  a  wager  that  my  niece 
Crowbery  knows  him  to  be  a  very  honest  man's 
son,  and  one  for  whose  memory  she  has  a  great 
regard  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  friend  Claypole,  I 
can  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  Henry  will  be 
well  provided  for  at  her  decease ;  but  he  has  a 
high,  proud  spirit  of  his  own,  and  it  must  be 
Fanny's  charms,  not  her  money,  that  will  weigh 
with  him. 

Claypole  was  a  man  that  looked  to  the  main 
chance,  and  not  a  word  of  this  was  lost  upon 
him.  His  eyes  had  not  been  idle,  whilst  Fanny's 
were  employed  with  Henry.  He  knew  her  well, 
and  had  had  a  painful  trust  whilst  she  had  been 
under  his  guardianship;  he  saw  her  daily  in 
danger  of  being  made  the  prey  of  the  first  sightly 
knave  that  laid  his  traps  for  her.  He  had  as  high 
an  opinion  of  our  young  hero  as  Sir  Roger  him- 
self had,  and  was  in  the  same  persuasion,  as  to 
his  being  the  son  of  Ratcliffe ;  believing  also 
that  he  was  in  a  fair  train  shortly  to  become  his 
nephew,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  hear  of 
Lady  Crowbery's  intentions  in  his  favour.  Upon 
these  grounds,  he  not  only  became  reconciled  to 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  his  niece 
to  her  own  choice,  but  was  secretly  disposed  to 
further  the  connexion  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  All  these  thoughts  he  kept  to  himself, 
and  quietly  followed  his  friend  Sir  Roger  to  the 
drawing-room. 


CHAP.  V. 

Fresh  Mischief  in  Meditation  against  our 
Hero. 

When  Sir  Roger  and  his  friend  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  ladies,  they  found  the  young 
people  distributed  into  pairs  ;  Cary  in  high  talk, 
and  sitting  by  his  cousin ;  Henry  in  no  talk  at 
all,  but  fairly  pounded  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
by  the  manoeuvre  of  Fanny  Claypole,  who  was 
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so  posted  as  to  cut  him  off  from  all  chance  of 
an  escape.  She  had  seated  herself  in  a  chair, 
with  her  back  to  one  side  of  the  room,  and  her 
knees,  to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  the  exact  hy- 
pothenuse  of  a  triangle,  and  Henry  in  the  area 
of  it.  There  were  many  fortunate  circumstances, 
concurring  with  the  position  she  had  taken,  to 
favour  her  operations.  The  size  of  the  room 
was  enormous  ;  and  the  little  share  of  light,  that 
only  two  candles  could  have  bestowed  upon  her 
at  that  distance,  she  fairly  intercepted,  by  sit- 
ting with  her  back  to  them,  and  suffering  no 
one  ray  to  fall  upon  the  person  of  her  prisoner. 
He  also  was  not  the  less  attuned  to  her  pur- 
pose, for  being  somewhat  flustered  by  the  many 
toasts  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  by  Cary's  strict 
attention  to  discipline,  which  he  took  care  to 
exact  with  the  utmost  impartiality  towards  all 
under  his  command ;  unless  he  could  be  said  to 
favour  Henry  as  a  volunteer,  by  thrusting  him 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  To  this  circum- 
stance only  it  was  owing,  that  our  hero,  contra- 
ry to  his  natural  good  breeding,  suffered  himself 
to  be  so  long  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Something  or  other  had  discomposed  Isabella's 
spirits,  and  all  Cary's  efforts  could  not  rally 
them.  The  presence  of  her  father  was  a  relief 
to  her ;  and,  upon  his  entrance,  Henry  started 
from  his  corner,  and  joined  the  circle.  Claypole 
placed  himself  next  to  him,  and  drew  him  into 
talk  about  Blachford  and  his  trepan.  Henry, 
with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  related  Ezekiel's 
account  of  that  gentleman's  state  of  conscience, 
and  his  mode  of  comforting  him  on  the  bed  of 
sickness.  Claypole  observed  upon  this  with  some 
degree  of  asperity,  and  hinted,  that  he  should 
consider  Ezekiel  as  a  dangerous  enthusiast 
amongst  his  parishioners.  This  led  Henry  to 
speak  of  him  in  a  more  serious  style,  and  to  give 
such  a  delineation  of  his  character  as  turned  all 
hearts  in  his  favour,  especially  that  soft  chari- 
table heart  which  Isabella  wore  in  her  bosom. 

I  should  do  him  injustice,  said  Henry,  if  I 
were  only  to  bring  forward  his  oddities,  and 
keep  his  virtues  out  of  sight.  I  acknowledge 
that  my  friend,  in  some  instances,  has  a  super- 
abundancy  of  zeal ;  but  it  is  not  that  zeal,  with- 
out knowledge  or  discernment,  which  would  be- 
tray him  to  intrude  where  there  is  no  call  for 
his  services.  He  is  only  a  shepherd  to  the  strag- 
glers of  the  flock  ;  at  Crowbery  he  had  full  em- 
ploy, here  he  will  find  none. 

I  hear,  said  the  divine,  he  has  been  preach- 
ing out  of  trees. 

I  don't  doubt  it,  replied  Henry ;  and  to  the 
trees,  if  he  thought  it  would  edify  a  single  leaf 
upon  their  branches. 

And  is  it  true,  resumed  the  said  divine,  that 
he  addressed  a  funeral  sermon,  at  the  foot  of 
the  gibbet,  to  the  effigy  of  Justice  Blachford  ? 

Perfectly  true,  quoth  Henry,  and  I  honour 


him  for  it ;  for  his  heart  was  right,  though  the 
mistake  was  otherwise  ridiculous  enough. 

I  perceive  he  is  a  favourite  of  yours,  repeated 
Claypole. 

And  with  me  a  very  great  one,  said  Isabella, 
with  some  quickness. 
Claypole  said  no  more. 

When  Cary  understood,  from  Henry's  dis- 
course, that  he  had  been  living  in  the  same  cot- 
tage with  Ezekiel,  it  struck  him  that  he  must 
be  the  very  person,  who  had  been  represented 
to  him  by  Captain  Crowbery  as  an  idler  and  a 
vagrant,  proper  to  be  pressed  into  his  ship,  and 
upon  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  had  passed  on 
that  occasion,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  con- 
jectured rightly.  This  was  a  new  discovery  of 
another  plot,  unknown  to  Henry,  though  not 
unnoticed  by  this  history,  which  that  base  junto, 
of  which  Lord  Crowbery  was  the  head,  had 
contrived  against  him.  His  countenance  upon 
the  developement  underwent  a  change,  that 
shewed  the  struggle  he  had  within  himself  to 
repress  the  angry  emotions  of  his  mind ;  never- 
theless, he  commanded  himself  before  the  ladies, 
and  simply  inquired  of  Cary  if  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Captain  Crowbery;  the  answer  was, 
that  he  had  served  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
some  years  ago,  when  he  himself  was  a  young- 
ster, and  Crowbery  a  lieutenant  of  marines. 

I  shall  find  an  opportunity,  perhaps,  said 
Henry,  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  I  want 
no  pressing  into  a  ship,  when  I  can  have  the  ho- 
nour of  fighting  under  the  eye  of  so  gallant  a 
commander. 

This  was  at  best  equivocal,  and  Isabella  turn- 
ed pale. 

My  quarter-deck  is  at  your  service,  cried 
Cary,  and,  if  occasion  calls  upon  me,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  you  con- 
ceive of  me. 

This  made  matters  not  a  whit  the  better  in 
Isabella's  sense  of  them. 

Don't  talk  of  fighting,  cried  Fanny  Claypole, 
who  had  stolen  a  glance  at  Isabella,  for  if  you 
do,  some  of  us  will  faint ;  look,  if  you  have  not 
already  turned  Miss  Manstock  as  pale  as  a  lily. 

The  remark  was  true,  but  cruelly  ill-timed  ; 
Isabella's  countenance  suddenly  changed  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  was  scarlet  with  blushes. 
Henry  bit  his  lips  with  rage,  but  had  the  pru- 
dence to  keep  silence ;  Claypole  gave  his  niece 
a  reprimanding  frown,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
dare  say,  added  she,  Mr  Henry  is  too  wise  to 
put  himself  into  any  post  of  danger,  where  it  is 
not  his  duty  to  be. 

Pardon  me,  said  Cary,  with  a  kind  design  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  company  from  Isabella, 
that  does  not  appear ;  for  1  think  I  have  just 
now  seen  my  friend  in  a  post  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  I  am  mistaken  if  it  was  duty,  and 
not  choice,  that  brought  him  there. 

This  sally  brought  all  parties  home ;  Fanny 
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tittered,  but  seemed  rather  piqued  that  Henry 
had  no  speech  upon  the  occasion :  Isabella  in 
the  meantime  recovered  so  far  as  to  glance  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  approbation  at  our  silent  hero, 
which  said  to  him — but  where  is  the  commenta- 
tor that  will  help  me  to  a  construction  of  what 
it  said,  in  words  that  will  not  debase  the  sense 
of  the  original?  It  is  enougb  that  Henry  under- 
stood it. 

Hearts  easily  impressed  with  sudden  passions 
are  generally  communicative ;  Fanny  Claypole's 
was  of  this  sort ;  prone  to  love  at  first  sight,  and 
not  in  the  practice  of  suppressing  her  emotions, 
she  had  given  Henry  pretty  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  This 
she  contrived  to  convey  to  him,  during  their 
conference  in  the  corner,  through  the  channel 
of  more  senses  than  one,  and  though  they  were 
not  all  just  then  in  the  clearest  state  of  appre- 
hension, none  were  so  disabled  as  to  lose  their 
functions.  The  fondness  of  a  fine  woman  never 
can  nor  ever  ought  to  be  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence and  contempt ;  neither  was  it  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  This  gallantry,  so  indispensable 
on  the  part  of  Henry,  confirmed  her  in  the  full 
persuasion,  that  the  impression  was  reciprocal, 
so  that  when  her  uncle  afterwards  took  occasion, 
as  they  were  passing  to  the  supper-room,  civilly 
to  submit  to  her  in  a  whisper,  if  she  wras  not  a 
little  too  particular  with  a  new  acquaintance, 
she  answered  him  in  the  true  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, that  he  need  not  concern  himself  about 
appearances,  she  and  her  new  acquaintance,  as 
he  called  him,  perfectly  understood  each  other. 
This,  though  something  more  than  she  was  war- 
ranted to  say,  was  no  more  than  she  thought 
prudent  to  assert,  by  way  of  check  to  any  ob- 
jections, which  she  was  prepared  to  expect  from 
that  cautious  quarter.  For  Isabella  she  had  an- 
other language  ;  from  her  she  expected  no  op- 
position, and  dreaded  no  rivalship  ;  but  there 
was  an  innate  delicacy  of  character  in  that  ami- 
able young  lady,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
Fanny  to  conform  to  it,  in  appearances  at  least, 
and  she  was  sensible  that  the  levity  of  her  be- 
haviour stood  in  need  of  some  softening  and 
apology,  for  she  had  not  been  so  totally  engross- 
ed by  her  own  pursuits,  as  not  to  perceive  that 
Isabella  did  not  entirely  approve  her  proceedings 
in  the  corner.  She  followed  her,  therefore,  into 
her  dressing-room,  when  they  retired  for  the 
night,  and  as  soon  as  Susan  was  sent  away,  the 
ensuing  conversation  took  place  : — 

I  can  see  by  your  looks,  said  Fanny,  that  I 
am  out  of  favour  with  you ;  you  think  I  have 
behaved  like  a  fool,  and  exposed  myself ;  I  know 
you  do ;  but,  dear  sweet  soul,  don't  turn  that 
grave  countenance  upon  me,  but  hear,  and  pity 
me,  and  be  my  friend.  I  confess  to  you,  I  never 
was  so  taken  by  surprise  in  all  my  life.  I  know 
what  young  men  in  general  are,  and  how  cau- 
tious we  ought  to  be  in  our  behaviour  towards 
them  ;  but  you  never  told  me  that  I  was  to  be- 


hold what  I  did  not  believe  was  in  nature,  and 
so  my  poor  heart,  being  caught  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  and  not  being  made  of  either  flint  or 
steel,  could  not  stand  the  shock  ;  but,  alas  for 
me  !  was  overthrown  in  the  end  ; — not  at  first, 
do  you  mark  me  ;  for,  handsome  as  he  is,  if  he 
had  been  only  that,  I  could  have  looked  upon 
him  as  one  does  upon  a  picture,  and  thought  no 
more  about  him  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  he  is  so 
irresistibly  engaging  withal,  that  it  requires 
either  more  insensibility,  or  more  hypocrisy, 
than  I  am  mistress  of,  to  prevent  his  finding  out 
how  agreeable  he  is  to  me  :  now,  I  dare  say  you 
see  him  with  other  eyes  than  I  do,  and  think  all 
this  very  silly,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  very  wise  ; 
but,  upon  my  life,  my  dear,  I  find  it  very  na- 
tural. 

Whether  I  see  Henry  exactly  with  the  same 
eyes  that  you  do,  replied  Isabella,  is  more  than 
I  can  answer  for  ;  but  if  it  is  on  the  goodness  of 
his  character  that  you  found  your  regard  for 
him,  we  certainly  do  not  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
that. 

Oh,  you  chilling  creature  !  exclaimed  Fanny, 
with  an  affected  kind  of  shriek  ;  that  is  so  like 
you,  so  guarded,  and  so  precise  :  the  goodness 
of  his  character  indeed  !  why  'tis  an  expression 
for  an  attorney  ;  and  then,  my  regard  for  him 
truly  !  there's  a  freezing  word  !  regard  for  such 
a  man  as  Henry  !  I  much  doubt  if  I  have  any 
such  sensation  belonging  to  me ;  'tis  a  mere 
icicle  compared  to  what  I  feel.  Pray,  my  dear 
Isabella,  let  me  ask  you  one  plain  question,  and 
honestly  resolve  me,  if  you  do  not  think  him 
positively  and  without  compare  the  finest  young 
fellow  in  creation  ? 

The  lovely  Isabella  paused  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  she  drew  up,  and  with  a  somewhat  strong- 
er tint  of  the  rose  in  her  cheeks  than  was  natu- 
ral to  her,  said — I  never  think  or  speak  in  such 
a  rapturous  strain  of  any  man,  neither  do  I  call 
them  familiarly  fellows ;  it  may  be  the  fashion- 
able name  for  them,  but  I  have  not  yet  brought 
my  lips  to  the  style  of  it. 

In  your  own  style  then,  replied  Fanny,  and 
without  any  trespass  on  the  purity  of  your  im- 
maculate expressions,  tell  me,  if  you  please, 
whether  you  consider  a  tender  sentiment  for  a 
young  man  like  Henry  as  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  modesty,  as  a  sin  against  the  delicacy  of  the 
sex ;  but  understand  me  rightly,  I  do  not  put 
the  case  as  applying  to  you,  but  to  myself. 

That's  a  little  hard,  methinks,  said  Isabella, 
to  put  a  question  of  conscience  to  me,  that  does 
not  respect  myself.  If  I  was  apt  to  talk  of  other 
people's  conduct,  you  might  have  a  just  excuse 
for  tying  me  down  to  my  words ;  but  as  I  pro- 
mise you  I  shall  in  no  time  to  come  pass  a  cen- 
sure on  your  actions,  I  think,  dear  Fanny,  I 
may  be  excused  from  pronouncing  upon  them 
beforehand. 

Well,  answered  she,  you  are  always  too  wise 
for  me ;  and  yet  I  am  persuaded,  if  you  saw  me 
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in  any  danger,  you  have  too  much  good-nature 
not  to  guard  me  against  it.  If  man  was  such  a 
monster  as  some  old  maids  make  him  to  be,  you, 
who  are  far  enough  out  of  his  reach,  would  not 
suffer  me  to  be  devoured  by  him.  If  Love  be 
not  harmless,  why  do  they  describe  him  as  a 
child? 

When  I  have  been  taught  Love's  catechism, 
quoth  Isabella,  I  may  be  able  to  answer  your 
question ;  at  present  I  know  nothing  about  it  ; 
but  I  should  guess,  if  you  was  to  apply  to  Hen- 
ry, he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  satisfy 
your  inquiries  than  I  am. 

I  believe  you,  on  my  conscience,  said  Fanny, 
looking  archly  as  she  spoke ;  Henry  is  likely 
enough  to  tell  me  how  harmless  Love  is  ;  but 
question  may  lead  to  question,  and  in  the  end 
he  may  be  found  to  preach  one  thing  and  prac- 
tise another. 

To  this  the  fair  moralist  gravely  answered — 
Never,  Fanny,  will  Henry,  or  any  other  man  of 
honour,  lose  his  respect  whilst  you  preserve  your 
dignity.  How  he  might  treat  questions  of  so  fri- 
volous a  sort,  and  flippancies  so  professed,  as  I 
never  proved  him  with  anything  of  the  kind,  so  I 
cannot  answer  for. him  in  the  case ;  certain  it  is, 
that  if  a  woman  is  not  secure  in  herself,  no  man 
should  be  trusted  by  her ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  walked  and  conversed  with  Henry  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  places,  without  fear  or  reserve. 

Oh,  Heavens  !  exclaimed  Fanny,  and  you  sur- 
vive it !  Well,  but  in  the  first  place,  you  are  not 
in  love  with  him,  that  is  out  of  all  doubt ;  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  exempted  you  from  that  weak- 
ness ;  and  the  insurmountable  barrier  which 
your  rank  and  fortune  oppose  to  ambition  on  his 
part,  was  he  disposed  to  entertain  it,  throws 
him  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  can  only  regard 
you  with  an  awful  respect.  You  are  the  heiress 
of  Sir  Roger  Manstock ;  Henry  is — the  Lord 
knows  who ;  you  have  a  beloved  father,  for 
whose  sake  it  is  well  known  you  have  rejected, 
and  would  again  reject,  suitors  of  the  best  pre- 
tensions ;  this  young  man,  obscure,  unknown 
even  to  himself,  and  without  pretensions,  must  of 
consequence  be  without  hope ;  and  where  there 
is  no  hope,  my  dear  Isabella,  you  know  there  can 
be  no  spirit  for  enterprize ;  nay,  I  should  think 
impossibilities  can  scarce  provoke  desire  ;  so 
that  at  all  events  you  are  out  of  danger,  and  being 
immovable  in  your  own  resolutions,  have  no- 
thing to  fear  either  from  Henry  or  yourself. 

Whilst  Fanny  reasoned  in  this  manner,  it 
was  as  much  as  Isabella's  politeness  could  do  to 
attend  with  patience  the  conclusion  of  her  argu- 
ment. Upon  the  very  first  pause  she  interposed 
by  replying, — When  you  labour  to  convince  me 
that  I  am  in  no  danger  with  a  person  of  Henry's 
sort,  you  do  but  argue  to  assure  me,  that  when 
the  sun  gives  his  light  I  am  not  in  the  dark ; 
but  when  you  would  assign  other  causes  of  my 
security,  than  what  are  to  be  found  simply  in 
his  honour,  your  argument  becomes  more  inge- 


nious than  solid,  because  there  needs  not  more 
than  one  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  any  one 
thing.  As  for  that  awful  respect,  which  you 
ascribe  to  him,  as  applicable  to  my  rank  and  for- 
tune compared  with  his  own,  believe  me,  Fanny, 
I  am  not  likely  to  exact,  nor  he  to  pay  it,  on 
that  account ;  if  he  gives  as  much  as  my  beha- 
viour merits,  be  assured  he  adds  nothing  on  the 
score  of  those  worldly  advantages  fortune  has 
for  the  present  thrown  into  my  scale,  and  which 
she  may  have  in  reserve  for  his  in  an  equal  or 
superior  degree ;  I  desire,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
derstood as  owing  no  security  to  those  insur- 
mountable barriers,  which  you  fancy  you  dis- 
cover between  us,  but  which  are  as  imaginary 
as  the  exemption  that  you  flatter  me  with  sup- 
posing I  enjoy  by  nature  from  the  common 
weaknesses  of  my  sex,  or  the  resolution  you 
credit  me  for  having  fixed  so  immovably  against 
all  suitors,  because  I  have  declined  the  tenders 
of  some.  If  there  is  an  imputation  that  would 
wound  me  deeper  even  than  the  charge  of  levity 
and  coquetry,  it  is  that  of  being  thought  a 
proud  despiser  of  those  beneath  my  level,  and 
insensible  of  soul  to  merit  in  an  humble  state  of 
fortune.  Wrhen  I  have  said  this  in  justification 
of  myself,  we  will  leave  the  subject  where  it  is, 
observing  only,  that  if  you,  .being  your  own 
mistress  in  all  respects,  are  serious  in  this  at- 
tachment, and  can  engage  the  heart  of  a  man  so 
truly  amiable,  and  so  strictly  honourable,  you 
will  be  the  happiest  of  women ;  and  if  some  few 
may  condemn  you  for  your  disinterestedness, 
there  will  be  many  more  to  envy  you  for  your 
good  fortune. 

Well  then,  my  dear  Isabella,  said  Fanny,  in 
conclusion,  if  I  was  resolutely  to  marry  this 
young  unknown,  you  would  not  think  me  quite 
run  mad  ? 

Upon  my  word,  replied  she,  I  will  not  flatter 
you  so  far  as  to  say  I  should. 

Then  I  will  go  and  consult  my  pillow  on  the 
matter,  said  Fanny,  and  so  good  night  to  you  ! 


CHAP.  VI. 

Love  is  a  subtle  Arguer. 

We,  who  are  historians  of  fiction,  have  a  pri- 
vilege that  historians  of  fact  do  not  enjoy,  which, 
like  the  ring  of  Gyges,  gives  us  the  power  of 
invisibility,  by  which  we  insinuate  ourselves 
most  completely  into  the  secrets  of  our  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  instead  of  arguing,  as  our  un- 
endowed brethren  do,  from  records  and  autho- 
rities, up  to  the  thoughts  and  characters  of  our 
actors,  which  at  best  is  but  an  uncertain  kind 
of  guess-work,  we  can  go  point-blank  to  their 
hearts,  in  spite  of  all  the  obliquities  of  words 
and  actions,  and  give  to  our  readers  the  idea  in 
embryo  before  it  has  been  brought  to  the  birth, 
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or  ever  mounted  to  the  lips.  Iti  virtue  of  this 
privilege  I  shall  let  Fanny  Claypole  go,  as  her 
meditations  may  easily  be  guessed  at,  and  re- 
main with  the  lovely  Isabella,  whose  thoughts 
are  probably  more  deep,  and  undoubtedly  more 
interesting. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone,  she  began  to  take 
a  strict  review  of  what  had  been  her  state  of 
mind  and  temper  during  the  foregoing  scene  : 
the  first  reflection  that  occurred  to  her  was  of 
the  self-accusing  sort ;  she  had  acted  with  du- 
plicity.— Have  I  not  permitted  Fanny  to  con- 
clude that  Henry  is  indifferent  to  me  ?  and  is 
he? — To  this  her  heart  replied,  that  he  was 
not.  Her  next  reproach  was  for  the  coldness 
and  reserve  with  which  she  had  met  the  warmth 
of  Fanny's  friendly  confidence  ; — I  hate  myself 
for  that,  she  said  ;  it  looks  so  like  what  I  detest 
and  disavow,  pride  and  disdain. — Here  she 
paused,  and  began  to  call  over,  as  near  as  me- 
mory enabled  her,  the  very  words  she  had  used 
in  her  past  discourse  with  her  friend.  Her 
faults  did  not  appear  so  glaring  upon  this  re- 
view ;  her  silence  with  respect  to  Henry  did  not 
strike  her  as  so  direct  a  breach  of  that  frank 
sincerity  which  was  her  nature  ;  she  did  not  see 
the  obligation  she  was  under  to  make  discovery 
of  impressions,  the  reality  of  which  she  was  not 
yet  assured  of:  why  should  Fanny's  levity,  who 
said  everything  at  random  that  was  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts,  draw  her  into  the  like  idle 
vein  of  talking? — If  she  will  pronounce  upon 
my  insensibility,  it  is  not  I  that  lead  her  into 
the  mistake,  nor  am  I  sure  it  was  my  business 
to  lead  her  out  of  it. — She  now  commenced  a 
stricter  examination  of  her  heart,  inspected  it 
with  a  severer  eye,  and  found,  or  thought  she 
found,  some  cause  to  suspect  it  of  jealousy,  a 
baneful  passion. — Oh  horrible  !  she  cried,  what's 
this  that  I  discover  ?  this  pang  I  never  felt  be- 
fore ?  this  disposition  to  repine  and  murmur  at 
another's  happiness  ?  Hateful  propensity  !  I'll 
banish  it  at  once  ;  it  makes  me  mean  and  loath- 
some to  myself.  Why  could  not  I  be  well  con- 
tent when  she  was  pleased  ?  why  sigh  and  vex 
myself,  and  love  her  less  than  ever  I  did  before, 
because  she  sat  with  Henry,  and  engrossed  him 
to  herself  ?  I'll  call  her  back,  and  tell  her  I  ad- 
mire her  generous,  her  disinterested  passion ; 
nay,  I'll  do  more,  I'll  go  and  be  her  advo- 
cate with  him  she  loves  ;  that  will  be  noble, 
that  will  be  a  gallant  conquest  over  myself. 
And  she  deserves  him  ;  she  will  marry  him  ;  she 
has  the  happy  privilege  of  choosing  for  herself ; 
I  am — Alas  !  I  know  not  what  I  am  ;  but  this  I 
know,  I  am  not  quite  so  desperate  and  romantic 
as  to  sacrifice  myself,  and  be  officious  in  her 
cause,  and  so,  perhaps,  give  Henry  just  offence, 
and  yet  do  her  no  service  :  no,  that  won't  do ;  I 
am  not  bound  to  go  so  far  as  that,  nay,  I  am 
sensible  I  cannot :  Alas!  alas!  I  but  deceive  my- 
self ;  the  more  I  look  into  myself  the  more  dis- 
satisfied I  am  with  what  I  sec  :  I  find  my  heart 


incapable  of  generosity  ;  it  is  not  what  it  was. 
I  will  not  injure  Fanny,  or  betray  her,  but  I 
perceive  I  cannot  be  her  friend. 

Ah  Isabella  !  dear  ingenuous  girl,  you  see  the 
point  which  honour  fain  would  reach,  but  do 
not  see  the  interposing  passion  that  diverts  it 
from  its  course.  This  night  you  must  wear 
out  in  sleepless  meditations  ;  within  the  region 
of  your  heart  there's  one  at  work,  whose  inno- 
vating spirit  never  rests  till  it  has  perplexed  the 
reason,  overturned  the  peace,  tampered  with  the 
loyalty,  and  shook  the  bosom's  lord  upon  his 
throne.  Love  is  that  subtle  dark  incendiary, 
which  unexperienced  candour  has  no  guard 
against :  he  wears  a  soft  alluring  smile,  flatters 
in  gentle  whispers,  wooes  you  to  pleasure,  vexes 
you  with  no  complaint,  is  social,  gay,  familiar, 
void  of  care  ;  charmed  by  his  artful  approaches, 
you  admit  him  of  your  parties,  make  him  your 
inmate,  and  lodge  him  in  your  bosom ;  then 
the  turmoil  begins,  then  all  his  specious  quali- 
ties are  seen  no  more ;  unsocial,  murmuring, 
discontented,  he  begins  to  brood  upon  his 
schemes,  shunning  the  face  of  man  and  day,  re- 
nouncing food  and  sleep,  hiding  himself  in  dark 
and  solitary  places,  till  all  is  anarchy,  misrule, 
and  madness,  to  the  destruction  both  of  heart 
and  brain. 

Ah  Isabella  !  dear  ingenuous  girl,  there  was 
a  time  when  you  would  have  entertained  this 
openness  of  heart,  this  frank  confession  of  your 
friend,  with  heart  as  open,  confidence  as  frank ; 
you  would  have  given  her  warm  disinterested 
passion  then  a  noble  name,  encouraged  it  with 
your  applause,  promoted  it  with  all  your  power  ; 
but  jealousy,  that  fierce  and  active  partisan  of 
love,  will  not  permit  these  energies  of  native 
generosity  to  have  their  play  ;  it  is  a  monopo- 
lizing miser  that  will  let  no  partner  have  an  in- 
terest in  that  stake  at  which  it  singly  grasps, 
and  often,  in  the  zeal  of  competition,  overrates 
the  prize  which  it  would  fain  engross.  This 
probably  was  not  its  error  in  the  case  of  Henry ; 
but  though  the  rivalship  of  Fanny  could  not 
easily  give  more  than  its  true  value  to  the  ob- 
ject in  dispute,  yet,  doubtless,  it  excited  sensa- 
tions in  Isabella's  bosom,  which,  had  they  not 
been  stirred  so  roughly,  might  have  enjoyed  a 
longer  calm  ;  the  passion,  which  she  saw  reflect- 
ed from  the  fond  eyes  of  Fanny,  quickened  her 
curiosity  to  scrutinize  the  engaging  form  on 
which  those  eyes  were  fixed ;  she  followed  them 
to  the  attracting  point,  and  there  she  found 
enough  to  warrant  all  that  rapture  and  delight 
with  which  they  seemed  inspired  ;  she  saw  the 
art  with  which  Fanny  had  posted  herself,  heard 
the  murmur  of  her  voice  in  soft  and  tender 
tones,  and  marked  the  animation  of  her  action, 
her  starts,  and  titterings,  and  coquetries,  to  all 
which  she  gave  meaning  and  matter  as  her  fancy 
dictated.  This  was  the  state  of  her  mind,  whilst 
Gary's  railleries,  once  so  entertaining,  distract- 
ed her  attention,  and  Fanny  was  enjoying  her 
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triumph;,  till  her  father's  presence  drew  Henry 
from  his  corner,  and  dissolved  the  spell. 

If  the  gentle  Isabella,  with  a  heart  thus  agi- 
tated, fell  short  in  any  degree  of  her  wonted 
candour  towards  Fanny,  either  during  her  con- 
versation with  her,  or  in  the  course  of  her  reflec- 
tions that  ensued  upon  it,  let  any  who  have  ex- 
perienced similar  situations  arraign  her  if  they 
can. 

Dear  madam,  cried  Susan,  as  she  entered  the 
room,  how  pale  you  look  !  I  hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  vex  you  ? 

What  should  vex  me  ?  said  Isabella,  sighing 
as  she  asked  the  question. 

Nay,  madam,  replied  the  girl,  I  can't  pretend 
to  say  what  should  vex  you,  unless  it  be  that 
teazing  miss,  who  has  held  you  so  long  from 
your  repose,  and  who,  they  say,  is  so  forward 
amongst  the  men,  that  I'm  sure  you  can't  ap- 
prove of  her  goings-on  with  Mr  Henry. 

Who  tells  you  this  ?  said  the  mistress  ;  who 
are  they  that  say  she  is  forward  with  Mr 
Henry  ? 

Nay,  madam,  replied  the  girl,  I  don't  know 
who  says  it  in  particular ;  everybody  says  it 
that  saw  it ;  if  I  were  to  name  names  I  should 
pass  for  an  informer,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
sorry  to  make  mischief  in  the  family,  and  stir  up 
a  combustion  amongst  my  fellow-servants  ;  if  it 
offends  you,  madam,  I  will  have  done. 

It  does  not  offend  me,  Susan,  said  Isabella, 
looking  graciously  upon  her,  nor  need  you  have 
done  on  that  account,  as  supposing  what  you 
say  to  me  can  possibly  be  repeated  in  this  fa- 
mily. No  doubt  the  servants,  who  waited  at 
table,  must  have  observed  Miss  Claypole's  par- 
ticularity ;  she  was  very  unguarded,  to  be  sure. 

And  very  ridiculous,  madam,  if  I  may  say  so, 
cried  Susan,  for  everybody  seems  to  think  she 
can  do  herself  no  good  by  it,  and  that  her 
schemes  won't  take  with  the  young  gentleman, 
who  certainly  did  not  relish  her  behaviour, 
though  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  publicly ;  yet  they  tell  me  he 
looked  very  cross  at  times,  and  that  I  am  sure  is 
not  natural  to  him :  I  dare  say,  madam,  you 
never  saw  him  look  cross  in  your  days ;  for  my 
part  I  can  safely  swear  I  never  saw  a  frown  up- 
on his  brow,  though  he  has  had  enough  to  vex 
him,  poor  dear  soul ;  therefore  I'll  forfeit  my 
life  if  this  lady  has  not  done  for  herself;  and  if 
ever  I  come  cleverly  to  the  speech  of  him,  I 
warrant  me  I'll  get  it  all  out,  unless  you  are 
pleased  to  order  otherwise,  and  see  fit  to  forbid 
me. 

Why  should  I  do  that?  Isabella  replied, 
since  you  will  speak  only  for  yourself,  and  not 
let  him  suppose  that  I  can  have  any  interest  in 
the  state  of  his  heart  towards  Miss  Claypole  ; 
in  that,  you  know,  I  cannot  possibly  have  the 
smallest  concern,  further  than  as  mere  matter  of 
curiosity  to  hear  how  she  stands  with  him;  that 
is  natural  enough,  you  see,  because,  somehow  or 


other,  Susan,  I  have  taken  it  strongly  into  my 
head,  that  Henry  is  not  over-fond  of  forward 
girls. — Susan  blushed  from  consciousness  that 
the  remark  was  just,  to  which  she  ingenuously 
gave  testimony,  saying,  that  she  believed  the 
world  did  not  contain  his  like  for  honour  to- 
wards the  sex,  arid  true  modesty  of  nature. 

I  have  reason  to  say  it,  added  she ;  for  love 
would  have  made  a  fool  of  me,  and  something 
worse  perhaps,  but  for  his  care  and  generous 
concern  for  me.  Oh  !  madam,  did  you  hut 
know  him  as  I  do  !  had  you  seen  him  in  po- 
verty and  in  sorrow  ;  how  patient,  how  resign- 
ed, of  injuries  how  forgiving,  in  dangers  how 
brave,  in  nature  how  benevolent ;  oh  !  madam, 
you  would  not  wonder  if  a  girl  like  me  had 
loved  him  to  distraction  ! 

Indeed,  my  good  girl,  said  the  amiable  Isa- 
bella, blushing  as  she  spoke,  there  is  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  loving  him,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  you;  everybody  that  knows  him 
must  love  him. 

That's  what  I  say,  resumed  she ;  but,  lacka- 
day  !  as  for  this  young  madam  that  is  so  hot 
upon  it,  what  is  her  love  ?  mere  outside  love  ; 
the  love  of  the  eye.  That  will  never  make  its 
way  with  him ;  I  am  certain  that  my  Mr  Hen- 
ry will  never  be  her  man  ;  no,  not  if  she  had  a 
thousand  pounds  where  she  has  one. 

Indeed,  Susan,  replied  Isabella,  I  agree  with 
you  that  fortune  will  never  be  Henry's  motive 
for  making  love  ;  and  though  Miss  Claypole  is 
a  handsome  girl,  I  should  doubt  if  her  manners 
are  to  his  taste ;  nay,  I  own  to  you,  it  would 
very  much  sink  him  in  my  opinion,  was  he  to 
place  his  regards  there ;  and  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  answer  for  him,  that  he  will  not. 

Answer  for  him  !  cried  Susan,  I  will  swear  it, 
madam  :  no,  no ;  his  heart  is  otherwise  bestow- 
ed, his  affections  are  more  worthily  placed  *  and 
if  ever  he  swerves  from  the  lovely  object  he 
adores,  to  trifle  and  disgrace  himself  with  that 
vain  wanton  flirting  Miss  Claypole,  if  ever  he 

does  that,  I  will,  I  will  

Come,  come,  Susan,  said  Isabella,  interpo- 
sing, there  is  no  fear  of  him  ;  I  should  be  forced 
to  hate  him  if  he  did,  and  that  would  make  me 
wretched. — But  no  more  of  this  at  present ;  get 
you  to  bed  ;  we  shall  have  a  stormy  night,  and 
upon  those  occasions  I  always  sit  up  till  it  is 
over. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Hero  of  our  History  is  brought  to  Shame. 

There  was  a  gallery  in  this  quarter  of  the 
house,  which  had  a  communication  with  several 
of  the  apartments,  and  amongst  others  with 
that  which  Fanny  Claypole  occupied.  Here  she 
was  met  by  Henry,  as  she  was  going  to  her 
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chamber,  some  time  after  her  conference  with 
Isabella.  We  confess  it  does  not  set  off  the 
gallantry  of  our  hero,  that  he  would  fain  have 
contented  himself  with  civilly  bidding  her  good 
night,  and  so  have  passed  onwards  to  his  bed- 
room, which  also  opened  into  the  aforesaid  gal- 
lery. There  were  other  modes  of  disposing  of 
time,  to  Fanny's  mind,  in  its  present  state,  more 
grateful  than  that  of  devoting  it  to  solitude  and 
sleep.  She  contrived  to  hold  him  in  parley 
some  few  minutes,  and  in  that  short  space  of 
time  the  storm  foreseen  by  Isabella  took  place ; 
the  winds  began  to  howl,  the  lightnings  flash- 
ed, and  the  thunder  rolled. 

Fanny's  gentle  spirits  instantly  took  alarm  ; 
her  terrors  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  stirring 
from  the  spot  on  which  she  stood ;  she  clung 
close  to  Henry,  clasping  him  with  both  arms, 
and  seeming  to  supplicate  protection  in  the  most 
piteous  manner.  It  was  in  vain  he  encouraged 
her  to  lay  aside  her  fears,  that  the  burst  was 
over,  and  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury ;  she  was 
sure  there  would  be  more  of  it ;  she  did  not 
dare  to  move;  and  she  implored  him  not  to 
leave  her ;  thunder  had  always  such  an  effect 
upon  her,  that  it  would  throw  her  into  fits  if 
she  had  not  somebody  to  support  her,  and  as  for 
her  own  servant,  (whom  he  offered  to  call  to 
her  assistance,)  she  was  to  the  full  as  mere  a 
coward  as  herself,  and  totally  helpless.  What 
could  he  do,  but  cheer  the  frighted  fair  one,  who 
resorted  to  his  courage  for  protection  in  this  ex- 
tremity ?  Another  burst  succeeded,  the  thunder 
louder  and  the  flash  more  vivid.  Fanny's  arms 
now  strained  him  closer  than  before ;  she  drop- 
ped her  head  upon  his  neck,  and  hid  her  face ; 
she  shook  in  every  limb,  and  murmuring  cried — 
Support  me,  or  I  shall  drop ! — When  the  senses 
are  possessed  by  fear,  all  reserve  ceases,  nay, 
even  delicacy  itself ;  we  cling  to  the  most  loath- 
some object  that  gives  us  shelter  from  the  face 
of  danger.  If  Fanny's  terrors  were  proportion- 
able to  the  eagerness  with  which  she  embraced 
her  supporter,  they  were  strong  indeed.  Henry 
was  not  sorry  to  see  a  couch  conveniently  with- 
in reach,  on  which  he  could  deposit  his  fair  bur- 
then, which  now,  indeed,  was  become  a  very 
pressing  and  importunate  concern ;  her  knees 
seemed  sinking  under  her,  and  as  she  hung  up- 
on his  neck  with  her  whole  weight,  he  began  to 
think  the  fit  she  had  predicted  was  actually  up- 
on her ;  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her 
carefully,  and  with  all  due  delicacy,  on  the 
couch  ;  as  she  still  kept  her  hold  upon  him,  of 
necessity  he  was  drawn  down  upon  the  seat  be- 
side her. 

The  storm  went  on,  the  pitiless  elements  re- 
laxed not  of  their  fury,  and  poor  affrighted 
Fanny,  trembling  more  than  ever,  faintly  whis- 
pered, sighing  the  whilst  most  movingly — Dear- 
est of  men,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  shelter 
me,  I  beseech  you,  from  this  scene  of  terror. — 
As  the  flitting  wheatear  huddles  herself  under 


the  turf  whilst  the  gathering  clouds  hang  threat- 
ening over  her  head,  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  the 
earth,  so  did  the  like  timorous  damsel,  under 
the  protection  of  her  courageous  defender,  ga- 
zing on  him  with  uplifted  eyes  that  prayed  for 
pity  on  her  disconsolate  condition,  and  encir- 
cling him  in  her  arms,  whilst  she  softly  mur- 
mured, Oh  Henry  !  let  the  lightning  strike  me 
now  ;  within  your  arms  I  die  content. 

Oh  Henry  !  honour  also  cried,  awake  and  be 
yourself !  whither  are  you  rushing  ?  break  from 
her  hold ;  escape  from  her  snares ;  they  are 
spread  for  your  destruction  ;  the  moment  is  on 
the  wing  that  wafts  you  to  perpetual  disgrace. 
Rash,  heated  youth  !  accursed  power  of  wine, 
that  thus  inflames  the  blood  and  blinds  the  eye 
of  reason :  can  you  not  see  these  terrors  are  but 
counterfeit,  panders  to  passion  ?  the  storm  that 
you  should  dread  is  in  your  veins,  not  in  the 
elements ;  awake,  and  save  yourself ! 

What  shall  we  say  !  Must  we  break  Nature's 
mould,  and  fashion  an  imaginary  hero  of  purer 
matter  than  of  earthly  clay,  setting  up  a  phan- 
tom of  perfection,  without  speck  or  blemish,  for 
enthusiastic  ignorance  to  wonder  at?  Is  it  to 
shew  man  as  he  is,  or  only  as  he  ought  to  be, 
that  we  compose  this  history  ?  Surely,  as  he  is  ; 
we  make  not  men  by  working  in  our  closets, 
but  take  them  ready  made  from  the  world's 
mighty  warehouse,  and  present  them  as  we 
found  them  ;  therefore,  as  the  hand  of  nature 
guides  my  pen,  so  do  I  write,  and  here  consign 
my  hero  to  as  much  disgrace,  as  impurity  in  me- 
ditation, not  in  act,  may  in  the  judgment  of  my 
candid  readers  seem  to  merit :  virtue  had  lost 
its  hold  upon  his  heart,  honour's  appeal  was 
silenced,  and  modesty  had  turned  away  her  face 
from  the  suspicious  scene,  when  in  the  very 
moment  as  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  a 
sudden  scream  from  Isabella's  chamber  snatch- 
ed him  from  his  fate ;  her  door  flew  open,  and 
behold  the  very  form  of  loveliness  in  fear's 
most  striking  attitude  !  Swift  as  the  lightning's 
glance  our  hero  started  from  the  couch,  shook 
off  the  embrace  that  bound  him  like  a  spell, 
and,  deaf  to  Fanny's  scream,  flew  to  the  rescue 
of  the  trembling  Isabella. 

Fear  had  not  so  far  robbed  her  of  her  senses, 
but  that  she  had  sufficient  faculties  to  note  the 
situation  of  the  parties  whom  her  presence  had 
so  critically  broken  in  upon.  Instant  aversion 
seized  her  heart,  and  superseded  the  less  urgent 
sense  even  of  fear  itself :  she  was  at  once  indig- 
nant and  composed ;  so  that  when  Henry,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  begged  to  know  what  alarmed 
her,  she  turned  disdainfully  away,  and,  in  a  tone 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  bade  him  pay  his 
attentions  where  they  were  more  wanted  and 
more  welcome,  then  hastily  returned  into  her 
chamber,  and  locked  the  door. 

A  long  and  dismal  silence  ensued  between  the 
parties  in  the  gallery.  Fanny  remained  seated 
on  the  couch,  her  dress  disordered,  her  looks 
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wild,  and  her  attitude  that  of  a  Sibyl  in  her 
phrenzy.  Henry  stood  motionless,  confounded, 
the  very  statue  of  despair  and  horror.  I  am  un- 
done !  cried  Fanny  ;  Isabella  has  discovered  us, 
she  has  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  ;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  save  me  from  disgrace  and  ruin,  but 
boldly  to  join  hands  this  moment,  and  defy  the 
world. 

Miss  Claypole,  said  Henry,  I  hold  myself  in 
honour  bound  to  make  you  every  reparation  that 
you  can  require  ;  I  only  wish  you  to  consider,  if 
the  mode  you  point  at  is  not  desperate  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  am  but  what  I  am,  and  that  is  no- 
thing. In  this  house  I  will  not'pass  another  day ; 
worlds  would  not  tempt  me  to  encounter  the 
chaste  eyes  of  that  offended  lady.  Before  you 
make  so  rash  a  sacrifice,  therefore,  recollect  it  is 
only  to  appearances  you  would  make  it,  and  that 
your  conscience  does  not  plead  to  facts,  thank 
Heaven. 

Thank  Heaven  for  what  ?  she  eagerly  de- 
manded ;  not  for  the  interruption  that  her  jea- 
lousy occasioned ;  not  for  the  shock  that  she  has 
given  to  my  tortured  nerves ;  it  is  not  that  I 
blush  at  what  has  passed,  or  anything  that  might 
have  passed,  but  only  that  she  knows  it.  No, 
Henry,  when  I  took  you  in  my  arms,  I  bound 
my  heart  to  you  by  vows  as  sacred  as  if  pledged 
before  the  altar ;  favours  bestowed  on  you  I  ne- 
ver can  regret ;  they  are  sanctified  by  honour ; 
they  are  endearments  snatched  by  opportunity 
from  the  cold  lingering  forms  of  law  ;  the  over- 
flowings of  a  heart  that  doats  upon  you,  whose 
pride  it  is  to  give  you  proofs  of  boundless  confi- 
dence.— Here  is  my  hand — take  it,  Henry,  and 
with  it,  take  a  husband's  right  in  all  that  this 
fond  heart  and  devoted  person  can  bestow  ;  we 
do  but  borrow  a  few  hours  from  time. 

Not  so,  cried  Henry,  stepping  back — not  in 
this  tumult  of  your  mind  will  I  avail  myself  of 
an  extorted  sacrifice,  and  take  your  hand.  I  do 
most 'resolutely  bar  the  agreement,  till  the  event 
is  seen.  Mark  what  Miss  Manstock  does— our 
fate  is  in  her  hands  alone ;  if,  by  her  means, 
(which  I  am  slow  to  suspect,)  the  story  gets 
abroad,  and  that  your  fame  requires  it,  I  shall  be 
at  hand ;  and  here  I  solemnly  engage  my  honour 
to  come  forth  upon  your  summons,  whether  it 
be  to  confute  falsehood  and  exaggeration  at  the 
risk  of  my  person,  or  to  repair  your  injuries  by 
marriage,  if  this  you  shall  require ;  and  from 
this  promise  no  temptation,  be  it  what  it  may, 
shall  make  me  swerve. 

With  these  words  he  departed,  leaving  her  to 
bewail  her  disappointment,  and  murmur  out  re- 
proaches for  his  coldness,  amidst  tears,  and  sighs, 
and  sleepless  tossings  in  a  solitary  bed.  As  for 
his  mind,  it  felt  a  stab  in  every  thought ;  one  fa- 
tal lapse  had  sunk  him  in  his  own  esteem  ;  and, 
in  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Fanny,  every 
hope  that  could  aspire  to  Isabella  was  for  ever 
buried.  Not  daring  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her 
alarm,  he  conjectured  that  it  must  have  been 


created  by  the  storm,  and  saw,  with  some  degree 
of  consolation,  that  it  now  was  past.  Captain 
Cary  was  to  return  to  his  ship  by  the  very  first 
of  the  morning,  and  had  kept  his  chaise  and  post- 
horses  waiting  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  imme- 
diate retreat  from  Manstock-house  was  Henry's 
fixed  resolve,  the  opportunity  was  fair  for  taking 
him  and  his  baggage  off  at  once,  before  the  fa- 
mily was  stirring.  Their  road  fortunately  lay 
through  Crowbery,  which  was  something  more 
than  half  way  ;  it  was  possible,  therefore,  that 
Cary's  time  might  allow  of  a  short  call  at  Eze- 
kiel's  or  Zachary's  house,  where  some  informa- 
tion might  be  gained  of  Lady  Crowbery's  desti- 
nation, and,  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  for 
Lisbon,  all  was  so  far  well,  if  his  new  friend 
would  stand  to  his  offer  of  transporting  him  thi- 
ther. It  was  necessary,  however,  to  take  a  pro- 
per leave  of  Sir  Roger ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
immediately  wrote  the  following  letter,  address- 
ed to  that  worthy  personage  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  your  favours, 
which  no  time  can  obliterate,  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
form you,  that  I  have  embraced  Captain  Cary's 
kind  offer  of  a  cruize,  and  hope  you  will  consi- 
der it  with  your  usual  candour,  both  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  abruptness  of  my  departure,  and  a 
pardonable  ambition  to  attach  myself,  though  at 
humble  distance,  to  the  fortunes  of  so  brave  a 
commander. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged 

"  and  ever  devoted  servant, 

(C  Henry." 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  Visitor  appears  at  Manstock-house,  who  brings 
Intelligence  of  an  unexpected  Sort. 

Though  Cary's  chaise  was  ordered  to  the  door 
by  break  of  day,  yet  such  of  the  domestics  as  had 
notice  of  it  were  ready  waiting  to  make  tender  of 
services  and  farewells  at  his  departure ;  to  one  of 
these  Henry  delivered  his  letter  for  Sir  Roger, 
and,  from  the  same  person,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  hear,  that  Isabella's  alarm,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sudden  burst  of  one  of  her  win- 
dow-shutters, shivered  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
had  passed  off  without  any  further  ill  consequen- 
ces. But  what  was  his  surprise,  when  he  found 
himself  accosted  by  his  friend  Susan  May  at  this 
early  hour,  who  drew  him  aside,  and,  in  a  whis- 
per, eagerly  demanded,  What,  in  the  name  of 
madness,  can  possess  you  to  be  running  away 
from  your  good  fortune,  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  lovely  mistress  is  dropping  into  your 
arms  ?  Oh,  if  you  had  but  heard  what  she  said 
of  you  last  night ! 
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Tell  it  not  to  me,  he  exclaimed  ;  I  have  un- 
done myself  with  her  for  ever  ! — Then  recollect- 
ing that  he  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  Fanny 
Claypole,  he  checked  himself,  and  grasping  both 
her  hands  in  his/ Susan,  he  cried,  I  conjure  you, 
by  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  never  name  me 
to  your  angelic  mistress  !  I  am  going  to  shake  off 
this  loathsome  existence,  and  my  last  breath  will 
expire  in  prayers  for  her  ! — This  said,  he  turned 
away,  and  sprung  into  the  chaise,  where  his 
companion  was  waiting  for  him. 

And  now,  as  we  can  well  believe  the  better  part 
of  our  readers  are  by  this  time  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fate  of  our  unworthy  hero,  we  will 
leave  him,  without  regret,  to  pursue  his  journey, 
and,  for  the  present,  confine  our  attention  to  the 
house  of  Manstock. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  Claypole  was  dressed,  she 
presented  herself  at  the  door  of  Isabella's  cham- 
ber, and  was  instantly  admitted.  Without  any 
embarrassment,  she  began  her  inquiries  as  to 
the  alarm  she  had  suffered  in  the  storm  ;  and 
when  that  was  explained,  and  the  shattered  win- 
dow-shutter referred  to,  Fanny,  in  her  turn, 
undertook  a  plausible  account  of  her  being 
thrown  into  a  fit  by  the  violence  of  her  fright, 
and  of  Henry's  great  attention  in  conveying  her 
to  the  couch,  and  protecting  her  in  her  distress, 
with  so  much  tenderness,  that  she  verily  belie- 
ved she  owed  her  life  to  his  care.  I  am  sure,  add- 
ed she,  I  shall  never  forget  his  kind  assiduity  so 
long  as  I  live  ;  and,  though  I  dare  say  my  situ- 
ation, stretched  at  my  length,  and  helpless  as  I 
was,  might  appear  to  you  a  little  equivocal,  yet 
I  can  truly  assert,  that  the  dear  man  was  as  de- 
licate in  his  treatment  of  me  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  our  own  sex. 

I  promise  you,  replied  Isabella,  I  should  very 
unwillingly  suppose  to  the  contrary  ;  only  I 
could  wish,  if  you  have  any  more  fits,  it  may  li- 
terally be  one  of  our  own  sex,  and  not  Mr  Hen- 
ry, that  will  fetch  you  out  of  them. 

Humph  !  said  Fanny  ;  I  assure  you  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  thank  him  before  all  the  com- 
pany, when  I  see  him  in  the  breakfast-room. 
Upon  this  they  separated. 

Susan  had  been  so  observant  of  Henry's  in- 
junctions, that  she  had  not  named  him  to  her 
mistress,  and  that  young  lady  being  equally  si- 
lent, his  departure  was  as  much  a  secret  to  her 
as  to  Fanny.  Isabella  had  passed  a  wretched 
night ;  her  dread  of  meeting  Henry  was  ex- 
treme :  she  gave  little  ear  to  Fanny's  palliating 
account ;  and,  with  a  mind  agonized  between 
love  and  resentment,  she  came  trembling  down 
the  stairs  ;  at  the  foot  of  them  Susan  was  stand- 
ing, her  eyes  drenched  with  tears,  and  a  paper 
in  her  hand,  that  had  just  been  delivered  to  her 
by  the  servant  who  generally  attended  upon 
Henry  :  Isabella  demanded  a  sight  of  it ;  and, 
before  the  girl  had  time  to  recollect  herself,  it 
was  in  her  hands,  and  she  read  these  words : — 


"  Give  this  inclosed  trifle  to  your  worthy  mo- 
ther, being  a  small  return  of  gratitude  from  that 
wretched  creature  whom  her  charity  once  har- 
boured. You  can  need  nothing,  being  under 
the  protection  of  an  angel.    Farewell  for  ever ! 

"  Henry." 

The  contents  were  a  bank-bill  for  twenty 
pounds. — Is  he  then  gone !  cried  Isabella — Gone 
for  ever  ! — Oh,  my  God ! — Then,  with  a  sigh, 
fell  lifeless  into  Susan's  arms. 

At  that  moment  Sir  Roger  came  out  of  his 
dressing-room,  and  ran  with  agony  to  demand 
what  ailed  his  darling.  Susan,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  slipped  the  letter  out  of  sight, 
and  answered,  that  her  lady  had  been  extremely 
frighted  by  the  storm,  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  had  fainted  through  mere  weakness 
and  fatigue  :  But  all  will  soon  be  well,  said  she : 
you  see  she  is  recovering,  (which  was  true ;)  and 
then  she  recounted  the  accident  of  the  shutter, 
in  Isabella's  hearing,  to  convince  her  that  no 
discovery  had  been  made  of  any  other  cause. 

Sir  Roger  led  his  daughter  into  his  own  apart- 
ment, and  sent  Susan  for  hartshorn  and  water. 
Isabella  repeated  the  account  of  her  fright  ex- 
actly as  Susan  had  given  it,  and  soon  declared 
herself  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  upon  the 
company  at  breakfast. — You  will  find  our  party, 
said  Sir  Roger,  has  suffered  a  loss  that  I  dare 
say  you  will  regret  as  much  as  I  do.  My  ne- 
phew, Jack,  has  stolen  away  our  young  Henry 
from  us— here  is  his  letter.  This  he  delivered 
to  Isabella,  and  she  read  what  we  have  before 
recited .  She  returned  it  to  him  with  a  mourn- 
ful look,  and  was  silent.  In  truth,  she  was  not 
at  that  moment  enough  compost  d  to  venture  an 
attempt  at  words. — My  dear  child,  cried  Sir 
Roger,  observing  her  turn  paler  than  before,  I 
hope  you  are  not  ill  again  ? 

Isabella  answered,  that  she  was  not  quite  re- 
covered, but  begged  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  for 
it  would  soon  pass  off. 

I  suspect,  said  the  good  man/holding  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  this  will  be  bad  news  for  Fanny 
Claypole,  for  she  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  the 
young  man ;  and  if  we  bring  it  out  upon  her 
unawares,  it  may  create  some  confusion,  and 
distress  her.  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
whisper  it  to  her  uncle,  and  let  him  break  it  to 
her  after  we  are  out  of  the  way.  We  may  easily 
devise  some  excuse  for  his  not  being  at  break- 
fast. But  does  not  this  look  like  a  pretence  of 
Henry's  for  getting  away  from  her  ?  I  suspect 
that  Fanny  has  not  played  her  cards  well,  and 
comes  on  rather  faster  than  he  approves  of.  I 
protest  it  seems  to  me  to  be  all  up  with  her,  by 
the  purport  of  this  letter. 

I  should  think  a  woman  risks  a  great  deal  by 
such  forward  advances,  replied  Isabella  ;  but  I 
suppose  she  knows  her  man,  and  probably  they 
understand  each  other. 
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Why  so  she  told  her  uncle  last  night,  said  Sir 
Roger,  now  you  bring  it  to  my  recollection,  and 
he  believes  that  everything  goes  on  to  her  heart's 
content. 

I  don't  doubt  it,  cried  Isabella. 

And  I  can  assure  you,  added  Sir  Roger,  Clay- 
pole  himself  is  very  well  inclined  to  the  match. 

Then,  I  dare  say,  the  match  will  take  place, 
said  Isabella,  somewhat  pettishly ;  for  Mr  Clay- 
pole  is  very  apt  to  succeed  in  his  undertakings. 
But  let  us  not  meddle  with  it,  for  I  think  it  is 
no  concern  of  ours. 

This  being  concluded,  they  went  into  the 
breakfast-room.  As  the  company  were  sitting 
down  to  the  table,  and  before  any  notice  had 
been  taken  of  the  absence  of  Henry,  the  porter's 

bell  announced  an  arrival,  and  Mr  L  was 

ushered  into  the  room.  He  took  his  seat  by  Sir 
Roger,  and  all  eyes  were  eagerly  directed  to- 
wards him,  expecting,  yet  dreading,  the  result 
of  his  intelligence.  He  soon  relieved  their  an- 
xiety, by  saying  he  had  left  Lady  Crowbery  pre- 
paring to  undertake  the  journey  he  had  advi- 
sed. She  was  to  set  out  the  next  day,  and  proceed 
by  easy  stages  to  London.— I  have  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  an  English  winter  must  by  all  means  be 
a  voided,  and  that  Lisbon  will  be  her  ultimate  des- 
tination ;  but  as  I  should  be  loath  to  take  the  sole 
responsibility  of  so  valuable  a  life  on  myself,  we 
are  to  have  a  consultation  of  physicians  when  she 
arrives  in  town,  and  my  advice  will  then  either 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  or  better  opi- 
nions will  direct  her  otherwise.  Sir  Roger  made  a 

civil  remark  upon  this,  and  Mr  L  proceeded 

to  say,  that  he  flattered  himself  she  had  gained 
strength  within  the  last  few  days,  and  that  her 
spirits  were  greatly  relieved  from  that  dejected 
state  in  which  he  found  them.  He  had  prevail- 
ed upon  my  lord  to  reinstate  the  gentleman  she 
had  been  so  long  used  to  in  his  attendance  upon 
her.  He  had  fully  communicated  with  Mr  Caw- 
dle  on  her  case,  and  discussed  with  him  the 
whole  process  he  was  to  follow,  both  as  to  me- 
dicine and  regimen,  till  they  met  in  London  ; 
and  concluded  by  informing  Sir  Roger,  to  his 
utter  surprise,  that  his  niece  would  repose  her-  , 
self  at  his  house  the  very  next  day,  and  make 
that  the  first  stage  of  her  journey. 

Sir  Roger  started,  struck  his  hands  together 
with  more  than  usual  energy,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  his  visitor,  seemed  to  be  surveying 
him  with  that  sort  of  curiosity  and  surprise  as  a 
conjuror  excites  in  his  spectators,  when  he  has 
almost  persuaded  them  that  he  has  the  devil  in 
his  circle. — How  did  he  bring  Lord  Crowbery  to 
consent  to  this?  was  the  question  from  more 
than  one  quarter. 

I  perceive,  said  this  excellent  person,  in  re- 
ply, I  need  not  disguise  from  this  company  that 
I  had  some  prejudices  to  overcome;  but  few 
dispositions  are  so  naturally  obstinate  as  to  hold 
out  against  truth  and  reason.  Lady  Crowbery's 
very  serious  indisposition  made  it  my  duty  to 
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scrutinize  into  causes,  and  I  saw  so  much  of 
mental  distress  combined  with  bodily,  that  I 
perceived  she  would  be  irretrievably  lost,  unless, 
some  instant  relaxation  was  provided  for  her. 
In  this  part  of  my  investigation  I  had  great  as- 
sistance from  Mr  Cawdle.  I  found  him  pos- 
sessed of  everything  that  could  throw  light  upon 
the  case,  much  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
lady,  and  sufficiently  intelligent  in  his  line  for 
all  the  purposes  I  had  in  meditation  for  her  re- 
lief. I  found  it  necessary  to  be  very  explicit  in 
my  statement  with  my  lord.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  discovered,  in  my  patient's  case,  wounds 
deep  and  out  of  sight,  which  were  beyond  my 
art  to  cure  without  his  assistance ;  I  must  there- 
fore condition  for  full  confidence  and  concur- 
rence, or  immediate  dismission.  This  brought 
matters  to  an  issue,  and  I  must  do  his  lordship 
the  justice  to  say,  he  was  not  long  in  deciding 
upon  the  alternative. 

These,  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  wor- 
thy Baronet,  are  all  the  means  that  I  have  used 
for  inducing  Lord  Crowbery  to  consent  to  his 
lady  making  your  house  her  first  place  of  rest, 
and  to  permit  her  to  be  attended  through  the 
whole  journey  by  Mr  Cawdle,  who,  with  great 
zeal  and  alacrity,  very  much  to  his  honour,  em- 
braced the  undertaking  at  the  very  first  word. 

God  bless  him  for  it !  cried  Sir  Roger.  I'll 
engage  he  will  be  no  loser  by  it.  Permit  me  to 
say,  sir,  you  have  effected  wonders. 

Several,  inquiries  were  now  made  as  to  Lady 
Crowbery's  mode  of  travelling,  what  servants 
were  to  attend  upon  her,  and  whether  my  lord 
would  accompany  her  toManstock,  or  elsewhere. 
Full  information  was  obtained  upon  all  these 
points,  and  Lord  Crowbery  did  not  propose  to 
go  any  part  of  the  way  with  her.  He  was  wait- 
ing the  event  of  Mr  Blachford's  death,  which 
was  almost  hourly  to  be  looked  for. — What  had 
he  to  do  with  that  ?  was  the  question  from  Mr 
Claypole.  Did  his  lordship  expect  to  be  bene- 
fited by  that  gentleman's  decease  ? 

If  he  does,  replied  Mr  L  ,  I  have  reason 

to  believe  his  expectations  will  be  defeated  alto- 
gether. I  met  the  heir  of  Mr  Blachford  this 
morning,  within  a  mile  of  his  house. — All  ears 
were  instantly,  as  it  were,  erect  for  the  news. 
He  proceeded ; — As  Mr  Blachford  does  not  wish 
to  keep  the  disposition  of  his  property  a  secret, 
I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I  was  myself  a 
witness  to  his  will,  and  commissioned  by  him 
to  seek  for  the  young  gentleman  in  this  house, 
who  is  to  inherit  under  it ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  luckily  fell  in  with  him  in  company  with 
a  sea- officer,  who,  I  understand,  is  your  nephew, 
sir,  and  in  a  situation  by  which  I  not  only  for- 
tunately came  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  but  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  in  some  further  degree 
of  use  to  him. 

Here  the  agitation  of  more  persons  than  one 

became  so  conspicuous,  that  Mr  L  found 

it  necessary  to  be  very  quick  in  assuring  his  au- 
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dience  that  no  manner  of  mischief  had  ensued. 
A  fracas,  indeed,  had  taken  place  between  the 
heir  aforesaid  and  Captain  Crowbery,  who,  in 
consequence,  had  turned  out  by  the  road-side, 
with  the  pistols  which  the  sea-officer  had  in  his 
chaise,  to  settle  their  difference.  One  had  been 
fired  without  effect  by  the  young  gentleman, 
whom  he  only  knew  by  the  name  of  Henry,  and 
Captain  Crowbery  had  discharged  the  other  in 
the  air,  upon  which  the  quarrel  was  made  up, 
and  the  parties,  before  he  left  them,  perfectly 
reconciled  to  each  other. 

Heaven  be  praised !  cried  Isabella,  her  face 
as  pale  as  ashes. 

How  horrible  it  is,  said  Mr  Claypole,  that 
such  a  practice  as  duelling  should  exist  in  a 
Christian  country  ! 

Horrible,  do  you  call  it  ?  said  Fanny.  I  ho- 
nour Henry  for  his  spirit ;  I  adore  him  for  it. 
Would  you  have  a  gentleman  put  up  with  such 
an  insult  as  he  received  from  that  nasty  cap- 
tain ?  For  my  part,  I  am  only  sorry  he  let  him 
off  so  easily. 

If  a  tea  cup  had  not,  at  this  instant,  dropped 
from  the  fair  hand  of  Isabella,  by  some  chance 
or  other,  and  drawn  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  accident,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the 
Reverend  Mr  Claypole  would  not  have  suffered 
doctrine  so  adverse  to  his  own  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  his  niece,  without  an  answer  ;  but  as 
everybody  seemed  interested  about  Isabella,  he 
let  the  matter  pass  off,  and  contented  himself 
with  conveying  his  dissent,  by  the  vehicle  of  a 
reproving  look. 

The  conversation  was  now  resumed,  and 
many  inquiries  made  as  to  Blachford's  extraor- 
dinary bequest :  was  he  sufficiently  in  his  senses 
to  dictate  a  will  ?  and  had  they  taken  such  pre- 
cautions as  would  prevent  a  future  litigation  ? 

— To  this  it  was  answered  by  Mr  L  ,  that 

himself,  Zachary  Cawdle,  and  Alexander  Kin- 
loch,  were  witnesses  not  to  the  will  only,  but 
to  the  capacity  and  sound  senses  of  the  will- 
maker. — Was  it  not,  however,  Mr  Claypole  de- 
manded, the  most  singular  and  unexpected 
event  that  ever  came  to  pass  ?  and  what  could 
have  moved  Blachford's  heart  so  on  a  sudden  to 
bestow  his  whole  fortune  upon  one  whose  life 
he  had  attempted  to  take  away  ? — To  this  ques- 
tion Mr  L  calmly  replied,  that  he  presumed 

there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
what  had  been  done  by  Mr  Blachford  in  the 
young  person's  favour,  if  it  was  admitted  that 
the  heart  of  a  dying  man  was  capable  of  being 
touched  by  repentance,  and  a  desire  of  atoning 
for  the  crimes  he  had  committed ;  and  that  it 
was  so,  he  believed  the  will  itself  would  clearly 
evince,  as  it  spoke  very  plainly  to  the  motives 
of  the  testator. — There  was,  added  he,  a  good 
creature,  by  name  Ezekiel  Daw,  very  much 
about  him,  (too  much  perhaps  for  his  body's 
health,)  who  certainly  co-operated  with  the 
terrors  of  death  in  bringing  this  about  which 


appears  to  you  so  extraordinary  an  act :  the  maw, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  something  of  an  enthusi- 
ast, and  for  some  time  I  kept  him  from  my  pa- 
tient ;  but  when  it  became  a  lost  case,  and  the 
penitent  on  his  death-bed  eagerly  demanded  his 
return,  I  no  longer  opposed  it ;  he  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  great  instrument  of  moving  him  to  re>- 
pentance,  and  to  him  I  consider  this  young  gen- 
tleman much  indebted  for  the  very  ample  atone- 
ment he  will  receive  at  Mr  Blachford's  decease : 
I  understand  there  is  something  mysterious  in 
his  history  ;  but,  from  the  reception  he  has  met 
in  this  family,  I  can't  doubt  but  he  well  deserves 
the  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  him. 

Here  Sir  Roger  Manstock  broke  silence,  and 
in  terms  strong,  though  concise,  gave  his  hearty 
testimony  to  the  merits  and  good  qualities  of  our 
hero.    When  the  worthy  Baronet  had  ceased 

speaking,  Mr  L          expressed  himself  well 

pleased  that  his  prepossessions  in  this  instance 
had  not  misled  him. — For  I  profess  to  you,  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Sir  Roger,  I  did  never 
in  my  life  feel  a  stronger  impression  from  the 
person  and  countenance  of  any  man  than  in  the 
instance  of  this  youth,  and  his  conduct  in  the 
affair  with  Captain  Crowbery  was  exactly  such 
as  was  best  calculated  to  confirm  it. 

Sir  Roger,  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  gave 
sign  of  his  assent ;  Fanny  Claypole  said,  she  be- 
lieved there  could  be  but  one  opinion  in  the 
case  ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Claypole,  straying 
a  little  from  the  subject  in  hand,  observed,  that 
Henry  would  now  find  himself  a  very  rich  and 
happy  man,  glancing  a  look  at  the  same  time 
towards  his  niece. — That  is  as  it  may  be,  said 
Sir  Roger,  as  to  his  riches  ;  Mr  Blachford,  per- 
haps, has  poor  relations  left  behind  him,  and 
my  friend  Henry  has  a  worthy  spirit  of  his  own. 

Claypole's  countenance  fell,  but  Mr  L  

relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment,  by  say- 
ing, he  could  speak  upon  that  subject  from  the 
authority  of  Blachford  himself,  who  had  told 
him  that  he  had  not  a  single  relation  in  ex- 
istence, who  could  have  a  claim  upon  him ; 
confessing  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
planter  in  Jamaica,  long  since  dead,  by  a  mu- 
latto wench,  who  was  his  property,  and  that  he 
was  entirely  the  founder  of  his  own  fortune, 
which,  if  certain  circumstances  had  not  occurred  , 
was  once,  as  he  was  given  to  understand,  be- 
queathed to  the  Lord  Viscount  Crowbery. — 
Mark  that,  said  Mr  Claypole ;  the  cunning  man 
is  caught  in  his  own  trap :  how  just  are  the 
ways  of  Providence  ! 

But  now  time  pressed  with  Mr  L  for  his 

departure ;  the  carriage  was  called  to  the  door, 
and  the  friend  of  human  misery  hastened  away 
to  soothe  the  pains  of  other  sufferers,  anxiously 
expecting  their  relief  from  his  hands  ;  it  was  a 
parting  much  regretted  by  Sir  Roger. — Well, 
cried  he,  if  I  live  to  go  to  London,  sick  or  well 
I  will  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  that  amiable 
gentleman. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Bold  Measures  boldly  avowed. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Claypole  having  duly 
pondered  these  extraordinary  occurrences  in  his 
snind,  found  himself  not  the  less  attracted  to- 
wards Henry  on  the  score  of  his  good  fortune ; 
for  in  that  gentleman's  estimate  of  his  character,, 
prosperity  was  regarded  as  no  contemptible  re- 
commendation ;  and  he  very  justly  considered, 
that  Mr  Blachford's  great  property  would  not 
make  him  one  whit  the  worse  husband  to  his 
niece,  or  his  niece  the  less  affectionate  wife  to 
him.  Still  the  circumstance  of  his  hasty  de- 
parture with  Captain  Cary,  and  the  wild  idea  of 
volunteering  with  him,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Roger  Manstock,  seemed  to  augur  so  ill  for 
Fanny,  that  he  much  doubted  if  that  good  un- 
derstanding between  them,  of  which  she  had  so 
confidently  boasted,  subsisted  anywhere  but  in 
her  sanguine  imagination  ;  neither  could  he  with 
all  his  sagacity  discover  more  than  one  reason 
for  a  young  man's  running  away  from  the  wo- 
man that  made  love  to  him,  and  that  reason  was 
not  very  compatible  with  Fanny's  report  afore- 
said ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  could  find  a  fair 
opportunity  of  drawing  her  into  private  confer- 
ence, he  began  to  open  upon  the  subject  of  her 
attachment ;  he  stated  to  her  what,  upon  com- 
mon report,  the  property  of  Mr  Blachford  was 
supposed  to  amount  to,  which,  upon  the  most 
moderate  calculation,  he  guessed  could  not  be 
less  than  twice  as  much  as  her  own. — I  care 
little  about  that,  cried  Fanny,  the  man  is  my 
object. 

This  was  very  candidly  admitted  as  the  first 
but  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered  in  a  con- 
nexion for  life  :  they  could  certainly,  with  pro- 
per discretion,  live  very  comfortably  upon  their 
joint  means,  not  losing  sight  in  the  meantime  of 
future  contingencies  from  Lady  Crowbery,  whose 
life,  he  observed  with  great  regret,  could  not 
but  be  very  precarious,  as  change  of  climate  was 
generally  the  last  desperate  resource  for  consti- 
tutions, like  hers,  in  deep  decay. 

Here  Fanny  again  put  him  by,  declaring, 
that  she  looked  to  no  prospects  but  the  prospect 
of  possessing  the  dear  man  of  her  heart. — Mr 
Claypole's  candour  again  admitted,  that  all  this 
was  quite  natural,  and  bespoke  a  very  sincere 
affection  ;  but  he  could  not  exactly  see  the  ne- 
cessity why  it  should  be  altogether  so  disinte- 
rested.— Because,  replied  that  generous  young 
lady,  if  he  was  the  veriest  beggar  upon  earth,  I 
would  marry  him  j  nay,  I  must  marry  him. 

Must !  repeated  Claypole,  inquisitively ;  is  there 
a  necessity  in  the  case  ? 

To  be  sure  there  is,  cried  Fanny,  nothing 
abashed,  after  what  has  passed  between  us ; 


after  all  his  faithful  promises,  all  the  rapturous 
caresses  he  lavished  upon  me,  when  my  fears 
and  swoonings  in  the  storm  last  night  threw  me 
in  his  power,  and  exposed  me  to  the  prying  eyes 
of  Miss  Man  stock,  whilst  I  was  locked  in  his 
embraces.  What  would  she  say  of  me  ?  what 
would  the  world,  what  you  yourself,  pronounce 
upon  my  reputation,  were  I  not  to  be  his  wife  ? 

You  alarm  me,  cried  Mr  Claypole ;  has  the 
villain  dared  ? 

Villain  do  you  call  him  !  exclaimed  the  angry 
fair  one  ;  he  is  no  villain,  but  the  most  honour- 
able, the  most  lovely  and  adorable  of  mankind. 
Do  you  think  him  capable  of  exposing  me  to 
the  malice  of  this  family,  where  I  will  not  stay 
another  night,  though  I  travel  hence  on  foot  to 
seek  a  lodging  ? 

Indeed,  child,  you  terrify  me,  repeated  he ; 
by  this  vehemence  of  expression,  I  should  almost 
fear  that  you  have  been  betrayed  into  danger- 
ous and  improper  concessions,  through  excess  of 
love  operating  on  the  natural  weakness  of  your 
sex,  and  conspiring  with  the  temptations  of  op- 
portunity. Let  me  know  the  worst  at  once, 
that  I  may  obtain  that  instant  reparation,  which 
your  character  and  my  honour  demand  of  the 
seducer.  Your  unsuspecting  nature  is  not  aware 
of  the  danger  you  are  in  ;  you  trust  to  promises 
often  lavished  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  as 
often  violated  in  the  coolness  of  reflection.  You 
are  yet  to  learn,  that  this  young  gentleman  has 
written  to  Sir  Roger  Manstock  a  farewell  letter, 
in  which  he  tells  him  he  is  going  out  to  sea  with 
Captain  Gary.  Is  that  a  proof  of  love  ?  Is  that 
consistent  with  his  promises  ?  Can  a  secession 
like  this  be  reconciled  to  honour  ?  And  where 
is  your  hope  of  a  speedy  union  with  a  man,  who 
is  flying  from  you  and  his  country  ? 

Ridiculous  alarm  !  exclaimed  the  indignant 
damsel ;  who  tells  you  all  this  idle  tale  ?  Henry 
is  only  doing  what  I  myself  shall  do ;  flying 
from  this  odious  house,  where  Isabella's  jealous 
eyes  would  look  him  out  of  countenance,  as  they 
would  fain  do  by  me ;  but  I  defy  such  feeble 
spite,  for  I  have  Henry  fast  as  vows  can  bind 
him :  he  fly  from  me  and  his  country !  No, 
were  he  not  too  honourable,  he  is  too  wise  for 
that,  too  fond,  too  much  a  friend  to  himself. 
As  for  what  he  writes  to  Sir  Roger  Manstock, 
'tis  a  mere  blind,  a  concerted  matter  between 
us  ;  he  said  last  night  he  would  not  pass  another 
day  in  Manstock-house ;  he  has  fulfilled  his 
word,  and  this  contrivance  extricates  him  from 
an  uneasy  situation,  and  gives  no  offence.  I  un- 
derstand it  all,  and  if  you'll  only  help  to  place 
me  somewhere  within  his  reach  and  out  of  theirs, 
from  whose  intrusion  he  escapes,  my  life  upon 
it  I  v/ill  lure  him  back. 

A  confidence  so  strongly  vouched  seemed  to 
have  due  effect  upon  the  good  man,  whose  ten- 
der feelings  for  his  niece  had  given  him  such 
alarm ;  his  countenance  cleared  up,  and  having 
ruminated  a  while  upon  the  case,  he  took  a  more 
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placid  tone,  and  said — Well,  niece,  I  have  turn- 
ed it  over  in  my  thoughts,  and  do  agree  with 
you,  that  'twill  be  better  for  you  to  remove  from 
hence,  especially  as  the  Lady  Crowbery  is  ex- 
pected, with  whom  you  have  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance, and  therefore  the  best  plea  in  the 
world  for  civilly  stepping  out  of  the  way  from  a 
family-meeting  of  so  interesting  and  melancholy 
a  sort.  I,  who  have  not  the  same  excuse,  will 
remain  where  I  am,  and  you  shall  have  my  par- 
sonage-house to  yourself  in  the  meanwhile ; 
there  are  servants  in  it,  and  all  things  ready  to 
receive  you.  You  know,  my  dear,  how  greatly 
it  concerns  me  to  avoid  any  chance  of  a  misun-. 
derstanding  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger, 
therefore  you  must  be  content  to  let  me  state 
matters  to  him  in  such  a  light  as  may  make  a 
merit  of  your  going ;  and  this  corresponds  not 
only  with  my  regard  to  him,  but  also  with  my 
views  as  to  myself,  for  I  am  not  out  of  hope, 
through  his  interest  with  the  Lady  Patroness, 
to  obtain  the  nomination  to  Ratcliffe's  valuable 
living,  which  is  yet  undisposed  of. 

I  know  nothing  about  that,  replied  Fanny, 
with  a  careless  air  ;  but  if  I  can  have  the  par- 
sonage to  myself,  with  no  jealous  miss  to  over- 
look me,  I  desire  nothing  more :  I  will  be  an- 
swerable for  all  the  rest. 

It  shall  be  so  then,  said  this  compliant  uncle  ; 
the  house  shall  be  your  own  ;  and  may  success 
attend  your  laudable  and  virtuous  endeavours ! 
for  in  truth,  my  dear,  if  I  was  not  fully  persua- 
ded, that  this  worthy  young  man  would  make 
you  an  excellent  husband,  especially  since  this 
unexpected  good  fortune  has  fallen  upon  him,  I 
would  be  the  last  man  living  to  do  what  I  do 
for  the  promotion  of  the  match.  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  young  people,  and  make  all  the  allow- 
ances in  reason  for  those  pardonable  weaknesses 
that  proceed  from  mutual  fondness  for  each 
other.  I  have  felt  the  force  of  love  myself  in 
former  days,  and  remember  what  it  was ;  I  am 
therefore  doubly  urged  to  be  active  in  your 
cause,  both  from  zeal  to  forward  your  wishes, 
and  real  approbation  of  the  object  they  point  at. 
With  this  view  it  strikes  me  as  a  proper  mea- 
sure to  step  over  to  Crowbery  to-morrow,  where 
I  can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  our  young  friend 
the  heir,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  can  impart 
any  message  or  letter  you  may  wish  to  send,  I 
can  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  paying 
my  respects  to  Lady  Crowbery,  and  attending 
her  upon  her  way  to  Manstock-house,  if  that 
is  found  acceptable. 

I  approve  of  the  proposal  much,  replied  the 
lady,  and  will  write  to  Henry  ;  if  he  remains 
an  hour  at  Crowbery,  after  he  has  received  my 
letter,  he  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for. 

These  measures  being  so  agreed,  Mr  Clay- 
pole's  next  business  was  to  seek  his  friend  Sir 
Roger,  whom  he  very  opportunely  met,  taking 
a  solitary  walk  in  the  grove.  Claypole's  thoughts 
were  ready  arranged,  and  it  was  without  diffU 


culty  he  found  words  for  them,  and  proper  ad- 
dress to  make  his  proposal  of  removing  Fanny 
acceptable  to  his  friend  Sir  Roger ;  nay,  he  was 
so  explicit  in  stating  particulars,  and  so  little 
sparing  of  his  niece's  reputation,  in  the  account 
he  gave  of  her  nightly  interview  with  our  hero 
in  the  gallery,  that  the  worthy  Baronet  drew 
exactly  those  conclusions  which  Claypole  wish- 
ed to  lead  him  to,  saw  and  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  removing  Fanny  out  of  the  house, 
and  expressed  himself  much  indebted  to  his  can- 
did friend  for  the  delicacy  of  the  measure.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  not  wanting  in  all  due  sen- 
sibility on  behalf  of  that  friend,  and  just  re- 
sentment against  Henry  for  his  share  in  the 
transaction.  If  he  did  not  inveigh  against  him 
quite  so  bitterly  on  this  occasion,  as  his  conduct 
might  seem  to  merit,  it  was  because  he  did  not 
see  it  in  the  light  of  an  absolute  seduction,  ha- 
ving been  a  witness  to  Fanny's  flippant  beha- 
viour towards  our  hero,  and  being  conscious, 
moreover,  that  he  had  something  to  accuse  him- 
self of  for  the  conversation  he  had  held  with 
Henry  in  the  chaise,  which  possibly  might  have 
inspired  him  with  the  first  idea  of  assailing  a 
virtue,  that,  according  to  his  own  report  of  it, 
had  no  right  to  be  greatly  respected,  much  less 
to  be  considered  as  absolutely  impregnable. 

These  reflections,  which  in  some  degree 
caused  his  anger  to  abate,  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  from  considering  Henry's  conduct  in 
its  true  light,  and  resenting  it  as  a  breach  of 
that  decorum,  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  young  man  admitted  into  his  family  un- 
der such  circumstances.  He  still  found  himself 
called  upon,  by  all  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  to  co-operate  in  every  measure  that 
Claypole  could  propose  for  obtaining  reparation 
for  the  indignity ;  and  when  he  understood  that 
marriage  was  the  point  in  view,  he  declared 
himself  determined  to  enforce  justice,  if  it  be- 
came necessary,  by  resorting  to  his  niece  Lady 
Crowbery,  and  employing  her  authority  over 
Henry,  in  aid  of  his  own,  for  that  purpose. 
This  Mr  Claypole  begged  might  be  suspended 
for  a  while,  and  at  the  same  time  took  occasion 
to  open  his  scheme  of  going  over  to  Crowbery 
the  next  morning,  in  search  of  the  young  man. 

And  so  you  shall,  cried  the  good  man,  and 
my  chaise  shall  be  at  your  service,  with  every- 
thing else  that  you  can  say  on  my  part,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  sense  I  entertain  of  his  con- 
duct, and  to  further  your  appeal  for  justice  to 
your  niece.  If  he  has  still  the  hardiness  to 
withstand  you,  and  shall  attempt  to  run  out  to 
sea  with  my  nephew  Cary,  I  warrant  I  have  that 
influence  with  Jack  as  will  not  suffer  him  to  es- 
cape us  by  that  channel  at  least. 

I  don't  pretend  to  justify  my  niece  in  all  par- 
ticulars, said  Claypole ;  but  a  lady's  honour  is 
not  to  be  sported  with,  and  he  has  certainly 
made  her  a  firm  promise  of  marriage  ;  but  then, 
I  must  observe,  it  was  a  promise  made  upon  the 
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spur  of  passion,  and  (which  is  more  alarming) 
made  when  her  fortune  was  a  greater  object  to 
him  than  it  has  now  eventually  become. 

In  that  particular,  cried  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  Henry,  amongst  all  his  fail- 
ings, is  not  a  mercenary  lover ;  and  I  must  be- 
lieve that  Miss  Claypole's  fortune  is  neither 
more  nor  less  in  his  thoughts,  for  anything  that 
has  happened  to  him ;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  in  his  character,  he  is  an  honourable 
lad,  and  will  not  go  back  from  any  promise  he 
has  given.  If  Miss  Claypole  makes  a  true  re- 
port, and  he  has  passed  his  word  to  her,  I  think 
the  marriage  is  secure ;  if  it  is  not  a  case  of  ho- 
nour, but  of  choice,  I  hold  it  to  be  doubtful. 

Here  the  dialogue  ended,  and  the  friends  se- 
parated, Sir  Roger  to  prolong  his  walk,  Claypole 
to  resume  his  meditations. 


CHAP.  X. 

More  bad  Tidings  of  our  degraded  Hero, 

It  is  time  now  to  attend  upon  my  hero,  who, 
though  degraded  in  character,  is  in  train  to  be 
so  advanced  in  fortune's  favour,  that  he  has  one 
claim  at  least  upon  my  attention,  which  does 
not  pass  for  nothing  with  the  world  at  large. 

The  chaise  in  which  he  was  conveyed  with 
his  friend  Cary  from  those  once  happy  scenes, 
now  forfeited  and  forsaken,  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  he  soon  found  himself  within 
sight  of  Crowbery  Castle,  proudly  towering  over 
its  dependant  village,  which  spread  itself  along 
the  vale.  Here,  in  a  narrow  lane,  our  travellers 
were  encountered  by  a  gentleman  on  horseback^ 
who  had  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  and  was 
followed  by  a  brace  of  pointers.  The  pass  was 
so  strait  that  civility  required  the  gentlemen  in 
the  carriage  to  stop  their  drivers.  Whilst  Cary 
was  giving  these  orders,  he  discovered  the  per- 
son of  Captain  Crowbery,  and  instantly  address- 
ed him  by  his  name.  Henry  had  recognized  him 
at  the  same  instant,  and,  determined  to  let  him 
know  he  was  informed  of  his  designs,  eagerly 
cried  out, — When  you  are  at  leisure,  Captain 
Crowbery,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  word  with 
you. 

The  chaise  had  stopped  opposite  to  a  gate, 
which  led  to  a  field,  and  made  a  recess  in  the  lane, 
where  Crowbery  had  taken  post  for  the  conve- 
nience of  passing.  He  knew  the  person  of  our 
hero,  and  this  abrupt  salutation  was  answered 
by  a  demand  upon  Henry  to  explain  himself; 
this  explanation  was  immediately  given,  in  terms 
that  required  no  farther  illustration,  and  with 
a  degree  of  heat  that  Cary  vainly  attempted  to 
moderate.  Want  of  spirit  was  not  amongst 
Crowbery's  defects ;  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Captain,  to  whom  all  the  particulars  were  so 


fully  known,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for 
him,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to  have  disavow- 
ed the  plot  he  had  projected  against  the  person 
of  our  hero.  This  he  did  not  attempt ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  retorted  upon  Henry  with  expres- 
sions not  less  hostile  than  those  he  had  made 
use  of. 

,  Dismount,  cried  Henry ;  I  have  pistols  in  the 
chaise.  Immediately  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  he  was  upon  his  feet  with  the  weapons  in 
his  hand.  Crowbery  made  no  delay ;  the  word 
was  given  to  follow,  and  they  rushed  into  the 
adjoining  field  together. 

Cary  raised  his  voice  to  no  purpose,  exclaim- 
ing— Gentlemen,  you  are  too  hasty ;  this  matter 
may  be  explained ;  suffer  me  to  interpose. 

By  this  time  they  had  taken  their  distance, 
and  each  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  had  levelled 
at  his  opponent,  Crowbery  calling  out  to  fire. 
Henry  gave  fire  at  the  instant,  and  the  ball  pass- 
ed through  Crowbery's  coat,  which  was  unbut- 
toned.— You  have  missed  me,  he  cried,  and  im- 
mediately discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air.  Now 
I  am  ready,  added  he,  to  express  my  regret  for 
what  I  have  done,  if  that  will  satisfy  you ;  if 
not,  we  will  repeat  the  operation  till  the  offence 
is  cancelled.  I  would  have  made  atonement  at 
first,  but  the  honour  of  a  soldier  will  not  permit 
him  to  apologize  to  any  one,  who,  with  a  wea- 
pon in  his  hand,  calls  him  out  for  satisfaction, 
and  precludes  an  explanation. 

'Tis  enough,  cried  Cary;  your  behaviour,  Cap- 
tain Crowbery,  does  honour  to  yourself  and 
your  corps :  I  am  sure  my  friend  is  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. 

With  everything  but  myself,  replied  Henry  ; 
but  that  I  have  aimed  at  Captain  Crowbery's 
life,  without  exposing  my  own  to  the  same  dan- 
ger, is  a  painful  reflection,  that  I  shall  not  easily 
get  rid  of. 

At  this  moment  Mr  L  came  up,  and  his 

chaise  being  entangled  in  the  same  defile,  he  got 
out  upon  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  ran  with 
all  speed  to  the  place  of  action.  As  soon  as  he 
had  seen  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties 
perfectly  effected,  he  drew  Henry  aside,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  intelligence  he  had  in 
charge  from  Blachford,  of  which  the  reader  is 
already  informed. 

Henry  stood  wrapt  in  deep  attention,  ponder- 
ing upon  an  event  so  strange  and  unlooked  for, 

till  Mr  L  -,  having  clearly  detailed  the  whole 

account,  with  all  particulars  leading  to  it,  ceased 
from  speaking.  Henry  now  perceived  it  was  ex- 
pected of  him  to  reply,  and  began  by  returning 

thanks  to  Mr  L  for  the  communication  he 

had  given  him,  which,  he  observed,  was  of  a  sort 
so  extraordinary,  that,  if  he  had  received  it  from 
authority  less  respectable,  he  should  scarce  have 
given  credit  to  it,  considering  it  only  as  the  va- 
pour of  a  delirium,  to  which  no  rationality  could 
be  aflixed,  and,  of  course,  he  should  have  treated 
the  deed  as  nugatory  and  illegal.— -But  to  you, 
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sir,  added  he,  and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  who 
attest  his  capacity,  I  must  give  perfect  credit. 
Certain  it  is  that  Mr  Blachford,  in  his  dealings 
with  me,  has  something  to  repent  of ;  but  it  is 
as  certain  I  needed  not  to  be  stimulated  to  for- 
giveness by  any  other  bribe  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  giving  ease  to  the  compunctious  feelings 
of  a  dying  man,  as  you  describe  him  to  be  :  I 
shall  instantly  attend  upon  him,  according  to 
his  desire ;  and  to  the  conclusions  I  may  draw 
from  that  interview,  I  must  refer  my  final  reso- 
lution. 

This  said,  they  parted,  Mr  L  proceeding 

on  his  way  towards  Man  stock-house,  Henry  to 
the  cottage  of  his  friend  Ezekiel,  where  Captain 
Cary  set  him  down,  and  pursued  his  journey. 

It  was  still  early  morning ;  Ezekiel,  however, 
was  up  and  alone,  and  had  just  saluted  the  nos- 
trils Of  Aurora  with  his  morning  pipe.  The  smoke 
that  curled  round  his  head  did  not  prevent  him 
from  recognizing  the  face  of  his  friend ;  he  drew 
the  tube  from  his  mouth,  and  greeted  him  with 
his  usual  welcome :  he  began  immediately  upon 
the  business  of  Blachford,  in  which  Henry  gave 
him  no  interruption,  though  the  detail  was  suf- 
ficiently verbose  and  circumstantial,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  did  not  forget  to  interweave  many 
pious  calls  and  admonitions  to  a  worthy  use  of 
the  great  and  unexpected  good  fortune  that  had 
befallen  him. 

When  Henry  had  heard  him  to  an  end,  he 
made  a  very  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  obli- 
gations he  was  under  to  him  for  his  zealous  and 
kind  services.  In  this  part  of  his  discourse,  he 
expressed  himself  with  warmth  and  animation ; 
but  when  he  came  to  speak  of  his  own  immedi- 
ate interest  in  Blachford's  intended  bequest,  the 
reflections  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Man- 
stock-house  weighed  so  heavy  on  his  spirits, 
that  his  language  sunk  below  indifference.  This 
was  matter  of  surprise  to  honest  Daw,  who  knew 
not  that  his  friend  had  to  lament  a  loss,  by  the 
forfeiture  of  Isabella's  esteem,  which  no  worldly 
wealth  or  prosperity  could  compensate ;  he  was, 
therefore,  instant  with  him  not  to  put  on  an  as- 
sumed contempt  for  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
which  were  only  then  to  be  despised  when  they 
were  unworthily  employed. — Moderation,  he  ob- 
served, was  much  to  be  commended,  but  insen- 
sibility was  a  degradation  of  our  nature. — To  a 
remark  so  little  applicable  to  his  case,  Henry 
made  no  reply,  but  grasping  the  hand  of  the 
good  man,  who  was  sitting  beside  him,  and 
watching  his  countenance  at  this  moment,  he 
exclaimed — By  my  soul,  Ezekiel,  thou  hast  the 
kindest,  best,  and  worthiest  heart  in  nature,  and 
when  hard  fate  shall  separate  us,  as  soon  it  will, 
by  heavens  !  the  parting  from  you  will  make  a 
woman  of  me,  so  much  do  I  love  and  honour 
you. 

Ezekiel  stared  wildly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  drew  the  pipe  full  smoking  from  his  mouth, 
whiffed  away  what  he  had  drawn  from  it  with 


an  indignant  air,  and  dashed  it  on  the  hearth  to 
atoms. — Parting !  he  exclaimed ;  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,  I  will  never  part  from  thee  I 

Then  rising  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  stretch- 
ing himself  up  upon  his  insteps,  he  assumed  a 
posture  so  militarily  perpendicular,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursed  his  brow  into  a  frown  that 
marked  such  determined  resolution,  that  our 
hero,  gazing  with  astonishment  upon  a  figure  at 
once  so  enthusiastic  and  so  grotesque,  waited  in 
suspense  till  the  oracle  should  utter  his  definitive 
response. — Set  forward,  at  length,  cried  Ezekiel  ; 
set  forward,  I  say,  young  man,  when  thou  wilt ; 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
company thee. 

Ezekiel's  mind  was  not  made  to  embrace  more 
than  one  object  at  a  time,  if  that  was  an  interest- 
ing one ;  in  friendship,  more  especially,  his  ideas 
were  too  ardent  to  be  at  leisure  for  any  other 
subject  collaterally,  so  that  he  had  just  now  con- 
signed Blachford  and  his  legacy  to  absolute  obli- 
vion ;  neither  did  he  keep  his  offer  back  till  in- 
quiry could  be  made  of  Henry,  whither  he  was 
going,  and  why  he  was  going  at  all ;  but  having 
quitted  his  wicker  chair,  and  disposed  of  his  to- 
bacco pipe  by  shivering  it  into  fragments,  he 
strode  to  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  where  he 
seized  hold  of  his  faithful  crabstick,  and  brand- 
ishing it  with  a  gallant  air,  declared  himself 
forthwith  ready  to  begin  his  march. — Hold, 
cried  Henry,  smiling,  have  patience,  my  good 
friend ;  ours  is  no  short  trip,  and  methinks  you 
are  not  equipped  for  a  long  one. 

That's  true,  that's  true,  replied  Ezekiel;  I 
protest  to  you  my  apparel  had  escaped  me. — 
And,  indeed,  unless  an  oldblack-and-white  stuff 
night-gown,  with  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head,  and 
worn-out  shoes  cut  into  slippers  on  his  feet, 
might  be  called  the  proper  trim  of  a  traveller, 
honest  Ezekiel  was  at  this  moment  no  otherwise 
provided. 

But  you  forget,  said  Henry,  Mr  Blachford  and 
his  business. 

Ods  my  life,  quoth  Daw,  as  sure  as  can  be,  it 
had  slipt  my  memory  $  and  now  it  comes  into  my 
mind  that  I  should  have  asked  you  whither  it  is 
that  you  are  going,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
you  are  posting  away  just  when  fortune  is  drop- 
ping into  your  lap :  These,  do  you  see,  friend 
Henry,  are  very  natural  questions,  and  my  only 
wonder  is,  how  it  came  about  that  they  did  not 
occur  to  me  before. 

'Tis  all  in  good  time,  quoth  Henry,  for  if  I 
can  prevail,  you  shall  not  set  a  foot  without 
these  doors  on  my  account.  With  the  officer  who 
accompanied  me  hither  in  the  chaise,  I  am  going 
out  of  England. 

Well,  well,  resumed  the  good  man,  if  thou  art 
going  in  a  good  cause,  were  it  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe,  I'll  not  flinch  from  my  word.  Dost 
think  because  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  I  am  there- 
fore not  a  man  of  spirit  ?  But  whither  art 
thou  bound  ?  Is  it  to  fight  the  enemies  of  our 
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country  >  Be  it  sp !  The  danger  thou  canst  face, 
I  shall  not  fly  from.  . . 

I  know  I  may  depend  upon  your  secrecy,  said 
Henry,  therefore  I  shall  not  disguise  from  you 
my  intentions:  Lady  Crowbery  is  ordered  to 

LlAnd  dost'thou  think  of  going  with  her  ?  cried 
Ezekiel.  „    „  ,  ...  ^  , 

Not  so,  replied  Henry,  for  I  shall  take  my 
passage  by  another  conveyance. 

Here  the  preacher  shook  his  head,  which 
being  noticed  by  our  hero— Banish  all  these  hor- 
rid notions,  he  cried;  banish  them  for  ever! 
Let  it  not  enter  into  your  heart  to  conceive  that 
my  motives  are  not  pious,  and  my  duties  sacred. 
You  would  have  followed  me  to  prison,  being  a 
stranger  to  you  and  a  culprit ;  she  is  a  guiltless 
sufferer,  my  friend  and  benefactress ;  shall  I  do 
less  for  her,  and  be  a  monster  of  ingratitude  ?; 

Thou  shalt  not,  quoth  honest  Daw ;  it  grati- 
tude be  thy  motive  :  I  will  travel  with  a  grate., 
ful  man  to  the  world's  utmost  limit,  nay  beyond 
it,  for  I  pronounce  that  gratitude  is  a  lovely  vir- 
tue. It  is— it  is— but  I  have  now  no  time  to  tell 
thee  what  it  is ;  I  will  speak  more  fully  of  it  on 
another  occasion.  But  hark  thee,  friend  of  mine, 
thou  must  also  be  regardful  of  thine  interests  m 
this  Blachford :  he  is  a  dying  man,  and  should  st 
thou  not  be  present  when  he  breathes  his  last, 
the  harpies  may  lay  hold  of  his  effects,  and  thou 
mayst  be  defrauded  of  some  part  at  least  of  that 
property  which  is  lawfully  to  devolve  to  thee. 

Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  replied 
Henry,  I  shall  not  put  interest  in  the  balance 
against  conscience.  I  must  perform  my  duty  to 
Lady  Crowbery;  and  if  you  will  remain  here, 
and  act  on  my  behalf  upon  the  spot,  all  will  be 
well ;  and,  in  fact,  my  friend,  as  you  have  been 
the  moving  cause  of  all  this  unlooked-for  good 
fortune,  I  have  a  claim  upon  your  kind  offices 
for  completing  what  you  have  begun.  > 

Very  well,  replied  Daw,  we  shall  see  what  is 
to  be  done  after  you  have  visited  the  sick  man ; 
in  the  meantime  I  will  go  and  apparel  myselt 
for  the  day. 


CHAP.  XI. 

A  Death-led  Dialogue,  in  which  some  Readers 
will  think  there  is  much  Folly,  others  much 
Honour,  on  the  part  of  our  Hero. 

Whilst  Ezekiel  Daw  was  ascending  to  his 
cock-loft,  and  before  Henry  had  set  out  upon 
his  visit  to  Blachford,  Doctor  Zachary  Cawdle, 
returning  from  his  patient  at  the  next  door,  en- 
tered the  cottage.  As  soon  as  he  espied  our  hero 
— Welcome,  welcome,  he  exclaimed,  thou  child 
of  good  fortune ;  sure  the  skies  rain  gold  for 
you ;  here's  a  chance,  and  a  change !  Marry,  the 
times  are  strangely  altered,  Henry,  since  you 


and  I  first  met.  Why  this  Justice  of  ours  is  in- 
deed a  justice  at  last,  and  honest  Ezekiel  the 
preacher  has  once  in  his  life  preached  to  some 
purpose ;  I  have  only  made  a  hole  in  the  head 
of  my  patient,  he  has  opened  his  heart.  And  so 
you  are  now  the  Squire  of  Crowbery,  heir  to 
his  whole  fortune,  a  few  legacies  excepted,  one 
of  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret— a  small 
bequest  to  Susan  May,  to  balance  old  accompts. 
But  what  gratifies  me  above  all  is,  that  he  has 
entirely  cut  this  good-for-nothing  peer  out  of  bis 
will,  who  stood  heir  to  his  whole  property  be- 
fore this  blow  upon  his  skull  brought  my  patient 
to  a  better  recollection.  Death  and  Ezekiel  to- 
gether have  wrought  a  wonderful  reformation. 

When  Zachary  had  rambled  on  in  this  strain 
for  some  time,  Henry,  who  had  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  demand- 
ed if  it  was  now  a  proper  time  for  him  to  pay  his 
visit  to  Mr  Blachford  ?— Zachary  replied,  that 
he  had  just  then  been  dressing  his  wound,  and 
would  recommend  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
before  he  presented  himself  for  admission. 

Sit  clown  then,  cried  Henry,  if  you  please,  and 
satisfy  my  anxious  curiosity  on  a  subject  infi- 
nitely more  interesting  to  me,  than  all  my  expec- 
tations from  Mr  Blachford,  had  he  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  to  bestow.— He  then  began  a  course 
of  inquiries  relative  to  his  mother,  which,  with 
Zachary 's  circumstantial  answers,  and  certain 
occasional  digressions,  into  which  his  profes- 
sional vanity  betrayed  him,  held  on  the  conver- 
sation till  it  was  time  for  him  to  repair  to  Blach- 
ford. He  had,  however,  in  the  course  of  this 
conversation,  commissioned  Zachary  to  report 
to  his  mother  everything  that  he  wished  her  to 
be  informed  of,  respecting  the  time  he  should 
pass  in  attendance  upon  Blachford,  and  the  re- 
solution he  had  taken  of  repairing  to  Lisbon,  in 
the  hope  of  paying  his  duty  to  her  there :  He 
was  very  particular  in  guarding  against  mis- 
takes, and  repeated  his  instructions  so  frequent- 
ly, and  with  such  precision,  that  Zachary,  who 
did  not  just  then  call  to  mind  all  the  reasons  for 
his  caution,  began  to  feel  offended  at  his  man- 
ner, and  asked  him,  if  he  could  not  trust  his 
memory  for  conveying  a  simple  message  ? 

I  should  have  thought  so,  replied  Henry,  if 
you  had  not,  most  unfortunately  for  me,  let  it 
fail  you  in  the  matter  of  the  little  packet,  which 
you  was  to  deliver  to  me  from  my  mother.— He 
then  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  the  import- 
ance of  that  paper,  the  opportunity  he  had  lost 
by  not  possessing  it  in  time,  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  had  nearly  ensued  upon  his  al- 
tercation with  the  person  it  alluded  to.— Zachary 
heard  all  this  with  astonishment,  and,  atter  be- 
stowing upon  himself  a  very  plentiful  propor- 
tion of  blockheads  and  boobies,  promised  that 
he  would  spare  no  pains  to  atone  for  his  mis- 
take, by  inquiring  out  Mr  Delapoer,  when  he 
should  arrive  in  London  with  Lady  Crowbery  ; 
and  he  despaired  not  but  intelligence  could  there 
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be  obtained  of  him,  if  he  was  actually  in  Eng- 
land, as  Xady  Crowbery  supposed,  of  which, 
however,  he  declared,  for  his  part,  he  took  leave 
to  doubt.  And  now  the  time  being  come  when 
the  Doctor  judged  his  patient  might  be  accessi- 
ble, he  asked  Henry  if  he  had  set  his  thoughts 
in  order  for  an  interview ;  and  being  answered 
that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  when  Henry,  recollecting  himself 
on  a  sudden,  stopped,  and  taking  him  by  the 
button,  said,  One  word  more,  if  you  please,  be- 
fore we  part :  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  le- 
gacy bequeathed  to  Susan  May,  and  that  it  was 
to  balance  old  accompts  :  I  pr'ythee,  my  good 
friend,  tell  me,  if  it  is  no  inviolable  secret,  what 
those  old  accompts  are  which  Blachford  has  to 
balance  ? 

Humph  !  quoth  the  accoucheur,  it  was  an  ac- 
compt  of  about  nine  months  standing,  and  such 
a  one  as  sometimes  falls  into  my  hands  to  audit : 
if  you  can  guess  at  it  you  may,  but  we  reveal  no 
secrets  of  this  sort ;  'tis  agains't  the  free-masonry 
of  our  order. 

_  Well  then,  said  Henry,  I  know  it,  but  you 
did  not  tell  me.  Blachford,  we  will  suppose,  se- 
duced Susan  May,  and  had  a  child  by  her  :  is 
it  not  so  ? 

I  must  confess,  replied  the  Doctor,  there  is  as 
fine  a  boy  now  alive,  of  somebody's  producing, 
as  ever  I  ushered  into  the  world,  yourself  not 
excepted,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  his  wor- 
ship has  the  honour  of  being  the  father  of  it ; 
'tis  but  right,  therefore,  you  see,  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  maintenance,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  to  the  exact  amount 
of  forty  pounds  a-year,  charged  upon  the  estate, 
which  I  dare  say  vou  will  not  think  unreason- 
able. 

Here  Zachary  made  a  pause ;  but  Henry  re- 
maining silent,"  he  proceeded— You  will  "hear 
this  from  Blachford  himself,  in  which  case  I 
shall  be  acquitted  of  the  secret ;  but,  as  we  have 
kept  it  close  hitherto,  I  am  persuaded  vou  will 
not  let  it  get  out,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor 
girl  in  her  place,  for  I  think  she  will  hardly  be 
so  foolish  as  to  throw  that  up  voluntarilv  on"  ac- 
count of  this  legacy. 

Henry  asked  if  this  was  all  Blachford  had 
done  for  the  mother  and  child  ?— Zachary  assured 
him,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  there 
was  no  other  incumbrance  on  their  account ;  it 
was  a  case  of  conscience,  he  observed,  and  though 
he  believed  they  had  been  upon  no  terms  of  in- 
timacy for  some  time  past,  yet,  for  his  own  part, 
he  should  have  given  very  little  credit  to  Blach- 
ford's  reformation,  if  he  had  gone  out  of  the 
world,  and  taken  no  notice  of  a  poor  girl,  whom 
he  had  reason  to  suspect  was  trepanned  into  the 
scrape  by  very  unfair  practices ;  and  thousrh, 
perhaps,  she  was  somewhat  of  the  wildest  after- 
wards, as  Henrv  himself  probably  could  wit- 
ness, yet  whom  had  she  to  thank  for  it  but  her 
seducer  ? 


'Tis  enough,  cried  Henry ;  I  am  ready  to  at- 
tend you  to  Mr  Blachford's. 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes  in  a  lower  room, 
whilst  the  Doctor  went  up  stairs  to  announce 
his  arrival,  our  hero  was  admitted  to  the  sick 
man's  chamber:  he  was  lying  on  his  couch, 
supported  by  pillows,  and  upon  Henry's  enter- 
ing, Zachary  and  the  nurse  retired.  One  small 
ray  of  light  was  let  into  the  room,  which  served 
to  guide  the  steps  of  our  hero  through  the  gloom, 
who  had  been  desired  to  tread  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  to  speak  low,  as  the  least  jar  was  in- 
tolerable to  the  aching  brain  of  the  wounded 
man.^  A  chair  was  placed  close  to  the  couch,  at 
the  right  hand  of  Blachford,  who  made  a  sign 
to  his  visitor  to  seat  himself  in  it.  This  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  treading  lightly,  and  with  care, 
as  he  moved  towards  it. 

A  silence  for  some  time  was  observed  by  both 
parties,  Blachford  holding  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes  the  whilst.  At  last,  speaking  in  a  feeble 
tone,  he  said,  I  am  afraid  and  ashamed  to  look 
upon  you ;  I  fear  it  is  not  possible  you  can  for- 
give me,  and,  if  you  could,  how  can  I  hope  

Here  something  seemed  to  choke  his  speech,  and 
he  broke  off. 

Henry  waited  a  while  in  compassionate  atten- 
tion, but  finding  him  relapsing  into  his  former 
debility,  with  his  handkerchief  again  held  to  his 
eyes,  he  thought  it  time  to  speak,  and  address- 
ed him  as  follows  : — Mr  Blachford,  I  do  beseech 
you  to  believe,  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  is  not  dictated  by  any  interested  motives, 
but  springs  freely  and  voluntarily  from  my  heart, 
influenced  only  by  an  unfeigned  commiseration 
for  the  state  in  which  I  find  yon,  and  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  sincerity  of  your  contrition.  For 
whatever  you  have  done  or  meditated  against 
me,  I  do  most  entirely,  and  from  my  soul,  for- 
give you. 

You  are  infinitely  kind  and  compassionate, 
said  Blachford,  faintly ;  but  I  have  been  the 
cruellest  of  monsters  towards  you,  not  only  in 
the  dark  business  that  has  brought  me  to  this 
condition,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  trial,  where 
I  would  fain  have  suppressed  the  evidence  that 
so  clearly  acquitted  you.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it 
was  I  who  set  Lord  Crowbery  upon  you  ;  I  was 
the  tale-bearer  from  that  wretched  woman  Mrs 
Cawdle,  that  made  him  furious  against  you  and 
this  unhappy  lady,  who,  I  dare  say,  was  falsely 
slandered  and  unjustly  persecuted  through  my 
means ;  I  have  all  her  sufferings  on  my  consci- 
ence ;  I  am  weighed  down  by  offences.  Alas  ! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  and  what  atonement 
can  I  now  make  to  you  in  the  first  place  ?  what 
to  that  injured  lady,  whose  health,  fame,  hap- 
piness, have  been  sacrificed  to  my  malice  ?  for 
it  was  the  very  demons  of  malice,  envy,  and 
jealousy,  that  possessed  me  against  you,  and 
through  you  against  her.  All  that  I  "can  do  is 
all  too  little ;  yet  what  I  can  I  have  done,  I 
know  I  can  expect  no  mercy  from  Heaven,  if  I 
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do  not  strive  to  repair  the  wrongs  I  have  done 
upon  earth.  Justice  demands  that  I  should  do 
my  best  to  make  that  life  happy  which  I  have 
attempted  to  destroy :  Heaven  grant  that  my 
endeavours  may  succeed  !  Poverty,  at  least,  you 
need  no  longer  dread;  by  this  deed  you  are  heir 
to  all  I  am  possessed  of,  and  be  assured,  most 
excellent  young  man,  that  if  conscience  did  not 
force  me  to  the  act,  choice  and  opinion  in  your 
favour  would  now  lead  me  to  it  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily, for  I  am  confident  you  deserve  it,  and 
long,  long  may  you  enjoy  it ! 

If  I  am  to  receive  this,  said  Henry,  (taking 
the  will  that  Blachford  tendered  to  him,)  as  an 
act  of  justice  and  atonement,  which  your  con- 
science impels  you  to  discharge,  I  certainly  shall 
not  oppose  myself  to  your  will  and  pleasure  ; 
but  before  I  acquiesce  in  a  deed  that  accumu- 
lates all  your  atonement  upon  me  alone,  I  should 
know,  and  be  convinced,  there  are  no  other  in- 
jured persons  who  have  better  claims  upon  it  ; 
nay,  give  me  leave  to  say,  who  have  any  claims. 
You  well  observed  just  now,  that  you  could  ex- 
pect no  mercy  from  Heaven,  if  you  did  not 
strive  to  repair  the  wrongs  you  have  done  upon 
earth  ;  it  was  a  becoming  sentiment,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  repeat  it  nearly,  if  not  correctly,  in  your 
own  words ;  suffer  me,  therefore,  I  conjure  you, 
by  your  hope  in  Heaven,  to  put  it  closely  to 
your  conscience,  whether  you  have  repaired  all 
wrongs  committed  against  others  as  fully  and 
sufficiently  as  you  have  those  committed  against 
me  ?  . 

The  sick  man  paused,  as  one  employed  m  re- 
collection ;  at  last  he  said,  he  thought  he  could 
reply  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  he  had  made 
proportionable  restitution  to  all  claimants  on 
the  score  of  injuries— One  of  that  description, 
said  he,  you  will  find  remembered  in  my  will ; 
an  acquaintance  of  your  own,  Susan  May  by 
name  ;  I  have  burthened  you  with  a  provision 
of  forty  pounds  a-year  for  her  life. 

And  why  have  you  so  done  ?  said  Henry. 
Because— because,  replied  Blachford,  I  have 
extorted  favours  from  her  she  did  not  voluntarily 
grant,  and  thereby  encumbered  her  with  diffi- 
culties and  expenses  which  this  annuity  will 
amply  satisfy.    Ah !  my  dear  sir !  added  he, 
this  was  the  severest  tug  of  all  I  had  to  struggle 
with  ;  for  that  girl  has  been  the  cruel  cause  of 
all  my  misery.    I  was  infatuated  with  her 
charms ;  I  doated  upon  her  to  distraction ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  set  her  eyes  on  you,  she  turned 
them  from  me  with  loathing  and  abhorrence. 
This  was  horror  to  my  heart ;  this  it  was  that 
made  me  furious  to  revenge  myself  on  you ; 
'twas  jealousy,  outrageous  jealousy,  that  inspi- 
red me  to  attempt  your  life ;  judge,  therefore, 
what  I  had  to  combat,  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  to  make  atonement  to  one,  whom  in  rea- 
son I  regarded  as  rather  bound  to  atone  to  me, 
for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  that  have  embit- 


tered my  sad  cup,  and  brought  me  to  this  la- 
mentable state  of  body  and  of  mind. 

You  have  an  infant  son  by  her,  said  Henry. 
You  know  it  then,  it  seems?  replied  the  sick 
man.  I  have  a  son  by  her ;  at  least  I  think  he 
is  my  son ;  and  in  that  persuasion  nature  had  its 
share  of  influence  for  softening  my  resentment, 
and  inducing  me  to  make  provision  for  a  help- 
less innocent. 

What  must  that  nature  be,  cried  Henry, 
which  does  not  feel  this  influence?  But  you 
have  used  the  word  resentment ;  I  pray  you,  sir, 
inform  me  rightly  of  your  cause  of  resentment 
against  this  young  woman ;  did  she  seduce  you, 
or  you  her  ? 

You  know  her  well,  I  dare  say,  sir,  said 
Blachford ;  you  must  have  had  possession  of 
her  frequently. 

Never,  I  take  Heaven  to  witness ;  never,  by 
all  that's  sacred !  exclaimed  Henry,  elevating  his 
voice  rather  above  the  pitch  proper  for  his  si- 
tuation. 

You  astonish  me,  said  the  other ;  may  I  in- 
deed believe  you  ? 

As  confidently  as  you  believe  in  Heaven.  She 
is  innocent  for  me  ;  I  should  be  happy  for  your 
conscience  sake  could  you  say  as  much  with  the 
same  truth  ;  for  yet  you  have  not  answered  to 
the  question  of  seduction,  on  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  whole  of  your  responsibility  must 
turn,  and  by  that  you  ought  to  measure  and 
proportion  your  atonement. 

Then  I  will  answer  you,  returned  Blachford, 
sighing,  and  discharge  my  troubled  conscience 
by  confession  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Seduc- 
tion base  as  hell  was  practised  by  my  agent  to 
submit  her  to  my  desires ;  my  housekeeper,  a 
woman  corrupted  to  my  purposes,  invited  this 
girl,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  lovely  as  an 
angel,  to  her  room  in  my  house ;  there  she  ca- 
ressed her,  treated  her  with  dainties,  such  as 
she,  poor  thing,  had  never  tasted;  gave  her  rich 
cordials,  persuading  her  of  their  harmless  qua- 
lity, and  so,  in  fine,  intoxicated  her  by  sur- 
prise. That  moment  was  her  ruin  ;  devil  as  I 
was,  in  that  state  of  insensibility  I  accomplished 
my  vile  purpose.    The  intoxication  passed  off, 
and  the  recovery  of  her  senses  disclosed  the  in- 
jury she  had  suffered :  her  agonies  were  strong, 
and  her  reproaches  vehement ;  but  soothings, 
presents,  promises,  were  lavishly  bestowed,  and 
in  conclusion  took  effect:  she  was  poor,  and  vain 
of  her  fair  person  ;  I  was  not  wanting  to  profit 
of  that  vanity,  and  I  gave  her  means  to  deck 
herself  out  in  a  style  that  put  down  all  her  ri- 
vals in  the  village.    The  good  dame,  her  mo- 
ther, it  is  true,  was  alarmed  ;  but  I  took  means 
to  lull  her  suspicions,  and  she  lived  rent-free  m 
her  cottage.    I  don't  say  she  accommodated  me 
in  my  intrigue,  but  she  was  credulous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  my  professions,  jointly  with  my  fa- 
vours, blinded  her  effectually.  Susan  recovered 
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her  spirits,  and  I,  by  a  collusion  with  that  sorry 
jade,  whom  honest  Cawdle  is  condemned  to  call 
wife,  put  Susan  into  her  service,  removing  her 
from  under  the  eye  of  her  mother  and  that  wor- 
thy soul  Ezekiel  Daw,  who  lived  with  her. 
Here  I  had  free  access ;  but  dearly  paid  by  oc- 
casional civilities  to  that  disgustful  sot  her  mis- 
tress. At  nine  months'  end  from  my  first  know- 
ledge of  her  she  bore  this  boy ;  Zachary  brought 
him  into  the  world,  and  the  affair  was  secretly 
so  managed  as  to  create  no  suspicion,  even  in  her 
mother.  It  is  a  lovely  boy,  and  I  put  him  out 
to  nurse,  providing  for  his  maintenance,  and 
frequently  visiting  him.  Here,  then,  you  have 
my  full  confession :  let  Susan  therefore  enjoy 
her  annuity,  which  I  can  well  believe  you  think 
she  fully  deserves  ;  and  suffer  me  to  hope  you 
will  protect  and  be  a  father  to  my  helpless 
child. 

Hear  me !  cried  Henry,  and  let  me  implore 
you  to  have  regard  for  your  departing  soul :  I 
am  myself,  like  your  poor  innocent,  a  son  of  na- 
ture, born  out  of  marriage,  thrown  upon  the 
world  without  inheritance,  and  unacknowledg- 
ed by  the  laws  of  man ;  yet  I  have  found  a 
friend  that  leaves  me  nothing  to  regret,  when  I 
decline  your  bounty,  which  here  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, calling  my  God  to  witness,  I  peremptorily 
renounce  in  favour  of  your  son.  Bequeath  not 
your  own  child  to  a  stranger ;  make  not  me 
your  intermediate  instrument  of  justice;  but 
plead  your  own  atonement  at  the  throne  of 
Mercy,  and  delay  not  for  a  moment  to  mitigate 


the  wrath  of  that  just  Judge,  who  will  not  spare 
the  parent  that  abandons  his  own  offspring. 

Oh  horrible!  cried  Blachford ;  you  tear  my 
heart  asunder. 

■  Not  so,  Henry  answered,  lowering  his  voice ; 
I'll  heal  it,  soften  it,  comfort  it.  You  shall  live 
happily,  or  die  in  peace  ;  and  never  will  I  quit 
this  place  till  you  consent  to  what  I  ask.  'Tis 
for  your  sake  I  intercede ;  it  is  to  awaken  na- 
ture in  your  heart,  and  reconcile  you  to  your 
God,  that  I  thus  earnestly  conjure  you  to  strike 
out  my  name  from  this  mistaken  paper,  and 
adopt  your  son. 

Mysterious,  wonderful  young  man !  cried 
Blachford:  I  do  not  know  your  name;  the 
blanks  are  left  for  you  to  fill. 

Then  fill  them  with  the  name  that  naturally 
should  fill  them.  Send  for  your  infant  and  his 
mother ;  I'll  be  your  messenger.  Enjoy  the 
gratifying  sight  of  those  whom  you  make  happy, 
and  let  me  be,  not  your  heir,  but  the  executor  of 
your  will,  and  the  guardian  of  your  son :  then 
I  will  call  you  just ;  then  and  only  then  will  I 
honour  your  memory,  and  record  you  as  my 
friend  and  benefactor. 

Do  with  me  as  you  will,  cried  Blachford  ; 
your  generosity  overcomes  me;  I  sicken  and 
am  faint ;  language  fails  me ;  I  commit  myself 
to  your  disposal. 

Our  hero  said  no  more ;  his  suit  was  grant- 
ed ;  joy  swelled  his  benevolent  heart ;  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  cast  a  look  of  pity  on  the  dying 
man,  and  departed. 


BOOK  THE  SEVENTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

An  humble  Apology  for  Authors  in  general,  with 
some  modest  Hints  at  their  peculiar  Useful- 
ness. 

I  hope  the  candid  reader  now  and  then  calls 
to  mind  how  much  more  nimbly  he  travels  over 
these  pages,  than  the  writer  of  them  did.  When 
our  dulness  is  complained  of,  it  would  be  but 
charity  in  him  to  reflect  how  much  pains  that 
same  dulness  has  cost  us ;  more,  he  may  be  as- 
sured, than  our  brighter  intervals,  where  we 
sprung  nimbly  forward  with  an  easy  weight, 
instead  of  toiling  like  a  carrier's  horse,  whose 
slow  and  heavy  pace  argues  the  load  he  draws, 


and  the  labour  he  endures :  Alas  for  us  poor 
novelists,  if  there  were  no  mercy  for  dull  authors, 
and  our  countrymen,  like  the  barbarous  Libeth- 
rians  of  old,  should  take  it  into  their  minds  to 
banish  music  and  the  muses  out  of  the  land, 
and  murder  every  Orpheus  that  did  not  fiddle 
to  their  taste  !  They  should  consider,  that  the 
man  who  makes  a  book,  makes  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  furniture ;  and  if  they  will  but  consign 
us  to  a  quiet  station  on  a  shelf,  and  give  us 
wherewithal  to  cover  us  in  a  decent  trim,  the 
worst  amongst  us  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  file, 
and  stop  a  gap  in  the  ranks. 

'Tis  hard  indeed  to  toil,  as  we  sometimes  do, 
to  our  own  loss  and  disappointment ;  to  sweat 
in  the  field  of  fame,  merely  to  reap  a  harvest  of 
chaff,  and  pile  up  reams  of  paper  for  the  worm 
to  dine  upon.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  rack  our 
brains  for  nothing,  run  our  jaded  fancies  to  a 
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stand-still,  and  then  lie  down  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  race,  a  carcase  for  the  critics.  And  what 
is  our  crime  all  the  while  ?  A  mere  mistake  be- 
tween our  readers  and  ourselves,  occasioned  by 
a  small  miscalculation  of  our  capacities  and  their 
candour  :  all  which  would  be  avoided,  if,  hap- 
pily for  us,  they  had  not  the  wit  to  find  out  our 
blunders,  or,  happily  for  them,  had  all  that  good- 
nature for  us,  that  we  generously  exercise  to- 
wards ourselves.  If  once  they  could  bring  their 
tempers  to  this  charming  complacency,  they 
might  depend  upon  having  books  in  plenty; 
authors  would  multiply  like  polypusses,  and  the 
press  would  be  the  happiest  mother  m  the  king- 
dom. ,  ' 

How  many  worthy  gentlemen  are  there  m 
this  blessed  island  of  ours,  who  have  so  much 
time  upon  their  hands,  that  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  ?  I  am  aware  how  large  and 
respectable  a  portion  of  this  enlightened  nation 
centre  their  delights  in  the  chase,  and  draw  an 
elegant  resource  from  the  sagacity  of  the  hound, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  horse :  but  they  cannot 
always  be  on  the  saddle ;  the  elements  they  can- 
not command ;  and  frost  and  snow  will  lock 
them  up  within  their  castle  walls :  there  it  is 
possible  that  solitude  may  surprise  them,  and 
dismiss  them  for  a  time  to  the  solace  of  their 
own  lucubrations ;  now,  with  all  possible  re- 
spect for  these  resources,  I  should  think  it  may 
sometimes  be  worth  their  while  to  make  expe- 
riment of  other  people's  lucubrations,  when 
they  have  worn  out  their  own,  for  those  must 
be  but  sorry  thoughts,  which  are  not  better  than 
not  thinking  at  all ;  and  the  least  they  can  gain 
by  an  author  is  a  nap. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented  a  thou- 
sand contrivances  for  innocently  disposing  of 
idle  time ;  let  us,  therefore,  who  write  books, 
have  only  the  idlers  on  our  side,  in  gratitude  for 
the  amusement  we  give  them,  and  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  be  as  splenetic  as  they  will,  we  may 
set  their  spleen  at  naught ;  the  majority  will  be 
with  us. 

If  a  querulous  infant  is  stilled  by  a  rattle,  the 
maker  of  the  rattle  has  saved  somebody's  ears 
from  pain  and  persecution  ;  grant,  therefore, 
that  a  novel  is  nothing  better  than  a  toy  for 
children  of  a  larger  growth  and  more  unruly 
age,  society  has  some  cause  to  thank  the  writer 
of  it ;  it  may  have  put  an  aching  head  to  rest ; 
it  may  have  cheered  the  debtor  in  his  prison,  or 
the  country  squire  in  a  hard  frost.  Traders  will 
cry  up  the  commodity  they  deal  in,  therefore  I 
do  not  greatly  insist  on  the  praises  which  some 
that  write  books  have  bestowed  on  book-wri- 
ting ;  but  I  do  observe,  that  great  respect  is  paid 
to  an  author  by  those  who  cannot  read  him, 
wherefore,  I  conclude,  those  who  can  read,  and 
do  not  praise  him,  are  only  silent  because  they 
want  words  to  express  their  admiration  and  gra- 
titude; whilst  those  sanguine  flatterers,  who, 


in  the  excess  of  their  respect  for  our  persons,  cry 
down  our  performances,  give  evident  proof  how 
much  higher  they  had  pitched  their  expectations 
of  what  our  talents  would  produce,  than  our  pro- 
ductions could  make  good  ;  but  though,  in  their 
zeal  for  our  reputations,  they  tell  us  how  ill  we 
write,  they  seldom  neglect  at  the  same  time  to 
shew  us  how  we  might  have  written  still  worse. 

Some  over- wise  people  have  pretended  to  dis- 
cover, that  this  altercation  between  author  and 
critic,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  plot  and  con- 
trivance to  play  into  each  other's  hands,  like 
Mountebank  and  Zany ;  but  this  is  over-acted 
sagacity,  and  an  affectation  of  finding  more  mys- 
teries in  the  art  of  authorship,  than  really  be- 
long to  it ;  for  my  part,  I  believe  it  is  a  business 
of  a  more  simple  nature,  than  most  which  can 
be  taken  up,  and  that  authors  in  general  require 
nothing  more  than  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  set 
up  with.  In  ancient  times,  the  trade  was  in  few 
hands,  and  the  work  seems  then  to  have  been 
composed  with  much  pains  and  forethought ; 
materials  were  collected  with  great  care,  and 
put  together  with  consummate  accuracy  and  at- 
tention ;  every  part  was  fitted  to  its  place,  po- 
lished to  the  heigh  th,  and  finished  to  perfection  ; 
there  were  inspectors  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
men  of  sound  judgment,  and  fully  competent  to 
the  office,  who  brought  the  work  to  a  standard 
of  rule  and  measure,  and  insisted  upon  it,  that 
every  whole  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.   Under  these  strict  regulations  the 
ancients  wrote  ;  but  now  that  practice  has  made 
us  perfect,  and  the  trade  is  got  into  so  many 
hands,  these  regulations  are  done  away,  and  so 
far  from  requiring  of  us  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  it  is  enough  if  we  can  shew  a  head  and 
a  tail ;  and  it  is  not  always  that  even  these  can 
be  made  out  with  any  tolerable  precision.  _  As 
our  authors  write  with  less  labour,  our  critics 
review  with  less  care,  and  for  every  one  fault 
that  they  mark  in  our  productions,  there  proba- 
bly might  be  found  one  hundred  that  they  over- 
look. It  is  an  idle  notion,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  therefore  they  are  in  league  and  concert  with 
the  authors  they  revise ;  for  where  could  that 
poor  fraternity  find  a  fund  to  compensate  them 
for  suffering  a  vocation,  once  so  reputable,  to 
fall  into  such  utter  disgrace  under  their  ma- 
nagement, as  to  be  no  longer  the  employ  of  a 
gentleman  ?  As  for  our  readers,  on  whom  we 
never  fail  to  bestow  the  terms  of  candid,  gentle, 
courteous,  and  others  of  the  like  soothing  cast, 
they  certainly  deserve  all  the  fair  words  we  can 
give  them ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that 
we  make  occasionally  very  great  demands  upon 
their  candour,  gentleness,  and  courtesy,  exerci- 
sing them  frequently  and  fully  with  such  trials 
as  require  those  several  endowments  in  no  small 
proportion.    The  farther  I  advance,  therefore, 
in  this  work,  the  civiller  I  will  be ;  and  to  those 
readers  who  shall  follow  me  into  this  third  vo- 
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lume,  I  may  with  justice  apply  the  epithets  of 
patient,  persevering,  faithful,  and  so  on,  with 
a  crescendo  in  my  strain,  till  the  piece  is  con- 
cluded. 

But  are  there  not  also  fastidious,  angry,  que- 
rulential  readers  ?  readers  with  full  stomachs, 
who  complain  of  being  surfeited  and  overload- 
ed with  the  story-telling  trash  of  our  circulating 
libraries  ?  It  cannot  be  altogether  denied,  but 
still  they  are  readers :  if  the  load  is  so  heavy 
upon  them  as  they  pretend  it  is,  I  will  put  them 
in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  by  reviving  the 
law  of  the  ancient  Cecertaeans,  who  obliged  their 
artists  to  hawk  about  their  several  wares,  carry- 
ing them  on  their  backs,  till  they  found  pur- 
chasers to  ease  them  of  the  burden.  Were  this 
law  put  in  force  against  authors,  few  of  us,  I 
doubt,  would  be  found  able  to  stand  under  the 
weight  of  our  own  unpurchased  works. 

But  whilst  the  public  is  contented  with  things 
as  they  are,  where  is  the  wonder  if  the  reform 
is  never  made  by  us  till  they  begin  it  in  them- 
selves ?  Let  their  taste  lead  the  fashion,  and  our 
productions  must  accord  to  it.  Whilst  the 
Cookeries  of  Hannah  Glass  outcirculate  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  authors  will  be 
found,  who  prefer  the  compilation  of  receipts  to 
that  of  records,  as  the  easier  and  more  profitable 
task  of  the  two.  If  puerilities  are  pleasing,  men 
will  write  ut  pueris  placeant. 

When  Demosthenes  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  certain  citizen  of  Athens,  who  was 
brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of  a  capital  na- 
ture, neither  the  importance  of  the  cause,  nor 
the  eloquence  of  the  pleader,  could  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  judges  who  were  sitting  on  the 
trial;  the  orator,  observing  their  levity,  on  a 
sudden  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  his  ha- 
rangue, and  addressing  himself  to  the  court, — 
"  Listen  to  me,"  he  cried,  "  ye  venerable  judges, 
for  a  few  moments,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  merry 
tale  : — A  certain  young  man,  having  occasion  to 
take  a  journey  from  this  city  of  ours  to  Mega- 
ra,  hired  an  ass  for  the  job ;  but  being  extreme- 
ly incommoded  on  the  way  by  a  scorching  sun, 
which  smote  him  with  intolerable  heat  at  noon, 
he  dismounted  from  his  beast,  and  made  free 
to  take  post  under  the  shade  of  his  carcase ;  up- 
on this,  the  ass-owner,  who  accompanied  him, 
remonstrated  with  great  vehemence,  contending 
that  his  ass  was  let  for  the  journey  simply  and 

Erecisely,  and  that  the  service  now  required  of 
im  was  extra-conditional  and  illegal ;  the  tra- 
veller, with  equal  vehemence,  maintained,  that 
he  was  warranted  in  the  use  he  made  of  him, 
and  that  having  hired  the  ass  in  substance,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  shadow  into 
the  bargain  ;  the  question  was  open  to  contro- 
versy, and  the  parties  went  to  trial  on  the  case." 
— Here  Demosthenes  ceased,  and  taking  up  his 
brief,  prepared  to  leave  the  court ;  the  judges, 
seeing  this,  called  out  to  him  to  return  and  go 


on  with  his  pleading.—"  For  shame,  ye  men  of 
Athens,"  cried  the  indignant  orator,  "  ye  can 
lend  your  ears  to  the  story  of  an  ass,  but  will 
not  bestow  your  attention  upon  a  trial  that  in- 
volves the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-citizen !" 


CHAP.  II. 

Our  Hero  undergoes  a  strict  Examination  by  a 
certain  Judge,  called  Conscience. 

As  soon  as  our  hero  had  brought  Blachford 
to  consent  to  his  disinterested  proposal,  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  securing  the  success  of 
it.  To  bring  the  infant  and  its  mother  to  an 
interview  with  the  dying  penitent,  was  his  first 
object.  The  woman,  who  had  the  child  at  nurse, 
did  not  live  above  two  miles  off,  so  that  a  mes- 
senger would  soon  fetch  her  over :  Susan,  in- 
deed, was  at  a  greater  distance,  but  the  day  yet 
served  for  bringing  her  from  Manstock ;  and 
Henry  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

"  Dear  Susan, 
"  A  business  in  which  you  are  greatly  inte- 
rested, requires  your  presence  in  this  place ;  Mr 
Blachfprd's  life  is  so  precarious,  that  not  an  hour 
is  to  be  lost :  I  recommend  it  to  you,  therefore, 
to  state  this  to  your  amiable  lady,  and,  with  her 
permission,  come  away  directly  in  the  chaise, 
that  will  attend  for  that  purpose. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Henry." 

Whilst  Henry  was  writing  this  note,  young 
Tom  Weevil,  who  had  got  notice  of  his  arrival, 
opportunely  called  upon  him,  and  no  sooner  un- 
derstood that  he  wanted  a  messenger  to  Man- 
stock-house,  than  he  zealously  tendered  his  ser- 
vices forthat  errand,  andby  Henry  wasinstructed 
to  ride  to  the  next  market  town,  which  luckily 
was  in  the  road,  and  there  put  himself  into  a  post 
chaise,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Susan  in  the 
most  speedy  and  commodious  manner. 

This  business  being  thus  adjusted,  and  ano- 
ther messenger  dispatched  for  the  nurse  and 
child,  our.  hero  returned  to  the  cottage,  and 
throwing  himself  into  Ezekiel's  wicker  cliair,  en- 
joyed for  some  minutes,  in  silent  reflection,  that 
heart-felt  satisfaction,  that  only  can  result  from 
self-approving  conscience.  As  he  meditated  on 
the  sacrifice  he  was  now  about  to  make,  he  felt 
a  momentary  gleam  of  virtuous  exultation,  which 
tempted  him  to  cry  out— O  Ratcliffe !  dear  de- 
parted friend !  thou  would'st  have  praised  me  for 
this  deed;  and  if  thy  sainted  spirit  holds  commu- 
nication with  me  still,  I  know  thou  wilt  regard  it 
as  a  pledge  of  my  obedience  to  thy  fatherly  in- 
structions.—But  what  is  this  I  boast  of?  No- 
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thino*,  compared  to  the  severer  trial  that  awaits 
me,  and  demands  an  effort  strong  indeed,  a  sa- 
crifice from  which  my  heart  shrinks  back  with 
terror  and  dismay.  Oh !  be  my  guardian  still ; 
let  thy  protecting  spirit  strengthen  my  feeble  na- 
ture, and  inspire  me  with  the  resolution  to  ful- 
fil the  fatal  promise  I  have  made,  and  pay  the 
forfeit  of  my  folly.— Married  to  Fanny  Clay- 
pole  J  All  hopes  of  happiness  for  ever  blasted, 

to  repair  her  reputation  wantonly  exposed  !— 
Hard  terms  indeed,  and  heavy  penalty  I  have 
exacted  from  myself  in  an  unguarded  moment ; 
but  the  word  is  passed,  and  I  must  honourably 
make  it  good :  and  fit  I  should,  if  that  is  the 
atonement  she  requires ;  for  what  but  chance 
prevented  the  completion  of  my  guilt  ?  The  me- 
ditation, therefore,  in  my  instance,  is  the  act  it- 
self;  and  I  am  virtually  her  debtor  to  no  less 
amount  than  for  the  loss  of  all  that  can  be  va- 
luable to  a  modest  woman.  I  know  the  plea 
that  some  would  make;  her  forwardness,  her 
fondness,  her  allurements  :  if  this  were  good  in 
any  case,  it  would  be  so  in  mine ;  but  the  ex- 
cuse is  mean  and  villainous ;  that  and  that  only 
can  be  my  acquittal,  which  acquits  me  to  my- 
self; this  cannot  serve  the  turn  ;  my  conscience 
never  will  be  quieted  by  evasions.  'Tis  true  the 
act  was  frustrated ;  what  then  ?  I  was  not  quite 
so  abandoned  as  to  sin  in  the  presence  of  a  warn- 
ing angel :  and  can  I  ever  lose  the  memory  of 
that  rebuke,  which  the  offended  purity  of  that 
angel  justly  bestowed  ?  Oh,  Isabella !  how  that 
frown  made  my  heart  sink  within  me  !  Never 
again  shall  I  have  confidence  to  look  upon  that 
lovely  face,  which  till  that  moment  ever  greeted 
me  with  smiles.  No  more  shall  that  sweet  voice 
salute  my  ears  like  music,  as  it  was  wont  to  do 
in  the  still  hour  of  evening,  when  we  walked 
together  :  those  happy  hours  are  never  to  return 
again ! 

Zachary  Cawdle  now  made  his  appearance, 
having  returned  from  his  visit  to  Lady  Crowbery. 
— I  bring  you  news,  said  he,  of  our  excellent 
lady,  that  will  please  you ;  her  disorder  seems 
abated,  and  I  flatter  myself  she  will  gain  strength 
and  spirits  to  carry  her  through  her  journey 
both  by  land  and  sea :  she  sets  out  to-morrow 
in  the  forenoon  for  Man  stock-house,  where  she 
will  repose  herself  for  that  night.  I  have  her 
express  commands  to  desire  you  will  not  fail  to 
meet  her  there. 

I  know  not  how  that  can  be,  said  Henry. 

She  is  very  anxious  it  should  be,  I  can  assure 
you,  rejoined  the  Doctor ;  and  I  believe  she  has 
very  interesting  matters  to  confer  with  you  upon, 
for  she  said  she  must  positively  see  you,  as  she 
could  not  express  all  she  had  to  say  by  letter ; 
neither  indeed  do  I  hold  it  fit  she  should  exhaust 
herself  in  writing  for  any  length  of  time.  If  it 
is  your  business  with  Mr  Blachford  that  stands 
in  the  way,  I  hope  that  maybe  dismissed  before 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  set  out  to-morrow 
from  this  place. 


Henry  asked  if  her  ladyship  had  said  any- 
thing on  that  subject. 

Not  much,  Zachary  replied ;  she  had  noticed 
it  but  slightly,  seeming  to  intimate  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  matter  of  congratulation  or  not  ; 
which,  I  confess,  he  added,  rather  puzzled  me  to 
account  for,  as  her  ladyship  cannot  fail  to  know 
that  our  neighbour  will,  in  the  vulgar  phrase, 
die  fat ;  and  let  your  expectations  be  what  they 
may,  surely  a  good  fortune  in  hand  is  a  good 
thing  at  all  events. 

Most  people  are  of  that  opinion,  said  Henry  ; 
but  her  ladyship,  perhaps,  may  think  otherwise. 

Whatever  she  thinks,  replied  Zachary,  I  dare 
say  she  will  keep  it  to  herself,  till  she  meets  you, 
and  converses  with  you  at  Manstock. 

To  this  our  hero  made  no  further  answer,  but 
turned  the  discourse,  by  inquiring  after  Mrs 
Cawdle. 

Her  health,  said  the  Doctor,  is  no  better,  her 
temper  much  worse,  and  her  enthusiasm  more 
extravagant  than  ever.  Blachford's  situation 
seems  to  trouble  her  much  ;  she  has  lived  with 
him  as  a  sinner,  and  would  now  fain  part  from 
him  like  a  saint ;  but  he  has  refused  all  her  ten- 
ders, and  has  given  his  conscience  into  Ezekiel's 
keeping :  this  mortifies  her  in  a  double  sense,  for 
she  not  only  meant  to  send  him  out  of  the  world 
in  the  true  faith,  but  had  an  eye  also  to  the  good 
things  he  has  to  leave  behind  him,  of  which  she 
had  no  objection  to  come  in  for  a  share  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  fates  !  all  that  is  otherwise  disposed 
of.  As  to  the  state  of  her  constitution,  that  is 
in  a  rapid  decline  from  bad  to  worse,  being  only 
held  together  like  a  sinking  vessel,  by  the  very 
elements  that  sap  and  undermine  it.  When  I 
take  my  leave  of  her,  as  I  shall  do  to-morrow, 
great  chance  if  ours  is  not  an  everlasting  fare- 
well. "  '. 

This  said,  Zachary  took  his  leave,  having 
many  preparations  to  make  for  his  approaching 
departure. 

Henry  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  to  his  reflec- 
tions, for  his  mind  was  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  message  he  had  received  from  Lady  Crow- 
bery. To  present  himself  once  more  at  Man- 
stock-house,  was  painful  in  the  extreme ;  to  dis- 
obey the  commands  of  a  mother  on  so  interest- 
ing a  summons,  was  an  alternative  not  to  be 
thought  of :  how  to  avoid  the  one  without  trans- 
gressing the  other,  was  a  point  of  difficulty  that 
now  engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and  as^  for  Za- 
chary's  concluding  account  of  Jemima's  melan- 
choly condition,  from  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, he  had  carried  off  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
formation. 

The  greatest  evil  of  all,  that  sunk  deepest  into 
his  mind,  was  his  engagement  to  Miss  Claypole, 
a  lady  very  little  to  his  taste,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  all  hope  that  had  respect  to  Isabella ;  a 
lady,  whom  at  his  heart  he  most  ardently  ad- 
mired and  loved.  The  disgrace  he  had  incur- 
red with  himself,  as  well  as  with  her,  in  that  fa- 
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tal  moment  of  his  weakness,  was  a  cutting  re- 
collection. Till  then,  he  had  stood  high  in  the 
Rood  opinion  of  that  excellent  young-  lady  ;  every 
hour  that  he  passed  in  Manstock-house,  whilst 
she  was  present,  made  this  more  and  more  ma- 
nifest ;  even  his  natural  humility  of  character 
could  not  overlook  it ;  he  saw  the  advances  he 
made  in  her  good  graces,  and  only  trembled  for 
her  danger,  lest  they  were  too  rapid  ;  every  look, 
every  action  that  was  directed  towards  him,  had 
an  expression  not  to  be  mistaken.  Susan's  re- 
ports confirmed  the  interest  that  he  had  esta- 
blished in  the  approving  heart  of  her  lovely  mis- 
tress, and  the  satisfaction  which  she  took  in  her 
evening  walks  with  him,  with  the  innocent  con- 
trivances she  had  to  prolong  and  to  repeat  them, 
were  flattering  indications  of  an  attachment 
forming  fast,  if  not  already  formed ;  the  greater, 
therefore,  was  his  fall  from  hopes  so  elevated  ; 
and  what  could  he  now  expect  from  purity  like 
hers,  but  absolute  dismission  and  contempt  ? 

As  for  the  measures  he  was  now  to  take  to- 
wards his  new-discovered  mother,  they  seemed 
to  offer  nothing  to  his  view  but  a  maze  of  diffi- 
culties. To  lay  open  to  her  his  embarrassments, 
and  make  a  full  confession  of  his  faults  and  mis- 
fortunes, was  a  task  his  resolution  was  not  equal 
to,  neither  did  it  seem  a  fit  subject  to  discourse 
with  her  upon  in  her  present  state  of  health  and 
spirits.  But  how  to  keep  it  from  her  was  the 
question — how  to  stop  so  many  channels  through 
which  the  disgraceful  story  might  find  its  way  to 
her,  was  a  point  not  easily  to  be  determined ;  how 
far  Miss  Manstock  might  have  spread  her  dis- 
covery, was  matter  of  uncertainty ;  her  delicacy 
would  hardly  be  brought  to  continue  the  same 
intimacy  with  Fanny  Claypole  as  before ;  and 
everything  was  to  be  dreaded  from  that  young 
lady's  flippant  style  of  talking,  who  would  na- 
turally make  public  the  engagement  she  had  en- 
tered into  with  him,  as  an  apology  essential  to 
her  own  defence.  These,  and  many  other  appre- 
hensions that  pressed  upon  his  thoughts,  were 
rendered  doubly  alarming,  when  he  took  into  his 
consideration  the  character  of  Mr  Claypole,  from 
whom  he  had  everything  to  expect  that  a  jea- 
lous, deep-projecting  spirit  could  devise;  he  saw 
to  what  extent  his  influence  over  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock  might  be  carried  ;  and  he  had  no  cause  to 
doubt  him  well  disposed  to  put  it  to  the  stretch 
for  any  object  that  he  had  at  heart.  Beset  on  all 
sides  with  such  difficulties,  and  in  a  strait,  from 
which  he  spied  no  honourable  escape,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  his  thoughts  wavered  without 
any  fixed  resolve,  embarrassed  and  distressed. 

One  small  alleviation  fortune  granted  him,  by 
the  occupation  of  Ezekiel  at  this  time  with  his 
penitent  at  next  door :  he  was  not  present  to  in- 
terpose and  aggravate,  with  fruitless  declama- 
tions against  the  incontinence  of  Susan  May,  or 
the  enormous  crime  of  duelling,  which  Henry's 
affair  with  Captain  Crowbery  was  sure  to  draw 
upon  him ;  when  behold  the  whole  matter 


brought  to  issue  at  once,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Claypole  himself  now  at  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
and  at  this  very  moment  in  the  act  of  dismount- 
ing from  his  palfrey. 


CHAP.  III. 

Our  Hero  undergoes  a  second  Examination,'  by 
a  certain  Judge  with  whom  Conscience  has  no 
concern. 

Tiio  ugh  the  reverend  gentleman  who  now  vi- 
sited our  hero  in  his  humble  cottage  was  left  by 
us,  when  last  we  attended  upon  him,  in  the  mind 
to  defer  this  visit  to  the  next  morning,  yet  se- 
cond thoughts  had  made  him  change  that  re* 
solve,  upon  the  prudent  recollection  of  the  many 
interventions  a  procrastinated  measure  is  expo- 
sed to,  especially  when  it  hangs  upon  the  single 
security  of  a  verbal  promise,  extorted,  as  it  were, 
by  surprise,  and  not  deliberately  given  upon 
judgment  and  inclination.  He  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  steal  a  march  upon  disappointment, 
and,  without  communicating  his  intentions  to 
his  niece,  making  only  a  slight  apology  to  Sir 
Roger,  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  upon 
a  round  trot  to  the  village  of  Crowbery,  ponder- 
ing by  the  way  upon  the  measures  he  was  to 
take,  and  the  language  he  was  to  hold,  for  secu- 
ring the  important  purposes  of  his  secret  expe- 
dition. 

There  was  an  air  of  studied  composure  in  his 
first  approaches,  with  a  degree  of  obsequious  ce- 
remony, that  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  ob- 
servation of  our  hero  Henry,  who  immediately 
assimilated  his  style  of  address  to  that  of  his  vi- 
sitor, and  kept  himself  on  the  reserve.  After  the 
usual  salutations  had  passed  and  repassed  be- 
tween them,  Claypole  began  to  open  his  com- 
mission in  the  following  manner : — 

I  wait  upon  you,  sir,  on  the  behalf  of  an  or- 
phan niece,  for  whose  happiness  and  reputation 
I  have  all  that  tender  interest,  which,  as  a  father, 
I  could  entertain  for  an  only  child.  Miss  Clay- 
pole, give  me  leave  to  say,  is  a  young  lady  on 
whose  character  not  the  slightest  imputation  hi- 
therto has  been  known  to  rest ;  judge,  therefore, 
with  what  exquisite  sensibility  she  feels  the  con- 
sequences of  last  night's  event,  and  with  what 
poignant  inquietude  she  is  now  waiting  the  con- 
firmation of  that  promise,  which  alone  can  heal 
those  feelings,  and  relieve  her  anxious  mind  from 
its  suspense.  She  is  by  nature  endowed  with  the 
warmest  affections;  those  affections  you  have 
gained :  your  fine  person,  engaging  attentions, 
and  amiable  character,  have  made  a  conquest  of 
her  heart ;  and  love,  which,  in  colder  bosoms, 
ripens  by  degrees,  in  hers  sprung  up  at  once  to 
full  maturity,  and  gave  you  unequivocal  proofs 
how  much  you  was  beloved  and  trusted.  I  will 
not  give  the  name  of  prudence  to  a  passion  of 
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this  cast :  I  must,  as  a  divine  and  moralist,  con- 
demn excess  in  every  shape ;  even  our  most  vir- 
tuous propensities  must  have  bounds  set  to  their 
exertions  ;  and  errors,  though  arising  from  mo- 
tives the  most  generous,  merit  some  reproof. 
Yet  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  if,  in  any  instance, 
I  could  find  excuse  for  an  unbounded  confidence, 
it  would  be  in  yours,  relying,  as  I  do,  with  so 
much  justice,  on  your  honour  and  integrity  of 
principle.    But,  sir,  the  virgin  fame  of  an  un- 
tainted character  is  delicate  in  the  extreme ;  it 
is  a  blossom  shrinking  at  the  blast— withering 
and  drooping  with  the  touch.    Those  fond  un- 
guarded moments,  which  the  sensualist  calls 
yoMen  opportunities,  the  man  of  honour  should 
account  as  sacred,  and  hold  the  heart,  which 
love  commits  into  his  hands,  as  an  inviolable 
trust.  Now,  it  has  so  happened,  whether  casual- 
ly or  providentially  we  will  not  inquire,  that 
those  very  proofs  of  confidence  and  affection, 
which  must  have  endeared  her  to  you,  have  ex- 
posed her  to  reproach  and  shame,  and  obliged 
her  to  fly  from  the  society  she  was  in,  to  my  so- 
litary parsonage,  where  she  is  now  hiding  her- 
self in  retirement  and  exclusion  from  all  visitors 
but  yourself,  anxiously  awaiting  the  completion 
of  your  promise  to  restore  her  to  her  reputation, 
her  happiness,  and  friends.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
that  I  harbour  any  doubt  of  your  good  faith— it 
is  not  that  I  can  suppose  you  lost  to  honour,  or 
insensible  to  the  beauty,  fortune,  and  good  qua- 
lities of  mv  niece,  that  I  now  require  a  confirm- 
ation of  your  word  of  honour  from  your  own 
lips,  but  simply  that  I  may  be  authorized  not 
only  to  put  her  inquietude  to  rest,  but  also  to 
assure  Sir  Roger  Manstoek,  whose  delicacy  suf- 
fers great  alarm  by  what  has  passed  beneath  his 
roof,  that  there  is  no  call  for  his  remonstrances, 
nor  any  insult  meditated  to  a  lady  under  his 
protection,  and  for  whose  redress  he  holds  him- 
self responsible. 

Here  Claypole  ceased,  and  Henry  replied  as 
follows : — A  very  few  words,  sir,  will  suffice  to 
answer  all  you  have  been  pleased  to  say.  I  per- 
fectly well  remember  what  I  have  promised  to 
Miss  Claypole,  and  I  want  neither  menaces  nor 
persuasions  to  induce  me  to  perform  it. 

Give  me  leave,  then,  cried  Claypole,  interpo- 
sing, to  felicitate  you  on  the  possession  of  a  lady, 
whom,  I  have  the  vanity  to  say,  the  best  gentle- 
man in  the  kingdom  might  be  proud  to  call  his 
wife.  I  boast  not  of  her  fortune,  sir,  that  is  but 
a  secondary  consideration,  where  so  many  admi- 
rable qualities  conspire  to  make  the  union  hap- 
py ;  and  fortune,  perhaps,  though  with  many 
the  first  object,  may  have  lost  much  of  its  weight, 
if  any  it  ever  had,  in  your  esteem,  since  this 
great  accession  has  so  luckily  devolved  upon 
you. 

Truly,  sir,  said  Henry,  in  reply,  Miss  Clay- 
pole's  fortune  never  weighed  with  me ;  and  as 
for  this  extraordinary  bequest  of  Mr  Blachford's, 
which  was  totally  unthought  of,  'tis  evident, 


from  the  recency  of  the  event,  that  it  could  never 
be  in  contemplation  of  that  lady  at  the  moment 
of  our  engagement.  It  was,  as  you  observe,  a 
lucky  cast  of  chance,  and  therefore,  I  conceive, 
whether  I  may  or  may  not  be  benefited  by  it,  it 
does  not  regularly  come  into  question  between 
you  and  me. 

Not  as  a  principal,  perhaps,  but  collaterally  it 
does  ;  it  gives  you  means  which  you  was  unpro- 
vided with  before,  and,  therefore,  as  a  friend, 
soon  to  be  connected  with  you  in  a  near  degree, 
you  cannot  wonder  if  I  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
an  event  so  calculated  to  promote  your  happi- 
ness. 

Right,  sir,  resumed  Henry  ;  it  will  promote 
my  happiness,  as  all  things  must  that  please  me 
on  reflection,  and  enable  me  to  say  within  my- 
self, I  have  fulfilled  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as 
I  would  be  done  by. 

That  is  indeed,  said  Claypole,  gravely,  the 
great  rule  of  Christian  equity ;  but  I  must  own 
I  do  not  at  this  time  exactly  see  your  applica- 
tion of  it ;  for  I  should  suppose  the  point  of  con- 
science rather  lies  with  Blachford  than  with  you, 

I  rather  think  it  lies  with  both  ;  an  act  of  con- 
science which  we  share  between  us. 

I  comprehend  you  now  less  than  I  did  before, 
quoth  the  baffled  interrogator ;  will  you  be 
pleased  to  explain  to  me  ? 

In  one  single  word — Mr  Blachford  has  a  son. 

Claypole  started,  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  striking  his  hands  together,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  patron  Sir  Roger,  exclaimed— 
Well,  sir,  a  son  !  what  then  ?  some  bastard,  we'll 
suppose. 

And  if  we  do  suppose  it  such,  what  then  ? 
said  Henry,  retorting  his  words  rather  acrimo- 
niously, and  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  key  and 
cadence. 

Claypole  paused  ;  he  recollected  probably  the 
point  his  question  bore  ad  hominem,  and  coolly 
answered,  that  the  law  did  not  acknowledge 
persons  of  that  description. 

But  you  and  I  are  neither  of  us  lawyers,  re- 
plied our  hero,  softening  his  manner  :  You  are 
a  divine,  a  moralist  prof  est,  and  as  for  me,  poor 
although  I  am,  and  probably  in  the  very  same 
predicament  with  this  son  of  nature,  yet  I  would 
fain  aspire  to  copy  that  great  rule  of  Christian 
equity  approved  by  you,  and  shew  that  I  am  not 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  honour  towards  others,  no 
less  than  towards  Miss  Claypole. 

Still  I  am  puzzled,  rejoined  Claypole,  to  com- 

Erehend  your  meaning  :  you  tell  me  Blachford 
a»  a  son.  You  have  not  told  me  that  he  means 
to  leave  him  his  estate. 

Permit  me  first  to  ask,  what  you  would  coun- 
sel him  to  do,  had  you  his  conscience  in  your  care  ? 

That  is  a  question  for  myself,  not  him  :  I  un- 
derstood that  you  was  made  his  heir  by  will. 

And  so  I  am,  said  Henry  ;  but  my  will  must 
be  consenting  to  the  execution  of  the  deed. 
And  what  should  hinder  it  ?  *Tis  an  atone- 
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mcnt  for  a  murderous  attempt :  he  bestows  upon 
you  his  fortune ;  he  sought  to  take  away  your 
life. 

He  gave  life  to  this  innocent. 

Some  beggar's  brat,  perhaps  :  Blachford  was 
very  low  in  his  amours :  a  small  provision  may 
suffice  for  such  an  one. 

But  I,  said  Henry,  am  no  son  of  Blachford's  ; 
I  covet  not  his  gold :  I  can  forgive  my  enemy 
without  a  bribe,  but  I  cannot  strip  the  child  of 
its  inheritance  to  purchase  the  world's  wealth  ; 
I  cannot  do  it ;  and  I  think  you  do  not  wish  to 
see  me  rich  on  such  conditions. 

To  this  the  reverend  visitor  replied,  I  should 
have  thought,  young  gentleman,  that  you  had 
felt  the  smart  of  poverty  sufficiently  to  warn 
you  from  encountering  it  afresh :  an  unconnected 
being  in  the  world  may  be  romantic  at  his  own 
expense,  but  you  are  not  this  being ;  you  have 
claims  upon  you  nearer,  I  should  suppose,  and 
dearer  to  you,  than  this  brat  of  Blachford,  which 
possibly  some  hussy  fathers  on  him  falsely ;  and 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  you  seriously  intend 
to  throw  good  fortune  from  you,  when  you  so 
happily  might  share  it  with  a  well-beloved  wife. 

Had  that  lady  ever  had  a  share  in  it,  replied 
Henry,  or  had  that  fortune  ever  been  but  hint- 
ed at  as  a  contingency  within  the  scope  of  spe- 
culation, I  should  have  something  to  account 
for ;  but  you  must  be  conscious  how  very  re- 
cently this  thing  has  dropped  upon  me;  and 
that  it  is  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  of  being 
just  at  my  own  cost ;  no  other  person  has  a  part 
in  what  I  sacrifice ;  and  what  is  that  man's  ho- 
nesty, which  does  not  reach  beyond  his  interest  ? 
If  we  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  that  service  is 
acceptable.  This  being  a  Christian  principle,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  it  is  yours. 

At  these  words,  the  reverend  personage  as- 
sumed a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  in 
which  'tis  possible  some  mixture  of  wrath  might 
be  discernible,  and  thus  made  answer. — It  is  not 
now  a  question  what  my  principles  may  be,  but 
what  yours  are ;  and  I  suspect,  that,  under  a  ro- 
mantic idea  of  justice  to  others,  you  forget  the 
justice  due  to  yourself  and  those  connected  with 
you.  If  you  can  lavish  Blachford's  whole  estate 
away  at  a  stroke,  what  security  have  I  that  you 
would  not  serve  Miss  Claypole's  in  the  like  man- 
ner, was  it  in  your  power  ?  Such  principles  as 
these  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  families,  and  you  cannot  wonder,  if,  in  point 
of  prudence,  I  am  somewhat  staggered :  He 
that  enriches  beggars  may  make  rich  folks  poor. 
What  will  my  Lady  Crowbery  say  to  this  pro- 
ceeding ? 

I  have  not  asked  her. 

But  it  will  much  import  you  so  to  do.  This 
fortune  would  have  made  you  independent :  you 
have  now  nothing  to  look  to  but  her  favour ; 
and  how  is  it  certain,  when  this  business  shall 
be  known,  she  may  not  think  fit  to  withdraw 


it  ?  'Tis  right,  at  least,  that  her  Intention  should 
be  understood  before  we  venture  farther.  You 
have  also  been  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  relation 
of  Lord  Crowbery's.  These  are  altogether  such 
proceedings  as  may  cause  a  change  of  sentiment 
in  your  patroness ;  and  what  then  becomes  of 
my  poor  niece  ?  I  must  be  certified  from  that 
noble  personage  herself  in  what  light  she  regards 
this  most  extraordinary  measure. 

To  this  Henry  replied,  If  you  act  solely  for 
yourself  in  this  affair,  Mr  Claypole,  you  will  act 
solely  from  your  own  judgment ;  if  for  your 
niece,  you  will  probably  consult  her  wishes  be- 
fore you  take  a  step  so  totally  subversive  of  the 
whole  transaction,  as  your  reference  to  Lady 
Crowbery  would  be. 

I  don't  understand  you,  sir ;  did  you  propose 
to  marry  without  her  consent  ? 

I  certainly  had  not  pledged  her  consent  in  my 
promise,  and  did  not,  therefore,  engage  more 
than  myself  to  the  performance  of  it.  If  Miss 
Claypole  accepts  that  promise,  my  honour  is  at- 
tached to  it,  and  I  hold  it  sacred :  if  it  is  refer- 
red to  Lady  Crowbery,  my  responsibility  is  taken 
off,  and  I  shall  act  by  her  decision.  I  hold  it  as 
a  point  of  honour  to  Miss  Claypole,  thus  to  state 
it  to  you ;  the  alternative  is  before  you. 

Mr  Claypole  paused  for  reflection,  and  then 
demanded,  How  would  you  advise  us  to  proceed, 
when  it  appears  that  you  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  the  eventual  bounty  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Lady  Crowbery  ? — But  there  is  yet 
another  thing,  added  he,  to  be  explained :  you 
informed  my  friend  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  by  a 
letter  which  I  saw,  that  you  was  going  out  to 
sea  with  Captain  Gary:  I  trust  you  have  no 
thoughts  of  that  ? 

Pardon  me,  sir ;  such  is  my  full  intention. 

Is  that  consistent,  cried  Claypole,  with  your 
promise  to  my  niece  ? 

Perfectly  so ;  she  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  it. 

But  will  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  think  you,  not 
oppose  his  nephew's  taking  you  on  board  his 
ship,  under  such  circumstances  ? 

I  should  much  fear  he  will,  replied  Henry,  if 
you  exert  your  influence  to  dispose  him  so  to 
do ;  in  that  case  I  must  take  some  other  means. 

Then  you  are  resolved  at  all  events  to  go  ? 

I  am. 

And  what  to  do,  permit  me  to  inquire  ? 

I  hope,  said  Henry,  you  will  not  press  me  on 
that  question,  seeing  we  do  not  treat  entirely 
upon  confidence  ;  had  we  so  done,  I  should  hold 
nothing  back.  The  affair  is  now  entirely  with 
Miss  Claypole ;  in  her  hands  I  deposit  my  ho- 
nour and  my  destiny  ;  if  she  accepts  them  un- 
conditionally as  they  were  pledged,  she  has  then 
a  right  to  be  informed  of  my  intentions ;  if  not, 
the  secret  dwells  with  me. 

Claypole  foresaw  that  here  the  conference  must 
end.  That  secret,  he  replied,  may  easily  be 
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<mcssed  at.— Then  added  in  conclusion,  I  shall 
make  true  report  of  what  you  tell  me  to  my 

niece. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Decree  of  the  Judge  without  Conscience  is 
reversed. 

Mr  Claypole  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  departing,  when  Ezekiel 
bolted  into  the  room  with  unaccustomed  alacri- 
ty, and  running  up  to  our  young  hero,  threw 
his  arms  about  his  neck :  curiosity,  or  some  deep- 
er motive,  fixed  the  reverend  visitor  to  the  spot, 
and  the  animated  enthusiast,  who  probably  did 
not  know  there  was  a  third  person  present,  pro- 
ceeded to  cry  out  in  an  ecstatic  tone,  Henry  ! 
my  son  !  my  child  !  my  glorious  generous  boy ! 
may  Heaven  shower  down  its  blessings  on  your 
head  !  Come  to  my  heart,  for  it  runs  over  with 
affection  for  you.  No,  no,  I  cannot  part  from 
you ;  I  never  will ;  I  will  work  for  you,  pray 
for  you,  nay,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  fight  for  you  ! 
— Having,  whilst  he  uttered  these  last  words, 
quitted  his  embrace,  to  put  himself  in  a  martial 
attitude,  correspondent  with  the  sentiment,  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  person  of  the  looker-on — 
Under  favour,  reverend  sir,  he  said,  I  protest  I 
did  not  advert  to  your  person  being  present :  Mr 
Claypole,  or  I  am  mistaken? 

The  same,  cried  Claypole,  at  your  service. 
Not  so,  worthy  sir,  rejoined  Ezekiel ;  you 
serve  no  human  master  ;  and  I  hail  the  happy 
chance  that  brings  you  hither  to  partake  of  that 
delight,  that  Christian  joy  and  exultation,  which 
your  heart  must  feel,  as  preacher  of  the  word 
of  truth  and  charity,  to  see  this  youth,  a  strip- 
ling in  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  outstep  all 
competitors,  and  seize  the  glorious  goal  of  vic- 
tory over  Mammon,  and  all  his  sordid,  lucre- 
loving,  filthy  worshippers,  at  an  age  green  in 
experience,  grey,  thank  Heaven,  in  virtue,  cha- 
rity, and  every  Christian  grace  !  Yes,  reverend 
sir,  you  must  surely  rejoice  and  be  glad,  inas- 
much as  our  friend  Henry  now  appertain eth  to 
your  flock  ;  and  report  speaks  loudly  of  you  as 
of  a  faithful  pastor  in  Christ,  and  I,  your  poor 
fellow-servant  and  follower  at  due  distance,  ve- 
nerate you  therefore.    How  then  must  your 
pious  bosom  glow  to  see  that  this  our  friend  has 
sacrificed  a  noble  fortune  to  his  love  of  justice, 
rejected  treasures  poured  into  his  lap  ;  treasures 
that  might  have  tempted  hermits  from  their 
cells,  to  save  the  sinner's  soul,  and  clear  his  con- 
science for  the  great  account !  "  There  is  that 
maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing  ;  there  is 
that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches," 
saith  the  wise  man.    Behold !  this  good  deed 
hath  our  young  man  done  ;  and,  verily,  he  shall 
have  great  riches  in  the  true  sense  of  the  pro- 
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verb.  He  hath  not  taken  away  the  inheritance 
of  the  poor  destitute  ;  he  hath  not  robbed  thev 
children's  children  of  their  bread,  therefore  he 
shall  have  an  inheritance  amongst  the  children 
of  light.  I  have  this  instant  left  the  couch  of 
the  dying  man  ;  I  pronounce  him  a  true  peni- 
tent ;  the  thorns  that  lurked  within  his  pillow, 
thy  hand,  my  Henry,  hath  drawn ;  his  death 
will  be  easy  ;  his  spirit  will  expire  in  blessings ; 
his  child  is  now  his  heir  ;  the  will  is  closed,  and 
he  longs  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms.  The  poor  de- 
luded wench,  whom  his  base  arts  seduced,  the 
widow's  only  child,  will  now  be  comforted  :  and 
when  I've  set  before  her  eyes  the  loathsomeness 
of  sin  in  proper  colours,  I  have  good  hope  she'll 
tread  the  paths  of  purity  hereafter ;  at  least  she 
shall  not  want  for  exhortations  on  my  part ;  the 
daughter  of  our  friendly  Widow  May  shall  not 
be  lost  for  lack  of  spiritual  assistance  and  advice. 

How's  this !  exclaimed  Claypole,  turninghim- 
self  towards  Henry ;  Is  Susan  May  the  mother 
of  a  son  by  Blactiford  ?  and  has  the  daughter 
of  my  friend  Sir  Roger  Manstock  been  harbour- 
ing a  strumpet  in  her  service  ? 

A  strumpet  do  you  call  her  ?  cried  Ezekiel. 
Reverend  sir,  I  pray  you  be  advised  more  truly  ; 
I  do  pronounce  Susan  May  to  be  no  strumpet, 
albeit  the  mother  of  this  babe ;  for  virtue  un- 
dermined by  artifice,  or  violated  by  force,  is 
virtue  not  the  less,  and  charity  will  give  it  its 
true  name,  with  pity  and  compassion  superadd- 
ed. Your  Master,  reverend  sir,  and  mine,  con- 
demned not  her  that  was  taken  even  in  aduUery 
itself;  shall  we,  forgetting  his  divine  benevo- 
lence, condemn  this  damsel,  sacrificed  by  trea- 
chery, divested  of  reason  by  the  operation  of 
seducing  and  intoxicating  potions,  and  then 
thrown  insensible  and  unresisting  on  the  impure 
couch  of  the  denier  ?  Forbid  it,  charity  !  that 
you,  or  I,  or  any  one  of  Christian  training, 
should  call  that  guiltless  sufferer  a  strumpet ! 

Claypole  had  heard  enough ;  confounded, 
vexed,  indignant,  he  now  started  from  his  seat, 
and,  snatching  up  his  hat,  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Henry ;  and  then,  darting  an  angry 
look  at  honest  Daw,  hastily  departed. 


CHAP.  V, 

Our  Hero  is  admitted  to  an  unexpected 
Conference. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  in  the  cottage,  Cap- 
tain Crowbery,  after  his  rencounter  with  Henry, 
had  returned  to  the  castle,  and,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  his  cousin  the  Viscount,  had  done 
justice  to  the  spirited  behaviour  of  his  antago- 
nist, relating  the  grounds  of  their  quarrel,  the 
words  that  had  passed  at  their  meeting,  and  all 
the  particulars  consequential  of  it.  Now  it  sq 
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happened,  that  the  peer  was  conscious  of  being 
as  deep  in  the  plot  of  the  press-gang  as  his  kins- 
man, hut  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  same  cou- 
rage to  face  the  resentment  of  our  hero ;  the 
story,  therefore,  caused  certain  perturbations  in 
his  lordship's  mind  not  altogether  agreeable, 
and  he  became  extremely  anxious  to  be  assured 
that  the  affair  was  made  up  so  completely,  that 
no  after-reckonings  could  be  started,  which  he 
himself  might  be  called  upon  to  account  for.  No- 
thing humbles  some  people's  pride  so  much  as 
fear ;  the  pride  of  Lord  Crowbery  hardly  stoop- 
ed to  any  other  corrector.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  was  thoroughly  brought  down  by  more 
fears  than  one,  for  the  Captain  had  brought  the 
news  of  Henry's  being  heir  to  Blachford,  which 
not  only  cut  up  his  lordship's  interested  expec- 
tations from  that  quarter,  but  brought  to  his  re- 
collection certain  papers  and  correspondences  in 
the  possession  of  the  said  testator,  which  would 
laturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and 
disclose  matters  very  inconvenient  to  his  lord- 
ship to  have  revealed.  How  to  get  these  out  of 
Henry's  reach  was  now  the  question :  he  had 
called  frequently  at  the  sick  man's  door  for  that 
purpose,  but  had  never  been  admitted ;  and  to 
these  documents,  if  they  were  yet  in  existence, 
not  only  his  reputation,  but,  what  was  dearer  to 
him  still,  his  personal  safety,  was  committed. 

It  was  now  that  he  regretted  his  former 
haughty  treatment  of  our  hero  ;  he  felt  himself 
the  dupe  of  Blachford,  and  perceived  thathehad 
practised  upon  his  jealousy  with  no  other  view 
but  to  serve  his  own  revengeful  purposes,  and 
engage  him  as  a  party  in  his  plots  against  an  in- 
nocent man.  Nay,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  was 
not  quite  proof  against  the  many  instances  of 
Henry's  honourable  conduct;  and  the  impres- 
sion Captain  Crowbery  had  now  received  of  our 
hero's  behaviour  was  such,  as  had  made  a  total 
change  in  his  sentiments,  and  that  gentleman 
was  now  become  as  zealous  an  advocate  and  ad- 
mirer, as  before  he  was  an  enemy  and  a  perse- 
cutor, of  Henry.  Lord  Crowbery,  who  had  mo- 
tives not  quite  so  honourable,  but  not  less  co- 
gent, for  making  his  peace  with  our  hero,  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  the  commendations  that  his  cou- 
sin bestowed  upon  him,  and  declared  himself  so 
fully  convinced  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Blachford  into  groundless  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions, that  he  proposed  inviting  him  to  his 
house,  and  indulging  him  with  a  visit  to  his  be- 
nefactress upon  the  eve  of  her  departure,  as  a 
token  of  his  entire  reconciliation,  and  to  do 
away,  by  this  mark  of  his  confidence,  all  those 
reports  that  had  been  circulated  against  the  re- 
putation of  his  lady. 

This  proposal  being  heartily  seconded  by  the 
Captain,  Lord  Crowbery  immediately  repaired 
to  the  chamber  of  his  lady,  and  approaching 
her  with  a  mild  and  gracious  look,  he  began  by 
assuring  her  that  he  had  entirely,  and  for  ever, 
dismissed  every  relic  of  unkindness  and  suspi- 


cion from  his  mind  :  that  he  was  sensible  he  had 
been  led  into  error,  and  alarmed  without  rea- 
son as  to  her  partiality  for  Henry  ;  that  he  saw 
it  now  not  only  in  the  most  innocent  but  most 
amiable  light,  and  he  wished  her  to  persist  in 
the  protection  of  one  so  well  deserving.  Lest  she 
should  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  to 
an  opinion  so  directly  opposite  to  what  he  had 
lately  held,  he  repeated,  in  short,  the  substance, 
of  the  conversation  he  had  just  had  with  his 
kinsman,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that,  as  he 
was  persuaded  she  must  wish  to  see  Henry,  and 
to  take  leave  of  him  before  her  departure,  he 
proposed,  with  her  consent,  to  send  for  him  to 
his  house,  where  she  herself  should  be  a  witness 
of  the  reception  he  would  give  him. 

Lady  Crowbery  heard  this  proposal  with  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  not  entirely  clear  from  sus- 
picion of  its  sincerity ;  yet  as  she  could  readily 
comprehend  some  reasons  that  her  lord  might 
have  for  altering  his  tone  at  least,  if  not  his 
temper,  she  was  not  backward  to  embraee  itr 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  was  capable  of  assu- 
ming. Few  favours  could  be  less  expected  than 
that  of  her  being  permitted  to  visit  Manstock- 
house ;  this  was  an  indulgence  far  beyond  all 
hope  or  conjecture,  yet,  as  she  owed  the  first  to 

the  influence  of  Mr  L  ,  she  might  also  be 

indebted  to  him,  jointly  with  Captain  Crowbery, 
for  this  further  instance  of  a  revolution,  either 
real  or  affected,  in  the  conduct  and  opinions  of 
her  lord.  And  now  the  Captain  with  much  ala- 
crity undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  very  civil 
invitation  to  our  hero  on  the  part  of  the  Vis- 
count, requesting  him  forthwith  to  repair  to  the 
Castle,  where  Lady  Crowbery  was  expecting  his 
arrival. 

He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  being  prepared 
for  a  kind  reception  by  the  Captain,  who  accom- 
panied him  from  the  cottage,  he  was  ushered 
without  delay  to  the  chamber  of  his  mother, 
where  my  lord  was  waiting,  and,  with  as  much 
address  as  he  was  master  of,  welcomed  him  to 
his  house,  saying,  that  he  hoped  all  former  mis- 
understandings would  be  forgotten,  and  that 
they  might  be  good  friends  and  neighbours  in 
all  future  time.  To  this  Henry  made  a  proper 
reply,  in  the  same  style  of  civility,  and  ap- 
proached towards  Lady  Crowbery,  to  pay  her 
his  respects  silently  and  cautiously,  with  a  ten- 
der look  of  pity  and  attention.    Her  languid, 
but  still  lovely  countenance  cut  him  to  the  heart; 
the  change  her  frame  and  features  had  under- 
gone since  last  he  saw  her  was  too  visible.  Turn- 
ing from  a  spectacle  so  affecting,  he  said, — It  is 
very  kind  in  you,  my  lord,  to  allow  me  to  pay 
this  melancholy  duty  to  my  benefactress ;  'tis 
generous  to  have  this  consideration  for  one,  who, 
with  all  the  purest  sentiments  of  gratitude  to 
the  only  friend  he  has  in  life,  is  now  at  length 
permitted  to  approach  her :  1  humbly  thank 
you  for  this  great  indulgence. 

His  voice  could  execute  no  more — not  a  word 
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was  attempted  by  the  mother.  1 11  leave  you  to 
yourselves,  said  Lord  Crowbery,  and  give  orders 
that  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  ;  your  time  and 
privacy  shall  be  your  own. 

The  door  was  shut ;  his  step  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs  ;  nature  was  freed  from  all  restraint  ; 
Henry  dropped  on  his  knee,  and  bathed  his  mo- 
ther's hand  with  tears.— My  son,  my  son !  was 
all  that  she  could  utter. 

To  attempt  the  recapitulation  of  this  tender 
dialogue  would  be  in  vain,  for  words  can  ill  de- 
scribe a  scene  like  this ;  and  he  must  be  an  ac- 
tor rather  than  author,  that  can  give  life  to  re- 
presentatives of  son  and  mother  in  such  touch- 
ing situations.  The  matter,  not  the  manner,  lies 
within  my  powers.  Henry  imparted  to  her  his 
plan  of  meeting  her  at  Lisbon,  by  the  favour  of 
Captain  Cary,  now  upon  the  point  of  sailing.— 
Did  she  approve  of  his  so  doing  ? 

She  most  highly  approved  of  it,  and  warmly 
recommended  it,  for  reasons  interesting  to  him, 
no  less  than  to  herself :  she  had  received  a  ver- 
bal intimation,  through  a  confidential  channel, 
from  his  father,  Mr  Delapoer,  avowing  himself 
the  person  who  had  sent  her  the  ring  as  a  token 
of  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  her,  and 
faithful  adherence  to  his  first  vows,  through 
many  years  of  absence,  and  a  long  course  of  va- 
rious adventures ;  that  he  still  considered  him- 
self as  her  husband  in  heart ;  and  hearing,  with 
the  deepest  concern,  that  her  case  was  such  as 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  resort  to  Lisbon,  he 
had  determined  to  hasten  thither  himself,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  permitted  there  to  de- 
vote his  honourable  attentions  to  her  service, 
and  approve  himself  still  gratefully  impressed 
with  that  pure  but  ardent  attachment,  which 
no  absence  had  been  able  to  abate,  and  which, 
to  the  last  hour  of  life,  he  should  unalterably 
retain. 

This  intelligence  was  in  all  respects  most  sa- 
tisfactory to  Henry,  who  had  now  a  certainty 
of  his  father  being  living,  and  a  fair  prospect  of 
retrieving  his  late  disappointment  by  a  speedy 
meeting.  We  shall  not  be  minute  in  detailing 
all  that  was  said  by  the  respective  parties  upon 
this  interesting  topic,  nor  shall  we  be  more  par- 
ticular in  stating  what  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject  of  Blachford's  will ;  it  may  suffice 
to  say,  that  Henry's  disinterested  renunciation 
of  the  bequest,  in  favour  of  a  natural  heir,  met 
with  full  approbation  and  applause  from  his 
generous  mother  ;  who  concluded  her  remarks 
upon  the  transaction  by  declaring,  that,  from 
the  first  moment  she  had  heard  of  it,  she  had 
never  cordially  reconciled  herself  to  the  circum- 
stance of  her  son's  being  made  heir  to  a  fortune 
so  amassed  and  so  devised,  which  not  only  rob- 
bed him  of  the  credit  of  forgiving  a  repentant 
enemy  freely  and  unconditionally,  but  which 
would  probably  involve  him  in  trouble  and  per- 
plexity, and  set  him  forth  to  the  world  under  a 
suspicion  of  foul  dealing,  which  she  could  not 


bear  to  have  his  character  exposed  to,  and  be 
made  a  topic  for  detraction,  for  the  mere  world- 
ly advantages  of  stepping  into  a  man's  fortune, 
who  bore  no  other  relation  or  alliance  to  him, 
than  as  one  who,  having  been  his  enemy  and  in- 
tentional assassin,  had,  by  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance, been  converted  to  a  friend  and  unexpect- 
ed benefactor.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  she  saw  him  endowed  with 
spirit  to  judge  and  act  so  consonantly  to  her 
feelings,  without  any  advice  on  her  part,  or  any 
knowledge  on  his  of  the  extent  of  her  intentions 
towards  him,  which,  she  would  now  inform 
him,  were  no  less  than  to  bequeathe  him  the 
whole  and  entire  estate  of  her  father,  which,  by 
will,  she  was  invested  with— a  property  so  am- 
ple, that  the  superfluous  bequest  of  Mr  Blach- 
ford  was  no  longer  worth  a  thought. 

This  led  her  to  speak  of  Sir  Roger,  in  whose 
hands  she  had  lodged  her  will ;  and  after  in- 
quiring of  her  son  how  he  had  passed  his  time 
at  Manstock-house,  with  a  view  to  discover 
what  the  state  of  his  heart  was  towards  the  fair 
Isabella,  turning  to  him  with  a  look  of  maternal 
affection,  she  said,— Ah !  my  beloved  Henry, 
would  you  know  the  first  and  warmest  wish  of 
your  fond  mother's  heart,  it  is  that  you  may 
gain  an  interest  with  that  lovely  girl,  so  formed 
to  make  you  happy.  1  know  her  to  be  so  de- 
voted to  her  father,  as  to  have  professed  certain 
resolutions  which  I  hold  to  be  romantic ;  and  I 
can  well  believe,  it  must  be  a  lover  of  no  com- 
mon qualities  that  can  induce  her  to  forego 
them  ;  but  as  you  cannot,  in  your  present  un- 
acknowledged character,  hope  to  engage  the  con- 
sent of  my  uncle,  nor  honourably  make  known 
your  real  pretensions  to  Isabella  herself,  I  have 
that  perfect  trust  in  her  honour,  that  I  am  rea* 
dy  to  confide  to  her  alone  the  secret  of  your  be- 
ing my  son,  if  you  can  give  me  hope  there  is 
that  disposition  in  her,  which,  upon  this  disco- 
very, might  be  improved  to  your  advantage. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  with  sincerity,  how  you  stand 
in  her  good  graces,  and  to-morrow,  when  she  and 
I  are  alone  at  Manstock,  I  will  be  your  advocate, 
and  throw  myself  upon  her  candour  for  your 
sake- 
Heaven  bless  you  for  your  goodness!  cried 
Henry ;  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  as  I  ought  ? 
What  can  I  say,  or  do,  or  undertake,  for  your 
sake,  that  may  but  in  the  least  degree  demon- 
strate to  you  my  gratitude  for  all  your  boun- 
ties ?  Let  me  attempt  some  act  of  duty  which 
no  son  has  ever  yet  aspired  to !  Let  me  forbear 
to  think  of  love  and  Isabella,  whilst  your  life, 
so  dear  to  me  above  all  earthly  blessings,  hangs 
in  this  dangerous  suspense.  I  will  not  suffer  any 
other  thought  to  lodge  within  my  heart.  Oh  ! 
my  beloved,  honoured  mother,  let  me  devote 
myself  to  you  alone. 

Here  he  again  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  whilst 
she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  pressed, 
him  to  her  bosom, 
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My  son !  my  soul !  she  cried,  this  transport 
of  affection  is  a  cordial  to  your  sick  mother  that 
gives  her  a  new  life ;  your  love  revives  me,  my 
dear  child,  and  seems  to  animate  my  languid 
frame  with  health  and  strength.  Is  it  not  fit 
that  I  should  live  for  him  that  gives  me  life? 
And  now,  my  son,  without  more  questioning,  I 
have  found  you  out ;  your  heart  is  in  my  sight ; 
I  see  the  lovely  Isabella  has  possession  of  it. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  should  such 
beauty,  modesty,  good  sense,  and  sweetness,  fail 
to  gain  the  affections  of  a  soul  congenial  to  her 
own  ?  You  love  her,  Henry  ;  and  as  it  is  not  in 
your  nature  to  prevaricate,  it  is  not  in  your  na- 
ture to  deny  it. 

At  this  moment  Zachary  Cawdle  entered  the 
apartment,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  phial,  which, 
although  its  contents  were  of  a  restorative  qua- 
lity, we  doubt  if  his  patient  was  not  more  an- 
noyed by  his  interruption  than  profited  by  his 
cordial. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Conference  is  interrupted,  resumed,  and 
concluded. 

Though  Zachary  was  informed  that  Henry 
was  with  his  patient,  and  knew,  without  being 
informed,  that  the  minutes  of  their  privacy  were 
extremely  precious,  yet  as  he  was  fixed  in  the 
opinion,  that  all  things  ought  to  give  way  to  me- 
dicine and  method,  lie  did  not  permit  any  scru- 
ples to  stop  him,  as  soon  as  ever  the  clock  gave 
notice  that  the  four  hours'  draught  was  in  turn 
to  be  repeated.  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
feelings  of  the  son  did  not  entirely  correspond 
with  those  of  the  mother ;  and  the  interruption 
that  gave  pain  to  her,  was  to  him  a  sensible  re- 
lief, for  in  this  interval  of  time  he  had  so  far  re- 
collected himself,  as  to  be  prepared  against  the 
dilemma  to  which  he  was  now  driven  with  re- 
spect to  Isabella. 

The  first  caution  that  occurred  to  his  thoughts, 
was  to  divert  Lady  Crowbery  from  her  proposal 
of  divulging  the  secret  of  his  birth  to  Miss  Man- 
stock,  or  taking  any  measures  with  that  young- 
lady  for  interesting  her  in  his  favour ;  esteem- 
ing it  unfair  that  any  attempt  should  be  made 
on  her  affections  on  his  behalf,  circumstanced 
as  he  was  with  respect  to  Fanny  Claypole.  The 
next  thing  that  struck  him  was,  the  propriety 
of  holding  back  from  his  mother  the  vexatious 
embarrassment  he  was  involved  in  with  the  lady 
last  mentioned,  at  least  till  the  result  of  her  un- 
cle's report,  and  her  resolutions  thereupon,  were 
made  known  to  him.  From  the  language  late- 
ly held  by  Mr  Claypole,  he  still  nourished  a 
faint  hope,  that  it  was  possible  he  might  be  set 
loose  from  his  unfortunate  engagement, — an 
emancipation  that  he  would  have  thought  cheap- 


ly purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Blachlbrd's  le- 
gacy ;  and,  in  this  interim,  why  was  he  to  be  the 
first  to  publish  an  affair  not  over  delicate  in  the 
recital,  and  certainly  not  very  reputable  to  the 
lady  in  question  ?  If  he  was  dismissed,  the  least 
he  could  do  was  to  keep  his  own  secret ;  if  not, 
it  became  his  interest  to  uphold  her  reputation 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  He  therefore 
prudently  determined  not  to  open  himself  on. 
this  painful  and  afflicting  subject. 

No  sooner  had  the  punctual  man  of  medicine 
left  them  at  liberty  to  resume  their  conversation, 
than  Henry,  taking  up  the  subject  where  Lady 
Crowbery  had  left  it,  addressed  himself  to  her 
as  follows : — 

I  should  be  ashamed  of  prevarication  in  your 
presence,  more  especially  as  you  declare  that 
my  heart  is  in  your  sight ;  which  that  it  may 
deserve  to  be  both  now  and  ever,  it  behoves  me 
to  keep  it  clear  from  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy. I  am  flattered,  therefore,  when  you  say, 
that  you  discern  in  it  affection  and  esteem  for 
the  loveliest  and  most  amiable  of  her  sex ;  as  I 
must  own  you  would  have  reason  to  turn  away 
your  eyes  with  loathing  and  aversion  had  you 
found  it  unimpassioned  by  her  charms,  or  in- 
sensible to  her  perfections.  Blest,  indeed,  must 
be  the  man  who  could  boast  of  the  possession 
of  a  heart  like  hers,  and  whose  pretensions  might 
be  sanctioned  by  her  father's  free  consent ;  but 
as  I  hold  myself  excluded  from  all  chance  of 
such  a  blessing,  and  am  persuaded  that  my  des- 
tiny is  otherwise  directed,  I  do  most  earnestly 
implore  my  kind  and  generous  mother,  not  only 
not  to  let  the  secret  of  my  birth,  and  the  too  li- 
beral disposition  of  her  fortune,  pass  her  lips, 
but  also  to  refrain  from  moving  the  soft  heart 
of  Isabella  in  my  favour.    Let  that  sweet  na- 
ture be  at  peace,  nor  stir  her  any  farther  to  a 
thought  of  me,  than  as  of  one  who  knows  him- 
self unworthy  her  regards,  and  hopelessly  ad- 
mires and  honours  her.  If  I  had  ever  any  place 
in  her  affections,  let  it  wear  out  by  absence. 
Let  me,  like  her,  devote  myself  to  filial  duty ; 
and  then,  although  our  objects  are  alike,  our 
destinations  will  be  widely  apart.    Lisbon  and 
Manstock-house  will  make  a  chasm  between 
us,  over  which  I  hope,  no  sigh  of  hers  will  ever 
pass.  That  you  believe  me  worthy  such  a  bless- 
ing, is  an  honour  above  all  merit;  that  you  would 
risk  your  secret,  and  engage  yourself  to  plead  for 
me  to  Isabella,  is  a  mark  of  your  benevolence, 
for  which  I  am  ever  bound  to  you ;  but  I  most 
solemnly  implore  you  for  the  present  to  with- 
hold it.  * 

Well,  my  dear  Henry,  the  tender  mother  re- 
plied, I'll  not  go  counter  to  your  wishes,  but 
give  you  credit  for  the  principle  on  which  you 
act,  tnough  I  confess  you  puzzle  and  surprise 
me.  Reasons  I  must  suppose  you  have,  more 
than  you  think  it  needful  to  display ;  and  as  I 
have  firm  reliance  on  your  rectitude  of  thought 
and  conduct,  I  will  not  embarrass  you  with  any 
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questions  on  this  point.  Are  we  to  meet  at 
Manstock-house  ? 

With  your  permission,  no  :  I  look  to  join  the 
ship  to-morrow. 

I  hope  you  have  no  farther  differences  to  ad- 
just with  Captain  Crowbery  ? 

None,  replied  Henry ;  absolutely  none,  upon 
my  honour  :  I  am  in  perfect  reconciliation  with 
that  gentleman,  and  hold  myself  for  ever  bound 
to  testify  to  his  most  honourable  and  manly 
behaviour  in  an  affair  where  I  was  much  too 
warm. 

Have  you  anything  in  commission  for  me  to 
say  to  my  uncle  ? 

Nothing,  but  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  all 
his  goodness. 

And  what  to  Isabella  ? 
Oh !  my  dear  madam,  exclaimed  Henry,  why 
that  question  ?  Let  me  conceive  in  silence,  but 
not  vent  those  wishes  even  in  a  whisper.  Ask 
me  not  what  to  Isabella ;  my  whole  soul  is  hers, 
yet  would  my  tongue  be  the  veriest  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  honour  and  humanity,  were  it  to 
tell  her  how  I  doat  upon  her.  By  the  love  you 
bear  me,  I  conjure  you  do  not  let  her  know  the 
insolent  confession,  which  your  sudden  question 
hastdrawn  from  me  :  'twill  ruin  me  for  ever  in 
her" thoughts,  if  she  should  hear  that  I  presume 
so  much  as  but  to  name  her,  though  it  were  in 
my  prayers. 

What  is  this  you  tell  me  ?  she  cried.  Now, 
Henry,  now  I  own  you  rouse  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  thought  so  dreadful  harbours  in  your 
heart.  What  have  you  done  to  ruin  yourself 
with  Isabella  ?  Confess,  for  the  alarm  is  terri- 
ble ;  surely,  my  son,  surely  your  passion  has 
not  mastered  your  respect  ? 

Just  Heaven  renounce  me,  if  in  thought  I 
could  offend  against  such  purity  !  No,  madam, 
he  cried,  no,  your  son  is  not  a  savage ;  and  if  I 
were,  her  virtue  would  restrain  and  awe  the 
wildest  and  the  worst  of  natures. 

What  then,  said  she,  reduces  you  to  hold  this 
language  ?  'Tis  not  mere  respect  that  dictates  to 
you  words  like  those "  you  uttered ;  the  most 
humble  supplicant,  nay,  Henry,  the  most  abject 
self- convicted  offender,  would  not  so  address 
himself  to  any  human  being. 

What  have  I  said  ?  resumed  he :  Oh  !  that  I 
could  recall  my  words !  but  you  will  not  release 
them.  What  can  I  say  ?  Must  I  confess  to  you 
I  have  offended  Isabella  past  redemption  ? 
Shocked  her  chaste  eyes,  revolted  her  pure  na- 
ture ;  not,  indeed,  in  her  own  person  ;  that  were 
to  sin  as  it  were  against  Heaven ;  but  in  the 
person  of  another,  far,  far  different,  alas !  from 
her.  There  let  me  stop  ;  press  me  no  farther, 
I  conjure  you  ;  let  her  divulge  the  rest ;  and  if 
she  does,  defend  me  not,  dear  mother,  but  tell 
her  I  am  conscience-smitten,  self- condemned, 
and  punished  more  than  ever  wretch  was  pu- 
nished, in  the  loss  of  her  esteem. 

If  I  did  not  persuade  myself,  she  replied,  that 


you  are  incapable  of  anything  that's  grossly 
wrong,  I  should  be  truly  wretched ;  but  as  I 
am  firm  in  that  persuasion,  and  satisfied  by  your 
assurance  that  the  offence  does  not  personally 
affect  my  cousin  Isabella,  I  will  not  believe  that 
you  need  absolutely  to  despair  of  pardon :  I  guess 
it  is  some  giddy  boyish  scrape,  which  you  have 
fallen  into,  and  I  can  also  guess  with  whom  ; 
but  lovers  use  strong  language  when  they  speak 
of  their  quarrels,  and  I  can  allow  a  great  deal 
for  your  extraordinary  sensibility  ;  a  frown,  a 
pout,  a  pettish  word,  can  make  strange  havoc 
with  a  heart  feeling  and  fond  as  yours.  But  Isa- 
bella will  forgive  you ;  take  my  word  for  it, 
Henry,  I  shall  find  a  soft  moment  to  make  your 
peace,  and  send  you  a  full  pardon,  upon  proper 
submission  and  atonement. 

Henry  had  by  this  time  collected  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  see  the  danger  into  which  he  had 
been  surprised,  and  how  far  he  had  outstepped 
discretion  in  this  unguarded  declaration  of  his 
passion  ;  he  was  therefore  eager  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opening,  which  his  mother's  tempe- 
rate  answer  gave  him,  for  drawing  back  in  time 
to  save  himself,  without  committing  Fanny  Clay- 
pole  ;  and  though  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Lady 
Crowbery's  suspicion  pointed  at  Susan  May,  yet 
as  she  was  not  directly  named,  and  time  would 
quickly  serve  for  him  to  clear  her  character,  he 
acquiesced  in  the  deception,  and  was  silent. 

It  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  con- 
ference ;  but  before  this  took  place,  he  was  fain 
to  compound  for  a  release  from  all  farther  in- 
quiries, by  promising  to  remain  where  he  was 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  when  he  was 
to  hold  himself  amenable  to  any  summons  that 
his  mother,  after  her  arrival  at  Manstock-house, 
might  think  fit  to  send  him.  This  compromise 
being  acceded  to  on  his  part,  and  sealed  with  a 
maternal  embrace  on  that  of  Lady  Crowbery, 
they  tenderly  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  part- 
ed. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Penitent,  on  Ms  Death-bed,  atones  toJus« 
tice. 

When  Henry  arrived  at  the  cottage,  he  found 
the  nurse  with  Susan  May's  child  waiting  his 
return  :  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  chaise  with 
the  mother  herself  drove  to  the  door.  Ezekiel 
Daw  was  at  this  time  in  attendance  upon  his 
penitent.  Henry  put  the  nurse  and  child  into 
the  inner  chamber,  and  no  third  person  being 
present  at  his  meeting  with  Susan,  he  proceed- 
ed without  interruption  to  explain  to  her  the 
purposes  for  which  he  had  called  her  from  Man- 
stock-house, and  in  speaking  of  her  connexion 
with  Blachford,  treated  her  feelings  with  such 
delicacy,  (assuring  her,  that  by  the  .confession 
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of  her  seducer,  she  would  stand  acquitted  to  all 
that  heard  the  story,)  that  his  consideration  for 
her  character,  no  less  than  the  very  extraordi- 
nary sacrifice  he  had  made  to  her  interest,  so  af- 
fected her,  as  to  leave  her  no  other  powers  of 
expressing  her  gratitude,  except  what  her  tears, 
which  flowed  in  plenty,  could  supply. 

Wonder  not,  he  cried,  at  what  I  have  done, 
as  if  it  was  a  case  uncommon  for  a  man  to  be 
just  and  honest.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Blach- 
ford  and  his  money  ?  If  he  had  bequeathed  it 
to  me,  and  died  before  I  had  made  this  disco- 
very of  the  claim  you  have  upon  him,  I  should 
have  held  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  make 
over  what  he  left  me  to  your  son  and  you.  Now 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  parade  of  my  disin- 
terestedness, and  should  hold  it  rather  as  an 
affront  to  be  complimented  for  an  act  of  justice, 
regarding  it  as  a  hint,  that  they  suspected  me 
to  be  a  knave ;  I  therefore  think  myself  very 
happy  to  have  found  your  secret  out  in  time,  to 
make  that  an  act  of  atonement  on  his  part,  which, 
had  it  devolved  upon  me,  would  have  put  me  to 
the  trouble  of  a  conveyance,  and  annoyed  me 
very  probably  with  a  great  deal  of  that  popu- 
larity and  applause,  which  some  people  are  flat- 
tered with,  but  which  I  have  no  taste  for. 

When  Henry,  by  this  and  other  representa- 
tions like  this,  perceived  that  he  had  in  some 
degree  quieted  the  agitation  of  Susan's  spirits, 
he  put  her  in  mind  to  make  ready  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  father  of  her  child,  and  having 
stepped  into  the  inner  room,  he  presented  to  her 
sight  the  child  itself,  giving  it  into  her  arms, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  his  ward,  and  the  infant 
heir  of  Blachford.  The  beauty  of  the  child,  the 
ecstasy  of  the  mother,  the  astonishment  of  the 
nurse,  and  the  benevolence  depicted  in  the  fea- 
tures of  our  blooming  hero,  composed  a  group 
of  characters  not  totally  unworthy  the  historic 
pencil  of  the  painter  of  the  passions. 

The  generous  heart  of  Henry,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  scene,  enjoyed  a  more  luxurious 
banquet  than  the  wealth  of  Blachford  could  have 
purchased.  True  gratitude,  like  deep-felt  woe, 
is  not  to  be  discharged  by  words ;  Susan  was 
mute,  and  once,  if  Henry  had  not  stopped  her, 
she  was  falling  at  his  feet.  What  are  you  about 
to  do  ?  he  cried.  Remember,  you  once  tender- 
ed me  your  all ;  I'm  only  paying  you  with  what 
is  not  my  own.  And  now,  bidding  her  take 
heart  and  follow  him,  he  proceeded  with  her,  the 
infant,  and  the  nurse,  to  the  sick  man's  house : 
they  wTere  admitted  without  delay ;  Blachford 
was  impatiently  expecting  them,  and  Ezekiel 
Daw  was  in  the  chamber  with  him.  Henry  took 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  advancing  to  the  couch, 
presented  it  to  its  father. — I  have  brought,  he 
cried,  two  comforters  to  visit  you ;  the  one,  in 
the  person  of  this  smiling  cherub,  seems  the 
very  emblem  of  peace  ;  the  other,  (pointing  to 
Susan  as  he  spoke,)  by  your  justice  reinstated 
in  her  innocence,  and  indemnified  for  her  in- 


juries, will  heal  those  inward  pains  that  agon  ire 
us  more  than  all  our  fleshly  wounds :  accept 
them,  cherish  them,  embrace  them  ;  they  will 
brighten  every  moment  of  your  life,  and  the  last 
moment  more  than  all ;  in  this  life,  they  will 
be  the  witnesses  and  recorders  of  your  peni- 
tence; in  the  life  to  come,  your  advocates  and 
intercessors  at  the  throne  of  Mercy. 

Blachford  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes,  exclaimed — The  Lord  of  mercy 
grant  their  intercession-:  may  avail ! 

Amen  !  echoed  the  pious  Ezekiel,  from  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  to  which  he  had  retreated,  and 
where,  dropping  on  his  knees,  he  silently  put 
up  a  fervent,  and  (let  us  hope)  not  ineffectual 
prayer. 

Blachford,  whose  mind  was  now  prepared  for 
death,  and  felt  the  awful  coming  on,  was  in- 
stant in  his  wishes  to  complete  the  last  remain- 
ing task  he  had  to  do  on  earth,  whilst  yet  his 
senses  were  entire.  The  lawyer  was  in  waiting, 
and  Zachary,  with  his  sub-surgeon  Kinloch, 
coming  in  most  opportunely  at  the  instant,  all 
things  seemed  to  favour  the  important  work, 
and  nothing  now  was  wanting  but  the  conclu- 
ding forms  to  make  it  perfect.  Blachford  was 
raised  upon  his  couch  to  sign  and  seal ;  the  ma- 
terials were  set  before  him,  the  witnesses  stood 
round  him,  when,  turning  his  eyes  on  Zachary 
first,  and  next  on  Kinloch,  he  said, — I  call  upon 
you,  gentlemen,  to  attest  upon  the  faith  of  ho- 
nest men,  and  able  judges  of  my  situation,  that 
I  am  now  in  mental  faculties  sound  and  com- 
petent to  execute  this  deed,  declaring  it  my  will 
and  testament,  by  which  I  make  this  infant, 
born  of  Susan  May,  here  present,  and  my  son, 
of  her  begotten  out  of  wedlock,  sole  heir  of  all 
my  property,  save  what  is  herein  given  and  be- 
queathed to  her,  the  mother,  by  annuity  char- 
ged on  the  estate ;  also  one  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  five  hundred  pounds  to  this  my  exe- 
cutor, and  guardian  of  my  son,  Henry  Fitz- 
henry,  so  called,  at  whose  solicitation,  voluntarily 
and  generously  made,  I  have  revoked  the  former 
disposition  of  my  affairs  in  his  behalf.  A  most 
disinterested  and  conscientious  act  it  was,  and  I 
do  pray  him  to  accept  this  small  bequest  in  to- 
ken of  my  love  and  his  forgiveness,  conscious  as  I 
am  of  his  unequalled  worth,  and  deeply  penitent 
for  all  that  I  have  said,  or  done,  or  meditated 
in  his  wrong  :  and  farther,  I  enjoin  and  strictly 
charge  the  mother  of  my  child  to  be  observant 
of  his  counsel  and  advice,  and  firmly  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  this  her  infant,  as  he  grows 
to  years  of  reason  and  reflection,  what  he  owes 
to  this  his  benefactor,  by  whose  special  bounty 
he  is  now  endowed  with  affluence,  that  else  it 
never  could  have  been  his  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Having  said  this,  and  the  appeal  he  had  made 
to  Zachary  and  his  attendant  being  answered 
with  assurances  of  their  entire  conviction  of  his 
being  in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses,  (a  point, 
indeed,  which  no  one  of  his  hearers  could  be  de- 
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teived  in  )  he  signed  and  sealed  his  will,  and, 
after  it  was  witnessed,  delivered  it  to  Henry.  Ex- 
hausted by  these  efforts,  he  began  so  evidently  to 
droop,  that  Doctor  Cawdle,  in  virtue  of  his  me- 
dical authority,  dismissed  the  whole  company. 
The  mother,  child,  and  nurse,  were  by  Blach- 
ford's  desire  accommodated  with  beds  in  his 
house  •  Henry  contented  himself  with  his  quar- 
ters at  the  cottage ;  but  having  hitherto  abstain- 
ed from  asking  any  questions  about  a  matter  that 
was  nearest  to  hisheart,  and  thebusiness  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  first  attention  being  so  hap- 
pily concluded,  he  became  impatient  for  a  tew 
minutes  in  private  with  his  friend  Susan.  01 
this  wished-for  opportunity  he  was  soon  put  m 
possession  ;  for  Ezekiel,  on  whose  mind  these 
events  had  made  a  powerful  impression,  had 
walked  home  in  deep  meditation,  without  saying 
a  word  to  anybody  ;  whereupon  Susan,  having 
given  her  boy  in  charge  to  the  nurse,  retired  with 
Henry  into  Blachford's  parlour.  It  was  the  very 
room  where  the  one  party  had  been  arraigned 
for  his  life,  and  the  other  despoiled  of  her  in- 
nocence.   What  mighty  revolutions  can  a  tew 
short  days  effect !  the  offender  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  sufferers  restored  to  their  character, 
and  the  property  of  the  guilty,  including  the 
very  scene  of  his  criminality,  actually  made  over 


as  an  atonement  to  the  guiltless. 

Henry,  to  prevent  interruption,  made  fast  the 
door,  and  taking  Susan  by  the  hand,  led  her  to 
a  chair  :  she  was  still  trembling  with  agitation  ; 
tremours  of  another  sort  would  have  possessed 
her,  had  Henry  so  done  a  while  ago  :  she  now 
looked  up  to  him  with  awful  admiration  ;  love, 
tempered  with  respect,  gave  that  chaste  expres- 
sion to  her  eyes,  which  on  some  past  occasions 
had  exhibited  affections  not  so  pure :  passions 
as  irresistible  as  that  which  now  had  command 
of  her  more  than  once,  had  impelled  her  to  em- 
brace him  wantonly  in  her  arms ;  pure  grati- 
tude, unmixed  with  any  grosser  impulse,  now 
threw  her,  bathed  in  tears,  upon  his  neck  :  he 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  spoke  of  the 
kindnesses  she  had  so  often  shewn  him,  and  as- 
serted obligations  received  on  his  part,  prior  and 
superior  to  those  conferred  on  her  ;  when,  ha- 
ving soothed  her  in  this  generous  manner  for 
some  minutes— Now  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  he 
cried,  and  tell  me  truly,  am  I  totally  undone  m 
the  opinion  of  your  lovely  mistress  ? 

Alas  !  she  replied,  what  can  I  tell  you,  my 
dear  friend  and  benefactor  ?  certain  it  is,  that 
gentle  heart  is  wounded  through  and  through  ; 
but  whether  more  by  displeasure  than  by  sor- 
row, I  am  yet  to  learn.  She  is  very  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  not  from  her  lips  that  the  story 
has  escaped ;  it  is  Miss  Claypole  herself  and  her 
politic  uncle,  (pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  speak  of 
them  with  the  respect  that  becomes  me,)  who 
have  made  public  what  my.  young  lady's  deli- 
cacy never  would  have  spoken  of,  and  what 


theirs,  one  should  have  thought,  would  have 
been  interested  to  conceal.    But  when  Miss 
thought  fit  to  blazon  her  own  shame,  by  boun- 
cing out  of  the  house,  and  betaking  herselt  to 
the  parsonage,  as  if  she  had  been  flying  from  her 
persecutors,  the  whole  family  were  up  m  arms, 
as  I  may  say,  and  every  mouth  was  opened  to 
cry  shame  upon  her.    "Tis  not  to  be  told  with 
what  a  confidence  she  has  carried  it  off,  venting 
herself  against  my  meek  young  lady  in  a  man- 
ner that  I  am  sure  you  would  detest  her  for. 
Ah  !  my  beloved  friend,  where  were  your  eyes, 
your  heart,  your  understanding,  during  that 
fatal  gallery-adventure  ?  I  can  no  otherwise  ac- 
count for  it,  than  by  supposing  you  was  not  m 
your  senses  at  the  moment ;  knowing  how  tem- 
perate you  are,  and  unaccustomed  to  excess,  I 
must  impute  it  to  the  effects  of  the  wine  you 
drank  upon  the  election  meeting,  and  so  I  told 
my  lady.  ,  . 

You  told  her  true,  said  Henry ;  but  what 
then  ?  One  gross  excess  cannot  excuse  another. 

Pardon  me,  rejoined  Susan,  her  candour  found 
a  motive  for  excusing  it ;  but  no  candour  can 
justify  the  sacrifice  you  are  making  of  your  hap- 
piness, if  the  report  be  true,  which  that  young 
madam  circulates,  that  you  are  pledged  to  her 
for  marriage.    Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  see 
that  day  !  Surely,  surely  you  have  not  madly 
made  that  promise  ?  why,  'tis  rum,  misery,  dis- 
grace inevitable  !  Stop  me,  if  I  proceed  too  far ; 
I  should  be  sorry  to  offend  you ;  but,  indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  everybody  knows,  and  everybody 
says,  without  scruple,  what  Miss  Claypole  is. 
What  is  she  ?  I  am  not  offended— speak. 
What  is  she  !  A  coquette,  a  flirt,  a  wanton  : 
one  that  would  go  great  lengths,  if  not  all ;  but 
that  perhaps  you  can  best  tell :  be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  you  are  not  the  only  favoured  lover  ; 
others,  and  not  a  few,  have  been  as  kindly  treat- 
ed as  yourself:   her  uncle  knows  that  well 
enough,  and  is  indeed  a  generous  man  to  part 
with  what  he  is  tired  of,  and  knows  to  be  a  pro- 
perty that  hangs  upon  his  hands,  and  keeps  him 
in  alarm  for  every  day  that  passes  till  he  is  rid 
of  her.    Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  uncle  is 
a  deep  one  ;  not  a  servant  in  the  family  but  la- 
ments the  influence  he  has  over  their  good  mas- 
ter ;  and  though  Miss  Manstock  is  too  delicate 
to  speak  out,  I  can  discover  to  a  certainty  that 
she  is  not  mistaken  in  his  character;  no,  nor 
my  Lady  Crowbery  neither,  though  it  is  given 
out  in  the  house  that  he  is  to  succeed  to  your 
Mr  Ratcliffe's  living.  m  . 

Indeed  !  cried  Henry  ;  is  that  said  ?  Tis  time 
for  me  to  counteract  him  in  those  hopes.  Clay- 
pole succeed  my  friend  !  my  honoured  friend  ! 
Impossible  !  that  shall  never  take  place. 

Observing  Susan  look  at  him  with  surprise, 
he  recollected  himself,  and  in  a  humble  tone, 
added,— At  least,  if  I  have  any  interest  with  the 
lady  patroness. 
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Susan  resumed  her  discourse. 

And  now,  said  she,  Miss  Claypole  gives  it  out 
that  she  was  frighted  hy  the  thunder-storm,  and 
fainted  in  your  arms  :  if  it  were  so,  what  then  ? 
I  hope  you  are  not  hound  to  marry  the  first  lady 
that  faints  in  your  arms  :  but  who  believes  that 
she  was  frighted  ?  Nobody;  she  is  not  of  the  sort 
to  be  so  easily  frighted :  you  must  have  known, 
if  you  had  been  yourself,  that  it  was  all  put  on 
to  win  you  to  her  ways.  The  servants  all  de- 
clare that  she  was  fit  to  eat  you  up,  as  they  de- 
scribe it ;  every  one  saw  that,  and  knew  what 
she  was  driving  at :  she  dogged  you  to  the  gal- 
lery, and  there  the  lucky  storm  helped  forward 
her  determined  scheme  to  take  you  in  the  very 
cue  for  mischief,  heated  with  wine,  half  tipsy, 
and  less  than  half  yourself.  Oh,  Henry,  Henry ! 
(suffer  me  this  once  to  address  you  thus  fami- 
liarly,) can  /  not  speak  in  proof  of  your  forbear- 
ance ;  of  your  self-command  ?  Have  I  not  a 
right  to  say,  though,  saying  it,  I  ought  to  blush 
at  the  recollection,  that  I  have  found  you  mas- 
ter of  yourself,  when  I  have  lost  all  government 
of  reason  in  the  excess  of  my  love  to  you  ?  How 
often,  and  how  impetuously,  has  passion  hurried 
me  into  your  arms,  although  no  lucky  storm 
was  there  commodiously  to  favour  my  fond 
wishes  ?  yet  you  have  withstood  all  trials.  But 
perhaps  nature  has  given  her  charms  and  powers 
to  tempt,  which  I  am  not  possessed  of ;  but  this 
is  true,  as  truth  itself  can  witness,  that  no  con- 
cessions on  my  part,  no  promise  on  yours,  should 
have  prevailed  with  me,  even  when  your  fortune 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  to  have  trepanned  you 
into  marriage,  conscious  as  I  was  that  I  had  not 
that  maiden  purity  to  give,  which  you  had  so 
much  right  to  expect.  You  know,  full  well  you 
know,  dearest  and  best  of  friends,  there  was  a 
time,  when  in  our  sports  and  frolics  by  the  way, 
as  we  returned  from  making  our  purchases,  that 
when  you  glanced  at  marriage,  I  drew  back  at 
once,  and  oftentimes  I've  been  upon  the  point 
of  telling  you  this  tale  of  my  seduction,  had  you 
not  always  seized  those  dangerous  moments  to 
cut  short  our  conversation,  and  preserve  my  vir- 
tue and  your  own  :  and  now,  what  mighty  obli- 
gation can  you  have  to  this  seducing  wanton, 
though  we'll  suppose  you  have  gone  beyond  that 
limit  where  discretion  should  have  stopped  ? 
Grant  that  you  have ;  whose  virtue  suffered  most 
by  the  surprise  ?  yours  or  the  lady's  ?  Because 
she  throws  away  her  reputation,  must  you  marry 
her  ? 

Before  I  answer  to  that  question,  replied 
Henry,  let  me  clear  up  one  error.  If  Miss 
Claypole  was  inviolate  before  our  meeting  in 
that  odious  gallery,  I  promise  you  she  left  it  as 
she  entered  it  for  me ;  her  favours  did  not  go 
the  length  you  hint  at.  The  vision  of  an  angel 
scared  me  from  her  embrace  ;  the  frown  of  pu- 
rity itself  subdued  my  guilty  passions,  and  I  fled 
from  her  allurements.  But  as  I  hold  it  due 
from  every  man  of  honour  to  make  atonement 


for  even  the  slightest  stain  he  casts  upon  the 
fame  of  a  woman  of  character,  I  tendered  her 
the  only  reparation  in  my  power,  my  hand,  if 
that  could  heal  the  injury.  She  took  my  handy 
alas  !  and  broke  my  heart. 

Thank  Heaven !  cried  Susan,  you  have  taken 
one  weight  from  my  mind ;  the  main  point  was 
not  carried ;  she  has  felt  one  disappointment, 
and  I'll  engage  it  was  a  cutting  one.  Now  I  cart 
understand  the  reason  for  her  shifting  to  the  vi- 
carage ;  'tis  all  a  trap  to  catch,  you,  and  make 
sure  of  you ;  she  thinks  your  honour  then  would 
seal  the  bargain,  and  surrender  you  for  life  the 
dupe  of  her  contrivances ;  but  go  not  near  her, 
I  conjure  you ;  let  not  that  uncle,  who  is  her 
setter,  draw  you  in  to  visit  her  alone ;  you  are 
ruined  if  you  do.  As  for  a  word  dropped  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  when  you  was  not  in  clear 
possession  of  your  reason,  that  I  persuade  my- 
self you  will  not  think  yourself  obliged  to  abide 
by,  nor  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  your  whole 
life  for  a  romantic  punctilio. 

Henry  shook  his  head.  She  proceeded — 
Now  I  begin  to  have  more  than  a  dawn  of  hope. 
Oh !  let  me  once  come  to  the  ear  of  my  dear 
young  lady,  and  I'll  pledge  myself  that  all  will 
be  set  straight.  She  loves  you  at  her  heart ;  I 
know  she  does ;  nay,  she  has  owned  it  to  me  in 
so  many  words.  Vexed  as  she  was,  and  mortified 
to  the  very  soul,  at  your  proceeding,  still,  when 
she  surprised  me  reading  your  kind  note  on  the 
morning  of  your  leaving  us,  and  saw  the  gene- 
rous gift  that  it  inclosed,  understanding  it  was 
a  farewell  token  to  my  mother  before  you  left 
us  and  went  out  to  sea,  the  colour  fled  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  quivered  in  their  lids,  and  she 
dropped,  sweet  afflicted  soul,  like  a  blossom  from 
the  stalk,  lifeless  into  my  arms.  If  this  is  not 
the  very  test  of  love,  what  is  it  ?  Ah  !  my  dear, 
dear  friend,  do  but  once  shake  off  this  flirting 
damsel,  and  Miss  Manstock  is  your  own. 

And  what  can  be  so  cutting  as  that  thought  ? 
said  Henry.  What  can  afflict  me  deeper  than 
to  reflect  I  had  a  chance  of  happiness,  and  threw 
it  wantonly  away  ? 

Who  says  that  it  is  thrown  away  ?  replied  Su- 
san ;  I  have  conviction  to  the  contrary.  (Here 
she  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.)  Does  this 
appear  like  anger  ?  she  demanded.  Here  is  a 
note  penned  with  her  own  fair  hand ;  it  is  en- 
trusted to  me  on  this  condition,  only  to  be  de- 
livered to  you,  if  you  are  disengaged  from  Fan- 
ny Claypole. 

Stop  then,  cried  Henry;  on  these  terms  I 
must  not  take  it,  blessed  as  I  should  be. 

What  am  I  to  infer  from  this  ?  said  she. 

That  I  will  not  permit  you  to  break  through 
conditions,  which  Miss  Manstock  has  imposed. 

But  what  if  I  am  privy  to  the  contents  ? 

Let  them  he  sacred,  he  rejoined ;  breathe  not 
a  syllable,  however  delightful,  to  my  ears ;  I 
am  not  disengaged  from  Miss  Claypole,  and 
therefore  must  not  violate  the  seal,  nor  secretb/ 
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purloin  the  purport  of  that  letter,  entrusted  to 
you  under  those  restrictions.  Remember,  Susan, 
the  same  principle  which  led  me  to  decline  the 
bequest  of  Mr  Blachford,  now  obliges  me  to 
deny  myself  the  transport  which  the  perusal  of 
that  angel's  favour  would  bestow. 

What  do  I  hear?  cried  Susan.  Are  you 
then  

Undone  !  said  Henry,  and  departed. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

An  Incident  of  the  Tragic  Cast. 

If  there  is  not  a  secret  joy  in  being  strictly 
faithful  to  the  rigid  laws  of  honour,  our  hero 
must  have  been  at  this  moment  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;  for  he  might  well  presume  that  Isa- 
bella's letter  was  a  kind  one ;  and  what  had  this 
world  to  give  him  comparable  to  a  testimony  of 
her  kindness  ?  Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
acting  right.   Educated  in  the  most  correct  ad- 
herence to  truth  and  rectitude,  he  had  no  so- 
phistry to  palliate  the  slightest  deviation  from 
them,  and  shuddered  at  deceit,  however  quali- 
fied. Stung  to  the  quick  by  his  remorse  for  ha- 
ving been  a  party  in  the  cause,  if  not  the  cause 
itself,  of  Fanny  Claypole's  misbehaviour,  he 
took  her  shame  upon  himself ;  and  vexed  at  the 
recollection  of  his  own  weak  facility  in  falling 
in  with  her  advances,  he  determined  to  meet  the 
consequences  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  un- 
less rescued  either  by  her  voluntary  release,  or 
some  such  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  misconduct 
as  might  justify  him  in  renouncing  the  connex- 
ion.   Upon  his  return  to  the  cottage,  he  found 
Ezekiel  in  the  act  of  consoling  himself  with  his 
afternoon's  pipe,  whilst  his  Bible  lay  open  on 
the  table  before  him.    The  pious  creature  was 
in  profound  meditation  upon  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, on  which  he  was  founding  an  admonitory 
discourse  for  the  edification  of  Susan  May, 
whom  though  he  had  exculpated  in  the  face  of 
her  reverend  accuser,  yet  it  must  be  owned  to 
have  been  a  slight  stretch  upon  the  truth  of  his 
opinion,  extorted  from  him  in  his  zeal  for  say- 
ing the  best  of  a  friend,  and  for  opposing  any 
sentiment  of  Claypole,  who  was  just  then  in  no 
high  favour  with  him,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, in  sovereign  contempt.    Occupied  in  this 
manner,  he  took  so  little  notice  of  Henry,  on  his 
coming  into  the  room,  that  it  might  be  doubted 
if  he  saw  him  ;  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  had 
his  thoughts  too  much  employed  to  solicit  his 
attention. 

A  messenger  now  rode  up  to  the  door,  and 
being  accosted  by  Henry,  put  a  letter  into  his 
hands,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows: — 

"  My  uncle,  who  sees  most  things  in  a  false 
light,  thinks  you  have  done  very  unwisely  in 


declining  Blachford's  fortune;  but  money  is 
his  god,  and  love  is  mine.    I  build  my  happi- 
ness upon  better  things  than  riches,  and  ad- 
mire your  spirit ;  though  I  must  own  it  would^ 
not  have  been  amiss  had  you  taken  the  fellow's 
dirty  pelf,  rather  than  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  low  creatures,  who  are  in  the 
way  now  to  profit  by  it.    I  should  like  to  live 
at  Crowbery,  and  have  particular  reasons  for 
wishing  you  to  reserve  that  place  at  least  to 
yourself,  whatever  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the 
property.    I  have  quitted  the  old  mansion  and 
its  formal  inhabitants,  and  am  now  entirely  alone 
in  my  uncle's  house;  if  you  have  any  pity  for  a 
solitary  damsel,  you  will  come  to  me  without 
delay  ;  here  are  no  spirits  to  haunt  us,  nor  any 
galleries  in  which  they  walk  by  night.  My 
house,  my  heart,  my  arms,  are  open  to  receive 
you.  What  can  my  teazing  uncle  mean  by  tell- 
ing me  you  are  going  out  of  England  without 
seeing  me  ?  that  I  am  sure  is  impossible ;  that 
I  will  not  believe ;  the  man  of  my  choice  will 
never  treat  me  so ;  he  has  too  much  honour, 
too  much  love,  too  much  pity,  for  a  fond  doat- 
ing  heart,  which  such  neglect  would  break.  I 
shall  look  for  you  this  night,  this  happy  night; 
if  not,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day  at  farthest  ; 
longer  than  till  then  I  cannot  live  without  you ; 
think  what  I  am  suffering  till  I  see  you ;  lost 
to  all  the  world  but  you,  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret so  you  are  faithful,  and  delay  not  to  bless 
"  Your  fond  expecting 

"  Fitx\NCES  Claypole." 

This  was  a  puzzling  dilemma ;  Henry  had 
promised  his  mother  to  obey  her  summons  if 
she  called  him  to  her  at  Manstock-house ;  he 
could  not  therefore  tell  Miss  Claypole  he  was 
going  to  his  ship  the  next  day,  neither  could  he 
with  any  face  come  to  Manstock  without  visit- 
ing her ;  if  therefore  he  was  ever  to  see  her, 
better  he  should  go  before  Lady  Crowbery  ar- 
rived at  her  uncle's ;  and  whatever  was  to  be 
the  result  of  his  meeting,  better  he  should  bring 
it  to  a  definitive  conclusion  before  he  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  Isabella,  whose  attentions  to 
him,  whilst  his  fate  was  in  suspense,  would 
embarrass  him  beyond  measure,  as  not  know- 
ing how  far  he  might  be  warranted  in  honour 
to  receive  them. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  in  an  autum- 
nal evening,  the  distance  twelve  miles,  and  the 
messenger  was  well  mounted  ;  he  was  a  country 
fellow,  and  no  domestic  of  Claypole's.  Henry 
asked  him  if  he  would  lend  him  his  horse,  and 
take  money  for  hiring  another  at  the  post  town 
two  miles  off.  This  proposal,  backed  with  a 
piece  of  gold,  was  perfectly  acceptable  to  the 
messenger,  and  Henry  stepped  into  the  cottage 
to  apprize  his  friend  Ezekiel  of  his  motions,  and 
to  equip  himself  for  the  saddle.  A  very  short 
apology  satisfied  Ezekiel,  whose  thoughts  were 
farther  from  home  than  Henry  would  be  at  the 
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end  of  his  stage  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had 
drawn  on  his  boots,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tions of  sleeping  at  Dame  May's,  he  set  off  at  a 
smart  rate,  and  within  the  hour  arrived  safely 
at  the  vicarage  gate. 

Great  was  the  transport  of  Fanny  Claypole 
when  the  object  of  her  anxious  expectation  pre- 
sented himself  to  her  sight ;  she  flung  the  book 
she  was  reading  from  her,  and  ran  with  open 
arms,  in  an  ecstasy,  to  embrace  him  :  wild  with 
surprise  and  joy,  she  scarce  knew  what  she  did  ; 
with  her  hair  loose  and  flowing,  she  seemed  a 
perfect  sibyl  in  her  frenzy  ;  her  dress  (if  dress 
it  might  be  called,  that  totally  obscured  no 
charms  which  nature  had  endowed  her  with) 
was  so  invitingly  disposed,  as  shewed  the  effects 
of  study  and  design,  rather  than  of  chance  or 
negligence ;  for  little  was  concealed  that  could 
allure,  yet  not  so  much  exposed  as  to  leave  no- 
thing for  imagination  to  supply ;  and  a  fairer 
field  for  excursions  of  that  sort  could  hardly  be 
found  than  in  the  form  of  Fanny. 

When  her  nutter  had  in  part  subsided,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  couch  in  a  careless  attitude, 
and  observing  that  Henry  kept  himself  aloof, 
and  did  not  take  her  hint  for  seating  himself  by 
her,  she  demanded  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  ?  had  not  he  recovered  his  alarm  in  the  gal- 
lery ;  or  was  he  waiting  for  another  thunder- 
storm, before  he  could  find  in  his  heart  any  pity 
for  a  poor  disconsolate  damsel,  who  had  no  soul 
in  the  house  to  protect  her  but  one  old  woman, 
who  had  neither  eyes,  ears;  nor  understanding  ? 
Here  we  are,  said  she,  without  one  soul  that  will 
come  near  us  for  the  live-long  night ;  and  what 
will  become  of  me,  Heaven  only  knows,  in  this 
desolate  mansion,  unless  you  will  manfully  un- 
dertake to  guard  me,  and  turn  into  the  vicar's 
bed  for  the  night. 

Henry  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

Positively,  resumed  she,  I  cannot  part  from 
you ;  I  would  as  soon  sleep  amongst  the  tombs 
as  in  this  dreary  solitude,  with  no  other  sentinel 
than  the  snoring  old  dame  in  the  garret.  Now, 
I  know  as  well  as  can  be,  by  your  looks,  what 
is  passing  in  your  mind :  my  uncle  has  been 
preaching  to  you  in  his  canting  strain ;  but  I 
take  no  account  of  what  he  thinks  or  what  he 
says ;  I  am  independent  of  him  and  the  whole 
world ;  and  if  you  suppose  my  peace  of  mind  can 
be  disturbed  by  their  talk,  you  are  mistaken ; 
where  I  have  bestowed  my  heart,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  entrust  my  reputation  :  surely,  if  I  ask  pro- 
tection of  you,  you  will  not  refuse  it  to  me  ? 

Certainly  I  will  not,  said  Henry ;  but  as  no 
danger  can  accrue  to  your  person  though  I 
should  leave  you,  and  much  to  your  reputation 
if  I  should  remain  with  you,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 

Ridiculous  !  resumed  she ;  this  over-care  of 
what  the  world  may  say,  if  you  persist  in  it,  will 
make  me  doubt  if  I  have  formed  a  right  opinion 
of  your  character.  When  you  rejected  the  temp- 


tations that  fortune  threw  before  you,  it  was  a 
gallant  resolution  ;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  spirit  to 
decline  the  favours  of  a  lady.  What  care  I  if 
the  whole  world  knew  that  you  slept  in  this 
house  ?  The  thing  speaks  for  itself;  I  am  mis- 
tress of  my  choice,  and  you  the  man  I  have 
chosen  :  let  the  world  comment  upon  that  as  it 
likes.  I  have  quitted  society,  and  put  myself 
into  solitude  for  your  sake ;  to  whom,  then,  but 
to  you,  am  I  to  resort  for  protection,  for  console- 
ment,  nay,  for  justification  ?  Where  else  shall 
I  go  ?  To  my  uncle  ?  Never:  I  have  done  with 
him  ;  I  renounce  him ;  I  am  yours  and  only 
yours.  We  have  interchanged  our  hearts  :  what 
witnesses  do  we  need  of  that  ?  Not  all  the  par- 
sons in  the  kingdom  can  do  more,  and  without 
this  their  ceremonies  are  but  mockeries ;  there- 
fore let's  hear  no  more  of  this  affected  tender- 
ness for  reputation,  this  hypocrisy  of  sentiment, 
which  would  refine  away  the  noblest  passions  of 
the  soul ;  let  our  love  be  without  canting,  our 
confidence  without  restraint ;  and  to  convince 
you  of  my  sincerity  in  both  respects,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  it  is  not  to  any  real  terrors  I  ex- 
perienced in  the  storm,  that  you  are  indebted 
for  the  endearments  I  bestowed  on  you  last 
night :  they  were  the  free  effusions  of  my  heart, 
and  you  may  tell  your  conscience  to  be  quiet  on 
that  score ;  for  it  was  love,  my  Henry,  not  the 
elements,  that  threw  me  in  your  power,  and  the 
same  love  now  courts  you  to  the  same  endear- 
ments, secret  and  secure  from  all  disturbers  of 
hours  so  precious.  Come,  then,  throw  off  that 
cold  reserve,  those  distant  looks,  that  have  no 
sympathy  with  mine.  My  eyes  are  honest  and 
sincere ;  they  speak  a  plain  intelligible  language ; 
what  ails  yours,  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  un- 
derstand it,  without  compelling  me,  against  the 
practice  of  my  sex,  to  help  you  to  a  comment  ? 

It  is  because  I  do  understand  their  language, 
and  feel  their  power,  replied  Henry,  that  I  avoid 
them.  Either  you  think  yourself  less  dangerous 
than  you  are,  or  me  more  firm  than  I  pretend 
to  be,  when  you  beckon  me  to  that  couch. 

He  was  proceeding,  when  she  stopped  him,  cry- 
ing out — Come,  come,  there  is  enough  of  this 
trifling ;  more  than  enough  of  this  ridiculous, 
this  unmanly  affectation.  Beware  how  you  pro- 
voke me;  I  shall  become  desperate  if  I  am  in- 
sulted.— Regardless  of  these  menaces,  Henry 
kept  his  post,  and  advanced  not  a  step  towards 
her.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  ex- 
claimed— By  all  the  loves  and  graces,  Henry,  you 
have  the  form  of  an  Apollo !  would  to  Heaven 
you  had  his  fire  !  Well,  keep  your  pedestal, 
cold  lifeless  image,  and  let  me  gaze  upon  you  till 
my  admiration  warms  into  idolatry ;  'twill  gra- 
tify your  pride,  perhaps,  to  see  me  kneeling  at 
your  feet  and  worshipping  you  :  mark,  how  na- 
turally I'll  act  Pygmalion's  part,  and  make  love 
to  a  statue. 

This  said,  she  started  from  the  couch,  and 
was  advancing  towards  him,  when,  preventing 
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ber  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  dropping  on  her 
knees,  he  cried,  Pray,  do  not  laugh  at  me; 
cannot  stand  your  ridicule. 

Vittoria  !  she  cried,  I've  made  the  statue  move 
and  speak.  Now,  since  your  marble  majesty 
can  bend,  he  pleased  to  sit  beside  me.  On  !  all 
ve  gods !  it  smiles,  it  animates,  it  yields,  it  softens 
with  the  touch  !  happy  change  !  it  lives  !  If  the 
mere  pressure  of  the  hand  does  this,  my  arms, 
perhaps,  may  warm  it  into  love :  I'll  clasp  it  to 
my  heart,  I'll  breathe  my  life  into  its  hps,  and 
share  my  soul  between  us. 

Stop,  siren!  Henry  exclaimed ;  Im  not  re- 
sponsible for  consequences  thus  urged  upon  me, 
nor  am  I  bound  in  honour  to  repair  them  : 
whilst  I  believed  your  terrors  in  the  storm  had 
thrown  you  from  your  natural  guard,  and  sub- 
jected you  to  weaknesses,  which  m  a  more  col- 
lected moment  your  virtue  would  have  spurned 
at,  I  felt  myself  a  party  in  the  treason,  and  ten- 
dered you  the  only  reparation  in  my  power, 
('twas  all  I  had  to  offer,)  my  unworthy  self;  but 
when  you  openly  declare  those  fears  were  feigned, 
and  freely  take  the  blame  upon  yourself,  you 
quit  me  of  the  atonement;  and  now,  again, 
when  you  return  to  the  attack,  and  with  such 
exquisite  allurements  tempt  a  man,  who  visits 
you  with  none  but  honourable  purposes,  and 
combats  against  nature  to  preserve  you  in  that 
purity  of  character,  which  is  your  sex  s  orna- 
ment, I  think  it  fair  to  warn  you,  that  my  sen- 
timents respecting  favours  in  anticipation  differ 
so  essentially  from  yours,  that  she  who  has  been 
mistress  to  me  with  her  own  consent,  shall  never 
be  my  wife.  Beauty,  and  wit,  and  fortune,  you 
possess  more  than  my  hopes  aspire  to ;  but  per- 
mit me  to  observe,  that,  flattered  as  I  am  by 
your  attachment,  chastity  is  a  virtue  indispen- 
sable in  the  female  character,  and  without  that, 
I  should  consider  marriage  as  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  happiness. 

Marriage  !  I  laugh  at  it !  Marriage  was  never 
made  for  souls  like  mine :  my  love  can  never 
wait  upon  the  lazy  forms  of  plodding  mercenary 
law  ;  I  scorn  them  all !  Nor  are  you  fit  for  the 
dull  drudgery  of  that  slavish  state  ;  too  young, 
too  inexperienced,  and  too  choice  to  be  made 
daily  use  of,  your  beauty,  like  a  precious  gar- 
ment, should  be  reserved  for  feasts  and  holi- 
days ;  'twas  never  made  for  the  coarse  wear-and- 
tear  of  wedlock ;  if  you  had  thought  of  marriage, 
you  would  never  have  refused  the  fortune  Blach- 
ford  had  bequeathed  you  :  I  see  it  hangs  upon 
you  like  a  debt  of  honour,  therefore  I  set  you 
free ;  I'll  not  exact  it  of  you ;  marry  ten  years 
hence,  and  marry  whom  you  will :  of  this,  and 
every  other  obligation  honour  can  impose,  I  per- 
fectly acquit  you;  only  for  this  I  stipulate,  I'll  not 
be  treated  with  contempt ;  of  all  engagements  I 
acquit  you,  but  not  of  gratitude  :  Oh,  Henry  ! 
have  a  care  how  you  insult  a  woman  who  has 
broke  through  all  reserve,  and  laid  her  heart  be- 


fore you  :  after  this  night  you  are  free ;  I  resign 
you — even  to  Isabella. 

How  quick  and  sudden  are  the  shifts  of  pas- 
sion !  a  word  sometimes  will  call  up  a  new  train 
of  thoughts,  and  change  our  resolutions  in  an 
instant.  It  was  not  virtue's  self,  but  virtue's 
substitute,  that  saved  our  hero.  Sunk  into  the 
arms  of  the  seducer,  and  resigned  to  the  temp- 
tation, the  name  of  Isabella  roused  him  like  a 
spell ;  he  started,  sprung  with  horror  from  the 
couch,  and  cried,  You  have  redeemed  yourself 
and  me :  I  leave  you  to  your  better  recollection. 

Stop,  she  exclaimed,  unless  you  are  resolved 
to  be  my  murderer !  Then,  snatching  up  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  with  which  she  had  been  cutting 
open  the  leaves  of  her  book,  By  the  eternal 
truth,  she  cried,  I'll  plunge  this  weapon  in  my 
heart,  if  you  desert  me  !— Here  she  put  herself 
into  a  menacing  attitude,  with  a  look  of  so  much 
desperation,  that  Henry  on  the  instant  sprung 
forward,  and  seized  her  uplifted  hand,  to  wrench 
the  knife  from  her  grasp  :  furious  with  rage,  she 
struggled  to  keep  hold  of  it ;  and  in  the  struggle, 
whether  purposely  or  accidentally,  we  pretend  not 
to  say,  lodged  the  point  of  it  in  his  left  arm,  be- 
low the  elbow:  in  the  same  moment  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  knife,  and  secured  it  in  his  pocket: 
she  probably  perceived  what  she  had  done,  for 
she  stood  torpid  with  astonishment  and  terror  : 
he  rang  the  bell  with  violence  ;  an  elderly  wo- 
man came  running  to  the  call.  I  charge  you  be 
attentive  to  your  lady,  he  cried;  for  she  is  sud- 
denly taken  ill.    Then,  finding  that  the  blood 
was  flowing  apace  from  the  wound,  and  would 
soon  discover  itself  if  he  staid  any  longer,  he 
hastened  out  of  doors,  and  stuffing  his  handker- 
chief up  his  sleeve,  ran  as  quick  as  he  could  to 
the  house  of  Goody  May,  which  luckily  was 
near  at  hand. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Surgeons  Work. 

I  t  was  well  for  our  hero  that  he  had  not  many 
paces  to  measure  before  he  found  an  house  to 
take  shelter  in;  for  though  he  held  his  hand 
close  pressed  upon  the  wound,  the  sluice  kept 
running  apace,  and  his  waste  of  blood  would 
not  have  suited  a  much  longer  march,  Ihe 
widow  was  at  home,  and  her  hospitable  door 
stood  open.— Come,  mother,  cried  Henry,  as  he 
entered,  I  have  another  case  for  you—more 
work  for  the  good  Samaritan  — This  said,  he  be- 
gan to  strip  off  his  coat,  which  had  no  sooner 
displayed  to  her  sight  an  arm  covered  with 
blood,  than  she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  started  back 
with  horror,  and  fell  a-trembling  from  head 
t0  foot.— Courage  !  my  good  friend,  cried  the 
undaunted  youth,  with  a  cheering  smile  ;  a 
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good  surgeon  does  not  shrink  at  the  sight  of  a 
wound. 

Would  to  Heaven  I  was  a  good  surgeon,  for 
your  sake,  replied  she,  or  any  way  more  able  to 
assist  you  than  I  am. 

Take  heart,  he  cried,  give  me  a  chair  to  rest 
my  arm  upon  in  an  horizontal  posture,  and 
fetch  some  lint  to  stanch  the  blood  ;  then,  I  war- 
rant, all  will  be  well  in  a  few  minutes. 

Cheered  with  these  words,  the  good  dame  be- 
stirred herself,  and  presently  returned  from  her 
repository  with  a  large  pledget  of  lint  steeped  in 
friar's  balsam,  which  she  laid  over  the  wound, 
and  bound  it  up  with  a  swathe  of  linen  in  seve- 
ral folds.   Here's  a  piece  of  work  !  she  cried  ; — 

Oh,  that  Mr  L  was  here  to  dress  you  !  but 

let  me  send  post-haste  for  Dr  Cawdle.  As  for 
myself,  God  help  me,  it  pities  me  to  the  heart 
to  see  your  fair  flesh  hacked  and  hewed  in  such 
a  barbarous  manner.  Oh,  the  villain  that  has 
done  this !  I  would  I  had  him  safe  in  fetters  of 
iron !  Some  murderous  wretch  has  stabbed  you 
in  the  dark.  As  sure  as  can  be,  'tis  that  bloody 
captain  you  fought  with  in  the  morning ;  he  has 
way-laid  you  on  the  road  at  night;  but  we'll 
raise  the  neighbours,  and  have  a  hue-and-cry 
after  him,  please  God  !  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to 
the  malice  of  these  accursed  Crowberies? 

There  are  no  Crowberies  in  the  case,  replied 
Henry,  nor  any  malice,  so  put  yourself  at  peace, 
and  say  no  more  about  it ;  'tis  an  accident,  and 
nothing  more — a  mere  casualty,  owing  to  my 
own  awkwardness. 
^  But  how  did  it  happen  ?  she  still  demanded. 
I'm  positive  it  has  been  the  stab  of  a  sword,  or 
a  dagger,  or  a  knife,  or  some  wicked  weapon  or 
other,  for  it  has  gone  in  the  Lord  knows  how 
far.  In  this  manner  she  persisted  in  pressing 
him  with  inquiries,  till  he  found  no  escape  but 
by  taking  a  little  more  liberty  with  the  truth 
than  was  his  custom  to  do,  and  making  up  as 
plausible  a  story  as  he  could  invent,  to  account 
for  the  accident.  However,  she  still  remained 
incredulous,  crying  out, — You  are  too  forgiving. 
Indeed,  my  dear  young  sir,  you  are  much  too 
forgiving,  in  all  conscience ;  and  though,  to  be 
sure,  humanity  is  very  amiable,  yet,  after  all,  it 
is  an  act  of  justice  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punish- 
ment ;  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
be  the  death  of  you  some  time  or  other,  though, 
I  hope,  with  God's  blessing,  they  have  missed 
their  aim  for  this  turn. 

If  you  will  go  on  in  a  mistake,  my  good  friend, 
said  Henry,  you  must ;  so  there  let  us  leave  it. 
I  have  news  to  tell  you  of  your  daughter,  whom 
you  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

He  then  related  to  her  briefly  what  had  been 
passing  at  Blachford's,  and  how  he  had  diverted 
that  dying  man's  great  bequest  from  himself  to 
those  whom  he  considered  as  having  a  better 
claim  to  it.  When  this  was  disclosed  to  her, 
with  the  circumstance  of  her  daughter's  being  a 
mother,  (of  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem.,  she 


had  hitherto  been  kept  In  ignorance,)  the  va- 
riety of  sensations  which  the  discovery  of  facts 
so  affecting  at  once  excited,  seemed  to  deprive 
her  of  speech  and  recollection.  Henry  saw  the 
conflict  of  her  thoughts,  and  perceiving  that,  in 
speaking  of  her  grandchild,  he  had  opened  an 
affair  which,  till  then,  he  had  no  notion  she 
could  be  uninformed  of,  instantly  began  to  ex- 
plain to  her,  in  the  most  consoling  manner,  the 
whole  plot  which  Blachford  and  his  accomplice 
had  put  in  practice  to  obtain  their  wicked  pur- 
poses, and  entrap  their  innocent  victim. 

Here  the  good  mother's  passion  broke  in  upon 
his  narrative. — Monster !  villain  !  she  exclaim- 
ed. _  Oh  !  that  I  had  known  his  goings  on,  that 
I  might  have  brought  him  to  the  gallows,  as  he 
deserved !  What  could  possess  my  child  to  screen 
so  vile  a  wretch  ? 

Be  content,  replied  Henry;  he  has  met  his 
doom  at  last,  and  you  have  now  the  comfort  to 
reflect,  that  by  escaping  the  punishment  of  the 
law,  he  has  lived  to  repent,  and,  as  far  as  hu- 
man circumstances' will  admit,  to  atone  for,  the 
crime  he  has  perpetrated.  The  son,  which  that 
dark  transaction  brought  into  the  world,  now 
survives  to  inherit  the  fortune  of  the  father,  and 
the  injured  mother  is  enabled  to  live  easy  and 
independent  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  And  who 
shall  arraign  her  character  ?  He  then  conclu- 
ded with  what  he  knew  would  be  the  most 
healing  reflection  he  could  suggest  to  her,  assu- 
ring her  that  even  Ezekiel  Daw,  with  all  hie 
purity  and  preciseness,  absolutely  and  entirely 
acquitted  Susan  May,  and  had  asserted  her  in- 
nocence in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Claypoie,  in  a  conversation  on  the  subject. 

As  he  was  thus  discoursing,  the  cloud  that  had 
gathered  upon  her  countenance  cleared  away, 
and  the  shower  it  had  been  collecting  began  to 
vent  itself  at  her  eyes.  Words  were  no  longer 
wanting,  but,  like  a  spring  repressed,  burst  out 
with  increased  volubility.  They  were  the  un- 
premeditated effusions  of  a  heart  overcharged 
with  its  own  feelings.  Gratitude,  astonishment, 
joy,  transported  her  by  turns  from  one  to  the 
other,  yet  she  found  expressions  for  them  all, 
in  broken  sentences,  after  her  manner,  so  that 
it  was  some  length  of  time,  whilst  Henry  was 
fain  to  give  patient  hearing  to  her  rhapsodies, 
before  he  could  perceive  her  spirits  to  subside 
into  any  tolerable  degree  of  calmness ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  more  owing  to  her  being  exhausted, 
than  to  any  efforts  on  his  part,  when  at  last  she 
became  quiet  and  composed. 

This  interval,  however,  was  but  short ;  for 
soon  the  recollection  of  his  wound  seized  her 
afresh,  and  she  began  to  moan  and  lament  over 
him  more  piteously  than  at  first.  Her  imagina- 
tion painted  him  expiring  under  the  stab  of  an 
assassin — all  his  noble  generous  acts  rose  in  re- 
view— accumulated  obligations  pressed  upon  her 
memory  with  such  overwhelming  weight,  that 
her  grateful  soul  sunk  under  it,  and  she  cast 
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.herself  prostrate  at  his  feet,  embracing  them, 
and  crying  out,  in  broken  accents,  The  Lord 
of  mercy  save  you  !  The  widow's  prayers  pro- 
tect and  draw  a  blessing  on  you,  in  return  for 
all  your  bounteous  goodness,  and  for  this  your 
unspeakable  tenderness  in  softening  to  my  poor 
heart  an  event  that  would  else  have  broken  it, 
had  any  other  tongue  but  yours  revealed  this 
dreadful  secret  to  me  ! 

Here  she  was  called  off  by  a  messenger  sent 
in  great  haste  from  the  vicarage  to  claim  her 
instant  assistance  to  Miss  Claypole,  who  had 
been  in  strong  hysterics  since  Henry  had  left 
her,  and  so  terrified  the  old  woman,  her  only 
attendant,  that,  after  rousing  the  cottagers  at 
next  door,  she  had  dispatched  one  of  them  to 
Dame  May,  as  a  person  of  skill  in  such  cases, 
and  stocked  with  medicines  to  relieve  them. 
The  dame  had  great  scruples  about  leaving  her 
wounded  friend ;  but  Henry  insisting  upon  it, 
she  obeyed  the  summons,  and  departed,  taking 
with  her  a  competent  provision  of  such  nos- 
trums as  she  judged  proper  for  the  occasion.^ 

In  less  than  an  hour  she  returned,  having 
left  her  patient  in  a  convalescent  state ;  but  in 
this  period  the  hysteric  lady  had,  in  her  ram- 
blings,  been  so  communicative,  that  the  good 
dame,  who  had  at  least  as  much  curiosity  as 
came  to  the  share  of  any  one  individual,  had 
perfectly  informed  herself  of  every  particular 
that  could  elucidate  the  mystery  of  our  hero's 
pretended  accident.  Fraught  with  this  informa- 
tion, she  soon  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
was  no  longer  imposed  upon ;  though  he  still 
persisted  in  taking  it  upon  himself  as  a  chance 
blow  in  the  struggle,  and  that  he  was  positive 
the  lady  had  no  serious  intention  of  doing  any 
injury  either  to  him  or  herself.   As  the  dame, 
however,  was  strenuous  in  unbelief,  and  he 
found  himself  rather  faint  and  exhausted  by 
loss  of  blood,  he  cut  short  the  argument,  by  de- 
siring her  to  prepare  Ezekiel's  bed  for  his  re- 
pose ;  but,  as  he  well  knew  her  passion  for  tell- 
ing news  was  not  a  whit  inferior  to  her  pleasure 
in  hearing  it,  he  was  very  earnest  with  her  to 
keep  secret  what  she  had  heard  from  Fanny 
Claypole,  or  rather  what  she  herself  suggested 
from  the  ramblings  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
stating  to  her  how  extremely  dishonourable  it 
would  be  in  her,  who  acted  in  a  medical  capa- 
city, to  disclose  the  secrets  of  a  patient ;  which, 
he  observed,  would  be  a  heinous  sin  against  the 
inviolable  free-masonry  of  the  faculty. 

Henry  retired  to  his  repose  with  the  pleasing 
reflection  that  he  had  compounded  a  very  heavy 
penalty  with  a  slight  fine,  for  such  he  now  con- 
sidered his  wound  to  be  ;  and,  indeed,  the  pure 
habit  of  his  body  would  have  accommodated  it- 
self to  a  demand  of  a  more  serious  nature  than 
this  was  likely  to  prove  ;  for  the  knife  had  only 
pierced  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  without  any 
material  injury.  Neither  was  he  the  less  happy 
in  his  present  quarters,  for  the  testimony  which 


everything  about  him  bore  to  the  taste  and  be- 
nignity of  the  beloved  person  who  had  provided 
them.  Every  object  he  now  looked  upon,  every 
comfort  he  enjoyed,  was  of  Isabella's  bestowing ; 
and  whilst  he  fed  on  that  delightful  recollec- 
tion, no  wonder  if  the  grateful  approaches  of 
sleep,  so  sweetly  recommended,  stole  upon  his 
senses  with  peculiar  softness,  till,  by  the  magic 
of  his  dream,  the  air-drawn  image  of  his  beau- 
teous Isabella  rose  to  view,  graced  with  ten 
thousand  charms,  and  pictured  to  the  height 
of  fancy's  warmest  colouring,  kind,  happy,  greet- 
ing him  with  smiles  of  love,  consenting,  melt- 
ing into  soft  desires,  and  self-surrendered  to  his 
fond  embrace. 


CHAP.  X. 

Our  wounded  Hero  bleeds  afresh. 

The  next  morning  Henry  rose  with  recruit- 
ed strength.  The  air  was  so  fresh,  and  the  sun 
so  gay,  that  if  we  had  any  ambition  to  emulate 
our  brother  novelists  in  description,  here  is  the 
very  moment  for  it ;  but  we  decline  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Dame  May  examined  his  wound,  and,  percei- 
ving that  Dame  Nature  was  in  the  humour  to 
take  the  cure  out  of  her  hands,  humbly  resign- 
ed the  task  into  her  care,  and  contented  herself 
with  the  simple  application  of  a  fresh  pledget 
of  dry  lint,  and  swathed  it  as  before.  She  now 
set  out  her  tea-table  in  its  holiday  trim,  and  ad- 
ministered the  ceremonies  of  breakfast  in  her 
very  best  style.  When  this  service  was  dis- 
patched, she  left  her  guest  in  possession  of  her 
parlour,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  own  do- 
mestic affairs  in  another  quarter. 

She  had  not  left  him  many  minutes,  when 
her  lovely  patroness  stepped  into  the  house,  un- 
seen by  Henry. — It  occurs  to  me,  said  Isabella 
to  the  dame,  that  something  may  be  wanting  in 
your  friend  Mr  Daw's  apartment,  and  therefore 
I  should  be  glad  to  look  it  over  before  He  ar- 
rives. Without  stopping  for  an  answer,  she 
nimbly  ascended  the  stairs.  The  good  dame's 
thoughts  were  rather  from  home  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  not  present  to  the  recollection  that 
Henry's  bed-chamber  was  not  exactly  in  a  state 
fit  to  receive  the  visit  of  a  young  lady ;  instead, 
therefore,  of  stopping  her  on  the  stairs,  she  hob- 
bled after  her  into  the  room. — Hey-day,  cried 
Isabella,  upon  looking  about  her,  what  is  this  ? 
Somebody  has  slept  here,  I  perceive. 

Lackaday !  exclaimed  the  dame,  I  humbly  ask 
your  pardon  for  not  stopping  you  in  time.  Dear 
good  young  lady,  be  not  offended  with  me  ;  but 
indeed  you  was  so  nimble,  and  took  me,  as  I 
may  say,  at  such  a  nonplus,  that  I  never  thought 
to  tell  you  that  the  chamber  was  not  fit  for  you 
to  come  into.   Sure  enough,  though,  it  was  my 
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sweet  dear  young  friend,  Mr  Henry  himself,  who 
reposed  himself  in  that  bed  last  night — Heaven 
bless  him  ! — and  I  have  not  had  leisure  yet  to 
set  the  room  to  rights. 

Did  he  sleep  here  ?  said  the  lovely  intruder, 
as  she  was  quitting  the  chamber ;  and  just  then 
recollecting  that  she  was  leaving  the  survey  un- 
finished which  she  came  to  make,  stopped  and 
cast  her  eyes  deliberately  round  the  room,  ob- 
serving, that  she  wished  it  was  more  worthy  of 
her  guest. — But  I  hope,  at  least,  added  she,  with 
an  encouraging  smile,  you  took  care  to  air  it 
well  for  your  friend  and  benefactor. 

Heaven  forbid !  cried  Goody  May,  that  I 
should  bring  his  precious  life  into  danger ;  there 
are  wretches  enough  in  this  world  too  ready  to 
do  that,  the  more  shame  theirs.  But  I  say  no- 
thing. The  Lord  he  knows  their  hearts  and 
mine  also,  how  it  bleeds  for  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  that's  the  reason  I  was  so  absent  in 
my  duty  to  you.  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  wicked- 
ness of  some  folks  is  surprising ;  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  more  God's  mercy  than  my  skill,  if  my 
dear  Mr  Henry  escapes  out  of  their  murderous 
hands  alive. 

Bless  me !  cried  Isabella,  I  protest  you  startle 
me.    Is  Mr  Henry  now  in  the  house  ? 

Goody  May  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Isa- 
bella came  silently  down  the  stairs,  and  under- 
standing he  was  in  the  parlour,  turned  into  the 
common  room  which  was  opposite  to  it,  making 
a  sign  to  her  follower  to  do  the  same.  Here  she 
immediately  began  a  course  of  questions  which 
soon  betrayed  the  communicative  dame  into  so 
complete  a  recital  of  every  circumstance  respect- 
ing Henry's  wound,  that  nothing  she  had  col- 
lected from  Miss  Claypole  in  her  fit,  and  which 
Henry  had  conjured  her  to  keep  secret,  was  un- 
told. There  is  reason  to  believe  this  poor  wo- 
man would  have  gone  to  death  for  Henry's  sake, 
whilst  she  was  thus  running  counter  to  his  in- 
junctions ;  but  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
broaching  a  piece  of  news,  particularly  one  so 
honourable  to  Henry,  and  so  interesting  to  the 
hearer,  was  a  virtue  which  her  nature  could  not 
reach  ;  a  sacrifice  her  resolution  was  not  equal  to. 

Henry,  in  the  meanwhile,  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing  so  near  him,  sat  in  the  little 
parlour  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  print  of 
Isabella's  father,  that  hung  opposite  to  him, 
pondering  in  his  mind  the  lovely  vision  of  the 
preceding  night,  his  imagination  fascinated  with 
the  contemplation  of  her  matchless  beauty,  her 
engaging  manners,  and  attractive  graces,  when, 
behold,  the  sound  of  the  lock  drew  his  eyes  to 
the  door,  which,  gently  opening,  disclosed  to  his 
sight  the  very  object  of  his  meditations  in  her 
existing  and  substantial  form,  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  any  shade  that  fancy  ever  pictu- 
red in  the  poet's  brain.  Surprised,  enraptured, 
he  started  from  his  chair,  and  in  the  moment- 
ary transport  that  deprived  him  of  reflection, 
ran  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.    Instantly  un- 


deceived, and  convinced  it  was  no  shadow  lie 
embraced,  terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  he 
dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  begged  for  pardon. 
— I  was  deceived,  he  cried  ;  my  mind  had  left 
me,  and  was  strayed  beyond  realities.  I  saw 
you  in  my  meditations,  and,  like  a  man  deliri- 
ous, seized  what  in  my  better  senses  I  would  not 
offend  for  worlds,  and  know  myself  unworthy 
to  approach. 

What  passed  in  Isabella's  mind,  whilst  Hen- 
ry was  thus  pleading  for  pardon  at  her  feet, 
words  will  not  describe,  for  she  made  use  of 
none  ;  it  was  not  anger,  for  her  looks  were  melt- 
ing soft;  it  could  not  but  be  modesty,  for  blushes 
spread  all  over  her  fair  face ;  no  doubt  but  sen- 
sibility had  a  share  in  it,  for  tears  bedewed  her 
cheeks. 

He  was  preparing  to  proceed  with  his  apo- 
logy, when  a  shriek  from  Isabella  stopped  his 
speech,  and  instantly  he  perceived  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  wound. — Behold,  he  cried, 
how  justly  I  am  brought  to  recollection  of  my 
offence  ! — Isabella,  in  the  meantime,  frightened 
past  the  power  of  motion,  kept  calling  out  for 
Goody  May.    It  was  obvious  that  her  sudden 
appearance  had  surprised  him  into  an  exertion, 
that  had  opened  his  wound  afresh,  when  he  in- 
considerately threw  his  arms  about  her  waist. 
The  poor  woman,  terrified  with  what  she  heard 
and  saw,  in  her  confusion  scarce  knew  what  to 
do  first ;  but  recollecting,  after  a  few  moments, 
the  process  she  had  before  observed,  begged  Isa- 
bella to  assist  in  opening  his  coat  sleeve,  whilst 
she  hastened  to  her  repository  for  means  to  stop 
the  blood.    Isabella,  pale  and  trembling  as  she 
was,  summoned  spirits  to  assist  in  supporting 
his  arm,  as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  untying 
the  tapes  Goody  May  had  sewed  upon  his  sleeve, 
which  she  had  ripped  open  over  the  wounded 
part.  The  business  most  immediately  necessary 
was  soon  effected  by  the  application  of  fresh 
lint,  and  the  former  styptic  ;  but  Isabella's  hor- 
rors, at  the  glimpse  she  had  of  his  wound,  were 
not  so  soon  dismissed.    Henry's  attention  was 
so  totally  absorbed  in  his  care  for  his  fair  assist- 
ant, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  what 
was  doing  to  himself,  and  he  would  fain  have 
dismissed  the  operatrix  for  hartshorn  and  water, 
before  she  had  secured  the  bandage ;  but  when 
he  felt  the  gentle  touch  of  Isabella,  engaged  in 
the  work  jointly  with  the  old  woman, — Who 
would  not  gladly  shed  his  blood,  he  cried,  for 
such  an  honour  ?  And  now  a  certain  tender 
glance  from  Isabella's  eyes  made  answer  in  so 
flattering  a  language,  that  the  heart  of  our  hero, 
so  far  from  sinking  under  its  loss,  seemed  to 
beat  with  double  energy  and  spirit. 

The  hartshorn  and  water  was  now  brought, 
Isabella  recovered,  and  her  alarm  having  sub- 
sided, the  prudent  dame  thought  her  presence 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  retired. 

We  looked  for  you  last  night,  said  Isabella  ; 
my  father  charged  Susan  with  a  message  to  that 
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purpose,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  wrote  you 
a  short  note  ;  but  I  understand  from  Susan  that 
you  did  not  receive  it. 

I  hope,  replied  he,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  she  told  you  at  the  same  time  upon  what 
motive  I  denied  myself  that  happiness  ? 

She  did,  rejoined  Isabella ;  the  letter  I  recei- 
ved from  her  this  morning,  does  credit  to  her 
heart,  and  justice  to  your  honour,  not  only  in 
the  trifling  matter  of  my  note,  but  in  a  cir- 
cumstance of  real  self-denial,  in  which,  permit 
me  to  say,  you  have  given  the  noblest  proof  of 
an  exalted  generosity. 

If  I  merit  your  praise,  said  Henry,  m  either 
instance,  it  is  in  that  which  you  term  the  more 
trifling  instance  of  the  two  ;  it  is  no  hard  task, 
for  a  man  not  mercenary,  to  act  as  I  did  in  the 
affair  of  Blachford,  for  it  is  a  victory  over  a 
mean  and  abject  passion ;  but  there  is  some 
struggle  to  obey  the  dictates  of  honour,  when  it 
calls  upon  us  to  oppose  the  strongest  impulse 
and  affection  that  the  heart  can  feel ;  but  your 
commands  to  Susan  May  were  positive,  and  I 
obeyed  them. 

They  were  calculated,  she  rejoined,  for  your 
accommodation  ;  you  had  another  engagement, 
and  solicitation  is  in  that  case  an  embarrassment 
to  a  well-bred  man. 

There,  said  he,  you  lead  me  to  look  back  upon 
a  transaction  that  covers  me  with  confusion  and 
self-reproach ;  yet,  if  it  were  a  plea  your  puri- 
ty might  listen  to,  I  have  enough  to  say  that 
would  acquit  my  conscience  towards  the  engage- 
ment you  allude  to,  though  nothing  can  totally 
exculpate  me  from  folly  and  infirmity.  A  for- 
tunate explanation  with  Miss  Claypole,  yester- 
day evening,  has  set  me  free  from  all  conditions 
of  atonement,  and  I  am  happy  it  is  in  my  power 
to  assert  with  truth,  that  the  promise  I  held  my- 
self bound  to  make,  was  not  a  composition  for 
the  loss  of  innocence  on  her  part,  but  simply  for 
the  risk  of  reputation. 

Whatever  you  seriously  assert,  Isabella  re- 
plied, I  implicitly  believe ;  but  when  you  call 
your  explanation  with  that  lady  a  fortunate  One, 
I  should  suspect  you  are  once  more  guilty  of 
forgetting  you  have  a  wound,  that  demands 
more  care  and  attention  than  you  seem  disposed 
to  afford  it.  If  you  are  to  shed  your  blood  with 
such  repeated  profusion  in  every  lady's  company 
you  chance  upon,  and  one  is  to  give,  another  to 
renew  your  wounds,  I  think  you  are  in  a  likely 
way  to  become  a  victim  to  the  sex. 

I  see,  said  Henry,  smiling,  that  my  old  prat- 
tling dame  has  broke  faith  with  me,  and  let  out 
all  she  knows,  with  more,  perhaps,  than  her  in- 
formation warrants  ;  but,  in  your  heavenly  na- 
ture, I  well  know  there  will  be  found  a  princi- 
ple of  candour,  that  can  look  with  pity  on  the 
extravagancies  of  an  uncorrected  temper,  and 
consign  them  to  oblivion.  If  the  tongue  of  this 
gossip  can  be  stopped  in  time,  we  may  yet  sup- 
press a  story,  that  would  do  no  credit  to  Miss 


Claypole  ;  and  in  this  I  flatter  myself  your  good 
nature  will  assist  me.  For  my  own  part,  I  pro- 
pose to  wait  here  no  longer  than  till  Lady  Crow- 
bery  arrives,  who  must  pass  this  door  in  her 
way,  and  whom  I  am  bound  to  see  once  more 
before  I  leave  England. 

What  are  you  talking  of  ?  said  Isabella,  fix- 
ing her  expressive  eyes  despondingly  upon  him. 
Can  you  think  of  leaving  us  at  this  moment, 
and  trusting  yourself  in  this  condition  on  board 
a  ship  ?  Can  there  be  any  such  cruel  necessity 
to  make  so  rash  a  sacrifice  of  yourself?  Can  my 
gentle  Lady  Crowbery  require  it  of  you  ?  Will 
her  humanity  permit  it  ?  Nay,  when  you  con- 
sider how  disconsolate  she  will  leave  us,  will 
your  own  ?  \ 

Oh,  thou  angelic  sweetness!  he  exclaimed,, 
gently  taking  her  hand  in  his,  my  gratitude,  my 
duty,  my  destiny  demand  this  effort,  for  which, 
if  I  might  now  expose  to  you  all  the  motives, 
you  would  confess  them  such  as  I  must  be  a 
monster  if  I  shrunk  from,  how  severe  soever  the 
separation  they  compel  me  to.  And  can  I  look 
upon  those  eyes,  and  see  them  beaming  with 
such  compassion  on  me,  yet  forbear  to  tell  you 
what  I  suffer  by  this  painful  effort  ?  No,  love- 
liest of  your  sex,  whom,  present  or  absent,  my 
poor  heart  devotedly  adores,  it  is  in  vain  to  coun- 
terfeit ;  you  see,  you  know  the  violence  I  com- 
mit against  my  nature,  when  I  suppress  its  feel- 
ings ;  you  perceive  I  love  you.    What  shall  I 


say  ?  How  shall  I  palliate  my  presumption  ? 
Yet  reflect  with  pity  on  my  case ;  remember  I 
have  lived  by  sufferance  in  your  sight ;  (could 
I  see  and  not  admire  you?)  I  have,  by  your  con- 
descension, been  indulged,  beyond  my  humble 
merit,  with  some  moments  of  your  privacy  ; 
(could  I  converse  with  you,  and  not  be  charm- 
ed?) in  short,  I  have  contemplated  perfection 
in  your  mind  and  person,  and  fixed  your  image 
on  my  heart  so  deep  and  so  indelible,  that  if  to 
love  you  be  a  crime,  I  am  unpardonably  guilty. 

You  are  not  guilty,  said  Isabella,  looking 
down,  and  blushing  as  she  spoke ;  to  me,  at 
least,  not  guilty. 

I  know,  resumed  Henry,  who  it  is  that  print 
which  faces  me  reflects— your  excellent  father ; 
I  know  your  love,  your  piety,  to  that  best  of 
parents,  and  can  well  believe  the  patience  you 
now  hear  me  with  springs  from  pity ;  on  that, 
therefore,  I  build  no  false  presumptuous  hopes ; 
for  I  know  the  difficulties  of  my  present  situa- 
tion, the  distance  to  which  it  throws  me,  and  I 
would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  your  private 
moments,  for  saying  anything  in  a  whisper, 
which  I  dared  not  openly  to  repeat  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Roger  Manstock  himself.  If  then, 
at  this  instant,  the  fatherly  eye  within  that 
frame  had  sight,  though  I  might  shrink  from  it 
awhile,  mysterious  as  I  am  compelled  to  be,  yet 
in  my  conscience  I  should  stand  acquitted,  be- 
cause I  know  myself. 

A  start  of  surprise  from  Isabella,  and  a  look 
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betokening  curiosity,  at  this  moment  directed 
towards  him,  checked  him  from  proceeding ;  af- 
ter a  pause,  he  repeated — Yes,  loveliest  Isabel- 
la, I  know  myself,  and  I  hope  I  shall  in  time  be 
known. 

Here  Henry  stopped ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  most 
important  secret  of  his  life  was  upon  the  verge 
of  discovery.  Isabella  too  was  silent ;  she  was 
debating  in  her  thoughts  whether  she  should 
urge  him  to  explain,  or  repress  her  curiosity ; 
the  latter  seemed  most  honourable,  and  she  de- 
cided for  it.  At  last,  turning  towards  him  with 
a  look  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him : — Henry,  (so  let  me  call  you,  till  I 
know  by  what  addition  else  to  accost  you,)  I 
would  not  wish  to  have  the  keeping  of  a  secret, 
that  might  cause  regret  to  you  for  having  part- 
ed with  it ;  neither  is  there  any  information 
wanting,  to  convince  me  you  are  nobly  born  ; 
I  am  certified  of  that  by  my  own  observation, 
and  have  long  been  so.  Honour,  and  worth, 
and  genius,  may  emerge  from  low  originals,  but 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  manners  are  rarely  na- 
tives of  a  coarse  and  rustic  soil.  A  strange  idea 
haunts  me ;  shall  I  confide  it  to  you  ?  I  have 
really  thought  at  times,  or  fancy  may  have  feign- 
ed it,  that  you  have  a  marked  resemblance  in 
your  air  and  features  to  my  beloved  Lady  Crow- 
bery,  as  I  remember  her  some  few  years  ago  : 
this  may  be  mere  imagination  ;  but  I  have  hu- 
moured myself  in  it,  the  rather  because  it  helps 
me  naturally  to  account  for  certain  situations  I 
have  seen  her  in  with  you,  which  else  might 
seem  at  variance  with  her  strict  reserve  and  de- 
licacy of  conduct :  I  can  almost  persuade  my- 
self you  are,  after  some  manner,  related  to  her ; 
at  least,  these  have  been  my  idle  reveries  ;  but 
never  did  one  syllable  to  that  effect  escape  my 
lips  till  now  ;  I  am  not  quite  so  fond  of  tattling 
as  our  good  dame.  And  now,  moreover,  I  re- 
collect amongst  the  motives  you  enumerated  for 
leaving  us,  you  mentioned  duty  :  be  it  so  ;  we 
must  conform  ourselves  to  duty;  but  let  me 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

And  do  you  wish  it  ?  said  he,  looking  ten- 
derly upon  her. 

Do  I  wish  it  ?  she  repeated,    Oh,  Henry ! 


Henry  !  if  that's  a  question  with  you,  where  is 
your  intelligence  ?— Here  the  tears  stopped  her 
and  she  leant  her  forehead  on  his  shoulder,  co- 
vering her  face  with  her  handkerchief. — Heaven 
guard  your  life !  she  cried ;  may  no  female 
demon  ever  more  attempt  it !  Horrid  creature  ! 
shameless,  abandoned  being  !  what  frenzy  could 
possess  her  !  Come  not  in  her  way  ;  oh,  Henry, 
I  conjure  you,  never  look  upon  her  more  !  I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her  ;  I  blush  to  think 
that  I  have  ever  conversed  with  such  a  woman ! 
But  you,  thank  Heaven,  had  virtue  to  resist 
her,  and  virtue  sure,  without  a  blush,  may  give 
the  hand  to  virtue. 

This  said,  she  took  his  hand.  The  manner 
of  the  action  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  modes- 
ty, and  modestly  it  was  received,  though  love 
was  the  inspirer :  it  was  the  silent  contract  of 
their  hearts,  pledged  with  the  tender  interchange 
of  sighs  and  looks,  that  bade  farewell,  and  vow- 
ed unalterable  constancy  :  again  she  pressed  his 
hand — And  are  you  now  convinced,  she  asked, 
how  anxiously  I  shall  wish  for  your  return  ? 
Yes,  Henry,  I'm  free  to  own,  my  hopes,  my 
happiness,  my  heart  goes  with  you. 

^Oh  !  ecstasies  how  pure !  moments  how  pre- 
cious !  'tis  now,  O  love,  that  virtue's  self  may 
welcome  thee  without  reserve  or  coyness ;  com- 
posed of  these  chaste  qualities, 'honour  may  lodge 
thee  in  his  heart's  best  core ;  yea-,  in  his  heart 
of  heart;  the  moral  hand  may  paint,  the  modest 
eye  peruse  thee  in  this  attitude ;  come  ever  thus, 
thou  best  and  worst  of  deities,  or  dwell  not  with 
us  long  upon  the  scene !  this  will  not  raise  a 
blush ;  Heaven  warrants  these  endearments,  and 
nature,  in  this  instance,  borrows  no  excuse  from 
sophistry,  to  palliate  her  propensities. 

And  now  the  tender  conference  closed :  a  ser- 
vant of  Lady  Crowbery  galloped  past  the  win- 
dow, to  announce  her  approach:  Isabella  saw 
the  signal,  and  slowly  rose  from  her  seat ;  she 
paused  awhile,  and  it  seemed  as  if  something 
was  in  her  mind  to  say,  which  she  could  wish 
to  give  utterance  to,  but  it  died  away  in  a  sigh. 
Henry  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  in  silence, 
and  they  parted. 
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BOOK  THE  EIGHTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

An  Old  Mans  Prattle  in  a  Wintry  Night. 

As  the  state  of  society  becomes  more  refined, 
eccentricity  of  character  wears  away  ;  a  writer, 
therefore,  of  the  present  age,  who  aims  to  give 
amusing  pictures  of  the  humours  of  the  times, 
finds  nature  less  favourable  to  him  in  that  re- 
spect than  she  was  to  those  who  resorted  to  her 
for  the  like  purposes  a  century  or  two  ago.  This 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  nature  still  is  inexhaust- 
ible, and  there  is  no  need  to  emigrate  from  her 
domain  in  search  of  novelty  and  entertainment. 

Originality  of  humour,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  a  new  character,  in  play  or  novel, 
is  the  writer's  first  aim,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  the 
first  in  request  by  every  spectator  and  critic, 
and  the  chief  test  by  which  his  genius  will  be 
tried  ;  but  when  we  use  the  term  originality,  as 
applied  to  the  human  character,  we  cannot  be 
understood  to  mean  a  new  creature,  a  being 
formed  by  fancy,  and  not  to  be  found  in  nature, 
but  simply  a  close  copy,  a  happy  likeness,  of 
some  striking  character,  whose  peculiarities  have 
a  strong  effect,  either  in  the  moral  or  the  hu- 
mour of  our  composition.  The  old  drama  abounds 
with  personages  of  this  sort,  and  as  the  moulds 
in  which  they  were  cast  are  now  destroyed  by 
time,  we  gaze  upon  them  with  surprise  and  de- 
light, regarding  them  as  non-descripts,  or  crea- 
tures of  a  separate  species,  though,  at  the  time 
of  their  production,  they  were  doubtless  sketch- 
ed from  nature ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  au- 
thors of  that  era  were  not  more  applauded  for 
their  originality,  than  we  of  the  present  time 
are  by  our  contemporaries.   When  the  critics, 
therefore,  cry  against  the  stage  as  fallen  off  in  its 
spirit  from  the  old  masters,  and  seem  to  think 
we  ought  to  exhibit  as  much  novelty,  and  pro- 
duce as  much  surprise,  by  living  characters,  as 
they  do  by  raising  the  dead,  who  are  out  of  me- 
mory, and  forgotten,  they  require  of  us  a  power, 
which,  though  the  Witch  of  Endor  had,  no  mo- 
dern poet  now  can  boast ;  hence  it  follows,  that 
some  amongst  us,  who  are  indignant  of  reproach, 
however  unreasonable,  being  hurried  upon  rash 
attempts,  either  spend  their  talents  in  copying 
after  copies,  whilst  they  aim  to  paint  the  man- 
ners as  they  were  in  times  past,  or,  endeavour- 
ing to  create  the  same  surprise  by  modern  no- 
velties, find  themselves  carried  out  of  nature  arid 
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probability  into  the  visions  of  extravagance  and 
romance.  This  in  its  consequence  brings  dis- 
grace upon  the  stage,  by  reducing  comedy  into 
farce,  and  farce  into  puppet-show  and  panto- 
mime :  the  novelist,  in  the  meantime,  breaking 
loose  from  society,  runs  wild  into  forests  and  de- 
serts, in  search  of  caves  and  uninhabited  castles, 
where,  forgetting  every  law  of  nature,  and  even 
every  feature  of  the  human  countenance,  he 
paints  men  and  women  such  as  never  were  in 
existence,  and  then,  amidst  the  shades  of  night 
and  horror,  rattles  his  chains,  and  conjures  up 
his  ghosts,  till,  having  frightened  his  readers  out 
of  their  senses,  he  vainly  supposes  he  has  charm- 
ed them  into  applause. 

But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for,  as  a  man 
who  runs  mad  about  the  streets,  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  mob,  in  like  manner  the  rhodomontade 
of  the  novel  is  copied  by  the  nonsense  of  the 
opera ;  and  whilst  ghosts  glide  over  the  stage, 
thunders  roll,  and  towers  tumble,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  galleries,  the  carpenter  plays  off  his 
machinery  to  the  roar  of  applauding  crowds,  and 
the  author,  if  he  has  any  feeling  for  the  dignity 
of  his  profession,  blushes  at  his  triumphs,  when 
he  reflects  that  they  are  founded  on  the  disgrace 
of  the  theatre. 

Let  the  author  then  beware  how  he  is  piqued 
into  absurdities  by  his  own  vanity,  or  the  false 
taste  of  the  public :  if  the  genius  that  God  has 
given  him,  and  the  matter  that  nature  supplies 
him  with,  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  let  him 
drop  the  undertaking.  If  his  imagination  can 
frame  incidents,  combine  them  well,  and  weave 
them  naturally  into  a  pleasing  fable,  he  has 
gained  his  point ;  but  an  over-anxiety  to  pro- 
duce some  striking  novelty  will  most  likely  end 
in  producing  some  striking  absurdity.  All  ranks 
of  life  are  open  to  his  choice,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  select  the  strongest  humours  he  can  find ;  but 
if  he  does  not  find  what  suits  his  purpose  in  na- 
ture, he  has  no  excuse  for  going  out  of  it,  whilst 
he  professes  to  be  a  delineator  of  the  living  man- 
ners :  fancy  may  ramble  as  she  likes,  if  she 
avowedly  beats  about  for  imaginary  beings ;  but 
if  she  produces  her  own  creations,  and  calls  them 
men  and  women,  or  paints  characters  out  of  date, 
and  passes  them  upon  us  for  contemporaries, 
she  does  more  than  she  has  fair  warrant  and  au- 
thority to  do. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  character  is  appli- 
cable to  incident :  the  writers  of  fiction  are  ge- 
nerally actuated  by  so  strong  a  passion  for  the 
marvellous,  that  they  seem  to  throw  everything 
off  the  hinges,  merely  to  alarm  us  with  the  dm 
2u 
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and  clatter  they  make.  Of  all  wretched  expe- 
dients which  barren  genius  can  resort  to,  the 
abrupt  introduction  of  casualties  is  one  of  the 
meanest.  In  the  novels  of  the  present  day,  we 
encounter  them  at  every  turn,  yet  they  never 
impose  upon  credulity  ;  for  when  the  sick  he- 
roine at  death's  door,  threatens  us  with  an  exit, 
we  are  convinced  she  does  not  mean  to  favour 
us  with  the  performance  of  it.  Surely  there  is 
no  occasion  for  all  this  ;  neither  is  the  impres-' 
sion  very  pleasing  which  it  conveys. 

If  that  originality  of  character,  which  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  is  now  become  hardly  attain- 
able, discrimination  is  yet  within  reach ;  and  by 
a  happy  contrast  of  leading  characters,  although 
they  shall  not  be  really  new,  yet  all  the  best 
effects  of  novelty  may  be  obtained  by  an  alter- 
nate play  on  each  other's  humours,  by  the  means 
of  which  very  comic  and  amusing  situations  may 
be  struck  out.  Amongst  our  countrymen,  the 
great  masters  of  contrast  in  our  own  day  are 
Fielding  and  Sterne  :  Square  and  Thwackum, 
Western  and  his  sister,  the  father  and  the  uncle 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  are  admirable  instances : 
Shakespeare  had  it  from  nature,  Johnson 
caught  it  from  Aristophanes ;  Socrates  and  the 
Clown  Strepsiades,  in  the  comedy  of  "  The 
Clouds,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  contrast 
of  comic  humour  in  the  now-existing  records  of 
the  stage,  ancient  or  modern. 

Let  me  suppose  I  am  now  speaking  to  a  young 
author,  sitting  down  for  the  -first  time  to  his 
maiden  work.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
understand  himself ;  the  next,  to  know  the  age 
in  which  he  writes :  when  his  nerves  are  forti- 
fied with  a  proper  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
let  that  confidence  be  tempered  with  all  the  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  people  of  an  enlightened 
understanding,  who  are  to  be  his  examiners  and 
judges.  It  is  a  very  sacred  correspondence  that 
takes  place  between  the  mind  of  the  author  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  it  is  not  like  the  slight 
and  casual  intercourse  we  hold  with  our  fami- 
liars and  acquaintance,  where  any  prattle  serves 
to  fill  up  a  few  social  minufes,  and  set  the  table 
in  a  roar ;  what  we  commit  to  our  readers  has 
no  apology  from  hurry  and  inattention  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  thought  well  digested,  of  sentiments  by 
which  we  must  stand  or  fall  in  reputation,  of 
principles  for  which  we  must  be  responsible  to 
our  contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 

In  the  degree  of  entertainment  our  produc- 
tions may  have  the  fortune  to  afford,  our  expect- 
ations may  be  pardonably  mistaken  ;  but  in  what 
offends  good  morals,  or  sins  against  the  truth  of 
nature,  we  err  without  excuse  ;  self-love  cannot 
blind  us  in  these  respects,  because  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  talents,  but  of  rectitude  and  common 
sense.  We  talk  of  critics  as  of  men  set  apart  on 
purpose  to  annoy  and  censure  us  ;  whereas  every 
reader  is  a  critic,  and  publishes  his  opinion  of 
us  wherever  he  goes  ;  we  ourselves  are  critics  in 
our  turn,  and  what  we  complain  of  in  our  own 


persons  we  do  to  others  ;  and  though  few  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  publish  their  criticisms, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  some  men's  voices 
circulate  farther  than  other  men's  publications. 

Let  us,  therefore,  who.  write,  weigh  well  the 
duty  of  the  task  we  engage  in,  and  let  the  pue- 
rile practice  of  invoking  the  mercy  of  our  read- 
ers be  no  more  thought  of;  for,  generally  speak- 
ing, we  are  entitled  to  no  more  mercy  than 
liberal-minded  men  will  give  us  without  our 
begging  for  it :  I  am  aware  of  some  exceptions, 
and  am,  I  hope,  as  sensitive  towards  such  cases 
as  I  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  gene- 
rally of  authors,  who  write  for  fame  and  not  for 
bread.  If  these  had  all  the  diffidence  they  affect 
to  have,  how  came  it  not  to  stand  in  their  way 
when  they  resorted  to  the  press  ?  And  why  this 
terror  of  the  cri  tics  ?  An  author  cannot  be  harm- 
ed by  a  bad  critic  ;  and  why  should  he  be  afraid 
of  being  benefited  by  a  good  one  ? 


CHAP.  II. 

The  best  Friends  must  part. 

We  closed  our  last  book  with  the  parting  of 
Henry  and  Isabella,  in  one  of  those  situations 
which  we  would  rather  refer  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination than  aim  to  describe.  Happily  for  him, 
his  friendly  hostess  gave  no  interruption  to  his 
meditations,  nor  did  they  wander  from  their  be- 
loved object,  till  the  sound  of  Lady  Crowbery's 
wheels  called  him  out  to  meet  her.  The  chaise 
was  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage-garden, 
and  her  attendant  got  out  by  her  lady's  order, 
and  stepped  aside,  whilst  Zachary  and  the  nurse, 
who  occupied  a  hackney  carriage,  halted  in  the 
rear.  When  Henry's  conversation  with  his  mo- 
ther was  over,  and  they  had  parted,  he  engaged 
the  driver  of  Zachary's  chaise  to  take  him  back 
to  Crowbery  on  his  return,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  he  once  more  found  himself  in 
the  hospitable  cottage  with  his  friend  Ezekiel. 

To  him  he  purposed  to  dedicate  the  remain- 
der of  that  day,  and  the  next  morning  to  join 
the  ship,  according  to  the  notice  he  had  received 
from  Captain  Cary.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found 
that  Blachford  had  breathed  his  last,  and  Susan 
May,  with  her  infant,  had  taken  possession  of 
his  quarters  at  the  cottage ;  he,  therefore,  deter- 
mined upon  going  on  that  evening  to  the  port, 
and  to  wait  no  longer  than  till  a  chaise  could  be 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  post  town.  When 
he  had  past  some  time  with  Susan  and  honest 
Daw,  in  discoursing  on  their  affairs,  and  had 
contrived  to  satisfy  their  anxiety  about  his 
wound,  with  as  little  violence  to  truth  as  the 
suppression  of  Miss  Claypole's  name  would  ad- 
mit of,  a  tap  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor, 
when  young  Tom  Weevil  presented  himself, 
clad  in  his  best  apparel,  carrying  a  wallet  or 
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knapsack,  at  the  end  of  a  crooked  stick,  upon  his 
shoulder,  with  a  cutlass  slung  in  a  huff  belt 
round  his  waist. 

The  preacher,  seeing  an  armed  man  enter  his 
house,  started  from  his  seat,  and  marching  up 
to  him  with  an  intrepid  air,  cried  out,  What 
ailest  thou,  Thomas  Weevil,  that  thou  hast  arm- 
ed thyself  in  this  fashion  ?  Speak,  is  it  peace, 
Jehu?  n  . 

With  your  leave,  Doctor  Daw,  replied  the 
young  miller,  my  business  is  with  the  gentle- 
man there,  and  not  with  you. 

Render  up  your  purpose  to  my  ears,  Thomas 
Weevil,  repeated  Ezekiel,  for  thou  shalt  not  pass 
me  to  approach  my  guest,  until  thou  hast  an- 
swered to  my  question  ; — Is  it  peace  ? 

I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  your  question, 
quoth  Tom ;  for  be  it  peace  or  be  it  war,  all's 
one  to  me,  seeing  that  I  am  come  to  tender  my 
services  to  Master  Henry,  who,  I  understand,  is 
going  over  sea  to  foreign  countries ;  and  as  I  bear, 
do  you  see,  in  grateful  mind,  that  he  has  saved 
my  life,  I  think  it  but  just  and  right  to  risk  it 
in  his  service  ;  and  so  I  am  here  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  world's  end  ;  that's  all,  Master  Ze- 
kiel,  I  have  to  say. 

And  thou  hast  said  well,  friend  Thomas, 
quoth  Ezekiel ;  therefore  pass  in  peace,  and  make 
thyself  welcome  with  a  cup  of  my  best  ale,  which 
I  will  forthwith  administer  unto  thee.  So  say- 
ing, the  good  man  went  out,  onhospitable  thoughts 
intent. 

At  the  same  time  old  Weevil  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  repeated  to  Henry  the  same  ten- 
der, in  nearly  the  same  terms,  adding,  that  he 
had  given  his  free  consent  to  Tom's  departure, 
for,  God  be  thanked,  he  had  sons  enow  left  to 
keep  the  mill  going  the  whilst. — Tom,  said  he, 
has  played  a  little  loose  to  be  sure,  but  he  has 
seen  his  error,  and  that  is  everything.  He  is  a 
gr.id  lad  in  the  main,  and  has  a  grateful  heart. — 
Here  Ezekiel  came  to  them,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  lusty  pitcher,  and,  saluting  the  miller  with  a 
friendly  nod,  set  it  down  on  the  tressel-board, 
invitingly  full  and  frothing. 

Henry  now,  having  given  his  hand  to  the 
father  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  son,  expressed 
himself  very  sensibly  affected  by  the  offer  they 
had  made  him.  He  was  going  out,  he  told  them, 
with  a  gallant  captain,  in  a  ship  of  war,  who 
might  possibly  fall  in  with  an  enemy  before  he 
found  his  port — And  who  can  tell,  said  he,  where 
an  unlucky  shot  may  glance  ?  I  should  be  sor- 
ry, therefore,  to  expose  my  friend  Tom  to  bro- 
ken bones,  though  I  know  him  to  be  a  brave 
fellow. 

To  this  Tom  replied,  that  he  despised  danger 
in  his  service ;  that  he  was  ready  to  share  his 
fortune  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  that  he  had  got  his 
father's  leave,  and  had  a  longing  desire  to  see 
the  world ;  in  short,  that  it  would  break  his 
heart  if  Henry  would  not  permit  him  to  go  with 


him.    This  was  again  seconded  by  old  Weevil, 
when  Ezekiel,  rising  up,  and  putting  himself 
into  his  accustomed  posture,  took  up  his  para- 
ble as  follows  :— Thy  zeal,  young  man,  to  share 
the  fortune  of  him,  who,  under  Providence,  was 
the  preserver  of  thy  life,  indicates  a  grateful 
mind,  and  I  commend  thee  therefore ;  and  thou, 
son  Henry,  must  no  longer  oppose  the  laudable 
desire,  which  this  youth  hath  expressed,  of  de- 
voting himself  to  thy  service,  seeing  it  is  no  less 
a  part  of  generosity,  in  some  cases,  to  receive 
an  obligation,  than  to  bestow  one  ;  it  sufficeth 
that  thou  hast  ingenuously  forewarned  Thomas 
Weevil  oi  the  dangers  he  may  chance  to  incur 
in  the  course  of  thy  peregrination.  And,  verily, 
I  am  myself  at  this  moment  in  no  small  strait, 
having  fully  purposed  not  to  suffer  thee  to  de- 
part alone,  but  to  bear  thee  company  in  thy  tra- 
vels, in  pure  affection  of  heart,  knowing  thee  to 
be  of  a  bold  adventurous  spirit,  which  pusheth 
thee  into  dangers  ;  these,  if  by  counsel  and  ex- 
perience I  could  not  avert,  I  might  at  least  have 
shared,  being  resolute  to  go  with  thee,  if  need 
required,  even  unto  death.    But  now,  behold 
the  corpse  of  Mr  Biachforcl  lieth  yet  unburied, 
and  having  been  the  happy  means  of  turning 
him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  can  I  fail  to  at- 
tend his  body  to  the  grave,  and  not  be  present 
to  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  ? 
And  lo  !  here  is  the  damsel  also,  who  hath  suf- 
fered violence  by  him,  and  whose  heart  now 
faileth  her  through  fear  of  slander,  needeth  one  to 
console  her  and  support ;  who  then,  but  myself, 
the  friend  of  her  mother,  the  widow,  and  wit- 
ness to  the  confession  of  her  seducer,  who  was 
once  a  son  of  Belial,  excusing  her,  and  accusing 
himself,  is  so  fitted  to  that  labour  of  love? 
These,  not  to  mention  the  care  of  her  worldly 
affairs,  which  lieth  on  me,  are  amongst  the  calls 
by  which  the  trouble  of  my  heart  is  enlarged, 
when  I  reflect  that  I  must  suffer  thee,  son  Hen- 
ry, to  depart  alone  ;  vet  not  alone,  if  so  be  this 
friendly  youth,  whose' grateful  tender  of  himself 
I  do  exhort  thee  to  accept,  shall  be  thy  compa- 
nion by  the  way.  And  now,  seeing  the  hour  of 
thy  departure  approacheth,  and  the  evening 
draweth  on,  I  must  be  brief,  as  is  my  manner 
of  speech,  saying  only  those  things  which  it  were 
a  shame  to  omit,  and  praying  the  Lord  of  all 
mercy  to  preserve  thee  in  all  thy  gomgs,  be- 
seeching him  to  dispose  thy  heart  to  continue 
stedfast  in  his  fear  and  love,  amidst  all  the 
temptations  of  this  sinful  world,  and  in  his  good 
time  to  return  thee  and  this  thy  companion  safe 
and  unhurt  to  your  rejoicing  friends.  < 

The  good  man  having  concluded  his  ha- 
rangue, lifted  the  pitcher  to  his  lips,  and  drank 
a  farewell  to  his  parting  guests,  for  Henry's 
chaise  had  now  come  up  to  the  door.  Tom 
Weevil,  whose  offer  was  accepted  joyfully,  be- 
stirred himself  in  stowing  Henry's  baggage  and 
his  own  upon  the  carriage ;  and  now  the  mo- 
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ment  came  when  our  hero,  taking  Ezekiel's 
hands  in  his,  tenderly  addressed  him  in  these 
words  : — Farewell,  my  worthy  friend  ;  where- 
ever  Providence  disposes  of  me,  and  whatever 
may  befall  me,  whilst  I  retain  life  and  memory, 
your  kindness,  benevolence,  charities,  and  vir- 
tues, will  be  registered  in  my  heart. — Then 
turning  to  Susan,  who  stood  mute  with  sorrow 
at  seeing  him  prepare  to  depart,  her  cheeks  bath- 
ed with  tears,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and,  af- 
ter a  tender  embrace,  recommended  her  to  the 
protection  of  Ezekiel,  saying,  I  leave  you  to  the 
care  of  this  good  man,  who  will  also  stand  in 
my  place  as  guardian  of  your  infant,  till  I  re- 
turn to  you  again  :  he  knows  the  purport  of  Mr 
Blachford's  will,  and  will  take  the  measures  on 
my  part  as  executor,  which  a  prudent  care  of 
your  interest  will  prescribe  :  I  need  not  caution 
you  to  observe  a  proper  attachment  to  the  ami- 
able young  lady,  in  whose  service  you  will  now 
no  longer  remain.  To  this,  your  best  of  bene- 
factors, you  owe  the  duty  of  a  daughter,  and 
you  will  not  fail  to  pay  it ;  for  to  his  pious  ex- 
hortations it  is  owing,  that  the  father  of  your 
child  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  injuries  he 
had  done  you,  and  induced  to  atone  for  them  ; 
at  the  same  time,  take  notice,  that  this  excellent 
creature  suffered  not  one  shilling  of  the  decea- 
sed to  adhere  to  his  fingers,  notwithstanding 
every  offer,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  was  re- 
peatedly pressed  upon  him  by  that  penitent  on 
his  death-bed.  This,  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  old  Weevil,  who  was  standing  by,  is  a 
noble  instance  of  disinterestedness,  and  merits 
the  applause  of  every  honest  man. — Then  giving 
his  hand  to  Weevil,  he  bade  him  farewell,  pro- 
mising him  to  take  care  of  his  son  ;  and  hasten- 
ing out  of  doors,  stepped  into  his  chaise,  follow- 
ed by  Tom,  and  was  off  as  fast  as  four  nimble 
horses,  and  two  dashing  drivers,  could  transport 
him. 

In  the  meantime,  silence  reigned  in  the  cot- 
tage :  Ezekiel  committed  himself  to  his  wicker- 
chair,  and  remained  in  pensive  meditation  :  Su- 
san seated  herself  by  his  side,  and  as  he  rested 
his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair,  pressed  her 
lips  upon  it,  and  bathed  it  in  her  tears ;  old 
Weevil  felt  an  aching  in  his  throat,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  pitcher  without  uttering  a  word. 
Ezekiel,  seeing  this,  roused  himself  in  his  seat, 
and  cried,  though  in  a  faltering  voice,  Courage, 
neighbour,  we  have  only  parted  from  our  friends, 
we  have  not  lost  them. 

No,  no,  cried  the  miller,  as  he  took  the  pit- 
cher from  his  lips ;  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  we 
have  not  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  them,  but 
somehow  or  other  it  makes  one  feel  a  little  queer ; 
for,  as  nobody  can  be  sure  of  life  for  an  hour  to 
come,  parting,  methinks,  is,  as  I  may  say,  like 
taking  leave  for  ever. 

Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  forbid  that !  cried  Su- 
san, and  burst  aloud  into  an  agony  of  grief. 


Child,  child,  said  Ezekiel,  moderate  thy  wail- 
ing ;  it  becometh  not  us  to  give  way  to  inordi- 
nate grief ;  what  hast  thou  lost  which  I  have 
not  lost,  and  dost  thou  see  me  give  way  to  this 
unseemly  weakness  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  take 
example  by  me  ?  thou  seest,  damsel,  that  I  am 
firm  andunshaken. — Here  his  voice  began  to  qui- 
ver, and  he  seemed  fighting  against  something 
that  rose  in  his  throat,  and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  proceed. 

I  know,  cried  Susan,  we  should  not  anticipate 
affliction ;  but  when  a  dreadful  image  is  present- 
ed to  my  imagination,  how  can  I  forbear  to  feel 
a  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  such  a  friend 
for  ever  ?  Think  only  what  he  has  been  to  me ; 
think  what  he  is,  how  kind,  how  gentle,  how 
benevolent !  Call  to  mind  his  virtues,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  humility. — Ezekiel  groaned. — What 
poverty,  what  persecution  he  has  endured. — 
Ezekiel  marked  his  assent  with  a  motion  of  his 
head,  muttering  to  himself,  with  a  sigh,  that  it 
was  true. — You,  I  am  sure,  said  Susan,  turning 
to  Weevil,  have  cause  to  bless  him ;  you  can  wit- 
ness to  his  good  deeds,  and  you  can  also  tell  how 
he  was  rewarded  for  them :  But  let  the  dead 
sleep  in  peace ;  there  are  some  still  living  whose 
malice  never  sleeps,  there  is  no  end  to  their  at- 
tempts against  his  life,  wicked  wretches  !  it  is 
to  some  of  them  he  owes  that  wound,  which  he 
would  make  us  believe  is  accident,  because  he's 
all  forgiveness  ;  but  I  believe  some  villain  has 
beset  him :  Heavens !  what  must  that  man's 
heart  be  made  of ! 

Mill-stones,  said  Ezekiel. 

I  wish  I  had  them  between  mine,  quoth  Wee- 
vil ;  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I  would  squeeze  them  ! 

I  know  whereabouts  they  are,  rejoined  Susan, 
and  what  their  spite  springs  from ;  and  now,  my 
dear  Mr  Daw,  can  you  wonder  I  am  afflicted, 
when  such  is  their  diabolical  malice,  that  per- 
haps even  now  they  have  a  plot  upon  his  life, 
and  are  lying  in  wait  to  destroy  him  ? — These 
words  seizing  the  brain  of  Ezekiel,  he  sprung 
upon  his  legs,  and,  with  an  asseveration  not  far 
short  of  an  oath,  declared  he  would  that  instant 
go  forth  and  defend  him.  Susan,  who  saw  the 
frenzy,  cried  out  to  Weevil  to  stop  him. 

Are  you  beside  yourself,  friend  Daw,  said  the 
miller,  to  think  of  overtaking  four  post-horses 
with  one  pair  of  legs  ?  What  the  plague,  is  not 
my  son  Tom  there  to  guard  him,  and  didn't  they 
set  off  helter  skelter  as  if  the  devil  drove  them  ? 
why,  by  this  time,  they  are  half-way  to  the  sea- 
side, and  who  should  stop  them  ?  Our  friend 
Susan  does  but  speak  as  all  women  do  when 
they  are  in  a  fright ;  and  I  thought  you  was  too 
much  a  man  to  be  startled  by  what  they  say. 

I  believe,  replied  Daw,  resuming  his  dignity, 
I  am  as  much  of  a  man  as  my  neighbours,  and 
not  less  of  a  friend  to  my  fellow- creatures  than 
I  ought  to  be.  I  am  not  apt  to  be  idle  when  the 
wicked  are  a-foot,  and  innocence  is  in  danger. 
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However,  I  do  recollect  that  they  went  off  with 
speed,  and  that  there  is  little  likelihood  I  can, 
with  all  my  exertions,  overtake  them,  though  I 
hold  myself  no  mean  pedestrian,  and  yield  to  no 
one  in  the  race  on  foot.  Howheit,  I  decline  the 
contest  against  such  odds ;  but  no  sooner  shall 
to-morrow's  sun  rise,  than  I  will  rise  with  him, 
and  step  over  to  the  port  to  see  if  all  be  well ; 
and,  if  aught  be  wanting,  to  stand  forth  in  their 
service  and  defence. 

Wilt  thou  ?  cried  Weevil ;  then  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  whip  thee  over  in  my  jockey-cart  in 
a  trice ;  you'll  go  as  easy  as  if  you  was  in  your 
own  wicker-chair.  I  will  be  here  at  thy  door 
by  the  first  peep  of  day.  What  say'st  thou,  is't 
agreed? 

Agreed !  cried  Ezekiel ;— but  hold,  what  day 
in  the  week  will  to-morrow  be  ? 

Thursday,  said  the  miller. 

I  protest  that  is  lucky,  replied  the  preacher  ; 
for  had  it  been  the  Lord's  day,  I  could  not  have 
gone  with  thee. 

Then  give  me  hold  of  your  hand,  quoth  Wee- 
vil ;  for,  damn  me,  if  thou  art  not  as  good  a  heart 
as  lives,  and  if  ever  I  have  slipt  out  anything  in 
the  way  of  joke  to  offend  thee,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  it,  and  I  ask  thy  pardon. 

Enough,  quoth  Daw,  and  more  than  enough, 
friend  Thomas ;  for  I  could  have  credited  thy 
goodwill  without  an  oath ;  however,  drink,  and 
let  us  empty  the  pitcher. 


CHAP.  III. 

Our  Hero  goes  out  to  Sea. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  Miller  Wee- 
vil presented  himself,  by  break  of  day,  at  the 
door  of  Ezekiel's  castle,  where,  having  seated 
the  apostle  by  his  side,  directly  over  the  axle- 
tree  of  a  vehicle,  which,  if  it  had  been  construct- 
ed professedly  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  might 
have  done  credit  to  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  its 
inventor,  he  set  forward  on  around  trot,  jolting 
him  over  ruts  and  rocks  with  a  merciless  indif- 
ference, the  straightest  way  to  his  point,  till 
they  came  in  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  frigate 
riding  at  anchor.  Ezekiel,  who  now  saw  a  pe- 
riod to  the  persecution  he  had  endured  for  two 
long  hours,  took  courage,  and  being  just  then  in 
a  sandy  pass,  availed  himself  of  the  first  mo- 
ment he  could  venture  to  put  his  tongue  to  any 
use,  having  wisely  kept  it  still  whilst  his  teeth 
were  in  motion.  The  scene  was  magnificent — 
the  sun,  which  was  flaming  in  their  rear,  threw 
a  gleam  of  splendour  over  the  shore,  the  ship, 
and  the  expanse  of  waters  that  terminated  the 
prospect.  Objects  like  these  could  not  fail  to 
carry  up  Ezekiel's  thoughts  to  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  In  his  soul,  Devotion,  eagle-winged, 
sat  ever  ready  to  catch  the  signal  for  soaring  in 


its  flight  towards  Heaven  ;  accordingly,  he  be- 
gan in  a  lofty  cadence  to  rehearse  that  portion 
of  the  107th  Psalm,  which  begins,  "  They  that 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  His  charioteer,  in 
the  meanwhile,  struck  with  the  awful  strain, 
respectfully  slackened  his  pace,  and  listened  in 
silence,  pondering  the  fate  of  his  son,  then  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  that  tremendous  ocean,  in 
the  mercy  of  Him,  «  at  whose  word  the  stormy 
wind  ariseth."  m 

When  Ezekiel  ceased  his  recitation,  Weevil 
observed  that  the  words  were  very  fine,  though 
he  was  pretty  sure  he  had  heard  them  before. 

I  believe  thou  hast,  quoth  Ezekiel,  if  thou 
didst  ever  hear  the  Psalms. 

If  so,  said  he,  I  wish  you  would  double  down 
the  leaf  for  son  Thomas,  for  I  think  every  man 
who  goes  to  sea  should  have  the  fear  of  God  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

And  whither  should  any  man  go  without  it  ? 
said  Ezekiel,  and  immediately  struck  into  that 
enraptured  passage  of  the  same  sublime  min- 
strel, "  Whither  shall  I  go  then  from  thy  spi- 
rit," &c 

This  again  drew  the  profoundest  attention 
from  Weevil,  who,  at  the  conclusion,  expressed 
himself  very  highly  delighted  with  what  he  had 
heard,  observing,  that  he  firmly  believed  it  all, 
and  that  no  man  could  commit  a  bad  action 
safely,  for  that  God's  eyes  were  everywhere ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  added  he,  but  that  villain 
Bowsey,  though  he  has  got  out  of  our  reach, 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  sooner  or 
later,  and  pay  sauce  for  his  wickedness  in  the 
end;  and  as  I  hold  him  to  be  a  murderer  all 
one  as  if  Tom  had  died  under  his  hand,  I  don't 
despair  of  seeing  him  brought  to  the  gallows  in 
God's  good  time. 

Neighbour  Weevil,  replied  Ezekiel,  it  is  not 
in  the  death,  but  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
that  our  God  delighteth,  and  thou,  taking  pat- 
tern from  his  mercy,  should'st  abstain  from  ven- 
geance, seeing  it  belongeth  not  to  thee,  but  to 
him  alone.  Forbear,  therefore,  to  wish  for  the 
punishment  of  that  runagate ;  wish  rather  for 
his  repentance.  Do  all  things,  my  friend,  in  love 
and  charity  to  all  men ;  give  thy  heart  to  him 
that  deserves  it,  thy  help  to  all  that  stand  in 
need  of  it.  Remember  that  the  law  tries  our  ac- 
tions, but  God  judges  our  thoughts.  There  is 
a  rule,  short,  easy,  equitable,  "  Do  as  you  would 
be  done  by,"  and  you  cannot  do  wrong. 

Why,  that's  exactly  the  rule  I  follow,  said 
the  miller.  If  a  man  does  me  a  good  turn,  I 
requite  him  with  one  as  good.  If  he  does  me 
an  ill  one,  I  pay  him  in  his  own  coin ;  and  if 
he  robs  and  plunders  me,  like  that  villain  Bow- 
sey, I  wish  to  see  him  hanged ;  that's  my  way, 
and  I  believe  it's  very  natural. 

Weevil  was  not  famous  for  drawing  right  con- 
clusions, and  Ezekiel  would  hardly  have  failed 
to  convince  him  of  it,  had  not  he  just  then  turn- 
ed into  his  inn-yard,  under  the  sign  of  the  Ship, 
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where  he  was  instantly  accosted  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who  had  just  come  off  from  the  ship 
to  procure  some  things  that  Henry  had  occa- 
sion for.  One  of  the  frigate's  boats  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  his  job  would  be  dispatched  in 
half  an  hour,  when  he  would  go  with  them  on 
board,  where  Henry  was.  This  interval  Weevil 
proposed  to  fill  up  with  a  good  breakfast ;  for 
whatever  his  companion  might  think  of  the 
matter,  he,  at  least,  recollected,  that  he  had  come 
away  from  home  fasting. 

There  was  a  fellow  in  the  kitchen,  belonging 
to  the  boat,  who  called  himself  the  captain's 
cockswain,  who  made  himself  known  to  our  tra- 
vellers upon  hearing  them  say  they  were  going 
on  board  ;  he  had  been  taking  leave  of  a  nymph 
of  the  shore,  who  wrent  by  the  dubious  title  of 
his  wife,  and  indeed  it  may  well  be  questioned 
if  that  honourable  and  happy  title  was  more 
than  nominal.  She  was,  however,  in  tears,  and 
Jack  was  comforting  her  and  himself  with  a 
glass  of  brandy,  whilst  he  repeated  to  her,  in  a 
lamentable  tone,  his  parting  vows,  interlarding 
them  with  a  continual  repetition  of,  "  Only  be 
true  to  me,  Poll ;"  and  clenching  his  promises 
of  reciprocal  fidelity  with  oaths  of  so  peculiar  a 
sort,  as  made  Ezekiel  stare  with  astonishment, 
though  he  hardly  knew  what  interpretation  to 
put  upon  them.  At  last,  when  the  fellow  had 
pretty  well  disposed  of  every  particle  about  him- 
self to  some  devil  or  other,  to  hold  in  pledge 
for  his  constancy  to  his  beloved  mate,  Ezekiel, 
though  in  close  action  at  that  moment  with  the 
salted  buttock  of  an  ox,  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  began  to  take  the  swearer  to  task. — 
Friend,  said  Ezekiel,  thou  hast  talked  in  so 
loud  a  tone,  that  thou  hast  made  us  hearers  of 
thy  conversation  whether  we  would  or  not.  I 
perceive,  with  regret,  that  in  the  midst  of  thy 
affliction  at  parting  from  thy  spouse,  thou  hast 
exhorted  her  to  constancy  frequently,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  argues  a  suspicion  of  her  fide- 
lity to  thee  in  thine  absence.  What  cause  thou 
hast  to  hold  in  doubt  the  virtue  of  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom,  I  cannot  tell,  as  thou  hast  stated  no 
actual  charge  against  her ;  but  I  should  hope  the 
young  woman  hath  not  entered  into  the  holy 
state  of  wedlock  without  weighing  and  perpend- 
ing the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  also  what  a  heinous 
sin  it  is  to  violate  the  nuptial  bed.  If  she  know- 
eth  this,  what  need  is  there  for  thy  so  frequent 
repetitions  on  a  case  so  clear  ?  If  she  knoweth 
it  not,  I  am  here  ready  to  instruct  her  in  her 
matrimonial  offices,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 

Are  you  so?  You  be  damned,  cried  the  sail- 
or, eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt.  I'll  tell  you  what,  brother, 
'twill  be  the  worst  job  you  ever  took  in  hand  in 
your  life.  You,  indeed  !  You,  with  those  lan- 
tern jaws,  pretend  to  talk  to  my  Poll :  you,  with 
that  lank  carcase,  for  all  the  world  like  the 
purser's  shirt  upon  a  hand-spike  ! 

And  now,  the  lady,  no  less  irritated  than  her 


spokesman,  joined  her  treble  to  the  bass,  over- 
whelming poor  Ezekiel  with  a  torrent  of  words 
not  the  most  courtly,  in  a  key  not  the  most  har- 
monious, whilst  he  stood  staring  with  astonish- 
ment on  them  both,  yielding,  however,  no  one  inch 
of  ground  from  the  post  he  had  taken,  nor  from 
the  upright  attitude  in  which  he  stood,  consci- 
ous of  having  given  no  offence,  save  that  his 
zeal  had  innocently  intruded  a  kind  offer  where 
it  was  not  called  for.  But  soon  the  din  became 
general ;  for  Weevil,  the  miller,  had  now  turn- 
ed out  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  whilst  the  land- 
lady, who  exerted  her  voice  for  peace  and  si- 
lence, roared  louder,  and  with  more  fury,  than 
the  parties  themselves,  who  were  vociferous 
enough  in  the  controversy  without  her  help. 
When  this  confusion  was  at  the  height,  and  the 
sailor,  now  roused  like  the  lion  with  his  own 
roar,  was  become  ferocious,  thundering  out  his 
oaths  by  whole  broadsides  at  a  volley,  a  strip- 
ling youth,  or  rather  boy,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
midshipman,  stepping  up  to  him,  and  catching 
hold  of  a  button  of  his  jacket,  cried  out,  in  a 
shrill  emasculate  voice,  What's  here  to  do  with 
you,  rascal  ?  Hold  your  jaw  and  jump  aboard., 
you  lubber,  or  I'll  make  you  change  your  doxy 
for  the  gunner's  daughter. 

Silence  instantly  ensued. — Ay,  ay,  sir  !  cried 
the  sailor,  gave  a  shrug,  pulled  up  his  trowsers, 
and  was  off  like  a  shot. 

The  youngster  asked  the  landlady  if  the  fel- 
low had  left  anything  unpaid ;  and  being  told 
there  was  nothing  on  the  score  but  a  shilling  for 
the  brandy  he  and  the  lady  had  been  drinking., 
he  immediately  discharged  it,  intimating  to  the 
aforesaid  lady,  that  no  more  women  would  be 
admitted  on  board,  as  the  frigate  would  weigh 
with  the  next  tide. 

Ezekiel  contemplated  this  instance  of  disci- 
pline with  surprise  and  admiration  ;  the  boyish 
age  and  person  of  the  officer  carried  so  little  au- 
thority in  appearance,  that  he  could  scarce  ac- 
count for  the  immediate  effect  it  took  upon  the 
boisterous  spirit  of  the  sailor,  and  the  obedience 
it  produced. — Truly,  young  gentleman,  he  said, 
there  must  be  admirable  order  on  board  your 
ship,  when  an  unruly  nature  can  be  so  readily 
controlled  by  a  gentle  one. 

I  believe,  sir,  said  the  boy,  we  are  as  well  off 
in  that  respect  as  our  neighbours;  Captain  Cary 
supports  his  officers,  and  I  fancy  that's  the  su- 
rest way  to  keep  the  men  in  order. — Ezekiel  then 
inquired  after  his  friend  on  board,  said  that  he 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  a  short 
visit  before  he  sailed,  and  civilly  requested  per- 
mission to  be  passed  to  the  ship  in  his  boat. 

Most  readily,  said  this  young  commander;  I 
am  only  waiting  for  a  man  who  is  on  shore  on 
that  gentleman's  business,  and  I  shall  be  off  di- 
rectly. At  that  instant  Tom  Weevil  entered  the 
kitchen,  and  the  miller  having  paid  the  reckon- 
ing, Ezekiel,  with  the  father  and  son,  under  con- 
duct of  their  warlike  leader,  proceeded  to  the 
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beach,  where  the  boat  was  manned  and  waitinj. 
There  was  a  heavy  swell  set  in  by  the  opposi- 
Ln  of  wind  and  Jde,  andfarther  out  a  bar  on 
which  the  sea  broke  in  a  manner  not  a  little  tor- 
midable  to  a  landsman's  eyes  :  the  Mi» 
at  anchor  about  two  miles  without  this  bar, 
Ezekiel  and  old  Weevil  were  placed  in  the  stern- 
sheets  Tom  took  his  post  at  the  bow,  and  the 
Zsv  fellow,  now  in  office  as  cockswain,  took 
his  seat  in  the  steerage,  as  perfectly  under  com- 
mand of  his  beardless  officer  as  if  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet  had  been  on  board  the  boat.  lt  Eze- 
kiel  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  authority  ol 
the  youngster  on  shore,  he  was  still  more  so 
with  his  Address  and  skill  m  manoeuvring  the 
boat  through  a  sea,  which  he  conceived  was  every 
instant  about  to  whelm  them  m  the  waves.  The 
miller,  who  was  as  much  a  novice  m  navigation 
as  the  preacher,  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of 
alarm,  jumping  up  once  or  twice  m  the  boat 
for  which  he  was  very  properly  reprimanded  by 
the  youngster,  who  ridiculed  his  fears  telling 
him,  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  swamped,  he  went 
the  very  way  to  bring  it  about.    Ezekiel,  on  the 
contrary,  sat  still  and  kept  a  steady  countenance; 
not  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  at  the  last  cri- 
sis of  his  fate,  but  because  he  possessed  a  mmd 
tranquillized  by  religion,  and  perfectly  resigned 
to  that  all-directing  Being,  to  whom  his  mental 
ejaculations  were  then  silently  addressed.  When 
they  had  struggled  for  some  time  on  the  bar 
with  lusty  sinews  and  hearts  of  controversy  the 
young  officer  giving  his  orders  with  perfect  firm- 
ness and  precision,  and  all  voices  were  hushed 
but  the  shrill  small  pipe  of  a  child  he  cried  to 
the  cockswain-Mind  your  helm,  and  be  damn  d 
to  you  !  Steer  steady  ;  now,  lads,  give  way  all, 
and  we  are  clear.— The  energy  was  instantane- 
ous •  what  cannot  British  sailors  do  ?  the  boat 
was  driven  through  the  waves,  the  bar  was  pass- 
ed, and  they  found  themselves  at  once  in  deep 
water  and  a  smoother  sea:  the  little ^midship- 
man now  bade  them  step  the  mast  and  hoist  the 
sail;  they  shot  before  the  wind  and  quick  y 
were  along-side  of  the  frigate.    The  humanity 
of  this  youngster  gave  orders  for  taking  care 
of  Ezekiel  and  old  Weevil,  as  they  awkwardly 
scrambled  up  the  side  ;  a  lieutenant  stood  upon 

the  gunwale,  giving  ^\^out^tit 
beef  and  other  stores  they  had  brough  off  m  the 
cutter;  and  Ezekiel  had  another  call  unonhis 
wonder  and  surprise,  when  he  heard  this  lieu- 
tenant say  to  the  young  officer  of  the  boat-You 
have  had  a  good  tuzzle  on  t)he  bar,  Lord  Frede- 

"'so,  so,  replied  Lord  Frederick ;  and  immedi- 
ately taking  off  his  hat,  whilst  he  addressed  his 
superior  officer,  informed  him  that  these  two 
gentlemen  wished  to  speak  to  Mr  Fitzhenry. 
The  answer  was,  that  he  was  then  in  the  cabin 
under  the  surgeon's  hands  ;  but  if  the  gentle- 
men's business  was  urgent,  he  would  direct  them 
to  be  shewn  the  way  to  him.    Ezekiel  express- 


ing a  desire  to-be  instantly  admitted  to  his  friend 
wis  put  under  the  guidance  of  a  marine,  whilst 
old  Weevil  went  aside  with  Tom  to  his  quar- 


When  Ezekiel  entered  the  cabin,  he  found 
Henry  with  his  arm  stripped,  and  the  surgeon 
cleaning  his  wound  ;  a  kind  salutation  was  all 
these  tends  could  interchange  in  their  present 
circumstances—This  gentleman,  said  Henry 
who  is  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  is  so  kind  to  take 
m  hand  this  paltry  scratch,  and  1  assure  you 
he  gives  a  very  handsome  testimony  to  our  good 

thins  like  this.-Then  addressing  himself  to  the 
surgeon,  he  added,-!  pray  you,  learned  sir, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  this  ugly  gash  ? 

My  opinion  is,  eried  the  surgeon,  that  had  it 
not  heen^n  the  direction  where  fortunately  it  i  , 
it  iriioht  have  been  an  ugly  gash  indeed ;  but 
as  it  is  I  think  it  will  be  well  n  a  few  more 
Sessinis  -This  he  said  without  looking  at  Eze- 
kid bring  then  employed  in  applying  a  com- 
nress  to  the  wound  before  he  bound  it  up :  ha- 
ving done  this,  he  looked  roundfor  the  speaker 
whom  he  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  than  he  said  Is 
£  you,  Mr  Daw?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 

Ezekiel  stared  upon  him  for  a  moment,  then 
marching  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  cordial  y 
b  "he  hand!exclaimed,-As  I  live  it  is  my  old 
frind  andfavourite,  Billy  Williams  ! never  trust 
me,  but  I  rejoice  to  see  thee  in  the  land  ot  the 
bring,  Mr  Williams  ;  heartily  I  rejoice  at  thy 
well-doing,  for  I  have  much  bewailed  thy  sud- 
den diSppearancefrom  amongst  us,  esteeming 
thee  verv  truly  for  thy  towardly  deposition  and 
sood  anilities,  no  less\han  for  thy  talents.  If 
I  mistake  not,  it  is  now  going  on  two  years  since 
vo™  quitted  neighbour  Cawdle,  and  we  knew 
not  whitner  you  went  ?-This  satisfied  Henry  s 
curiosity  so  far,  and  as  they  proceeded  in  their 
conver  Ition,  Williams  filled  up  .  the  interval 
wi"h  an  account  of  himself  in  various  ships,  to 
the  present  time,  when,  having  done  his  business 
S  tar,  and  answered  all  Ezetael's  inqui- 
ries he  respectfully  took  his  leave  and  retired. 

And  notour  hero  and  his  friend  being  left  to 
themsriver,  had  a  conference 
hour  without  interruption,  *»2PSo2 
entered  the  cabin,  who  very  ^'y^^T 
Ezekiel  upon  Henry's  introduction  of  him .  he 
lamented  he  could  not  ask  him  to  dinner,  as 
bev  were  then  weighing  anchor,  and  should  be 

?y  :  WrwUh  the  exertions  of  the  men  at  the 
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capstan,  where,  for  the  time  they  are  at  work, 
they  enjoy  a  kind  of  temporary  saturnalia,  vent- 
ing their  sea-jokes  without  restraint,  in  a  most 
ridiculous  style.  All  was  new  to  Ezekiel,  but 
the  heavy  moment  of  parting  from  Henry  hung 
upon  his  heart.  And  now  the  tender's  boat  was 
hauled  along-side,  the  frigate  swung  with  the 
tide,  the  sails  were  hoisting,  the  boatswain  plied 
liis  whistle,  the  men  swarmed  upon  the  yards, 
the  officers  roared  through  their  trumpets.  Wee- 
vil was  already  in  the  boat,  Ezekiel  cast  a  part- 
ing look  at  Henry,  threw  his  arms  about  his 
neck,  sighed  out  a  farewell,  recommended  him 
to  Providence,  and  committed  himself  to  the 
boat. 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  certain  interested  Gentleman  meets  with  a 
Rebuff: 

The  tender's  boatmen  hauled  off  from  the 
ship  a  few  lengths,  and  then  lay  on  their  oars, 
and  cheered  the  frigate,  who  now  began  to  feel 
her  sails  and  make  way  through  the  water  :  this 
roused  Ezekiel  from  his  torpor,  and  instantly 
bis  ears  were  assailed  by  three  repeated  cheers, 
in  a  much  louder  key,  from  the  whole  crew  of 
the  tender,  who  had  manned  ship  in  compliment 
to  Captain  Cary:  the  frigate's  crew  returned  the 
inspiring  compliment,  and  then  presenting  her 
stern  to  thet  earful  eyes  of  Ezekiel,  she  glided 
majestically  over  the  waves,  scarce  deigning 
them  a  curtsey  as  they  sunk  beneath  her  keel, 
conscious,  as  it  should  seem,  that  she  was  wor- 
thy to  assert  the  empire  of  the  flag  which  she 
displayed. 

Hurrah !  my  hearts,  cried  the  man  in  the 
steerage  :  the  boat  cut  through  the  water. 

There  she  goes,  looking  at  the  frigate,  said 
one  of  the  fellows  at  his  oar. 

Damn  me,  but  I  wish  I  was  in  her,  repeated 
a  second. 

Have  you  then  a  friend,  said  Ezekiel,  on  board 
that  ship,  whom  you  regret  to  part  from?  and 
is  your  heart  agonized  with  grief  like  mine  ? 

Grief,  indeed  !  cried  the  fellow,  in  a  surly 
tone;  grief  never  came  near  my  heart  since  I 
had  one:  I  wish  myself  in  her,  because  I  think 
she  has  a  fighting  captain  on  board,  and  there'll 
be  something  to  be  got  to  make  merry  with  on 
shore :  but  belike  you  are  tender-hearted,  and 
take  on  because  your  friend  is  gone  to  sea;  if 
that  be  the  case,  do  you  mind  me,  do  as  I  do 
when  I  part  from  my  wife,  swab  the  spray  out 
01  your  ghms,  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  clearly  understand 
thee,  friend,  replied  Ezekiel,  but  I  presume  it 
makes  to  the  benefit  of  thy  country,  that  thou 
art  void  of  feeling. 

As  this  did  not  reach  the  understanding  of  the 


tar  it  produced  no  answer,  and  whatever  want 
of  feeling  in  Ezekiel's  sense  of  it  there  might 
be  in  those  he  had  embarked  with,  there  was 
such  strength  and  alacrity,  that  our  passengers 
soon  found  themselves  safely  landed  on  their 
native  sod.  A  can  of  grog  to  the  crew,  and  a 
slight  refreshment  for  Weevil  and  Ezekiel,  to 
revive  languid  nature,  filled  up  the  time,  whilst 
the  millers  cart  was  getting  ready,  which  at 
length  safely  landed  our  travellers  at  Ezekiel's 
door  and  not  without  many  of  those  jars  and 
jumbles  emblematic  of  the  troubles  inseparably 
attendant  on  our  passage  through  life. 

Whilst  Henry  was  now  wafted  into  the  ocean, 
and  whilst  the  land  he  had  left  was  sinking  in 
the  horizon  of  his  prospect,  the  tender  heart  of 
his  beloved  Isabella  had  directed  many  a  sigh  to 
attend  him  over  the  watery  waste.  Lady  Crow- 
bery had  arrived  at  Manstock-house,  less  ex- 
hausted with  her  first  stage  than  could  reason- 
ably be  expected:  Sir  Roger,  Isabella,  Zachary 
Cawdle,  every  soul,  male  and  female,  in  the 
family,  were  m  motion  to  attend  upon  her ;  nor 
did  the  Reverend  Mr  Claypole  fail  to  be  amongst 
the  forwardest  to  exhibit  his  devoirs :  Fanny, 
meanwhile,  remained  in  sullen  solitude  at  the 
vicarage,  her  mind  experiencing  the  various  tor- 
ments slighted  passion  is  exposed  to.  Her  secret 
was  entombed  in  Isabella's  breast ;  in  that  of 
Goody  May  it  had  a  more  precarious  tenure  ; 
yet  for  the  present  she  adhered  to  the  injunc- 
tions she  had  received,  and  held  her  tongue. 
Lady  Crowbery  had  remarked  the  condition  of 
Henry's  arm,  but  had  taken  up  with  the  slight 
account  he  had  given  of  it,  the  rather  because 
she  perceived  he  had  a  ready  use  of  it.  Little, 
however,  was  said  upon  the  subject  whilst  the 
family  were  about  her,  and  Isabella  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  interview  she  had 
had  at  the  dame's. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  Lady  Crowbery 's 
spirits  seemed  recruited  by  her  repast  and  the 
company  of  her  friends,  an  opportunity  was  ta- 
ken by  Sir  Roger  to  introduce  a  subject,  which 
he  knew  his  friend  Mr  Claypole  to  have  much 
at  heart,  and  which  he  opened,  by  inquiring  if 
she  had  filled  up  Mr  Ratcliffe's  vacancy.  Upon 
her  replying,  that  it  was  yet  open,  Sir  Roger 
expressed  his  wishes  in  favour  of  his  friend  then 
present ;  for  Claypole's  delicacy  had  not  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  retire  from  the  hearing  of  his 
own  success  at  first  hand,  of  which  he  very  na- 
turally entertained  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion.—-Are  you  a  party  in  these  wishes  of  your 
worthy  friend  ?  said  the  lady,  addressing  herself 
to  Claypole. 

I  confess  to  your  ladyship  I  am,  replied  he, 
and  should  hold  myself  infinitely  bound  to  you 
for  putting  me  in  possession  of  those  wishes. 

Mr  Ratcliffe  was  a  constant  resident,  resumed 
she,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware  that  I 
should  stipulate  with  his  successor  to  tread  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  his  steps. 
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I  hope,  madam,  replied  the  divine,  somewhat 
piqued  at  the  expression,  I  should  not  fall  short 
of  my  predecessor  in  any  part  of  his  practice. 

In  some  of  his  doctrines,  I  believe,  you  differ, 
Mr  Claypole,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed. 

As  how,  madam,  I  beseech  you?  reiterated 
the  reverend  gentleman,  with  eagerness ;  m  what 
one  doctrine,  fitting  for  Mr  Ratcliffe  to  hold, 
have  I  been  found  to  differ  from  him,  or  fall 
short  ?  I  never  had  my  orthodoxy  questioned. — 
Sir  Roger  looked  at  his  niece  with  marks  of  sur- 
prise, but  being  a  man  of  few  words,  waited  si- 
lently for  a  farther  explanation  of  this  mystery. 

In  this  respect,  said  the  lady,  I  conceive  you 
differ :  Mr  Ratcliffe  put  a  value  on  a  just  and 
generous  act,  that  would  have  led  him  to  de- 
spise the  man  who  gave  him  sordid  counsel,  or 
condemned  him  for  a  sacrifice  of  interest  to  con- 
science. This,  I  dare  say,  is  your  doctrine  in 
the  pulpit,  Mr  Claypole,  for  I  don't  doubt  your 
orthodoxy ;  but,  allow  me  to  say,  it  was  his 
also  in  the  closet ;  this  he  inculcated  to  Henry, 
whom  he  fathered,  and  who  has  nobly  practised 
what  he  taught,  by  giving  up  the  whole  of 
Blachford's  fortune  to  the  son  of  BlachfOrd : 
this  you  condemned;  but  this  my  departed 
friend  would  have  so  decidedly  approved  of,  that 
I  take  upon  me  to  say,  you  differ  in  your  doc- 
trine ;  and  being  employed  in  seeking  out  some 
successor,  who  shall,  as  I  before  said,  tread  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  steps  of  that  excellent 
and  ever-lamented  friend,  I  can  only  tell  you, 
that  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  person  that 
answers  to  my  search. 

Here  the  lady  ceased  from  speaking.  The  per- 
sons present  were  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  Isabella, 
and  the  gentleman  himself,  to  whom  the  words 
were  addressed ;  of  these  not  one  seemed  dis- 
posed at  that  time  to  renew  the  subject ;  va- 
rious motives  kept  them  silent ;  when  Claypole, 
who  had  probably  better  dispositions  for  taking 
up  the  conversation,  but  less  matter  to  support 
it  with  than  any  present,  sullenly  retired,  and 
left  the  uncle,  niece,  and  Isabella,  to  comment 
upon  it  as  they  saw  fit. 

Sir  Roger,  who  was  not  yet  informed  of  the 
transaction  alluded  to  by  Lady  Crowbery,  and, 
to  his  great  surprise,  had  heard  his  application 
answered  in  so  different  a  manner  from  what  he 
looked  for,  saw  Claypole  leave  the  room  without 
offering  a  word,  either  in  support  of  his  suit,  or 
which  might  lead  to  an  explanation  of  what  he 
did  not  yet  comprehend.  Isabella  alone  knew 
the  real  motives  of  the  absent  gentleman  for  the 
proceeding,  which  Lady  Crowbery  resented  in 
this  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  foresaw  the 
farther  disappointment  that  was  in  reserve  for 
him,  when  he  should  next  have  a  meeting  with 
his  niece.  Sir  Roger,  in  the  meantime,  after 
some  pause,  requested  to  be  informed  by  Lady 
Crowbery,  how  it  was  Mr  Claypole  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  good  opinion  ?  This 
drew  from  her  an  account  of  Henry's  generous 


behaviour  in  the  matter  of  Blachford's  will,  and 
of  the  sentiments  Mr  Claypole  had  expressed 
upon  that  transaction,  when  he  called  upon  Hen- 
ry at  Crowbery.  Every  circumstance  of  this  was 
new  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  who,  without  hesi- 
tation, concurred  in  passing  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  our  hero,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  always  suspected  his  friend  Claypole  to 
have  a  little  more  attention  to  the  main  chance, 
than  was  strictly  consistent  with  his  own  way 
of  thinking.— Witness,  said  he,  his  readiness  to 
give  up  me  and  my  parish,  for  an  exchange, 
which,  upon  calculation,  could  not  have  bene- 
fitted him  in  more  than  a  hundred  a-year  at 
most ;  so  that,  I  confess  to  you,  it  put  me  upon 
computing  the  price  at  which  he  valued  the  so- 
ciety of  an  old  friend,  whose  house  and  heart 
were  ever  open  to  him.    After  all,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  too  much  to  require  of  any  man,  that 
he  should  love  me  better  than  his  money  ;  and 
as  for  his  advice  to  our  friend  Henry,  which 
appears  to  you  so  reprehensible,  recollecting,  as 
I  do,  how  much  it  was  the  wish  of  his  heart  to 
marry  him  to  his  niece  Fanny,  I  can  account  for 
his  regret  at  seeing  such  a  fortune  as  Mr  Blach- 
ford's slip  out  of  his  fingers. 

Heavens  !  exclaimed  Lady  Crowbery,  forget- 
ting herself  in  the  moment  of  surprise,  had  he 
the  assurance  to  suppose  that  my  Henry  would 
throw  himself  away  upon  that  flippant,  flirt- 
ing thing,  Fanny  Claypole  ?  I'll  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, his  heart  was  never  that  way  disposed ; 
no,  no,  he  has  better  notions,  better  taste,  and 
better  pretensions. 

The  Baronet,  though  too  much  a  man  of  ho- 
nour to  expose  what  had  been  passing  in  his 
house,  was  yet  unwilling  to  hear  his  intelligence 
so  totally  decried,  and  turning  to  his  daughter, 
said,  he  fancied  she  could  testify  there  was  some 
truth  in  what  he  said.  This  appeal  came  rather 
unseasonably  upon  Isabella,  who  had  taken  to 
herself  the  application  of  some  words,  which 
Lady  Crowbery  had  concluded  with,  and  she 
simply  replied,  that  Miss  Claypole,  she  believed, 
would  not  have  been  adverse  to  such  a  propo- 
sal ;  but  she  added,  incautiously  enough,  that  she 
was  sure  no  such  thing  could  ever  take  place. 
■  Indeed !  cried  her  father ;  are  you  sure  of 
that  ?  Upon  what  grounds,  I  beg  to  know,  do  you 
speak  so  confidently  about  Henry's  resolutions  ? 

Because,  replied  Isabella,  and  here  she  falter- 
ed ;  but  truth  was  too  familiar  with  her  lips  to 
be  held  back— because  he  told  me  so  himself. 


CHAP.  V. 

Let  Innocence  beware  !  Spring-guns  and  Man* 
traps  are  laid  in  these  Premises  ! 

When  Isabella  gave  this  honest  answer  to 
her  father's  question,  a  light  struck  upon  his 
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mind,  which  gome  of  our  readers  may  think 
might  have  reached  him  before.  Accustomed 
ever  to  behold  her  open  brow  without  a  cloud, 
and  to  hear  her  speak  to  him  without  faltering, 
the  embarrassment  that  now  he  could  not  fail 
to  discover,  opened  a  new  train  of  thoughts,  and 
he  instantly  pressed  fresh  questions  upon  Isa- 
bella, which  she  had  too  much  candour  to  evade. 
She  told  him  how  she  had  accidentally  dropped 
in  at  Dame  May's  that  very  morning,  where  she 
found  Henry. — And  how  came  he  there?  Sir 
Roger  demanded. 

He  had  hurt  his  arm,  and  the  good  woman 
was  dressing  it. 

And  did  he  tell  you  of  Mr  Claypole's  propo- 
sal for  his  niece,  and  of  his  own  rejection  of 
her  ? 

I  understood,  replied  Isabella,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Miss  Claypole,  which  had  been 
conclusive  against  any  farther  correspondence 
or  connexion. 

And  how  was  you  interested,  demanded  he, 
to  be  informed  of  that  ? 

I  should  hope,  replied  Isabella,  that  my  father 
does  not  want  to  search  into  my  thoughts,  as 
suspecting  they  conceal  what  ought  not  to  be 
there. — This  apostrophe,  and  perhaps  the  pre- 
sence of  Lady  Crowbery,  checked  for  a  time  the 
curiosity  of  Sir  Roger ;  Zachary  also  helped  to 
turn  the  subject,  by  coming  in  with  a  medicine 
he  had  been  preparing  for  his  patient. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Claypole,  who  had  left  the 
room  upon  his  rebuff  from  the  lady  patroness  of 
Ratcliffe's  living,  had  gone  straight  to  the  vicar- 
age in  quest  of  his  niece  :  here  he  was  greeted, 
not  with  the  sight  of  Fanny,  but  of  Fanny's 
letter,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  old  woman  of 
the  house,  who  informed  him,  that  the  young 
lady  had  taken  her  departure  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  letter  briefly  told  him,  that  she  had 
for  ever  taken  leave  of  a  place  that  was  render- 
ed odious  to  her  by  the  treatment  she  had  met 
in  it ;  that  she  made  no  doubt  stories  would  be 
circulated  disreputable  to  her  character,  but  they 
could  be  nothing  but  the  basest  forgeries,  which 
she  conjured  him  to  treat  with  the  contempt  they 
merited ;  that  she  had  discovered  the  young  man, 
he  thought  so  well  of,  to  be  half  knave  half  fool, 
and,  for  her  part,  she  had  done  with  him.  She 
added,  that  he  had  frightened  her  into  fits  by  his 
awkwardness,  in  letting  a  knife,  which  she  had 
used  for  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  a  book,  run 
into  his  arm,  and  Avound  him.  In  conclusion, 
she  apologized  for  the  early  hour  of  her  depar- 
ture, which  prevented  her  from  taking  leave  of 
him  ;  but  he  should  hear  from  her  when  she  ar- 
rived in  London. 

Claypole's  breast  now  boiled  with  indignation 
against  Henry;  he  had  disgraced  his  niece,  and, 
which  was  worse,  disappointed  him  of  a  valua- 
ble living  ;  for  he  was  too  well  informed,  not  to 
know  that  RatclifFe  had  left  it  in  a  state  that 
would  bear  a  deal  of  stretching.  In  this  temper 


of  mind  he  sauntered  slowly  towards  Sir  Ro- 
ger's, deeply  meditating  by  the  way  :  the  Baro- 
net was  no  less  eager  for  the  meeting  than  he 
was,  and,  having  stepped  out  of  the  room  when 
Zachary  entered  it,  encountered  him  in  the  hall. 
Claypole  was  full  charged  with  venom  he  had 
brooded  upon  by  the  way. — I  thank  you,  dear 
and  worthy  sir,  said  he,  with  counterfeited  hu- 
mility, for  your  kind,  though  ineffectual,  inter- 
cession in  my  favour.  Having  heard  a  charac- 
ter of  myself  so  contrary  to  what  I  expected  or 
deserved,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  petu- 
lant, if  I  beg  leave  to  retire  to  my  chamber  for 
this  evening,  rather  than  meet  the  eyes  of  a  lady, 
which  had  not  used  to  look  so  unfavourably 
upon  me,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  too  high  a 
reverence  and  esteem,  to  be  indifferent  to  her 
contempt  of  me.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  may  have 
thought,  as  Lady  Crowbery  does,  that  this  young 
man's  conduct  in  Blachford's  business  is  an  act 
of  high  honour,  and  that  I  was  a  very  shabby 
fellow  to  advise  him  otherwise  ? 

I  don't  quite  say  that,  replied  Sir  Roger,  grave- 
ly ;  because  I  believe  you  thought  of.  him  as 
likely  to  be  a  part  of  your  family ;  but  I  confess 
to  you  the  transaction,  as  represented  to  me,  ap- 
pears a  very  honourable  one  on  his  part. 

His  motives  must  determine  that,  said  Clay- 
pole ;  it  is  a  cheap  way  of  doing  a  seemingly 
disinterested  action,  when  he  gains  the  favour  of 
Lady  Crowbery,  and  the  good  opinion  of  Miss 
Manstock. — Sir  Roger  started. — I  own,  conti- 
nued he,  that  I  did  zealously  press  forward  a 
marriage,  in  which  I  did  not  altogether  wish  to 
make  so  total  a  sacrifice  of  my  niece,  as  to  mar- 
ry her  to  absolute  beggary,  but  recommended 
him  to  reserve  some  portion  of  Mr  Blachford's 
property  as  a  maintenance :  this  is  the  merce- 
nary advice  for  which  I  am  condemned ;  but, 
with  humble  submission  to  Lady  Crowbery,  I 
am  of  opinion  I  was  sufficiently  disinterested, 
when  I  promoted  a  marriage  even  upon  these 
terms,  and  which  I  should  not  have  listened  to 
for  a  moment  upon  any,  had  I  not  been  per- 
suaded, that,  by  taking  the  danger  of  an  obscure 
unpromising  connexion  on  myself,  I  was  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  by 
consulting  the  interests  of  my  patron  and  bene- 
factor, in  the  most  essential  object  of  his  life. — 
Here  Sir  Roger  again  made  a  motion  expressive 
of  agitation  and  surprise. — And  now,  sir,  added 
he,  if  I,  who  have  been  so  long  honoured  with 
your  friendship,  and  so  much  profited  by  your 
hospitality,  have  appeared  to  you  as  a  man  in- 
sensible to  your  bounty  and  my  own  happiness, 
and  one  who,  upon  mercenary  motives,  was 
reaching  after  a  better  benefice  in  a  distant  place, 
I  hope  you  will  now  discern  my  motives,  and 
acquit  me  of  such  folly,  and  such  ingratitude, 
as  would  stamp  my  conduct,  upon  any  other 
principles  than  the  real  ones ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  what  could  I  profit  by  the  exchange,  grant- 
ing that  Mr  Ratcliffe's  living  were  somewhat 
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when  I  foresaw,  with  grief  of  heart,  that  wne 
Ther  this  young  nameless  fellow  married,  or  mar- 
ried not  my  Fanny  Claypole,  my  station  in  this 
family  had  no  lasting  tenure,  consistently  with 
your  repose  or  my  own,  can  you  wonder  that  I 
caught  at  any  hope  that  offered  me  an  opportu- 
Sy  of  retreating  in  good  time,  without disturb- 
ing your  peace  at  my  departure,  content  that 
you  Should  even  condemn  me  for  the  measure 
rather  than  he  driven,  as  I  now  am,  to  open  your 
eyes  upon  the  real  motives  for  it  ? 

Mr  Claypole,  said  Sir  Roger,  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  himself,  you  do  indeed  open  my  eyes, 
which  have  been  in  darkness ;  but  I  must  de 
sire  you  will  also  enable  them  to  see  clearly  all 
the  danger  that  is  before  them,  else  permit  me 
to  observe,  that  your  friendship  only  goes  tlie 
length  of  alarming  me,  but  stops  short  wheie  it 
should  inform  me.  • 

Sir  Roger  Manstock,  replied  Claypole  in  a 
tone  of  much  solemnity,  after  the  proof  I  have 
siven  how  far  my  attachment  has  already  car- 
ried me,  I  should  hope  you  will  not  suppose  it 
likely  to  stop  short,  or  shrink  from  any  duties 
friendship  can  require  of  me.  If  this ;  young  ad- 
venturer had  carried  off  my  niece,  I  should  have 
held  myself  justified  in  serving  you  so  far,  and 
should  have  seceded  from  your  family  m  si- 
lence ;  for  where  would  have  been  the  Kindness 
or  use  in  opening  your  eyes  upon  dangers,  atter 
you  had  escaped  them  ?  You  would  then,  per- 
haps, have  set  me  down  in  your  thoughts  lor  a 
capricious,  fickle-minded  man  ;  but  my  con- 
science would  have  witnessed  better  things. 
But  now  that  this  Mr  Henry  Fitzhenry^or 
whatever  name  he  chooses  to  be  called  by  has 
thought  fit  to  reject  Miss  Claypole,  with  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune,  and  my  honest 
attempt  is  defeated,  with  the  sacrifice  of  my 
niece  s  peace  and  reputation,  whilst  he  is  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  for  his  rejection  both  of  her 
o-enerous  offer  and  Blachford's  liberal  bequest, 
what  am  I  to  think,  but  that  he  has  friends  m 
those  who  so  highly  praise-  him,  who  are  too 
well  disposed  to  reward  him  for  sacrificing  my 
connexion,  and  to  ruin  me  in  your  esteem,  (oi 
which  design  I  think  you  have  already  had 
some  proof,)  for  my  attempt  to  take  upon  my- 
self your  danger,  and  defeat  their  wishes  !  And 
now.  Sir  Roger,  let  me  make  one  serious  con- 
dition with  you  in  this  place.   Consent  to  drop 
this  matter  for  the  present ;  Lady  Crowbery  is 
your  iruest  for  this  night ;  separate  not  yoursell 
any  longer  from  her,  I  beseech  you;  change 
not,  if  possible,  your  countenance,  nor  abate  ot 
your  good  humour  to  either  of  those  amiable 
ladies,  who  will  wonder  at  your  absence,  if  you 
do  not  suffer  me  to  retire  immediately.  If  any 


question  is  asked,  why  I  do  not  attend  at  sup- 
per, be  pleased  to  let  my  apology  be  a  slight  in- 
disposition ;  the  plea  will  not  offend  against  the 
truth,  for  I  am  far  from  well.— This  said  he 
took  Sir  Roger's  hand,  tenderly  pressed  it  in  his, 
and  hastened  away.         ■     ■        ,      ,  * 

When  he  found  himself  m  his  chamber,  he 
a^ain  took  out  his  niece's  letter,  and  then,  for  the 
fi-st  time,  discovered  that  there  was  a  postscript 
over  leaf,  which  he  had  overlooked  m  his  first 
reading,  there  being  no  reference  to  it.  The 
purport  was  as  follows  : —  _  . 

"  The  gentleman  took  up  his  abode  last 
night  with  Mother  May,  a  good  commodious 
body,  as  you  will  confess,  if  you  find,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  immaculate  Isabella  shall  have 
given  him  the  meeting  there,  (if  she  did,  let  Sir 
Roo-er  look  about  him)  :  I  can  take  upon  me  to 
assure  you  she  is  fond  of  him  ;  and  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  in  spite  of  all  her  sanctified  airs,  she 
is  up  to  any  act  of  desperation  love  can  drive 
her  to.  Once  more  I  repeat,  let  Sir  Roger  look 
about  him."  . 

This  postscript,  so  happily  coinciding  with 
his  own  operations  already  commenced,  deter- 
mined Claypole  to  set  out  immediately  upon 
discoveries.    His  first  wish  was  to  sift  Goody 
May  ;  but  of  this  he  soon  saw  the  impolicy,  at 
least  of  undertaking  it  in  his  own  person ;  he 
therefore  bent  his  steps  to  his  own  house,  sup- 
posing he  might  get  something  from  the  old  wo- 
man in  his  service,  and  with  whom  his  curio- 
shy  was  not  likely  to  subject  him  to  the  same 
suspicion.    Of  her  he  learnt  no  more,  than  that 
Henry  had  been  a  pretty  considerable  time 
alone  with  Miss  Fanny,  during  which  she  never 
entered  the  room  :  but  that  just  as  he  was  go- 
ino-  he  rung  the  bell  with  great  vehemence,  and, 
upon  her  coming  to  it,  told  her,  that  her  young 
lady  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  charged  her  to 
be  careful  of  her,  and  not  to  leave  her;  that  she 
did  not  then  discover  he  was  wounded,  but  was 
told  it  by  Miss  Fanny,  who  raved,  and  ram- 
bled, and  took  on  at  a  piteous  rate,  being  m 
strong  hysterics.  As  for  what  she  talked  about 

in  her  fit,  said  the  old  woman  

Tell  me  what  she  said  in  her  fit,  quoth  Clay- 
pole •  it  is  very  material  to  me  to  know  what 
she  said,  and  'tis  your  duty  not  to  conceal  it 
from  me.— The  woman  then  repeated,  as  well  as 
she  could,  such  of  her  incoherent  sallies  as  she 
could  call  to  mind  ;  they  were  made  up  of  va- 
rious passions,  breaking  out  in  confused  excla- 
mations, sometimes  of  violent  love,  at  other 
times  of  hatred  and  contempt  as  violent ;  some 
expressions  she  recollected  full  of  terror  for  his 
life,  and  as  if  she  had  accused  herself  of  having 
murdered  him.— At  one  time,  added  the  old 
woman,  I  was  sorely  afraid  the  poor  young  lady 
had  been  betrayed,  and  dealt  dishonestly  by, 
for  she  said  again  and  again,  that  he  had  made 
a  fool  of  her,  and  was  a  base  deceiver ;  upon 
that  I  straitly  asked  her,  if  he  had  taken  advan- 
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tage  of  her  in  an  unlucky  moment,  and  had  his 
wicked  will  of  her.  To  this  she  answered,  No, 
no,  with  great  vehemence ;  he  had  deceived  her 
in  another  way. 

Well,  well,  cried  Claypole,  stopping  her,  say 
no  more  upon  that  subject ;  I  am  satisfied  no 
real  injury  has  been  done  to  her  virtue. 

None,  be  assured,  echoed  the  old  dame  ;  I'll 
stake  my  life  upon  that,  and  Mrs  May  will  cer- 
tify the  same. 

How  !  exclaimed  he,  Mrs  May  will  certify  ! 
what  knows  she  of  the  affair  ? 

Lackaday  !  answered  she ;  I  was  fain  to  call 
in  help,  for  young  madam  was  quite  obstrepe- 
rous ;  and  so,  as  1  knew  neighbour  May  was 
knowing  in  those  cases,  I  sent  away  for  her, 
and  well  it  was  she  came,  for  she  quickly  fetch- 
ed her  out  of  her  fit,  and  quieted  her. 

Well,  resumed  Claypole,  and  what  became  of 
the  gentleman  ? 

Oh  !  cried  the  old  woman,  he  took  up  his 
lodgings  at  Mrs  May's,  and  did  not  go  off  next 
morning  till  he  had  seen  my  Lady  Crowbery, 
who  stopt  at  the  door,  and  took  him  into  the 
chaise  with  her,  where  they  sat  together,  as 
some  of  the  neighbours  tell  me,  for  I  know  not 
how  long,  whilst  my  lady's  gentlewoman  got 
out  to  make  room  for  him ;  nay,  and  there's 
more  than  all  that,  only  belike  you  will  be  an- 
gry with  me  for  talking  to  you  about  matters. 

Not  I,  quoth  Claypole  ;  I  desire  you  will  tell 
of  all  matters  that  you  believe  or  know  to  be 
true.^  Did  Miss  Manstock  come  to  Goody 
May's,  while  the  gentleman  was  there  ? 

Ay,  did  she,  as  sure  as  you  are  in  that  place 
alive,  said  the  hag  ;  and  was  all  alone  with  him 
ever  so  long  in  the  parlour  that  madam  has 
decked  out  so  finely  for  a  new-comer  amongst 
us,  when,  as  all  the  neighbours  say,  she  might 
have  found  some  of  her  own  poor  parishioners 
to  bestow  it  upon,  instead  of  a  stranger. 

What's  that  to  the  purpose  ?  said  Claypole, 
peevishly;  go  on  with  your  story  about  Henry 
and  Miss  Manstock  :— are  you  sure  they  were 
in  private  together  ? 

Certain  sure,  replied  she ;  for  just  then  I  call- 
ed upon  Mrs  May  to  return  her  some  bottles  of 
stuff  which  had  not  been  used,  and  as  I  was 
turning  into  the  parlour  to  the  closet  where  she 
keeps  her  drugs,  she  laid  hold  of  me  in  a  great 
hurry,  telling  me  I  must  not  go  into  that  room 
for  my  life.  I  seeing  her  in  such  a  combustion, 
straight  thought  within  myself,  how  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  more  than  common,  and 
taking  no  farther  notice  at  the  time,  determin- 
ed upon  peeping  in  at  the  window  when  I  went 
away,  and  she  was  out  of  sight :  I  did  so ;  God 
forgive  me  if  I  did  wrong !  and  there  I  saw 
young  madam  and  her  spark  sitting  lovingly  to- 
gether ;  not  that  I  would  go  to  say  there  was 
any  harm  in  what  they  were  about ;  but  if  ever 
I  saw  anything  clearly  with  these  eyes  in  my 
life,  I  saw  Madam  Isabella  with  her  head  up- 


on the  gentleman's  shoulder,  and  his  arm  round 
her  waist :  Oho  !  said  I  to  myself,  well  may  our 
poor  young  lady  weep  and  wail  at  such  a  rate  if 
these  be  your  false-hearted  doings. 

Well  satisfied  with  the  substance  of  this  in- 
telligence, and  quick  in  discerning  the  advan- 
tages  of  it,  Claypole  departed. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Cunning  can  hold  off*  Detection  for  a  while. 

A  nature  like  Sir  Roger  Manstock's  was 
not  easily  wrought  upon  by  the  poison  of  sus- 
picion towards  a  character  like  Isabella's  :  Con- 
fidence, long  rooted  in  strong  affection,  was  not 
speedily  to  be  shaken  ;  yet  his  happiness  was 
disturbed,  and  his  spirits  depressed.  When 
Henry  was  spoken  of,  which  he  frequently  was 
by  Lady  Crowbery,  he  was  either  silent  on 
the  subject,  or  contrived  to  pass  it  off;  his  looks 
at  the  same  time  were  watchfully  directed  to- 
wards his  daughter,  and  the  effect  of  them  was 
very  painfully  felt.  When  Lady  Crowbery 
retired  for  the  night,  he  attended  her  himself  to 
her  chamber,  and  contrived  to  take  Isabella 
away  with  him.  The  night  passed  heavily  with 
her,  and  the  next  morning  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity of  being  private  with  her  cousin ;  the  sad 
hour  of  departure  drew  near,  and  though  there 
was  not  more  than  time  for  such  friends  to 
take  a  farewell,  which  was  probably  to  be  their 
last,  nobody  dared  to  speak  the  word ;  all  par- 
ties sat  silent ;  Zachary  Cawdle  had  the  con- 
sideration to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  at  last,  Lady 
Crowbery  spoke  as  follows : — 

I  had  reserved  many  things  to  say  to  you,  my 
dear  uncle,  but  I  perceive  too  late  the  fallacy  of 
postponing  those  things  to  a  time,  when  the 
pain  of  parting  occupies  the  mind  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  thoughts.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
fer you  for  them  to  my  letters,  if  my  health  en- 
ables me  to  write ;  if  not,  you  will  find  a  paper 
enclosed  with  my  will,  to  be  read  by  you  after 
my  death,  in  which  my  heart,  and  all  its  sor- 
rows, is  laid  open  to  your  view :  be  as  tender  to 
my  memory  when  I  am  no  more,  as  you  have 
been  kind  and  generous  to  me  whilst  living, 
and  may  Heaven  reward  you  for  it !  If  I  have 
offended  you  in  the  matter  of  your  application 
for  Mr  Claypole,  or  in  the  manner  of  my  treat- 
ing it  in  the  presence  of  that  gentleman,  I  am 
sorry  for  it ;  but  I  cannot  revoke  my  opinion  of 
him,  though  I  suspect  it  may  appear  to  you  as 
a  very  harsh  one ;  but  this  is  not  the  moment 
for  me  to  prevaricate,  impressed  as  I  am  with 
the  persuasion,  that  it  is  amongst  the  last  I 
have  to  pass  with  you. 

Heaven  forbid  !  cried  the  venerable  Baronet, 
and  tenderly  embraced  her.  Isabella,  weeping, 
next  presented  herself,  to  take  her  melancholy 
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adieu.  Lady  Crowbery  whispered  a  few  words 
to  her  as  she  was  in  her  arms,  and  then,  with 
assistance,  rose  from  her  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported to  the  carriage,  that  waited  at  the  door, 
where  all  the  domestics  of  Manstock  house  were 
assembled,  to  offer  up  their  good  wishes  for  her 
recovery  :  alas  !  how  fruitless ! 

Sir  Roger  retired  to  his  library,  Isabella  to 
her  apartment.    Claypole  had  kept  close,  and 
did  not  present  himself  at  Lady  Crowbery  s  de- 
parture. This  was  not  unnoticed  by  Sir  Roger, 
who  did  not  expect  to  meet  so  strong  a  mark  of 
his  resentment.   The  solemn  declaration  made 
by  that  lady,  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  the  last  words  she  should  address  to  him 
in  person,  sunk  deep  into  his  mind— /  can  not 
revoke  my  opinion  of  him.— He  was  not  01  a  na- 
ture prone  to  suspicion,  nor  had  he  that  gitt  ot 
intuition,  which  can  discover  the  real  character 
of  a  man,  by  tracing  it  through  the  windings 
and  involutions  of  artifice  and  cunning.  Clay- 
pole  by  superior  acuteness  of  intellect,  had 
o-ained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  him,  and 
preserved  it  long  ;  yet  he  had  not  a  little ^sur- 
prised Sir  Roger  by  his  solicitation  for  Ratclifte  s 
living ;  it  struck  him  in  the  light  of  a  derelic- 
tion of  his  friendship,  upon  motives  merely  mer- 
cenary ;  but  the  artful  interpretation  afterwards 
riven  to  those  motives  had  put  a  very  favour- 
able gloss  upon  it  as  to  Claypole's  conduct ;  but 
it  fatally  instilled  into  his  mind  a  doubt  as  to 
the  dearest  object  of  his  affections,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  shook  his  confidence  in  his  beloved 
Isabella.   This  was  now  the  painful  subject  of 
his  meditations  *  and  after  opposing  thought  to 
thought,  and  weighing  them  calmly  and  impar- 
tially to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  under- 
standing, he  began  to  sum  up  the  result  of  his 
reflections  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Lady  Crowbery  says,  she  cannot  revoke  her 
opinion  of  Mr  Claypole ;  neither  can  I,  without 
better  proof  than  I  am  yet  provided  with    It  a 
small  augmentation  of  his  income  could  have 
tempted  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  me,  I  should 
have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship  ; 
for  he  does  not  want  money.  But  this  exchange 
was  not  the  way  to  gain  it ;  therefore  I  am  the 
more  disposed  to  believe  the  reasons  he  assigns 
for  seeking  it.— He  says,  he  would  have  given 
his  niece  to  Henry  for  my  sake,  for  my  repose, 
—and  what  can  that  imply,  but  that  he  appre- 
hends me  to  be  in  danger  I  and  how  in  danger, 
but  that  he  suspects  my  Isabella  to  be  attached 
to  the  young  man,  whom  he  would  have  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Claypole  ?  This  is  indeed  alarming ; 
suspicion  is  always  so  ;  but  I  must  not  give  way 
to  suspicion  without  proofs ;  hitherto  he  has 
given  me  none.  Isabella  confesses  that  she  met 
him  accidentally  at  the  cottage;  what  then? 
her  very  confession  of  it  should  disarm  suspi- 
cion ;  and  my  child  has  ever  been  ingenuous 
and  sincere.  Claypole  would  have  me  think  he 
took  a  dangerous  connexion  on  himself  for  my 


sake ;  if  so,  he  has  had  an  escape ;  why,  then, 
this  resentment  against  Henry  for  refusing  to 
endanger  him  ?  But  he  was  eager  enough  for 
the  connexion  when  I  first  conversed  with  him 
about  it.  He  sought  the  young  man,  unknown 
to  me,  conferred  with  him  at  Crowbery,  and 
strove  to  persuade  him  to  avail  himself  of  Blach- 
ford's  legacy  ;  that  could  not  be  for  my  sake  ; 
there  is  something  here  that  does  not  seem  to 
accord.    I  am  puzzled  how  to  judge. 

At  this  moment  Claypole  announced  himself 
with  a  gentle  tap  at  the  library-door,  and  was 
desired  to  enter.  Sir  Roger  had  well  nigh  en- 
tangled himself  in  his  meditations,  and  probably 
was  not  sorry  thus  to  cut  the  knot,  which  he 
could  not  untie.— Well,  my  good  friend,  said  he, 
with  a  sigh,  my  niece  is  gone,  perhaps  for  ever ; 
I  think  you  was  not  present  to  take  leave  of 
her. 

My  presence,  I  am  afraid,  replied  Claypole, 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  her,  nor  my 
respects  acceptable. 

To  me  at  least  they  would,  if  not  to  her,  said 


Sir  Roger. 

To  you  they  never  can  be  wanting,  resumed 
he  ;  of  which  this  tender  of  them  is  my  wit- 
ness, when  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed  than  to  be 
about.  . 

I  am  very  sorry  you  are  indisposed,  resumed 
the  Baronet;  for  I  confess  to  you  there  was 
part  of  your  conversation  last  night  which  has 
left  my  thoughts  in  a  state  of  great  inquietude. 

If  that  be  so,  replied  Claypole,  I  am  quite  at 
leisure  to  satisfy  you  upon  any  points  you  may 
wish  to  have  explained  ;  clear  in  conscience, 
and  cordial  in  my  zeal  for  your  interest  and 
content,  I  can  never  be  taken  unprovided  with 
a  straight  answer  to  any  questions  you  may 
choose  to  ask. 

I  cannot  doubt  you,  quoth  the  Baronet ;  and 
shall  accordingly  avail  myself  of  your  indul- 
gence. I  think  you  stated  the  proposed  connex- 
ion with  young  Henry  and  Miss  Claypole  as  a 
dangerous  one,  but  which,  nevertheless,  you 
was  resolute  to  encounter,  upon  reasons  that  had 
respect  to  my  repose,  the  nature  of  which  I  can 
well  understand. 

I  did  so.  ' 
Did  you  see  it  in  that  light  of  danger  when 
you  first  started  it  in  our  conversation  together 
in  the  hall  ? 

I  do  not  perfectly  call  to  mind  how  I  saw  it, 
or  how  I  started  it  upon  that  occasion  ;  it  was 
a  night  of  bustle  and  confusion  ;  we  had  sat 
long  and  indulged  freely  at  table. 

We  had  so,  rejoined  Sir  Roger  ;  yet  I  remem- 
ber you  embraced  it  with  so  much  seeming 
warmth  and  good  liking,  that  if  you  was  then 
projecting  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  own  inte- 
rests to  mine,  you  really  masked  your  motives 
so  effectually,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  con- 
cern I  had  in  them. 
That  they  were  my  motives,  said  Claypole,  I 
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can  truly  assert;  that  you  did  not  discover 
them  might  very  naturally  happen,  as  I  did  not 
study  the  display  of  a  disinterested  action,  and 
cautiously  avoided  alarming  you  with  danger 
which  I  was  in  hopes  to  divert  from  you  for 
ever  •  but,  added  to  this,  might  it  not  happen, 
that  I  thought  better  of  the  young  man  at  that 
time  than  I  have  done  since  ?  I  am  free  to 
say,  notwithstanding  Lady  Crowbery's  decision 
against  me  for  my  opinion  in  that  case,  I  did  not 
approve  of  his  romantic  heroism  in  beggaring 
himself  for  Susan  May's  bastard ;  he  held  a  very 
haughty  language  to  me  upon  that  occasion,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  became  him  either  to  talk  or  to 
act  as  he  did  in  that  affair. 

To  this  Sir  Roger  replied,  A  haughty  lan- 
guage did  not  become  him,  and  a  disrespectful 
one  towards  a  person  of  your  age  and  character 
was  greatly  reprehensible ;  but  as  for  the  act  it- 
self, I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  very  honourable 
one. 

Sir,  said  Clay  pole,  these  are  hfgh-flown  fan- 
cies ;  the  fellow  is  a  beggar  with  a  fair  face  and 
a  proud  stomach  ;  he  lives  upon  charity. 

And  that  charity  will  enable  him  to  live,  said 
Sir  Roger,  calmly. 

Scantily,  I  should  guess,  replied  Claypole  ; 
some  small  provision  Lady  Crowbery  may  have 
made  for  him  in  her  will,  but  I  should  hope  her 
ladyship  will  not  heap  any  great  matters  upon 
such  a  one  as  him,  to  the  detriment  of  your  fa- 
mily. 

There,  sir,  returned  the  Baronet,  you  are 
much  more  zealous  for  my  family  than  I  am  my- 
self ;  my  estate  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
my  occasions ;  sure  it  will  suffice  to  portion  one 
daughter. 

Permit  me,  then,  replied  Claypole,  to  say  to 
you,  sir,  without  offence,  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  daughter  wTill  never  have  any  other  inte- 
rest in  Lady  Crowbery's  property  but  what  that 
lady  herself  may  bequeath  to  her  as  Miss  Man- 
stock. 

I  clearly  comprehend  you,  said  Sir  Roger ; 
and  as  you  mean  it  so  I  receive  it ;  and  now  I 
call  upon  you  as  my  friend,  to  tell  me,  without 
reserve,  upon  what  proofs  you  ground  your  ap- 
prehensions of  my  daughter's  attachment  to  this 
young  man ;  suspicion  is  a  serious  thing ;  I  am 
persuaded  you  would  not  frivolously  alarm  it  ; 
be  so  good  to  tell  me  what  you  have  discovered 
in  Miss  Manstock's  conduct. 

Pardon  me,  replied  Claypole;  I  pretend  to 
take  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  warning  friend  ; 
I  do  not  covet  the  character  of  an  informing 
spy ;  let  the  woman  of  the  cottage  be  interro- 
gated. 

Not  so,  said  Sir  Roger,  calmly  ;  let  my  child, 
with  your  leave,  be  fairly  heard  before  I  call 
witnesses  to  the  charge  against  her.  Let  me  at 
least  make  trial  of  her  sincerity ;  she  has  never 
yet  deceived  me,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  should 
be  loath  to  take  a  secret  course  with  her ;  and 


now  as  you  have,  with  bo  much  friendly  zeal, 
made  my  repose  and  the  honour  of  my  family 
your  own  concern,  let  me  request  you  will  be 
present  whilst  I  ask  a  few  questions  of  my  daugh- 
ter as  from  myself. 

Claypole  instantly  started  from  his  seat,  and 
resolutely  protested  against  such  a  proposal,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  made  a  party  in 
family  disputes,  either  by  being  set  up  as  an 
umpire  between  father  and  daughter,  or  called 
to  the  indelicate  office  of  deposing  against  a 
young  lady  :  he  had  spoken  his  fears  in  the  way 
of  caution  ;  if  they  were  investigated,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  they  would  be  found  not  to  have 
been  lightly  taken  up,  but  he  confessed  he  had 
not  sufficient  firmness  to  assert  them  to  the  face 
of  so  fair  a  lady.  This  said,  he  left  the  room. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Let  a  Man  who  suspects,  resort  speedily  to  Ex- 
planation. 

Can  this  be  pure  friendship  ?  said  Sir  Roger, 
within  himself,  as  Claypole  parted  from  him  ;  I 
am  willing  to  hope  it  is,  but  I  can  hardly  think 
it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  it. 

He  now  went  up  stairs  to  his  daughter's 
dressing-room,  where  he  found  her  alone ;  she 
had  been  weeping,  and  was  sitting  in  a  pensive 
posture  without  any  employment.  He  approach- 
ed her  gently,  for  sorrow  claims  respect,  and  in 
a  tender  tone  he  said,  You  have  been  in  tears, 
my  child,  but  I  cannot  wonder  at  it ;  'tis  an  af- 
fecting trial  to  take  leave  of  so  dear  a  friend,  with 
so  little  hope  of  ever  meeting  again.  I  feel  it 
deeply  too ;  I  believe  my  affliction  is  as  heavy 
as  your  own. 

I  hope  not,  replied  Isabella,  because  I  am 
afraid  I  have  more  losses  than  one  to  aggravate 
my  affliction. 

Of  what  loss  do  you  complain,  besides  this  of 
Lady  Crowbery  ?  said  he,  in  the  accent  of 
alarm. 

Of  the  loss  of  your  confidence,  sir,  returned 
she,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  conscious  inno- 
cence. 

The  appeal  was  irresistible ;  the  most  harden- 
ed tyrant  would  have  felt  it;  how  could  it  fail  to 
touch  the  tender  heart  of  so  affectionate  a  fa- 
ther ! — Not  so,  my  child,  said  he ;  you  have  not 
lost  my  confidence ;  you  will  not  lose  it ;  you 
will  merit  an  increase  of  it ;  your  candour  will 
confirm  and  fix  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  for 
ever  after. 

In  truth,  she  replied,  my  heart  is  exactly  as 
nature  and  you  have  made  it ;  it  is  conscious  of 
no  guilt,  and  I  have  taught  it  no  disguise  ;  prove 
it,  therefore,  and  examine  it ;  tell  me  all  that 
you  suspect,  all  that  has  been  reported  to  you, 
all  that  your  own  fears  suggest,  and  leave  no 
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particle  unsifted ;  for  never  can  I  be  happy  whilst 
any  doubt  remains  to  cloud  that  countenance 
which  hitherto  has  smiled  upon  me  so  serenely. 

'Tis  spoken  like  yourself,  said  the  father,  his 
countenance  brightening  as  he  said  it ;  and  now 
my  dear,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  provided 
you  can  tell  me  with  honour  to  Lady  Crowbery, 
what  it  was  she  said  to  you  in  a  whisper  when 
you  took  leave  of  each  other  ? 

Readily,  answered  Isabella ;  and  the  rather  be- 
cause it  was  advice  that  does  her  credit,  though, 
in  iustice  to  myself,  I  must  add,  I  did  not  tnen 
stand  in  need  of  it.  She  had  observed  you  was 
startled  at  my  meeting  Henry  at  the  cottage ; 
she  suspected  Mr  Claypole  had  been  alarming 
you  on  the  subject ;  and  she  advised  me  to  be 
sincere  in  relating  to  you  everything  that  pass- 
ed between  us.  This  was  the  purport  of  what 
she  whispered  to  me,  and  this  I  am  now  most 
perfectly  ready  to  fulfill. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  Isabella,  in  this  statement,  reported  truly 
as  far  as  she  went ;  but  candour,  it  is  hoped, 
will  acquit  her  if  she  did  not  betray  what  was 
farther  divulged  to  her  in  strict  secrecy  ;  for  in 
that  parting  moment,  Lady  Crowbery,  impress- 
ed with  a  sad  presentiment  that  she  should  never 
see  her  more,  had  imparted  to  her  the  mystery 
of  Henry's  birth,  avowing  him  to  be  her  son  by 
Captain  Delapoer,  and  informing  her  that  she 
had  made  him  her  heir. 

In  return  for  this  candid  tender,  Sir  Roger 
observed,  that  it  was  not  merely  the  circum- 
stance of  her  meeting  Henry,  and  conversing 
with  him  without  a  third  person  present,  that 
gave  him  alarm  ;  that  must  have  often  happen- 
ed whilst  he  was  a  visitor  in  his  house  ;  but  in 
this  business  there  was  a  seeming  secrecy  and 
raysteriousness  in  their  meeting  that  gave  it  the 
air  of  a  concerted  assignation  ;  that  his  sudden 
departure  without  a  word  said  or  written  to  him 
by  way  of  farewell,  favoured  that  appearance  ; 
and  he  added,  that  he  could  not  well  account 
for  his  declining  a  connexion  every  way  so  flat- 
tering and  so  advantageous  to  a  person  m  his 
circumstances,  as  that  with  Miss  Claypole,  any 
otherwise  than  as  having  an  attachment  else- 
where. , 

In  answer  to  this,  Isabella  assured  him,  that 
her  meeting  with  Henry  at  the  cottage  was 
purely  accidental.  He  had  a  wound  which 
Broke  out  afresh  whilst  she  was  there,  and  bled 
profusely  ;  she  staid  with  him  whilst  it  was 
dressed  ;  it  was  a  deep  stab  in  the  arm  :  she  re- 
mained some  time  after  it  was  stanched,  and 
they  were  left  to  themselves  ;  he  then  told  her 
that  his  treaty  with  Miss  Claypole  was  broken 
off  j  the  reasons  for  it  he  did  not  tell,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  speak  of  it  with  any  regret,  nor 
did  she  believe  he  had  ever  considered  it  either 
as  an  advantageous  or  agreeable  connexion.  As 
to  her  father's  observation,  that  he  had  not  com- 


municated with  him  in  any  manner,  she  said 
she  could  only  ascribe  that  to  his  fear  of  being 
questioned  about  his  wound,  of  which  she  found 
him  very  unwilling  to  give  any  other  account 
than  in  general  terms  as  an  accident,  and  even 
this  she  observed  was  unpleasant  to  him  to  speak 

0f>Did  he  come  wounded  from  his  interview  with 
Fanny  Claypole  ? 
She  believed  he  did. 
Then  he  got  it  there  ? 
She  understood  so. 

Sir  Roger  pondered  upon  this  for  some  tune 
in  silence ;  he  then  renewed  the  conversation  m 
the  following  manner :— This  is  a  dark  busi- 
ness, Isabella.  Fanny  Claypole  is  a  girl  of  a  vio- 
lent temper ;  as  for  Henry,  I  should  be  unjust 
if  I  did  not  bear  testimony  to  his  good  princi- 
ples as  far  as  I  have  had  experience  of  them : 
his  person,  manners,  and  behaviour,  are  highly 
impressive  ;  the  situation  in  which  I  found  him, 
the  unjust  treatment  he  had  suffered,  and  his 
deportment  under  it,  prejudiced  me  strongly  in 
his  favour ;  my  niece  Crowbery's  protection  in 
the  first  instance  was  natural,  as  considering 
him  the  eleve  of  RatclifFe,  and  undeservedly 
distressed.  I  warmly  coincided  with  it :  it  after- 
wards grew  more  ardent ;  I  was  alarmed  at  it : 
it  now  is  become  mysterious,  and  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  When  I  invited  him  into  my  house, 
I  did  not  forget  that  I  possessed  a  beautiful 
daughter,  the  heiress  of  my  fortune,  and  the 
darling  of  my  soul ;  but  such  was  the  distance 
of  your  conditions  from  each  other,  such  my 
confidence  in  your  discretion,  and  my  opinion  ot 
his  proper  understanding  of  himself,  that  I  own 
to  you  I  foresaw  no  danger,  and,  let  me  hope,  1 
have  incurred  none.    But  if  my  confidence  has 
led  me  into  error,  or  he,  mistaking  your  pity  tor 
encouragement,  has  been  rash  enough  to  attempt 
your  affections,  it  is  now  hi^h  time  that  I  en- 
deavour to  repair  that  error  by  calling  you  to  a 
recollection  of  yourself  and  me. 

And  what,  she  demanded,  would  my  father 
prescribe  to  me  for  his  future  assurance  and 
content?  .       . -_  ,  A 

I  would  have  you  keep  m  mmd,  he  replied, 
that  I  exact  no  other  rights  than  nature  has  en- 
dowed me  with,  when  I  require  you,  if  ever  you 
entertained  a  thought  of  this  young  man,  to  call 
to  mind  now  in  good  time  my  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  I  never  will  admit  of  your  connexion 
with  a  man  so  circumstanced  :  I  never  wish  to 
force  your  inclinations  ;  have  no  unreasonable 
ambition  to  ally  you  to  great  rank  or  overgrown 
estate  ;  but  to  absolute  obscurity,  to  mystery,  to 
an  unknown  creature,  parentless  and  nameless, 
I  cannot,  will  not,  sacrifice  my  child. 

How  lust  and  reasonable,  said  she,  is  that  de- 
nunciation !  I  seal  it  with  my  promise  faith- 
fully to  adhere  to  it.  < 

Take  notice,  added  the  father,  that  Blacn- 
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ford's  whole  possessions  could  have  made  no 
change  in  my  resolves,  nor  have  been  of  any 
avail  to  him,  as  he  is. 

I  understand  it  perfectly,  she  said  ;  he  must 
be  known  ;  his  history  must  be  developed,  and 
his  parentage  clearly  ascertained.  Should  time 
bring  that  to  light,  and  set  him  forth  to  view  as 
unexceptionable  in  birth  and  condition  as  he  is 
amiable  in  character  and  manners,  may  I  not 
presume  my  father  would  relax  ? 

Stop  there,  he  cried,  nor  cherish  such  delu- 
sions, which  will  only  prove  you  have  him  more 
at  heart  than  I  could  wish.  Alas  !  alas !  my 
child,  I  fear  your  eyes  have  led  your  under- 
standing astray ;  I  doubt,  Isabella,  you  are  cap- 
tivated by  what  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best, 
the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most  noble,  may  pre- 
sent to  you — a  handsome  person. 

Surely,  my  dear  sir,  said  Isabella,  blushing, 
you  just  now  spoke  with  approbation  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

I  did  so,  he  replied,  and  I  will  not  unsay  it. 
He  has  done  generous  actions,  noble  ones,  that 
would  extort  applause  even  from  his  enemy, 
which  I  am  not. 

But  he  has  enemies,  she  rejoined ;  at  least 
there  are  some  minds  so  hostile  to  merit,  or  so 
perverted  by  malice,  as  to  allow  him  no  ap- 
plause. 

I  grant  you,  replied  Sir  Roger ;  but  Claypole 
is  angry  with  him  for  refusing  his  niece. 

Ah,  sir  !  returned  the  lovely  Isabella,  then 
Henry,  I  fear,  will  soon  experience  the  effects 
of  his  anger. 

That  would  be  hard,  Sir  Roger  observed,  as 
he  suspected  he  had  received  one  wound  from 
the  family  already. 

But  there  are  deeper  and  more  fatal  wounds 
than  he  has  yet  felt,  said  Isabella,  that  he  has 
still  to  apprehend.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  stab  in  your  opinion  would  afflict  him  more 
than  anything  his  flesh  can  suffer. 

Come,  come,  said  the  worthy  Baronet,  with  a 
parental  smile  ;  Henry  may  have  enemies,  but 
I  perceive  he  has  one  steady  friend,  and  that 
friend  has  great  power,  for  she  is  very  near  my 
heart. 

With  these  words,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  ap- 
proached her  with  a  gentle  aspect,  and  having 
impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,,  departed. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

She,  who  confesses  less  than  the  vihole,  may  save 
a  Blush,  but  will  incur  a  Danger. 

Isabella  found  the  anguish  of  her  mind  al- 
layed by  the  preceding  conversation  with  her 
father ;  it  had  not  totally  extinguished  it.  There 
were  still  some  tender  incidents  belonging  to  her 


interview  with  Henry,  which  remained  untold  ; 
yet  upon  reflection  she  could  hardly  be  persua- 
ded to  attach  any  degree  of  self-reproach  to  the 
omission  of  such  incidents  in  her  narrative,  as  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  convey,  by  any  form 
of  words,  the  delicacy  of  those  circumstances 
which  introduced,  and  the  purity  of  those  sen- 
sations which  admitted,  these  chaste  and  inno- 
cent endearments.  How  could  she  find  expres- 
sions that  would  describe  what  was  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Henry,  when,  starting  from  his  re- 
verie on  her  sudden  appearance  in  his  room,  he 
wildly  ran  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  unmind- 
ful of  his  wound,  that  burst  instantly  open  ?  In 
the  like  degree,  language  would  have  failed  her 
to  impress  him  with  a  just  conception  of  those 
soft  but  guiltless  emotions,  occasioned  by  the 
sight  of  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound,  by 
the  tenderness  of  his  looks,  his  language,  and 
the  mixed  assemblage  of  enervating  ideas  at  the 
touching  crisis  of  departure,  which  had  caused 
her  to  sink  under  a  momentary  oppression  of 
spirits,  whilst  he  supported  her  in  his  arms. 
This  she  despaired  to  paint  in  terms  that  could 
exemplify  a  scene  which  nothing  but  the  man- 
ner of  it  could  strictly  justify,  and  none  but  a 
spectator  could  completely  understand. 

Therefore  it  was  that  her  ingenuous  nature 
found  a  plea  in  its  own  want  of  powers  for  let- 
ting these  small  incidents  remain  untold ;  and 
who  that  has  a  heart,  which  love  or  pity  ever 
touched,  but  will  subscribe  a  wish  that  they 
had  been  unseen  ? 

In  the  next  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween Claypole  and  Sir  Roger,  the  latter  re- 
peated the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  his  daughter ;  expressing  his  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  result  of  it,  and  declaring  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  that  he  was  now  perfectly 
at  ease  with  respect  to  his  late  alarm  about  the 
interview  at  the  cottage.  Claypole  affected  to 
receive  this  account  with  pleasure,  saying,  he 
was  very  glad  he  had  taken  that  method  of  in- 
vestigation, which  made  the  quickest  dispatch  in 
dismissing  his  uneasiness ;  happiness,  he  obser- 
ved, was  worth  obtaining,  even  by  delusion,  and 
for  that  reason  he  would  recommend  to  him  to 
sit  down  contented  with  the  account  he  had  re- 
ceived, though  it  was  from  the  party  concern- 
ed, and  not  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  future 
inquietude  by  investigating  the  affair  any  far- 
ther, or  seeking  after  witnesses  whose  accounts 
might  perhaps  perplex  him,  by  differing  in  some 
particulars  from  that  which  had  been  so  satis- 
factory. He  then,  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
turned  the  discourse  to  some  other  subject,  and 
left  his  observation  to  work  as  it  might,  or  might 
not,  within  the  mind  of  his  friend  to  Avhom  he 
addressed  it. 

The  next  day,  Ezekiel  Daw  walked  over  from 
Crowbery,  upon  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dame  May 
at  the  cottage,  bearing  a  kind  message  from  her 
10 
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daughter,  and  inviting  her  to  take  up  her  abode 
with  her  at  the  deceased  Mr  Blachford's  house, 
where,  by  advice  of  her  friends,  she  purposed  to 
establish  herself  and  the  infant  heir.  He  was 
also  encharged  by  Susan  to  apologize  on  her  be- 
half, in  the  most  respectful  terms,  to  Miss  Man- 
stock,  for  her  not  paying  her  duty  in  person, 
and  with  other  small  commissions  to  be  settled 
with  the  servants.  This  brought  him  to  the 
great  house,  after  halting  on  his  way  at  the  wi- 
dow's ;  and  his  arrival  was  announced  to  Isa- 
bella, as  she  was  in  company  with  her  father 
and  Mr  Claypole.  She  would  fain  have  left  the 
room  to  attend  upon  him,  but  the  thought  struck 
Sir  Roger  to  have  him  introduced  to  the  parlour, 
declaring  that  he  was  not  only  greatly  taken  with 
the  oddity  of  his  character,  but  that  he  esteem- 
ed him  as  a  very  upright,  honest  creature. 

Ezekiel  made  his  advances  in  a  respectful 
manner  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  and  was  by  him 
very  kindly  welcomed  to  Manstock-house.  He 
acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  to  the  young 
lady,  after  his  manner,  properly  enough,  and 
then  made  an  effort  to  take  leave,  but  was  stayed 
by  a  question  from  Sir  Roger,  relative  to  the 
amount  of  what  Mr  Blachford  had  bequeathed 
to  his  heir.  Ezekiel  said,  that  it  consisted  of 
property  in  Jamaica,  which  returned  about  two 
thousand  pounds,  one  year  with  another,  as  far 
as  he  could  understand,  with  about  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money,  and  the  small  estate  at 
Crowbery  ;  but  he  desired  not  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  correctly. 

Sir  Roger  said  in  an  under  voice  to  Claypole, 
It  is  not  so  much  as  I  guessed  he  was  possessed 
of,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  for  a  poor  man  to  give 
up  upon  principle. — He  then  inquired  if  there 
were  any  legacies. 

Ezekiel  informed  him  there  were  a  few  ;  upon 
which  Claypole  said,  I  suppose  you  have  got  a 
legacy,  sir? 

No,  reverend  sir,  replied  the  good  man,  I 
have  no  legacy,  nor  did  I  covet  one ;  it  fits  not 
the  servant  of  Christ  to  be  greedy  after  gain. 

Then  I  suppose,  resumed  he,  that  it  was  by 
your  advice  Mr  Fitzhenry  declined  his  legacy  ? 

Not  so,  sir,  replied  Ezekiel ;  the  first  I  heard 
of  it  was  just  before  you  came  into  my  poor 
cottage,  when,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  disapproved 
of  that  act,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was 
a  very  meritorious  one.  But  it  is  not  by  the  praise 
or  dispraise  of  men  thatactions  canbe  truly  tried; 
Heaven  knows,  that  excellent  young  man  hath 
received  little  else  but  unjust  judgment  upon 
earth,  and  evil  treatment  from  cruel  hands. 
Even  now  he  is  gone  forth  to  sea  most  barba- 
rously wounded. 

Do  you  pretend  to  know  then,  said  Claypole, 
how  he  got  that  wound  ? 

Yes,  reverend  sir,  replied  Ezekiel,  rising  in 
his  tone,  I  do  pretend  to  know. 

Stop  there,  Mr  Daw,  cried  Isabella,  hastily 
interposing,  I  dare  say  your  absent  friend  would 
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not  wish  you  to  speak  of  that  affair  in  this  com- 
pany, or  any  other.  I  beseech  you,  say  no  more 
upon  the  subject. 

Lady,  I  obey,  answered  Ezekiel ;  and  verily 
I  am  beholden  to  you  for  your  timely  counsel. 

Silence  now  ensuing,  honest  Daw  made  his 
bow  and  retired. 

Pray,  madam,  said  Claypole,  may  I  ask,  with- 
out offence,  why  you  stopped  that  man's  answer 
to  a  question,  which  I,  who  put  it  to  him,  had 
a  right  to  expect,  and  no  repugnance  to  meet  ? 

Because  I  am  persuaded,  replied  Isabella,  he 
had  received  no  account  of  the  transaction  from 
the  person  who  had  received  the  wound,  and 
I  think  it  was  both  dangerous  and  improper 
for  him  to  speak  upon  any  other  authority. 

Suffer  me  to  observe,  said  he,  that  I  do  not 
see  the  justice  of  saving  any  man  from  the  dan- 
ger of  a  malicious  story,  when  it  is  clear  he  has 
the  propensity  to  publish  it.  Had  he  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed,  we  might  have  been  led,  through 
the  medium  of  falsehood,  to  the  investigation  of 
truth,  and  I  might  have  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  vindicating  the  character  of  my  niece,  as  well 
as  of  punishing  the  wickedness  of  her  defamers. 
But  I  perceive  Ezekiel  Daw,  the  itinerant  preach- 
er, is  considered  by  you  as  a  sacred  person  ;  and 
under  your  shield,  madam,  how  can  it  be  expect- 
ed that  my  arm  can  reach  him,  or,  indeed,  be 
raised  against  him  ?  I  perceive,  madam,  there 
is  a  design  to  propagate  a  most  villainous  story, 
and  to  affix  a  murderous  intent  upon  a  matter 
of  mere  accident.  "When  the  wounded  gentle- 
man got  his  hurt,  nobody  was  present  but  my 
niece ;  I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  think  from 
whom  else  this  evil  report  should  originate  but 
from  him. 

To  this  Isabella  steadily  replied,  Whatever 
term  you  may  affix  to  the  report,  I  dare  say  it 
did  not  spring  from  him ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  an 
evil  one,  it  could  not. 

Then,  madam,  replied  Claypole,  we  must  lay 
it  at  the  door  of  some  tattling  gossip,  who,  ga- 
thering some  expressions  from  the  terrified  ima- 
gination of  my  niece,  when  the  sight  of  the  ac- 
cident had  thrown  her  into  fits,  founded  this 
malicious  interpretation  of  it ;  and  if  that  be  all, 
I  am  sure  the  wisest  way  is  to  disregard  it ;  for, 
in  truth,  their  silly  fables  merit  nothing  but 
contempt.  They  pretend  to  hear  things  that 
were  never  said,  and  to  see  things  that  probably 
were  never  done,  and  then  they  fasten  their  fic- 
tions upon  you,  and  upon  Henry,  and  perhaps 
upon  every  one  of  us  in  our  turn. 

What  do  they  fasten  upon  me,  may  I  ask  ? 
demanded  Isabella. 

What  I  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  when  I 
heard  it;  yet  it  serves  to  shew  how  ingenious 
they  are  in  their  idle  devices  not  to  let  the  purest 
character  escape  their  tongues;  what  wonder, 
then,  if  their  scandal  is  busy  with  my  poor 
niece  ? 

There  is  a  mysteriousness  in  this  story,  said 
2  x 
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Sir  Roger ;  and  I  think  all  such  should  be  fair- 
ly produced,  with  their  authors,  especially  where 
a  lady's  name  is  made  use  of. 

I  am  clearly  of  that  opinion,  replied  Claypole  ; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  you, 
to  this  amiable  young  lady,  and  to  truth  itself, 
not  to  let  any  report  affecting  her  enter  my  ears 
without  giving  up  both  it  and  the  author,  whom 
I  am  the  less  inclined  to  screen,  because  she  be- 
longs to  me  for  the  present ;  and  as  I  am  per- 
suaded Miss  Manstock  can  confute  her  tale,  I 
shall  instantly  proceed  to  punish  her  by  a  dis- 
mission from  my  service,  and  sorry  I  shall  be 
that  my  power  reaches  no  farther. 

This  is  perfectly  candid  in  you,  said  Sir  Ro- 
ger, and  what  I  should  expect  from  your  friend- 
ship. But,  without  more  delay,  let  us  hear  the 
story ;  I  will  venture  to  say  my  daughter  has 
no  objection  to  hearing  it. 

None  in  life,  replied  she,  if  Mr  Claypole  has 
none  to  the  relation  of  it ;  but,  indeed,  he  has 
now  gone  too  far  to  suppress  it. 

It  is  soon  told,  madam,  said  Claypole ;  and  I 
doubt  not  as  soon  confuted.  But  my  foolish  old 
woman  at  the  vicarage  pretends  to  say,  that  call- 
ing upon  the  Widow  May,  whilst  you  and  Mr 
Fitzhenry  were  together,  she  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  room  where  you  were,  with  so 
much  appearance  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
good  woman  who  guarded  the  door,  that,  suspect- 
ing there  was  a  secret,  and  naturally  curious,  as 
such  silly  old  gossips  are  apt  to  be,  she  took  her 
opportunity  of  peeping  in  at  the  window,  and 
discovered  you  in  an  attitude, — impossible  upon 
the  face  of  it,— for  the  impudent  hussy  says, 
she  saw  him  with  his  arm  round  your  waist, 
and  your  head  reclining  upon  his  shoulder. 

How's  that  ?  cried  Sir  Roger,  with  vehemence, 
starting  at  the  same  moment  on  his  legs  ;  does 
the  infamous  trollop  say  that?  I'll  have  her 
taken  up,  and  committed  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. 

No,  sir,  said  Isabella ;  sinking  as  I  was  un- 
der my  alarm  at  the  bloody  spectacle  I  had  been 
surveying,  I  can  still  recollect  too  much  of  my 
situation  at  that  moment  not  to  remember,  that 
there  was  a  person  came  up  to  the  window 
whilst  Henry  was  supporting  me  ;  and  if  this  is 
the  person,  she  says  no  more  than  the  truth, 
which  Mr  Claypole  has  very  faithfully  report- 
ed, with  what  intent  he  best  knows  ;  but  jus- 
tice compels  me  to  say,  that  correction  is  not 
due  to  the  woman. 

There  was  an  air  of  so  much  conscious  inno- 
cence in  Isabella's  ready  explanation  and  con- 
fession, that  Claypole  instantly  perceived  he  had 
missed  his  aim  in  her  particular  at  least,  but  in 
Sir  Roger  he  had  lodged  his  shaft.  A  strict  ob- 
server of  decorum  in  all  its  antiquated  rigour, 
he  only  looked  to  consequences,  not  to  causes ; 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  his  daughter  had 
submitted  to  the  embrace  of  this  young  man, 
and  that  she  had  been  a  spectacle  for  vulgar 


eyes  in  that  degrading  situation.  It  struck  him 
with  a  painful  recollection,  that  she  had  sup- 
pressed this  circumstance  in  the  account  she  had 
given  him  at  first ;  and,  turning  a  severe  look 
to  his  daughter,  he  said, — Isabella,  you  never 
see  that  young  man  again  whilst  you  live ;  at 
least  within  my  doors,  never.  You  have  de- 
ceived me,  child,  for  the  first  time.  You  have 
concealed  from  me  a  fact,  whilst  you  made  me 
believe  you  had  ingenuously  related  the  whole 
of  what  passed  between  you.  You  have  been 
discovered  in  a  situation  unfit  for  you  to  be  seen 
in,  by  a  peasant  in  the  parish  ;  who,  having  gra- 
tified her  own  curiosity,  will  not  spare  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  others,  and  the  tale  will  be  circu- 
lated through  the  neighbourhood,  to  your  shame 
and  to  mine. 

To  this  our  heroine  instantly  replied  as  fol- 
lows : — When  I  assure  my  father,  that  such  was 
the  state  of  my  nerves  at  the  time  I  was  disco- 
vered in  the  situation  Mr  Claypole  has  been  de- 
scribing, that  I  must  have  sunk  upon  the  floor 
had  not  Henry  prevented  it,  I  flatter  myself  I 
shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  any  great  offence 
against  propriety  in  accepting  of  his  support ; 
neither,  perhaps,  can  he  be  justly  condemned 
for  giving  it.  I  hope  I  have  not  hitherto  been 
found  so  disingenuous  as  not  to  deserve  credit 
for  what  I  assert,  nor  so  flippant  as  to  be  thought 
capable  of  throwing  myself  voluntarily  into  any 
man's  arms.  The  sight  of  a  deep  and  terrible 
wound,  streaming  with  blood  upon  the  floor; 
and  the  assistance  that  humanity  compelled  me 
to  give  in  stanching  the  wound,  was  a  scene  so 
new  and  alarming  to  me  that  my  spirits  could 
not  stand  against  it.  I  confess  to  you,  I  sup- 
pressed this  circumstance  in  my  discourse  with 
you ;  but  I  had  motives  for  so  doing  which  did 
not  spring  from  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  or 
dread  of  explanation  on  my  own  part.  My 
silence  had  respect  to  others,  not  to  myself ; 
and  the  same  motives  that  led  me  to  stop  Eze- 
kiel  Daw  just  now  from  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, operated  with  me,  and  will  operate,  for 
avoiding,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  any  men- 
tion of  that  affair. 

She  then  turned  to  Mr  Claypole,  and  in  a  calm,, 
unembarrassed  accent,  said, — You  will  now  per- 
ceive, that  your  foolish  old  woman,  as  you  call 
her,  has  done  nothing  to  incur  your  displeasure, 
or  to  merit  the  punishment  you  threaten  her 
with.  She  had  only  the  curiosity  to  peep  in  at 
a  window,  and  seems  to  have  related  to  you, 
very  faithfully,  what  she  discovered ;  which  you, 
sir,  as  faithfully  have  related  to  my  father.  This, 
no  doubt,  you  did  in  the  pure  spirit  of  friend- 
ship to  my  father ;  and  I  have  only  to  say,  for 
his  sake,  that  I  hope  this  will  be  the  last  proof 
of  your  friendship  accompanied  with  pain  to 
him,  and  that  every  subsequent  one  will  com- 
municate nothing  but  pleasure.  You  have,  how- 
ever, told  him  something  which  I  had  not  told 
him,  and  so  far  I  am  made  to  appear  evasive  and 
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disingenuous ;  but  I  have  given  you  the  clew  to 
my  exculpation,  and,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  pur- 
sue it,  you  will  be  led  to  the  clear  understand- 
in<r  of  my  motives.  I  am  willing  to  interpret  the 
part  you  have  taken  as  meant  for  my  good ;  and 
indeed,  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  thinking  more 
favourably  of  this  mysterious  young  man  than 
you  conceive  I  ought  to  think,  your  measures 
have  been  so  far  crowned  with  success,  that  you 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  my  father  de- 
clare, that  I  am  never  again  to  see  that  person 
whilst  I  live,  at  least  within  his  doors.  To  this 
I  answer,  I  have  never  yet  disobeyed  my  father's 
commands,  nor  ever  will;  let  him,  therefore, 
repeat  that  solemn  denunciation  again,  and  here 
I  am,  ready  as  solemnly  to  pledge  myself  to  the 
observance  of  it,  let  it  cost  me  what  it  will.  I 
desire  to  live  but  to  please  him,  and  only  whilst 
I  please  him  ;  and  though  I  don't  wish  to  hold 
back  the  very  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  this 
proscribed  young  man,  (or  if  you  please  to  give 
it  any  other  name  that  purity  may  acknowledge, 
I  will  confess  to  that,)  yet  1  now  declare,  I  will 
never  hereafter  hold  correspondence,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  him,  unless  it  shall  be  with  the 
privity  and  consent,  nay,  even  by  the  requisi- 
tion and  desire,  of  my  father  himself.  This,  sir, 
I  presume,  will  satisfy  you,  if  you  are  sincerely 
bent  to  oppose  my  attachment ;  and  if  my  dear 
father  is  truly  desirous  to  interdict  it,  he  will,  I 
dare  say,  confide  in  what  I  have  promised. 

CHAP.  IX. 

A  tempting  Offer  honourably  withstood. 

To  this  defence  Claypole  made  no  reply, 
neither  did  Sir  Roger  seem  in  haste  to  speak  ; 
for  the  gust  of  anger,  which  artifice  had  raised, 
innocence  and  truth  had  now  dispelled.  He 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  accuser  first,  and  then 
upon  his  daughter  ;  each  look  was  decisive  to 
the  party  it  was  addressed  to  ;  neither  of  them 
stood  in  need  of  any  farther  explanation  of  the 
opinion  he  entertained ;  at  last,  turning  to  Clay- 
pole,  he  said — I  think,  sir,  it  had  been  better  for 
us  both,  if  you  had  not  listened  to  this  eaves- 
dropper ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  that  you  have 
gathered  nothing  from  her  information,  but 
what  my  Isabella  has  very  naturally  accounted 
for. 

It  is  very  well,  replied  Claypole ;  I  know  the 
consequences  of  over-zealous  friendship,  and 
none  can  accrue  to  me,  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared for.  With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

He  is  very  angry,  said  Sir  Roger;  but  his 
disappointments  vex  him  :  rebuffed  by  Lady 
Crowbery,  rebuffed  by  Henry,  and  tormented 
with  his  niece,  his  vexations  have  followed  close 
upon  one  another ;  we  must  make  allowances 
for  men's  tempers,  and  Claypole's  is  not  the 
most  patient,  therefore  let  it  pass ;  we  will  say 


no  more  of  him :  and  now,  my  child,  a  word 
or  two  with  you  upon  what  is  nearest  to  my 
heart— your  happiness,  and  a  right  understand- 
ing betwixt  us.  It  is  clear  to  me,  Isabella,  that 
you  are  attached  to  this  young  unknown  ;  that 
is  a  very  serious  thing,  truly ;  for  who  is  he, 
and  what  is  he  ?  If  you  can  answer  to  these 
points,  explain  to  me,  satisfy  me.  I  am  not 
greedy  of  wealth,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  titles 
for  you ;  but  the  character  and  condition  of  a 
gentleman  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the 
person  of  my  son-in-law  ;  I  cannot  away  with 
obscurity  or  meanness  ;  therefore,  if  you  know 
anything  of  Henry,  tell  it  to  me  ;  'tis  your  own 
concern,  and,  if  a  secret,  I  will  not  reveal  it. 

1  am  sure  you  would  not,  replied  she ;  and 
were  a  secret  imparted  to  me,  under  strict  in- 
junctions to  keep  it  inviolable,  I  am  no  less  sure, 
you  would  hold  me  base,  should  I  reveal  it ;  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  regard  it  as  a 
breach  of  duty,  if  I  decline  an  answer  to  your 
question. 

Hold  there,  replied  the  father  ;  I  am  apt  to 
think  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty  to  take  no  secrets 
into  your  trust  in  which  I  am  not  to  share,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  committed  to  you  by  a  young 
man" like  Henry. 

But  if  I  have  it  not  from  him,  said  she,  the 
case  does  not  apply.  . 

No  matter,  rejoined  he ;  it  is  of  him,  it  relates 
to  him,  and  that's  reason  enough  why  I  should 
know  it.  In  one  word,  Isabella,  give  me  up  the 
matter  of  your  information  without  the  author 
of  it,  and  if  it  appears,  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
this  young  man  is  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and 
such  as  I  can  with  propriety  adopt  into  my  fa- 
mily, I  pass  my  word  to  you,  that  I  will  no 
longer  oppose  myself  to  your  inclinations,  for 
his  character  and  manners  please  me,  and  I  can 
well  believe  his  person  not  less  engaging  ;  but 
if  you  will  not  confide  to  me  what  you  know  of 
this  young  man,  I  shall  take  for  granted  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  known,  and,  in  that  persuasion, 
exert  the  authority  of  a  father  for  laying  my  in- 
junctions upon  you,  never  to  let  me  see  his  face, 
or  hear  his  name  again  ;  neither  shall  I  forgive 
you,  if  I  discover  that  you  carry  on  any  corre- 
spondence with  him,  or  about  him.  This,  Isa- 
bella, is  your  alternative  ;  now  take  your  choice, 
and  the  consequences  of  your  choice. 

A  stronger  temptation  than  was  now  offered 
to  Isabella  could  hardly  present  itself ;  but  her 
steady  nature  rejected  it  without  scruple,  and, 
bv  persisting  in  her  good  faith  to  Lady  Crow- 
bery, she  incurred,  to  her  infinite  regret,  the 
displeasure  of  her  father,  most  tenderly  beloved : 
the  conference,  therefore,  concluded  m  anger  on 
his  part,  and  in  a  solemn  promise  on  hers,  to 
hold  no  correspondence  with  Henry,  nor,  even 
through  her  cousin  Lady  Crowbery,  about  him 
in  future.  Time,  it  is  true,  might  probably  de- 
velope  the  mystery  which  her  honour  would  not 
suffer  her  to  do,  and  to  that  alone  she  trusted 
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for  a  justification  of  her  silence,  both  towards 
her  father  and  her  lover. 

The  Reverend  Mr  Claypole,  meanwhile,  be- 
took himself  in  sullen  discontent  to  his  chamber^ 
there  to  meditate  upon  future  measures  :  in  the 
interim,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him,  which 
had  come  by  special  messenger  from  Crowbery 
Castle,  the  contents  of  which  were  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 
<c  In  consequence  of  a  most  polite  invitation 
from  the  worthy  lord  of  this  castle,  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  take  up  my  abode  here  for  a 
few  days.  The  chief  inducement  with  me  for 
accepting  this  solicitation,  was,  the  opportunity 
it  affords  me  of  being  within  reach  of  my  dear 
uncle,  without  the  pain  of  taking  up  my  resi- 
dence in  the  same  place  with  a  family  from 
whom  I  have  received  the  most  unhandsome 
treatment.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness 
and  attention  of  Lord  Crowbery,  and  I  am 
charged  by  him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to 
request  the  favour  of  your  company  at  the  castle : 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  the  change  from 
Manstock-house  ;  and,  if  I  have  any  interest 
with  you,  his  request  will  be  complied  with,  the 
rather  as  I  find  myself,  in  Lady  Crowbery's  ab- 
sence, in  a  situation  to  stand  in  need  of  your 
cover  and  protection,  being  at  present  the  only 
female  visitor  in  the  house. 

"  I  am,  ever  yours, 

(t  Frances  Claypole." 

Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Mr 
Claypole,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  than  the 
invitation  which  this  letter  conveyed  ;  it  relie- 
ved him  from  a  situation,  of  which  he  was 
heartily  sick,  and  offered  him  the  gratification 
of  putting  a  slight  upon  Lady  Crowbery,  Of  the 
most  pointed  sort :  he  well  knew  how  it  would 
be  felt  by  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  and  on  that  very 
account  he  embraced  it  the  more  readily ;  for 
there  was  no  longer  any  trace  of  past  favours  in 
his  memory,  and  of  favours  to  come  all  expec- 
tation was  at  an  end.  He  had,  however,  views 
upon  futurity  in  Lord  Crowbery's  particular ; 
for  he  had  seen  enough  of  Lady  Crowbery,  to 
set  her  down,  in  his  account,  as  a  dead  woman, 
and  his  niece  Fanny  was  a  very  lively  one.  He 
had  more  than  once  taken  her  with  him  to  the 
castle,  in  times  when  better  harmony  subsisted 
between  the  families,  and  on  those  visits  Fanny 
had  made  her  way  much  better  with  the  lord 
than  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  the  latter 
of  whom,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was  in  no  great 
favour.  The  fact  was,  that  Lady  Crowbery  re- 
garded her  character  with  contempt,  and  Fanny 
imputed  it  to  jealousy ;  to  rouse  this  passion 
was  a  gratification  too  agreeable  to  be  resisted, 
and  therefore,  though  his  lordship  was  nothing 
less  than  an  Adonis,  there  was  amusement  at 
least  in  the  experiment,  and  she  considered  it  as 
no  small  triumph  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 


man,  who  was  capable  of  neglecting  a  most 
lovely  woman,  and  devoting  himself  to  her.  Her 
purpose  in  hastening  from  the  vicarage,  in  the 
manner  we  have  related,  was  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  one  more  interview  with  Henry,  or, 
at  least,  of  gaining  such  intelligence  as  might 
satisfy  her  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  wound ; 
she  therefore  boldly  shaped  her  course  towards 
the  port  he  was  to  embark  at,  but  in  passing 
through  the  village  of  Crowbery,  luckily  fell  in 
with  the  noble  proprietor,  who  was  cheering  his 
spirits  with  a  morning  ride,  in  his  lady's  absence, 
and,  after  some  importunity,  prevailed  upon  her 
to  stop  short  in  her  progress,  and  repose  herself 
in  the  castle.  Here  she  remained  some  time, 
till  propriety,  or  something  else,  dictated  to  her 
the,  expedient  of  writing  to  her  uncle  in  manner 
above  related,  to  which  his  lordship,  with  equal 
propriety,  very  courteously  acceded. 

Sir  Roger  Manstock,  who  perceived  that  his 
daughter  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  thathe  could 
not  extort  from  her,  concluded,  very  naturally, 
that  it  came  from  Lady  Crowbery ;  and  this 
brought  to  his  recollection,  what  she  had  said 
to  him  upon  their  parting,  relative  to  the  paper 
she  had  enclosed  under  the  same  cover  with  her 
will,  to  be  opened  after  her  death.  This  packet 
he  had  deposited  in  his  strong  box ;  it  was  under 
four  seals,  and  evidently  enveloped  more  papers 
than  one :  he  had  no  doubt  from  Isabella's  an- 
swers, that  the  secret  she  had  in  charge  from 
Lady  Crowbery  related  to  Henry's  birth,  and 
that  it  would  be  discovered  upon  the  opening  of 
this  packet.  He  could  not  reconcile  to  himself 
the  being  excluded  from  a  confidence  which 
had  been  reposed  in  his  daughter,  and  was  not 
a  little  discontented  to  find,  that  his  niece  had 
referred  him  to  her  death  for  a  discovery  that 
she  had  already  made  to  Isabella. 

He  now  summoned  Isabella  to  him,  and  hold- 
ing Lady  Crowbery's  packet  in  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  her  as  follows  : — I  am  here 
encharged  with  a  paper,  sealed  as  you  see,  con- 
taining your  cousin's  will,  and  other  private 
matters,  which  are  only  to  be  opened  by  me 
upon  the  event  of  her  death  :  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  encloses  a  discovery  of  that  very  secret, 
which  she  has  already  imparted  to  you,  and 
that  it  refers  to  the  mystery  of  this  young  man's 
birth,  who  has  caused  so  much  unhappiness  to 
me  and  my  family.  I  understand  withal,  that 
I  am  to  be  the  executor  of  this  will,  and,  most 
probably,  of  certain  instructions  and  trusts  re- 
lative to  the  gentleman,  who  is  then,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  made  known  to  me.  Now  these  are 
terms  that  I  will  not  agree  to  ;  I  am  no  dealer 
in  obscure  matters,  and  it  is  therefore  become 
my  fixed  resolution  peremptorily  to  decline  the 
commission,  and  so  to  inform  Lady  Crowbery 
by  special  express,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
tell  me  what  it  is  you  know  of  these  secret  con- 
tents, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  person  called 
Henry  Fitzhcnry  ;  for  I  do  not  hold  it  be- 
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coming  me,  in  any  respect,  to  be  surprised  into 
a  trust  that  may  involve  me  with  a  person, 
whom  at  present  I  have  every  reason  to  hold  at 
distance,  and  for  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  never 
choose  to  be  concerned,  even  in  the  most  trifling 
degree.  Now,  then,  Isabella,  let  me  ask  you,  if 
what  I  have  been  saying  seems  reasonable,  and 
whether  you  rightly  comprehend  it  ? — To  this 
she  replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  upon  which  he 
thus  proceeded : — If  it  is  reasonable  then,  that 
I  should  not  be  blindly  committed  in  a  business 
I  am  ignorant  of,  and  if  you  are  interested  to 
retain  these  papers  in  my  hands,  rather  than  to 
have  them  sent  back  to  her  from  whom  they 
came,  you  have  the  alternative  at  your  choice  ; 
tell  me  what  you  know  of  them,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences, and  abide  by  the  promise  you  have 
made  me :  never  let  me  hear  the  name  of  Henry 
Fitzhenry  from  your  lips  any  more. 

If  that  be  the  alternative,  replied  the  lovely 
Isabella,  whilst  the  tears  started  in  her  eyes, 
necessity  imposes  the  hard  task  upon  me  of 
abiding  by  the  painful  consequences  you  have 
stated.  Can  I  violate  my  promise  ?  Ought  not 
every  trust  to  be  held  sacred  ?  This  is  of  all 
most  sacred,  and  I  dare  not  betray  it.  Let  me 
then,  for  the  last  time  in  your  hearing,  declare, 
that  wherever  this  discarded  person,  whose  name 
I  will  not  utter  in  your  ears,  shall  betake  him- 
self, he  carries  with  him,  to  the  end  of  life,  my 
prayers,  my  blessings,  my  unalienable  affections, 
and  my  heart  for  ever ;  but  let  not  this  inge- 
nuous confession  of  my  love  shake  your  confi- 
dence in  ray  honour,  for  upon  my  knees  I  take 
to  witness  truth,  and  Heaven  itself,  that  I  will 
faithfully  perform  the  promise  I  have  made 
you,  and,  renouncing  him,  devote  myself  to 
your  commands  and  to  my  duty. 


CHAP.  X. 

Where  is  the  Daughter,  that  may  not  take  a  Les- 
son from  our  Heroine  f 

The  definitive  answer,  which  our  last  chapter 
concludes  with,  put  a  period  to  any  farther  con- 
ference between  the  respective  parties,  and  de- 
termined Sir  Roger  Manstock  to  take  the  very 
measure  he  had  threatened  to  pursue.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  a  letter  to  his  niece,  explana- 
tory of  his  sensations  with  respect  to  Henry, 
and  beseeching  her  to  excuse  him  from  any 
trust  that  had  relation  to  a  person,  who  had 
caused  him  such  uneasiness,  and  whom  he  was 
determined  never  to  be  connected  with  :  he  also 
informed  her  of  the  promise  made  to  him  by  his 
daughter,  and  prayed  her  to  send  down  a  trusty 

Eerson,  properly  authorized,  into  whose  hands 
e  might  safely  render  back  the  packet  she  had 
intrusted  to  him  :  he  then  concluded,  in  the 
most  conciliating  terms  that  his  tenderness  could 


suggest,  wishing  her  a  return  of  health,  and  as- 
suring her  of  his  unalterable  affection. 

A  servant  was  ordered  to  set  off  express  with 
this  letter,  who  had  directions  where  to  find  the 
lady  in  town,  if  he  did  not  overtake  her  on  the 
road,  of  which,  however,  there  was  the  greatest 
probability,  as  her  daily  stages  were  very  short. 

In  the  meantime,  our  amiable  heroine  did  not, 
like  some  others,  dedicate  every  hour  to  sullen 
silence  and  continual  melancholy  ;  for  though 
her  private  moments  were  sad  enough,  she  had 
yet  a  smile  for  her  father  when  they  met,  and 
the  same  eyes  that  showered  tears  in  secret,  re- 
assumed  their  native  cheerful  lustre  when  her 
parent  was  in  sight. 

Not  so  the  Reverend  Mr  Claypole  ;  there  was 
something  in  his  breast  resembling  those  goads 
and  stings  which  disappointed  malice  or  ambi- 
tion sometimes  entertain  themselves  with  in  se- 
cret, in  the  way  of  penance  for  attempts  which 
conscience  does  not  quite  approve  of.  He  was, 
indeed,  superior  to  that  tergiversation  and  in- 
certitude of  purpose,  which  consciences  over- 
nice  sometimes  impose  upon  resolutions  not  over- 
strong  ;  for  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  turn  his 
back  upon  his  old  friend,  and  his  face  towards 
his  new  one ;  but  he  could  not  quite  persuade 
himself  that  such  a  resolve  had  all  the  qualities 
of  a  virtuous  purpose  ;  for  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  one,  and  sus- 
picious of  the  other.  He  had  motives,  however, 
arid  principles  of  action  in  his  mind,  which  some 
soft  souls  in  the  world  seem  to  know  nothing  of  ; 
amongst  these,  the  gratification  that  his  visit  to 
Lord  Crowbery  would  administer  to  his  mind, 
as  an  insult  to  the  patroness  of  RatcliftVs  living, 
was  to  him  very  pleasing  on  reflection.  That 
his  visit  would  be  highly  offensive  to  Sir  Ro- 
ger, and  cut  off  his  return  for  ever  after  to  the 
house  of  Manstock,  he  clearly  saw ;  but  there 
was  no  loss  could  accrue  from  an  exclusion, 
where  he  never  wished  more  to  be  admitted. 
In  fact,  he  saw  how  totally  he  was  ruined  in 
this  family  ;  and  having  no  doubt  that  his  niece 
had  dealt  the  stab  to  Henry,  he  was  not  sorry 
to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  Lord  Crow- 
bery, and  the  countenance,  which  his  reception 
of  her  would  give  to  her  story,  in  opposition  to 
all  others ;  but  what  above  all  weighed  with 
him  for  accepting  the  invitation,  was,  the  hope 
it  held  out  to  his  ambition,  upon  the  event  of 
Lady  Crowbery's  death,  if  his  niece  would  con- 
sent to  govern  herself  by  his  advice. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  he  prepared  for  his 
departure  from  the  house  of  his  friend ;  and  this 
he  did  so  secretly  and  expeditiously,  that  he 
stole  his  march,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  leaving 
only  the  few  following  lines  as  his  apology  and 
adieu : — 

"  Mr  Claypole  leaves  his  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  with  thanks  for 
all  favours  ;  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  a  much- 
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injured  orphan  niece  compels  him  to  so  hasty  a 
departure,  that  time,  conspiring  with  his  own 
feelings,  prevents  him  from  taking  leave  in  per- 
son of  a  friend,  whom  he  has  so  long  and  justly 
held  in  honour." 

An  order  was  now  dispatched  from  Sir  Roger, 
directing  Dame  May  to  come  to  him  at  the 
Great  House.  This  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the 
good  woman,  who  was  given  to  understand,  in 
a  few  words,  that  her  longer  residence  in  the 
house  which  Isabella  had  provided  for  her, 
would  be  very  readily  dispensed  with.  To  this 
she  immediately  answered,  that  she  would,  with- 
out delay,  prepare  for  her  removal,  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  her  daughter,  who,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  was  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  support  her ;  she  therefore  begged  leave 
to  return  her  humble  thanks  for  the  favours 
she  had  received,  and  would  no  longer  be  a  bur- 
then to  his  charity  ;  she  would  be  gone  that  very 
night,  if  Sir  Roger  wished  it,  and  leave  the  few 
things  sho  had  in  the  house  to  follow  her  the 
next  day.  To  this  the  Baronet  shortly  answer- 
ed, that  it  was  very  well ;  and  there  the  business 
would  have  closed,  but  that  it  occurred  to  him, 
as  she  was  leaving  the  room,  to  put  a  question 
to  her  for  curiosity's  sake,  respecting  Fanny 
Claypole,  which  was  simply  this, — If  she  un- 
derstood or  believed,  that  the  stab  in  Henry's 
arm  was  given  by  her  hand  purposely  and  re- 
vengefully ? — The  poor  woman  was  staggered 
with  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  the 
stern  manner  in  which  it  was  put.  She  hesita- 
ted through  fear  and  confusion ;  upon  which, 
in  an  angry  tone,  Sir  Roger  told  her,  he  had  no 
wish  to  hear  her  answer,  for  he  should  put  lit- 
tle faith  in  what  anybody  said,  who  was  not  al- 
ways ready  with  a  plain  reply  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion, and  with  this  rebuke  waved  his  hand  and 
dismissed  her. 

In  relating  this  short  scene,  as  it  passed,  we 
are  sensible  that  we  must  represent  the  character 
of  the  worthy  Earonet  in  a  harsher  light  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  seen  ;  but,  in  extenuation, 
we  have  to  say,  that  he  had  impressions  on  his 
mind  not  favourable  to  this  poor  woman,  and 
was  also  disturbed  in  temper  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, by  the  valedictory  note  of  his  seceding 
friend,  Mr  Claypole,  just  before  delivered  into 
his  hands.  Under  the  same  impression,  he  was 
meditating  to  give  orders  for  dismantling  the 
cottage  of  its  furniture,  when  Isabella  entered 
the  room,  upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  ap- 
prize her  of  his  design,  qualifying  it  with  some 
introductory  observations  upon  the  jealousy 
which  such  favours  created  in  the  parish,  and 
the  unsuitable  elegance  with  which  she  had  fit- 
ted the  apartment.  With  your  leave,  therefore, 
added  he,  I  shall  give  orders  to  have  the  furni- 
ture removed,  and  the  cottage  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition better  fitted  to  the  poverty  of  the  next  in- 
habitants, whom  charity  may  recommend  to  it. 


Isabella  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  obedience, 
but  felt  the  unkindness  of  this  order  in  the  most 
poignant  manner  ;  she  recollected  that  she  had 
been  allowed  to  consider  this  little  tenement  as 
her  own,  and  to  carry  on  her  works,  both  with- 
in doors  and  without,  after  her  own  simple,  but 
elegant,  fancy  :  the  resumption  of  a  fond  gift, 
and  the  reversal  of  all  her  little  amusing  opera- 
tions, by  a  decree  so  peremptory  and  unexpect- 
ed, struck  deep  into  her  heart ;  yet  she  com- 
manded herself  so  far,  when  asked  if  she  had 
any  farther  use  for  the  furniture,  as  to  make 
answer  with  great  mildness  and  submission,  that 
there  was  nothing  there  she  particularly  wished 
to  preserve,  but  a  certain  print,  which  shs  had 
hung  up  in  the  parlour,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
donor,  and  the  similitude  of  a  face,  which  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  her  with  the 
tenderest  affection. 

Pooh  !  pooh  !  replied  Sir  Roger,  you  have 
copies  enough  of  that  unhappy  countenance;  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  put  this  out  of  the  way 
as  speedily  as  you  can,  lest  it  should  some  time 
or  other  tell  tales  of  what  it  has  been  a  specta- 
tor of. 

I  am  answered,  sir,  replied  Isabella,  and  with 
a  reproach,  which  if  I  am  capable  of  deserving 
from  you,  I  must  be  unfit  any  longer  to  remain 
in  your  presence. 

So  saying,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  hastened  out  of  the  room  to  give  vent 
to  her  agony. 


CHAP.  XL 

A  pious  Mind  resorts  to  Providence  for  i  ts  Sup- 
port. 

Few  moments  had  passed  after  Isabella  left 
her  father,  before  he  felt  as  much  pain  from  the 
asperity  of  the  retort  he  had  given,  as  she  had 
experienced  in  receiving  it.  Nature  could  not 
be  long  expelled  from  his  heart,  nor  could  ill- 
humour  take  any  lasting  possession  of  it.  He 
wished  he  had  not  said  it ;  he  felt  the  cruelty, 
the  injustice,  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  harm- 
less works  of  her  fancy  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  would 
at  this  moment  have  not  been  sorry,  could  he 
have  recalled  the  messenger  he  had  dispatched 
to  Lady  Crowbery.  Those  sensations  of  regret, 
which  a  good  mind  is  capable  of,  Sir  Roger  felt ; 
but  to  confess  and  atone  is  the  effort  of  a  great 
mind,  as  well  as  good,  and  that  was  not  bestow- 
ed by  nature  upon  him.  Men  who  affect  the 
reputation  of  a  decided  character,  are  too  apt 
to  mistake  obstinacy  in  error  for  consistency  of 
opinion  ;  and  this  was  Sir  Roger's  misfortune. 
Few  things  could  have  galled  him  more  than 
Claypole's  conduct,  yet  his  whole  life  did  not 
furnish  so  great  an  instance  of  weakness,  as  his 
pertinacious  attachment  to  that  unworthy  friend. 
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No  hypocrisy  is  sooner  discovered  than  the  pre- 
tended generosity  of  a  self-interested  man,  and 
opportunities  enough  had  offered  themselves  to 
Sir  Roger  Manstock,  for  developing  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Claypole;  but  the  stronger  the  hght 
was  that  struck  upon  him,  so  much  the  closer 
he  shut  his  eyes  against  it.  The  veil  was  now 
drawn  off  at  once,  and  prejudice  could  no  longer 
save  him  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  mis- 
take. This  vexatious  discovery  was  just  rank- 
ling in  his  mind,  when  innocence,  unfortunately 
falling  in  his  way,  was  made  to  suffer,  as  too 
often  happens,  for  the  guilty,  who  had  escaped 
his  resentment. 

The  next  morning  brought  over  Susan  May 
to  Manstock-house,  who  was  admitted  to  her 
lovely  mistress  to  pay  her  last  duty,  and  take 
leave.  On  this  occasion,  she  was  led  into  a  dif- 
fusive recital  of  all  particulars  respecting  Hen- 
ry's late  generous  proceeding,  to  which  Isabella 
lent  a  willing  ear.    As  the  one  recounted  the 
noble  acts  of  her  benefactor,  the  heart  of  the 
other  glowed  with  delight ;  his  virtues,  his  suf- 
ferings, his  magnanimity,  his  self-denials,  were 
enumerated  and  acknowledged  ;  when  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mental  perfections  was  exhausted, 
his  person,  his  graceful  form,  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  became  the  topic  of  their  praise, 
and  on  this  subject  Susan's  eloquence  seemed 
animated  into  warmer  phrase  and  diction  than 
on  the  former.   Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Isa- 
bella's blushes  witnessed  to  the  sensibility  of 
soul,  which  this  recital  inspired  ;  at  last,  no 
longer  able  to  refrain  from  joining  in  the  praise 
of  one  so  dear  to  her,  she  said,  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you  in  everything  you  have  said,  or  can 
say,  in  commendation  of  your  amiable  benefac- 
tor.   I  do  not  think  it  is  in  nature  for  any  hu- 
man being  to  be  more  noble  in  mind,  more 
charming  in  person  ;  and  I  feel  no  shame  in 
confessing  to  you,  what  I  have  avowed  to  my 
father,  that,  in  purity  of  soul,  I  love  him.  But, 
alas  !  alas  !  I  have  difficulties  to  encounter,  ob- 
jections to  overcome,  and  sorrows  to  endure, 
that  will  probably  make  that  a  condition  of  ne- 
cessity, which  you  may  remember  was  once  my 
choice,  and  devote  me  to  a  single  life. 

Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  forbid,  cried  Susan,  that 
so  much  beauty  and  love  should  be  left  to  pine 
away  in  solitariness  and  disappointment !  fa- 
thers must  have  hearts  of  marble,  that  can  so 
control  and  thwart  the  virtuous  affections  of 
their  children.  . 

Hold  !  cried  Isabella  ;  you  must  not  talk  m 
that  style,  Susan,  if  you  have  any  value  for  my 
friendship  ;  my  father  must  always  be  spoken 
of  with  respect  in  my  hearing  ;  we  will  there- 
fore change  the  subject  to  what  we  cannot  dif- 
fer about,  and  you  will  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  Henry's  wound :  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  came 
by  it  ? 

To  this  Susan  replied,  that  he  had  been  very 


reserved  upon  the  subject ;  but,  for  her  own 
part,  she  was  certain  it  had  been  given  him  by 
that  desperate  creature,  Fanny  Claypole,  m  the 
rage  of  disappointment;  which,  indeed,  added 
she,  her  own  confession  puts  out  of  doubt ;  tor 
my  mother  told  me  in  secrecy,  that,  when  she 
attended  her  in  her  fits  and  ravings,  that  and 
many  other  things  came  out,  which  are  almost 
too  bad  to  relate. 

I  don't  wish  to  hear  them,  replied  Isabella, 
for  things  of  that  sort  are  perfectly  disgusting 
to  me  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  if  anything  improper 
passed,  she  herself  was  in  the  fault  of  it. 

So  much  I  will  venture  to  inform  you  of,  said 
Susan,  that  she  was  not  in  the  fault  that  it  did 
not  pass  ;  but  the  truth  of  the  fact  is,  that  the 
rage  of  the  lady  was  roused  by  the  virtue  of  the 
man,  and  the  stab  was  given  him  m  the  fury  of 
revenge  and  disappointment. 

That  I  can  well  believe,  replied  the  blushing 
fair  :  and  I  own  to  you,  I  am  glad  at  my  heart 
that  Henry  did  not  demean  himself  by  stooping 
to  her  arts  ;  but  I  wonder  what  is  become  ot 

her.  _  1 

To  this  Susan  answered,  that  she  was  now 
with  the  Lord  of  Crowbery  Castle,  where  she 
was  treated  with  great  attention,  and  where  she 
did  not  doubt  but  she  was  playing  a  very  deep 
and  cunning  game,  and  the  rather,  as  she  un- 
derstood that  her  reverend  uncle  had  made  one 
of  the  party,  and  was  now  upon  a  visit  at  the 
castle.  „  .  | 

So  soon  after  the  departure  of  my  cousin  ! 
cried  Isabella,  sighing;  that  is,  mdee d  ex tra- 
ordinary  on  his  part.  I  understood  he  had  left 
us,  but  I  did  not  guess  he  was  gone  thither,  of 
all  places  ;  I  am  sure  my  father  must  have  felt 
that  affront  very  severely. 

I  hope  it  will  open  his  eyes,  replied  busan,  tor 
all  the  neighbours  cry  out  upon  Mr  Claypole  al- 
ready.—Isabella  made  some  slight  observation 
upon  this,  and  here  the  conference  ended. 

Isabella,  now  alone,  resigned  herself  to  me- 
ditation, and,  after  a  few  minutes  so  employed, 
broke  out  into  the  following  soliloquy :— On, 
Henry  !  mysterious  son  of  an  unhappy  mother, 
little  does  my  father  think  how  nearly  thou  art 
allied  to  him  ;  and  though  I  am  now  interdict- 
ed from  all  communication  with  thee,  I  will  still 
nourish  one  spark  of  hope,  that  thy  affection 
may  prevail  against  appearances,  and  thou  per- 
sist to  love  me,  till  time  shall  develope  the  se- 
cret which  honour  now  forbids  me  to  divulge, 
in  spite  of  all  temptations.    May  Providence 
protect  thee  in  all  dangers,  and  by  restoring  thy 
beloved  parent  to  health,  crown  thy  filial  under- 
taking with  a  happy  event !  Meanwhile,  though 
I  will  pray  for  thee  in  secret,  I  must  remember 
the  promise  I  have  given  to  my  father  and  sa- 
credly fulfil  it  in  its  strictest  sense,  without  pre- 
varication :  this  is  my  duty  ;  but  when  I  reflect 
what  circumstances  may  occur  to  shake  my  con- 
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stancy,  and  overpower  my  nature,  I  tremble  at 
the  task  I  have  engaged  in.  Where  then  shall 
I  find  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  whither 
shall  I  resort,  but  to  thee,  O  thou,  who  art  the 
Father  of  all  those  that  faithfully  refer  themselves 


to  thy  protection  ?  Take  then,  [  pray  thee,  into 
thy  most  gracious  disposal,  my  heart  and  its 
purposes,  too  weak  without  thy  strengthening 
providence,  too  fallible  without  thy  merciful 
support ! 


BOOK  THE  NINTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  short  Interlude  between  the  Acts. 

Whilst  the  dramatic  author  cheers  his  au- 
dience with  a  tune  between  the  acts,  I  am  forced 
to  fill  up  my  intervals  with  a  treatise,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  with  a  treatise  of  my  own  making, 
which  is  not  quite  the  case  with  his  tune.  His 
spectators  are  regaled  with  harmony  in  a  brilli- 
ant theatre,  amidst  a  blaze  of  lights ;  my  reader, 
in  his  solitary  chair,  sits  moping  over  the  dull 
strain  of  an  uninteresting  dissertation,  which 
probably  has  little  other  merit  but  of  putting 
him  to  sleep ;  what  inspires  his  critics  with  good 
humour,  only  stupifies  mine. 

But  if  these  are  his  advantages  in  the  periods 
of  suspension,  many  more,  and  much  greater 
are  they,  when  he  returns  to  the  stage,  and  I  to 
my  history.  The  actor  before  the  curtain,  and 
the  scenist  behind  it,  conspire  to  lift  him  into 
fame,  almost  without  any  effort  of  his  own  ;  he 
is  upheld  by  the  charms  of  spectacle,  I  am  load- 
ed with  the  drudgery  of  detail ;  he  has  castles 
in  the  clouds,  that  drop  down  at  the  word  of 
command,  we  are  forced  to  labour  late  and  early, 
till  our  brains  are  well  nigh  beaten  into  brick 
and  mortar,  with  the  slavery  of  building  them. 
A  nimble  scene-painter  will  dash  off  a  cataract 
in  full  froth  and  foam,  that  will  cost  us  twenty 
pages  of  hard  pumping,  before  we  can  get  a 
single  drop  to  flow  ;  how  many  pens  do  we  split 
in  conjuring  up  a  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, whilst  he,  by  one  mark  in  the  margin  of 
his  manuscript,  sets  all  the  elements  in  a  roar  ; 
we  find  it  a  very  troublesome  job  to  furnish 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  our 
company,  his  characters  are  wafted  from  scene 
to  scene  by  a  whistle ;  when  his  heroine  is  in  a 
crisis,  some  one  cries, — Hah  !  she  faints  ! — and 
the  inimitable  Siddons  dies  away  ;  another  cries, 
—Hah  I  she  revives  /—the  inimitable  Siddons 
is  alive  again.  We  cannot  do  this  without  salts 


and  hartshorn,  at  the  least,  and  in  an  obstinate 
fit,  hardly  with  the  help  of  burnt  feathers,  an 
unsavoury  experiment  he  is  never  driven  to. 

Let  us  put  the  case,  that  the  author  of  a  novel 
shall  lay  his  scene  in  the  house  of  some  aban- 
doned strumpet,  where  a  set  of  cut-throats  re- 
sort for  the  plotting  of  some  murderous  conspi- 
racy, and  let  the  hero  of  his  story,  for  whom  our 
pity  is  to  be  interested,  enlist  himself  in  this 
gang,  and  let  him  introduce  a  virtuous  wife,  the 
darling  of  his  heart,  and  the  faithful  partner  of 
his  bed,  into  this  house  of  ill-fame,  and  assem- 
bly of  villains,  there  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
these  miscreants  as  a  hostage  for  his  good  faith, 
telling  her  withal,  that  he  is  sworn  to  assassi- 
nate her  father  that  very  night, — who  but  would 
cry  out  against  the  conduct  of  such  a  fable  ?  but 
let  Otway's  fascinating  muse  put  this  into  me- 
lodious metre,  let  the  bell  toll  for  execution, 
bring  forth  the  rack,  send  the  actress  on  the 
stage  with  hair  dishevelled,  cheeks  of  chalk,  and 
eyes  wildly  staring — no  matter  why  so  mad  at 
once,  nor  what  she  talks  of,  (be  it  of  seas  of 
milk,  or  ships  of  amber,) — all  hearts  bow  down 
to  her  resistless  energy  ;  she  takes  her  poet  on 
her  wings,  and  soars  to  fame. 

Wonderful  in  all  ages,  and  honoured  by  all 
enlightened  nations,  hath  been  the  actor  s  ma- 
gic art ;  the  theatres  and  forums  of  Greece  were 
embellished  with  his  statues ;  they  gazed  upon 
him  like  a  descended  god ;  their  greatest  poets, 
down  to  iEschylus  and  Aristophanes,  trod  the 
stage  in  person :  Home  also  honoured  her  ac- 
tors, and  they,  in  return,  were  the  grace  and  or- 
nament of  all  societies ;  their  sayings  were  re- 
corded, and  collections  of  their  apothegms  have 
come  down  to  our  times ;  Caesar,  in  all  his 
power,  made  suit  to  them,  and  even  knights  of 
Rome  did  not  revolt  from  the  profession.  It  re- 
mained for  modern  times  to  complete  their 
triumphs,  by  admitting  female  candidates  into 
the  lists  ;  from  that  moment  Nature  took  pos- 
session of  her  rights ;  the  finest  feelings  were 
consigned  to  the  fairest  forms ;  the  very  Muse 
herself  appeared  in  her  own  sex  and  person ; 
beauty,  that  gives  being  to  the  poet's  rapturous 
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vision,  a  voice  that  guides  his  language  to  the 
heart,  smiles  that  enchant,  tears  that  dissolve 
us,  with  looks  that  fascinate,  and  dying  plain- 
tive tones  that  sink  into  the  soul,  are  now  the 
appropriate  and  exclusive  attributes  of  that  all- 
conquering  sex ;  in  short,  they  bind  our  nobles 
in  chains,  and  our  princes  in  links— of  love. 


CHAP.  II. 

An  Adventure  on  board  a  Frigate. 

We  now  return  to  our  hero,  who,  with  fair 
weather  and  favouring  gales,  was  far  advanced 
upon  his  voyage.  A  few,  and  but  slight  sensa- 
tions of  uneasiness  had  attended  his  initiation 
on  ship-board.  Cary's  gay  and  gallant  spirits 
cheered  him  at  all  moments ;  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  the  succession  of  adventures  which  oc- 
curred to  him  in  passing  through  the  Channel, 
and  the  striking  characters  of  British  seamen, 
for  ever  in  his  view,  were  to  a  mind  like  his 
most  interesting  contemplations.  The  cleanli- 
ness, good  order,  and  discipline  of  Cary's  frigate 
were  exemplary  ;  and  as  she  had  cleared  the 
Channel,  and  was  upon  the  sharp  look-out  for 
an  enemy,  expectation  kept  everybody  alert,  and 
in  a  state  of  warlike  preparation. 

Tom  Weevil  was  a  lively  thoughtless  fellow, 
and  had  passed  through  all  the  discipline  of  be- 
ing seized  up  to  the  shrouds,  and  every  other 
species  of  sea-jokes  practised  upon  fresh-water 
novices,  with  perfect  good  humour.    He  had 
made  acquaintance  with  several  gentlemen  of 
easy  address,  particularly  in  the  foretop,  with 
the  captain  of  which,  Jack  Jones  by  name,  he 
had  established  a  sworn  friendship;  and  as 
Tom  was  very  fond  of  taking  the  air  on  that 
elevated  station  where  Jack  presided,  he  was 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  aforesaid  top,  where, 
in  leisure  hours,  he  edified  his  company  with 
reading  (a  gift  which  he  alone  possessed)  the  il- 
lustrious history  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  which 
all  ears  were  open,  and  universal  faith  from 
all  parties  subscribed  without  reserve.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  congregations  in  general,  were 
they  so  attentive  to  their  preacher  as  Tom's  au- 
dience were  to  him  :  they  were  also  able  com- 
mentators upon  many  parts  of  the  work ;  but 
as  they  did  not  always  concur  in  the  same  ex- 
planations and  remarks,  the  progress  of  the  his- 
tory was  liable  to  considerable  interruptions  and 
chasms,  whilst  the  interlocutory  parts  were  fill- 
ed up  with  oaths  and  lies,  given  and  taken  very 
liberally  in  the  true  spirit  of  controversy. 

Mr  William  Williams,  the  surgeon,  (or,  in 
the  sea  phrase,  the  doctor,)  had  so  ably  conduct- 
ed the  cure  of  Henry's  wound,  by  adding  no- 
thing to  nature's  operations  but  cleanliness  and 
fresh  lint,  that  his  arm  was  come  to  its  perfect 
use,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  his  spirit  was  not 


unwilling  to  try  its  strength  upon  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  if  they  came  in  his  way.  It  was 
now  early  morning,  and  that  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity was  in  near  approach :  Henry  was  on 
deck,  enjoying  that  most  magnificent  of  all 
spectacles,  the  sun  rising  over  the  waters,  a 
rayless  globe  of  fire ;  his  heart  expanded  at 
the  sight,  and  his  thoughts  ascended  towards 
the  Creator  of  those  wonders  he  contemplated. 
Captain  Cary  was  at  present  under  easy  sail, 
and  the  weather  fine,  when  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head descried  a  sail  a-head ;  instantly  the  offi- 
cer on  watch  informed  the  captain,  who,  leap- 
ing out  of  his  cot,  huddled  on  his  clothes,  and 
in  little  more  time  than  a  lion  would  bestow 
upon  his  toilet,  presented  himself  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, having  ordered  all  hands  up,  and  sail 
to  be  made.  A  very  little  time  discovered  her 
to  be  a  square-rigged  vessel,  and  as  she  kept  her 
course  towards  Cary,  with  the  wind  in  her  fa- 
vour, she  was  soon  visible  from  the  deck,  where 
every  glass  in  the  ship  was  directed  towards  her, 
and  every  voice  pronounced  her  to  be  a  frigate 
of  equal  or  superior  force  to  their  own ;  and, 
upon  a  nearer  view,  from  certain  marks,  which 
experienced  seamen  are  quick  in  discerning,  she 
was  adjudged,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  to 
be  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy,  it  should  seem, 
that  did  not  decline  an  action. 

Now  began  that  awful  arrangement,  in  which 
silence,  still  as  death,  prevailed,  and  everything 
moved  at  the  word  of  one  man,  whose  voice, 
and  none  other,  was  heard,  and  to  whose  com- 
mand absolute  obedience  followed  on  the  in- 
stant.   Henry  surveyed  the  whole  with  silent 
awe,  and  reverence  for  a  service  so  conducted : 
his  heart  glowed  with  love  and  pride  for  his 
friend,  whom  situation  seemed  now  to  have 
transformed  into  a  new  creature  ;  that  counte- 
nance, which  hitherto  lie  had  only  seen  charac- 
tered with  the  mirthful  smile  of  raillery  and 
frolic,  was  now  terrible  and  frowning,  as  he 
bent  his  eye  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  same  act  of 
preparation  with  himself.    He  was  a  perfect 
hero  arming  for  battle ;  courage,  tempered  with 
deliberate  circumspection,  marked  every  word  he 
said,  which  were  distinctly  and  precisely  given 
out  in  orders  to  every  officer  in  the  ship ;  the 
lieutenants  repaired  to  their  quarters,  the  men 
assembled  in  the  tops,  and  honest  Weevil  was 
honoured  with  a  post  at  one  of  the  cabin-guns, 
in  company  with  eight  other  brave  fellows. 
Cary,  having  hoisted  his  colours,  addressed 
himself  to  his  men  in  a  short  but  animating 
speech,  that  in  language  suited  to  their  habits 
and  apprehensions  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  whilst  he  had  breath  in  his  body  those  co- 
lours were  never  to  come  down ;  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  few  guns  the  enemy  had  over 
them  was  to  be  compensated  by  superior  skill 
and  courage,  and  he  was  resolved  that  republi- 
can frigate  should  either  follow  him  into  a  Bri- 
tish port,  or  sink  alongside  of  him.    This  was 
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followed  by  three  cheers ;  when,  turning  to 
Henry,  he  said,  Now,  my  brave  Henry,  if  you 
like  the  sport,  we  will  give  you  a  taste  of  it ; 
this  fellow  seems  to  have  some  stomach  for 
fighting,  but  no  great  management  in  bringing 
it  to  bear :  I  see  he  means  to  fight  us  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  has  armed  himself  accord- 
ingly ;  but  I  shall  baulk  his  fancy,  and  take 
him  where  he  is  not  prepared. — This  said,  he 
gave  the  word,  Helm-a-  weather,  and  by  a  rapid 
manoeuvre  well  executed,  brought  his  frigate 
on  the  other  side,  pouring  in  a  raking  fire  as  he 
sheered  across  him.  This  manoeuvre  produced 
much  confusion  and  some  loss  to  the  enemy, 
who  are  in  the  practice  of  arming  only  on  one 
side.  The  position  Gary  had  taken,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  fire,  had  great  effect,  as  the  action 
■was  close.  When  the  enemy  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  his  behaviour  was  perfectly 
gallant ;  and,  by  something  giving  way  on  board 
the  British  frigate,  she  became  unmanageable, 
and  fell  broadside-to  upon  the  Frenchman ; 
part  of  the  crew  being  occupied  in  repairing 
this  accident,  the  enemy  seized  the  opportunity 
for  boarding,  being  full  of  men.  Henry  now 
felt  his  spirits  called  upon  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  resisted  ;  a  confused  and  scrambling  fight 
took  place  upon  the  gang- way,  where  the  French 
had  lodged  themselves  in  some  numbers,  under 
conduct  of  a  spirited  officer,  whom  Henry  im- 
mediately singled  out  as  his  man  ;  he  flew  to 
the  scene  of  action  sword  in  hand,  shouting  to 
the  people  as  he  advanced,  and  at  the  very  first 
stroke  brought  down  the  leader  of  the  board- 
ing erew,  who  fell  dead  into  the  waste.  Ani- 
mated by  his  example,  the  defendants  became 
invincible,  and  repulse  and  slaughter  ensued : 
the  few  that  escaped  back  to  their  ship  were  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  victorious  party,  Henry 
being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that 
leapt  on  board  the  national  frigate  :  there  was 
no  leader  like  him  to  rally  the  fugitives ;  in  the 
first  fury  of  the  onset  the  carnage  was  indiscri- 
minate, till  a  general  cry  for  quarter  recalled 
that  mercy  which  is  never  long  absent  from  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen,  and  stopped  the  hand 
of  death.  The  colours  were  hauled  down,  and 
three  cheers  from  the  conquerors  gave  notice  to 
their  gallant  captain  and  comrades  alongside  of 
them,  that  they  wrere  in  possession  of  their 
prize.  A  crowd  gathered  round  Henry,  who, 
like  Achilles  bathed  in  the  blood  of  Hector, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them  tremendously  beau- 
tiful :  he  had  thrown  off  his  coat  before  he  en- 
tered into  action,  his  hat  had  been  beaten  off, 
and  his  hair,  Medusa-like,  fell  in  wild  disorder 
on  his  forehead ;  his  eyes  seemed  on  fire,  the 
frown  yet  dwelt  upon  his  brow,  and  the  angry 
spot  of  crimson  hue  still  burnt  upon  his  cheek. 
A  confusion  of  voices  now  arose,  all  applauding 
their  young  volunteer,  with  many  huggings, 
and  squeezings,  and  slappings  on  the  back,  gar- 


nished with  oaths  of  the  most  unaccountable 
variety,  which,  through  an  excess  of  good  will, 
blasted  every  limb  in  the  company,  and  sent  our 
hero  himself  to  the  devil  by  a  thousand  diffe- 
rent conveyances.  Amongst  these  vociferous 
admirers  his  eye  singled  out  a  figure  in  the  out- 
ward row,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  his  friend 
Tom  Weevil,  in  spite  of  a  small  alteration  in 
his  countenance,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
one  ear  and  part  of  a  cheek  out  of  their  place, 
and  dangling  upon  his  shoulder  by  the  help  of 
certain  fibres  which  still  restrained  them  from 
total  separation.  Henry  flew  to  his  wounded 
friend,  compressed  the  fleshy  fragments  into 
their  place  as  well  as  he  could,  and  taking  oft* 
his  neckcloth,  bound  them  up,  and  hurried  him 
away  to  Doctor  Williams,  whom  he  found  in 
the  cockpit  stripped  to  his  shirt,  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  bathed  in  a  min- 
gled stream  of  blood  and  sweat. — When  you  can 
turn  your  hand,  cried  Henry,  to  a  brave  lad, 
who  wants  a  little  of  your  art,  I  shall  be  obligee! 
to  you. — A  foretop  man,  one  of  Weevil's  au- 
dience, was  then  under  Williams's  hands,  who 
seemed  in  a  most  hopeless  case.  It's  all  up  with 
me,  cried  the  dying  sailor  ;  death  has  stopped 
my  grog  for  everlasting ;  therefore,  do  you  see, 
Doctor,  never  break  your  head  about  me,  but 
turn  your  hand  to  the  lad,  splice  his  chops,  and 
send  him  going. — The  heroism  of  this  expiring 
warrior,  the  scene  of  human  misery  which  the 
cockpit  presented,  and  the  gory  figure  of  Wil- 
liams himself,  were  too  much  for  the  unharden- 
ed  nerves  of  Henry — the  tears  started  from  his 
eyes.  The  dying  man  was  still  anxious  for  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  had  been  the  event  of  the  fight.  When 
Henry  had  informed  him  of  this,  life  seemed  to 
reinspire  his  half-closed  eyes,  a  gleam  of  joy 
fleeted  over  his-  distorted  visage  ;  Oh  !  that  I 
could  have  one  peep  at  the  prize,  he  exclaimed, 
before  my  daylights  are  out ! 

So  thou  shalt,  exclaimed  Jack  Jones,  who  was 
standing  over  him,  if  the  brave  volunteer  will 
condescend  to  bear  a  hand. 

If  I  was  an  admiral,  replied  our  hero,  I 
should  be  honoured  by  the  office  ;  and  having 
so  said,  taking  up  one  end  of  the  hammock  on 
which  the  dying  man  was  stretched,  and  Jones 
taking  the  other,  they  carried  him  up  the  lad- 
der, and  placed  him  where,  with  the  prize  in  his 
view,  he  breathed  out  his  gallant  spirit  in  the 
arms  of  victory. 


CHAP.  III. 

Our  Hero  makes  an  interesting  Discovery. 

When  our  hero  had  performed  the  last  offices 
to  the  dying  sailor,  he  went  upon  the  quarter- 
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deck,  where  Captain  Cary  was  busily  occupied 
in  giving  orders  upon  various  matters.  The  first 
moment  he  could  detach  himself  from  business, 
he  ran  to  Henry,  and  throwing  his  arms  about 
him,  overwhelmed  him  with  applauses:  great 
was  their  mutual  joy  to  find  that  neither  had  re- 
ceived the  slightest  hurt ;  but  what  a  change 
did  it  appear  to  Henry,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  about 
the  frigate,  late  in  such  beautiful  and  perfect 
trim,  now  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  pent-house 
of  dangling  rags  and  mangled  rigging  over-head, 
and  below,  a  chaos  of  broken  booms,  shattered 
boats,  and  decks  floated  with  water  black  as 
Styx  with  the  scattering  of  the  powder.  When 
Cary  had  devoted  a  few  moments  to  his  gallant 
friend,  he  called  the  first  lieutenant  to  him,  and 
shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  gave  him 
joy  of  his  prize ;  Go,  my  brave  fellow,  he  cried, 
and  take  possession  of  that  noble  frigate,  which 
your  valour  and  good  conduct  has  contributed 
to  conquer  ;  and  you,  volunteer,  added  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Henry,  go  with  your  officer, 
and  board  her  for  the  second  time  :  but  here, 
pointing  to  his  coat,  that  lay  under  the  barri- 
cade, slip  on  your  clothes,  and  get  a  hat.  He 
then  gave  directions  for  shifting  the  prisoners, 
and  that  proper  care  should  be  had  of  the 
wounded  men,  by  superintending  the  treatment 
they  received  from  their  own  surgeons ;  and 
now  began  the  carpenter's  and  boatswain  s  re- 
ports, with  a  long  train  of  various  duties,  that 
fall  to  the  share  of  every  one  in  Cary's  situation, 
and  which  none  were  better  qualified  to  execute 
than  he  was.  . 

When  the  first  lieutenant,  accompanied  by 
our  hero,  came  on  board  the  prize,  he  found  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  a  Lisbon  packet,  which 
she  had  captured  in  her  cruize,  and  of  these  he 
bade  Henry  take  charge,  whilst  he  gave  atten- 
tion to  more  pressing  matters.  Henry,  now  act- 
ing under  orders,  immediately  began  to  exert 
his  delegated  authority,  by  assembling  his  coun- 
trymen from  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  for  the  joy- 
ful purpose  of  restoring  them  to  their  liberty. 
When  he  was  about  to  embark  them  in  the  boat 
that  waited  to  receive  them,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Frederick,  our  young  midshipman  here- 
tofore described,  one  of  the  company  informed 
him,  there  was  a  sick  gentleman  in  his  hammock 
below,  whose  state  of  health  required  instant 
attention.    To  this  person  Henry  immediately 
went,  with  one  of  the  party  for  a  guide,  who 
brought  him  to  the  cable-tier,  where  the  sick 
gentleman  was  lying  in  his  hammock,  attended 
by  two  servants.  When  our  hero  had  imparted 
to  him  the  cheering  purpose  of  his  visit,  and 
recommended  a  speedy  removal  on  board  the 
British  frigate,  where  he  would  be  better  ac- 
commodated, he  answered,  in  a  faint  tone,  that 
it  would  be  a  most  welcome  release ;  he  had 
been  tortured  with  noise  and  clamour,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  nearly  suffocated  with  heat  and 
stench ;  But  surely,  added  he,  I  have  heard  that 


voice  before,  though  I  cannot  discern  your  coun- 
tenance in  this  dark  place.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that 
you  and  I  can  have  met  at  Crowbery  ? — A  short 
explanation  now  took  place,  which,  to  Henry  s 
great  and  joyful  surprise,  convinced  him  that 
Providence  had  directed  him  to  the  rescue  of  his 
father  !  Difficult  though  it  was  to  suppress  his 
emotion  on  such  a  discovery,  yet  he  had  com- 
mand enough  over  himself  to  check  his  tongue, 
and  immediately  began  his  operations  for  remo- 
ving him  from  his  loathsome  abode,  all  which 
he  planned  and  executed  with  the  tenderest  care 
and  attention.    The  refreshing  sensation  of  air 
and  motion  revived  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed 
prisoner ;  he  was  lifted  into  the  boat  in  his  bed- 
ding ;  Henry's  eye  watched  every  movement 
that  could  annoy  him,  Henry's  arm  supported 
him  through  every  moment  of  the  passage,  and 
his  care  superintended  the  operation  of  getting 
him  on  board,  where  he  instantly  assigned  him 
his  own  cot,  and  recommended  him,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  to  his  friend  Williams. 

So  reformed  was  the  appearance  of  Cary  s 
frigate,  that  it  appeared  to  Henry  as  the  work 
of  magic  ;  but  what  cannot  British  seamen,  well 
commanded,  perform  ?  She  was  now  once  more 
in  sailing  trim,  her  decks  washed,  and  her  lum- 
ber stowed  away.    Henry  delivered  up  his  re- 
deemed prisoners,  with  a  list  of  their  names,  to 
the  captain ;  and,  having  executed  these  in- 
structions, demanded  if  there  were  any  farther 
commands  for  him  ?— Nothing,  at  present,  but 
to  refresh  yourself  in  the  cabin,  replied  Cary, 
where  you  will  find  cold  meat  and  wine,  and 
some  of  the  national  officers  at  work  upon  it.-- 
Thither  our  exhausted  hero  eagerly  repaired  ; 
and,  as  he  was  mixing  with  the  prisoners,  he 
heard  one  of  them  relating  a  circumstance  of  an 
English  deserter,  who,  being  mutinous  at  his 
gun  in  the  time  of  action,  and  refusing  to  serve 
it  against  his  countrymen,  had  been  run  through 
the  back  by  one  of  the  officers  on  the  spot.  This 
was  told  in  French,  which  Henry  had  enough 
of  the  language  to  understand,  and,  in  the  same 
language,  made  shift  to  inquire  the  name  of  the 
renegado.  This  the  Frenchman  did  not  know  ; 
but  he  learnt  enough  of  his  description  and  sta- 
tion in  the  ship  to  guide  him  in  the  inquiries 
which  his  humanity  towards  a  fellow- creature, 
under  such  circumstances,  inspired  him  to  make. 
He  therefore  snatched  a  hasty  morsel,  took  a  re- 
freshing draught  of  wine,  and  jumped  into  the 
boat,  that  was  just  then  going  off  to  the  prize. 
Here  he  soon  traced  his  inquiries  to  the  wretch- 
ed object  he  was  in  search  of,  and  in  whom 
there  appeared  so  much  to  pity  and  condemn. 
He  found  him  stretched  at  his  length  upon  the 
bare  deck,  beside  the  gun  he  had  been  posted 
at,  incapable  of  raising  himself  up,  floated  with 
his  own  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  Judge, 
reader,  what  was  Henry's  sensation,  when,  in 
this  expiring  wretch,  he  recognized  the  features 
of  his  acquaintance  Bowsey.— Ah  !  miserable 
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man,  he  cried,  is  this  your  fate  at  last  ?  Do  you 
not  know  me?  Speak  to  me,  if  you  have  strength 
to  utter ;  look  on  me,  if  you  can  lift  your  eyes, 
and  I  will  yet  give  you  the  last  comfort  of  know- 
ing, that  your  victim,  Thomas  Weevil,  survives 
the  blow  you  dealt  him. 

t  Good  Lord !  good  Lord !  murmured  the  expi- 
ring man  ;  Weevil  is  alive,  then  I  am  no  mur- 
derer :  I  know  you,  Mr  Henry  ;  you  are  a  good 
man ;  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  good  counsel, 
then  I  had  never  been  in  these  damn'd  fellows' 
hands :  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying ;  I  would  not 
fight  against  my  country ;  though  bad  enough 
in  all  reason,  I  was  not  such  a  shabby  rascal  as 
that  came  to,  so  a  scoundrel  thrust  his  sword 
into  my  back,  (the  devil  reward  him  for  it !)  and 
here  I've  lain  ever  since.— Henry  saw  the  ago- 
nies of  death  upon  him  ;  he  grew  oonvulsed  at 
times,  then  brought  out  a  few  words,  and  seem- 
ed struggling  to  reach  out  his  hand,  which  Hen- 
ry no  sooner  perceived,  than,  stooping  down,  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,— Farewell,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you  and  forgive  you ! 
This  was  understood  by  Bowsey,  who,  deeply 
groaning,  muttered  something,  of  which  Henry 
could  make  out  no  more  than,  Sleep,  sleep— they 
say  it  is  all  sleep. 

They  are  liars  and  blasphemers!  exclaimed 
Henry,  and  was  proceeding,  when  he  perceived 
the  senses  he  addressed  were  closed;  the  last 
breath  was  spent,  and  the  soul  had  taken  flight 
to  those  unknown  regions,  where  all  who  credit 
or  inculcate  these  impious  doctrines,  will  be 
destined  to  experience  a  terrible  confutation  of 
their  eternal  sleep. 


CHAP.  IV. 

First  Love  strikes  deep. 

When  Captain  Cary  had  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  his  prize,  (a  large  forty- 
gun  frigate,)  the  number  of  his  prisoners,  and 
various  other  circumstances,  which  made  a  se- 
paration unadvisable,  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  a  fair  wind,  and  his  proximity  to  the 
coast,  for  convoying  her  into  the  first  English 
port  he  could  make,  though  his  own  destination 
was  for  the  Tagus ;  he  therefore  made  known 
this  his  resolution  to  his  officers  in  each  ship, 
and  steered  for  the  Channel ;  the  wind  conti- 
nued to  serve,  and  he  pushed  into  Falmouth, 
as  the  first  port  that  was  favourable  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Here  Henry  landed  with  his  father,  who  still 
concealed  himself  under  the  name  of  Smith. 
The  ships  took  the  first  occasion  for  proceeding 
to  Plymouth,  where  they  could  receive  the  ne- 
cessary repair,  whilst  Henry  staid  with  his  two 
convalescents  at  Falmouth,  for  Tom  Weevil's 
wound  was  now,  by  Williams's  skill,  far  advan- 


ced towards  a  cure.   The  last  conversation  that 
Henry  held  with  Williams,  was  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  departure  of  the  ships,  when,  with 
some  difficulty,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
a  suitable  present  for  his  great  attention  to  his 
own  and  Weevil's  wounds :  Mr  Smith,  so  call- 
ed, had  rewarded  him  in  a  more  magnificent 
style,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  East.  In 
this  conversation,  Williams,  whose  modesty  had 
seldom  permitted  him  to  speak  of  himself  and 
his  own  adventures,  was  enticed  into  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  past  occurrences,  which  it 
imports  not  this  history  to  record  in  any  other 
period,  than  that  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
an  assistant  to  our  acquaintance  Zachary  Caw- 
dle,  at  Crowbery,  where  the  youthful  charms  of 
Susan  May,  then  in  the  first  blossom,  made  sad 
havoc  with  Williams's  susceptible  heart.  It 
did  not  appear,  even  from  his  own  modest  ac- 
count, that  Susan  was  altogether  inexorable,  for 
Williams  was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  and,  over  all,  one  of 
the  sweetest  tempers  man  ever  possessed ;  but 
there  were  rubs  innumerable,  which  fortune  per- 
versely threw  in  the  way  of  his  passion,  that 
Williams  had  not  skill  or  confidence  to  struggle 
with  :  the  chief  of  these  had  root  in  Jemima's 
jealousy  and  spite,  some  sprung  from  honest 
Zachary  himself,  who  thought  love  no  great  re- 
commendation in  a  compounder  of  medicines  ; 
and  others  were  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  col- 
lusion of  Blachford  with  Dame  Jemima,  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  damsel  having  set  fire  to  the 
bilious  particles  of  the  Justice's  blood  in  no  less 
degree  than  to  the  milky  ones  of  Williams.  To 
extricate  himself  from  this  dilemma  by  delibe- 
rate means,  required  more  nerves  than  Williams 
had  to  spare,  he  therefore  took  quicker  but  less 
regular  measures,  and  fairly  escaped  by  flight, 
taking  nothing  away  with  him  but  an  aching- 
heart,  and  defrauding  his  master  of  no  one  tit- 
tle of  his  right,  save  only  of  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing him  certain  running  arrears  of  wages,  which 
Williams  probably  had  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  demand. 

When  Williams  had  concluded  his  narrative, 
Henry  resolved  first  to  try  the  pulse  of  his  af- 
fection, before  he  threw  the  lure  of  Susan's  for- 
tune in  his  way,  and  this  he  rightly  conceived 
to  be  the  most  honourable  proceeding  to  both 
parties.  He  therefore  began  to  discourse  with 
him  in  such  a  way  as  might  best  discover  how 
far  Susan  still  kept  any  hold  upon  the  heart  of 
her  first  lover,  and  when  this  was  made  clear  to 
him,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  the  dark  transac- 
tion which  Blachford  had  been  concerned  in, 
and  the  consequences  it  had  produced.  Here 
Williams,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself, 
broke  out  into  violent  denunciations  against  her 
betrayer,  taking  Heaven  to  witness,  that  when- 
ever opportunity  should  serve,  he  would  have 
his  revenge  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done ; 
but  this  Henry  soon  put  a  stop  to,  by  informing 
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him  how  completely  the  offender  was  now  out  of 
his  reach.— It  is  an  exit  too  good  for  such  a  vil- 
lain, cried  Williams ;  he  should  have  died  by  the 
halter,  or,  if  the  law  could  not  have  reached  him, 
my  arm  should ;  hut  though  his  life  is  out  of 
my  reach,  his  memory  is  not,  and  I  will  vindi- 
cate the  innocent  against  the  guilty,  by  making 
public  the  truth,  and  sharing  my  last  shilling  m 
support  of  my  poor  girl,  wherever  she  can  be 
found,  and  to  whatever  situation  she  may  be 
reduced. 

That  is  a  resolution,  said  Henry,  every  way 
worthy  of  you,  and  bespeaks  a  generous  soul ; 
it  also  convinces  me  that  you  loved  her  honour- 
ably, and  esteemed  her  worthy  of  your  love. 

And  she  is  worthy  still,  rejoined  he.  Can  I 
love  her  less  because  she  has  suffered  wrong  and 
violence  from  the  blackest  wretch  that  ever 
breathed  ?  No,  I  should  be  base  as  he  is  if  I 
could  ;  but  I  am  impatient  to  know  what  has 
been  her  fate,  and  how  she  has  struggled  under 
misery  so  complicated.— This  drew  out  that  ac- 
count, which  no  relater  but  one  of  Henry's  de- 
licacy of  sentiment  would  have  reserved  for  the 
conclusion  of  his  story  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
well  believed  the  facts  now  recounted  were  not 
embellished  with  any  self-encomiums,  yet  the 
coldest  colour  he  could  give  to  truth  could  not 
prevent  his  hearer  from  receiving  it  with  trans- 
ports of  admiration  and  gratitude.— Oh  Hea- 
vens !  cried  Williams,  what  a  soul  is  yours  !  And 
have  you  risked  a  life  so  precious  in  a  voluntary 
combat  with  those  madmen  ?  God  be  praised, 
the  villains  have  not  drawn  one  drop  of  blood 
from  your  veins  !  Well  might  we  conquer,  who 
were  headed  by  an  angel. 

Stop,  cried  Henry ;  we  will  talk  common 
sense,  if  you  please,  and  treat  each  other  like 
rational  creatures.  I  have  been  telling  you  mere 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  you  seem  to  take  a  warm 
share  in  our  friend  Susan  s  interest,  so  far  my 
story  has  repaid  you  for  the  pains  it  gave  you  in 
some  parts,  by  the  pleasure  you  receive  in  the 
conclusion  of  it.  When  your  duty  permits,  and 
your  inclination  disposes  you,  to  make  a  trip  to 
Crowbery,  you  will  find  your  old  acquaintance 
respectably  established ;  and  if  you  see  her  with 
my  eyes,  and  judge  of  her  as  I  think  you  must, 
I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  no  one  charm 
of  person,  or  good  quality  of  heart,  impaired  by 
what  has  passed  since  you  lost  sight  of  her :  and 
now  a  thought  strikes  me,  Mr  Williams,  as  a 
hint  for  you  to  turn  in  your  mind,  which  is 
simply  this  ;  your  old  friend  Zachary  Cawdle  is 
now  from  home  upon  a  service,  which,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  will  set  him  free  from  busi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  should  this  be  the 
case,  and  if  you  prefer  a  stationary  employ  to  a 
roving  one  like  your  present,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble but  means  may  be  taken  for  settling  you  in 
his  business,  if  the  spot  is  agreeable  to  you,  and 
the  object  worth  your  thoughts. — To  this  Wil- 
liams answered,  that  the  situation  indeed  would, 


be  very  desirable ;  but  he  doubted  his  capacity 
of  obtaining  it,  for  he  had  no  money,  nor  was 
in  the  way  of  getting  any.— Then  I  perceive, 
quoth  Henry,  my  good  friend,  you  have  no  pre- 
sent thoughts  of  marrying.— Williams  blushed 
and  was  silent.  Henry  smiled,  and  shaking  him 
by  the  hand,  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  probable  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  Zachary  before  long, 
and  that  he  would  find  means  to  inform  him  oi 
the  result  of  their  conversation. 


CHAP.  V. 

Our  Hero  quits  the  Sea, 

The  next  day  Captain  Gary  took  his  depar- 
ture for  Plymouth,  carrying  his  prize  with  him* 
Some  time  would  be  necessary  for  repairing  the 
damages  his  frigate  had  received  in  the  action, 
and  this  determined  Henry  to  stay  at  Falmouth, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  attending  upon  his 
father,  but  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  tidings 
of  Lady  Crowbery,  whose  arrival  might  now 
be  looked  for  from  day  to  day.    Mr  Smith  had 
taken  lodgings  in  a  private  house,  and  was  re- 
covering his  strength  apace :  to  him  Henry  re- 
paired, after  his  conversation  with  Williams 
above  related,  and  found  a  chaise  waiting  at  his 
door  for  a  morning  airing.  His  tender  attentions 
had  so  won  the  heart  of  his  unconscious  father, 
that  he  seemed  to  live  only  in  his  company  ; 
and,  as  this  airing  was  a  first  effort,  Henry  of- 
fered to  attend  upon  him  in  the  carriage,  which 
was  most  thankfully  accepted.  The  driver  was 
directed  to  choose  the  smoothest  road,  and  go 
gently  along ;  the  sick  man's  spirits  were  revived 
by  the  air  and  motion,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  found  strength  to  converse  more  at 
large,  than  as  yet  he  had  been  able  to  do.— Your 
goodness  to  me,  dear  sir,  said  he,  has  been  such 
as  I  can  never  find  words  to  express  my  sense 
of :  I  have  hitherto  been  silent,  not  through  want 
of  gratitude,  but  want  of  powers  togiveutterance 
to  it ;  yet  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  some 
things  to  explain,  and  others  to  apologize  for. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  tell  you,  that  m  ah 
our  casual  rencounters,  since  the  first  time  we 
met,  when  I  pretended  to  have  picked  up  a  ring 
of  Lady  Crowbery 's,  I  have  been  imposing  my- 
self upon  you  under  a  feigned  name  and  charac- 
ter :  I  am  the  third  son  now  living  of  the  Lord 
Pendennis,  my  name  Henry  Delapoer.  A  very 
early  attachment  to  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  be- 
ing most  unfortunately  traversed  by  her  father, 
decided  my  fate,  and  hurried  me  to  the  East  In- 
dies, with  a  broken  heart,  upon  a  desperate  ad- 
venture. It  was  the  will  of  Providence  I  should 
survive  my  loss  of  happiness,  by  turning  aside 
from  me  in  various  ways,  almost  miraculous, 
that  death  which  I  presumptuously  courted.  As 
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my  heart  never  varied  from  its  first  affection,  I 
never  have  had  a  thought  of  marrying ;  and 
though  I  have  been  little  studious  of  accumula- 
ting money,  yet  circumstances,  unsought  for  on 
my  part,  have  thrown  a  fortune  upon  me,  which, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  many,  is  an  af- 
fluent one,  and,  which  is  better,  fairly  earned, 
without  cruelty  or  extortion.   Having  now  dis- 
closed to  you  who  I  am,  I  shall  next  inform  you 
of  my  purpose  in  setting  out  for  Lisbon,  in 
which  undertaking,  I  suspect,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  both  the  same  object,  namely,  that 
of  tendering  our  last  melancholy  offices  to  the 
much  injured  lady  of  that  execrable  tyrant  Crow- 
bery.   Of  your  motives,  my  dear  sir,  I  know  no 
more  than  common  report  has  given  out,  and 
they  do  credit  to  your  gratitude,  for  I  have  heard 
she  has  been  a  beneficent  and  kind  friend  to 
you,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  she  has  acted  on  the 
purest  principles  :  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  I 
am  so  affected  by  her  situation,  and  enraged 
against  her  oppressor,  a  single  word  will  explain, 
when  I  tell  you  she  was  all  but  my  wedded 
wife,  when  her  inexorable  father  overtook  us,  in 
the  last  stage  of  our  progress  towards  Gretna 
Green,  and  obstinately  severed  that  knot  which 
a  very  few  hours  would  have  made  indissoluble. 
Merciful  Heaven!  what  a  heart-rending  mo- 
ment was  that,  which  tore  me  from  the  arms  of 
my  Cecilia  !  Oh,  sir,  it  was  attended  with  such 
aggravating  horrors  !  Figure  to  yourself  the  cir- 
cumstance most  killing  to  the  heart  of  honour, 
and  that  case  was  ours.  What  might  have  been 
the  result  of  it  I  can  well  conceive  ;  what  it  was, 
Heaven  only  knows  ;  for  I  wras  hurried  out  of 
England,  and  remained  in  ignorance  of  her  fate ; 
and  now  I  find  her  wedded  to  a  brute,  child- 
less, unhappy,  and,  alas  !  far  gone  in  a  decay.  If 
Providence  shall  graciously  permit  her  to  survive 
her  voyage,  Lisbon  gives  me  one  last  chance  of 
meeting  her  on  this  side  Heaven ;  if  not,  the 
short  remnant  of  days  that  may  be  left  to  me 
shall  be  spent  in  bewailing  her  loss,  and,  if  op- 
portunity can  be  found,  in  avenging  her  wrongs. 

Here  the  father  ceased,  exhausted  not  less  by 
the  agitation  of  his  mind,  than  by  the  exertion 
of  his  discourse ;  a  short  silence  took  place,  which 
Henry  was  too  considerate  of  his  repose  to  in- 
terrupt j  at  length,  perceiving  that  he  expected 
a  reply,  he  spoke  as  follows : — I  am  greatly  ho- 
noured by  the  confidence  you  repose  in  me,  and 
it  gives  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
my  small  services  have  been  useful  to  you  in 
any  degree :  I  was  certainly  well  prepared  for 
the  discovery  you  have  been  pleased  to  make, 
for  it  has  long  been  out  of  doubt  with  me,  that 
your  first  assumed  condition  was  not  a  real  one  ; 
the  manners,  character,  and  deportment  of  a 
man  of  birth  and  education  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
guised, and  yours  least  of  all.  I  am  not  totally 
uninformed  of  Lady  Crowbery's  early  attach- 
ment to  the  Honourable  Captain  Delapoer ;  my 
life,  from  infancy,  to  a  period  not  long  passed, 


having  been  spent  under  the  care  and  tuition  of 
a  most  intimate  friend  of  hers,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Ratcliffe,  lately  deceased.  By  that  excellent  man 
I  was  received  as  a  deserted  nameless  infant, 
deposited  at  his  door,  and  recommended  to  his 
benevolent  protection  by  my  mysterious  mother. 
Through  some  secret  channel,  unknown  to  me, 
the  charges  of  my  maintenance  were  supplied  ; 
when,  at  his  death,  they  stopped  at  once,  and  I 
was  thrown  friendless  and  helpless  on  the  world 
at  large.  Misfortunes,  which  at  some  other  time 
I  will  detail  to  you,  fell  upon  me;  pressing  me 
down  to  the  extremity  of  human  misery  and 
distress  ;  in  this  state  the  charity  of  Lady  Crow- 
bery  found  me ;  her  bounty  to  me  drew  the  ma- 
lice of  her  tyrant  into  open  acts  of  oppression, 
loading  her  with  calumny  most  gross  and  inju- 
rious, and  racking  her  too  sensitive  feelings,  till 
her  tender  frame  gave  way,  and  sunk  under  the 
attack  ;  it  is  to  me,  therefore,  belongs  the  pu- 
nishment of  that  monster,  for  it  is  I  who  have 
been  made  the  plea  and  apology  for  his  abomi- 
nable cruelty.  Her  death,  which  Heaven  avert, 
would  set  my  hands  at  liberty  ;  and,  as  I  have 
an  auspicious  impression  on  my  mind,  that  time 
will  shortly  reveal  the  present  mystery  of  my 
birth,  I  may  then  be  in  possession  of  a  name 
cowardice  cannot  shrink  from ;  and  when  his 
pride  can  no  longer  shelter  itself  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  my  person,  his  cunning  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  evade  the  terror  of  my  appeal.  Here, 
then,  you  see  the  motives  of  my  journey  to  Lis- 
bon, and  rightly  suggest  that  they  are  in  some 
respects  congenial  with  your  own.  Undiminish- 
ed affection  on  your  part,  and  ardent  gratitude 
on  mine,  attract  us  to  the  same  point;  and  this 
being  the  case,  I  should  humbly  conceive  it  will 
be  our  mutual  wish  to  wait  her  arrival  in  this 
port,  and,  if  she  has  no  objection,  to  embark 
with  her  in  the  same  packet,  if  your  health  serves 
for  the  undertaking. 

You  speak  my  wishes  correctly,  replied  the 
father  ;  and  as  for  my  health,  it  is  so  secondary 
an  object,  compared  to  hers,  that  I  do  not  suffer 
it  to  occupy  a  single  thought. 

As  these  words  were  uttering,  a  chaise  came 
in  sight,  followed  by  another,  and  by  two  ser- 
vants on  horseback.  Henry  started  at  the  sight, 
and  exclaimed,  My  God  !  here  is  the  very  lady 
herself. — Then  calling  to  the  postilion  to  stop, 
he  hastily  opened  the  door  of  the  chaise,  and 
leaping  out,  planted  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  approach- 
ing carriages  to  take. 

Henry,  though  greatly  agitated,  was  not  want- 
ing in  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  be  cautious 
in  his  mode  of  stopping  Lady  Crowbery's  car- 
riage, which  he  did  as  gently  and  as  silently  as 
he  could  contrive.  When  he  presented  himself 
at  the  window,  the  exhausted  traveller  had  raised 
herself  up  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  stop, 
when  immediately  as  her  eyes  lighted  on  the 
face  of  her  son,  the  blood  rushed  into  her  faded 
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cheeks,  and  she  exclaimed,  My  Henry !  my  Hen- 
ry !  is  it  possible  ?  and  was  proceeding,  when, 
to  save  her  from  unseasonable  exertions,  he  told 
his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  omitting 
for  the  present  the  circumstance  of  his  meeting 
with  his  father,  who  remained  in  his  chaise, 
drawn  out  of  the  road  at  some  distance. 

He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  her 
quiet  apartments  in  a  private  house,  and  having 
directed  her  drivers  to  follow  his  chaise,  he  left 
her,  and  returned  to  his  father,  whom  he  found 
in  great  agitation  of  spirits.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween them  tbat  Henry  should  prepare  Lady 
Crowbery,  before  Mr  Delapoer  attempted  to  see 
her ;  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  entered 
the  town  he  quitted  the  chaise,  and  conducted 
Lady  Crowbery's  people  to  the  door  of  the  house 
he  had  taken  for  her. 

Here  she  alighted,  and  between  Henry  and 
Doctor  Cawdle  was  conducted  to  her  apartment, 
which,  presenting  her  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea,  and  being,  both  in  point  of  aspect  and  inte- 
rior accommodations,  much  to  her  liking,  seem- 
ed to  have  the  effect  of  reviving  her  spirits,  ex- 
hilarated no  doubt  by  the  sight,  above  all  others, 
of  her  beloved  Henry. 

Honest  Zachary,  little  less  delighted  than  his 
patient  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  now  let  out 
the  circumstance,  hitherto  suppressed  by  Henry, 
of  the  action  Cary  had  had,  which  he  had  pick- 
ed up  by  report  upon  the  road,  but  prudently 
forbore  to  speak  of.  This  forced  our  hero  upon 
a  narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  in  which  he  took 
not  the  glory  to  himself  that  was  due,  but,  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  a  very  correct  relater  of 
facts.  Zachary  now  began  his  journal,  and  tra- 
velled very  circumstantially  fiom  London  to  Fal- 
mouth, commenting  upon  his  own  sagacious  pro- 
ceedings by  the  way,  to  which  he  very  justly 
ascribed  the  success  that  had  hitherto  crowned 
his  operations ;  and  certain  it  was,  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  lady  did  not  appear  to  Hen- 
ry's observation,  to  have  suffered  much,  if  any, 
diminution  by  the  journey.    A  restorative  was 
now  administered,  on  which  Zachary  descanted 
with  much  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nounced, that  a  repose  of  some  days  would  be 
indispensable  for  her  ladyship's  safety,  before 
she  embarked  on  board  the  packet.  A  fresh  sup- 
ply of  certain  drugs  being  wanted,  he  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  a  proper  shop,  from  whence 
to  replenish  his  stock.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
the  mother  being  left  with  her  son,  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  gave  full  vent  to  those 
exquisite  sensations  which  nature  and  affection, 
hitherto  repressed,  had  implanted  in  her  soul. 
Moments  so  free  and  mutually  delicious  they 
had  never  yet  enjoyed;  they  exchanged  em- 
braces and  mingled  tears,  till  Henry,  recollect- 
ing that  even  joy  may  be  too  violent,  gently  ex- 
tricated himself  from  her  embrace,  rose  from  her 
feet,  where  he  was  kneeling,  and  having  seated 


himself  at.  her  side,  clasping  one  of  her  hands  in 
his,  she  began  a  conversation,  which  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Friends  long  divided  meet  at  last. 

I  have  received  a  letter,  said  the  Lady  Crow- 
bery, from  my  uncle  Manstock,  which  occasion- 
ed me  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  London  than  I 
should  else  have  made ;  it  obliged  me  to  send 
down  my  lawyer,  to  receive  from  his  hands  the 
packet  containing  my  will  and  .  other  papers, 
which  I  had  deposited  with  him.  What  parti- 
cular reasons  he  had  for  declining  a  trust,  that 
he  had  willingly  accepted,  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture only ;  but  I  suppose  they  proceed  from  some 
suspicion  entertained  of  your  attachment  to  Isa- 
bella, and  hers  to  you,  for  which  he  is  probably 
indebted  to  the  kind  suggestions  of  his  friend 
Mr  Claypole,  from  whose  resentment,  upon  be- 
ing refused  the  living  of  our  lamented  Ratcliffe, 
I  have  everything  malicious  to  expect.  If,  then, 
my  uncle  will  surrender  up  his  understanding 
to  that  unworthy  guide,  can  I  help  it  ?  I  have 
appointed  ray  executor,  and  shall  put  into  your 
hands  a  copy  of  my  will,  with  full  directions 
where  to  apply  for  the  original,  which  I  have 

lodged  with  Mr  G  ,  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  man  in 

whose  integrity  the  most  sacred  trust  may  be 
reposed.  But  how  far  this  change  of  opinion 
in  Sir  Roger  Manstock  may  affect  his  amiable 
daughter  is  a  question  of  very  serious  concern ; 
for,  if  I  understand  his  letter  rightly,  you  are 
put  under  absolute  proscription  ;  nor  do  I  ex- 
pect she  will  be  allowed  to  correspond,  with  me, 
unless  my  letters  are  submitted  to  inspection 
before  they  reach  her  hands ;  and  as  for  her  wri- 
ting to  me,  I  do  not  suppose  she  will  be  suffer- 
ed to  do  it  on  any  account.  You  see,  therefore, 
in  what  light  you  stand  ;  and,  according  to  your 
own  feelings,  must  either  prepare  yourself  for 
mortification  and  disappointment,  if  you  persist 
in  thinking  of  her ;  or,  if  you  can  let  your  judg- 
ment overrule  your  passion,  you  will  divert  your 
thoughts  from  a  pursuit  that  now  seems  hope- 
less ;  for  to  attempt  at  detaching  Isabella  from 
the  strict  observance  of  her  father's  commands, 
is  an  undertaking  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be 
dishonourable. 

That  is  an  attempt,  replied  Henry,  I  shall 
never  make ;  for  that  would  be  to  ruin  myself 
both  in  her  esteem  and  my  own.  Interdicted  by 
her  father,  I  am  excluded  from  all  hope ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  know  that 
time  can  work  no  change  in  its  affections  ;  and 
if  I  am  totally  to  despair  of  Isabella,  so  long  as 
it  shall  please  Heaven  to  impose  upon  a  wretch- 
ed creature  life  bereft  of  all  happiness,  so  long 
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i  shall,  with  all  the  resignation  that  becomes 
me,  endure  the  dispensation ;  for  it  is  not  my 
nature  to  rebel  against  my  Creator. 

I  perceive,  said  the  mother,  that  your  love, 
my  dear  Henry,  lies  deep,  and  is  immovable  ; 
hasty  passions  waste  themselves  in  vehement  as- 
severations ;  the  flame  bums  out,  and  there's  an 
end  to  them :  but  yours  is  fixed,  deliberate  ap- 
probation, therefore  I  shall  not  argue  against  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  be- 
fore I  parted  from  Isabella,  I  confided  to  her  the 
secret  of  your  birth :  I  owned  myself  your  mo- 
ther, and  disclosed  t<*  her  the  whole  purport  of 
those  papers,  which  I  deposited  with  her  father, 
to  be  opened  only  on  the  event  of  my  decease. 
She  knows  you,  therefore,  for  the  son  of  Dela- 
poer,  the  heir  of  my  estate,  and,  perhaps,  of  his 
fortune,  if  he  has  returned,  as  I  am  informed, 
without  connexions,  and  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. In  her  heart,  therefore,  I  should  flat- 
ter myself  you  will  keep  your  place,  unless  my 
uncle  should  extort  from  her  any  promise  to 
your  absolute  exclusion.  In  the  meantime,  I 
could  wish,  before  I  die,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
an  interview  with  your  father,  who  is  uncon- 
scious of  your  existence,  and  which  might  have 
taken  place  but  for  the  provoking  oversight  of 
honest  Cawdle,  who  forgot  to  give  you  my  note 
with  the  ring.  Whilst  I  was  in  London,  I  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made  after  Delapoer :  I  was  in- 
formed he  remained  unmarried,  had  preserved 
an  excellent  character,  and  brought  home  a  re- 
spectable fortune,  very  honourably  acquired ;  he 
was  not  in  town,  nor  was  it  exactly  known  where 
he  was  gone,  for  he  had  neither  house  nor  ser- 
vants in  London,  and  the  report  was,  that  he 
was  going  out  of  England,  for  the  winter,  to  a 
warmer  climate.  It  occurs  to  me,  therefore,  that 
if  he  has  heard  of  my  being  ordered  to  Lisbon, 
he  may  possibly  make  that  his  point. 

And  should  you  be  well  pleased  if  it  was  so  ? 
demanded  Henry. 

I  confess  to  you,  I  should  not  be  sorry,  replied 
the  lady,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

Then  I  may  venture  to  inform  you,  said 
Henry,  that  he  was  with  me  in  the  chaise  when 
I  met  you  on  the  road. 

At  these  words  the  blood  rushed  into  the 
cheeks  of  the  feeble  invalid,  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy,  and  she  exclaimed  with  unusual  en- 
ergy, How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  What  an  unexpected  blessing,  that  I  am 
now  permitted  to  be  a  happy  instrument  of  a 
discovery  like  this  !  Let  me  see  him  without 
loss  of  time ;  let  me  not  postpone,  even  for  an 
hour,  a  duty  so  important,  an  opportunity  so 
graciously  offered.  I  take  for  granted,  you  have 
not  declared  yourself  to  him  ? — He  assured  her 
he  had  not. — Then  run  for  him,  she  cried ; 
bring  him  to  me  this  instant ;  nature  struggles 
at  my  heart,  and  will  not  be  restrained. 

Henry  was  gone  whilst  the  words  were  on 
her  lips :  she  immediately  gave  orders  to  ber 


servants  to  prevent  interruption,  and  then  be- 
gan to  collect  her  thoughts  for  the  awful  inter- 
view. Whilst  she  reflected  on  the  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  events  that  had  brought 
about  this  unexpected  meeting,  it  inspired  her 
to  hope,  that  Heaven  had  sealed  her  pardon  for 
the  past  offences  of  her  youth,  and  brought  her 
sufferings  to  a  period.  When  she  endeavoured 
to  put  her  thoughts  into  some  form  of  words, 
and  prepare  for  the  discovery  she  had  to  make, 
she  found  herself  incapable  of  arranging  her 
ideas,  and  gave  up  the  attempt. — It  is  in  vain, 
she  cried,  to  meditate  on  what  I  am  to  say ;  I 
must  leave  it  to  nature  and  the  impulse  of  the 
moment. — And  now  the  voice  of  Henry  in  the 
house  warned  her  of  his  approach,  and  soon 
she  heard  the  steps  of  two  men  upon  the  stairs ; 
when  the  door  being  opened,  presented  to  her 
view  the  sickly  and  emaciated  form  of  Delapoer, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  conductor,  trembling 
as  he  advanced  towards  her,  and  panting  for 
breath  through  faintness  and  agitation.  Henry 
instantly  retired  :  not  a  word  was  uttered  by 
either  of  the  parties ;  she  made  an  effort  to  raise 
herself  from  her  seat,  but  sunk  back,  and,  put- 
ting her  hands  before  her  face,  burst  into  tears. 
There  was  a  chair  beside  her,  in  which  Dela- 
poer sat  down. — How  shall  I  express  my  thanks 
to  you,  he  said,  after  a  short  pause,  for  this  in- 
dulgence? Providence  seems  to  have  brought 
us  together,  by  the  most  extraordinary  means, 
in  the  last  scene  of  our  life's  sad  tragedy,  that 
we  may  once  more  exchange  a  parting  look  upon 
the  ruins  of  time  before  we  separate  to  our  un- 
changeable destinations.  Your  lot,  my  ever- 
beloved  lady,  I  am  persuaded  will  be  blest ;  you 
have  laboured  much,  and  will  reap  abundantly. 
I  snatched  a  sight  of  you  at  Crowbery  ;  it  was 
too  much  for  an  exhausted  frame ;  I  have  been 
sinking  ever  since;  for  I  heard  you  was  un- 
happy, and  my  heart  rose  against  your  tyrant, 
though  discretion  stopped  my  hand.  I  passed 
several  days  about  the  purlieus  of  your  castle, 
disguising  both  my  name  and  habit,  lest  I  might 
awaken  the  suspicion  of  your  gaoler :  I  met  that 
excellent  young  man,  who  accompanied  me 
hither,  and  sent  you  a  pledge  by  his  hands, 
which  I  thought  you  would  understand  as  a  to- 
ken I  was  yet  alive.  Ever  since  the  inexorable 
decree  that  tore  us  from  each  other,  I  have  been 
struggling  with  my  hard  fortune,  in  the  hope  of 
earning,  by  my  sword  and  services,  a  compe- 
tency to  enable  me  to  return  an  independent 
man ;  but  alas  !  a  variety  of  crosses  and  misfor- 
tunes bore  so  strong  upon  me  for  a  course  of 
eighteen  years,  that,  until  the  last  few  months 
of  my  abode  in  India,  I  was  toiling  against  the 
stream  of  adversity ;  at  length  one  lucky  expe- 
dition, of  which  I  had  the  conduct,  presented  to 
me  the  alternative  of  enormous  plunder  with  a 
guilty  conscience,  or  moderate  earnings  with  a 
clear  one ;  I  chose  the  latter,  and  am  now  re- 
turned, affluent  in  circumstances,  and,  I  thank 
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God,  irreproachable  in  character.  Never,  du- 
ring this  tedious  period,  did  the  eye  of  beauty, 
Indian  or  English,  draw  aside  one  thought,  one 
wish,  one,  even  the  slightest,  regard,  from  the 
centre  where  first  love,  and  the  memory  of  my 
ever-adored  Cecilia,  had  fixed  it  for  life.  The 
vow  that  I  had  made,  so  sealed,  so  sanctified,  so 
rivetted  into  the  very  heart  of  honour,  was  to 
me  a  marriage  vow — But,  I  perceive,  I  give  you 
pain ;  let  me  not  do  that ;  my  expressions, 
though  strong,  were  only  binding  on  myself ; 
you  was  not  free ;  you  had  a  father,  whom  you 
was  forced  to  obey,  and  I  implore  you  to  be- 
lieve they  were  not  pointed  against  your  pro- 
ceeding ;  I  can  well  suppose  your  marriage  with 
a  wretch  like  Crowbery  was  a  compulsory  one. 

It  was  indeed,  replied  she,  raising  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time,  and  turning  them  upon  him 
in  the  most  affecting  manner ;  it  was  imposed 
upon  me,  not  only  as  a  command,  which  I  could 
not  disobey,  but  as  an  atonement  for  an  offence, 
which  I  could  no  otherwise  expiate. 

Gracious  Heaven  !  he  exclaimed ;  and  was 
my  unhappy  Cecilia  made  to  atone  for  an  offence, 
for  which  I,  vile  betrayer  as  I  was,  am  alone 
responsible  ?  It  is  I,  then,  who  am  the  source 
of  all  your  sorrows  ;  I,  to  whose  unceasing  so- 
licitations your  kind  heart  at  last  reluctantly 
gave  way  ;  I  have  been  the  hateful  cause  of  all 
your  sufferings,  like  the  deceiver  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, the  father  of  all  evil. 

Not  so,  rejoined  she,  hastily ;  say,  rather, 
you  have  been  the  father  of  my  only  blessing. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  impatience  and  surprise.  Speak  to  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  without  reserve ;  lead  me  the  straight  t- 
est  way  to  truth,  for  you  have  stirred  a  thought 
within  my  heart  that  will  not  bear  evasion  or 
delay.    Am  I  a  father?  answer  me. 

You  are,  you  are  a  father,  she  replied,  and 
Henry  is  your  son. 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  Delapoer's  senses 
seemed  lost  in  astonishment ;  he  smote  his  hands 
together  in  a  transport  of  joy,  gazed  upon  her 
eagerly  for  a  while,  then  cast  his  eyes  to  Heaven ; 
his  lips  moved,  but  no  voice  was  heard ;  then 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  seemed 
lost  in  meditation,  till,  roused  to  sudden  recol- 
lection, he  adjured  her,  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  she  had 
told  him  by  an  appeal  to  Heaven. — I  take  Hea- 
ven to  witness,  she  replied,  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said  ;  conscious  as  I  am  that  the 
Judge  is  at  the  door,  in  whose  presence  I  must 
soon  appear,  I  repeat  to  you,  at  the  peril  of  my 
soul,  were  I  capable  of  deceit,  that  Henry  is 
your  son  and  mine. 

I  am  satisfied,  cried  Delapoer  ;  and,  dropping 
on  his  knees,  broke  forth  into  prayers  and  praises 
to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events.  She  then 
imparted  to  him  the  purport  of  her  will,  and 
briefly  related  what  had  passed  between  her 
uncle  and  herself  since  her  departure  from  Man- 
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stock.  When  he  found  she  had  confided  the 
secret  to  no  one  but  Isabella,  except  Henry  him- 
self and  Zachary,  who  was  professionally  made 
privy  to  it,  he  paused  for  some  time,  and  then 
demanded,  why  he  alone  might  not  stand  forth 
to  the  world  as  the  father  of  Henry,  without 
committing  her  name  in  any  future  time. — Let 
it  remain  a  mystery,  he  said,  or,  at  most,  a  sur- 
mise. Why  should  we  give  that  triumph  to  the 
malice  of  Lord  Crowbery  ?  why  should  we  put 
to  shame  the  family  pride  of  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock  ?  I  have  fortune  enough  to  bestow  upon 
my  son  ;  and  the  first  lawyer  that  is  capable  of 
drawing  a  deed  of  gift  shall  secure  the  reversion 
of  my  whole  property  to  him.  As  for  your  pa- 
ternal estate,  bequeath  it  in  its  natural  course, 
so  that  no  suspicion  rest  upon  your  memory. 

Your  suggestion,  said  the  lady,  is  truly  gene- 
rous ;  but  it  is  far  too  important  to  be  adopted 
without  due  reflection :  my  uncle  Manstock  has 
but  one  child,  and  she  a  daughter ;  she  is  al- 
ready superabundantly  endowed ;  and  to  ac- 
cumulate estates  upon  the  heiress  of  that  wealthy 
house,  is  mere  supererogation ;  unless  our  Henry, 
who  is  master  of  her  affections,  was  as  much  in 
favour  with  the  father. 

Cannot  it  be  left  conditionally,  upon  her 
marrying  Henry  ?  said  Delapoer. 

Lady  Crowbery  shook  her  head,  and  remark- 
ed, that  this  would  little  differ,  in  appearance  to 
the  world,  from  an  absolute  bequest  to  him. — 
Yet  if  I  could  depend,  added  she,  upon  her  at- 
tachment to  Henry,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  up- 
on her  father's  consent,  all  might  be  well ;  and 
my  son,  through  her  medium,  would  still  be  my 
heir  :  but  there  is  little  reliance  on  my  uncle, 
whilst  he  is  under  influence  hostile  to  my  wishes. 

Did  you  not  say,  he  rejoined,  that  Miss  Man- 
stock  was  privy  to  the  secret  of  our  Henry's 
birth  ?  If  so,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  you  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  her  honour ;  you  also  believe 
she  is  attached  to  him,  else  you  would  not  have 
trusted  her  with  an  unnecessary  secret :  how 
then  can  this  young  lady,  knowing  Henry  to  be 
your  son,  act  otherwise  by  your  estate  than  either 
share  it  with  him  as  his  wife,  or  restore  it  to 
him  as  your  heir  ? 

There  is  much  argument,  she  replied,  in  what 
you  say  ;  and,  I  believe,  more  true  honour  does 
not  exist  in  human  heart,  than  in  my  cousin 
Isabella's  ;  but,  after  all,  we  must  talk  with 
Henry. 

This  was  the  most  immediate  wish  of  Dela- 
poer's heart,  who  was  longing  to  embrace  a  son 
justly  so  dear  to  him  ; — and  now  he  recited  to 
Lady  Crowbery  the  whole  narrative  of  the  ac- 
tion, dwelling  with  rapture  upon  the  bravery 
and  humanity  of  our  hero  :  the  sensations  it 
produced  in  a  mother's  heart  need  not  be  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  well  they  need  not,  for  I  should 
doubt  if  they  can. 

In  short,  we  hold  our  readers  in  too  much  re- 
spect to  sicken  them  with  our  descriptive  powers, 
2  Y 
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convinced  that  there  is  no  incident  arising  from 
this  history,  or  any  other  of  the  kind,  which 
may  not  he  referred  to  their  feelings  in  natural 
language,  without  those  tedious  circumlocutory 
embellishments,  which  only  serve  to  load  the 
page.  I  trust  they  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  my  females,  if  they  are  not  drowned  in  floods 
of  tears  upon  every  occasion,  or  fall  into  faint- 
ing fits  with  excess  of  sensibility  ;  for  to  such  as 
are  pleased  with  these  tricks  we  do  not  write, 
contented  to  devote  our  labours  to  the  friends  of 
nature,  and  to  them  alone. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Our  Hero  is  restored  to  both  his  Parents. 

Our  readers  need  not  he  reminded,  that  the 
hero  of  this  history  knew  Delapoer  to  be  his  fa- 
ther before  he  was  called  to  a  conference  upon 
the  proposal  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  meeting  took  place  in  Lady  Crowbery's 
presence ;  and  the  nameless  foundling,  whom  ad- 
versity had  so  lately  crushed,  now  heard  himself 
acknowledged,  and  felt  the  animating  pressure 
of  a  parental  embrace,  by  turns  bestowed  upon 
him,  with  praises,  prayers,  and  blessings,  super- 
added in  abundance. 

Son,  cried  Lady  Crowbery,  it  has  now  plea- 
sed Heaven  to  let  me  see  this  hour,  which  closes 
every  wish  that  my  fond  heart  conceived,  and 
blesses  me  beyond  what  I  have  ever  merited,  or 
can  compute.  I  have  lived  to  place  you  in  the 
protection  of  a  father ;  I  have  survived  to  be- 
hold you  clasped  in  his  embrace  ;  and  what  can 
I  say — but  that  the  transport  is  unutterable  ! 
A  term  of  life  beyond  what  may  suffice  to  exe- 
cute the  few  maternal  ties  that  are  yet  unfinish- 
ed, is  what  I  dare  not — what  I  do  not  pray  for. 
Let  us  not  therefore  loiter,  for  the  time  is  short ; 
let  us  work  while  it  is  day,  for  darkness  and 
death  are  at  hand.  There -is  a  business  to  be 
done,  upon  which  I  must  consult  you.  My  pa- 
ternal estate  is,  as  you  know,  in  my  disposal ;  it 
is  yours :  on  whom  but  on  my  son  can  I  bestow 
it? 

Not  so,  replied  Henry  ;  bestowing  it  on  me, 
you  avow  me  as  your  son,  and  bequeath  your 
name  to  detraction  and  disgrace.  Suppose  (which 
Heaven  forbid  !)  Lord  Crowbery  survives  you, 
what  will  he  say  ?  outrageous  insult  to  your  me- 
mory will  ensue :  this  may  be  repelled,  you'll 
say  j  but  what  can  be  opposed  to  Sir  Roger 
Manstock's  discontent  ?  If  he  will  not  suffer 
you  to  leave  a  paper  in  his  hands,  upon  the  sus- 
picion only  of  my  name  being  found  in  it,  how 
will  he  resent  a  will,  that  is  to  make  me  the  heir 
of  your  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  family  ? 

And  if  Isabella  inherits  it,  said  the  mother, 
what  then  ? 


Then  she  who  best  deserves  it,  has  it,  replied 
Henry  ;  and  as  no  earthly  blessing  can  accrue 
to  me,  but  what  originates  with  her,  you  put  my 
fate  into  her  hands,  who  is  the  mistress  of  it, 
whether  you  so  consider  her,  or  not.  To  her  I 
am  known  ;  by  her  alone  I  can  be  made  happy  ; 
if  I  have  any  interest  dear  to  me  upon  earth,  it 
is  to  recommend  myself  to  her  thoughts  ;  and, 
therefore,  what  can  best  do  that,  is  best  for  my 
interest:  let  the  lovely  Isabella  then  possess 
what  she  is  entitled  to,  of  which,  if  any  share 
devolves  to  me,  let  her  bestow  it  with  herself : 
I  cannot  be  too  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  with  Isa- 
bella to  partake  of  them  ;  without  her,  I  shall 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune  ;  nothing  can 
lessen  or  augment  my  wretchedness. 

Oh,  my  dear  son,  cried  Delapoer,  how  per- 
fectly you  speak  my  sentiments  !  I  adopt  your 
reasoning ;  nay,  rather,  I  anticipated  it ;  for  it  is 
exactly  what  I  recommended  to  your  beloved 
mother.  I  have  enough,  and  all  I  have  is  yours. 

The  business  was  no  farther  pressed,  for  the 
conference  had  been  long,  and  Lady  Crowbery 
seemed  exhausted :  she  was  silent,  but  it  was  a 
silence  that  betokened  acquiescence.  As  the 
business  could  not  be  done  to  her  satisfaction 
without  the  presence  of  her  confidential  lawyer, 

Mr  G  ,  who  was  in  possession  of  papers, 

which,  according  to  this  plan,  it  behoved  her  to 
cancel,  she  determined  to  write  to  him  by  ex- 
press, and  request  him  to  come  down  to  her,  if 
his  business  admitted  of  it,  in  person,  else  to 
dispatch  some  trusty  and  sufficient  proxy,  who 
might  act  in  his  place.  The  intermediate  time 
was  not  longer  than  seemed  requisite  for  her 
case,  which  now  became  more  and  more  doubt- 
ful ;  for  Zachary,  who  began  to  assume  a  very 
pensive  aspect,  had  taken  a  medical  assessor  into 
council,  and  both  joined  in  pronouncing,  that 
unless  some  favourable  and  speedy  change  took 
place,  the  project  of  embarking  her  for  Lisbon 
must  be  abandoned.  Delapoer  and  Henry  saw 
these  inauspicious  symptoms  in  the  same  melan- 
choly light,  and  drew  the  most  desponding  con- 
clusions from  them.    One  evening,  when  they 

were  in  anxious  expectation  of  Mr  '  G  , 

Henry,  perceiving  that  his  mother  would  be  glad 
to  dispense  with  Zachary's  attendance,  drew  him 
aside,  and,  walking  down  to  the  beach,  began 
to  question  him  about  his  patient,  expressing 
himself  as  without  hope  of  her  recovery,  and 
under  momentary  terrors  of  her  immediate  dis- 
solution. To  this  Zachary  replied,  that  although 
he  saw  that  sad  event  in  approach,  and,  in  his 
own  judgment,  regarded  it  as  inevitable,  yet  he 
conjectured  that  she  would  have  a  gradual  and 
lingering  dismission  out  of  life,  without  pain  or 
loss  of  senses  ;  and  that  no  rapid  or  immediate 
dissolution  was  to  be  apprehended.— I  hope, 
therefore,  added  he,  our  dear  lady  will  yet  find 
time  and  capacity  to  settle  her  affairs  to  your 
satisfaction  and  advantage,  and  put  you  in  a  si- 
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tuation  to  propose  for  the  loveliest  girl  in  Eng- 
land, to  whom,  I  perceive,  you  are  very  serious- 
ly attached. — No  answer  being  returned  to  this, 
he  proceeded. — For  my  own  part,  I  am  persua- 
ded there  is  no  love  lost  between  you,  as  the 
saying  is  ;  and  if  you  have  left  your  heart  with 
Miss  Manstock  in  pledge,  you  have  taken  hers 
away  with  you  in  possession  ;  for  I  am  no  in- 
different physiognomist,  and  not  apt  to  be  out 
in  my  conjectures  as  to  the  human  heart.  I 
had  a  littie  private  talk  with  the  young  lady 
during  our  halt  at  Manstock-house ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, my  friend,  I  did  your  cause  no  harm  by 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion. 

The  less  you  said  the  better,  Henry  coldly 
replied. 

Come,  come,  young  gentleman,  resumed  Za- 
chary,  you  are  too  modest,  too  diffident ;  it  is 
not  the  first  time  you  have  stood  in  your  own 
light  with  the  ladies  :  and  that  puts  me  in  mind 
of  my  poor  boozy  dame,  who  has  now,  I  sup- 
pose, drunk  up  her  drink,  and  sleeps  in  peace. 
Alexander  Kinloch  writes  me  word,  and  I  have 
this  morning  received  his  letter,  that  she  is  ab- 
solutely at  death's  door.  Well,  God's  will  be 
done  !  I  must  bear  it  with  Christian  patience  ; 
Mors  omnibus  communis. — Here  the  Doctor 
took  out  his  handkerchief,  and,  in  conformity 
to  custom  upon  such  occasions,  applied  it  to  his 
eyes  ;  where,  if  there  had  been  a  tear,  no  doubt 
the  aforesaid  handkerchief  would  have  done  its 
duty  and  disposed  of  it. — But  I  must  prepare 
myself  to  expect  the  worst,  added  he;  for  if 
death  be  at  the  door,  and  none  but  Sawney  Kin- 
loch to  keep  him  out,  why,  'tis  natural  to  con- 
clude that  all  is  over  with  my  poor  dame.  To 
be  sure  she  had  her  failings,  as  who  has  not  ? 
but  custom  familiarized  me  to  them.  She  cer- 
tainly made  some  trips  in  point  of  fidelity  to  my 
bed,  but  then  she  was  over  partial  to  the  bran- 
dy-bottle, and  that  accounts  for  her  inconti- 
nence, you  know,  very  naturally.  She  was  a 
little  over-righteous,  it  must  be  owned,  and  sad- 
dled me  with  the  saints  rather  more  than  was 
agreeable  ;  but  then  her  religion  was  mere  hy- 
pocrisy, so  that  I  could  not  quarrel  with  her  on 
that  account.  She  was  something  of  a  terma- 
gant, I  cannot  deny ;  told  a  pretty  many  un- 
truths, and  bred  a  pretty  many  disturbances  in 
my  family  ;  but  then  she  did  the  same  by  all 
her  neighbours  as  by  me,  so  that  I  had  no  cause 
in  particular  to  complain  of  her  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  have  as  much  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of 
my  wife,  as  most  husbands  have  to  lament  for 
theirs. 

Well,  my  good  master,  said  Henry,  smiling, 
notwithstanding  all  these  good  qualities  which 
you  have  counted  up,  I  am  in  hopes  you'll  bear 
your  loss  with  tolerable  composure,  and  that 
your  days  to  come  will  not  pass  the  less  to  your 
content  because  you  have  no  longer  a  wife  in 
existence,  who  answers  to  the  description  you 


have  been  giving ;  at  least,  I  hope  life  may  be 
tolerable,  though  you  have  neither  sot,  slut,  nor 
shrew,  in  your  house,  to  entertain  you  :  and  as 
the  time,  I  fear,  is  not  far  off,  when  you  will 
have  a  real  friend  to  lament,  I  foresee  that  your 
professional  cares  will  not  long  survive  your  do- 
mestic ones,  and,  in  that  case,  you  will  have  to 
look  out  for  a  successor  in  your  business.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  and  should  Alexander  Kinloch 
not  be  the  man  that  answers  to  your  wishes,  I 
beg  you  will  let  me  recommend  to  you  a  friend 
of  mine,  for  whose  sufficiency,  in  all  respects,  I 
will  make  myself  responsible.  The  person  I 
speak  of  is  your  quondam  assistant,  Mr  William 
Williams,  at  present  surgeon  of  Captain  Gary's 
frigate  ;  a  man  very  highly  to  be  esteemed  for 
his  private  character,  and  of  whose  abilities,  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  I  am  bold  to 
promise,  you  may  be  furnished  with  the  strong- 
est testimonials. 

To  this  Zachary  replied,  that  he  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Williams,  and,  without  hesita- 
tion, should  prefer  him  to  every  other  propo- 
nent ;  not  only  in  respect  to  Henry's  good  wishes 
for  him,  but  on  the  score  of  his  own  merit :  as 
for  the  old  Scotchman,  he  protested  against  him 
in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a  cheap  drudge  at 
the  mortar,  if  Williams  chose  to  continue  him 
there,  which,  however,  he  should  not  be  very 
forward  to  advise. 

This  matter  being  adjusted  to  Henry's  satis- 
faction, he  now  perceived  a  chaise  and  four  stop 
at  Lady  Crowbery's  door ;  and  running  to  it, 

had  the  gratification  of  finding  that  Mr  G  ■ 

himself  had  complied  with  that  lady's  request, 
and  come  down  in  person.  A  short  conversation 
with  that  excellent  man  soon  opened  to  him  a 
character,  in  which  integrity  is  so  prominent, 
that  nature,  in  the  formation  of  it,  seemed  de- 
termined so  to  place  her  work,  as  that  no  one 
should  overlook  or  mistake  it.  It  will  suffice, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  everything  was  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  testatrix,  which  me- 
thod in  business  and  correctness  in  form  could 
effect :  the  same  opportunity  also  served  for  Mr 
Delapoer  to  make  his  promised  settlement  on  his 
son,  our  hero  ;  and  this  being  done,  our  honest 
lawyer — and  as  such,  we  venture  to  pronounce 
him  one  of  the  worthiest  members  of  the  com- 
munity— returned  to  his  station  in  life  ;  where 
we  hope  he  will  long  abide,  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  his  clients,  and  enliven  the  society  of 
his  friends. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  gentle  Being  drops  into  the  Grave* 

A  few  days  had  passed  after  the  departure  of 
Mr  g  ,  when  the  Lady  Crowbery,  percei- 
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vfrlgher  small  remains  ef  strength  hourly  on  the 
decline,  communicated  to  her  friends  her  total 
abandonment  of  all  hope  of  stirring  from  the 
spot  she  was  in ;  at  the  same  time  expressing 
her  acquiescence  in  the  call  of  Providence,  and 
the  thankfulness  with  which  she  should  obey 
the  summons,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were 
dearest  to  her  in  this  world.  She  still  found 
strength,  by  intervals,  to  write  a  farewell  letter 
to  her  unworthy  lord  ;  also  one  of  a  very  affec- 
tionate cast  to  her  uncle  Manstock  ;  both  which 
she  committed  to  the  post.  To  Isabella  she  like- 
wise wrote  on  a  subject  more  important  to  her 
than  that  of  taking  leave  for  life,  as  it  respected 
the  future  happiness  of  her  beloved  son,  and  ex- 
plained (in  terms,  however,  the  most  delicate) 
her  implied  hopes  and  views  in  the  disposition 
she  had  made  of  her  estate  ;  and  this  letter  she 
put  into  Henry's  hands,  referring  it  to  his  dis- 
cretion in  what  manner,  and  at  what  period,  to 
make  use  of  it. 

To  Zachary  Cawdle  she  bequeathed  an  an- 
nuity of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  charge- 
able upon  her  estate,  to  be  paid  quarterly  and 
punctually.  In  small  legacies  to  servants,  and 
charitable  donations,  a  farther  sum  was  invol- 
ved, for  which  due  provision  was  made,  and  di- 
rection given.  Of  Henry  no  mention  was  to  be 
found  in  her  will ;  but  both  to  him  and  his  fa- 
ther she  gave,  with  her  own  hands,  several  little 
articles,  valuable  only  as  tokens  of  affection  and 
pledges  of  remembrance.  Everything  that  per- 
sonally belonged  to  her  in  Crowbery  Castle,  of 
which  she  had  many  particulars,  were  left  to 
the  lord  of  that  mansion  ;  the  residue  was  be- 
queathed in  trust  to  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  Isabella,  without  entail,  and 
at  her  free  disposal,  when  she  should  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  of  which  there  yet  remain- 
ed some  months  only  before  her  nonage  should 
expire. 

Neither  her  senses  nor  spirits  seemed  to  yield 
at  the  approach  of  death  ;  every  morning  she 
was  conveyed  from  her  bed  to  a  couch  in  her 
sitting-room,  which  had  a  pleasant  view  of  the 
sea  and  shore.  Here  she  was  constantly  attend- 
ed by  one  or  both  of  her  beloved  friends,  whose 
tender  assiduities  cheered  her  to  her  latest  mo- 
ments ;  she  took  particular  delight  in  listening 
to  Delapoer's  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  In- 
dia, which  he  contrived  to  render  both  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  to  her,  introducing  it  at 
such  times  only  as  she  seemed  to  call  for  it,  and 
in  such  proportions  as  might  not  weary  her  at- 
tention, or  too  forcibly  agitate  her  feelings. — 
She  also,  in  her  turn,  had  a  story  to  relate,  which, 
though  told  with  great  mitigation  towards  Lord 
Crowbery,  and  with  the  suppression  of  many 
cruel  circumstances  in  his  conduct,  and  suffer- 
ings on  her  part,  was  not  always  heard  with  the 
temper  and  patience  that  she  wished  to  inspire. 

Delapoer,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  would 
sometimes  give  way  to  the  warmth  of  his  natu- 


ral character,  and  once  or  twice,  to  her  sensible 
regret,  broke  forth  into  menaces  and  denuncia- 
tions. These  she  would,  with  anxious  solici- 
tude, strive  to  qualify  and  repress. — If  you  love 
me,  Delapoer,  she  would  say,  you  will  remem- 
ber my  words  after  death,  and  not  disgrace  my 
memory,  or  disturb  my  spirit  in  the  grave,  by  a 
revengeful  and  violent  proceeding  towards  Lord 
Crowbery.  Had  he  been  indulgent  and  kind  to 
me,  how  severely  would  my  conscience  have  re- 
proached me  !  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
been  somewhat  harsh  and  ungentle,  cannot  you 
recollect  enough,  both  committed  and  omitted 
on  my  part,  to  extenuate,  if  not  to  warrant,  his 
unkindness?  You'll  say  my  marriage  was  a 
compulsory  one — 'tis  true  it  was  so  ;  but  still  I 
was  a  party,  though  a  most  unwilling  one,  in 
the  imposition  that  was  put  upon  him.  In  my 
heart  he  never  could  obtain  a  place — I  paid  him 
obedience — I  had  no  more  to  bestow. 

The  last  conversation  of  this  sort  she  had  with 
Delapoer  was  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day 
on  which  she  died.  She  was  fervent  in  prayer 
that  her  errors  might  be  pardoned,  and,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  conjured  him  to  conspire 
with  her  in  atonement,  by  giving  double  dili- 
gence to  the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
their  joint  offence  had  entailed  upon  them,  in 
the  person  of  their  son.  Whilst  she  was  thus 
addressing  him,  Delapoer,  who  was  supporting 
her  as  she  sat  erect  on  the  couch,  perceived  a 
convulsive  symptom  in  the  muscles  about  her 
mouth,  which  gave  him  instant  alarm  ;  and  the 
eager  look  with  which  he  pursued  his  observa- 
tion, convinced  her  that  some  change  had  hap- 
pened in  her  features  to  occasion  it. — Ah  !  my 
dear  friend,  she  said,  I  understand  your  looks ; 
I  am  dying ;  perhaps  I  am  disfigured ;  if  so, 
leave  me,  I  implore  you ;  do  not  let  the  last  im- 
pression of  this  face,  which  you  once  beheld 
with  pleasure,  remain  upon  your  memory  with 
disgust  and  horror.  If  I  am  fit  to  be  seen,  let 
me  thus  expire,  supported  in  your  arms  ;  if  not, 
farewell  for  ever  !  let  my  servants  be  called,  and 
let  me  not  shock  either  you  or  my  son  with  an 
object  so  distressing. 

As  she  faintly  uttered  these  words,  she  put 
her  hands  before  her  face,  which  Delapoer  gently 
clasped  in  his,  assuring  her,  that  her  suspicion 
was  unfounded,  and  that  her  features  indicated 
no  such  symptoms  as  she  apprehended.  He  soon 
after  rung  the  bell,  when  Henry  entered  hasti- 
ly, followed. by  Zachary  and  two  female  attend- 
ants. Henry  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the 
side  of  her  couch,  and  continued  for  some  mi- 
nutes enfolded  in  her  arms,  in  speechless  agony  ; 
for  he  also  perceived  the  change,  and  saw  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  her.  A  convulsive  tre- 
mor now  seized  her  whole  frame,  and  she  sunk 
down  on  her  couch  insensible,  while  the  Doc- 
tor exhorted  them  to  leave  her  to  the  care  of 
himself  and  the  women.  Through  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  she  dozed  with  short  intervals. 
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in  which  she  appeared  to  have  some  degree  of 
recollection,  but  never  uttered  a  word,  or  seemed 
to  experience  a  pain.  At  an  .early  hour  of  the 
morning,  she  drew  her  last  sigh,  and  expired. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  at  that  awful  moment,  and  the  smile, 
which  love  impressed  upon  her  features,  as  her 
eyes  caught  a  parting  sight  of  them,  before  they 
closed  for  ever,  remained  after  death,  as  if  to  tell 
the  beholders  that  her  soul,  unwilling  to  derange 
the  beautiful  frame  in  which  it  had  been  in- 
cased, had  left  its  peace  behind  it,  whilst  it  con- 
veyed itself  away  to  the  mansions  of  immor- 
tality and  bliss. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Our  History  presents  a  Scene  not  very  flatter- 
ing to  Human  Nature. 

We  have  now  closed  the  history  of  the  amia- 
ble but  unhappy  Lady  Crowbery ;  and  we  would 
fain  hope,  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  pa- 
rents, will  think  the  moral  of  her  fate  not  un- 
worthy of  their  consideration  and  reflection. 

One  of  the  first  duties  that  devolved  upon  her 
afflicted  friends,  was  to  give  information  of  the 
mournful  even!  to  her  absent  connexions.  This 
business  was  undertaken  by  Doctor  Zachary, 
who  immediately  penned  a  respectful  epistle  to 
Sir  Roger  Manstock  ;  and  also  one  in  like  terms 
to  the  Lord  Viscount  Crowbery,  which  were 
sent  off  by  express. 

Delapoer  and  his  son  determined  upon  stay- 
ing by  the  remains  of  their  lamented  friend,  till 
orders  should  be  received  from  Lord  Crowbery 
respecting  the  funeral ;  and  Henry  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  making  his  friend  Captain  Cary 
acquainted  with  the  sad  event,  that  had  now  oc- 
casioned him  to  decline  all  thoughts  of  rejoining 
the  victorious  frigate.  The  return  of  the  post 
brought  him  the  following  answer  from  that  gal- 
lant officer : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, 
"  I  loved  and  respected  my  relation,  Lady 
Crowbery,  as  much  as  I  despise  and  abhor  the 
wretch  who  not  only  shortened  but -embittered 
her  days  ;  and  I  lament  her  sad  fate  and  your 
loss,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Bear  up, 
however,  my  brave  fellow,  and  when  you  are 
weary  of  the  shore,  remember  you  have  a  mess- 
mate, who,  so  long  as  he  has  a  plank  to  float  on, 
will  be  proud  to  approve  himself  yours  on  all 
occasions,  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 
"  Cary." 

The  messenger,  in  the  meantime,  who  was 
charged  with  the  mournful  tidings  of  his  lady's 
death,  proceeded  on  his  way  with  all  possible 
expedition  ;  and,  according  to  his  instructions, 


first  presented  himself  at  the  castle  of  his  lord, 
and  delivered  his  dispatch.  It  was  received  and 
read  in  the  company  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Clay- 
pole  and  Miss  Fanny  ;  the  former  of  whom  had 
deported  himself  with  all  possible  address,  and 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  the 
flattering  prospect  that  every  hour  brought 
nearer  to  his  view,  from  the  increasing  attach- 
ment of  that  noble  personage  to  his  amiable 
niece.  An  uncle,  more  sensitive  to  appearances, 
or  less  persuaded  of  the  purity  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, might  have  proved  a  troublesome  guest 
to  a  nobleman  of  his  lordship's  irritable  feelings 
at  certain  moments,  when  the  vehemence  of  his 
passion  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds,  which 
some  people  of  more  rigid  notions  would  have 
thought  a  little  on  the  outside  of  discretion ;  but 
Mr  Claypole  was  not  one  of  these  formal  disci- 
plinarians, and  accommodated  himself  to  times 
and  seasons  with  admirable  facility.  With  a 
soul  superior  to  suspicion,  he  heeded  not  those 
innocent  dalliances  that  passed  between  the 
lovers,  whilst  he  had  the  resource  of  a  book,  or  a 
walk,  and  sometimes  of  a  nap  in  his  chair,  to  fill 
up  an  hour  when  conversation  was  suspended, 
and  dumb-show  took  place  of  dialogue. 

Captain  Crowbery  was  upon  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  a  distant  county,  so  that  the  society  of  the 
castle  was  very  much  confined,  and  their  har- 
mony seldom,  if  ever,  interrupted  by  the  intru- 
sion of  unwelcome  visitors.  Miss  Fanny  pos- 
sessed the  apartment  of  the  absent  lady,  and  had 
already  made  some  arrangements  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  furniture  of  it,  which  she  asserted, 
and  my  lord  acknowledged,  to  be  very  striking 
improvements.  Two  or  three  old  domestics,  who 
had  considered  themselves  as  appertaining  to 
the  lady  of  the  house,  were  now  very  naturally 
regarded  as  supernumeraries ;  and,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  economy,  which  the  Reverend  Mr  Clay- 
pole  took  all  proper  occasions  to  inculcate,  were 
paid  off  and  dismissed.  One  or  two  of  these, 
who  had  belonged  to  Lady  Crowbery's  family 
from  their  youth,  and  were  past  the  age  of  ser- 
vice, were  entertained  by  Sir  Roger  Manstock, 
and  charitably  enrolled  amongst  his  band  of 
pensioners ;  the  others  sought  their  livelihood 
where  they  could  find  it.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  parson  of  Crowbery,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Claypole  took  the  duty  of  that  parish  upon  him- 
self, and  transferred  to  him  the  service  of  the 
church  at  Manstock  ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  very 
willingly  accorded,  from  motives  that  in  can- 
dour we  must  acknowledge  to  have  had  some  re- 
spect to  his  own  ease  and  convenience,  as  well 
as  to  the  aforesaid  Mr  Claypole's.  No  inter- 
course whatever  had  in  the  meantime  passed  be- 
tween the  allied  houses  of  Crowbery  and  Man- 
stock  ;  few  souls  were  less  akin  than  those  of 
their  owners  and  their  respective  associates. 

No  charge  could  be  laid  against  Mother  Na- 
ture for  having  misapplied  her  workmanship 
upon  the  mould  in  which  she  had  cast  the  per- 
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son  of  Lord  Crowbery  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  seem  she  had  both  tempered  and  mo- 
delled it  with  the  most  accurate  attention,  and 
harmonized  it  to  the  soul  which  it  enveloped 
with  the  nicest  art.  No  man  of  common  obser- 
vation could  receive  a  false  impression  of  his 
lordship's  character  from  the  first  glance  of  his 
exterior.  Nature  had  not  given  to  him  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  any  one  virtue,  dignity,  or 
endowment,  which  he  did  not  mentally  possess  ; 
neither  was  there  one  moral  failing  or  defect  to 
be  found  in  the  journal  of  his  life,  which  might 
not  figuratively  be  said  to  stand  recorded  in  the 
title-pa<;e  of  that  history.  In  short,  if  he  had 
had  hypocrisy  enough  to  affect  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman,  nobody  but  a  fool  would  have  been 
capable  of  being  duped  by  him. 

This  accomplished  peer,  though  not  quite  fit- 
ted in  all  particulars  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  which 
Henry  had  left  in  the  soft  heart  of  Miss  Fanny, 
nevertheless  was  encouraged  by  that  young  lady 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  absolute  possession  of 
it.  To  develope  her  motives  for  deceiving  him 
into  this  opinion  might  be  an  unpleasant  inves- 
tigation ;  but  when  we  have  said  that  ambition 
and  revenge  were  of  the  party,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  search  for  others  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber. This  young  lady  and  his  lordship  were 
just  then  engaged  in  conversation  on  a  very  in- 
teresting topic,  whilst  the  Reverend  Mr  Claypole 
had  dropt  asleep  on  a  sofa  that  filled  up  a  recess  in 
the  room  ;  when  the  servant  arrived  from  Fal- 
mouth with  the  letter,  which  announced  the 
death  of  Lady  Crowbery.  His  lordship  read  it 
with  a  countenance  that  did  not  indicate  any  of 
those  weaknesses  which  human  nature  some- 
times is  betrayed  into  upon  a  sudden  surprise. 
He  perused  it  with  a  steady  eye,  folded  it  up 
again  with  a  firm  hand,  and  putting  it  into  his 
pocket,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  abated  nothing 
of  its  usual  energy,  coolly  observed,  that  the 
expected  event  was  come  to  pass — Lady  Crow- 
bery was  dead. 

Miss  Fanny  started  from  her  seat,  with  an 
exclamation  very  frequently  applied  by  ladies  of 
her  fashion,  to  express  either  joy,  sorrow,  sur- 
prise, or  any  other  passion  that  attacks  their 
gentle  spirits  unawares.  At  the  same  instant 
the  reverend  sleeper  sprung  from  his  couch, 
ready  prepared  to  second  any  emotion  that  his 
noble  friend  might  be  pleased  to  express,  either 
of  joy  or  sorrow.  His  noble  friend  did  not  as 
yet  discover  to  which  party  he  was  disposed  to 
incline  •  therefore  Mr  Claypole  judiciously  kept 
silence,  and  held  his  faculties  suspended  in  a 
neutral  state,  till  circumstances  should  deter- 
mine them. 

I  guessed  how  this  scheme  to  Lisbon  would 
end,  cried  the  peer. 

Yes,  replied  the  parson  ;  I  suspected  it  would 
terminate  as  it  has  done,  when  that  booby  of  an 
apothecary  took  upon  him  the  charge  of  her  la- 
dyship's constitution. 


A  pretty  fellow,  truly,  resumed  my  lord,  to 
be  travelling-physician  to  a  woman  of  quality  ! 
But  I  can  understand  nothing  from  his  letter, 
but  that  his  patient  has  slipped  through  his 
hands  ;  therefore,  with  your  leave,  I  shall  step 
into  my  library,  and  try  what  information  may 
be  gathered  from  the  messenger. — This  said,  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  calmly  stalked  out  of 
the  room. 

The  uncle  and  niece  were  now  set  free  from 
all  restraint,  and  soon  began  to  let  loose  their 
sentiments  upon  this  interesting  event,  without 
reserve. — I  judged  her  case  to  be  desperate,  cried 
the  uncle ;  she  was  a  lost  woman  when  I  saw 
her  at  Man  stock.  I  cannot  say  she  gave  me  any 
great  reason  to  lament  her  loss.  If  I  ever  had 
any  obligations  to  her,  she  cancelled  them  all 
by  her  last  haughty  treatment  of  me,  when  I 
modestly  made  suit  for  the  poor  favour  of  suc- 
ceeding Parson  RatclifFe. 

To  this  the  niece  made  no  answer,  nor  indeed 
had  she  paid  any  attention,  as  her  mind  was  just 
then  engaged  in  computing  the  period  of  a  wi- 
dower's first  mourning ;  and,  as  this  meditation 
involved  her  in  some  dilemma,  she  abruptly  ap- 
pealed to  her  uncle,  whether  it  was  totally  out 
of  form  for  his  lordship  to  be  married  before  he 
was  out  of  weepers  and  black  gloves  ? 

That  is  as  it  may  be,  replied  the  uncle ;  some 
people  judge  in  those  matters  with  more  liberal- 
ity and  latitude  than  others.  I  am  no  great  cri- 
tic in  forms ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  sooner 
you  bring  his  lordship  to  the  point,  my  dear 
Fanny,  the  better. 

Why,  that  is  done  already,  cried  the  lady-elect ; 
the  point  is  carried,  and  I  have  his  honour  in 

pledge ;  else  can  you  suppose  I  would  admit  

Certainly  not,  cried  Claypole,  interrupting 
her ;  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  know  the  ground 
you  are  upon,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
never  interposed  my  advice ;  but,  now  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  obstacle,  I  should  recommend 
you  to  hold  back,  till  he  fulfils  his  engagements. 
A  seasonable  reserve  may  quicken  desire, — too 
much  kindness  may  chance  to  quell  it. 

I  believe,  cried  the  niece,  I  am  fully  capable 
of  conducting  myself  in  this  affair  without  re- 
sorting to  an  adviser.  Where  there  is  no  passion 
at  the  heart,  it  is  not  likely  there  should  be  any 
error  in  the  judgment ;  and  I  flatter  myself  you 
do  me  justice  to  believe,  I  am  not  in  love  with 
the  person  of  Lord  Crowbery.  He  is  not  a  Henry, 
to  catch  the  eye  or  engage  the  heart ;  but  he  is 
a  peer  of  England,  has  a  good  estate  and  a  no- 
ble castle,  which  when  I  am  mistress  of,  I  con- 
fess the  triumph  it  will  give  me  over  that  pro- 
voking chit  Isabella,  whom  I  hate  and  detest  at 
my  heart,  will  not  be  amongst  the  least  of  my 
enjoyments. 

Lord  Crowbery,  in  the  meantime,  having  ask- 
ed a  few  trifling  questions  of  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  dismissed  him,  and  sent  for  his  agent 
Lawyer  Ferret,  to  whom  he  dictated  the  follow- 
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ing  lines,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  him  in  Zachary's  dispatch : — 

"  Mr  Cawdle. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lord  Viscount 
Crowbery  to  say,  that  he  has  received  yours  of 
the  19  th  ultimo,  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
your  patient  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 

"  With  respect  to  your  farther  inquiries  touch- 
ing the  burial  ceremonies,  his  lordship  bids  me 
tell  you  he  has  no  answer  to  give.  The  heir  or 
heirs  of  the  deceased,  whoever  they  may  be,  will 
act  as  they  see  fit  in  the  case  ;  you  have  no  in- 
structions to  expect  from  him. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  John  Jeffery  Ferret." 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Scene  is  shifted  to  Manstoch-house. 

When  the  messenger  arrived  at  Manstock- 
house,  Sir  Roger  was  just  returned  home  from 
the  county-town,  where  he  had  been  unani- 
mously elected  representative  in  parliament.  The 
mournful  news  caused  deep  affliction  both  to 
him  and  the  sensitive  Isabella.  The  same  ser- 
vant was  charged  with  a  verbal  message  from 
Lord  Crowbery,  signifying  that  he  declined  in- 
terfering with  any  wishes  Sir  Roger  might  have 
respecting  the  place  of  burial,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  remains.  He  added,  that  when  the  will 
was  opened  he  presumed  he  should  have  notice. 

Sir  Roger  well  understood  the  spirit  of  this 
message,  and  properly  felt  both  the  insult  and 
the  meanness  it  implied.  The  instant  he  could 
compose  his  thoughts  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  wrote  to  Zachary  Cawdle,  requiring 
him  to  transmit  the  body,  with  all  proper  deco- 
rum and  attendance  fitting  the  quality  of  the 
deceased,  by  easy  stages  to  the  family-vault  of 
her  ancestors,  at  her  paternal  seat  of  Hagley 
Hall,  where  himself  and  his  daughter  purposed 
to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  it,  and  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  the  corpse  of  his  most  dear  and  la- 
mented niece. 

The  business  this  involved  him  in,  had  pro- 
bably the  effect  of  occupying  so  much  of  his 
time  and  thoughts,  that  grief  had  the  less  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  upon  him ;  but  the  tender  Isa- 
bella, who  had  not  so  full  a  share  of  those  avo- 
cations, surrendered  herself  to  melancholy  and 
desponding  meditations.  In  her  breast,  also, 
there  was  lodged  a  secret  of  most  serious  im- 
port; and,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  no  in- 
structions how  to  dispose  of  it.  These  she  ex- 
pected to  receive  by  some  hand  or  other,  but 
what  to  wish  she  knew  not ;  whether  they  should 
be  to  impart  it  to  her  father,  or  still  to  conceal 


it  from  him,  was  an  alternative  that  offered  no- 
thing to  her  reflection  but  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses on  both  sides.  That  Henry  should  be 
left  heir  to  his  mother's  estate,  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  ;  but  how  he  could  be  named  or  de- 
scribed in  her  will  without  a  discovery  of  his 
birth,  was  what  she  could  not  comprehend.  The 
papers  that  had  been  written  for  her  father's  in- 
spection after  her  cousin's  death,  she  knew  had 
been  destroyed,  and  that  purpose  revoked.  She 
apprehended,  therefore,  that  some  order  would 
come  to  her  for  divulging  it  to  Sir  Roger  ;  and 
this  was  a  task  which,of  all  earthly  undertakings, 
was  most  dreadful  to  her.  In  the  meantime 
the  preparations  wTere  put  forward  for  the  jour- 
ney, and  servants  were  dispatched  beforehand 
to  get  the  house  in  order  to  receive  them,  and 
to  set  on  foot  all  the  preliminary  ceremonials 
for  a  respectable  and  splendid  funeral. 

In  this  interval  arrived  Mr  G  with  the 

will ;  and  his  coming  was  most  seasonable,  for 
it  was  on  the  very  eve  of  Sir  Roger's  setting  out 
on  his  journey.  This  event  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Lord  Crowbery ;  and  with  the 
messenger  who  carried  Sir  Roger's  note  to  his 
lordship,  returned,  not  the  principal  himself,  but 
his  representative  Mr  John  Jeffery  Ferret,  at- 
torney at  law,  and  agent  to  the  noble  peer  afore- 
said. 

The  arrival  of  this  august  personage  being  an- 
nounced, the  Raronet  with  his  fair  daughter, 
and  the  respectable  holder  and  maker  of  the 
will,  assembled  in  the  book-room,  and  were  soon 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  Mr  Ferret,  before 
whom  the  seals,  after  being  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection, were  solemnly  broke  open,  and  the 

will  distinctly  and  audibly  read  by  Mr  G  . 

The  signatures,  seals,  dates,  and  every  other 
particular,  were  minutely  examined  by  the  said 

Mr  Ferret,  who  was  asked  by  Mr  G  if  he 

was  satisfied  as  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard ; 
to  which,  after  due  time  for  recollection,  he 
gravely  replied, — In  point  of  form  I  see  nothing 
at  present  to  object  to ;  in  point  of  essence  I 
shall  decline  giving  any  answer  till  I  have  ad- 
vised with  counsel.  This  lady  died  in  an  ob- 
scure and  distant  corner  of  the  island, — the  will 
is  also  dated  not  many  days  previous  to  her  de- 
cease,— it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain,  that  the 
testatrix  was  actually  and  bona  fide  of  sound 
mind  and  judgment  at  the  time  of  her  signing 
the  said  will.  Understand  me  not,  I  pray  you, 
as  insinuating  anything  to  the  contrary,  but 
being  a  professional  man  yourself,  you  will  ad- 
mit the  reasonableness  of  what  I  say,  which  is 
no  more  than  my  duty  to  my  principal  requires 
of  me. 

I  believe  your  principal,  replied  Mr  G  

received  a  letter  from  the  testatrix,  written 
throughout  with  her  own  hand,  since  the  date 
of  this  will,  which,  if  he  is  not  disposed  to  refer 
to,  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  I  am  persuaded,  has 
one  of  as  late  a  date  to  produce,  which  will  tes- 
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tify  to  her  capacity,  together  with  other  proofs, 
which  Avill  be  forthcoming  whenever  you  are 
instructed  to  call  for  them :  in  short,  sir,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  meet  you  in  any  way  you  shall 
think  lit  to  require  of  us. 

During  this  conversation,  Sir  Roger  sat  in  si- 
lent astonishment  to  find  the  purport  of  the  will 
so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  inasmuch  as  the 
name  or  description  of  Henry  was  nowhere  men- 
tioned, nor  any  bequest  whatever  specified,  that 
could  by  any  implication  refer  to  him,  whilst 
the  agitation  it  occasioned  in  the  bosom  of  Isa- 
bella was  such,  that,  unable  to  keep  her  seat,  she 

rose  and  demanded  of  Mr  G  if  she  might 

not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  room  ;  which  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  lost  no  time 
to  avail  herself  of,  and  hastened  away. — I  per- 
ceive, said  Lawyer  Ferret,  that  my  Lord  Crow- 
bery  has  no  farther  interest  in  this  will,  than 
what  respects  a  few  personals  appertaining  to 
the  deceased,  left  behind  her  in  the  castle,  of 
which,  perhaps,  a  query  might  be  made  as  to  her 
ladyship's  right  of  disposal. 

That's  a  query,  cried  Mr  G-  ,  we  have  no 

concern  with ;  it  can  only  affect  yourselves,  there- 
fore you'll  manage  it  in  your  own  way. 

I  perceive  also,  resumed  Ferret,  with  some 
surprise,  here  is  no  mention  made  of  a  certain 
young  man,  whom  we  in  these  parts  expected  to 
find  remembered  by  her  ladyship  at  her  death, 
having  seen  him  so  much  favoured  by  her  in 
her  life-time. — Upon  this  Sir  Roger  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr  G — — , 
said,  I  humbly  conceive,  sir,  if  this  gentleman 
has  no  legal  observations  to  state,  we  are  not 
bound  to  listen  to  any  others,  and  may  break  up 

the  meeting,    Mr  G         having  made  sign  of 

assent,  the  Baronet  departed  without  farther  ce- 
remony, and  Lawyer  Ferret  having  put  in  his 
claim  for  a  copy  of  the  will,  called  for  his  horse 
and  set  forward  on  the  spur,  to  report  his  pro- 
ceedings at  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 

This  business  being  ended,  Mr  G  join- 
ed the  Baronet  and  the  heiress,  who  were  ex- 
pecting him  in  the  adjoining  room.  Sir  Roger 
began  the  conversation,  by  expressing  himself 
very  greatly  surprised  at  the  purport  of  his 
niece's  bequest  of  her  entire  estate  to  his  daugh- 
ter :  Nay,  I  must  fairly  declare  to  you,  added 
he,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  myself 
to  the  justice  of  it.  The  remark  which  that  im- 
pertinent attorney  made,  upon  the  total  silence 
observed  towards  a  certain  young  man,  who  to 
my  knowledge  was  encouraged  to  expect  a  pro- 
vision, was  a  very  natural  one  in  itself,  though 
out  of  place  in  his  mouth ;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
sir,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  comprehend  how 
such  an  omission  could  take  place,  after  the  pro- 
mises and  assurances  I  myself  have  been  a  wit- 
ness to.  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  this,  and 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  either  he  forfeited  her 
favour,  or  that  she  forgot  to  make  good  her  pro- 
mise?— To  this  Mr  G         replied,  that  he  could 


only  answer  that  inquiry  in  part,  by  assuring- 
him,  that  the  young  gentleman  in  question  had 
in  no  degree  forfeited  the  favour  and  good  opi- 
nion of  the  lady  deceased. 

Then  I  am  more  than  ever  puzzled  to  find  a 
cause  of  her  neglect  of  him,  said  the  Baronet : 
Permit  me  to  ask  you  if  he  saw  my  niece  before 
her  death  ? 

He  was  with  her  ladyship,  as  I  believe,  to 
the  very  hour  of  her  death. 

And  was  he  privy  to  the  will?  demanded  Sir 
Roger. 

I  doubt,  said  the  worthy  respondent,  if  I 
ought  in  strictness  to  answer  that  question ;  but 
in  confidence  I  will  venture  to  disclose  to  you 
and  this  lady  present,  that  he  was  not  only 
perfectly  made  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  Lady  Crowbery's  property,  but  also  a  very 
active  party  in  the  promotion  of  that  measure. 

Then,  upon  my  life,  exclaimed  Sir  Roger, 
that  same  mysterious  unknown  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able young  man  now  living!  This  is  the  second 
time  he  has  put  fortune  from  him,  and  volun- 
tarily preferred  poverty  to  affluence. 

I  protest  I  do  not  see  any  mystery  in  that, 
said  the  other  ;  I  clearly  understand  there  are 
certain  sensations  he  prefers  to  others,  and  cer- 
tain things  in  this  world  which  he  loves  better 
than  his  interest. 

At  this  moment  Mr  G  ,  in  taking  his 

snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  dropped  his  glove 
upon  the  floor  without  perceiving  it,  which  the 
lovely  Isabella  immediately  picked  up,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  with  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself. 
An  attention  so  flattering  naturally  drew  a  re- 
turn of  excuses  and  apologies  from  Mr  G  , 

for  his  inattention  in  suffering  her  to  conde- 
scend to  such  an  office ;  to  which  she  replied, 
whilst  blushes  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  gra- 
titude glistened  in  her  eyes, — Anything  I  can  do 

to  shew  my  respect  for  Mr  G  ,  will  be  an 

office  I  shall  be  proud  of. — This  was  pointed  in 
so  marked  a  manner,  and  introduced  with  a 
look  so  expressive,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  common  observer,  much  less 
for  that  intelligent  person  himself,  not  to  com- 
prehend the  motive  of  it ;  and  though  Sir  Ro- 
ger gave  no  sign  of  his  having  regarded  it  other- 
wise than  as  an  ordinary  act  of  politeness,  yet 
we  may  risk  a  conjecture,  that  he  argued  from 
it  in  his  thoughts  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
with  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

This  little  incident  did  not,  however,  altoge- 
ther turn  their  discourse  from  the  topic  they 
were  upon  ;  Isabella  ventured  to  inquire  of  Mr 

G«  if  Henry  was  recovered  from  his  wound, 

which  question,  he  conceiving  it  to  allude  to 
the  action  on  board  the  frigate,  drew  him  into 
a  description  of  that  fight,  as  he  had  heard  it 
from  Mr  Dclapoer.  This  was  in  itself  an  in- 
teresting narrative,  though  not  altogether  new 
to  the  hearers  of  it,  fpr  Cary  had  written  to  his 
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uncle  since  he  came  into  port,  and  done  justice 
to  his  brave  volunteer ;  but  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  who  had  it  now  in  narration,  and  the  af- 
fection he  had  conceived  for  our  amiable  hero 
through  the  natural  sympathy  of  congenial  souls, 
gave  a  brighter  hue  to  the  description,  and  ani- 
mated one  at  least  of  his  audience  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  she  was 
impelled  to  venture  upon  an  inference  which  in 
a  more  collected  moment  she  would  hardly 
have  risked,  viz.  that  where  so  much  courage 
and  benevolence  were  united,  it  was  no  wonder 
if  every  action  of  such  a  character  produced 
something  uncommonly  noble,  and  superior  to 
the  views  of  worldly  minds. 

An  apostrophe,  so  much  above  the  pitch  ol 
Isabella's  natural  diffidence,  would  hardly  have 
passed  without  a  comment  from  Sir  Roger,  had 

not  Mr  G  been  present,  or,  let  us  rather 

say,  had  it  not  been  justly  due  to  the  merits  of 
our  hero. 


CHAP.  XI. 

A  Gleam  of  Hope  suddenly  reversed. 

What  imprudence  have  I  given  way  to !  said 
Isabella  within  herself,  when  she  retired  to  her 
solitary  meditations  in  her  own  apartment ;  I 
shall  certainly  receive  the  rebuke  which  I  have 
merited  from  my  father ;  but,  oh  !  that  I  might 
be  suffered  to  give  vent  to  my  respect  and  gra- 
titude for  that  charming  man,  who  spoke  so 
warmly  of  my  Henry.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  all  that  is 
good  and  generous,  all  that  is  brave  and  bene- 
volent, all  that  is  engaging,  amiable,  and  excel- 
lent in  human  nature ;  and  now  I  can  interpret 
his  proceeding,  I  can  solve  his  motives  for  the 
sacrifice  he  has  made  of  his  inheritance,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  his  mother  from  disgrace 
and  shame:  glorious,  unequalled  generosity, 
which  throws  him  on  my  honour  for  restitu- 
tion ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  that  honour  glows 
within  my  breast  as  warmly  as  within  his  own. 
Let  the  consequences  be  whatever  they  may,  I 
swear  to  truth,  I  will  not  be  a  day  in  posses- 
sion of  the  power  to  do  him  justice,  without 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  performing  it :  but 
is  that  enough  ?  Is  there  not  another  hope  at 
his  heart  ?  Is  there  not  another  wish  in  mine  ? 
May  I  not  believe  he  loves  me  ?  Have  I  not 
heard  him  tenderly  express  his  feelings,  his  af- 
fections, and  what  answer  did  I  make  ?  Oh  ! 
such  an  one  it  was  as  opened  my  whole  soul, 
without  the  feeble,  the  fallacious  aid  of  words. 
My  sighs  were  vows,  my  parting  tears  were  seals 
of  love,  more  sacred,  more  sincere,  than  all  the 
bonds  that  law  or  language  can  devise  ;  and  I 
will  keep  them  faithfully  in  remembrance;  yes, 
Henry,  whilst  I  have  life  my  heart  can  never 
change ;  I  may  be  wretched,  false  I  will  not  be. 


Here  Sir  Roger  entered  the  room  ;  his  plea 
was  to  inquire  if  she  was  preparing  for  her  jour- 
ney on  the  next  morning ;  but  he  sat  down,  and 
entered  into  a  discourse  that  certainly  was  not 
calculated  to  forward  those  preparations:  he  be- 
gan to  observe  to  her  how  much  he  had  been 
surprised  at  the  reading  of  his  niece's  will ;  and 
asked  her,  with  a  smile,  how  she  felt  herself  af- 
fected by  the  sudden  accession  of  so  great  a  for- 
tune.—I  fancy,  said  he,  you  did  not  expect, 
when  we  proposed  this  mournful  journey,  that 
you  was  going  to  take  possession  of  your  own 
^estate  ?  1  can  assure  you,  Isabella,  it  is  a  very 
fine  place,  and,  I  am  told,  has  been  well  kept 
up,  though  our  poor  friend  never  visited  it :  I 
hope,  however,  it  will  not  put  you  out  of  con- 
ceit with  Manstock-house. 

So  long  as  you  inhabit  it,  she  replied,  no  place 
can  rival  Manstock  in  my  thoughts. 

But  when  you  marry,  you  may  entertain  other 
thoughts. 

I  will  never  marry  any  man  capable  of  an  at- 
tempt to  detach  me  from  a  preference  so  natu- 
ral, so  unalterable. 

Then  you  must  not  marry  any  man,  said  Sir 
Roger,  who  has  a  predilection  for  his  own  fa- 
mily seat. 

Having  already  one  more  than  I  want,  replied 
Isabella,  smiling,  I  hope  you  think  there  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  add  to  it. 

I  understand  you,  said  the  father,  in  a  tone 
of  good  humour,  the  man  to  your  mind  must 
have  no  encumbrances  of  house  or  home ;  he 
must  be  without  fortune. 

I  confess,  answering  quickly,  said  Isabella,  I 
could  readily  waive  that,  if  he  had  virtue,  cou- 
rage, generosity,  good  sense,  and  discernment  to 
respect  and  honour  you  ;  without  these  quali- 
ties. I  should  despise  him,  had  he  the  wealth  of 
worlds. 

But  you  know  no  such  person,  not  you,  said 
the  Baronet,  looking  archly  at  her  as  he  spoke ; 
you  have  never  met  with  any  lover  of  this  de- 
scription, and  whilst  you  persist  in  so  many  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  his  character,  proba- 
bly you  never  will. 

Not  above  once  in  my  life,  I  dare  say,  an- 
swered Isabella. 

And  once  is  enough,  said  he,  if  you  are  sure 
of  your  man  :  look  ye,  daughter,  I  love  fair 
dealing  and  confession;  I  fancy  our  friend 

G  and  you  are  pretty  much  of  the  same 

opinion  in  this  case,  for  I  observe  you  seconded 
his  encomiums  on  a  certain  person  with  un- 
common ardour ;  now  I  conceive,  when  a  young 
lady  is  so  warm  in  the  praises  of  a  young  man, 
and  both  parties  are  unmarried,  it  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  there  is  a  liking  in  the  case  ; 
if  so,  why  not  confess  it?  Seeing  I  have  no 
other  power  over  your  mind,  except  by  correct- 
ing your  judgment  where  I  think  it  errs,,  or 
confirming  your  choice  where  I  think  it  is  well 
placed. 
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Oh  .'  my  dear,  dear  sir,  replied  the  grateful 
damsel,  I  should  be  indeed  unworthy  of  so  much 
goodness,  if  I  did  not  meet  your  candour  with 
the  sincerest  exposition  of  my  heart  and  its  af- 
fections. Yes,  my  ever  honoured  father,  I  will 
confess  to  you,  and  I  trust  I  need  not  blush  at 
the  confession,  that  I  contemplate  Henry's  cha- 
racter with  admiration  and  delight.  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  a  combination  of  all  human  virtues  ; 
and  I  ground  my  faith  not  upon  presumptive 
partial  conjecture,  but  upon  proofs  which  will 
bear  the  strictest  examination,  which  cannot  be 
controverted  by  malice  itself,  and  to  most  of 
which  you  yourself  can  witness.  Let  his  con- 
duct be  scrutinized  from  the  first  moment  that 
fortune  threw  him  upon  our  mercy,  to  the  pre- 
sent instant.  Where  can  be  found  an  example 
of  such  patience,  resignation,  fortitude  ;  of  such 
benevolence,  bravery,  generosity  ?  What  has  he 
not  endured,  what  has  he  not  forgiven  ?  Who 
ever  made  such  disinterested  sacrifices  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  honour,  in  the  most  refined, 
the  most  exalted  sense  of  those  virtues  ?  Nei- 
ther is  he  less  to  be  admired  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals  than  for  the  delicacy  of  his  principles. 

Well,  well,  cried  the  Baronet;  so  far,  so 
good.  You  have  gone  on  briskly  with  his  men- 
tal qualities,  and  I  don't  know  that  you  have 
said  a  word  too  much ;  but  what  is  it  all  if  that 
one  thing  should  be  wanting,  without  which  no 
oung  lady  ever  yielded  more  than  her  appro- 
ation  to  the  best  of  men  ?  If  the  person  in 
which  all  these  virtues  centre  is  not  agreeable  to 
you,  if  the  form  is  not  elegant,  the  manners  not 
engaging,  the  address  not  captivating,  why, 
then,  you  know,  there  can  be  no  love  in  the 
heart,  and  praise  is  all  that  poor  Henry  is  ever 
to  expect  from  your  lips. 

Ah  !  my  beloved  sir,  cried  Isabella,  blushing, 
yet  with  eyes  that  shewed  it  was  the  blush  of 
joy ;  now  you  are  rallying  me,  because  I  have 
forborne  to  speak  of  what  I  dare  say  you  sus- 
pect was  foremost  in  my  thoughts  ;  but  in  points 
of  truth  and  fact  there  can  be  but  one  opinion, 
in  matters  of  taste  there  may  be  many.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  nature  has  been  as  partial  to 
Henry  in  person  as  in  mind ;  you  may  not  see 
him  with  the  same  eyes. 

Not  exactly,  perhaps,  he  replied,  smiling; 
but  yet  I  can  see  enough  to  comprehend  why 
Fanny  Claypole  fell  in  love  with  him,  why  Su- 
san May  was  distracted  for  him,  and  why  you, 
my  dear  Isabella,  do  not  absolutely  dislike  him. 

Dislike  him  !  echoed  the  fond  damsel ;  Oh, 
heavens !  I  should  be  a  wretch  insensible  to  the 
finest  work  of  the  Creator,  if  I  could  dislike 
him.  Surely,  sir,  nothing  in  the  human  form 
can  be  more  perfect  than  Henry. 

Come,  come !  resumed  Sir  Roger,  you  have 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies  at  last ;  more  need 
not  be  attempted,  for  more,  I  think,  cannot  be 
said.  And  now,  Isabella,  having  heard  your 
confession,  it  is  my  turn  to  call  upon  your  at- 


tention whilst  I  make  mine.  In  everything  you 
have  said  of  Henry,  I  perfectly  concur.  Greater 
proof  I  cannot  give  you  of  ray  very  high  opinion 
of  his  merit  and  accomplishments,  than  by  as- 
suring you  that  the  reasons  I  have  hitherto  had 
for  opposing  your  attachment  to  him,  are,  by 
recent  circumstances,  in  a  great  degree  remo- 
ved ;  and  as  want  of  fortune  alone  would  in  no 
instance  have  been  my  absolute  objection,  I 
shall  the  less  insist  upon  it  in  the  present  case, 
forasmuch  as  your  means  are  now  so  great  as  to 
make  any  farther  augmentation  of  them  by 
marriage,  an  object  not  worth  attending  to.  In 
the  place,  therefore,  of  several  impediments,  I 
now  see  but  one  remaining,  and  that  is  my  ig- 
norance of  his  birth  and  condition.  I  cannot 
dispense  with  obscurity  or  meanness.  Now,  al- 
though the  mystery  is  not  cleared  up  by  the 
melancholy  event  of  your  cousin's  decease,  yet 
the  terror  of  it  is  removed  from  my  mind  by  the 
circumstances  of  her  will ;  for  I  shall  now  dis- 
close to  you  what  I  should  never  have  mention- 
ed whilst  Lady  Crowbery  was  living,  that  there 
was  something  in  her  deportment  towards  your 
friend  Henry,  that  gave  me  great  uneasiness  and 
alarm.  Not  that  I  entertained  suspicions  of  the 
sort  which  her  imperious  husband  had,  or  af- 
fected to  have,  of  their  connexion  ;  no,  that  was 
not  the  nature  of  my  terror ;  the  thought  was 
out  of  reach  of  probability ;  the  character  of  the 
lady  gave  no  countenance  to  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  such  an  air  of  maternal  tenderness  in 
her  regards,  that  I  protest  to  you,  Isabella,  I 
found  myself  haunted  by  an  idea,  that  the  idle 
rumour  which  was  spread  about  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood after  my  niece  had  eloped  with  Mr  De- 
lapoer,  might  have  been  true,  and  that  this  same 
youth  had  been  the  unlawful  issue  of  that  con- 
nexion. Under  the  impression  of  such  an  idea, 
you  cannot  wonder  at  the  vehemence  with  which 
I  interdicted  your  correspondence  with  him ; 
but  now  that  I  see  him  totally  overlooked  in  her 
will,  I  can  no  longer  entertain  any  suspicion  of 
his  standing  in  so  near  a  relation  to  her,  and 
with  that  suspicion  of  his  being  her  son,  I  now 
dismiss  my  opposition  to  his  pretensions  as  your 
admirer. 

Had  Sir  Roger  Manstock  waited  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  speech,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Isabella  to  have  disguised  the  sensa- 
tions it  produced,  sensations  as  opposite  to  those 
it  was  meant  to  convey,  as  chilling  disappoint- 
ment is  to  thankful  joy  !  But  he  was  gone  as 
soon  as  he  had  uttered  the  concluding  words, 
and  gone  in  the  persuasion  that  he  had  made  a 
being  happy,  who  was  infinitely  dear  to  him, 
whilst  she  was  left  to  reflect  upon  a  situation 
now  rendered  far  more  hopeless  and  distressing 
than  it  had  been  in  the  worst  of  moments,  when 
his  opposition  was  more  open  and  declared. 
Whilst  she  pondered  upon  this,  her  bosom  hea- 
ved with  sighs,  and  her  eyes  streamed  with  tears. 
All  those  fascinating  ideas  which  her  fond  fa- 
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ther's  encouraging  discourse  had  raised  in  her 
mind,  were  at  once  dispersed,  and  succeeded  by 
a  press  of  thoughts  that  presented  nothing  but 
despair  and  disappointment  to  her  imagination. 
What  to  do  she  knew  not,  and  how  to  shape  her 
conduct  in  a  dilemma  so  full  of  difficulties,  she 
was  incapable  of  deciding ;  for  if  she  availed 
herself  of  her  father's  permission  for  re-admit- 
ting  him  in  to  the  family,  what  consequence  could 
ensue  from  such  a  fruitless  indulgence,  but  an 
aggravation  of  regret,  which  every  hour  of  in- 
creasing love  and  approbation  would  accumu- 
late upon  her  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  would 
her  father  think,  after  the  confession  she  had 
made,  if  she  was  now  to  hold  back,  when  she 
had  his  leave  to  advance  ?  What,  but  that  she 
was  the  most  obstinate  and  capricious  coquette 
in  nature,  who  was  no  longer  pleased  than  whilst 


she  was  opposed,  and  had  no  wishes  of  her  own 
when  they  were  found  to  coincide  with  his  ?  It 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  lamented  the 
confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in  her  by  her 
deceased  friend  and  benefactress  ;  for  being  in- 
trusted with  the  secret,  she  could  in  no  case  vio- 
late her  honour  by  betraying  it ;  and  being  now 
made  acquainted  with  her  father  s  motives  for 
proscribing  Henry  whilst  he  suspected  him  to  be 
the  son  of  his  niece,  no  temptation  upon  earth 
could  overcome  her  abhorrence  of  duplicity  or 
deceit,  whilst  he  should  retain  a  sentiment  so 
adverse  to  that  connexion  ;  and  in  this  she  fore- 
saw no  probability  of  change. 

With  heavy  heart,  therefore,  we  must  leave 
the  unhappy  Isabella  to  struggle  with  these  con- 
flicting thoughts,  and  turn  to  other  scenes  that 
are  prepared  to  open  the  succeeding  book. 
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CHAP.  I. 

In  which  the  Author  confutes  himself. 

Having  been  so  long  employed  in  finding 
words,  according  to  rule  and  method,  for  others, 
I  begin  to  think  I  have  a  right  to  bestow  some 
according  to  my  own  fancy  ;  and  that  just  now 
prompts  me  to  write  without  any  rule  or  method 
whatsoever. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I  do  not  allow  any  man  can  have  a  fair  excuse 
for  not  reading  these  volumes  once,  at  least,  in 
his  life,  provided  he  can  read  at  all.  For  what 
is  the  plea,  I  would  fain  know,  that  he  can  set 
up  for  refusing  them  a  perusal  ?  Is  he  too  wise 
to  be  taught  anything  new  ?— They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  new  thing  in  them  or  about 
them  ;  they  boast  themselves  to  be  as  old  as  na- 
ture ;  and,  as  for  instruction,  if  he  is  too  wise 
to  want  it,  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  force  it 
upon  him  against  his  wishes. 

Is  he  too  lazy  to  be  amused  by  any  reading  ? 
then  let  him  employ  a  toad-eater  to  recite  them 
in  his  ears  till  he  falls  asleep  ;  he  cannot  pur- 
chase a  cheaper  or  more  harmless  narcotic  in  his 
apothecary's  shop. 

Is  he  too  proud  to  stoop  his  genius  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  trivial  novel  ?  my  life  upon  it,  his 
genius  is  oftentimes  more  trivially  employed. 


Is  truth  his  constant  study  and  pursuit  ?  and  has 
he  not  yet  found  out  that  there  is  truth  in  fiction  ; 
that,  by  the  device  of  fable,  (as  the  philosopher 
Saint  Pierre  well  observes,)  the  soul  gradually 
opens  itself  to  truth  ?  I  am  vain  enough  to  think 
there  may  be  many  more  truths  in  this  poor  fa- 
ble, than  he  will  discover  or  comprehend  in  all 
his  metaphysics. 

But  some  may  plead  business,  and  business 
must  be  followed. — True !  and  so  must  hounds  ; 
but  the  man  who  follows  either,  be  it  ever  so 
closely,  will  still  find  that  he  has  gone  many 
miles  out  of  his  way.  Let  the  man  of  business 
recollect  how  much  of  his  life  is  spent  in  being 
busy  about  nothing,  and  he  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge he  has  had  time  to  bestow  upon  the  read- 
ing of  these  little  books,  and  a  hundred  others. 
But  all  this  while  he  has  been  accumulating 
money  ;  if  he  dies  to-morrow,  he  will  die  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  if  he  does, 
is  he  any  whit  wiser,  (I  put  the  question  in  the 
words  of  the  inimitable  author  of  The  Serious 
Call,)  is  he  any  whit  wiser,  I  demand,  than  he 
who  has  taken  the  same  pains  to  have  a  hundred 
thousand  pair  of  boots  and  spurs  when  he  leaves 
the  world  ? 

But  hark  ye,  Mr  Novelist,  the  fastidious  phi- 
losopher will  say,  my  studies  do  not  lie  your 
way.  To  him  I  could  answer — then  are  my 
studies,  learned  sir,  more  complaisant  than 
yours  ;  for,  as  far  as  you  yourself  participate  of 
human  nature,  so  far  you  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  researches ;  why  then  may  not  you  deign 
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to  read  ine,  though  I  do  not  aspire  to  copy  you  ? 
Though  your  proud  castle  is  barred  against  my 
approach,  my  humble  cottage  is  the  seat  of  ge- 
neral hospitality,  and  open  to  you  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures.  The  sim- 
ple goose- quill,  that  can  fan  one  spark  of  pure 
benevolence  into  activity,  by  the  playfulness  of 
its  motion,  has  done  more  for  mankind  than  the 
full-plumed  philosopher,  who,  with  the  strut 
of  the  goose  itself,  cackles  out  his  despicable 
spleen,  and  hisses  at  each  passenger  as  he  goes 
regardless  by  him. 

If  but  one  of  all  my  readers  has  felt  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  generous  sentiment,  if  another  has 
experienced  the  conscious  sense  of  self-reproach- 
ing  turpitude,  and  blushed  at  the  discovery,  I 
think  I  have  thrown  more  light  into  the  world, 
than  the  philosopher  can  dig  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  though  he  may  thereby  affect  to 
decide  upon  the  world's  age,  as  jockeys  do  upon 
horses,  by  looking  in  their  mouths.  What  if 
philosophers  have  now  found  out  that  water  is 
no  element  ?  they  have  neither  added  to  its  uses, 
nor  taken  any  away  ;  and  as  for  me,  though,  for 
peace  sake,  I  will  forbear  to  say  it  is  an  element, 
I  will  not  promise  them  to  rest  my  faith  so  far 
upon  their  dogma,  as  to  say  that  it  is  not.  The 
Author  of  Nature  seems  graciously  to  have  or- 
dained, that  in  searching  after  things  without 
use,  our  inquiries  should  be  pursued  without 
success,  so  that  no  labour  might  be  wasted  upon 
things  that  cannot  profit  us  :  but  it  is  only  after 
these  curious  nothings  that  our  philosopher  is 
ever  on  the  quest ;  and  yet  he  pretends  to  say, 
that  he  has  no  leisure  to  bestow  upon  my  men 
and  women  !  Why  will  he  not  rather  study  to 
be  informed  of  what  would  profit  him  to  know, 
and  submit  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  Great 
Disposer  of  the  Universe  hath,  in  tender  consi- 
deration of  his  short-lived  creatures,  buried  out 
of  sight  ?  As  much  truth  as  man's  intellects  can 
admit,  is  accessible  to  man's  inquiries,  but  ig- 
norance is  given  to  the  soul,  as  the  lid  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  eye  ;  it  lets  in  all  the  light  it 
can  usefully  dispense  with,  and  shuts  out  what 
it  cannot  bear.  And  now,  no  more  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  whilst  I  am  contemplating  the  statue, 
let  him  hunt  after  the  beetle  that  crawls  at  the 
base  of  it. 

There  is,  notwithstanding,  more  for  me  to 
do  ;  and  as  these  volumes  are  my  clients,  so  am 
I  their  advocate,  and  must  be  prepared  for  all 
that  may  oppose  me ;  the  next,  however,  is  a 
gentle  caviller,  and  approaches  in  a  form  that 
challenges  my  respect ;  it  is  a  reader  I  would 
not  offend  and  shock  for  all  that  fame  could  give 
me ;  she  comes  with  modest  blushes  on  her 
cheeks,  and  points  to  certain  pages  doubled  down 
in  my  offending  work,  too  highly  coloured  for 
her  chaste  revolting  eye  to  rest  upon.  What 
shall  I  reply  to  this  appellant  ?  How  defend  my- 
self from  one,  who  comes  into  the  lists  with  all 
the  virtues  armed  in  her  support  ?  Where  now 
is  my  impure  Jemima  ?  where  ia  Fanny  Clay- 


pole  ?  where  even  my  benevolent  Susan  May  ? 
Fled  out  of  sight,  abashed  and  self-condemned ! 
What  avails  it  to  me  to  say  that  they  are  Na- 
ture's children  ?  My  reproving  critic  does  not 
wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  profligates 
of  her  family.  In  vain  I  urge,  that  contrast  is 
the  soul  of  composition ;  that  joy  and  sorrow, 
health  and  sickness,  good  and  evil,  chequer  life 
itself  through  every  stage;  that  even  virtue 
wants  an  opposite  to  give  its  lustre  full  display  ; 
she  does  not  think  that  scenes,  which  address 
themselves  to  the  passions,  can  be  defended  by 
arguments  that  apply  to  the  judgment :  I  may 
be  justified  by  the  rules  of  composition ;  she  is 
trying  me  by  those  of  decorum.  If  I  shelter  my- 
self in  the  plea,  that  temptations  are  the  test  of 
an  heroic  spirit ;  that  I  cannot  make  bricks  with- 
out straw;  and  that  although  the  said  straw  be 
of  an  inflammable  quality,  yet  I  must  work 
with  such  materials  as  I  have  :  she  will  not  he- 
sitate to  admit  the  necessity  of  temptations,  but 
she  will  resolutely  condemn  the  too  profuse  and 
prominent  display  of  them ;  she  would  work  her 
shades  more  tender ;  mine  are  too  bold  :  If  I  say, 
wait  for  the  moral,  she  replies,  that  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  susceptibility  not  to  wait ;  the  mischief 
is  in  the  front,  the  moral  is  in  the  rear ;  the  re- 
medy cannot  always  overtake  the  disease  ;  and 
she  asks,  where  is  the  wit  in  voluntarily  provo- 
king the  fang  of  the  viper,  because,  forsooth,  we 
have  a  medicine  in  our  closet  that  will  stanch 
the  poison,  if  we  do  not  slip  the  time  of  apply- 
ing it  ? 

Mark  now,  candid  reader,  if  I  have  not  wove 
a  hedge  about  myself,  which  I  have  neither 
cunning  to  creep  through,  nor  agility  to  climb  ; 
but  it  is  ever  thus  when  I  argue  with  the  ladies. 
If  their  modesty  is  of  so  touchy  a  temper,  as  to 
accuse  me  of  impudence,  I  know  no  better  way 
to  convince  them  of  their  mistake,  than  by  copy- 
ing that  modesty,  and  making  no  defence  ;  and 
sure  I  am,  that  such  would  be  their  conduct  in 
the  case  of  real  attack,  when  the  relation  of  it 
only  stirs  them  into  such  tremors  and  palpita- 
tions ;  I  fear,  therefore,  that  their  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility proves  too  much ;  those  must  ride 
their  palfreys  with  a  very  loose  rein,  who  are  so 
soon  thrown  out  of  their  seat  upon  every  little 
start  or  stumble  that  they  make. 

What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  in  the 
hope  of  recommending  virtue  by  the  fiction  of 
a  virtuous  character,  which,  to  render  amiable, 
I  made  natural,  and  to  render  natural,  I  made 
subject  to  temptations,  though  resolute  in  with- 
standing them  :  in  one  instance  only  my  hero 
owes  his  victory  to  chance,  and  not  to  his  own 
fortitude  ;  if  virtue,  therefore,  cannot  read  her 
own  encomium,  without  catching  fire  at  the  al- 
lurements of  her  antagonist,  she  is  not  that  pure 
and  perfect  virtue  I  was  studious  to  pay  court 
to,  but  some  hypocrite,  who  has  basely  tricked 
herself  out  in  the  uniform  of  the  corps,  for  the 
opportunity  of  deserting  over  to  the  enemy  with 
her  arms  and  accoutrements. 
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CHAP.  II. 

A  Peep  behind  the  Curtain  at  Crowhery  Castle. 

Whilst  the  gentle  bosom  of  Isabella  was  rent 
with  a  thousand  perplexing  inquietudes,  the 
proud  exulting  heart  of  Fanny  Claypole  was  an- 
ticipating the  fancied  joys  of  rank  and  splen- 
dour, and  already  practising  the  stately  airs  of 
a  viscountess  elect.  Her  uncle  now;  began  to 
pass  his  time  not  quite  so  much  to  his  satisfac- 
tion as  he  had  done :  though  his  niece  still  con- 
tinued to  treat  him  with  external  civility,  yet 
there  was  a  gracious  manner  in  it,  that  convey- 
ed the  idea  of  condescension  and  protection,  ra- 
ther than  of  cordiality  or  respect.  The  restraint 
which  she  and  her  noble  paramour  submitted  to 
in  his  company,  though  as  little  as  decency  could 
dispense  with,  was  still  something  more  than 
they  could  willingly  spare  on  certain  occasions, 
and  he  then  began  to  discover,  that  all  his  ac- 
commodating complacency  did  not  quite  answer 
their  purposes,  and  that  his  absence  began  to  be 
wished  for  by  both  parties.  This,  indeed,  was 
more  than  insinuated  to  him  by  dumb  show ; 
for  my  lord  took  frequent  occasions  of  inquiring, 
whether  Sir  Roger  Manstock  would  not  be  un- 
easy at  his  parish  being  left  without  a  resident 
minister ;  and  once  or  twice  asked  him,  in  a  na- 
tural manner,  if  he  was  doing  anything  at  the 
parsonage,  and  whether  it  would  require  any 
repairs  before  it  was  made  fit  for  his  reception, 
intimating,  with  much  seeming  kindness,  that 
if  there  was  anything  wanting  for  his  comfort, 
he  would  send  his  own  workmen  over,  and  fit 
it  to  his  wishes  ;  adding,  that  it  would  ever  give 
him  the  most  supreme  delight  to  shew  any  mark 
of  his  respect  to  the  uncle  of  his  amiable  friend, 
Miss  Claypole.  These  hints  that  sagacious  gen- 
tleman was  not  slow  to  comprehend  ;  but  it  did 
not  just  now  suit  him  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. 

When  Lawyer  Ferret  returned  from  Man- 
stock,  and  the  copy  of  Lady  Crowbery's  will, 
which  he  had  there  taken,  had  been  perused  by 
his  lordship,  that  noble  personage,  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  high  dignity,  expressed  a  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  which  it  had  conveyed  in  such  ample 
proportion  to  the  fair  Isabella,  and  so  sparingly 
to  himself ;  in  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  as  his  lordship's  expectations  were  extreme- 
ly moderate,  his  disappointment  could  not  be 
very  great,  so  that  he  bore  the  event  without 
any  great  exercise  of  his  virtues.  One  thing, 
however,  he  remarked  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  and  this  was,  the  unexpect- 
ed omission  of  any  legacy  to  our  hero  Henry  ; 
this  circumstance  he  communicated,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  Mr  Claypole  and  Miss  Fanny,  com- 


menting upon  it  in  a  style  that  sufficiently  dis- 
closed to  them  the  gratification  he  secretly  de- 
rived to  himself  in  talking  of  it.— You  see,  cried 
his  lordship,  in  his  usual  style  of  pleasantry, 
what  sort  of  stuff  her  ladyship's  liking  to  that 
young  fellow  was  made  of!  no  longer  pipe,  no 
longer  pay,  was  her  maxim.  He  must  now  sink 
into  his  primitive  obscurity ;  all  his  golden  hopes 
are  blasted,  and,  I  dare  engage,  he  is  at  this 
moment  venting  execrations  against  her  deceit, 
and  his  own  credulity.    But  he  is  rightly  ser- 
ved ;  may  such  ever  be  the  fate  of  all  upstart 
favourites  of  married  ladies  ! — Here  Claypole 
chimed  in,  with  an  inference  or  two  in  the  way 
of  retort  upon  Henry,  for  his  refusal  of  Blach- 
ford's  bequest,  observing,  that  the  man  who, 
from  an  affectation  of  disinterestedness,  with- 
stood the  favours  of  fortune  when  they  were 
tendered  to  him,  generally  lived  long  enough  to 
find  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity,  and  to 
bewail  his  folly  in  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach 
and  vexation. — I  see  but  one  chance  that  re- 
mains for  this  silly  fellow,  added  he,  which  is, 
to  betake  himself  with  all  humility  to  Blach- 
ford's  leavings,  and  pay  his  court,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  Mrs  Susan  May,  of  meretricious  me- 
mory, by  whose  favour  he  may  still  subsist  up- 
on the  bread  of  infamy,  and  sing  psalms  with 
Ezekiel  Daw,  to  some  godly  tune,  whilst  the  old 
dame  scums  -the  pot.    So  ends  the  history  of 
Henry  the  Foundling,  whose  adventures,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  modern  garnish,  may  furnish 
matter  to  some  paltry  novelist,  for  a  scurvy  tale, 
to  fill  a  gap  in  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  libra- 
ry ;  and,  if  the  writer  has  the  wit  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  he  may  find  out  a  moral  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  hero,  and  entitle  it,  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Vanity  ;  for  such  in  fact  it  is. 

Miss  Fanny  threw  a  different  light  upon  the 
subject ;  she  confessed  he  well  deserved  the  dis- 
appointment he  had  met  with  ;  but  she  did  not 
think  that  was  excuse  sufficient  for  the  person 
who  disappointed  him. — I  own,  said  that  candid 
young  lady,  I  have  always  accustomed  myself 
to  consider  a  promise  as  a  sacred  thing  ;  where 
I  give  hopes,  I  think  myself  in  conscience  bound 
to  make  them  good  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  they  are  given  to  me,  I  should  hold  the 
person  base  in  the  extreme,  abandoned  to  all 
sense  of  honour,  and  a  wretch,  whom,  without 
a  crime,  we  might  treat  as  an  outlaw  and  assas- 
sin, who  violated  the  faith  he  had  pledged,  and 
the  word  of  promise  he  had  given.  Now,  I  do 
not  mean  to  impute  this  baseness  to  any  person 
in  particular,  much  less  to  the  respectable  object 
of  our  present  conversation  ;  I  only  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  in  all  connexions  between  man  and 
woman,  where  favours  have  been  interchanged, 
and  promises  grafted  upon  those  pledges  of  af- 
fection, they  are  binding  in  the  most  sacred 
sense,  and  he  or  she,  who  breaks  from  them, 
abandoned  in  the  extremest  degree. 

Certainly,  interposed  my  lord ;  without  all 
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doubt  you  speak  what  every  person  of  honour 
must  admit  to  be  true,  and  what  I,  permit  me 
to  say,  feel,  and,  I  hope,  practise,  in  its  strict- 
est sense.  Put  the  case,  by  way  of  elucidation 
only,  that  I  profess  myself  the  admirer  of  a 
lady  of  reputation  ;  I  am  smitten  with  her 
charms  ;  in  short,  I  am  in  love  with  her.  Very 
well.  Believing  me  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  she 
allows  me  to  make  suit  to  her  ;  I  gain  her  con- 
fidence, we'll  suppose,  and  she  begins  to  fa- 
vour my  suit ;  she  smiles  on  my  humble  ad- 
dresses— Here  a  soft  glance  from  the  bright 
eyes  of  Miss  Fanny  brought  his  lordship's  elo- 
quence to  a  pause.  He  gently  took  her  hand, 
and  in  a  whisper  tenderly  murmured,  Lovely 
creature,  if  you  look  upon  me  with  those  eyes, 
I  shall  forget  every  word  I  was  saying,  every 
sense  will  be  lost  in  ecstasy  and  rapture. 

Go  on,  go  on,  said  Fanny,  smiling;  I  am 
much  interested  in  what  you  are  saying,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  interrupt  you  in  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it. 

Put  me  in  then,  said  the  peer,  for  I  protest  to 
you  I  am  lost. 

Why,  you  had  just  gained  the  lady's  affec- 
tions, replied  Fanny ;  nay,  I  believe  on  my 
conscience  you  was  going  on  too  prosperously 
for  her  repose,  unless  you  was  upon  the  strictest 
honour. 

There  you  are  rather  beforehand  with  me, 
resumed  my  lord,  though,  I  confess,  I  was  co- 
ming to  the  point :  be  it  so  then  !  Let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  this  lady,  in  pity  to  my 
sufferings,  or,  if  you  will,  in  kind  compliance 
with  my  importunate  and  impassioned  solicita- 
tions, generously  concedes  those  favours,  which 
are  the  greatest  woman  can  bestow  or  man  re- 
ceive, can  it  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  I  am 
bound  by  all  the  ties  of  honour,  gratitude,  and 
justice,  to  indemnify  the  reputation  of  my  be- 
nefactress ?  Heavens  !  I  were  the  vilest  wretch 
that  ever  breathed,  could  I  do  less  than  tender 
her  my  heart,  my  hand,  my  name,  rank,  for- 
tune, everything  that  I  possess  on  earth,  as  soon 
as  ever  opportunity  and  circumstances  would 
permit.  These  are  my  principles,  my  dear  Miss 
Claypole,  and  they  are  such  as,  I  trust,  your 
worthy  uncle,  if  he  has  listened  to  our  dis- 
course, will  give  me  credit  for,  and  approve. 

Certainly,  my  lord,  replied  that  reverend  per- 
sonage ;  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Were  the  case  to  happen  as  you  put  it, 
every  man  of  honour's  conduct  must  be  such  as 
you  state  it ;  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  woman  of  honour,  who  was  wise, 
would  put  him  to  the  trial. 

Ah  !  my  good  sir,  said  my  lord,  you  speak 
exactly  within  the  line  of  your  profession,  and 
so  far  you  speak  right.  It  is  as  natural  for 
you,  who  are  a  parson,  to  preach  up  self-denial, 
as  it  is  for  an  apothecary  to  recommend  physic, 
though  nature,  in  both  cases,  nauseates  the 
dose,  and  the  finest  gratification  of  the  senses  is 


sacrificed  by  the  prescription.  That  rigid  mo- 
rality, that  would  strip  life  of  all  its  best  en- 
joyments, would  also  divest  our  hearts  of  all 
their  most  exalted  sensations.  What  would  be- 
come of  those  glowing  effusions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude, if  there  was  no  trust,  no  confidence,  no 
mutual  interchange  of  honour  and  good  faith  ? 
The  lawyer,  who  furnishes  my  occasions  with  a 
loan,  and  binds  me  down  by  the  fetters  of  a 
mortgage,  is  a  trader  in  money,  who  confers  no 
favour  on  me  by  the  accommodation  I  derive 
from  it ;  whereas  the  friend,  who  confidentially 
supplies  my  wants,  and  rests  upon  my  promise 
for  indemnification,  leaves  me  under  an  obliga- 
tion, that  convinces  me  I  was  in  his  esteem, 
and  fixes  him  in  mine.  Favours  in  love  are  like 
favours  in  friendship  ;  the  same  rule  applies  to 
both  ;  to  trust  is  the  test  of  friendship,  to  be 
trusted  is  the  triumph  of  love. 

I  believe,  my  lord,  said  Miss  Claypole,  we 
are  talking  upon  a  subject  that  my  uncle  has 
not  made  his  study,  therefore  we  may  as  well 
drop  it  for  the  present. 

This  being  said,  a  sullen  silence  ensued;  the 
advocates  for  the  tender  passion  no  longer  deign- 
ed to  maintain  an  argument  with  so  unequal  an 
opponent,  but  contented  themselves  with  giving 
him  to  understand,  by  certain  plain-speaking 
looks,  that  if  he  had  any  private  studies  to  pur- 
sue, which  might  occupy  an  hour  or  two  of  his 
time,  they  had  resources  within  themselves  for 
filling  up  the  interval.  The  intelligent  obser- 
ver read  their  meaning  in  their  looks,  and  pla- 
cidly withdrew. 

Doubtful  as  I  am,  whether  some  of  my  read- 
ers might  not  think  that  there  was  one  dia- 
logue too  many  in  my  history,  were  I  to  record 
what  now  ensued  between  Miss  Fanny  and  the 
Viscount,  I  shall  omit  the  recital,  and  conclude 
this  chapter. 


CHAP.  III. 

An  Excursion  from  Crowbery  Castle. 

The  next  morning  both  Phoebus  and  Sir 
Roger  Man  stock  had  harnessed  their  steeds,  and 
advanced  upon  their  journey,  before  the  beau- 
teous Miss  Fanny  broke  the  soft  bands  of  sleep 
asunder,  and  arose  to  renew  her  charms  at  the 
toilette.  Her  protracted  slumbers  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  accustomed  hour  of  breakfast,  that 
she  gave  orders  to  her  attendant  to  serve  her  in 
her  own  apartment :  polite  inquiries  were  sent 
up  more  than  once  by  his  lordship,  to  which 
excuses  were  returned  of  a  slight  indisposition  ; 
in  the  meantime  the  following  reflections  arose 
in  that  gentle  fair  one's  mind,  upon  a  review  of 
past  occurrences. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  there  is  something  very  cap- 
tivating in  a  title,  else  this  same  Lord  Crow- 
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bery  would  be  insupportable ;  I  perceive  I  shall 
be  most  heartily  sick  of  him  before  the  honey- 
moon is  half  out :  I  shall  never  have  the  pa- 
tience of  his  former  lady  ;  let  him  beware  how 
he  treats  me  in  the  manner  he  behaved  to  her  ; 
I'll  soon  shew  him  that  my  spirit  is  at  least  as 
o-ood  as  his  own ;  he  shan't  shut  me  up  in  his 
dismal  castle,  and  nauseate  me  with  his  surfeit- 
ing fondness:  sure,  of  all  visitations  under  hea- 
ven, that  of  a  stale  doating  husband  would  be 
the  most  intolerable.    Oh  !  Henry  !  Henry  ! 
why  would  you  reject  me?  Still,  still  your 
image  haunts  me ;  my  fond  heart  still  doats  up- 
on you,  and  would  spurn  this  odious  creature 
and  his  titles  with  disdain,  could  I  but  gain 
your  love.  But  hold !  perhaps  your  disappoint- 
ment may  have  humbled  you  ;  all  hopes  now 
blasted,  and  Isabella  thrown  by  fortune  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  your  meditations,  who  can  tell 
but  you  are  now  regretting  your  own  obstinacy, 
and  wishing  to  recall  that  fatal  hour,  when,  mad 
with  love,  and  fired  with  resentment— Oh  ! 
horrible  !  I  cannot  name  the  rest. — Here  she 
threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  fortunately  found  vent  for  a  gust  of 
passion,  that  would  else  have  thrown  her  into 
violent  hysterics.    Again  she  resumed  her  soli- 
loquy— What  did  my  provoking  uncle  mean  by 
saying  he  must  marry  Susan  May  ?  No ;  that 
my  Henry  will  never  do.  His  spirit  never  will 
stoop  to  that;  it  never  shall,  if  I  have  influence 
to  prevent  it.    I'll  sacrifice  ambition,  fortune, 
everything  to  love.     I  have  befooled  myself 
enough,  too  much,  with  this  detested  lord ;  I 
sicken  at  his  name  ;  I'll  cast  him  off  for  ever. — 
Stop  !  where  is  my  fancy  carrying  me  ?  There 
are  some  charms  in  title,  rank,  and  splendour  ; 
they  gratify  ambition,  and  do  not  exclude  love. 
I  have  gone  much  too  far  now  to  recede ;  I  were 
a  fool  indeed,  to  pay  the  purchase,  and  not  reap 
the  profit ;  I  have  him  sure,  and  I'll  not  let 
him  loose.    Viscountess  Crowbery  will  pique 
the  pride  of  plain  Miss  Manstock.    Oh  !  'twill 
be  bitterness  and  gall  to  that  old  Baronet  to  see 
his  niece's  coronet  upon  my  head :  Delicious 
triumph  !  glorious  revenge  ! 

Thus  whilst  her  mind  was  fluctuating  be- 
twixt contending  passions,  my  lord  announced 
himself  with  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  hum- 
bly asked  admittance.  It  was  granted,  and  as  he 
approached  her,  he  said, — I  venture  to  assume 
the  privileges  of  a  husband,  and  come  to  ask,  if 
you  have  any  orders  for  the  carriages  or  servants 
this  morning,  as  I  think  the  day  is  fine,  and 
promises  you  a  pleasant  airing?  Henceforward, 
madam,  you  command  in  this  house,  and  the 
humblest  of  your  servants  is  now  in  your  pre- 
sence.— This  was  an  address,  that  merited  what 
it  received,  a  gracious  smile,  and  threw  a  turn- 
ing weight  into  the  scale  of  the  addresser  and 
his  peerage,  that  made  poverty  and  Henry  kick 
the  beam.  This  fair  beginning  was  still  far- 
ther advanced  by  a  very  seasonable  auxiliary,  in 


the  shape  of  a  handsome  brilliant,  set  in  a  ring, 
which  his  lordship,  with  great  gallantry,  put  up- 
on her  wedding  finger.  The  heart  of  Fanny 
Clay  pole  was  amenable  to  so  many  passions,  be- 
sides that  of  love  in  its  common  acceptation, 
that  the  donor  of  the  ring  could  not  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  impression  it  had  made  ;  and 
as  that  young  lady  was  a  better  actress  than 
Lord  Crowbery  was  a  critic,  it  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  if,  upon  this  occasion,  he  mis- 
took artifice  for  sincerity. 

After  a  few  indispensable  arrangements  at  the 
toilette,  which  my  lord  was  graciously  permit- 
ted to  be  a  spectator  of,  and  which  were  not  ill 
calculated  to  display  her  charms  in  the  most  al- 
luring attitudes,  Fanny  signified  her  intention 
of  taking  the  air  in  a  little  cabriolet,  drawn  by 
one  horse  of  gentle  condition,  having  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  obeying  the  hand  of  a  less  daring 
driver,  and  order  was  given  accordingly.  Fanny 
had  a  scheme  in  meditation,  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Susan  May  in  the  course  of  her  circuit,  and,  for 
that  reason,  chose  it  should  be  solitary  ;  she 
therefore  set  out,  followed  by  a  servant,  leaving 
my  lord  at  home  to  meditate  on  his  felicity,  or 
discuss  new  topics  of  edification  with  his  reve- 
rend guest,  as  they  strolled  through  the  planta- 
tions and  gardens. 

Miss  Claypole,  after  a  tour  about  the  park, 
came  upon  the  village  green,  and  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  Susan's  mansion,  who  soon  presented 
herself,  and  very  respectfully  invited  her  into 
the  house.  This  was  graciously  accepted  by  the 
viscountess  elect,  and  after  a  few  common  ques- 
tions had  passed  and  repassed,  they  fell  upon 
the  subject  of  Lady  Crowbery's  death,  and  then 
Miss  Fanny  demanded  of  Susan,  if  she  had 
been  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  her  will  : 
upon  her  answering  in  the  negative,  she  related 
to  her  the  leading  particulars,  and  observed, 
with  much  assumed  concern,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter most  surprising  to  her,  how  it  came  to  pass 
Henry  should  be  so  totally  forgotten,  that  even 
his  name  was  not  once  mentioned,  nor  anything 
that  could  allude  to  a  provision  for  him  recom- 
mended to  the  heiress,  even  by  the  most  distant 
hint. 

Susan  gazed  with  astonishment  upon  her,  as 
if  in  doubt  whether  she  was  to  yield  credit  to 
the  account  she  was  giving  of  an  event  so  unex- 
pected.—If  it  is  so,  she  said,  and  if  my  young 
lady  is  in  possession  of  the  estate,  and  has  it  at 
her  own  disposal,  I  can  only  presume  to  say  she 
has  a  noble  opportunity  of  being  generous  to 
the  most  deserving  man  upon  earth ;  and  I  can't 
doubt  but  she  will  avail  herself  of  it. 

I  think  of  him  as  you  do,  replied  Miss  Fanny; 
but  our  sentiments,  my  good  friend,  may  not  be 
everybody's  sentiments  ;  they  may  not  be  Miss 
Manstock's ;  and  they  certainly  are  not  likely 
to  be  Sir  Roger's.  Refunding  is  a  pitch  of  ge- 
nerous self-denial,  that  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
any  other  breast,  than  one  of  such  superior  mag- 
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nanimity  as  your  liberal  friend's ;  if  you  had 
such  a  fortune  dropped  into  your  lap,  I  can 
readily  believe  that  you  would  be  generous 
enough  to  invite  Henry  to  a  share  of  it ;  nay,  I 
can  tell  you,  Mrs  Susan,  there  are  some  friends 
of  yours,  not  far  from  hence,  who  credit  you 
for  that  generosity,  even  upon  your  present  es- 
tablishment. 

They  may  safely  credit  me,  replied  Susan,  so 
far  as  to  suppose  I  never  can  forget  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  everything  I  possess ;  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  am  capable  of  the  gratitude  they 
ascribe  to  me,  though  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  annex  to  it  the  conditions  which  they  seem 
to  allude  to.  No,  madam,  be  assured  I  know 
him  and  myself  too  well,  not  to  know  that  po- 
verty can  never  so  depress  him  as  to  level  him 
with  me.  The  woman  Mr  Henry  marries  must 
not  only  be  pure  from  guilt  of  her  own  con- 
tracting, but  even  from  involuntary  stains,  which, 
you  well  know,  I  am  not.  I  believe,  madam,  even 
levity  of  behaviour,  and  a  forward  carriage  in 
the  person  he  might  else  have  admired,  would 
change  his  liking  into  disgust,  though  she  had 
every  other  charm  that  could  attract  him. 

Here  it  is  supposed  that  Miss  Fanny  would 
have  blushed,  if  art  had  not  been  beforehand 
with  nature,  and  dipped  her  pencil  in  the  coun- 
terfeited tint  of  modesty  and  shame.  But  though 
nature  was  barred  from  one  avenue,  she  found 
vent  at  another  ;  and  whilst  conscious  recollec- 
tion smote  her  heart,  her  tongue  betrayed  how 
justly  she  applied  the  observation  to  herself. — 
I  can  readily  understand,  she  said,  where  your 
remark  points,  and  what  person  I  am  to  thank 
as  the  founder  of  it ;  for  servants  are  very  apt  to 
retail  the  scandal  that  their  mistresses  propa- 
gate. I  know  there  have  been  very  impertinent 
stories  circulated  about  me,  but  I  would  have 
you,  and  every  one  else  concerned  with  you,  to 
be  assured,  that  my  reputation  is  not  to  be  slan- 
dered with  impunity.  I  have  friends,  Mrs  Su- 
san, that  will  make  those  tremble  who  attempt 
it ;  and,  I  believe,  you  will  soon  be  convinced, 
that  if  it  is  your  wish  to  live  here,  and  enjoy 
your  newly-acquired  fortune  in  peace  and  quiet, 
you  will  be  extremely  cautious  how  you  suffer 
any  expressions  to  escape  you  that  can  be  con- 
strued to  impute  the  smallest  indiscretion  to  my 
conduct. 

With  these  words,  the  lady  elect  made  her 
exit  with  all  due  dignity,  and  without  vouchsa- 
fing a  word  more,  or  even  a  look  to  Susan,  who 
attended  her  to  the  step  of  her  cabriolet,  where 
she  replaced  herself  in  her  seat,  and  pursued  her 
way  towards  the  castle. 

At  that  instant  Ezekiel  Daw  came  forth  from 
his  cottage,  and  turning  into  the  house  with  Su- 
san, began  a  conversation,  which  we  shall  re- 
serve for  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

There  are  more  Ways  than  one  of  Interpreting 
a  Doubtful  Text. 

So,  daughter  Susan  !  I  perceive  you  have  had 
a  visit  from  that  young  madam  of  the  castle. 
You  did  right  to  receive  her  with  respect,  for 
that  is  due  to  our  superiors  in  condition.  But 
if  she  came  with  the  purpose  of  enticing  you 
into  conversation  about  our  absent  friend  Hen- 
ry, it  is  to  be  hoped  you  had  discretion  to  keep 
a  watch  upon  the  door  of  your  lips,  and  not  to 
satisfy  an  importunate  curiosity.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  our  friend  Henry,  which  announces 
the  death  of  our  respected  Lady  Crowbery.  It 
is  dated  from  Falmouth,  which  I  understand  to 
be  the  port  from  whence  she  was  to  have  em- 
barked for  Lisbon.  It  pleased  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  all  events  to  call  her  to  himself  from 
this  world  of  sorrow,  by  a  swift  messenger.  Be 
it  so !  we  must  all  obey  the  summons,  some 
sooner,  some  later.  It  is  in  vain  to  lament.  She 
was  a  pious  and  a  charitable  lady,  and  the  poor 
have  lost  a  friend,  which,  I  fear,  will  not  be  re- 
placed to  them  by  that  young  madam  at  least, 
who,  as  common  fame  reports,  is  destined  to  be 
her  successor  at  the  castle.  As  the  Lady  Crow- 
bery died  in  possession  of  a  very  ample  patri- 
mony in  her  own  right,  we  may  now  expect  to 
hear  that  our  beloved  Henry  is  rewarded  for  his 
disinterestedness,  and  made  independent  for  his 
life.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  deceased  lady 
was  much  too  just  to  disappoint  the  hopes  she 
had  inspired  him  with,  and  far  too  discerning  to 
overlook  his  merits,  and  therefore,  child,  take 
notice,  I  predict  a  very  ample  provision  for  our 
absent  friend. 

That  is  a  very  natural  prediction  for  you  to 
make,  cried  Susan.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  a 
true  one  ;  but  alas,  alas  !  my  good  Mr  Daw,  our 
poor  friend  has  got  nothing.  Miss  Claypole  just 
now  informs  me,  that  he  is  not  so  much  as  na- 
med in  Lady  Crowbery 's  will. 

It  is  a  lie  !  cried  Ezekiel,  starting  from  his 
seat — it  is  a  false  aspersion  !  Miss  Claypole  is  a 
slut  and  a  hussy,  for  her  pains — a  defamer  of 
the  dead,  and  that's  a  foul  and  heinous  misde- 
meanour. I  pronounce  it  impossible  for  the  Lady 
Crowbery  to  be  a  deceiver,  a  dealer  in  false  pro- 
mises, and  a  hypocrite  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
therefore  I  reject  your  information,  and  abide 
by  my  prediction.  What !  child,  will  you  tell  me 
that  I  don't  know  what  is  in  human  nature,  that 
I  should  be  made  the  bubble  and  the  dupe  of 
such  a  prating  minx  as  that  Miss  Claypole,  who 
never  yet  uttered  one  truth  of  Henry  since  she 
knew  him  ?  Don't  we  know  enough  of  her  dark 
dealings,  not  to  take  her  word  in  any  case  where 
he  is  concerned  ?  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  she 
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came  for  no  good  purpose  ?  and  now  you  see  I 
did  not  speak  lightly  and  without  good  reason. 
Learn  from  this,  child,  I  exhort  you,  not  to 
trust  too  confidently  to  your  own  rash  opinions, 
but  listen  to  those  who  have  more  knowledge 
and  experience  than  yourself. 

Whilst  Ezekiel  was  uttering  these  words  in 
an  elevated  yoke  and  upright  attitude,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  Susan,  which  one  of  Sir  Roger's 
servants  had  brought  over  from  Manstock.  It 
was  from  the  fair  hand  of  Isabella,  and  written 
on  that  very  morning  early,  before  she  set  out 
Upon  her  journey.  Susan  cast  her  eye  over  it, 
and  then  read  aloud  to  Ezekiel  as  follows  :— • 

"  Dear  Susan, 
te  I  cannot  leave  the  country  without  giving 
you  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  a  melancholy 
event,  of  which,  as  far  as  your  friend  and  bene- 
factor is  interested,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be 
anxious  to  be  informed."— Right !  criedEzekiel, 
now  you  will  find  my  prediction  verified.— "  The 
sad  news  of  my  poor  cousin's  death  will  proba- 
bly have  reached  you  before  this  comes  to  hand, 
and  if  so,  you  will  be  told,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  is  in  no  respect  benefited  by  Lady  Crow- 
bery  in  her  will." — There,  there  !  repeated  the 
exulting  prophet,  you  perceive  the  falsehood  had 
got  wind. — Susan  made  no  answer,  but  resu- 
med her  reading. — "  It  is  true," — Itis  false,  cried 
Ezekiel ;  I  won't  believe  it.  Susan  repeated,-— 
i(  It  is  true  that  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  will ;  but,  lest  you  should  be  tempted  in  your 
zeal  for  his  interest  to  make  false  conclusions, 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  the 
excellent  lady,  I  recommend  to  you  to  wait  the 
event,  in  the  full  persuasion,  that  neither  she 
will  be  found  regardless  of  her  promises,  nor 
your  most  amiable  friend  unworthy  of  her  af- 
fection." 

No  sooner  had  Susan  read  these  concluding 
Words,  than  Ezekiel,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  struck 
the  staff  in  his  hand  with  vehemence  on  the 
floor,  crying  out,  I  told  thee  so,  I  told  thee 
so.  Now  wilt  thou  believe  me,  silly  child,  that- 
art  drawn  away  with  every  breath  and  vapour 
of  false  doctrine  ?  Dostn't  hear  ?  dostn't  under- 
stand that  all  is  well,  and  as  we  wish  it,  and  that 
your  prattling  companion,  and  her  politic  uncle, 
will  be  confuted  in  their  false  sayings  ?  Did  not 
I  truly  pronounce  of  the  Lady  Crowbery  that 
she  would  not  be  found  regardless  of  her  pro* 
mises  ;  and  dost  not  thou  mark  those  very  words, 
repeated  as  it  were  from  my  prophetic  lips,  in 
the  young  lady's  letter  ?  And  now,  child,  why 
am  I  right  in  my  judgment,  and  these  wrong  in 
theirs  ?  I'll  tell  thee  why  ;  it  is  because  I  draw 
my  inferences  from  a  clear  and  perfect  insight 
into  human  nature,  whilst  they  form  theirs 
Upon  crude  conjecture,  upon  vain  imaginations, 
With  which  they  deceive  themselves.  And  now 
t  will  read  thee  Henry's  own  letter.  Listen* 
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se  Death  hath  deprived  the  world  of  a  most 
excellent  being,  and  me  of  a  friend,  whose  loss 
I  must  ever  deplore.  Lady  Crowbery  is  dead. 
Wherever  it  shall  please  Lord  Crowbery  to  de- 
posit her  remains,  I  shall  take  measures  so  as  to 
be  present  at  her  interment,  though  it  may  be 
prudent  to  disguise  my  person.  When  that  last 
duty  is  performed,  I  propose  making  you  a  visit 
at  the  cottage.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and 
something  for  the  private  ear  of  your  fair  neigh- 
bour, my  valued  friend  Susan." 

What  were  the  precise  sensations  that  these 
last  words  stirred  in  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  at- 
tentive hearer,  we  do  not  pretend  to  divine ;  but 
something  there  was  either  in  the  sound  or  in 
the  sense  of  them,  that  suffused  her  face  with 
blushes,  which  Doctor  Daw,  notwithstanding 
his  prodigious  skill  and  penetration,  just  then 
happened  to  overlook,  so  that  there  was  time  for 
them  to  fade  away  into  a  deadly  pale,  which 
succeeded  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
aforesaid  sagacious  critic  in  the  human  charac- 
ter. How  he  was  employed  whilst  these  changes 
were  in  transition,  we  are  not  minutely  inform- 
ed ;  but  surely  not  in  the  contemplation  of  one 
of  the  most  expressive  countenances  in  nature, 
else  the  scenery  there  displayed  could  hardly 
have  escaped  him,  though  the  secret  spring  that 
gave  movement  to  it,  might  have  puzzled  him 
to  find  out. 

Now,  it  had  so  happened  in  the  reading  of 
Miss  Manstock's  letter,  as  it  has  happened  in 
the  cases  of  many  other  readings,  that  her  two 
commentators,  Ezekiel  Daw  and  Susan  May, 
had  two  different  methods  of  interpreting  the 
same  text ;  the  preacher  making  it  conform  to 
his  own  prediction,  and  Susan  construing  it  ac- 
cording  to  her  own  first  impression  of  the  fact ; 
whilst  the  one,  therefore,  believed  Henry  very 
richly  provided  for,  the  other  persuaded  herself 
he  was  not  worth  a  doit.  Now,  the  reader  per- 
haps may  recollect  that  Miss  Fanny,  who  com- 
municated the  intelligence  of  his  being  left  out 
of  Lady  Crowbery's  will,  threw  out  a  hint  at  a 
report,  which  saddled  him  upon  Susan  for  a 
moiety  of  her  means ;  and  though  Susan  in- 
stantly returned  an  answer,  which,  we  hope.* 
Was  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  Well  becoming 
her  to  make,  yet  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  it  might  raise  some  ideas  in  her  mind  which 
she  did  not  hold  herself  bound  to  communicate, 
either  to  Miss  Fanny,  or  even  to  Doctor  Daw 
himself.  Combining,  therefore,  these  ideas  with 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  Henry's  letter,  that 
he  had  "  something  for  her  private  ear,"  we  may 
find  a  clew  to  the  sensations  that  occasioned  Su* 
san's  change  of  countenance  at  the  hearing  of 
that  paragraph.  As  to  the  consequences  which 
this  abstraction  of  thought  on  her  part  had  with 
respect  to  Ezekiel^  they  were  only  those  of  &f-» 
fording  him  free  scope  for  talking  Upon  any  sub* 
ject  he  thought  fit,  whilst  she  meditated  tiftdji 
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another  ;  a  privilege  he  frequently  enjoyed  in  the 
company  of  his  friends,,  without  finding  [it  out. 


CHAP.  V. 

Our  History  shifts  the  Scene. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  lovely  Isa- 
bella, who,  on  the  second  day  from  her  leaving 
Manstock,  arrived  with  her  father  at  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Adamants,  called  Hagley  Hall.  It 
was  a  stately  though  irregular  pile  of  building, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  but  in  perfect  repair,  with 
a  handsome  park  about  it,  and  a  fine  command 
of  water.    Lady  Crowbery  had  always  kept  up 
a  sufficient  establishment  of  servants,  by  whose 
care  everything  was  in  good  order  to  receive 
their  expected  visitants,  though  the  melancholy 
occasion  that  brought  them  there  kept  the  neigh- 
bours and  tenants,  whom  curiosity  or  respect 
would  else  have  assembled,  from  intruding  on 
their  privacy.  One  old  gentleman,  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  well  known  to  Sir  Roger,  pre- 
sented himself  on  their  arrival,  of  which  he  had 
been  apprized  by  letter  from  the  Baronet.  He 
had  been  long  the  administrator  of  all  affairs  at 
Hagley  Hall,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place 
bore  testimony  to  his  care.  This  worthy  person 
(by  name  and  title  Doctor  Sandford)  was  great- 
ly affected  at  the  meeting  with  Sir  Roger  and 
the  heiress,  whose  tears  kept  pace  with  his  on 
the  occasion :  he  informed  them  that  a  messen- 
ger had  arrived  to  apprize  him  that  the  body 
might  be  expected  the  next  day ;  whereupon  the 
day  following  was  settled  between  him  and  Sir 
Roger  for  the  ceremony  of  interment. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  dinner  when  Sir 
Roger  arrived  at  Hagley  Hall,  and  Doctor  Sand- 
ford  had  provided  for  their  entertainment.  His 
company  was  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  worthy 
Baronet,  who,  to  his  great  concern,  saw  his  be- 
loved Isabella  much  depressed  in  spirits ;  and 
though  he  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  yet, 
whilst  the  painful  secret  of  her  lover's  birth 
hung  on  her  mind,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if 
all  his  kind  endeavours  failed  of  their  effect. 

After  dinner,  however,  she  kept  her  seat  at 
the  table  with  her  father  and  Doctor  Sandford, 
with  whose  company  she  was  greatly  pleased  ; 
and,  in  truth,  he  was  an  amiable  and  excellent 
man.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  they 
fell  upon  the  subject  of  Mr  Ratcliffe's  death, 
whose  parish  adjoined  to  Hagley,  and  whose 
preferment  was  yet  undisposed  of.  His  parson- 
age house  was  still  unoccupied,  but  the  duty  of 
the  church  was  executed  for  the  time  by  Doctor 
Sandford's  son,  a  young  man,  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  lately  admitted 
into  priest's  orders.  In  speaking  of  the  melan- 
choly event  of  poor  Ratcliffe's  sudden  death,  the 
good  Doctor  expatiated  on  the  virtues  and  amia- 


ble qualities  of  his  late  neighbour  and  friend 
with  great  sensibility,  bewailing  the  irreparable 
loss  which  his  parishioners  had  suffered,  but 
avoiding  with  great  delicacy  the  most  distant 
hint  of  any  expectation  for  his  son.  The  strong- 
est solicitation  would  probably  have  been  less 
efficacious  than  this  very  delicacy,  which  did  by 
no  means  escape  the  observation  of  his  hearers. 
Isabella  expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  the  desert- 
ed mansion  of  Mr  Ratcliffe  before  she  left  the 
country  ;  the  contemplation  of  it,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  so  good  a  man,  would  impress  her  mind 
with  melancholy  awe  and  veneration.    Sir  Ro- 
ger combined  other  impressions  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  this  desire  ;  but  Doctor  Sandford,  who 
did  not  dive  quite  so  deep  into  her  motives,  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that,  much  as  he  lamented  the 
loss  of  his  friend  Ratcliffe,  there  was  yet  another 
reason  with  him,  that  made  it  a  most  gloomy 
spectacle  in  his  sight. — I  allude,  said  he,  to  the 
sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  a 
youth  called  Henry,  who,  under  very  mysterious 
circumstances,  was  reared  and  educated  from 
infancy  to  manhood  by  that  excellent  man. — A 
look  of  marked  attention  from  Isabella  caused 
him  to  apply  his  discourse  more  immediately  to 
her,  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  Ah,  madam  !  to 
me,  who  knew  this  young  man,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  creature  little  short  of  perfection  in 
mind,  person,  and  manners,  the  loss  of  him, 
without  any  tidings  of  his  fate,  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  reflections  which  my  heart  can  muse 
upon.    He  was  devoted  to  his  patron  and  pre- 
ceptor ;  and,  at  his  death,  seemed  to  have  va- 
nished like  a  ghost :  whither  he  went,  and  what 
may  have  befallen  him,  Heaven  only  knows  ; 
but  if  human  virtue  merits  a  peculiar  Provi- 
dence, surely  that  youth,  so  lost  to  us,  will  be 
the  object  of  Heaven's  care. 

Your  prediction  is  verified,  cried  Sir  Roger, 
and  immediately  turning  to  Isabella,  who  was 
pale  as  ashes,  tendered  a  glass  of  water,  which 
perhaps  was  seldom,  if  ever,  more  critically  ap- 
plied. 

Dr  Sandford,  surprised  at  this  alarm,  gazed 
upon  Isabella  and  her  father,  like  a  man  who 
perceives  he  has  done  mischief,  and  neither 
knows  what  nor  how. — I  hope,  he  said,  I  have 
given  no  offence ;  it  is  purely  unintentional,  if 
I  have. 

Not  the  least,  cried  Sir  Roger  ;  not  the  least 
offence,  good  sir,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  we 
think  of  this  young  man  as  highly  as  you  do ; 
we  know  him  well,  and  we  love  him  much. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  cried  Sandford  ;  from  my 
heart,  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  young  man  is 
under  your  protection.  Heaven  has  indeed  been 
bountiful,  in  granting  him  so  good  a  friend  ! 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  Isabella, 
though  agitated  by  a  variety  of  thoughts,  con- 
ceived the  resolution  of  suggesting  to  her  father 
the  nomination  of  young  Sandford  to  Mr  Rat- 
cliffe's vacancy,  and  to  back  it  with  all  her  in* 
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fluence.  No  sooner  had  she  rallied  her  spirits, 
than  her  eyes  directed  such  a  glowing  beam  of 
gratitude  and  benevolence  towards  those  of  the 
good  old  Doctor,  that  he  must  have  been  blind 
indeed  if  he  had  not  seen,  and  dull  as  death  if 
he  had  not  understood,  the  language  of  that  look. 
He  was  neither  void  of  sight  nor  sense,  but  suf- 
ficiently quick  in  both,  to  perceive  that  he  had 
given  pleasure  by  his  praise  of  Henry,  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  not  the  least  sensitive  ob- 
jects in  creation  ;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  con- 
clude, that  where  so  much  joy  was  caused,  some 
affection  must  exist ;  he  therefore  ventured  to 
inquire  where  his  favourite  was  to  be  found. 
To  this  Isabella  replied  by  giving  a  short  narra- 
tive of  his  story,  which  left  him  at  Falmouth ; 
beyond  which,  her  information  did  not  enable 
her  to  proceed. 

Then  I'll  engage  we  shall  see  him  here,  said 
the  Doctor ;  and  I  hope,  if  he  comes,  he  will 
gratify  me  so  far  as  to  make  my  house  his  home, 
which  will  be  matter  of  peculiar  joy  to  my  poor 
son,  who  has  beat  the  whole  country  round  in 
search  of  him,  till  despair  has  driven  him  from 
the  attempt. 

I  hope,  then,  cried  Isabella,  you  will  lose  no 
time  in  giving  Mr  Sandford  the  information  so 
agreeable  to  him. — Here  she  was  joined  by  Sir 
Roger,  who  so  cordially  desired  a  servant  might 
be  instantly  sent  off  to  invite  him,  that  the  old 
man,  who  confessed  he  was  hard-by  at  the  par- 
sonage, consented  with  no  small  pleasure  to  the 
summons  ;  and  if  that  fatherly  pleasure  needed 
a  justification,  the  appearance  of  young  Sand- 
ford,  whifh  a  few  minutes  produced,  very  effec- 
tually afforded  it ;  for  he  was  in  person,  man- 
ners, and  address,  a  son  to  be  proud  of. 

Isabella's  warm  heart  immediately  accorded 
to  him  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Henry  ;  that  was 
enough.  The  blaze  of  beauty  that  good  humour 
threw  upon  her  enchanting  countenance  as  she 
welcomed  him  with  smiles,  so  dazzled  him  upon 
his  first  introduction  to  her,  that  his  admiration 
resembled  awkwardness,  and  he  scarce  knew 
how  to  address  himself  to  her ;  the  charms  of 
her  voice,  and  the  encouraging  sweetness  of  her 
manner,  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  without  dimi- 
nishing his  respect.  The  company  now  natu- 
rally classed  themselves  according  to  their  ages  ; 
and  whilst  the  fathers  fell  into  discourse  upon 
matters  of  business,  the  young  people  entertain- 
ed each  other  upon  topics  more  suitable  to  their 
taste. 

Friendship  for  Henry  on  one  part,  and  love 
on  the  other,  were  not  long  in  agreeing  upon 
what  that  topic  should  be  ;  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  the  history  of  our  hero's  adven- 
tures was  reciprocally  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject they  could  talk  upon.  Isabella  again  went 
over  the  account,  enlarging  upon  it  with  many 
more  particulars  than  she  had  thought  neces- 
sary to  recite  in  her  first  narration  ;  but  there 
was  now  only  one  hearer,  and  to  him  every  cir- 


cumstance was  new.  To  say  that  he  heard  her 
with  delight,  is  to  do  justice  to  but  one  of  his 
senses,  where  there  was  another  at  least  in  full 
occupation,  which  filled  his  heart  with  rapture, 
and  would  have  made  the  dullest  tale  of  sorrow 
pleasing. — What  voice  do  I  hear  ?  said  he,  with- 
in himself ;  what  vision  do  I  behold  ?  She 
breathes  through  rows  of  pearls,  over  beds  of 
roses.  'Tis  an  enchantment !  She  will  vanish 
presently,  and  I  shall  start  out  of  my  trance. 

When  Isabella  had  brought  her  history  to  a 
close,  young  Sandford  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  as  if  unwilling  to  take  the  discourse  from 
one  whom  he  had  listened  to  with  such  delight ; 
at  last,  perceiving  that  she  expected  a  reply,  he 
thanked  her  for  the  entertainment  she  had 
vouchsafed  him  ;  every  circumstance  of  which 
had  been  very  highly  interesting  to  him,  whose 
mind  had  been  so  long  kept  in  anxious  suspense 
about  the  fate  of  a  friend  who  was  deservedly 
so  dear  to  him. — I  always  loved  Henry,  said  he, 
from  a  boy  :  and  though  there  were  some  years 
between  us,  yet  his  manly  character,  his  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  excellent  understanding, 
gave  him  advantages  which  my  greater  matu- 
rity of  age  and  experience  could  not  compensate 
for.  On  many  occasions  I  have  profited  by  his 
better  judgment ;  not  unfrequently  by  his  friend- 
ly reproof ;  and  more  than  once  have  been  very 
seriously  indebted  to  his  zealous  spirit  and  un- 
daunted gallantry.  I  hear,  therefore,  of  his  be- 
haviour in  the  fight  at  sea  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  surprise ;  for  I  believe  nothing 
braver  lives  on  earth  :  but  there  is  withal  a  ten- 
derness and  candour  in  his  nature,  that  endear 
him  to  our  hearts,  as  much  as  his  more  brilliant 
qualities  entitle  him  to  our  admiration.  If  ever 
that  day  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  clouds 
that  obscure  his  birth  shall  disperse,  I  am  persua- 
ded it  will  be  found  that  he  is  of  noble  descent ; 
and  should  the  same  good  fortune  raise  him  to 
affluence  and  an  elevated  situation,  I  am  certain 
there  is  no  sphere  in  life  so  extended,  which  his 
virtues  will  not  adorn  and  fill. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  short  Excursion  leads  to  an  important  In- 
terview. 

At  the  expected  time  arrived  the  body  of  the 
deceased  Lady  Crowbery,  properly  attended,  and 
followed  by  a  numerous  company  of  the  tenants 
and  peasants  appertaining  to  the  estate.  There  is 
no  need  for  us  to  describe  the  solemn  pageantry  of 
a  funeral ;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  of  the  meekest  and  most  benevo- 
lent of  God's  creatures  were  committed  to  the 
vault  of  her  ancestors,  with  every  ceremonious 
rite  that  could  mark  the  respect  of  her  survi- 
ving friends,  and  every  tribute  of  unfeigned  sor- 
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row  that  could  testify  their  affection*  The  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Sandford,  assisted  by  his  son,  and  the  body  was 
followed  by  Sir  Roger  Manstock  and  Isabella, 
chief  mourners.  A  great  concourse  of  spectators 
were  assembled ;  amongst  whom,  two  strangers, 
in  horsemen's  loose  coats,  were  conspicuous  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  pressed  forwards 
at  the  interment  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  the 
interest  they  appeared  to  take  in  that  affecting 
ceremony  :  deep  affliction  seemed  to  possess 
them  wholly ;  and  as  they  held  their  handker- 
chiefs to  their  faces  all  the  while  the  service 
was  performing,  none  of  those  whose  attention 
was  drawn  towards  them  (and  they  were  not  a 
few)  could  get  a  sight  of  their  faces,  or  learn, 
by  any  inquiry,  who  they  were.  After  the  ser- 
vice was  over,  they  separated  themselves  from 
the  crowd,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  off 
with  speed. 

There  was  one,  however,  in  that  mournful  as- 
sembly, whose  attention  had  not  been  so  totally 
engrossed  by  his  share  in  it~as  not  to  catch  a 
sudden  glimpse  of  these  strangers,  which  led 
him  to  a  pretty  confident  conjecture  as  to  the 
person  of  one  of  them.  It  was  young  Sandford 
who  made  this  observation,  and  upon  the  first 
opportunity  which  offered  of  his  speaking  to 
Isabella  apart,  he  communicated  to  her  his  per- 
suasion that  he  had  discovered  his  friend  Henry 
amongst  the  crowd,  disguised  in  a  clownish 
dress,  and  accompanied  by  another  person  in  the 
like  habit.  The  probability  immediately  struck 
her,  though  she  herself  had  not  made  any  ob- 
servation upon  the  spectators,  general  or  parti- 
cular. 

We  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that 
we  had  a  friend  amongst  the  mourners,  Zachary 
Cawdle  by  name,  who  had  accompanied  the 
hearse  all  the  way  from  Falmouth  in  an  attend- 
ant coach  :  he  was  now  lodged  in  Hagley  Hall, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  our  fair  he- 
roine had  failed  to  make  certain  inquiries  of 
him,  which  might  now  have  made  any  farther 
questions  about  Henry's  appearance  at  the  fu- 
neral unnecessary  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  these 
inquiries  h^L  not  produced  any  other  informa- 
tion from  honest  Zachary,  except  that  Henry, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  called  him- 
self Smith,  had  parted  from  him  at  Falmouth, 
disclosing  nothing  more  of  his  future  plan,  than 
that  he  would  be  at  Crowbery  within  such  a 
time,  and  hoped  to  meet  him  there  upon  a  cer- 
tain business.  To  this  Zachary  added,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy,  that  the  self-named  Mr 
Smith  was  veritably  that  identical  Mr  Delapoer, 
from  whom  Lady  Crowbery  was  rescued  by  her 
father  within  a  stage  of  Gretna-Green,  and 
who  had  been  ever  since  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  whence  he  was  lately  returned  with  an  afflu- 
ent fortune. — Here  Zachary  stopped,  and  with 
a  sagacious  look,  eyed  the  young  lady,  whose 


knowledgo  of  the  secret  m  his  keeping  supplied 
all  the  rest,  which  he,  in  justice  to  his  trust, 
suppressed. 

All  this  Isabella  had  gained  from  Zachary 
within  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival ;  so  that 
when  Mr  Sandford  imparted  to  her  his  suppo- 
sed discovery  of  Henry,  in  company  with  a  per- 
son unknown,  her  own  suggestions  readily  found 
a  name  for  that  person,  without  resorting  to  Za- 
chary for  any  farther  intelligence.  There  was 
one  reflection  Isabella  drew  from  this  account, 
that  was  consolatory  to  her  mind  in  its  present 
state  of  anxious  suspense — Henry  had  found  a 
father,  and,  under  all  events,  was  probably  se- 
cured against  any  future  danger  of  experiencing 
distress  of  circumstances.  This  consideration 
also  helped  her  to  account  in  some  degree  for 
her  cousin's  silence  in  her  will — an  omission 
otherwise  both  inexplicable,  and,  in  her  sense 
of  it,  inexcusable. 

It  had  occurred  to  Sandford,  and  he  suggest- 
ed it  to  Isabella,  that  it  was  likely  Henry  would 
be  found  somewhere  in  or  about  the  house  of  his 
deceased  benefactor  Ratcliffe ;  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  so  struck  that  young  lady,  as  to  de- 
termine her  upon  putting  her  projected  visit  to 
that  mansion  into  immediate  execution.  She 
accordingly,  with  her  father's  consent,  obtained 
his  chaise  for  an  airing,  and  immediately  di- 
rected it  to  the  point  she  had  in  view ;  fortu- 
nately for  her  purpose,  she  was  alone  ;  and 
whilst  her  heart  throbbed  with  the  hopes  of 
meeting  the  dearest  object  of  its  thoughts,  re- 
flecting upon  the  difficulties  that  darkened  all 
her  views  of  happiness,  she  trembled  as  she  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  dreaded  what  she  most 
desired — an  interview  with  Henry.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  a  little  hanging  garden,  in  front  of  a  neat 
but  humble  mansion,  her  carriage  stopped,  and 
she  got  oat.  A  little  wicket,  in  a  low  shorn 
hedge-row  of  horn-beam,  was  open,  and  admit- 
ted her  into  the  garden  ;  the  slope  was  rather 
steep,  and  she  slowly  sauntered  up  it,  gazing 
about  her  on  each  side,  and  surveying  the  small 
but  interesting  scene  with  a  pensive  sensibility. 
She  was  noticed  by  an  old  woman,  who  present- 
ed herself  at  the  house  door,  and  asked  her  com- 
mands. Isabella  said  she  wished  to  see  the 
rooms,  and  that  it  was  not  idle  curiosity,  but  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  late  inhabitant,  had 
brought  her  thither. 

Then  pray,  madam,  walk  in  and  welcome ; 
perhaps  you  belong  to  the  dear  young  gentle- 
man who  is  now  in  the  house  :  and,  sure  enough, 
I  am  the  happiest  creature  living  to  see  him  safe 
and  once  more  amongst  us,  after  being  lost  so 
long  :  he  is  in  the  little  back  parlour,  which  was 
my  late  master's  study,  all  alone ;  and  there  he 
has  been  these  two  long  hours,  forbidding  me  to 
interrupt  him,  though  I  would  fain  have  come  in 
and  kept  him  company,  in  hopes  to  have  cheered 
him  a  bit ;  for  I  know  he  must  be  melancholy. 
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to  think  of  the  days  he  passed  in  that  room  with 
my  dear  good  dead  master,  who  loved  him  as  if 
he  had  been  the  father  of  him. 

This  intelligence  so  agitated  the  tender  spirits 
of  Isabella,  that  she  paused  in  suspense,  and  for 
a  while  stood  musing  what  to  do.  At  length, 
having  resolved  to  proceed,  she  desired  to  be 
shewn  the  room  where  the  gentleman  was.  The 
old  woman  conducted  her  through  a  little  vesti- 
bule, into  a  plain  neat  parlour,  and  there,  point- 
ing to  a  door  that  was  opposite  to  the  windows, 
she  said,  That  is  my  late  master's  study  ;  there 
Mr  Henry  is. 

Isabella  desired  to  be  left;  and  when  the 
dame  had  disappeared,  she  approached  the  door, 
and,  with  a  trembling  hand,  turned  the  lock, 
and  presented  to  the  sight  of  Henry  an  object  so 
welcome  and  so  unexpected,  that,  starting  with 
ecstasy  from  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  Good  Hea- 
vens !  do  I  behold  Miss  Manstock  ?  May  I  be- 
lieve my  eyes  ?  Are  you  alone  ? 

I  am  here  alone,  she  replied,  whilst  blushes 
overspread  her  face ;  and  I  confess  my  purpose 
was  to  find  you  out.  I  heard  you  was  present 
at  a  mournful  meeting  :  you  was  discovered, 
Henry,  but  not  by  me. 

He  approached  her  respectfully  ;  took  her 
hand,  and  tenderly  pressed  his  lips  upon  it.  It 
was  visible  that  he  had  been  in  tears  ;  his  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping.  He  fixed  them  on  her 
with  a  look  so  full  of  love  and  transport,  as 
caused  the  timid  sensibility  of  Isabella  to  shrink 
back  and  retire  a  few  steps,  which  instantly  ob- 
serving, he  recollected  himself,  and,  in  the  mild- 
est accent,  beseeched  her  to  believe  he  knew  the 
distance  he  should  keep  in  presence  of  such  pu- 
rity. But  if  I  had  the  power,  said  he,  by  words 
to  paint  to  you  how  beautiful  you  are,  how  ex- 
quisitely charming  you  appear,  thus  breaking 
forth  upon  me  by  surprise,  and  overpowering 
all  my  faculties  with  unexpected  joy,  you  would 
in  candour  own  I  had  some  struggles  to  sub- 
due :  yet  fear  me  not ;  if  it  were  possible  to  lose 
myself  through  an  excess  of  love,  it  is  not  here, 
within  the  mansion  of  virtue,  you  could  be  a 
witness  to  my  disorder. 

I  have  no  fears,  she  replied ;  I  commit  myself 
to  you  with  perfect  confidence ;  and  gladly  seize 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you  in  pri- 
vate, anxious  to  assure  you  that  my  heart  re- 
mains unaltered,  that  it  sympathizes  with  you 
in  your  sorrows,  in  your  joys  ;  for  if  you  have 
lost  a  mother,  Henry,  I  am  told  you  have  found 
a  father,  and  that,  I  hope,  in  some  degree,  will 
balance  your  affliction.  As  to  this  estate,  which 
I  consider  myself  as  holding  in  trust  for  your 
use,  I  have  only  conjecture  to  assist  me  in  my 
interpretation  of  my  cousin's  will,  having  recei- 
ved no  private  instructions  from  her  before  her 
death  ;  therefore,  I  conjure  you,  Henry,  if  you 
know  her  wishes,  impart  them  to  me  fully  and 
without  reserve :  I  am  confident  it  could  not  be 


her  purpose  to  pass  you  over,  and  heap  an  use- 
less fortune  in  your  wrong  on  me. 

Ah  !  loveliest  of  women,  cried  Henry,  of  what 
use  is  all  this  world  can  give  to  me,  without  the 
hope,  on  which  alone  I  live  ?  If  I  am  bereft  of 
that,  I  have  more  than  misery  can  want  alrea- 
dy ;  what  matters  it  how  a  solitary  being  lan- 
guishes out  an  irksome  life  ?  Let  me  sink  into 
obscurity  without  a  name,  which  only  can  dis- 
grace the  memory  of  my  unhappy  mother,  and 
give  cause  of  triumph  to  her  cruel  persecutor, 
who  survives  her  ;  perhaps  my  Isabella's  father 
would  be  wounded  in  his  pride  of  family,  if  I 
were  published  to  the  world  the  heir  of  Lady 
Crowbery  and  the  son  of  Delapoer. 

Henry,  cried  Isabella,  eagerly  interrupting 
him,  you  strike  upon  the  very  circumstance  that 
causes  all  my  terror  and  distress :  my  father's 
feelings  are  exactly  what  you  suppose  them  to 
be ;  and  all  the  opposition  he  ever  gave  to  your 
pretensions,  arose  from  the  suspicion  he  enter- 
tained of  your  being  the  son  of  his  niece.  He 
now,  from  the  nature  of  my  cousin's  will,  is 
persuaded  to  the  contrary  of  that  suspicion,  and 
is  become  your  cordial  friend  :  knowing,  there- 
fore, that  he  is  now  acting  towards  you  under 
the  impression  of  a  mistaken  conclusion,  what 
a  situation  am  I  in  !  To  avail  myself  of  his  de- 
lusion, and  carry  on  a  deceit  against  him,  is 
what  my  nature  revolts  from  ;  to  undeceive  him, 
and  reveal  a  secret  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
keep,  is  what  I  cannot  do  :  hard  indeed  is  that 
dilemma  which  puts  me  under  equal  difficulties, 
whether  I  resort  to  silence  or  confession.  No- 
thing can  extricate  me  from  it,  unless  you  are 
so  fully  possessed  of  Lady  Crowbery's  mind,  or 
have  such  written  instructions  in  charge,  as  may 
either  direct  me  how  to  act  towards  my  father, 
or  leave  me  to  make  use  of  my  own  discretion, 
by  releasing  me  from  my  engagement.  If  you 
have  any  such,  therefore,  to  report  or  to  pro- 
duce, impart  them  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  for 
both  our  sakes. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Interview  is  brought  to  a  Conclusion. 

When  our  hero  heard  himself  thus  earnestly 
called  upon  to  produce  the  letter  he  was  enchar- 
ged  with,  though  his  delicacy  would  have  been 
better  gratified,  could  he  have  been  absent  whilst 
Isabella  read  it,  yet  he  no  longer  hesitated  to 
deliver  it  to  her,  telling  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  written  by  his  mother  three  days  only 
before  her  death,  and  that  the  contents  had  never 
been  imparted  to  him,  nor  in  any  respect  sug- 
gested by  him.  To  this  she  made  answer,  by 
assuring  him,  she  gave  perfect  credit  to  his  de- 
licacy in  the  business,  and  that  her  only  apolo- 
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gy  for  reading  it  in  his  presence,  was  her  wish 
to  be  instructed  in  her  cousin's  pleasure,  touch- 
ing an  affair  on  which  their  mutual  happiness 
depended. — I  am  fettered,  added  she,  till  this 
letter  sets  me  free,  if,  indeed,  it  shall  do  that ; 
without  some  clew  to  guide  me,  how  shall  I  ever 
extricate  myself  from  this  labyrinth  of  difficul- 
ties, in  which  I  am  lost  ?  Oh,  Henry  !  before 
I  open  this  important  paper,  let  me  confess  to 
you  that  I  perceive  all  which  is  dear  to  me  in 
life  may  be  decided  by  it ;  and  I  feel  a  thousand 
anxious  fears,  lest  fidelity  to  a  fatal  promise, 
and  duty  to  a  respected  father,  should  seal  me 
down  to  silence,  and  separate  us  perhaps  for 
ever. 

And  would  that  sad  necessity,  he  demanded, 
so  terrible  to  me,  cause  a  regret  in  you  ?  Does 
my  beloved,  my  adored  Isabella,  wish  to  reward 
her  Henry's  faithful  love  ?  Have  I  an  interest 
in  her  heart  ? 

You  should  know  that,  she  tenderly  replied, 
for  you  possess  it  wholly ;  that  fond  heart  is 
yours.  ' 

Language  is  nothing  ;  words  can  give  no  pic- 
ture of  those  soft  emotions,  which  a  sincere  and 
virtuous  passion,  when  alarmed  by  dangers,  can, 
in  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  excite  within  a  feeling 
bosom.  It  is  then  that  the  soul  looks  through 
the  eyes,  and  by  its  own  intelligible  emanation 
intimates  to  the  beloved  object  thoughts  and  sen- 
sations, which  no  eloquence  can  so  well  describe. 
Such  was  the  look  that,  in  this  interesting  mo- 
ment, glanced  from  Isabella's  eyes  to  Henry's. 
He  had  been  more  or  less  than  man,  had  he  re- 
mained unmoved,  and  master  of  himself.  Our 
hero  was  a  man,  one  of  the  bravest  and  the  best 
of  Nature's  family ;  but  still  he  was  her  son, 
and  by  inheritance  made  subject  to  those  sallies 
and  alarms  of  passion,  which  mere  mortality 
cannot  at  all  times  conquer  and  repress.  Tem- 
perance he  had,  we  have  given  it  upon  proof  re- 
corded in  his  history  ;  respect  he  never  wanted 
in  the  presence  of  virtue,  and  virtue  was  present 
in  the  person  of  Isabella,  yet  impetuous  love  hur- 
ried him  on,  and  as  her  fond  eyes  glanced  upon 
him,  he  threw  his  arms  in  rapture  round  her 
beauteous  waist,  and  pressed  her  ardently  in  his 
presumptuous  embrace. 

lam  but  Nature's  copyist,  her  scribe,  and 
dare  not  add  or  take  away  without  her  leave : 
it  is  Nature,  therefore,  and  not  I,  that  must  ex- 
plain why  Isabella,  pure  as  the  untouched  lily, 
did  not  shrink  away  and  sever  her  sweet  form 
from  Henry's  arms ;  yet  so  it  was,  and  so  I 
write  it  down  as  my  responsible  directress  dic- 
tates. The  letter  was  yet  unopened,  and  now  the 
blushing  Isabella,  having  mildly  reproved  her 
too  ardent  lover,  and  taken  her  seat  at  some  lit- 
tle distance  from  him,  read  as  follows : — 

"  Fully  sensible  that  my  last  hour  of  life  is 
close  at  hand,  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  Isa- 


bella, whilst  it  is  yet  in  my  power,  a  few  lines, 
to  be  delivered  into  your  hands  by  my  son,  when 
I  shall  be  no  more.  An  unexpected  meeting 
with  his  father,  under  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances, having  providentially  taken  place,  I 
have,  at  their  joint  instance,  been  prevailed  upon 
to  bequeath  my  whole  fortune  to  you,  making 
no  mention  whatever  of  my  Henry  in  my  will. 
Their  motive  for  this  generous  sacrifice  has  been 
extreme  delicacy  towards  my  memory ;  and  mine 
for  complying  with  it  has  been  confidence  in  your 
justice,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  my  Henry 
lives  but  in  the  hope  of  sharing  life  and  all  its 
interests  with  you.  If  this  happy  union  takes 
place,  all  will  be  well,  and  my  spirit  shall  rest 
in  peace  :  if  not,  alas !  no  wealth  can  profit  him  ; 
nothing  that  I  can  give  will  save  him  from  de- 
spair. Duplicity  never  v/as  my  Isabella's  cha- 
racter ;  I  therefore  die  in  the  persuasion  that 
you  love  my  son  ;  that  love  will  inspire  you 
with  the  means  of  reconciling  your  connexion 
with  him  to  the  feelings  of  your  father,  be  they 
of  what  sort  they  may.  I  leave  this  to  your  con- 
duct and  discretion,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to- 
tally release  you  from  all  past  promises  respect- 
ing what  in  secrecy  I  have  imparted  to  you  :  I 
only  think  Lord  Crowbery  should  not  know  it, 
as  his  insulting  temper  may  in  that  case  provoke 
events  that  might  disturb  your  future  peace,  and 
plunge  you  into  serious  distress.  May  Provi- 
dence direct  you  in  its  wisdom,  and  preserve  yon 
in  its  mercy  !  Think  of  me  with  the  candour 
that  belongs  to  you,  pardon  my  errors,  protect 
my  memory,  remember  my  last  wishes :  You 
and  my  Henry  will  have  my  dying  prayers ! 
Farewell  for  ever  J 

"  Cecilia." 

Isabella  having  perused  this  IetteT  with  silent 
attention,  delivered  it  to  Henry  for  his  readings 
which  when  he  had  done,  he  said,  as  he  return- 
ed it  to  her, — My  fate  is  in  your  hands ;  whe- 
ther I  am  or  am  not  avowed  to  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock,  depends  on  your  pleasure ;  and  so  entire- 
ly am  I  resigned  to  it,  that  if  your  commands 
shall  be  for  my  immediate  departure,  painful  as 
obedience  in  mat  case  will  be,  yet  I  will  obey, 
provided  I  am  not  banished  without  hope,  but 
may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  there  is  one 
conclusion  in  that  letter,  on  which  all  my  hap- 
piness depends,  not  falsely  drawn,  and  that  the 
fond  persuasion,  in  which  my  lamented  mother 
died,  has  some  foundation  in  your  heart.  There 
whilst  I  hold  a  place,  life  must  be  dear  to  me, 
and  my  ambition  to  deserve  at  distance  some 
remembrance  in  your  thoughts,  will  animate  me 
to  such  efforts,  as  may  happily,  in  time  to  come, 
obtain  your  father's  favour.  Behold  me,  then, 
loveliest  of  women,  your  devoted  creature,  and 
pronounce  my  doom. 

Here  Isabella  raised  her  eyes,  and  turning 
them  upon  him,  with  a  look  that  smiled  through 
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tears,  replied,— If  'twas  with  me  to  pronounce 
upon  your  fate,  your  happiness  would  be  com- 
plete ;  for  why  should  I  affect  to  disguise  what 
your  own  observation  must  have  discovered,  that 
you  have  all  the  interest  in  my  heart,  which  this 
letter  gives  you  ?  Well  might  the  dear  lament- 
ed writer  be  persuaded  of  a  truth  too  obvious  to 
escape  her,  nor  doubt  of  an  attachment,  which 
I,  so  far  from  striving  to  conceal,  hold  it  my 
point  of  honour  to  avow.  Hypocrisy  has  ever 
been  my  scorn ;  I  trust  that  modesty  does  not 
need  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  your  character 
will  ever  grace  the  woman  that  admires  it. 

Then  I  am  blest  indeed  !  exclaimed  the  en- 
raptured lover ;  thus  honoured  by  your  appro- 
bation, I  am  fortified  against  all  difficulties; 
direct  me  what  to  do,  for  I  am  ready. 

There  I  am  still  to  seek,  said  Isabella,  and 
time  does  not  allow  for  our  debating  this  impor- 
tant point  with  the  deliberation  it  requires.  One 
thing  is  certain,  whilst  you  are  undiscovered  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  a  welcome  from  my  father  ; 
come  to  us  then  with  all  your  former  mystery 
about  you ;  make  your  own  observations  on  the 
spot ;  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  farther  con- 
versation on  the  subject,  and  those  opportunities 
perhaps  will  not  be  totally  unpleasant,  though 
they  may  not  produce  all  the  effects  that  our  un- 
certainty might  wish  for.  We  may  renew  our 
walks,  at  least,  and  you  may  amuse  your  fancy 
with  projecting  future  alterations  and  embel- 
lishments in  a  place  that  must  at  all  events  be- 
come your  property.  We  shall  remain  a  few 
days  in  this  spot,  and  though  we  cannot  cheer 
your  spirits  with  amusing  scenes,  or  lively  com- 
pany, my  best  endeavours  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  sadness,  or  to  share  it 
with  you  in  bewailing  our  lost  friend,  and  sooth- 
ing you  with  all  the  tender  sympathy  that  a  fond 
faithful  heart  can  feel. 

Saying  this,  she  leant  her  hand  on  his,  and 
gently  pressed  it ;  the  sweet  manner  of  it  was  so 
modest,  and  withal  so  captivating,  that  all  his 
senses  were  absorbed  in  love. — Now  we  must 
part,  she  said ;  my  time  is  out,  and  these  are  mo- 
ments, Henry,  that  will  never  stay  :  but  come 
to  us,  I  charge  you,  come ;  I  shall  prepare  my 
father  to  expect  you,  and  let  it  be  this  evening.— 
This  said,  the  lovers  separated;  Isabella  return- 
ed to  Hagley  Hall,  and  Henry  to  his  father. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Tlie  Discovery  of  a  posthumous  Paper  causes 
great  Sensations. 

The  death  of  Lady  Crowbery  had  so  deeply 
affected  Delapoer,  that  Henry  saw  with  concern 
a  very  visible  alteration  in  his  state  of  health, 
and  a  fixed  melancholy,  that  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  him  wholly.    Balancing  between 


duty  and  inclination,  he  scarce  knew  how  to  de- 
cide with  respect  to  Isabella's  tempting  invita- 
tion. Upon  discoursing  with  his  father,  how- 
ever, he  found  him  so  resolved  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hagley,  that  he 
immediately  began  to  cast  about  in  his  thoughts 
for  some  fit  place  for  him  to  reside  in  ;  and  it 
soon  occurred  to  him  that  the  very  house,  where 
his  late  happy  interview  with  Isabella  had  taken 
place,  would  be  of  all  situations  most  desirable, 
if  that  preferment  should  devolve  upon  any  per- 
son unencumbered  with  a  family ;  this  idea,  by 
a  very  natural  transition,  suggested  to  him  the 
probability  of  his  Mend  young  Sandford's  being 
thought  of  for  that  succession ;  and  as  he  en- 
tertained a  very  high  opinion  of  his  merit,  he 
determined  to  employ  his  interest  with  Isabella 
in  his  behalf. 

This  idea  Henry  communicated  to  his  father, 
and  found  him  so  eager  to  embrace  it,  and  so 
pressing  for  him  to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  Sir 
Roger  Manstock,  that  he  set  out  for  Hagley 
Hall  without  delay  ;  here  he  received  a  very 
cordial  welcome  from  the  worthy  Baronet,  whom 
he  found  alone,  and  already  apprized  of  his  co- 
ming by  Isabella.  Speaking  of  his  niece's  death, 
Sir  Roger  took  notice  to  Henry  of  his  being  over- 
looked in  her  will,  as  a  matter  that  caused  some 
surprise,  and  which  he  could  not  well  account 
for,  having  heard  the  deceased  more  than  once 
declare  her  intentions  of  providing  for  him  at 
her  death ;  adding,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  heir  to  those  intentions,  and  telling  him  not 
to  be  cast  down,  for  in  his  friendship  he  should 
find  a  resource  against  all  disappointments. 

To  this  Henry  made  answer,  that  the  excel- 
lent lady  alluded  to,  who  always  acted  from  the 
best  and  purest  motives,  had  faithfully  fulfilled 
all  promises  she  had  ever  made  him,  and  that 
his  grateful  respect  for  her  memory  would  never 
cease  but  with  life  itself.  He  thanked  Sir  Ro- 
ger for  the  offer  of  his  friendship,  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  the  highest  honour  he  could  aspire  to, 
and  which  he  would  study  to  merit  and  preserve 
by  every  effort  in  his  power ;  favours  of  any 
other  sort  he  flattered  himself  he  should  not 
stand  in  need  of. 

Here  their  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the 
arrival  of  Dr  Sandford,  who  had  not  been  many 
minutes  in  the  room  before  Henry  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  hear  Sir  Roger  Manstock  acquaint 
him,  that,  with  his  daughter's  concurrence,  he 
had  determined  to  nominate  his  son  to  the 
living  lately  enjoyed  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Rat- 
cliffe.  The  good  man  expressed  a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  on  this  occasion,  and  his  happiness 
seemed  complete.  .  ■ 

Henry,  in  a  private  conversation  with  his 
friend  Zachary  Cawdle,  revived  the  subject  of 
Billy  Williams ;  and  as  Zachary  was  now  de- 
termined upon  retiring  from  business  on  his  an- 
nuity bequeathed  to  him  by  Lady  Crowbery,  he 
very  readily  engaged  to  make  over  his  shop  and 
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effects  to  Williams,  upon  fair  and  equitable 
terms,  which  should  be  adjusted  when  that 
gentleman  should  obtain  a  discharge  from  his 
ship,  and  make  his  appearance  at  Crowbery,  for 
which  place  Zachary  intended  to  set  out  the  next 
morning.  This  matter  being  settled  to  Henry's 
entire  content,,  for  he  was  much  attached  to 
"Williams,  Zachary  began  to  speak  of  matters 
more  immediately  interesting;  and  turning  to 
our  hero,  he  said — In  this  very  room  where  we 
are  now  sitting,  I  brought  you  into  the  world  ; 
and  surely  it  is  now  full  time  you  should  assume 
some  proper  name  and  station  in  society.  Life 
is  uncertain ;  and  though,  thank  God,  I  feel 
myself  stout  and  hearty  at  this  presentmoment, 
yet  we  are  all  liable  to  casualties,  and  nobody 
can  say  how  long  it  may  be  before  I  follow 
your  good  mother,  in  which  case  you  would  lose 
a  witness  to  your  birth,  whose  testimony  is  most 
material.  You  have  a  father,  it  is  true,  whose 
fortune  can  in  some  respect  indemnify  you  for 
the  disinterested,  and,  give  me  leave  to  call  it, 
the  wanton  sacrifice  you  have  made  of  this 
noble  property,  which  had  else  been  yours ; 
but  that  father  also,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  my 
profession,  is  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health; 
his  spirits  sink,  and  his  constitution  threatens 
swift  decay.  It  behoves  you,  therefore,  my  dear 
Henry,  to  look  about  you  :  if  you  have  put  aside 
your  inheritance,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  it  with 
the  amiable  young  lady  who  now  possesses  it, 
methinks  you  would  do  well  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  that  expectancy  to  bear ;  and  why  you 
should  persist  in  concealing  yourself  from  Sir 
Roger  Manstock,  who  seems  to  be  so  favourably 
disposed,  and  entertains  you  with  such  kindness 
and  regard,  is  what  I  cannot  understand.  You'll 
pardon  me  for  the  freedom  I  take  in  talking  to 
you  on  a  subject,  in  which  I  am  no  otherwise 
concerned,  but  as  my  friendship  and  good  wishes 
interest  me  in  everything  that  relates  to  you  ; 
for  in  truth,  dear  Henry,  I  have  a  very  warm 
and  tender  heart  towards  you,  and  ever  had 
from  the  first  moment  fortune  threw  you  in  my 
way. 

Your  zeal,  said  Henry,  can  stand  in  need  of 
no  apology  ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  to  you, 
that  my  situation  with  respect  to  Sir  Roger 
Manstock  becomes  every  hour  more  and  more 
irksome  to  me,  as  every  species  of  disguise  must 
be.  When  I  know  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  mis- 
conception for  the  kindness  he  shews  me,  I  can- 
not enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  with  content.  It  blights 
the  happiness  I  should  else  receive  in  the  society 
of  the  loveliest  of  women ;  and  though  I  have 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  discovery  of  my 
birth  would  be  instantly  followed  by  my  dis- 
mission from  every  hope  that  points  towards  an 
alliance  with  his  amiable  daughter,  yet  my  con- 
science so  revolts  against  deceit,  that  I  will 
sooner  meet  the  worst  of  misfortunes,  and  em- 
brace despair,  than  persist  to  act  the  counterfeit, 
as  I  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  do.  You 


therefore  see,  my  worthy  friend,  how  entirely 

my  feelings  coincide  with  your  counsel ;  and  I 
am  resolved,  with  Isabella's  leave,  to-morrow 
shall  not  pass  without  an  explanation  on  my 
part :  let  me  then  request,  that  you  will  not  set 
out  upon  your  journey  till  that  event  is  over, 
as  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that  we  shall  appeal 
to  you. 

Zachary  signified  his  perfect  compliance  with 
this  request,  and  Henry  declared  his  resolution 
accordingly.  An  occurrence  in  the  meantime 
had  come  to  pass,  which  anticipated  all  the  con- 
sequences incidental  to  that  resolution.  Sir  Ro- 
ger Manstock,  whilst  discoursing  with  Doctor 
Sandford  upon  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
living  intended  for  his  son,  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  some  papers  of  the  late  Mr  RatclifFe, 
which  the  Doctor  told  him  were  to  be  found  in 
a  certain  old-fashioned  cabinet,  where  he  him- 
self had  deposited  them  upon  the  death  of  that 
gentleman,  and  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  The 
papers  were  easily  found ;  but  in  taking  them 
out,  it  appeared  to  Sir  Roger,  that  there  was 
some  secret  machinery  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
in  which  they  lay,  for  hiding  money  or  valu- 
ables in  a  small  compass  ;  and  upon  a  closer 
scrutiny,  a  joint  was  discovered,  which,  upon 
the  insertion  of  a  pen-knife,  was  made  to  slide 
back,  and  in  it  was  found  a  small  packet  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  unsealed.  Upon  opening 
this  packet,  Sir  Roger  immediately  recognized 
the  hand-writing  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Stephen  Adamant,  and  read  as  follows : — 

Particulars  relative  to  my  daughter  Cecilia,  to 
he  communicated  to  her  uncle,  Sir  Roger  Man^ 
stock,  after  my  decease. 

This  title  he  read  aloud,  and  here  he  paused, 
closing  the  paper,  and  observing  to  his  compa- 
nion, that  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  and  to 
him  a  very  interesting  discovery. — I  confess  to 
you,  added  he,  my  curiosity  is  highly  agitated, 
nay,  so  much  am  I  affected  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  surprise,  that  I  can  scarce  command  my- 
self enough  to  proceed  with  the  perusal  of  it. 
It  seems  to  have  been  my  brother's  purpose  that 
I  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  contents, 
yet  no  such  communication  was  ever  made  to 
me,  so  that  in  honour  I  am  hardly  satisfied  that 
I  ought  to  read  any  farther.  Have  you,  Doctor 
Sandford,  any  knowledge  of  this  paper  ?  You 
was  most  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  Stephen  :  if 
you  have  any  information  on  the  subject,  give 
it  me  ;  if  not,  advise  me  what  to  do. 

I  have  nothing  to  guide  me  but  conjecture, 
replied  the  Doctor ;  but  I  should  presume  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  on  your  part  to  read  what 
professes  to  have  been  written  for  your  informa- 
tion. The  early  attachment  of  our  dear  lament- 
ed lady  is  well  known  to  every  friend  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  I  should  guess  the  paper  may  refer 
to  that :  there  has  ever  been  a  mystery  conse- 
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quential  of  that  transaction  ;  and  as  it  is  proba- 
bly developed  in  that  posthumous  packet,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  retire  whilst  you  examine 
it  in  private. — So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and 
Sir  Roger  read  as  follows : — 

Particulars  relative  to  my  daughter  Cecilia,  to 
he  communicated  to  her  uncle,  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock,  after  my  decease. 

"  Upon  the  14th  day  of  August,  1761,  my 
daughter,  then  of  the  age  of  sixteen  and  up- 
wards, secretly  escaped  from  Hagley  House,  in 
company  with  a  young  cornet,  the  Honourable 
Henry  Delapoer,  purposing  to  effect  a  stolen 
marriage  at  Gretna-Green. 

i(  The  young  man,  I  confess,-  had  made  fair 
and  open  proposals  for  my  daughter  ;  but  I  had 
other  views,  and  positively  prohibited  the  con- 
nexion. He  was  formed  to  engage  a  heart  like 
Cecilia's ;  his  person  was  fine,  his  manners  and 
address  were  captivating  in  the  extreme.  Alas  ! 
mistaken  man  that  I  am,  I  knew  not  to  what 
extremes  her  passion  was  capable  of  hurrying 
her,  and  foolishly  expected  that  my  authority 
could  extinguish  it.  Love  and  nature  set  my 
power  at  nought,  and  my  child  (in  every  other 
instance  of  her  life  the  most  dutiful  creature 
breathing)  broke  loose  from  every  filial  tie,  and 
eloped  with  her  admirer.  Furious  in  my  wrath, 
and  equally  exasperated  against  both  parties,  I 
pursued  them  along  the  road  with  such  unre- 
mitted exertion,  that  upon  their  very  last  post  I 
overtook  and  surprised  them  in  a  public  inn, 
where  they  were  changing  horses. 

"  Here  I  forced  them  (Oh  !  fatal  violence  !) 
from  each  other's  arms,  in  spite  of  prayers,  en- 
treaties, and  even  confession,  on  Cecilia's  part, 
of  an  anticipated  consummation,  that  took  from 
innocence  its  virgin  gloss,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  the  dishonour  of  my  house  and  the  ruin 
of  my  mind's  future  peace,  occasioned  my  poor 
child  to  be  an  unmarried  mother,  whilst  her 
disconsolate  lover  had  left  his  native  country, 
and  embarked  for  the  East  Indies. 

"  Early  in  the  month  of  May  ensuing,  Ceci- 
lia was  secretly  delivered  in  my  own  house  of  a 
male  infant.  Zachary  Cawdle,  a  faithful  man, 
and  skilful  in  his  profession,  assisted  her  in  that 
painful  extremity. — Heaven  and  earth  !  can  I 
describe  my  anguish,  my  remorse,  my  terrors, 
in  those  moments !  What  would  I  then  have 
given  could  I  have  recalled  the  banished  father 
of  my  wretched  grandson !  How  did  my  con- 
science rack  me  with  remorse  for  having  torn 
two  hearts  asunder,  pledged  to  each  other  by 
every  sacred  vow,  and  virtually,  though  not  le- 
gally, married  !  Oh  !  had  I  then  had  mercy  in 
my  wrath,  had  I  allowed  for  nature,  for  affec- 
tion, for  the  weakpess  of  a  fond  doting  girl  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  what  misery  had  I  prevent- 
ed !  what  shame  had  I  avoided  I  Let  no  father 


henceforth  tread  in  my  unwary  steps — they  will 
but  lead  him  to  remorse  and  agony. 

"  And  now  ten  years  are  past,  whilst  I  have 
seen  my  daughter  married  to  a  despicable  lord, 
who  is  her  tyrant  rather  than  her  husband.  In 
her  my  generation,  legitimately,  stops ;  no  fruit 
can  spring  from  such  a  stock ;  her  bed  is  bar- 
ren, and  her  heart  is  broken.  Thank  Heaven, 
my  grandson  Henry  still  survives ;  protected, 
reared,  and  educated  by  the  best  of  men,  and  of 
friends  the  most  faithful,  I  see  him  fostered  in- 
to early  virtues  by  the  forming  hand  of  Rat- 
cliffe.  God  of  all  mercies,  bless  and  prosper  the 
mysterious  issue  of  my  hapless  child  !  Whilst 
my  sad  daughter  lives  and  is  Lord  Crowbery's 
wife,  I  dare  not  venture  to  avow  the  son  of  in- 
discretion. Hard  fate  for  him,  poor  innocent, 
for  my  Cecilia,  for  myself ! 

"  Is  there  a  friend  now  left  to  me  on  earth,  in 
whose  humane  and  honest  heart  I  can  repose 
my  sorrows  and  my  secret  ?  Let  me  still  hope 
there  is;  surely  Sir  Roger  Manstock  is  that  can-* 
did,  that  trust- worthy  friend. 

"  To  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  to  the  uncle  of  my 
child,  in  confidence  I  bequeath  this  mournful 
narrative  of  my  errors  and  misfortunes,  implo- 
ring him,  by  all  that  he  holds  sacred,  to  protect 
and  father  the  last  relict  of  my  house,  my  name- 
less unacknowledged  child,  to  whom  I  trust  a 
mother's  love  and  justice  will  bequeath  that 
property,  which,  in  this  firm  persuasion,  I  have 
devised  to  her,  and  put  into  her  free  and  abso- 
lute disposal,  without  limitation  or  restraint. 
Let  Henry  then  take  his  father's  name ;  I  would 
not  leave  a  stigma  on  my  daughter's  memory. 
May  Crowbery  never  have  to  say,  he  took  the  re- 
fuse of  a  favoured  lover  ! 

"  Sensible  that  I  am  hastening  to  the  close  of 
life,  I  would  fain  dedicate  my  short  abiding 
time  to  atonement  and  repentance.  To  you, 
therefore,  sir,  my  brother  and  my  friend,  I  ad- 
dress this  paper,  avowing  a  full  sense  of  my  past 
errors,  and  a  deep  contrition  for  that  haughty 
spirit  of  revenge,  which  prompted  me  to  blast 
the  happiness  of  two  persons  formed  for  each 
other,  wedded  in  spirit  and  in  heart ;  and  who, 
but  for  my  fatal  interference,  would  have  blest 
the  remnant  of  my  days.  To  you,  sir,  my  bro- 
ther and  my  friend,  I  once  more  solemnly  be- 
queath my  grandson  Henry  :  you  are  yourself 
a  father ;  you  have  a  lovely  daughter  two  years 
younger  than  my  boy  ;  nature  has  taught  you 
how  to  judge  of  my  sensations  by  your  own. 
To  your  family  my  fortune  would  have  devol- 
ved had  not  this  son  of  my  Cecilia  stood  between 
us :  may  I  not  form  a  distant  hope  that  time 
and  education  may  hereafter  so  adorn  and  grace 
the  work  of  nature,  as  to  make  him  worthy  your 
regard  and  love  ?  The  outset  is  auspicious ;  the 
promise  of  his  infant  years  is  flattering  in  the 
extreme.  Should  this  fair  blossom  ripen  into 
that  perfection,  which  its  early  bloom  gives  hope 
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of,  and  should  your  sweet  child,  my  pretty  god- 
daughter, when  time  with  lenient  hand  has 
moulded  her  soft  beauties  into  womanhood,  be 
touched  with  tender  pity  and  esteem  for  my 
adopted  Henry,  need  I  despair  of  your  candour ; 
or  must  the  want  of  that  last  form,  that  my 
precipitancy  interrupted,  haunt  him  through 
life,  and  cast  him  off  from  happiness  without 
his  fault?  May  Heaven  inspire  your  heart  with 
sentiments  more  generous  !  and  may  he,  who 
mixes  blood  from  no  ignoble  source  with  that 
which  he  derives  from  me,  merit  a  blessing 
great  as  my  fond  fancy  has  devised.  Farewell !" 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Counsel  of  a  Friend  in  a  Dilemma.  More 
Secrets  are  brought  to  Light.  ■ 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  pointed  out 
to  Sir  Roger  Manstock  the  son  of  his  niece  in 
the  person  of  Henry,  the  admirer  of  his  daugh- 
ter, threw  him  into  deep  meditation,  and  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  him  how  to  act  in  a  case, 
where  decision  on  either  side  militated  against 
his  feelings.  The  appeal  was  solemn,  that  plead- 
ed in  favour  of  the  youth ;  the  objection  to  his 
illegitimacy,  and  even  to  his  proximity  of  blood, 
was  no  slight  one ;  and  Sir  Roger's  mind  was 
a  long  time  balanced  between  difficulties.  One 
point  his  conscience  saw  in  the  clearest  light — 
the  equity  of  Henry's  claim  to  the  property  of 
his  grandfather;  and,  according  to  the  high 
sense  of  honour  natural  to  him,  he  interpreted 
the  paper  he  had  just  been  reading  :  but  how 
to  act  with  respect  to  his  daughter,  whether  to 
oppose  or  to  countenance  her  attachment,  was 
the  question  that  embarrassed  him.  On  the 
opposing  side,  there  was  a  strong  repugnance, 
arising  from  his  habits  of  thinking,  and  from  a 
certain  pride  of  family,  which  revolted  from  the 
stain  of  illegitimacy ;  on  the  favourable  side, 
there  was  much  occurred  to  mitigate  the  rigour, 
of  these  thoughts.  The  character  of  Henry  pre- 
eminently pleaded  in  his  behalf ;  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  paternal  obduracy,  so  forcibly  set 
forth  in  the  recital  of  Sir  Stephen,  was  a  striking 
example  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  pathetic  adju- 
ration, at  the  close  of  that  recital,  was  an  affect- 
ing appeal  to  his  heart,  which  was  sensibly  felt. 

'Tis  in  a  crisis  like  this,  when  the  mind  is 
fluctuating  between  doubt  and  decision,  that  the 
voice  of  a  friend  is  most  welcome,  and  then  it  is 
that  new  reasons,  or  reasons  differently  express- 
ed and  dilated,  seldom  fail  to  cut  the  knot  that 
puzzles  us  to  unravel.  Sir  Roger  rung  his  bell, 
and  requested  the  company  of  Doctor  Sandford. 

A  better  arbitrator  could  not  be  chosen ;  he 
read  the  paper  attentively,  and  when  called  upon 
for  his  sentiments  upon  it,  deliberately  replied 


as  follows : — I  am  not  surprised  at  the  disco- 
very, which  this  paper  gives ;  for  though  I  was 
not  a  party  to  the  secret  of  this  young  man's 
birth,  I  was  ever  in  my  private  opinion  persua- 
ded of  his  being  the  son  of  those  very  parents 
now  disclosed  to  us.  Well  may  the  unhappy 
writer  bewail  his  own  obduracy  !  I  knew  the 
party  rejected,  and  thought  him  every  way  de- 
serving of  the  alliance  he  courted  ;  Sir  Stephen  J 
knew  my  sentiments,  for  he  drew  them  from  me, 
and  I  honestly  committed  my  opinion  to  bis  con- 
sideration ;  it  did  not  tally  with  his  own,  and  I 
lost  his  confidence  by  the  sincerity  with  which 
I  gave  it.  Mr  RatclifFe,  in  consequence  of  this, 
had  charge  of  the  infant — a  better  choice  could 
not  be  made  ;  a  worthier,  wiser,  more  enlight- 
ened mind  no  man  possessed — to  an  education 
so  excellent,  the  son  of  your  niece  did  ample 
justice.  Nature  never  formed  a  more  engaging 
person,  instruction  never  cultivated  a  more  ac- 
complished mind. 

Here  Sir  Roger  interposed,  declaring  his  en- 
tire concurrence  in  this  testimony  to  his  merits 
— Rut  with  what  face,  he  demanded,  can  I  hold 
up  to  the  world  the  spurious  issue  of  my  delu- 
ded niece  ?  What  will  Lord  Crowbery  say  ? 
What  will  the  world  at  large  say  to  an  adoption 
like  this  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  senti- 
ments on  this  point  of  difficulty. 

With  this  paper  in  my  hand,  replied  the  Doc- 
tor, I  cannot  resist  the  appeal  it  contains,  nor 
refuse  being  advocate  for  the  feelings  of  the 
writer  of  it.  When  I  see  a  father  taking  on  him- 
self the  reproach  of  being  sole  author  of  his 
daughter's  errors  and  misfortunes,  and  weigh 
the  circumstances  that  attended  their  elopement 
and  arrest  upon  the  way,  I  can  hardly  be  in- 
duced to  call  their  issue  illegitimate.  I  should 
go  too  far,  if  I  was  to  deny  the  right  of  a  parent 
to  restrain,  or  to  direct,  the  passions  of  his  child  ; 
but  Sir  Stephen  went  farther,  and  exerted  more 
authority  than  belonged  to  him,  when  he  com- 
pelled a  marriage  with  the  Lord  Viscount  Crow- 
bery ;  that  is  an  act  of  tyranny  over  the  human 
heart  which  I  hold  in  abhorrence.  What  vows 
were  interchanged  between  your  niece  and  her 
first  lover  we  cannot  know,  but  we  can  well  con- 
jecture they  were  solemn  and  sincere  on  both 
sides.  Their  hearts  were  married,  though  the 
blacksmith  was  not  found  that  would  have  clinch- 
ed the  chain.  Shall  then  the  son  of  love  and 
promise  be  disclaimed,  because  a  few  hours  in- 
tervened, and  force  was  employed  to  tear  their 
hands  asunder,  and  compel  them  to  a  separa- 
tion ?  Mark  how  the  parent  suffers  in  his  con- 
science for  this  act  of  cruelty  !  So  would  not  I, 
for  all  this  world  can  give  me.  Henry  is  a  vir- 
tuous youth  :  affix  what  criminality  you  please 
to  the  authors  of  his  birth,  we  cannot  so  pervert 
all  sense  of  justice,  as  to  attach  their  stain  to 
his  character,  however  much  we  may  wish  to 
cover  the  memory  of  his  mother  from  the  male- 
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volent  attacks  of  Lord  Crowbery  and  others,  who 
may  be  basely  disposed  to  blast  it.  This,  I  con- 
fess, should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
surely  it  will  be  no  impossible  thing  to  do  that 
by  proper  precautions,  with  respect  to  Lord 
Crowbery,  at  least,  so  long  as  he  survives,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  clear  intention  of  the 
deceased  lady,  when  she  forbore  to  name  her 
son  in  her  will ;  and  as  you  have  told  me  Henry 
himself  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  omission, 
I  cannot  doubt  but  he  was  fully  acknowledged 
by  his  mother  before  she  died. 

I  don't  doubt  that,  resumed  Sir  Roger,  and  I 
hold  my  daughter  bound  to  restore  him  to  his 
inheritance  upon  every  principle  of  honour,  and 
justice  ;  but  I  am  not  bound  to  give  him  my 
daughter  also. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  replied  the  Doctor,  to  say 
that ;  your  daughter's  inclination  must  precede 
a  step  so  essential  to  her  own  happiness  as  that. 

But  am  I  bound  to  follow,  with  my  consent, 
her  inclinations,  if  they  should  point  to  him  ? 

I  must  decline  an  answer  to  that  question, 
being  so  partial  as  I  am  to  Henry. 

Why  that  is  answering  it,  replied  Sir  Roger, 
to  the  fullest  extent. — Here  their  conference  was 
interrupted  by  a  servant,  who  announced  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Smith,  that  requested  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  in  private  with  Sir 
Roger  Manstoek.  Orders  being  given  for  the 
gentleman's  admittance,  and  Doctor  Sandford 
having  withdrawn,  the  father  of  our  hero  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  and  ad- 
dressed him  to  the  following  effect : — 

I  am  personally  unknown  to  you,  Sir  Roger 
Manstoek,  but  am  no  stranger  to  your  charac- 
ter, and  hold  it  in  the  most  perfect  respect :  I 
have  therefore  solicited  a  few  minutes  of  your 
leisure,  and  you  have  politely  granted  it,  for 
which  I  thank  you,  and  will  study  not  to  abuse 
your  patience.  I  have  sent  in  a  name  by  your 
servant,  which,  in  your  presence,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  wear,  being  only  an  assumed  one, 
for  reasons  that,  I  trust,  you  will  think  not  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman.  My  real  name  is  Hen- 
ry Delapoer,  which,  in  times  past,  you  may  have 
heard  attached  to  that  of  the  loveliest,  and  by 
me  the  most  lamented,  of  her  sex ;  pardon  me, 
if  for  the  present  I  can  proceed  no  farther. 

Sir  Roger  started  with  amaze  ;  he  smote  his 
hands  together  with  more  than  usual  energy, 
and  gazed  upon  the  stranger  with  intense  cu- 
riosity— May  I  believe  what  I  hear  !  he  cried: 
Are  you  really  Mr  Delapoer,  the  honourable 

Henry  Delapoer,  father          There  he  stopped 

short,  and  checked  the  words  that  were  upon 
his  lips. 

Sir,  interjected  the  visitor,  you  was  proceed- 
ing with  your  speech ;  may  I  request  you  to 
fill  up  the  sentence  ? 

You  may,  replied  Sir  Roger,  after  a  short 
pause ;  the  words  I  was  about  to  add  were,  the 
father  of  my  niece's  son. 


My  conscience  then  is  clear,  said  Delapoer ; 
you  are  possessed  of  the  secret,  and  I  have  broke 
no  trust.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  that  very  person ;  mi- 
serable in  the  recollection  of  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointment that  ever  blasted  human  happiness, 
but  honoured  in  the  virtues  of  that  son,  who  is 
at  once  the  memorial  of  our  misfortune  and  the 
relict  of  our  love.  I  may  now  say  to  Sir  Roger 
Manstoek  all  that  a  wounded  heart  suggests ;  I 
may  speak  of  my  sorrows,  of  my  affection,  of 
my  despair,  which  is  now  hurrying  me  to  the 
grave,  where  my  betrothed,  my  ever-loved  Ce- 
cilia sleeps. — Here  a  gush  of  tears  interrupted 
his  speech  for  a  few  instants ;  he  wiped  them 
away,  and  proceeded — It  is  now  my  request, 
and  I  hope  your  charity  will  grant  it,  that  my 
remains  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  vault  be- 
side those  of  that  sainted  being,  who  was,  by 
every  obligation  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
my  true  and  all  but  legal  wife.    Sir,  we  were 
bound  together  by  the  holiest  ties.  Accursed 
be  the  breath  that  dares  to  contaminate  the  pu- 
rity of  my  Cecilia's  fame  !  If  there  was  crime 
in  our  precipitancy,  that  crime  be  on  my  head, 
I  will  embrace  the  whole  of  the  offence ;  let  her 
unfeeling  father  take  on  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  our  separation  !  Sir,  I  have  held  it  mat- 
ter of  the  strictest  conscience,  ever  since  that 
fatal  moment,  to  keep  unviolated  the  marriage 
bed,  and  I  have  religiously  fulfilled  that  sacred 
duty.     One  melancholy  consolation  Heaven 
vouchsafed:  Providence  employed  the  arm  of 
my  son  to  rescue  me  from  death,  when  I  was  a 
prisoner  on  board  a  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  last  stage  of  existence ;  he  brought  me  to 
the  port  of  Falmouth  ;  his  piety  and  care  pre- 
served my  life ;  fortune  directed  Cecilia  to  the 
same  spot ;  I  passed  some  days  by  the  couch  of 
that  dying  martyr,  and  she  expired  in  the  arms 
of  me  and  of  my  son.  Grant  me  then,  I  beseech 
you,  my  last  earnest  prayer,  and  let  my  corpse 
repose  by  hers. 

The  Baronet,  whose  long  silence  had  been 
the  effect  of  his  sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  the 
speaker,  now  found  himself  called  upon  for  a 
reply  at  a  time  when  he  was  much  more  incli- 
ned to  give  a  loose  to  tears  than  to  words.  He 
commanded  himself,  notwithstanding,  so  far  as 
to  assure  his  visitor,  that  his  suit  was  granted, 
and  to  add,  withal,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be 
many  years  before  that  promise  could  be  claim- 
ed. To  this  Delapoer  replied,  with  many  ac- 
knowledgments, that  nothing  but  his  conviction 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  could  have  excused 
to  himself  the  rude  intrusion  of  so  unseasonable 
a  visit. 

Here  he  paused,  and  seemed  preparing  to  take 
his  leave,  when  it  occurred  to  Sir  Roger  as  pro- 
per to  apprize  him,  that  he  had  possessed  him- 
self by  chance  of  a  posthumous  paper  written 
by  his  niece's  father,  which  had  thrown  great 
light  on  his  state  of  mind,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  devolved  a  duty  upon  him,  on  the 
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part  of  his  daughter,  of  reinstating  Henry  in 
the  whole  of  his  grandfather's  estate. — This, 
added  he,  is  an  act  of  justice  which  I  think  I 
can  take  upon  myself  to  say  will  be  infallibly 
performed  on  our  part ;  and  I  shall  now  put  the 
paper  into  your  hands  for  your  perusal :  and 
very  highly  interesting  it  is  to  you,  Mr  Dela- 
poer,  and  your  representative. 


CHAP.  X. 

Our  History  records  a  dreadful  Incident. 

Delapoer,  having  read  the  paper,  returned 
it  to  Sir  Roger,  observing,  that  although  the 
"writer's  change  of  sentiments  came  too  late  for 
redress,  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  were  in  time  for 
the  full  purposes  of  repentance.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  disclose  to  Sir  Roger  the  state  of  his 
own  circumstances  in  point  of  fortune,  which, 
being  settled  upon  Henry,  would  at  all  events 
make  him  an  affluent  man. — There  is  but  one 
object  in  life,  added  he,  can  make  him  a  happy 
one.  If  I  know  his  thoughts  rightly,  it  is  the 
person,  not  the  property,  of  the  present  heiress 
of  this  estate,  which  he  would  receive  as  the 
greatest  bounty  she  could  bestow  upon  him. 

To  this  Sir  Roger  simply  replied,  That  Henry 
was  certainly  a  very  amiable  young  man  ;  and 
Delapoer,  too  delicate  to  press  his  wishes  any 
farther,  politely  took  his  leave  and  departed.  In 
fact,  the  mind  of  the  worthy  Baronet  was  by  no 
means  made  up  to  any  determined  measure,  and 
as  the  recent  death  of  Lady  Crowbery  secured 
him  from  any  present  call  from  either  of  the 
parties,  he  very  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
excuse  for  holding  back  his  opinion  till  it  was 
more  matured  by  experience  and  reflection. 

Henry  now  wished  to  throw  aside  a  mask  he 
was  no  longer  compelled  to  wear,  and  to  declare 
himself  to  Sir  Roger  Manstock ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consult  Isabel- 
la's opinion  in  the  case,  he  followed  her  into  the 
park,  where  he  understood  she  was  gone  to  take 
her  evening  walk.  When  he  had  mounted  the 
hill  that  rose  from  the  house,  he  caught  a  dis- 
tant glimpse  of  her  as  she  was  entering  a  grove 
of  oaks,  and  immediately  set  out  towards  the 
spot  with  all  the  speed  he  could.  He  was  yet  at 
some  distance,  when  a  female  shriek  was  heard 
as  coming  from  some  one  in  the  grove,  which 
struck  him  to  the  heart  with  the  apprehension 
that  his  lovely  Isabella  was  in  danger  or  alarm. 
Already  nearly  breathless  with  his  exertions, 
terror  gave  him  all  but  wings  upon  a  call  so 
pressing,  and  he  sprung  forwards  towards  the 
voice  with  an  impetuosity  indescribable. 

Swift  as  his  motion  was,  our  history  demands 
a  pause  before  we  bring  him  to  the  rescue  of  the 
affrighted  Isabella,  whilst  we  account  for  the 


cause  of  that  shriek  so  terrible  to  the  ears  of 
love. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Hagley  House, 
without  the  enclosure  of  the  park,  there  was  a 
lonely  mansion,  tenanted  by  a  person  whose  me- 
lancholy profession  it  was  to  take  charge  of  those 
unhappy  beings  who  are  deprived  of  reason. 
One  of  these  distracted  objects,  and  probably 
the  most  pitiable  in  the  whole  wretched  frater- 
nity, was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Saun- 
ders, only  son  of  a  respectable  clergyman,  who 
had  bred  him  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession, 
and  given  him  an  excellent  education  with  that 
view,  both  at  school  and  university.  The  youth, 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  uncommon  ta- 
lents, had  more  than  equalled  all  the  warmest 
expectations  of  a  fond  exulting  father.  Every 
honour  that  moral  conduct  could  merit,  every 
prize  that  successful  genius  could  contend  for, 
had  been  fairly  gained,  and  worthily  possessed, 
by  this  young  student ;  but  strong  imagination, 
and  a  feeling  heart,  the  natural  concomitants  of 
superior  genius,  had  conspired  against  the  peace 
of  poor  Saunders,  and,  by  a  disappointment  in 
love,  had  made  wreck  of  a  mind  full  freighted 
with  science,  and  richly  endowed  with  every 
noble  quality.  The  object  of  his  passion  was 
unfortunately  one,  to  whom,  in  point  of  rank 
and  circumstances,  he  could  not  aspire ;  and 
though  she  felt  his  merits,  and  was  flattered  by 
his  attentions,  yet  his  suit  was  peremptorily  and 
proudly  rejected  by  her  father,  who  had  higher 
views,  and  over-ruled  the  affections  of  his  child 
with  absolute  authority.  The  same  fine  taste 
that  taught  him  to  select  and  admire  the  purest 
models  of  classical  composition,  inspired  him 
with  a  passion  for  the  elegant  and  beautiful 
Louisa  Beaufort.  His  opportunities  of  conver- 
sing with  her  were  not  frequent,  for  Sir  Ferdi- 
nand, her  father,  was  not  easy  of  access  from 
one  so  much  his  inferior,  and  Saunders  was  re- 
duced to  a  variety  of  humble  shifts  to  make 
known  to  Louisa  the  flame  that  was  consuming 
him,  and  gradually  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  a  solid  understanding.  The  smile,  which 
at  some  stolen  moment  she  could  bestow  upon 
him,  was  his  only  hope ;  on  these  reflections  he 
fed,  and  by  the  help  of  a  vivid  fancy,  sketched 
out  dreams  and  visions  of  happiness,  which  in 
one  fatal  moment  were  for  ever  blasted,  by  the 
intelligence  of  her  being  married  to  a  titled  lo- 
ver. From  this  instant  his  deportment  became 
irregular  and  capricious.  At  first  he  was  loud 
and  vehement  in  his  complaints  :  He  talked  of 
the  affair  to  -all  his  friends,  professed  to  treat  it 
with  contempt,  and  railed  against  the  sex  in  ge- 
neral, venting  upon  them  all  the  invectives  which 
his  memory  or  imagination  could  suggest :  He 
ransacked  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  for 
epigrams  and  lampoons,  and  had  by  heart  every 
tag  and  fragment  of  satire  which  made  for  his 
purpose,  and  which  Greek,  Latin,  or  English, 
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could  supply.  If  any  one  of  his  acquaintance 
spoke  in  praise  of  a  woman,  or  even  toasted  the 
health  of  his  mistress,  he  was  ready  with  a  dash  at 
his  folly,  which  oftentimes  would  have  brought 
on  serious  discussions,  had  he  not  been  very  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  licensed  railer,  or  had 
his  companions  been  as  prompt  for  quarrel  as 
himself. 

This  humour  being  spent,  his  mind  took  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  poor 
Saunders  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  society. 
Sullen  and  inaccessible,  he  shut  himself  into  his 
college  room,  and  centring  all  his  ideas,  hither- 
to so  wild  and  excursive,  in  one  single  point,  and 
dwelling  invariably  upon  that  with  pertinacious 
melancholy,  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  began  to 
melt  away,  whilst  his  constitution,  partaking  of 
the  same  debility,  and  attenuated  by  long  fasting, 
was  hastening  to  decay  by  actual  inanition.  A 
student,  late  so  regular  in  his  duties,  could  not 
absent  himself  from  college  hours  without  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  his  tutor,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  upon  him  ;  the  former  of 
these  one  day  took  means  of  surprising  him  in 
his  room,  where  he  discovered  him  on  his  knees, 
employed  in  loud  and  fervent  prayer,  to  which 
his  presence  gave  not  the  smallest  interruption, 
whilst  the  poor  supplicant  continued  to  deplore 
his  wretched  state  of  mind  in  terms  truly  pite- 
ous and  disconsolate,  intermixed  with  petitions 
most  earnest  and  devout  for  the  preservation  of 
his  reason.  His  pitying  visitor  was  melted  at  a 
scene  of  such  distress,  and  having  waited  for  a 
proper  interval,  applied  such  consolation  as  his 
charity  could  suggest  upon  the  emergency,  and 
instantly  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  father,  ap- 
prizing him  of  the  dangerous  condition  to  which 
his  pupil  was  reduced.  This  sad  intelligence 
soon  brought  the  afflicted  parent  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  total  ruin  of  his  hopes.  He  took  the  poor 
distracted  creature  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
where,  finding  no  relief  to  his  disorder,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  increase  of  every  symptom  to 
an  extravagance  that  kept  him  under  hourly 
alarm,  he  at  last  resolved  to  resign  him  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  a  keeper ;  and  in  this  house, 
before  described,  he  placed  him,  where,  for 
some  months,  he  had  been  confined  under  pro- 
per regimen,  though  without  any  progress  to- 
wards a  cure,  of  which  his  wretched  parent  now 
began  to  lose  all  hope. 

It  had  so  chanced  this  very  evening,  that  with 
a  cunning  peculiar  to  his  distemper,  he  had  con- 
trived to  elope  from  his  keeper,  and,  running 
out  of  the  house  at  random,  had  made  his  way 
into  Hagley  Park,  escaping  the  sight  of  his  pur- 
suers, by  hiding  himself  in  the  grove,  where  he 
was  lying  buried  under  the  thickest  of  the  un- 
derwood, when  chance  brought  the  beauteous 
Isabella,  in  her  solitary  ramble,  to  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  concealed.  A  glimpse  of  her  fair 
form,  which  his  quick  eye  caught  through  the 
bushes,  roused  him  instantly  from  his  lair,  and 


springing  on  her  like  a  couchant  tiger  on  the 
unwary  passenger,  he  seized  the  trembling  vic- 
tim in  his  arms,  roaring  out,  in  a  yell  of  trans- 
port,— Have  I  caught  you  then  at  last,  vile  per- 
jured woman  ! — traitress  to  my  love  ! — murder*, 
er  of  my  peace  ! — False,  faithless  Louisa,  you 
have  driven  me  to  desperation — you  have  made 
me  what  I  am,  mad  as  the  fires  of  Hecla,  wild  as 
the  waves  that  swallow  navigation  up  !  and  now> 
siren,  I'll  be  revenged  upon  you  for  my  trans- 
formation— a  beast  of  your  own  creation  shall 
devour  you — I'll  pluck  asunder  those  fine  limbs, 
and  scatter  them  to  all  the  points  of  heaven. 
Come,  come,  no  struggling  ;  hence  with  all  this 
frippery  !  away  with  it ! — you  are  but  Nature's 
counterfeit — we'll  have  her  full  in  sight,  and 
then  

Upon  the  instant,  in  that  saving  momentary 
crisis  on  which  humanity  will>not  admit  of  spe- 
culation's pause,  our  hero  Henry,  breathless, 
aghast,  led  thither  by  that  unseen  clew  which 
Providence  had  graciously  bestowed  for  virtue's 
timely  rescue,  sprung  upon  the  lunatic,  and 
with  a  frenzy  equal  to  his  own,  grasping  him 
in  his  arms,  hurled  him  violently  to  the  ground, 
never  quitting  his  hold,  but  accompanying  him 
in  his  fall.  In  the  same  moment,  the  dishevel- 
led Isabella,  her  cloak,  handkerchief,  and  clothes 
torn  from  her,  dropped  inanimate  at  his  side, 
without  uttering  even  a  sigh  that  shewed  signs 
of  life.  Distracted  with  the  sight,  still  he  did 
not  venture  to  let  loose  his  desperate  antagonist, 
who  raved  and  foamed  in  all  the  furious  excess 
of  frenzy,  yelling  and  gnashing  with  his  teeth, 
a  spectacle  too  horrible  for  contemplation.  Ema- 
ciated as  he  was,  the  very  spectre  of  famine,  still 
his  madness  gave  him  nerves  almost  supernatu- 
ral, and,  in  their  grappling,  all  the  vigour  Hen- 
ry's active  limbs  could  furnish,  sometimes  scarce 
sufficed  to  keep  him  under,  and  hold  him  down 
extended  on  his  back  ;  at  length,  the  wretched 
creature  gave  one  desperate  struggle,  then  ut- 
tered a  direful  groan,  and  swooned  upon  the 
spot,  stretching  his  limbs  as  if  in  the  last  pang 
of  life. 

Happily,  at  this  moment,  the  keeper  and  his 
follower,  guided  to  the  spot  by  the  yells  and 
howlings  of  their  patient,  made  their  appear- 
ance, to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  our  exhausted 
hero,  whose  terrors  for  the  beloved  object,  lying 
breathless  by  his  side,  were  now  become  too 
agonizing  to- endure.  Instantly  he  raised  her  in 
his  arms,  replaced  the  scattered  fragments  of 
her  dress  with  tenderest  attention,  arranging  it 
in  a  manner  as  decorous  as  her  situation  and 
his  own  distraction  would  admit,  and  calling 
out  to  the  keeper  for  assistance  in  recovering 
her  from  her  swoon.  The  man  had  skill,  and 
was  not  wanting  in  humanity  ;  he  knew,  with- 
al, the  quality  of  the  lady  who  stood  in  need  of 
his  assistance,  and  was  terrified,  not  less  on  his 
own  account  than  on  hers,  for  the  consequences 
of  what  had  happened.  Bidding  his  servant  take 
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charge  of  the  lunatic,  by  tying  up  his  hands,  he 
applied  himself  directly  to  the  recovery  of  the 
lady,  and  drawing  out  a  case  of  lancets,  recom- 
mended the  immediate  opening  of  a  vein  ;  this 
was  eagerly  acceded  to  by  Henry,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  pure  blood  that  fed  the  veins  of  the 
fairest  form  in  nature,  sprung  forth  from  the 
lancet,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  brightest  eyes 
that  ever  lover  looked  upon,  unveiled  their  lids, 
and  fixed  their  sight  on  Henry,  who,  whilst  as- 
sisting the  operation  just  performed,  had  recei- 
ved upon  his  person  the  full  gushing  tribute  of 
that  sanguine  stream  so  much  dearer  to  him 
than  what  fed  his  own  fond  heart.  The  sight  of 
this,  to  which  in  his  confusion  he  had  not  ad- 
verted, so  terrified  the  reviving  Isabella,  that 
the  first  sign  she  gave  of  recollection  was  a 
scream  of  terror  on  the  discovery,  crying  out  to 
the  operator,  Leave,  leave  me,  and  stanch  his 
wounds — he  is  bleeding  to  death,  and  do  not 
think  I  will  survive  him  ! 

Joy  seized  the  heart  of  Henry  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  Isabella,  and  to  hear  it  first 
employed  in  anxious  concern  for  him ;  he  ea- 
gerly assured  her  he  was  not  wounded ;  that  the 
blood  which  alarmed  her  was  her  own ;  and  up- 
on these  assurances,  the  stream  that  had  stopped 
began  to  flow  again,  and  her  senses  grew  clear 
by  the  revulsion.  When  her  arm  was  bound 
up,  and  her  mind  became  composed,  her  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  disorder  of  her  dress ; 
surveying  the  confusion  and  derangement  which 
her  person  had  undergone,  she  perceived  that 
certain  articles  had  been  replaced  by  hands  not 
practised  in  those  offices,  and  the  sensation  co- 
vered her  with  blushes :  the  emotion  was  not 
lost  upon  Henry  ;  he  could  interpret  what  was 
passing  in  her  thoughts,  and  took  occasion, 
with  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  himself,  to  allay  and 
soothe  her  inquietude.  She  turned  a  look  up- 
on him  that  beggars  all  description ;  love  beam- 
ed in  her  eyes,  gratitude  filled  them  with  tears ; 
then  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  Saunders,  as 
he  was  under  custody  of  his  keeper,  turned 
away  with  shuddering  from  the  sight,  and  fell 
upon  Henry's  neck,  crying  out,  Oh  !  my  Henry  ! 
my  preserver  !  from  what  horrors  have  you  re- 
scued me  ! — Let  those  that  have  the  powers  of 
description  paint  his  transports  if  they  can  ; 
I  sink  beneath  the  task,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  reader's  fancy,  if  ever  he  experienced  joy 
like  this ;  if  not,  I  wish  he  may  deserve  it,  and 
obtain  it. 

The  wretched  object  that  had  occasioned  all 
this  terror  now  engaged  their  attention  ;  he  had 
recovered  from  his  swoon,  but  so  wan  and  woe- 
begone as  would  have  extracted  pity  from  the 
heart  of  a  stone  ;  he  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
his  hands  confined  with  a  bandage  swathed 
round  his  wrists ;  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  in 
wild  disorder,  and  at  last  fixing  them  on  his 
keeper,  dropped  his  head,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
burst  into  tears.    He  was  now  at  once  become 


as  meek  and  humble  as  he  had  been  outrageous, 
and  reason  seemed  to  have  revisited  his  mind 
with  the  return  of  temperance. — I  am  a  very 
wretched  creature,  he  cried,  and  sensible  of  my 
misfortunes,  that  sometimes  drive  me  into  ex- 
travagancies I  never  fail  to  repent  of :  I  know 
it  is  for  my  good  that  this  worthy  gentleman 
ties  up  my  hands ;  but  if  he  would  have  the 
charity  to  set  me  at  liberty,  I  would  convince 
him  that  I  am  not  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
use  of  them  ;  if  he  will  not  grant  me  this  fa- 
vour, I  should  be  much  beholden  to  him,  would 
he  have  the  kindness  to  remove  a  few  paces  out 
of  sight,  whilst  I  speak  a  word  in  the  way  of 
atonement  to  the  gentleman  I  have  offended. 
I  have  a  secret  on  my  mind,  which  I  am  desi- 
rous of  imparting  to  him,  and  I  can  assure  him, 
on  my  honour,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  perfectly 
in  my  senses  as  any  man  in  England. 

Here  the  keeper  turned  a  look  upon  him, 
which  he  quickly  understood  as  a  sign  for  si- 
lence, and  obeyed :  a  look  no  less  intelligent 
was  passing  at  the  same  moment  in  another 
quarter,  for  Henry,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
keeper's  follower,  recognized  the  person  of  the 
assassin  O'Rourke,  and  perceiving  certain  indi- 
cations in  the  fellow's  countenance,  which  con- 
vinced him  he  was  right,  he  said  to  him  in  a 
whisper,  Don't  be  alarmed,  O'Rourke,  for  I 
shall  not  betray  you :  if  you  execute  this  melan- 
choly office  faithfully  and  humanely,  you  are  in 
a  way  to  atone  to  society  for  the  crime  you  have 
committed. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Which  describes  the  Effects  of  that  Incident,  and 
concludes  the  Tenth  Book  of  our  History. 

Poor  Saunders  being  now  removed,  and  the 
operation  of  the  bleeding  having  succeeded  in 
restoring  Isabella  to  the  full  possession  of  her 
senses,  and  in  some  degree  of  her  strength,  she 
declared  herself  able  to  walk  to  the  house,  and 
forbade  the  proposal  of  sending  for  a  carriage, 
as  it  would  create  an  alarm  which  could  hardly 
fail  of  finding  its  way  to  her  father.  With  her 
natural  grace  and  good  humour  she  accepted 
the  apologies  of  the  keeper  of  the  lunatics,  Gor- 
don by  name,  who  was  very  anxious  to  excul- 
pate himself  to  the  heiress  of  Hagley,  and  to 
tender  his  farther  services,  if  occasion  required. 
In  accounting  for  the  escape  of  his  patient, 
through  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  he  took 
occasion  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  a  derange- 
ment of  the  reason,  proceeding  from  disappoint- 
ed love,  was  universally  experienced  to  be  the 
very  worst  species  of  madness  that  human  na- 
ture was  subject  to  ;  this,  he  said,  was  unhap- 
pily the  case  of  Mr  Saunders,  whom  he  despair- 
ed of  as  perfectly  incurable. 
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Alas !  cried  Henry,  I  pity  him  from  my  soul : 
I  dare  say  his  story  is  a  melancholy  one,  but  we 
will  not  trouble  you  to  relate  it.  This  he  said 
as  a  hint  to  Gordon,  that  any  farther  discourse 
on  the  subject,  in  Isabella's  hearing,  should  be 
avoided;  and  it  might  be  in  part  from  the  same 
motive  that  she  declined  his  offer  to  attend  up- 
on her  home,  relying  solely  on  the  arm  of  her 
protector  for  her  support  by  the  way,  and  lea- 
ving Gordon  to  resume  his  melancholy  vocation 
in  the  mansion  of  misery,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
common,  adjoining  to  the  park. 

Henry  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  re- 
gretted the  length  of  way  he  had  to  measure 
with  his  lovely  but  languid  charge,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  and  cautiously,  regardful  of  every 
motion  that  might  disturb  her,  and  directing 
every  step  for  her  security  and  ease.  With 
hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  and 
glowing  with  the  tenderest  affection  for  each 
ether,  they  walked  silently  on  till  they  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  grove,  where  they  came  in 
view  of  the  house,  upon  an  open  lawn,  that  slo- 
ped with  a  gradual  descent  for  the  rest  of  their 
way.    Here  they  were  descried  by  Sir  Roger 
and  Doctor  Sandford,  as  they  were  walking  and 
conversing  together  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
house:  the  Baronet  observing  that  Isabella 
walked  slowly,  and  seemed  supported  by  Henry, 
on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  instantly  took 
alarm,  and  calling  out  to  the  servants,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  out  of  the  way,  was  heard  by 
young  Sandford,  who,  bolting  out  of  the  hall- 
door,  flew  to  the  call. — Run,  I  beseech  you,  said 
Sir  Roger,  pointing  to  the  spot,  run  to  Isabella 
yonder,  and  tell  me  what  has  happened,  for  I 
greatly  fear  some  accident  has  befallen,  or  some 
illness  seized  her  ! — Whilst  these  words  were  on 
his  lips,  the  eager  messenger  caught  sight  of  the 
object  they  referred  to,  and,  seized  with  the 
like  terror,  sprung  forwards  with  his  utmost 
speed,  whilst  Sir  Roger,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, caught  hold  of  his  friend  by  the  arm, 
and  stood  motionless  on  the  spot,  in  dreadful 
expectation  of  the  event.  In  the  same  moment, 
whilst  Sandford  was  straining  every  nerve  against 
the  hill,  Isabella,  taken  suddenly  with  a  giddi- 
ness and  loss  of  sight,  had  come  to  a  stop,  and, 
unable  to  keep  her  feet,  had  fallen  into  Henry's 
arms,  who,  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground, 
was  supporting  her  whole  weight  on  his  breast 
and  shoulder,  himself  pale  as  ashes,  and  op- 
pressed with  such  agony  of  soul,  as  to  be  almost 
in  the  very  act  of  fainting,  when  Sandford  came 
most  critically  to  his  assistance.    The  house- 
servants  meantime  had  seen  what  was  going  on, 
and  taken  the  alarm  ;  a  pair  of  horses  had  for- 


tunately been  put  to  the  chaise,  and  were  ready 
in  the  stable-yard ;  one  of  the  servants  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  order  them  to  the  spot  imme- 
diately, which  was  as  instantly  obeyed.  During 
this  operation,  Sir  Roger  remained  immovable, 
a  spectacle  of  pity :  Sandford  saw  his  distress,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  the  chaise  and  servants  came  to 
the  assistance  of  Isabella,  ran  back  with  all  haste 
to  Sir  Roger,  making  signs,  and  calling  out  by  the 
way,  that  he  had  good  news,  all  was  well  and  no 
danger.    Two  servants  had  very  considerately 
mounted  behind  the  carriage,  and  by  their  help 
the  faint  and  languid  Isabella  was  lifted  to  the 
seat,  and  placed  upon  it  as  much  at  her  length  as 
it  admitted  of :  she  now  opened  her  eyes,  and 
cast  them  round  in  search  of  her  preserver ;  he 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  totally  exhausted,  and 
in  a  situation,  as  it  seemed,  more  pitiably  help- 
less than  her  own.   She  would  not  move  with- 
out him,  and  he  could  not  stir  without  help  to- 
wards her.    Lay  me  on  the  floor  of  the  chaise, 
he  cried,  and  let  me  expire  at  her  feet. — She 
heard  his  voice,  but  luckily  the  words  did  not 
reach  her  ear  :  at  that  instant  she  started  into 
life,  and  recovered  as  one  out  of  a  trance  ;  the 
mist  vanished  from  before  her  eyes,  and  seeing 
Henry  on  the  ground,  she  conjured  him  to  arise 
and  come  to  her  in  the  chaise.   Her  father  and 
Doctor  Sandford  now  approached  :  Sir  Roger's 
agitation,  though  much  assuaged  by  what  had 
been  told  him,  was  still  very  great,  and  as  he 
came  up  to  the  chaise,  the  door  of  which  was 
held  open,  she  cried  out,  Oh  !  my  beloved  fa- 
ther, be  in  no  alarm  on  my  account ;  dismiss 
your  fears  for  me,  and  exert  all  your  care  for 
the  recovery  of  my  heroic  preserver,  to  whose 
courage,  under  Providence,  I  am  indebted  for 
my  life. — Henry  was  now  on  his  legs,  and  re- 
animated with  the  sound  of  her  voice,  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  debility  with  the  terror  that  had 
created  it :  as  he  presented  himself  to  her  sight, 
Isabella  exclaimed,  Oh  !  blessed  be  Heaven,  my 
protector  lives  ! — Upon  these  words,  Sir  Roger 
turned  a  look  upon  him,  in  which  that  excess 
of  gratitude,  which  will  not  admit  of  language, 
was  so  strikingly  depicted,  that,  as  he  threw  his 
arms  about  our  hero's  neck,  he  seemed  to  give 
him  his  whole  heart  with  the  embrace.  His 
cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  he  trembled,  and 
was  faint ;  but  nothing  could  persuade  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chaise  ;  he  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  Henry's  taking  his  seat  by  Isa- 
bella.—Go,  go,  he  cried,  I  will  not  rob  you  of  the 
honour  you  have  earned  ;  with  you  the  darling 
of  my  soul  is  safe ;  take  the  place  you  so  well 
merit,  and  let  the  same  arm  that  saved  my 
child,  support  her. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Describes  what  our  Heroine  is,  and  what  we 
wish  our  Virgin  Readers  to  be. 

The  time  is  so  nearly  approaching,  when  I 
must  close  this  history,  that  I  am  now  in  the 
situation  of  a  man,  who,  heing  on  the  point  of 
parting  from  friends,  in  whose  company  he  has 
taken  a  long  and  pleasant  tour,  is  anxious  to 
call  to  mind  any  faults  or  omissions  he  may 
have  fallen  into,  that  he  may  explain  such  as 
will  bear  a  justification,  and  ask  pardon  for 
what  demands  an  apology. 

To  enter  on  a  review  of  all  my  errors,  is  a 
task  above  my  hands ;  but  there  is  one,  I  ap- 
prehend, apparently  too  gross  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  of  my  readers  ;  I  mean  that  of  neglect- 
ing to  describe  the  person  of  my  heroine.  If 
this  is  a  crime,  it  is  the  more  unpardonable, 
forasmuch  as  I  cannot  plead  oversight  and  in- 
advertency in  excuse  of  it ;  I  have  kept  her  por- 
trait wilfully  in  its  case,  and  not  disclosed  even 
the  colour  of  her  eyes,  or  set  to  view  a  single 
locket  of  her  hair.  Fielding's  Sophia  had  locks 
of  glossy  black,  more  modern  novels  give  their 
heroines  flaxen  tresses  and  azure  eyes  ;  there  is 
a  fashion  in  beauty  ;  perhaps  my  Isabella  had 
neither  the  jet  of  the  raven,  nor  the  ivory  of 
the  swan :  I  would  prefix  to  these  volumes  an 
engraving  from  her  portrait,  but  Henry  would 
not  let  it  out  of  his  hands ;  and  our  great  artists 
are  so  fully  employed,  that  not  one  was  at  lei- 
sure to  go  down  to  Manstock-house  to  take  the 
copY« 

Now,  as  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  attempt  an 
undertaking,  which  I  believe  no  author  has  yet 
succeeded  in,  I  will  not  aim  to  describe  what 
will  not  bear  a  description:  singularity  or  de- 
formity may  be  delineated  by  the  vehicle  of 
words ;  perfect  beauty  eludes  the  power  of  lan- 
guage. Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say,  upon  the 
faith  of  an  historian,  that  my  heroine  was  all 
the  most  doting  lover,  when  dreaming  of  his 
mistress,  fancies  her  to  be,  and  something  more 
than  the  self-admiring  beauty  beholds,  when 
she  examines  herself  in  the  glass.  Yet  in  many 
things  she  fell  short  of  some,  whom  I  have 
heard  extolled  above  the  modesty  of  praise :  her 
eyes  could  not  express  what  theirs  excel  in ; 


when  they  sparkled,  it  was  with  benevolence  ; 
when  they  languished,  it  was  with  pity  ;  they 
were  not  repulsive  enough  to  look  a  modest 
man  out  of  countenance,  nor  attractive  enough 
to  inspire  an  impudent  man  with  hope ,*  good 
nature  dimpled  round  her  lips,  that  encased  two 
rows  of  purest  pearls,  but  scorn  never  pouted  in 
the  one,  and  the  grin  of  folly  never  was  put  on 
to  disclose  the  other :  her  voice  was  melody  that 
kept  the  middle  tones,  for  it  could  neither 
sound  the  pitch  of  an  affected  scream,  nor  grum- 
ble  in  the  base  note  of  a  sullen  murmur :  her 
motions  were  the  expressive  marks  that  charac- 
tered her  mind ;  composed  and  temperate,  rage 
never  agitated  them ;  pride  never  distorted 
them ;  light  and  elastic  when  she  hastened  to 
the  succour  of  the  wretched,  she  neither  aped 
the  languor  of  sickliness,  nor  the  mincing  step 
of  affectation :  she  danced  gracefully,  but  not 
like  a  professor  ;  loved  music,  but  was  no  per- 
former ;  had  an  eye  for  nature,  but  never  libel- 
led a  single  feature  of  it  by  pen  or  pencil :  she 
had  read  sufficiently  for  her  years,  and  profit-' 
ably  for  her  instruction ;  she  could  express  her 
thoughts,  in  speaking  or  in  writing,  elegantly, 
and  without  embarrassment;  but  she  possessed 
in  its  perfection,  the  still  happier  gift  of  a  pa- 
tient ear  whilst  others  were  speaking,  and  of  a 
polite  attention  to  what  they  spoke.  Being  the 
only  child  of  her  parents,  the  little  bickerings  of 
brothers  and  sisters  never  irritated  her  temper, 
nor  did  the  triumphs  of  a  rival  ever  fan  one 
spark  of  envy  in  her  breast :  educated  entirely 
by  an  excellent  mother,  she  had  no  communi- 
cation with  governesses  and  servants,  nor  any 
friendships  with  caballing  misses.  That  she 
was  deceived  in  supposing  her  heart  so  pre-oc- 
cupied  by  filial  affection,  as  to  be  unassailable 
by  love,  these  sheets  have  sufficiently  evinced  ; 
but  when  she  found  herself  surprised  into  a  ten- 
der attachment,  and  fully  understood  the  me- 
rits of  the  person  who  inspired  it,  she  scorned 
to  mask  herself  in  false  appearances,  played  off 
no  vain  coquetries  to  teaze  and  tantalize  her  lo- 
ver by  affected  scruples  and  counterfeited  fears, 
but  with  a  candour,  that  resulted  from  her  pu- 
rity of  thought,  gave  him  to  know  the  interest 
he  had  gained,  justly  conceiving  artifice  need 
not  be  used  to  smother  a  confession,  which  ho- 
nour dictated,  and  delicacy  might  avow. 

If  I  offend  against  refinement,  by  describing 
an  ingenuous  nature,  I  make  no  other  answer 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  my  readers,  a$ 
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in  like  cases  I  have  done  to  those  of  my  specta- 
tors :  let  them  decree  !  when  men  of  doubtful 
characters,  for  doubtful  purposes,  approach  the 
fair,  let  the  fair  resort  to  their  defences ;  I  am 
no  casuist  in  a  case  of  cunning,  nor  am  I  fond 
of  working  to  my  point  by  crooked  paths,  or 
describing  the  base  properties  of  degenerated 
nature.  If  any  of  my  female  readers  has  been 
taught  to  think  hypocrisy  a  virtue,  by  the  ne- 
cessity she  has  been  under  of  resorting  to  it,  I 
will  not  argue  against  her  prejudices  for  a 
friend  that  has  been  so  useful  to  her  j  I  can  only 
say  it  is  not  a  virtue  I  am  studious  to  bestow 
upon  the  character  of  Isabella. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  Modest  Suitor  does  not  hurt  his  Cause. 

We  left  our  heroine  in  distress,  we  therefore 
seize  the  first  instant  that  our  history  admits  of 
to  resort  to  her  again,  and  now  we  find  her  with 
Henry  at  her  side,  under  escort  to  Hagley 
House,  where  we  commit  her  to  the  care  of  her 
assembled  friends,  with  every  anxious  wish  for 
her  speedy  and  entire  recovery. 

As  soon  as  the  superintend  ant  of  the  insane 
patients  had  seen  poor  Saunders  securely  cased 
in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  lodged  in  proper 
hands,  he  hastened  to  make  his  inquiries  after 
the  lady,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  by  the 
negligence  of  his  people,  who  had  let  a  creature 
so  wild  as  Saunders  escape  out  of  their  charge. 
Interest  and  humanity  conjointly  prompted  him 
to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  and  atonement  to  a 
person,  who  was  now  become  proprietor  of  the 
house  and  land  he  lived  in.  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock  was  accessible  to  everybody,  and,  of 
course,  Gordon  was  admitted:  from  him  he  re- 
ceived the  whole  melancholy  detail  of  Saun- 
ders's case,  and  the  providential  rescue  of  his 
beloved  Isabella  from  the  clutches  of  a  raving 
maniac,  inflamed  with  revenge  against  the  sex, 
and  probably  bent  both  upon  violation  and  mur- 
der. What  were  his  obligations,  then,  to  the 
courage  and  vigour  of  her  defender,  when  he 
heard,  with  horror  thrilling  through  his  veins, 
this  awful  narrative  of  the  danger  she  had  been 
snatched  from  !  His  heart  ran  over  with  grati- 
tude to  heaven,  and  acknowledgments  to  Henry. 

No  sooner  was  Gordon  departed,  than  Sir 
Roger  sent  a  summons  to  our  hero,  determined 
to  discharge  himself  in  some  degree  of  the 
weight  of  obligations  which  pressed  upon  his 
mind,  by  an  instant  acknowledgment  of  him  as 
the  son  of  his  niece,  and  every  offer  of  an  unre- 
served friendship  in  future. — If  then  he  de- 
mands my  daughter,  he  said  within  himself, 
can  I  refuse  him  the  possession  of  what  he  has 
preserved  ?  Could  I  hold  out  against  a  claim  so 
just,  and  drive  him,  who  has  given  her  life  a  se-> 
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cond  time,  into  the  like  condition  with  that 
wretched  maniac? — Whilst  these  reflections  oc- 
cupied his  mind,  the  servant  he  had  sent  for 
Henry,  made  report  that  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
and,  indeed,  as  he  had  not  ventured  upon  an  in- 
trusion into  Isabella's  apartment,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  search  was  fruitless.  Here 
his  presence  was  still  indispensable,  for  nothing 
but  the  cheering  sight  of  her  defender,  and  his 
persuasive  voice,  could  yet  allay  the  tumult  of 
her  mind.  Constitutions  less  strong  than  Isa- 
bella's might  have  sunk  entirely  under  such  a 
shock ;  the  ravage  it  made  in  her  nerves  was 
not  inconsiderable,  and  great  attention  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  farther  derangement.  Za- 
chary,  whose  services  were  now  in  demand,  of 
course  postponed  his  journey,  and  paid  close 
attendance  upon  his  lovely  patient.  Silence  and 
repose  were  the  great  and  only  restoratives  in 
request ;  with  this  view  a  couch  was  provided 
in  her  dressing-room,  and  on  this  was  display- 
ed the  fairest  form  in  creation,  whilst  at  her 
side,  in  pensive  mute  attention  to  each  breath 
she  drew,  sat  Henry,  whilst  a  servant,  posted 
without  the  chamber-door,  kept  watch  against 
disturbers  of  her  slumbers.  And  now  the  gen- 
tle power  of  sleep  had  visited  her  senses,  de- 
scending like  the  dove  of  peace  with  downy  pi- 
nions on  her  troubled  spirit ;  one  glimmering 
ray  of  evening  light  scarcely  sufficed  to  shadow 
out  her  form,  and  on  this  the  eyes  of  Henry  in- 
variably were  fixed,  whilst  he  held  her  hand 
fast  locked  in  his,  careful  to  prevent  the  slight- 
est movement,  if  it  were  possible,  even  of  a 
fibre  to  awaken  her. 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  had  reached  Doc- 
tor Sandford,  who,  in  company  with  his  son, 
instantly  resorted  to  Hagley  House  ;  even  I)c- 
lapoer  himself,  in  the  adjoining  village,  had  re- 
ceived the  alarming  intelligence,  magnified  as 
usual  in  its  passage,  and  he  had  also  joined  the 
anxious  group  of  visitors  to  Sir  Roger.  Whilst 
strict  order  of  silence  was  observed  through  all 
that  region  of  the  house,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Isabella,  this  group  of  friends  waited  the 
issue  of  her  present  repose  with  anxious  hope, 
and  Henry's  praises  were,  in  the  meantime,  the 
general  topic  of  their  discourse :  even  the  mo- 
dest diffidence  of  young  Sandford  was  overcome 
by  the  warmth  of  their  applauses,  and  he  gave 
his  voice  to  the  chorus  with  peculiar  glee,  for 
he  loved  our  young  hero,  and  was  beloved  by 
him  ;  he  also,  at  humble  distance,  adored  his 
lovely  patroness,  whose  grace  of  giving  had  the 
power  of  doubling  every  bounty  she  bestowed, 
and  Sandford's  was  the  very  heart  to  feel  that 
grace  in  its  full  compass"  and  extent. 

Honest  Zachary  also  joined  the  company;  he 
communicated  to  them  with  cordial  delight  the 
favourable  situation  of  his  patient  above  stairs, 
wrapt  in  soft  repose,  and  guarded  by  the  preser- 
ver of  her  life.  He  then  expatiated  very  learn- 
edly upon  the  dismal  effects  of  sudden  frights 
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and  perturbations,  with  the  different  modes  of 
treating  them,  arguing,  with  great  display  of 
reason,  that  no  one  process  was  so  efficacious 
as  the  soothing  attention  of  some  affectionate 
person  best  beloved  by  the  suffering  object. 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  learned 
lecturer  got  himself  so  completely  entangled 
amongst  the  fibrous  ramifications  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  that  after  many  fruitless  struggles, 
and  as  many  plunges  into  deeper  difficulties, 
Zachary  left  nothing  clear  to  the  edification  of 
his  hearers,  except  that  lore  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  human  passions ;  that  the  per- 
son best  beloved  was  decidedly  the  most  wel- 
come to  the  person  loving ;  that  sleep  was  a 
grand  restorer  of  exhausted  nature ;  and  final- 
ly, that  it  was  his  opinion,  the  young  lady  up 
stairs  would  sleep  the  better  for  Henry's  sitting 
by  her,  and,  of  course,  that  his  society  would 
forward  her  recovery.  To  all  these  conclu- 
sions, there  was  not  amongst  the  company  pre- 
sent one  single  opponent,  though  Sir  Roger, 
whilst  he  acquiesced  in  these  general  deduc- 
tions, chose  to  make  use  of  the  word  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  his  daughter,  in  place  of  the 
broader,  and,  perhaps,  more  apposite  term, 
which  Zachary  had  employed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  person  in  company, 
whom  long  experience  of  the  fatal  power  of 
love,  deep  sensibility  of  its  effects,  and  sufficient 
eloquence  to  have  descanted  on  that  topic,  qua- 
lified to  speak  what  would  have  been  worth  the 
attention  of  the  hearers,  had  he  been  so  dispo- 
sed ;  but  silence  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  en- 
tire possession  of  poor  Delapoer  ;  still  one  ray 
of  hope  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  ideas,  and  that 
was  derived  from  the  prospect  now  given  him, 
by  the  declared  attachment  of  Isabella  to  his 
son. 

Doctor  Sandford  observed  to  Zachary  with  a 
smile,  that  he  did  not  wonder  if  he  had  found 
some  difficulty,  in  treating  upon  love,  to  pre- 
serve a  due  distinction  of  ideas,  since  it  was  an 
affection  that  shewed  itself  under  so  many 
symptoms  and  descriptions,  being  in  some  cases 
an  actual  disease,  in  others  an  effectual  remedy. 
The  medicines  commonly  applied  for  the  cure 
of  it,  were  too  often  ignorantly  administered, 
and  few  fathers,  he  believed,  were  good  physi- 
cians in  their  own  families. 

Very  true,  cried  Zachary ;  they  deal  too  much 
in  strong  repellants. — A  deep  sigh  which  escaped 
from  Delapoer,  not  unperceived  by  the  company, 
reminded  them  they  were  touching  upon  too 
tender  a  subject,  and  at  this  moment,  to  their 
general  joy,  Henry  entered  with  a  cheerful  air, 
announcing  the  good  news  of  Isabella's  amend- 
ment ;  she  had  waked  from  sleep  so  recovered 
and  composed,  that  he  hoped  all  effects  from 
her  fright  would  now  be  done  away. — Hold, 
hold,  cried  Zachary,  interrupting  him,  young 
physicians  are  apt  to  be  too  sanguine ;  old  ones 


proceed  with  caution  :  we  must  not  pronounce 
upon  the  Cure  as  perfect,  because  the  symptoms 
intermit. — Sir  Roger  submitted  to  this  doctrine, 
and,  though  impatient  to  see  his  daughter,  suf- 
fered Zachary  to  visit  her  without  him. 

Delapoer  now  saw  a  fair  opportunity  of  sound- 
ing the  parties  present,  with  regard  to  his  wish 
of  inhabiting  the  parsonage  devolved  upon  young 
Sandford ;  he  expressed  his  intention,  with  leave 
of  the  incumbent,  to  purchase  the  furniture  and 
effects  of  the  late  Mr  Ratcliffe,  reserving  an 
apartment  to  the  use  of  the  said  Mr  Sandford, 
assuring  him  that  whatever  he  laid  out,  either 
in  that  or  any  other  way,  upon  the  premises, 
should  remain  to  his  use  and  benefit ;  and  as 
his  life  would  be  retired  and  single  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  there  would  not  fail  to  be  house 
enough  for  them  both,  whilst  circumstances  re- 
mained as  they  were  at  present. — My  motives, 
said  he,  for  wishing  to  end  my  days  in  this  spot 
of  earth  which  covers  all  that  was  dear  and  va- 
luable to  me  in  life,  are  known  to  Sir  Roger 
Manstock,  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  that  any 
promises  I  engage  for  with  Mr  Sandford,  will 
be  guaranteed  by  this  young  gentleman  now 
sitting  beside  me,  who,  by  deed  of  gift,  is  heir 
irrevocable  of  all  that  I  am  worth.  To  the  head 
of  my  house,  who,  with  the  title,  inherits  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  it,  I  shall  bequeath  to 
the  full  amount  of  what  I  have  received, — my 
sword  and  my  honour ;  both  untainted,  and  no 
worse  for  the  wear.  Of  my  great  and  early  dis- 
appointment in  life  I  will  not  speak,  for  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  gone  to  his  account,  and  the  object 
of  it,  alas  !  is  now  no  more.  One  wish  remains 
at  my  heart,  which,  if  I  am  indulged  in,  I  shall 
pray  for  so  much  life  as  may  suffice  for  the  com- 
pletion of  it ;  if  it  is  refused  to  me,  death  can- 
not come  too  suddenly.  This  I  will  now  explain 
before  the  present  company,  hoping  they  will 
second  my  most  earnest  suit  to  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock  ;  it  is,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  raise 
some  monument  of  affection  and  respect,  to  the 
memory  of  that  beloved  person  whom  we  have 
lately  followed  to  the  grave.  I  would  have  it  a 
mausoleum  separate  and  select,  and  in  some  de- 
gree resembling  certain  edifices  of  that  descrip- 
tion, which  I  have  contemplated  with  awful 
veneration  in  the  East.  I  have  marked  in  my 
walks  about  this  place,  a  location,  as  I  think, 
peculiarly  apposite ;  and  I  have  worked  upon  a 
plan,  (for  architecture  has  been  my  favourite 
study.)  which  I  shall  be  prepared  to  exhibit  to 
Sir  Roger  Manstock,  when  I  have  his  permis- 
sion for  so  doing.  The  workmen  and  materials 
are  within  my  reach,  the  superintendance  of 
the  work  will  be  my  task,  the  last  melancholy 
gratification  that  my  sorrows  will  admit  of. 

A  request  so  new  and  unexpected  coming 
upon  the  worthy  Baronet  in  this  manner,  em- 
barrassed him  not  a  little ;  he  was  at  no  time 
very  quick  at  a  reply,  but  now  was  more  than 
ordinary  deliberate  in  arranging  his  thoughts. 
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Indeed,  a  suspicion  had  haunted  him  ever  since 
his  last  conversation  with  Delapoer,  that  grief 
and  disappointment  had  in  some  degree  de- 
ranged his  intellects,,  and  this  proposal  of  the 
mausoleum  very  much  confirmed  him  in  that 
notion  ;  he  therefore  sought  rather  to  evade  the 
suit  than  to  satisfy  it,  observing  to  him,  that 
the  manners  of  the  East  were  different  from 
those  of  Europe ;  that  in  some  few  instances 
edifices  of  the  sort  he  described  had  been  erected 
in  certain  parts  of  England,  but  with  an  effect 
that  did  not  much  recommend  them  to  his  taste  ; 
a  monument  attached  to  a  church  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to,  it  had  a  local  solemnity,  and  was  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  observer  but  at  religious 
seasons  ;  whereas  a  mausoleum  built  upon  un- 
consecrated  ground  became,  like  other  orna- 
mental buildings  in  parks  and  gardens,  a  mere 
spectacle  to  the  curious,  and  was  rarely  found 
to  impress  the  visitor  with  any  portion  of  that 
mournful  respect,  with  which  the  founder  of  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  inspired.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  to  be  considered,  that  Lord 
Crowbery  was  still  living ;  and  though  his  in- 
sensibility towards  the  deceased  had  been  such 
as  to  devolve  upon  her  kindred  those  duties  and 
decent  attentions  towards  her  remains  which 
properly  belonged  to  himself,  yet  this  would  be 
an  affront  that  could  not  fail  to  provoke  his  ut- 
most rancour,  and  expose  her  memory  to  the 
worst  insinuations.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought 
it  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  therefore 
should  not  wish  to  decide  upon  it  hastily.  As 
for  Mr  Sandford's  parsonage  house,  it  was  a 
question  entirely  for  the  parties  concerned  to 
settle  between  themselves  ;  he  could  have  no 
objection  to  oppose  to  a  tender  of  so  generous  a 
sort. 

The  project  of  the  mausoleum  being  thus  ad- 
journed, Delapoer  retired  with  Dr  Sandford  and 
his  son,  to  negotiate  the  treaty  for  the  parson- 
age, when  Sir  Roger,  finding  himself  left  with 
Henry,  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

The  service  you  have  this  day  rendered  me  is 
of  such  magnitude,  as  no  return  of  thanks  on 
my  part  can  sufficiently  express,  since  there  is 
no  object  in  this  world  so  precious  to  me  as  the 
life,  which,  under  Providence,  you  have  been 
the  means  of  saving.  You  cannot  therefore  tax 
my  gratitude  above  the  value  which  I  put  upon 
your  merits,  and  of  course  I  must  refer  it  to 
your  own  choice  and  arbitration,  to  name  that 
favour  within  my  power  to  grant,  which  will 
make  you  happy  to  obtain,  if  any  such  there  is  : 
consult  your  wishes,  Henry,  and  let  me  know 
what  it  is  I  can  do  to  recompense  the  preserver 
of  my  daughter. 

The  first  and  greatest  favour  you  can  bestow 
upon  me,  replied  Henry,  is  the  assurance  of 
your  pardon  for  the  seeming  duplicity  of  my 
conduct,  in  keeping  secret  the  affinity  I  have  the 
honour  to  bear  to  you,  and  the  presumptuous 


love  that  I  have  harboured  in  my  heart  for  your 
adorable  daughter.  Obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  a  tender  parent,  compelled. me  to  silence 
in  the  first  case,  and  nature  over-ruled  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  un  worthiness  in  the  latter; 
for  how  could  I  approach  Miss  Manstock,  and 
be  insensible  to  her  perfections  ?  how  could  I 
see  her  and  converse  with  her,  without  surren- 
dering myself  up  to  love  and  admiration  ? 

If  my  pardon,  said  Sir  Roger,  be  all  you  have 
to  ask,  you  would  indeed  name  a  very  slight  re- 
turn for  a  very  weighty  obligation  :  but  let  us 
talk  in  plainer  terms ;  by  pardon,  I  presume 
you  mean  consent  and  approbation  ;  when  you 
desire  me  to  pardon  you  for  loving  my  daugh- 
er,  I  suppose  I  am  to  understand  it  as  a  modest 
way  of  asking  me  to  give  you  my  daughter. 

Henry  blushed  and  was  silent. — Why,  truly, 
resumed  the  Baronet,  your  diffidence  makes  a 
stop  without  discovering  an  excuse  for  it,  for 
whilst  you  scruple  to  demand  my  daughter,  you 
do  not  hesitate  to  secure  her  affections. 

If  such  is  my  happy  fortune,  replied  Henry, 
the  interest  I  may  have  with  her  is  all  the  merit 
I  can  claim  with  you :  to  her  then  I  refer  my 
cause,  in  her  is  all  my  hope. 

Here  a  message  from  Isabella  to  her  father 
called  him  suddenly  away,  and  cut  short  a  con- 
ference that  was .  becoming  very  critically  inte- 
resting to  our  agitated  hero. 


CHAP.  III. 

Love  is  the  grand  Specific. 

Whilst  Sir  Roger  Manstock  attended  the 
summons  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Delapoer  had 
brought  his  business  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
Sandfords,  and  had  set  out  on  his  return  to  the 
parsonage  :  damped  and  depressed  in  spirit  by 
the  chilling  reception  he  had  met  with  from  Sir 
Roger,  in  the  matter  of  his  projected  mausoleum, 
he  turned  in  his  thoughts  every  mode  his  ima- 
gination could  suggest  for  combating  the  ob- 
jections he  had  heard,  and  as  appearances  to- 
wards the  noble  but  unworthy  widower,  seemed 
the  strongest  and  best  founded  bars  to  his  pro- 
posal, he  Drought  himself,  after  long  debate  and 
meditation,  to  the  romantic  resolution  of  setting 
out  forthwith  upon  a  secret  expedition  to  Crow- 
bery Castle,  there  to  demand  an  interview  with 
the  Viscount,  and  either"  by  reasoning  or  other 
means,  if  reasoning  would  not  serve,  to  return 
with  such  authority  for  commencing  his  opera- 
tions, as  should  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  Sir  Ro- 
ger Manstock  with  respect  to  opposition  from 
that  quarter.  Thus  determined,  he  put  himself 
in  order  of  march  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
and  taking  with  him  a  faithful  servant  in  his 
post-chaise,  left  a  note  for  Henry,  simply  in- 
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forming  him  that  he  should  be  absent  for  a  few 
days  upon  particular  business,  which  he  would 
explain  to  him  at  his  return. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Roger  visited  his  lovely 
daughter,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  her  in 
a  state  of  such  convalescence  as  promised  him  a 
speedy  and  complete  recovery.  His  conversation 
with  her  was  tender  and  gratifying  in  the  ex- 
treme, for  he  talked  of  Henry  in  terms  of  the 
highest  approbation,  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  him  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection, that  encouraged  her  to  throw  off  all  re- 
serve in  speaking  of  her  attachment.    To  this, 
in  the  same  strain  of  candour,  he  replied,  that 
he  had  seen  enough  to  certify  the  fact,  which 
she  confessed  to,  and  therefore  any  attempt  to 
vary  from  it  would  be  highly  disingenuous.  It 
was  natural,  he  owned,  that  she  should  be  thus 
partial  to  a  man  so  amiable  in  mind  and  person  ; 
and  what  must  that  heart  be,  he  said,  which 
was  not  sensible  of  obligations  so  important  as 
those  she  owed  to  Henry  ?  Far  be  it  then  from 
him  to  oppose  her  inclinations  :  with  two  such 
melancholy  instances  freshly  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  he  should  not  risk  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  exerting  his  parental  authority  to 
prevent  her  union  with  the  man  of  her  heart,  so 
long  as  nothing  could  be  urged  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  his  character.   But  as  time,  which  was 
both  the  friend  of  prudence  and  the  test  of 
truth,  must  now  of  necessity  intervene  before 
their  connexion  could  take  place,  he  flattered 
himself,  that  in  decency  to  the  deceased,  neither 
Henry  nor  herself  would  take  means  to  shorten 
it  by  any  abrupt  determination  :  let  the  season 
of  mourning  run  out  its  full  date,  during  which 
he  should  impose  no  illiberal  restraint  upon 
either  of  them,  no  less  confiding  in  Henry's  ho- 
nour than  in  her  discretion. — My  doors,  he 
added,  will  never  be  shut  against  the  preserver 
of  my  Isabella,  till  I  see,  what  I  hope  and  trust 
will  never  occur,  sufficient  reasons  for  so  harsh 
a  measure. 

To  this  Isabella  made  answer,  that  her  recol- 
lection did  not  serve  as  to  all  that  had  passed, 
but  she  well  remembered,  in  the  midst  of  her 
terrors,  clinging  to  the  breast  of  her  defender. — 
In  his  arms  I  sought  for  safety,  and  I  found  it  ; 
in  that  terrible  moment,  the  impression  of  whose 
horrors  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory, 
he  opposed  himself  to  the  raging  frenzy  of  my 
assailant,  and  snatched  me  from  a  fate  too  ter- 
rible to  think  of.  Even  now  my  imagination  is 
haunted  by  visions,  which  nothing  but  his  pre- 
sence can  dispel ;  when  he  is  absent  darkness 
falls  upon  my  senses,  with  his  appearance  light 
returns  ;  and  should  he  leave  us,  I  shall  never 
know  happiness  or  health  again. 

The  agitation  which  accompanied  these  words 
so  alarmed  her  father,  that  he  beseeched  her  to 
entertain  no  such  desponding  thoughts,  but  as- 
sure herself  that  Henry  would  continue  where 


he  was  till  she  was  in  a  state  to  travel,  and 
should  attend  her  even  to  Manstock-house,  if 
she  wished  it.  With  these  assurances  she  seem- 
ed pacified,  and  Sir  Roger,  willing  to  prevent 
any  farther  irritation,  took  the  opportunity  of 
Zachary's  coming  into  the  room  quietly  to  slip 
out  of  it,  and  retire  in  good  time.  Zachary  soon 
perceived  that  her  spirits  had  been  disturbed, 
and  wished  to  prescribe  something  in  his  own 
way  to  allay  them,  advising  her  at  the  same 
time  to  solicit  sleep,  and  exclude  all  company 
from  her  chamber. — Ah  !  my  good  sir,  she  cried, 
how  widely  you  mistake  my  case :  solitude  is 
my  terror ;  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
encounter  it ;  I  have  a  horrid  image  continually 
before  my  eyes,  and  no  one  but  he,  who  rescued 
me  from  the  reality,  can  fortify  me  against  the 
shadow.  Till  I  am  satisfied  that  Henry  is  in 
the  house,  and  that  he  will  not  leave  it,  I  can 
never  rest. — Zachary  assured  her  that  he  was  in 
the  house,  and  would  have  been  ere  now  at  the 
side  of  her  couch,  if  he  had  not  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory manner  protested  against  it. — It  is  not 
to  be  told,  he  added,  what  difficulty  I  had  to 
persuade  him  to  stay  away  from  you. — I  hope 
then,  she  replied,  you  will,  for  my  sake,  as  well 
as  your  own,  never  attempt  that  difficulty  any 
more :  why  should  I  resort  to  art,  when  nature 
tenders  me  a  ready  cure?  What  I  may  be  brought 
to  in  time  I  know  not,  but  I  have  not  yet  lost 
my  senses,  and  therefore  dark  rooms  and  sopo- 
rific doses  do  not  apply  to  my  case. 

Whilst  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  room  door 
was  gently  opened,  and  a  ray  of  light  from  one 
glimmering  taper  striking  on  the  person  of 
Henry,  presented  an  object  to  her  sight  worth 
all  the  recipes  on  Zachary's  file.  The  Doctor 
saw  the  change  that  instantly  took  place  in  the 
countenance  of  his  patient ;  joy  now  illuminated 
her  lovely  features,  the  blood  once  more  glowed 
in  her  cheeks,  and  Zachary  exclaimed — Well, 
my  fair  lady,  if  such  cures  can  be  performed 
without  the  Doctor's  help,  'tis  time  for  me  to 
leave  off  the  profession :  I  shall  begin  to  think 
that  physic  is  mere  quackery,  and  a  dose  of 
what  the  heart  loves  best  worth  all  the  com- 
pounds in  the  chemist's  shop. — This  said,  he 
retired,  whilst  Henry  approached  with  cautious 
steps  to  the  lovely  convalescent,  gently  taking 
her  hand,  which  was  held  out  to  him,  whilst 
she  said — Don't  be  any  longer  alarmed  about 
me ;  I  shall  soon  recover  all  the  unpleasant  ef- 
fects of  this  day's  misadventure,  and  remember 
none  but  such  as  gratitude  to  my  preserver  have 
implanted  in  my  heart  for  ever.  Oh  !  Henry, 
sure  it  was  my  guardian  angel  brought  you  to 
my  rescue  at  that  dreadful  moment,  and  en- 
dowed you  with  nerves  to  combat  a  creature, 
whose  frenzy  seemed  to  furnish  him  with  su- 
pernatural strength.  How  lost  beyond  redemp- 
tion I  had  been  but  for  you  !  Surely  you  will 
not  leave  me  in  this  dismal  place,  where  I  can 
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look  on  nothing  but  what  revives  the  scene  of 
my  terrors :  surely  you  will  return  with  us  to 
Manstock  ;  it  is  my  father's  wish  ;  'tis  my  re- 
quest :  what  says  my  Henry  ? 

To  this  tender  petition  Henry  replied  with 
equal  tenderness,,  that  he  was  hers,  his  whole 
heart  was  devoted  to  her,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  obey  every  wish  of  hers,  though  it 
should  impose  upon  him  the  severest  trial,  and 
not,  like  the  present  one,  flatter  him  with  a  pro- 
spect of  the  highest  happiness  he  could  receive, 
that  of  being  allowed  to  attend  upon  her,  in 
whose  presence  only  he  could  be  said  to  live. 
Whilst  he  repeated  this,  he  gently  pressed  her 
hand,  which  he  still  held  to  his  breast,  fondly 
regarding  her  with  a  look  of  softest  pity  and  af- 
fection ;  a  sympathetic  glow  of  chaste  delight 
beamed  on  her  blushing  face  ;  her  eyes  witness- 
ed the  animating  pleasure  which  these  endear- 
ments gave  her  ;  and  when  she  saw  him  watch- 
ful of  her  emotions,  and  preparing  as  she  thought 
to  withdraw  himself  through  fear  of  discompo- 
sing her  tranquillity,  she  smiled,  and  said — I 
perceive  you  have  been  tutored  by  our  Doctor  ; 
Zachary  has  persuaded  you  that  you  ought  not 
to  be  here ;  but  he  is  no  physician  for  the  mind  ; 
and  you,  (Oh  Henry !  why  should  I  blush  to  own 
it !)  you  are  the  master  of  those  springs  which 
feed  my  heart  with  life  and  health;  at  your 
touch  they  move ;  in  your  presence  I  revive ; 
when  you  absent  yourself,  they  stop  and  relapse 
into  despair. 

Whilst  she  was  uttering  this,  Henry  was 
struggling  to  repress  his  transports ;  with  diffi- 
culty he  refrained  from  throwing  himself  at  her 
feet ;  but  recollecting  in  the  instant  all  the  dan- 
ger of  her  situation,  he  checked  the  ardour  of 
his  passion,  and  with  as  much  composure  as  he 
could  summon  on  the  sudden,  reassured  her  of 
his  inviolable  attachment,  promising  to  be  ever 
ready  at  her  call,  attentive  to  all  her  wishes,  and 
resolute  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  her  service. 
Only  be  composed,  he  cried  ;  let  me  but  see 
this'  gentle  bosom  reassume  its  peace,  and  all 
these  tremors  vanish,  who  then  will  be  so  blest 
as  I  ! 

I  perceive,  she  replied,  that  you  regard  me 
with  pity,  as  a  being  deprived  of  reason,  and 
one  who,  according  to  Zachary's  regimen,  should 
be  kept  in  solitude  and  silence  :  it  may  be  so,  I 
am  sensible  I  wander  in  my  thoughts  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason  or  discretion,  for  gratitude 
perhaps  betrays  me  into  too  much  warmth  of 
language,  and  sensibility  in  the  excess  resem- 
bles madness  •  if  so,  I  must  submit,  and  you 
must  treat  me  as  my  malady  requires  ;  still  I 
will  hope  that  your  compassion  sometimes  will 
prevail  with  you  to  visit  me  in  my  affliction, 
and  if  you  find  that  by  your  process  my  disor- 
der is  aggravated,  not  relieved,  perhaps  you  then 
will  think  it  time  to  try  what  contraries  may 
do,  and  favour  me  with  more  indulgencies. 


A  deep-drawn  sigh,  accompanied  by  tears, 
succeeded  to  this  speech  ;  her  head  sunk  upon 
her  breast,  and  she  seemed  surrendering  herself 
up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  when  Henry,  no  longer 
master  of  himself,  and  cut  to  the  heart  with  her 
construction  of  his  reserve,  cast  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  enfolding  her  in  his  arras,  gave  vent 
to  all  those  fond  and  ardent  protestations,  which 
with  difficulty  he  had  hitherto  suppressed  : 
the  act  and  the  effect,  like  those  of  electricity, 
were  instantaneous ;  so  quick  she  caught  the 
sympathy  of  his  transports,  it  seemed  as  if  one 
soul  had  animated  both,  the  gloom  that  hung 
upon  her  spirits  vanished  in  a  moment,  her  mind 
became  collected,  and  joy  diffused  smiles  over 
her  beauteous  countenance.  Such  was  the  ma- 
gical transmutation  love  wrought  in  the  mind 
and  person  of  our  fair  heroine  !  To  follow  them 
in  their  conversation  any  farther,  is  a  task  we 
shall  not  undertake  ;  the  language  of  lovers  is 
apt  to  be  too  broken  and  desultory  for  regular 
detail,  and  their  imaginations  a  little  too  vola- 
tile for  sober  history ;  there  is  also  more  of  ac- 
tion in  these  scenes  than  can  well  be  brought 
into  description,  and  if  attempted  to  be  descri- 
bed, are  they  not  open  to  misconstruction,  which 
might  wound  the  purity  so  characteristic  of  those 
persons,  for  whose  honour  we  are  truly  zealous  ? 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  though  love  reigned  in 
both  their  hearts,  honour  kept  guard  over  one, 
and  innocence  was  inherent  in  the  other.  Respect 
tempered  the  passion  of  Henry,  Virtue  herself 
might  have  acknowledged  the  sensations  of  Isa- 
bella. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Rash  Enterprizes  are  apt  to  miscarry. 

Whilst  Henry  and  Isabella  were  thus  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  mutual  pas- 
sion, Delapoer,  the  melancholy  martyr  of  an  un- 
fortunate attachment,  like  a  wounded  veteran 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  an  ungrateful  mas- 
ter, was  pursuing  his  pensive  progress  towards 
the  habitation  of  the  Viscount.  Deep  and  dreary 
were  his  meditations  by  the  way,  and  not  one 
word  escaped  him  to  the  humble  companion  of 
his  journey :  his  mind  continually  pondered 
upon  the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  various 
were  the  speeches  he  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded for  the  event  of  their  meeting.  In  all 
these,  resentment  was  a  prevalent  ingredient, 
and  the  bitter  drug  of  an  inveterate  aversion  to 
the  worthless  possessor  of  his  lost  and  lamented 
treasure,  tainted  every  composition  he  devised. 
Nature  had  given  him,  together  with  a  fair  and 
comely  person,  a  most  kind  and  courteous  dispo- 
sition ;  but  the  cruel  stings  of  disappointed  love 
had  festered  in  his  bosom,  whilst  his  travels  and 
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campaigns  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  had  hasten- 
ed on  a  premature  old  age,  and  rendered  him 
feeble  and  decrepit  at  a  time  of  life  when  many 
others  enjoy  themselves  in  full  health  and  vi- 
gour of  constitution.  We  have  already  stated 
the  condition  he  was  found  in  on  board  the 
prize  by  Henry,  and  his  rescue  from  that  dan- 
gerous crisis  :  grief  for  the  loss  of  Lady  Crow- 
bery  had  since  preyed  upon  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  not  only  to  reduce  his  feeble  constitu- 
tion in  an  alarming  degree,  but,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  impair  his  mental  faculties,  of  which 
this  chimera  of  the  mausoleum,  and  the  journey 
he  was  taking  in  consequence  of  it,  were  no 
slight  symptoms  ;  his  thoughts,  by  dwelling 
perpetually  upon  one  single  object,  rendered 
him  strange  and  insensible  to  all  other  matters, 
and  withal  so  vehement  and  pertinacious  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  meditation,  that  neither 
rest,  nor  food,  nor  the  calls  of  health,  could 
awaken  his  attention  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  his  faithful  servant,  he  press- 
ed forward  on  his  journey,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently sinking  under  fatigue,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  a  fever  has- 
tily coming  on. 

These  indications  were  no  longer  dubious  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  journey,  and  as  his  chaise 
entered  the  village  of  Crowbery,  the  delirium 
had  gained  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
was  no  longer  capable  of  giving  orders  to  the 
drivers  where  to  go,  much  less  of  executing  the 
purposes  of  his  expedition.  The  reader  may 
recollect  a  certain  public  house  on  the  village 
green,  under  the  sign  of  the  George  and  Dra- 
gon ;  this  being  the  only  house  of  entertainment 
in  the  place,  thither  the  drivers  conducted  our 
travellers,  and  there  they  stopped.  It  so  chan- 
ced, that  Ezekiel  Daw  was  at  this  instant  per- 
ambulating the  aforesaid  green,  enjoying  the 
fresh  breeze  of  the  evening,  and  his  customary 
pipe,  when  curiosity  led  him  to  the  alehouse 
door  to  inquire  who  the  strangers  might  be ;  and 
probably  the  idea,  that  his  friend  Henry  would 
be  found  in  the  chaise,  had  a  share  in  that  cu- 
riosity, for,  sure  enough,  the  thoughts  of  that 
good  creature  were  at  that  very  time  employed 
in  meditating  upon  our  hero,  whose  absence  his 
kind  heart  very  seriously  regretted. 

Delapoer  was  still  in  the  chaise,  and  Martin, 
his  servant,  in  great  distress  how  to  dispose  of 
him,  when  Ezekiel  coming  up  to  the  door,  dis- 
covered the  person  of  the  reputed  Mr  Smith, 
and  no  sooner  heard,  and  indeed  saw,  the  sad 
state  he  was  in,  than  with  the  compassion  natu- 
ral to  him,  he  claimed  acquaintance  with  the 
wretched  invalid,  and  immediately  directed  the 
drivers  to  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  Susan 
May,  where  he  promised  him  a  kind  reception, 
and  all  possible  care  and  attention  proper  for  his 
situation.  This  was  gladly  accepted  by  Martin, 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  and  executed  without 


delay.  Ezekiel  strode  across  the  green  with  such 
speed,  that  he  was  at  Susan's  door,  and  had 
warned  her  of  what  was  coming,  before  the  car- 
riage got  round  and  drove  up  to  the  gate.  Be- 
nevolence, that  glowed  in  Ezekiel's  bosom,  was 
no  less  warm  in  those  of  Susan  and  her  mother ; 
at  the  call  of  pity,  both  parties  turned  out  upon 
the  instant,  and,  as  the  chaise  stopped,  both  with 
the  same  hospitable  voice  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  their  distressed  and  sickly  guest.  Whilst 
the  women  prepared  a  bed  for  him,  Martin  and 
Ezekiel  lifted  him  out  of  the  chaise,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  proper  cordial  from  the  store-clo- 
set of  Dame  May,  saved  him  from  a  fainting  fit. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  him  into  bed,  and 
provided  all  things  necessary  for  his  comfort  and 
accommodation,  Ezekiel  advanced  to  the  bed- 
side, and  having  felt  his  pulse  with  due  solem- 
nity and  deliberation,  drew  Martin  aside,  and, 
in  a  low  voice,  said, — Of  a  truth,  friend,  I  dis- 
cover very  ugly  tokens  of  a  febrile  quality  in 
the  pulse  of  this  poor  gentleman,  to  whom  I  pre- 
sume you  stand  in  near  degree  of  friendship  or 
affinity,  seeing  you  have  exhibited  proofs  of  so 
much  care  and  solicitude  about  his  person. 

Martin  replied,  that  he  was  the  gentleman's 
servant,  but  no  less  attached  to  him,  than  if  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  his  relation. 

Be  it  so  !  be  it  so  !  cried  Ezekiel ;  there  is  ho- 
nour due  unto  all  men  who  fulfil  the  duties  of 
the  station  they  are  in,  however  humble  it  may 
be ;  and  I  perceive  thou  art  not  one  that  con- 
tenteth  himself  with  eye-service  only,  as  some 
are  too  apt  to  render.  Let  that  pass,  therefore, 
and  to  the  point,  which  being  no  less  important 
than  that  of  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, demandeth  brevity  and  quick  dispatch.  I 
have  myself  a  smattering  in  the  medical  art,  (I 
speak  humbly  as  becometh  me,)  having  been 
early  trained  to  wield  the  pestle,  and  compound 
the  drugs  of  a  country  practitioner  of  no  mean 
note ;  but  I  presume  not  to  undertake  a  case  of 
such  danger  and  difficulty,  as  I  much  fear  this 
will  be  attended  with ;  at  the  same  time,  I  know 
not  whither  to  resort  for  better  advice  in  this 
pressing  emergency,  for  the  iEsculapius  of  our 
parish  is  absent  at  this  present,  and  the  substi- 
tute, who  officiates  in  his  stead,  Alexander  Kin- 
loch  by  name,  warrants  not  any  great  eulogium 
from  me,  seeing  I  cannot  witness  to  the  success 
of  his  practice  in  general ;  in  candour,  I  would 
say  more,  if  in  conscience  I  was  not  checked 
from  uttering  un  untruth  ;  had  Alexander  Kin- 
loch  been  a  cobbler  or  a  butcher,  I  would  per- 
haps strain  a  point  to  recommend  a  neighbour, 
but  in  the  skill  of  the  physician  depends  the 
safety  of  the  patient,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
speak  not  in  his  praise  ;  to  be  short,  he  is  a  very 
self- conceited,  shallow  fellow,  wilful  as  a  mule, 
and  ignorant  as  an  ass,  and  woe  betide  the  sick 
that  comes  under  his  care ;  where  he  enters^ 
death  is  at  the  door  ! 
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What,  then,  is  to  become  of  my  poor  master, 
replied  Martin,  if  this  is  all  he  is  to  look  to  ? 
Have  you  no  physician  within  reach  ? 

We  have  had  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood, 
said  Ezekiel,  but  our  country  is  so  healthful, 
that  it  has  starved  them  all  out ;  in  fact,  there 
is  little  or  no  employ  for  any  but  bone-setters 
and  man-midwives.  Therefore,  if  I  may  ad- 
vise, we  will  let  Nature  have  her  course  for  this 
night,  which,  with  good  nursing,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  these  kind  women,  we  may  hope  will 
pass  well  with  our  patient,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  consult  what  more  may  be  done  for  Mr 
Smith's  relief  and  accommodation. 

Smith,  did  you  say  ?  demanded  Martin  ;  my 
master's  name  is  Delapoer,  the  Honourable  Hen- 
ry Delapoer,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Pendennis,  and 
brother  to  the  present ;  a  gentleman  of  noble  fa- 
mily, and  great  fortune,  acquired  with  high  re- 
putation and  long  services  in  the  East  Indies. 

Say  you  so  !  say  you  so  !  interposed  Ezekiel. 

And  be  assured,  added  Martin,  he  is  not  a 
man  to  let  these  your  kind  offices  go  unreward- 
ed, if  he  lives  to  come  to  a  sense  of  them :  my 
master  (Heaven  preserve  him  !)  is  of  a  noble 
spirit,  and  lets  nobody  serve  him  for  nothing. 

What  tell  you  me  of  his  spirit,  cried  the 
preacher,  drawing  himself  up  into  the  stifFest  of 
all  human  attitudes  ;  there  be  others  who  have 
as  much  spirit  as  your  master,  and  will  not  al- 
low of  any  recompence  to  be  made  for  the  com- 
mon offices  of  hospitality  and  humanity,  which 
they  have  both  the  mind  and  the  means  to  deal 
to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance  ; 
but  I  excuse  these  sentiments  in  you,  which, 
had  they  been  sooner  made  known  to  me,  I 
should  not  have  mistaken  your  condition  as  I 
did. 

Here  Martin,  finding  he  had  roused  the  pride 
of  his  host,  began  to  make  apologies,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  spirit  of  the  good 
creature  was  instantly  allayed,  and,  with  many 
friendly  expressions,  and  a  hearty  shake  by  the 
hand,  he  assured  him  every  idea  of  offence  was 
totally  done  away  ;  and  as  he  felt,  perhaps,  that 
more  resentment  had  been  shewn  than  the  oc- 
casion warranted,  he  set  about  to  qualify  appear- 
ances, by  telling  Martin  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  kingdom  less  irritable  or  captious 
than  himself ;  everybody  that  knew  him,  could 
witness  that  his  patience  and  forbearance  were 
notorious  to  a  proverb,  so  long  as  his  motives 
were  rightly  understood;  but  as  to  them,  he 
presumed  every  well-meaning  man  was  natu- 
rally and  laudably  sensitive  ;  for,  to  do  eye-ser- 
vice to  God,  and  take  wages  of  Mammon,  was 
to  make  a  stalking-horse  of  religion,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  a  most  heinous  and  despicable  piece  of 
hypocrisy. 

Ezekiel  Daw  had  now  sufficiently  developed 
his  own  character,  for  Martin  no  longer  to  mis- 
take it;  so  that  having  heard  this  harangue 
without  returning  any  answer,  peace  was  effec- 


tually re-established,  and  the  features  of  the 
apostle  relaxed  from  their  rigidity.  He  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  what  friends  or  relations 
Mr  Delapoer  might  have  in  those  parts,  whom 
it  might  be  proper  to  apprize  of  his  situation,  or 
if  none  such  were  at  hand,  what  particular  call 
he  might  have  to  the  village  of  Crowbery,  which 
caused  him  to  travel  with  such  speed  and  perse- 
verance, to  the  sensible  neglect  of  his  health. 

To  this  Martin  replied,  that  he  concluded  it 
was  business  of  no  small  importance,  which 
brought  his  master  to  that  place  ;  but  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  it  he  was  not  informed  of ; 
however,  he  understood  so  much  from  what  had 
escaped  him  by  the  way,  as  to  believe  it  had  re- 
ference to  Lord  Crowbery  in  person,  with  whom 
his  master  seemed  very  eager  to  have  an  inter- 
view. 

Enough  said,  quoth  Ezekiel ;  his  business 
lieth  with  the  Lord  Viscount  at  the  castle,  and 
his  speed  betokeneth  the  momentous  nature  of 
that  business  :  I  do  recognize  his  person  here- 
tofore in  these  parts,  when  he  passed  himself 
upon  me  under  the  name  of  Smith  ;  there  is  a 
mystery  at  the  bottom,  that  I  am  not  curious  to 
pry  into  ;  nevertheless,  friend,  it  seemed  right 
unto  me,  that  the  Lord  Viscount  should  be  ap- 
prized of  his  arrival,  and  also  of  the  malady, 
with  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  visit  him, 
that  so  the  aforesaid  Lord  Viscount  may  aid  and 
assist  us  in  this  extremity  with  his  counsel,  and 
thereby  lighten  our  responsibility,  in  case  your 
master  should  die,  which  truly  I  do  greatly  fear 
will  be  the  case. 

Having  so  said,  and  no  opposition  being  made 
on  the  part  of  Martin,  Ezekiel  stalked  away, 
and,  with  hasty  strides,  bent  his  course  towards 
the  castle. 


CHAP.  V. 

Belhim,  Pax  rursum. 

The  party  we  left  at  the  castle,  consisting  of 
Claypole  and  his  niece,  with  the  lord  of  the 
mansion,  had  passed  their  time  in  their  accus- 
tomed retirement,  and  received  no  addition  to 
their  number  from  the  curiosity  or  civility  of 
their  neighbours,  for  the  unsocial  qualities  of 
the  Viscount  were  well  known  to  all  the  gentry 
round  about  him,  and  none  of  them  loved  or  re- 
spected him  sufficiently  to  pay  him  an  uninvi- 
ted visit.  Amongst  the  various  causes  in  na- 
ture, which  tend  to  corroborate  or  impair  an  at- 
tachment, we  are  not  curious  to  search  for  that 
particular  motive  which  had  operated  to  the  evi- 
dent abatement  of  his  lordship's  passion  for  Miss 
Fanny  ;  but  so  it  was,  that  his  ardour  had  con- 
siderably cooled  of  late,  so  as  to  excite  some  un- 
easy sensations  in  the  mind  of  the  sagacious  un- 
cle, and,  at  certain  times,  emotions  of  indignation 
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and  resentment  in  the  tender  bosom  even  of  the 
lady  herself.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  pru- 
dent in  this  fair  creature,  whose  personal  charms 
were  her  chief,  if  not  her  only,  recommendation, 
to  have  husbanded  that  resource  with  a  little 
more  economy ;  but  as  her  uncle  had,  on  his 
part,  been  as  prodigal  of  advice,  as  she  had  been 
of  favours,  it  may  be  presumed  he  overacted  his 
part,  so  as  to  force  her  into  measures  directly 
contrary  to  Avhat  he  recommended.  Certain  it 
is,  that  she  did  not  love  the  Lord  Crowbery, 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  some  passion 
stood  proxy  for  inclination,  in  her  connexion 
with  that  personage ;  whatever  this  was,  she 
followed  it  as  a  guide  to  matrimony,  though  by 
so  doing,  she  very  much  dissented  from  her  un- 
cle's policy,  who  frequently  objected  to  her,  in 
the  vulgar  phrase  of  the  common  saying,  that 
she  had  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  so  happened,  that  whilst  Ezekiel  was  on 
his  way  to  the  castle,  meditating  as  he  walked 
on  the  address  with  which  he  purposed  to  in- 
troduce himself  and  his  business  to  the  noble 
Viscount,  a  tete-a-tete  between  his  lordship  and 
Miss  Fanny  had  taken  place,  in  which  some 
little  asperity  had  mixed  with  matters  of  a  sweet- 
er quality,  that  young  lady  having  taken  occa- 
sion to  inquire  of  his  lordship,  what  precise  time 
he  had  fixed  for  making  good  his  promises,  by 
presenting  her  with  a  coronet,  hinting  in  mo- 
dest terms,  that  this  was  reasonably  to  be  looked 
for  before  she  returned  the  favour,  by  present- 
ing him  with  an  heir.  Amongst  various  excuses 
which  the  peer  had  ready  at  hand  to  palliate  his 
delay,  the  recent  death  of  his  lady  was  insisted 
on  in  a  manner  that  provoked  Miss  Fanny  to 
advance  a  few  truths  upon  the  meanness  of  hy- 
pocrisy ;  after  so  public  a  breach,  she  observed, 
between  him  and  Lady  Crowbery,  the  world 
could  not  expect  even  the  semblance  of  sorrow 
on  his  part ;  that  if  he  had  meant  to  treat  her 
memory  with  respect,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
he  failed  to  shew  it  to  her  remains,  but  consign- 
ed them  to  her  uncle  for  burial?  She  could  not, 
therefore,  regard  his  plea  of  her  recent  death  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  palpable  pretence  to 
evade  an  act  of  honour  and  justice,  which  it 
would  be  more  manly  in  him  to  disavow  at 
once,  and  boldly  face  the  consequences  of  his 
breach  of  faith,  than  meanly  fritter  away  both 
her  time  and  patience  with  apologies  and  ex- 
cuses that  were  as  frivolous  as  they  were  false. 
And  what  was  this  Lady  Crowbery,  for  whom 
he  held  himself  thus  bound  to  sacrifice  to.  ap- 
pearances ?  Upon  what  terms  did  they  live  ?  In 
what  temper  did  they  part  ?  Did  he  stir  one  foot 
from  his  door  to  accompany  her  on  her  way, 
when  she  departed  from  his  house  a  dying  wo- 
man ?  Had  he  any  love,  or  respect,  or  even  pity 
in  his  heart  towards  her,  then  was  the  time  to 
shew  it  ;  but  it  was  notorious  he  had  not ;  and 
it  was  also  as  well  known  who  had  ;  it  was  no 
secret  to  her,  at  least,  that  Henry  the  adventu- 


rer was  the  object  of  her  fondest  affection :  that 
he  embarked  on  board  Captain  Cary's  ship  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  give  her  the  meeting  at 
Lisbon ;  that  when  that  undertaking  failed,  and 
illness  stopped  her  short  at  Falmouth,  there  he 
joined  her,  there  he  renewed  those  uninterrupt- 
ed attentions,  which  cheered  her  dying  mo- 
ments, and  in  his  arms  she  fondly  breathed  out 
her  last  expiring  sigh.— Damnation  !  madam, 
he  exclaimed,  do  you  think  I  have  no  feelings, 
that  you  sport  with  them  so  unmercifully?  Do 
you  think  I  have  no  sense  of  honour,  of  re- 
venge? Can  you  suppose  that  villain  shall  escape 
my  vengeance  ?  And  is  this  a  time  to  talk  of 
marriage  ? 

Say,  rather,  she  replied,  is  this  a  wife  to 
mourn  for  ?  As  for  revenging  yourself  upon  her 
favourite,  if  that  be  your  serious  pursuit,  no  fear 
but  you  will  find  it :  Henry  is  not  a  man  to 
avoid  an  open  enemy  ;  if  your  lordship  has  the 
spirit,  he  will  give  you  the  opportunity. 

'Sblood  !  madam,  do  you  doubt  my  spirit  ? 

Till  I  have  a  better  proof  of  your  honour,  I 
do  doubt  your  spirit ;  but  as  I  am  persuaded 
Henry  will  soon  return  to  these  parts,  your  lord- 
ship may  soon  put  that  matter  out  of  question, 
though  I  should  rather  think  your  first  discus- 
sion ought  to  be  with  your  lady's  first  love,  Mr 
Delapoer,  who  I  understand  to  be  returned  to 
England,  fraught  with  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
and  loud  in  his  invectives  against  you. 

Against  me !  cried  the  peer,  sensibly  alarmed: 
what  has  Mr  Delapoer  to  do  with  me  ?  Because 
he  thought  fit  to  run  away  with  her  before  mar- 
riage, am  I  to  be  called  to  account  by  him  after 
her  death  ?  If  I  am  to  fight  my  way  through  all 
her  lovers,  I  had  need  have  more  lives  than  one 
for  the  undertaking.  By  the  alacrity  you  ex- 
press in  numbering  up  my  opponents,  I  should 
almost  suspect  you  took  pleasure  in  my  danger. — 
To  this  she  calmly  replied,  I  only  warn  you  of 
your  danger,  my  lord,  which  is  the  office  of  a 
friend,  and  trusting  to  your  courage,  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  putting  you  upon  your  guard. 
I  have  a  correspondent  who  has  informed  me  of 
some  particulars  that  perhaps  you  are  unapprized 
of ;  I  am  told  that  Mr  Delapoer  had  a  meeting 
with  your  lady  at  Falmouth,  and  that  he  paid 
the  closest  and  fondest  attendance  upon  her  in 
her  last  illness ;  I  hear  also,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  her  funeral,  and  remains  inconsolable  for 
her  death ;  I  farther  understand,  that  he  speaks 
of  you  with  less  respect  than  any  man  of  spirit 
will  permit  his  character  to  be  spoken  of.  In 
short,  my  lord,  I  should  not  wonder  if  a  man, 
whose  blood  is  fired  with  the  heats  of  India, 
and  who  avowedly  imputes  to  you  the  death  of 
the  object  so  dearly  loved,  and  so  deeply  la- 
mented, shall  be  found  capable  of  any  measures, 
how  violent  soever,  or  how  rash  :  nay,  truly,  it 
would  not  much  surprise  me  to  hear  his  name 
announced  to  you  this  very  evening,  as  my  ser- 
vant tells  me  there  has  been  a  chaise  and  four 
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post-horses  arrived  in  the  village  not  an  hour 
ago,  and  that  the  travellers  were  received  into 
the  house  of  Susan  May,  which,  in  your  late 
friend  Blachford's  time,  would  hardly  have  been 
opened  to  visitors  at  that  hour,  and  of  that  de- 
scription,— Whilst  Miss  Fanny  was  thus  speak- 
ing, the  visage  of  Lord  Crowbery  became  rue- 
fully aghast ;  he  struggled  for  words,  but  pas- 
sion and  pride  stopped  what  fear  and  cowardice 
would  have  dictated.  At  last,  after  many  ef- 
forts andmuch  ridiculous  gesticulation,  he  made 
shift  to  mutter  out  a  few  broken  sentences,  by 
which  nothing  was  to  be  understood,  but  that 
he  believed  she  was  in  a  league  with  these  as- 
sassins to  attempt  his  life.  With  a  smile  of  in- 
effable contempt,  she  replied,  I  am  not  in  any 
league  against  your  life,  for,  if  I  am  injured,  I 
know  how  to  redress  myself  against  the  villain 
who  betrays  my  confidence,  and  violates  those 
promises  he  has  employed  to  seduce  my  virtue. 
Let  such  a  faithless  wretch  tremble  at  my  ven- 
geance ;  defenceless  as  I  may  seem  to  be,  I  have 
a  spirit  that  will  not  stoop  to  infamy,  and  a 
hand  that  can  execute  the  merited  punishment 
on  the  denier  of  my  virgin  honour. 

This  ranting  menace,  uttered  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  a  tragedy-heroine,  might  have  lost  its 
effect  at  any  other  time  than  the  present,  when 
his  lordship's  nerves  were  very  much  deranged 
from  various  causes  :  but  now  it  was  heard  with 
terror  ;  and  when  she  rose  from  her  seat  with 
becoming  dignity  to  make  her  exit,  the  spirit- 
less and  quivering  lover  earnestly  requested  her 
not  to  leave  him  in  anger,  for  that  he  was  ready 
to  obey  her  wishes,  and  give  her  every  possible 
proof  of  his  love,  honour,  and  good  faith. — This 
atonement  made  her  features  soften  into  kind- 
ness, and  whilst  she  tendered  him  her  hand  in 
token  of  forgiveness,  she  declared  herself  ready 
to  stand  by  him  in  all  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  make  common  cause  against  every  imperti- 
nent that  should  offer  to  annoy  him. 


CHAP.  ..VI. 

An  humble  Visitor  meets  a  haughty  Reception. 

The  terms  that  fear  extorts,  cunning  com- 
monly finds  means  to  evade.  Lord  Crowbery 
had  all  the  disposition  in  life  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  embarrassments  with  Miss  Fanny, 
and  all  the  regret  that  heart  could  feel  for  ha- 
ving rashly  involved  himself  in  them.  The 
peace  he  had  patched  up  was  of  course  a  dubi- 
ous one,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  was  con- 
venient. 

A  servant  now  entered  the  room,  and  report- 
ed to  his  lord,  that  Ezekiel  Daw  was  in  waiting, 
and  requested  to  be  admitted  upon  business 
of  importance.  It  was  one  of  those  ill-timed 
strokes  that  take  a  man  in  the  moment  of  his 


weakness.  My  lord  might  certainly  have  refu- 
sed admission  to  a  poor  neighbour  of  Daw's  con- 
dition ;  but  Miss  Fanny  had  instantly  given  her 
voice  in  the  affirmative,  and  for  him  to  revoke 
it  was  to  subject  himself  to  greater  inconveni- 
ences than  his  confirming  it  might  lead  to.  It 
is  probable  that  the  idea  of  Delapoer  rushed 
upon  his  mind,  when  he  heard  the  name  of 
Ezekiel  Daw  ;  but  a  thousand  other  trifling 
matters  might  occur  to  bring  that  good  apostle 
to  his  door,  who  was  ever  busy  in  the  inte- 
rests of  his  poor  neighbours,  and  forward  to 
stand  forth  as  their  advocate  with  the  rich  and 
mighty.  Having,  therefore,  put  the  previous 
question  of  What  does  the  fellow  want  with 
me  ?  and  received  for  answer  from  the  servant, 
that  Daw  would  not  communicate  his  business ; 
the  cautious  peer  directed  his  message  first  to 
Mr  Claypole,  desiring  the  favour  of  his  attend- 
ance, and  then  permitted  him  to  tell  Ezekiel 
that  he  would  see  him  for  a  few  moments.  In 
consequence  of  these  orders,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Claypole  and  the  untitled  field-preacher  entered 
the  audience-chamber,  where  sat  the  lord  of  the 
castle  and  his  lady  elect,  nearly  at  the  same 
moment. 

Ezekiel  made  his  reverence,  and  was  told  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  business  in  as  few  words 
as  possible. — I  doubt  not,  replied  the  preacher, 
that  time  is  precious  to  your  lordship,  who  so 
well  knows  the  uses  of  it ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
intrude  no  farther  on  your  patience,  than  a  brief 
recital  of  my  motives  for  soliciting  the  honour 
of  this  audience  will  of  necessity  involve.  Be- 
nevolence, my  lord,  as  this  reverend  divine  can 
testify,  is  a  virtue  which  

We  do  not  wish  to  hear  you  expatiate  upon, 
said  Claypole,  interrupting  him.  Let  brevity  for 
once  be  your  virtue,  Ezekiel  Daw,  or  patience 
will  not  be  ours,  and  you  will  be  dismissed 
without  a  hearing. 

Reverend  sir,  replied  Ezekiel,  I  will  be  brief, 
and  not  put  any  virtue  of  yours  to  a  trial  that 
might  perchance  be  too  hard  for  it.  This  is  my 
business — A  traveller  hath  this  evening  arrived 
in  our  village,  who  now  sojourneth  at  the  house 
of  Susannah  May,  of  whose  coming  I  held  it  as 
my  duty  to  advertise  the  Lord  Viscount  Crow- 
bery. 

And  what  is  that  to  me  ?  cried  the  peer,  sen- 
sibly alarmed. 

My  lord,  replied  DaAV,  I  humbly  conceive  it 
is  so  far  forth  appertaining  to  you,  forasmuch 
as  the  gentleman,  whose  name  is  Delapoer,  a 
person  as  it  seemeth  of  high  birth  and  noble 
family,  incontinently  seeketh  your  lordship  up- 
on business,  peradventure  of  no  slight  import- 
ance, seeing  he  hath  travelled  with  unremitting 
speed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  health,  and 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life  ;  which,  if  I 
have  any  skill  in  prognostics,  now  draweth  fast 
to  a  conclusion. 

At  the  name  of  Delapoer  my  lord  turned  pale* 
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and  was  visibly  in  great  perturbation  :  the  in- 
formation with  which  Ezekiel  concluded  his 
speech,  was  of  a  more  welcome  sort.  Rallying 
his  spirits,  he  assumed  a  haughty  tone,  and  de- 
manded of  the  preacher,  if  he  knew  the  nature 
of  the  business  that  Delapoer  pretended  to  have 
with  him. — To  this  it  was  replied,  that  he  knew 
it  not,  nor  was  the  poor  gentleman  himself  in  a 
condition  to  make  it  known,  having  arrived  in 
a  high  state  of  fever,  which  had  seized  his  brain, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  senses. — And  where 
are  your  senses,  said  Claypole,  who  knew  enough 
of  Delapoer's  story  to  unravel  the  whole  mys- 
tery, to  come  on  such  an  errand  ?  What  has 
my  Lord  Crowbery  to  do  with  Mr  Delapoer  and 
his  delirium  ?  Let  Kinloch,  or  Dame  May,  or 
any  other  old  woman  of  the  place,  (yourself  for 
instance,)  put  a  blister  on  his  head,  or  nurse 
your  patient  after  any  other  fashion  you  think 
fit ;  we  have  neither  doctors,  surgeons,  nor  apo- 
thecaries in  this  family :  I  am  astonished  you 
have  the  assurance  to  intrude  yourself  upon  his 
lordship  and  the  company  present  with  such  a 
tale. 

If  I  am  guilty  of  an  indecorum  in  coming  hi- 
ther, said  Ezekiel,  I  should  expect  your  reve- 
rence would  be  the  first  to  find  pardon  for  my 
error,  seeing  it  can  spring  from  none  but  Chris- 
tian motives  of  benevolence  and  charity.  The 
stranger,  who  now  languishes  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness, might  draw  comfort  from  the  presence  of 
a  noble  person,  whom  he  has  sought  with  such 
avidity;  and  that  noble  person  (pardon  the  pre- 
sumption with  which  I  speak  it  in  his  hearing) 
might  seize  the  joyful  opportunity  of  succour- 
ing a  fellow- creature  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

This  said,  and  no  answer  given,  Ezekiel  made 
his  humble  obeisance  and  retired.  Claypole, 
who  bore  him  an  ancient  grudge,  did  not  spare 
him  on  the  occasion,  calling  him  an  officious, 
canting,  methodistical  rascal.  Miss  Fanny,  who 
saw  her  prediction  verified  so  unexpectedly, 
kept  her  eyes  upon  the  peer,  secretly  enjoying 
his  confusion,  whilst  he  maintained  a  sullen 
silence,  persuaded  that  the  whole  had  been  a 
plot  of  her  devising,  and  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined to  escape  out  of  her  hands ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  soon  retired  to  his  library  for  medita- 
tion, where  it  occurred  to  him  to  write  to  his 
cousin  Captain  Crowbery,  whose  assistance  he 
foresaw  would  be  necessary  to  him  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  on  whose  courage  and  counsel  he 
could  firmly  rely.  A  short  letter,  requiring  his 
instant  presence,  being  written  and  dispatched, 
he  found  his  mind  considerably  more  at  ease  ; 
and  to  cover  his  designs,  carried  himself  towards 
Miss  Fanny  and  her  uncle  with  more  than  or- 
dinary cordiality  and  good  humour.  Claypole, 
though  a  cunning  man  in  the  general,  was  so 
effectually  blinded  by  this  finesse,  and  by  the 
report  his  niece  made  of  the  result  of  her  last 
altercation  with  his  lordship,  that  he  considered 
her  as  viscountess  elect,,  and  his  labours  crown- 


ed with  success.  He  commended  her  very  highly 
for  her  spirit,  and  observed,  that  fear  operated 
on  her  lover's  nature  as  the  more  powerful  pas- 
sion of  the  two ;  but  no  matter  for  that,  so  long 
as  the  object  was  attained,  he  would  not  quar- 
rel with  the  means.  He  hoped  Delapoer  was 
not  absolutely  in  a  dying  state,  but  of  that  he 
was  determined  to  satisfy  himself  very  speedily, 
for  he  regarded  him,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  a  very  lucky  instrument  for  quick- 
ening his  lordship's  measures,  which  he  should 
take  the  first  fair  opportunity  of  promoting,  by 
suggesting  a  temporary  secession  from  Crowbery, 
during  which  the  knot  might  be  secretly  tied, 
and  not  only  the  appearances  of  precipitation 
avoided,  but  also  the  interview  with  Delapoer, 
that  he  seemed  so  much  to  dread :  to  these 
ideas  Miss  Fanny,  on  her  part,  very  cordially 
assented. 

When  Ezekiel  arrived  at  Susan  May's,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  Mr  Williams,  the 
surgeon,  had  surprised  them  with  a  visit,  and 
was  then  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  person. 
He  had  obtained  his  discharge  from  his  ship, 
and  was  now  come,  upon  Zachary's  invitation, 
to  give  him  the  meeting  upon  the  spot,  and  ad- 
just the  preliminaries  of  their  treaty  for  the  shop 
and  trade.  Nothing  could  be  more  critically 
fortunate  for  poor  Delapoer,  than  the  arrival  of 
this  intelligent  young  man,  who  had  already 
rendered  him  such  services,  and  made  himself 
so  acceptable  to  his  patient.  As  for  Daw,  who 
esteemed  Williams,  and  despised  Kinloch,  his 
joy  was  excessive ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty Susan  May  prevented  him  from  rushing 
into  the  sick  man's  room  to  tell  him  so.  In  the 
meantime,  a  bed  was  appropriated  to  Williams 
in  her  house,  that  he  might  be  near  at  hand,  and 
within  call  at  all  hours  ;  for  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced upon  the  case  of  his  patient  as  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  His  applications,  however,  had 
such  effect,  that  before  the  night  was  past,  Wil- 
liams had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  change  of 
symptoms,  that  augured  favourably,  and  was 
recognized  by  Delapoer,  with  marks  of  joyful 
surprise  and  satisfaction.  The  meeting  between 
Williams  and  Ezekiel  was  very  affectionate,  nor 
did  his  friend  Susan  fail  to  give  him  a  reception 
perfectly  kind  and  cordial.  When  he  stated  to 
them  the  object  of  his  coming,  they  were  re- 
joiced to  hear  there  was  so  fair  a  chance  of  his 
settling  amongst  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  Kin- 
loch ;  and,  in  truth, Williams  was  deservedly  be- 
loved by  all  that  knew  him,  being  a  young  man 
of  most  gentle  and  engaging  manners,  in  person 
very  agreeable,  and  of  a  well-informed  under- 
standing, with  everything  that  could  recom- 
mend him  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  At  such 
times  and  seasons  as  his  patient  did  not  need  his 
attendance,  he  gave  the  whole  detail  of  his  ad- 
ventures, by  land  and  sea,  since  he  had  quitted 
Crowbery ;  but,  in  a  more  particular  maimer,  ho 
recited  everything  that  had  passed  from  the 
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time  that  Henry  had  joined  the  frigate.  This 
was  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  story  to 
Ezekiel  and  Susan,  who  listened  with  admira- 
tion and  delight  to  the  animated  picture  Wil- 
liams drew  of  their  heroic  friend,  and  which  he 
coloured  to  the  height  with  every  warm  tint  that 
truth  could  give,  or  valour  and  humanity  de- 
serve. Whilst  this  was  in  relation,  EzekieVs 
glowing  spirit  would  break  forth  into  rapture 
and  exultation  ;  ever  and  anon  he  would  spring 
from  his  seat,  erect  himself  into  a  martial  atti- 
tude, and  thunder  forth  his  applauses,  for- 
getting sometimes  his  accustomed  sobriety  of 
speech,  and  launching  forth  into  apostrophes  of 
triumph,  which,  if  they  did  not  absolutely 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  statute  against  swear- 
ing, were  yet  but  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the 
penal  letter  of  the  law.  Susan's  fine  eyes,  mean- 
while, expressed  the  tenderest  sensibility  of  soul ; 
now  dropping  tears  of  sympathy,  now  glisten- 
ing bright  with  transport,  emotions  that  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  escaped  the  penetrating  ob- 
servation of  t^he  narrator. 

I  knew,  exclaimed  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  his 
rhapsodies,  that  my  boy  was  brave.  It  was  I, 
and  I  alone,  who  first  discovered  the  innate  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart ;  albeit,  he  was  then  op- 
pressed under  a  cloud  of  accusations  and  ap- 
pearances of  guilt.  It  was  I,  and  I  alone,  who 
stepped  forth  in  the  defence  of  innocence,  and 
opposed  my  single  voice  in  arrest  of  condemna- 
tion, against  a  torrent  of  overbearing  witnesses. 
This  good  dame,  I  confess,  took  pity  on  his  cor- 
poral sufferings,  and,  like  the  charitable  Sama- 
ritan, poured  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds  :  I 
do  not  aver,  take  notice,  that  it  was  identically 
oil  and  wine  which  she  administered,  but  it 
was  something  as  good,  and  served  the  purpose 
she  intended  by  it ;  the  allusion  is  not  less  ap- 
posite, because  it  is  not  literal ;  Heaven  will 
consider  the  mind,  and  not  scrutinize  the  medi- 
cine. He  was  guiltless,  and  we  rescued  him  ; 
friendless,  and  we  protected  him  ;  hungry,  and 
we  fed  him ;  had  he  been  in  prison,  I  would 
have  come  unto  him  even  there,  for  my  bowels 
yearned  towards  him  in  Christian  charity  and 
compassion  :  and  now,  behold,  he  is  brave  ;  he 
wieldeth  the  sword  against  the  enemies  and  blas- 
phemers of  his  faith  ;  he  fighteth  valiantly  in 
the  righteous  cause  of  his  king,  his  country,  and 
his  God.  Who  would  not  do  the  same  ?  Who 
would  not  die  in  such  a  glorious  contest?  I 
would,  for  one. — But  out  upon  it !  whither  does 
my  passion  hurry  me  ?  Do  I  not  forget  myself? 
Have  I  not  a  calling  that  warneth  me  from  deeds 
like  these  ?  Am  I  not  a  preacher  of  peace  ? 

Here  Ezekiel  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  con- 
founded and  abashed,  whilst  his  lips  moved  and 
his  eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  secret  ejacula- 
tion ;  which  Williams  observing,  kept  silence 
for  some  few  minutes,  and  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  threw  in  a  few  consolatory  remarks, 
by  way  of  qualifying  his  self-reproach,  which 


will  be  found,  by  those  who  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  search  for  them,  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ter. 


CHAP.  VII. 

First  Love  sinks  deep  into  the  human  Heart, 

I  am  sorry,  friend  Daw,  that  you  should  seem 
for  a  moment  to  retract  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions which  my  recital  drew  from  you. 
What  is  so  natural  as  to  exult  in  the  heroism  of 
a  friend  ?  I  protest  to  you,  though  my  profes- 
sion has  no  more  to  do  with  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  battle  than  yours  has,  yet  my  heart 
glows  for  my  countrymen,  when  I  hear  them 
applauded  for  their  valour  ;  and  as  to  this  action 
which  I  have  been  relating  to  you,  though  our 
victory  was  not  great  in  its  consequences  to  the 
nation  at  large,  yet  none  could  be  more  glorious 
to  the  brave  hearts  who  obtained  it ;  in  which, 
let  me  tell  you,  our  gallant  young  friend  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner. 
Had  you  but  seen  him,  as  I  did,  when  he  brought 
Tom  Weevil  to  the  cockpit  to  be  dressed,  you 
would  have  owned  you  had  beheld  the  perfect 
model  of  a  real  hero.  Such  a  countenance! 
(here  he  turned  to  Susan,)  never  in  my  life  did 
I  look  upon  the  like  ;  why,  'twas  what  we  may 
form  to  our  fancies  for  the  picture  of  Achilles  ; 
such  fire  in  his  eyes ;  but  then  it  was  tempered 
with  so  much  pity  and  consideration  for  the 
wounded  object,  who  had  indeed  a  most  despe- 
rate cut  across  the  cheek,  that  he  had  got  in  the 

boarding  

At  these  words,  Susan  shrunk  back  in  her 
chair,  and  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  whilst 
Dame  May  eagerly  demanded  if  poor  Tom  Wee- 
vil was  killed  ;  to  which  Williams  answered, 
that  it  was  a  mere  flesh  wound,  in  no  degree 
dangerous,  and  which  was  just  sufficient  to  leave 
an  honourable  scar  upon  his  skin.  He  then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Ezekiel,  proceeded  to  say, — 
You,  Mr  Daw,  and  the  good  dame  here  present, 
have  some  experience  of  these  matters ;  but  you 
can  have  little,  if  any,  conception  of  the  horrid 
cases  we  have  to  deal  with  during  the  carnage 
of  an  action.  Of  this,  however,  we  will  not 
speak  in  the  presence  of  Mrs  Susan,  whose  ten- 
der heart  is  ill-suited  to  such  descriptions.  The 
virtues  of  Mr  Henry  will  be  a  more  pleasing 
subject  to  her  ears,  and  of  these  the  catalogue 
would  be  in  a  manner  inexhaustible. 

Whilst  he  proceeded  to  recount  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  to  the  credit  of  Henry,  particularly 
his  humane  exertions  for  Mr  Delapoer,  who  was 
found  a  prisoner  on  board  the  enemy's  ship,  and 
also  his  kindnesses  to  himself  in  the  negotiation 
with  Doctor  Cawdle,  he  read  the  heart  of  Susan 
in  her  countenance,  and  perceived,  that  whilst 
he  was  praising  Henry,  he  was  recommending 
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himself;  for  this  her  eyes  declared  with  a  sen- 
sibility that  could  not  be  mistaken.  First  im- 
pressions are  not  easily  obliterated — Williams's 
soft  heart  had  felt  those  impressions  early  in 
life  for  Susan,  then  in  the  first  bud  of  beauty. 
Time,  that  had  matured  her  form,  had  impro- 
ved her  charms,  and  though  there  was  some- 
thing for  delicacy  to  stumble  at  in  the  history  of 
her  adventures  with  Blachford,  yet  there  were 
such  mitigating  circumstances  to  set  against  it, 
that  he  began  to  feel  in  himself  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  wave  all  refinements,  and  revert  with 
ardour  to  his  first  passion.  We  have  already 
said,  that  a  more  alluring  person  than  Susan's 
was  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  we  may  now  add, 
that  a  more  susceptible  heart  than  Williams's 
must  have  been  a  rare  discovery  in  nature  ;  if, 
therefore,  he  was  not  easily  revolted  by  small 
dangers,  it  was  a  consequence  of  his  being  ope- 
rated upon  by  strong  attractions.  When  they 
were  boy  and  girl  under  the  same  roof,  every 
minute  they  could  rescue  from  the  duties  of 
their  service,  they  devoted  to  each  other ;  at  a 
playful  age,  their  love  was  merely  sport  and 
playfulness  ;  as  time  advanced,  opportunities 
were  more  greedily  sought,  and  more  ingenious- 
ly improved ;  inexperienced  youth  is  prone  to 
curiosity,  and  the  dalliance  of  the  sexes  is  sure 
to  be  progressive ;  in  the  path  of  pleasure,  there 
is  no  pausing  place  upon  which  the  foot  of  the 
novice  can  rest,  even  for  a  moment's  recollec- 
tion. So  was  it  with  this  fond  pair ;  they  had 
no  Mentor  at  hand  to  break  the  spell ;  Jemima 
was  herself  no  edifyingexample  to  Susan  ;  Za- 
chary  was  no  rigid  moral  master  to  Williams  ; 
prudence  was  not  the  reigning  virtue  in  Susan's 
character  ;  self-denial  was  not  the  best  attribute 
that  Williams  had  to  boast  of :  as  their  meet- 
ings became  more  delicious,  so  they  contrived  to 
make  them  more  secret ;  still  they  were  subjected 
to  repeated  interruptions,  and  the  innocence  of 
Susan  was  frequently  indebted  to  the  petulance 
of  her  mistress  for  its  timely  rescue ;  but  fortune 
is  not  such  a  friend  to  virtue,  as  to  work  mira- 
cles for  its  sake ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  but 
chance  to  save  a  poor  damsel  from  a  false  step, 
I  am  afraid  there  is  but  little  chance  of  her  be- 
ing saved  at  all.  In  a  soft  and  yielding  mo- 
ment, Susan's  protecting  genius  being  asleep  on 
his  post,  and  love  alert  and  wakeful,  Williams 
stole  unheeded  to  her  chamber,  and,  without  the 
church's  sanction,  was  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  husband. 

Furtive  enjoyments  are  seldom  less  fleeting 
than  they  ought  to  be.  Our  lovers  were  soon 
discovered  in  their  meetings,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  their  instant  separation.  Williams 
went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  sea,  and  Susan  staid 
on  shore  to  bewail  his  absence ;  not  that  he  left 
her  like  a  man  who  runs  away  from  the  mis- 
chief he  has  committed ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
tendered  to  her  every  recompence  in  his  power, 
but  nothing  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  proffer- 


ed indemnification  was  of  course  postponed  till 
better  days  should  enable  him  to  invite  her  to  a 
better  situation.  During  the  whole  of  his  pere- 
grinations, no  rival  ever  detached  his  heart  from 
its  first  love ;  he  kept  in  faithful  remembrance 
all  his  own  promises  and  Susan's  favours,  an- 
xious to  seize  the  first  moment  his  good  fortune 
might  present  to  him  for  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ments. Three  years  had  now  passed  away  whilst 
he  had  been  beating  the  round  of  service,  with 
little  other  gain  than  of  experience  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  now  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  and  Susan  had  scarce  completed  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  within  that  period  events  had 
occurred  which  stand  recorded  in  this  history, 
that  in  one  sense  favoured  their  union,  and  in 
another  discouraged  it ;  but  the  explanation 
Henry  had  given  him  of  Blaehford's  treachery 
in  the  case  of  Susan's  seduction,  had  qualified 
his  repugnance,  and  converted  into  pity  what 
would  else  have  been  aversion  and  contempt. 
In  the  meantime,  her  personal  attractions  were 
improved  by  years,  and  his  sensibility  not  aba- 
ted by  absence  ;  the  only  struggle  he  had  now 
to  suffer,  was  his  dread  of  being  thought  a  mer- 
cenary suitor,  (for  the  balance  of  worldly  wealth 
was  strongly  on  the  side  of  Susan,)  and  his  dis- 
covery of  an  impression  in  Henry's  favour,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  paramount  to  all  things  else 
in  her  remembrance.  Of  this,  however,  time 
and  future  observation  could  alone  give  him  the 
necessary  assurance  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
his  attendance  upon  Mr  Delapoer  would  in  a 
manner  occupy  his  whole  time,  and  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  his  delay  in  entering  into  any 
conversation  with  her  that  might  draw  him  into 
a  premature  discussion  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  thoughts. 

Whilst  matters  hung  in  this  suspense,  the 
Reverend  Mr  Claypole,  impatient  to  be  inform- 
ed of  Delapoer's  real  situation,  and,  if  possible, 
to  gain  some  light  into  his  business,  called  at 
Susan  May's,  and  meeting  with  Williams,  was 
not  sorry  to  hear  that  his  patient  was  no  longer 
in  so  desperate  a  state  as  was  at  first  apprehend- 
ed. As  to  the  derangement  of  his  senses,  con- 
cerning which  he  was  particularly  inquisitive, 
Williams  naturally  told  him  that  there  was  no 
mental  debility  in  Mr  Delapoer,  except  what 
was  incidental  to  his  fever,  and  even  that  was 
considerably  abated. 

Did  he  know,  Claypole  asked,  what  particu- 
lar concern  he  had  with  the  Lord  Crowbery, 
that  had  brought  him  in  such  haste  into  those 
parts  ? 

To  this  Williams  replied,  properly  enough, 
that  it  was  out  of  his  line  to  pry.  into  those  mat- 
ters ;  but  candidly  confessed,  that  he  could  col- 
lect enough  from  the  rambling  discourse  that 
his  patient  would  at  times  start  into,  that  there 
was  something  on  his  mind  of  a  very  irritative 
as  well  as  interesting  nature ;  and  it  was  much 
to  be  wished  that  some  common  friend  of  the 
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parties  could  seasonably  interpose  for  the  pre- 
vention of  extremities. 

Claypole,  rightly  conceiving  this  to  he  point- 
ed at  himself,  said,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  no  commission  to  enter  upon  the  business ; 
and  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  gentleman 
above  stairs,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  of  his  dis- 
content, he  should  by  no  means  choose  to  thrust 
himself  officiously  into  an  unwelcome  office,  but 
wait  till  he  should  be  called  upon,  when  his  best 
endeavours,  as  a  friend  of  peace,  would  not  fail 
to  be  forthcoming.  With  this  profession,  he 
broke  up  the  conference,  and  returned  to  the 
castle. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

When  Parties  understand  each  other  rightly } 
Business  advances  rapidly. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  whilst 
Ezekiel  was  engaged  with  his  pipe,  and  Dame 
May  employed  in  affairs  of  the  family,  that 
chance  threw  Williams  and  his  friend  Susan  to- 
gether, inamoment,  and  afteramanner,  so  point- 
edly commodious  for  a  tete-a-tete,  that  they  must 
have  been  ingenious  indeed  to  have  found  means 
of  avoiding  it,  without  betraying  more  disincli- 
nation towards  each  other's  company,  than  either 
of  them  in  reality  possessed.  The  sick  man  was 
asleep ;  Susan  had  taken  u£  her  work ;  Williams 
was  seated  beside  her ;  the  parlour-door  was 
shut,  and  the  hour  was  sacred  from  interruption. 

Susan  kept  her  eyes  upon  her  work:  Wil- 
liams directed  his  upon  her :  both  parties  were 
embarrassed,  and  neither  could  at  once  find  cou- 
rage to  break  silence.  A  kind  of  preparatory 
hem,  like  the  tuning  of  an  instrument,  bespoke 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Williams ;  this  produced 
a  responsive  note  in  unison  from  Susan,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  raised  her  eyes  from  the  object 
they  had  been  fixed  upon,  and  guided  them  in 
that  direction,  as  to  clash  with  his  by  the  way  ; 
a  soft  and  almost  imperceptible  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  which  none  but  a  lover's  sensibi- 
lity of  perception  could  have  construed  into  a 
smile,  struck  courage  into  his  heart,  as  an  invi- 
tation to  hope,  and  the  words  found  way — 'Tis 
a  long  age,  in  my  account  of  time,  since  we  part- 
ed, said  Williams. 

And  I  doubt  you  have  suffered  a  great  many 
hardships  in  that  period,  replied  Susan. 

Many  people  would  have  thought  them  such, 
he  rejoined :  but  where  the  whole  soul  is  en- 
grossed by  one  over-ruling  affliction,  lesser  evils 
are  scarcely  felt. 

That  is  true  indeed,  she  replied ;  if  such  was 
the  state  of  your  mind,  Mr  Williams,  you  might 
well  be  indifferent  to  small  inconveniences,  when 
so  great  a  sorrow  possessed  you  altogether. 
What  could  be  more  afflicting,  he  said,  than 


the  cruel  necessity  I  was  under  of  flying  from 
one  I  so  dearly  loved  ?  Trust  me,  my  dear 
Susan,  it  was  a  heart-breaking  separation,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  establishing  my- 
self in  some  such  way  of  business  as  might 
enable  me  to  fulfil  those  engagements  towards 
you,  which  I  ever  held  as  sacred,  could  have  sup- 
ported my  spirits  through  such  a  length  of  time  ; 
and  suffer  me  to  assure  you,  my  sweet  girl,  that 
my  heart  has  been  steady  to  its  first  love,  through 
all  changes  and  chances;  it  has  been  ever  yours; 
and  if  I  hesitate  at  this  moment  to  convince  you 
of  its  sincerity,  it  is  because  fortune  has  made 
your  scale  so  much  heavier  than  mine,  that  I 
might  perhaps  be  thought  to  act  from  mercenary 
motives,  an  imputation  which  I  disdain,  and 
disavow  from  my  very  soul. 

That  is  an  imputation,  said  Susan,  I  shall 
never  make  against  you.  But,  alas  !  those  very 
advantages  1  have  gained  in  point  of  fortune, 
must  be  regarded  by  you,  who  know  my  history, 
as  insuperable  objections  to  any  views  you  might 
otherwise  have  had.  An  unmarried  mother  will 
never  be  your  object  in  an  honourable  light ; 
and  neither  you  nor  I  have  any  longer  the  plea 
of  inexperienced  youth  to  excuse  our  frailties,  as 
once  we  had. — Here  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
yielded  to  a  suffusion  of  blushes,  that  so  capti- 
vated the  enamoured  heart  of  Williams,  that,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and,  in  a  transport  of  love,  smothered  her  with 
caresses.  A  negotiation  conducted  upon  these 
terms,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  tedious  between 
parties  so  tempered  as  Williams  and  Susan  May. 

I  protest  to  truth,  he  cried,  that  the  wrongs 
you  have  suffered  from  that  villainous  seducer, 
only  render  you  more  dear  to  my  heart,  and 
more  lovely  in  my  eyes  :  inasmuch  as  they  add 
pity  to  affection,  and  inspire  me  with  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  stand  forth  as  your  defender 
against  all  the  world,  who  shall  dare  to  breathe 
a  word  against  your  reputation.    By  my  soul, 
Susan,  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  your  heart 
was  untouched  by  any  other  passion  than  that 
which  I  first  planted  in  it ;  if  I  could  believe 
that  no  happier  lover,  superior  to  me  in  every 
point,  had  effaced  the  impression  I  once  made  on 
that  dear  bosom,  it  is  not  all  the  injuries  that 
Blachford,or  a  hundred  such  as  Blachford,  could 
accumulate  upon  you,  would  hold  me  back  one 
moment  from  your  arms.  No,  no,  I  have  no  such 
principles  by  nature,  nor  have  I  learned  any 
such  amongst  my  country's  brave  defenders  on 
the  sea,  as  should  induce  me  to  desert  the  girl 
that  has  favoured  me  with  her  confidence,  be- 
cause I  found  her  either  plunged  in  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty,  or  suffering  under  undeserved 
disgrace. 

One  of  the  kindest  glances  which  Susan's  fas- 
cinating eyes  could  bestow,  witnessed  the  effect 
which  this  gallant  declaration  had  upon  her 
heart :  it  was  a  signal  of  something  more  than 
hope  to  her  happy  lover,  and  produced  no  com- 
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mon  returns  of  gratitude  from  him — but  it  has 
been  more  than  once  made  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  history,  that  we  are  no  dealers  in  descrip- 
tion ;  to  recite  what  is  said,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
refers  to  the  elucidation  of  events,  is  all  that  we 
undertake  for  ;  it  must  be  left  to  imagination  to 
fill  up  the  scenes  with  action  and  dumb  show. 
After  an  interval,  in  which,  though  the  parties 
were  silent,  the  business  did  not  sleep,  Susan 
candidly  explained  to  Williams  the  nature  of 
her  attachment  to  Henry,  giving  him  a  brief  but 
fair  account  how  it  arose,  to  what  length  it 
reached,  and  where  it  stopped ;  and  this  account 
had  a  farther  claim  to  his  entire  belief,  inasmuch 
as  it  perfectly  accorded  in  all  points  with  what 
our  hero  himself  had  told  him,  in  their  conver- 
sation on  the  subject.  It  was  natural  that  such 
a  person  as  Henry's  should  attract  attention  ;  it 
was  impossible  that  a  nature  so  animated  as 
Susan's  should  overlook  it.  But  as  honour  for- 
bade her  to  accept  his  hand,  when  the  humility 
of  his  fortune  might  have  tempted  him  to  offer 
it ;  so  the  change  in  his  circumstances,  and  the 
attachment  he  had  formed,  were  now  become 
such  insuperable  bars  to  hope  of  any  sort,  that 
all  danger  and  delusion  were  totally  at  an  end. 
It  was  clear  that  nothing  had  occurred  which  Su- 
san had  cause  to  regret,  and  that  nothing  could 
occur  which  Williams  had  any  reason  to  fear. 
Doubt  and  mistrust  being  thus  removed,  and  a 
mutual  good  understanding  established,  with 
absolute  confidence  in  each  other's  honour,  Wil- 
liams renewed  his  former  vows,  and  Susan  scru- 
pled not  to  confess  her  former  liking.  If  we  had 
the  privilege  of  the  comic  poet,  who  makes  mar- 
riages a  momentary  business,  we  would  couple 
these  lovers  in  those  holy  bands  without  loss  of 
time,  and  the  rather  because  we  are  not  perfectly 
sure  but  that  they  ought  to  have  been  married,  or 
acted  as  if  they  had  been  married.  But,  alas  ! 
we  historians  are  tied  down  to  forms,  and  dare 
not  do  them  violence,  though  they  might  not 
be  so  scrupulously  regarded  by  those  whom  we 
have  at  this  moment  found  occasion  to  bring 
together  on  the  scene.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  in  the  way  of  palliation,  that  there  is 
no  moment  so  dangerous  to  female  discretion, 
none  so  favourable  to  an  ardent  suitor,  as  that 
in  which  first  love  is  renewed. 

O  Nature !  whom  alone  it  is  my  destiny  to 
follow,  when  I  attempt  to  paint  the  characters 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  why  wilt  thou  not  al- 
ways lead  me  through  pure  and  unsoiled  paths, 
in  the  way  that  I  most  wish  to  go,  setting  up  a 
mark  at  every  resting-place,  for  morality  to 
steer  by,  and  presenting  no  one  object  to  my 
view  but  what  throws  a  lustre  on  the  history  of 
man,  and  reflects  a  bright  example  to  that  por- 
tion of  posterity  that  shall  chance  to  read  it  ? — ■ 
Why  wilt  thou  compel  me  to  record  the  frail- 
ties of  thy  fairest  works,  thou  mother  of  all  na- 
tions ? — How  often  have  I  combated  thy  obsti- 
nate authority  to  the  length  almost  of  rebellion 


Itself,  whilst  I  have  been  persuading  thee  to 
acknowledge  some  unfriended  outcasts  from  so- 
ciety as  children  of  thine  own  ! — What  is  it  I 
have  not  attempted,  in  my  zeal  to  reconcile  thee 
to  the  sufferers  by  prejudice  ?  But  thou  art  ca- 
priciously ingenious  in  devising  models  for  thy 
academy,  which  are  dashed  with  blemishes  so 
cunningly  interwoven  into  the  very  essence  of 
the  work,  that  he  who  aims  to  mend  a  part,  mars 
the  whole.  In  copying  thy  productions,  so  faith- 
ful must  be  the  hand  of  the  imitator,  that  every 
blot  in  the  original  must  be  reflected  in  the  tran- 
script. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Some  People  preach  over  their  Liquor. 

Whilst  sleep  was  refreshing  the  exhausted 
faculties  of  Delapoer,  and  love  in  possession  of 
the  whole  soul  of  Williams,  Ezekiel's  pipe  was 
out,  and  his  meditations  at  an  end ;  the  fire  he 
had  kept  up  in  both  quarters  was  burnt  down 
to  the  embers  ;  and,  as  he  was  coming  from  the 
next  door,  Susan,  who  kept  a  good  look-out 
against  a  surprise,  adjusted  her  apartment,  and 
put  herself  in  proper  trim  to  receive  him. 

O  woman !  woman  !  thou  art  a  curious  com- 
pound of  sincerity  and  finesse,  of  candour  and 
cunning ;  alert  in  thy  resources  when  discovery 
threatens,  feeble  in  thy  defences  when  tempta- 
tion assails  thee !  Love,  thou  art  a  traitor,  an 
incendiary,  a  thief,  on  whom  the  hardest  name 
I  could  bestow  would  be  a  term  too  gentle  for 
thy  unutterable  wickedness.  All  theworldknows 
thee,  yet  more  than  half  of  it  trusts  thee  to  their 
cost.  Though  they  call  thee  a  god,  it  would  dis- 
grace the  very  devil  himself  to  claim  kindred 
with  thee.  There  is  Susan,  for  instance,  to  whose 
virtues  I  would  else  have  consecrated  the  fair- 
est page  in  this  immortal  history,  would  have 
been  a  mirror  of  all  human  excellence,  but  for 
thee,  thou  insinuating  imp  ! 

Heyday  !  exclaimed  the  preacher,  looking  her 
in  the  face  as  she  met  him  at  the  parlour-door ; 
what  a  change  is  here  in  thy  countenance,  daugh- 
ter of  mine !  I  should  guess  thou  hast  some  ex- 
traordinary good  news  to  tell  me,  by  the  liveli- 
ness of  thine  eye,  and  the  lustre  of  thy  com- 
plexion. Is  thy  sick  guest  on  the  recovery  ? 
Hath  our  friend  Williams  cheered  thee  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  convalescence?  And,  truly, 
he  also  doth  appear  very  sensibly  exhilarated. 
Why,  this  is  well,  my  children ;  this  is  as  it 
should  be ;  this  is  the  feast  of  the  soul,  which 
conscience  serves  up  to  us  when  it  brings  into 
the  review  the  good  deeds  we  have  been  doing. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  love,  my  girl,  of  that  love  I 
have  often  recommended  to  thee,  as  yielding  the 
most  rapturous  gratification  to  the  senses,  joys 
in  which  thou  mayst  indulge  without  stint  or 
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remorse.  No  fear,  my  good  child,  that  thou 
should'st  be  satiated  with  these  enjoyments,  for 
they  are  congenial  to  thy  nature ;  they  flow  from 
thy  benevolence,  and  in  sharing  them  with  thy 
fellow-creatures,  thou  fulfillest  the  great  pur- 
pose of  thy  creation.  And  thou,  friend  Williams, 
art  a  young  man  of  goodly  parts  and  endow- 
ments ;  thou  hast  done  well  in  thy  vocation, 
working  the  good  work  of  love  in  conjunction 
with  this  hospitable  damsel,  and  comforting  her 
kind  heart  with  the  timely  efforts  of  thy  suc- 
cessful skill  and  experience  in  the  secret  powers 
and  energies  of  nature,  with  which  gift  I  do 
pronounce  thee  to  be  in  no  ordinary  degree  fur- 
nished and  endowed ;  and  happy  is  it,  not  only 
for  the  stranger  above  stairs,  but  for  all  our 
neighbours,  that  thou  art  come  to  reside  and 
practise  in  these  parts.  Now,  then,  we  will  sit 
down  and  rejoice  over  the  reflection  of  a  well- 
spent  day ;  whilst  the  good  dame,  our  willing 
caterer,  shall  provide  us  a  temperate  refresh- 
ment, with  a  can  of  that  mild  wholesome  beve- 
rage which  our  own  fields  afford.  I  envy  not 
the  vineyards  of  France,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ;  I 
covet  not  their  intoxicating,  their  adulterated 
draughts.  A  tankard  of  my  own  native  ale,  fresh, 
smiling  in  my  face,  and  mantling  to  my  lips, 
whilst  both  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  sym- 
pathize in  the  joint  delight,  is  to  me  a  treat 
which  all  the  vats  of  the  wine-press  cannot  com- 
pare with.  Come,  my  child,  let  thy  good  mo- 
ther replenish  the  pitcher,  and  we  will  pledge 
each  other  to  the  health  of  the  poor  stranger 
above  stairs,  and  to  the  many  and  happy  repe- 
titions of  this  gladsome  moment. 

Thus  having  predicated,  Ezekiel  deposited  his 
hat  and  staff  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  whilst  Su- 
san glanced  a  smile  at  Williams  so  expressive, 
and  withal  so  sweet,  that  the  muse  of  comedy, 
or  thou  her  second  self,  inimitable  Eliza  !*  might 
have  deigned  to  acknowledge  it ;  then  springing 
nimbly  from  her  seat,  she  hastened  to  obey  the 
social  proposal. 

Reader,  to  thy  heart  I  dedicate  this  humble 
scene !  Let  thy  fancy  fill  itup  with  all  those  plea- 
sing images  that  creative  genius  can  supply. 
Call  forth  thy  benevolence,  let  every  joyous  par- 
ticle that  warms  thy  veins  and  sets  thy  heart  in 
motion  towards  mankind,  animate  the  composi- 
tion, and  then  thou  shalt  paint  the  dame  with 
glowing  philanthropy  in  her  countenance,  and 
the  foaming  goblet  in  her  hand,  entering  the 
room,  followed  by  the  jocund  miller,  father  of 
the  brave  Tom  Weevil,  and  welcomed  by  all 
voices  with  the  glorious  all-hail  of  neighbourly 
love  and  cordiality.  See  them  assembled  round 
the  board,  hand  clasped  by  hand,  lip  succeeding 
lip  in  their  salutations  to  the  spirit-stirring  tan- 
kard, whilst  the  triumphs  of  Old  England,  and 
libations  to  the  health  of  her  brave  defenders, 


circulated  round  the  table,  and  whilst  Williams 
recounted  to  the  exulting  father  the  gallant  ac- 
tions of  his  boy,  not  omitting  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  i  wound,  and  the  honourable 
scar  he  would  bring  home  as  a  trophy  of  his  vic- 
tory and  fame. 

A  flood  of  thanks  to  Williams  poured  from  the 
hopper  of  old  Weevil's  lips,  backed  with  hearty 
invitations  to  the  mill,  and  congratulations  upon 
his  settling  amongst  them,  garnished  with  many 
oaths  and  protestations  of  good  will  and  zeal  for 
his  success. — 'Sblood  !  my  dear  Billy,  he  voci- 
ferated, in  his  loudest  key,  I  would  not  only  be 
contented  to  fall  sick  to  bring  you  custom,  but, 
damn  me,  if  I  would  not  even  die  tddo  you  credit. 

Hold,  hold  !  cried  Ezekiel,  interposing ;  swear 
not  at  all,  friend  Thomas,  neither  believe  that 
the  death  of  the  patient  can  bring  credit  to  his 
doctor.  Die,  if  it  be  required  of  thee,  for  thy 
country's  sake ; — die  for  thy  religion,  for  thy 
faith,  for  the  defence  of  thy  family  ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  live  for  thyself  and  thy  friends  here 
present,  and  drink  about  for  good  fellowship. 

Ay,  by  my  soul,  quoth  old  Tom,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  stop  a  bit  longer  amongst  you,  for  I  have 
a  heart  for  my  friends,  and  thou  art  a  true  one, 
Zekiel,  I  will  say  for  thee,  and  so  is  my  dear 
Billy  and  the  good  dame,  and  my  pretty  pretty 
Mrs  Susan;  damn  it — (Hush,  cried .  Ezekiel) — 
I  would  fain  see  the  scoundrel  that  dares  wag 
his  tongue  to  her  disparagement  in  my  hearing. 
Zooks!  I  would  soon  clap  a  stopper  upon  his 
clack  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  very 
shortly  when  she  shall  be  married  to  her  deserts. 
A  fair  creature,  friend  Williams,  and  a  dainty 
one,  though  I  say  it  to  her  face,  as  ever  the  bless- 
ed sun  shone  light  upon,  is  she  not? — Here 
Williams  nodded  assent,  and  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  whilst  Susan  tittered,  and  looked  archly 
under  her  eye-lids. 

What !  continued  the  miller,  she  must  not 
live  in  this  lone  house  like  a  mope,  when  some 
good  fellow  may  be  blest  in  her  arms,  and  have 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  in  abundance;  why,  'tis 
against  nature,  and  so  the  good  mother  will  say, 
and  so  says  friend  Zekiel,  for  all  he  looks  so  grave 
upon  it.  Come,  doctor,  I'll  give  you  a  text,  and 
you  shall  give  us  a  preachment  upon  it.  In- 
crease and  multiply. 

Though  levity  of  conversation  seldom  passed 
unreproved  by  Ezekiel,  especially  when  it  glan- 
ced upon  sacred  topics,  yet  it  so  happened  that 
just  then  Ezekiel  was  in  no  disposition  for  re- 
proof. The  exhilarating  tankard  had  given  him 
a  flow  of  soul  that  would  not  suffer  him  to  chill 
the  gaiety  of  his  companions ;  yet,  as  far  as 
W eevil's  challenge  went  for  a  preachment,  as  he 
termed  it,  the  good  apostle  was  no  flincher,  and 
perhaps  never  found  himself  in  a  much  better 
cue  to  take  up  the  gauntlet. 


*  The  inimitable  Eliza  was  Miss  Farren,  now  Countess  of  Derby  ;  who,  besides  imparting  nameless  fasci- 
nation tc  every  character  in  which  she  performed,  had  embodied  several  of  those  in  Mr  Cumberland's  drama- 
tic pieces. 
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Planting  himself,  therefore,  in  his  oratorical 
attitude,  with  his  thumbs  tucked  into  his  waist- 
coat pockets,  and  his  fingers  expanded  like  the 
claws  of  a  bird,  he  gave  two  or  three  solemn 
hems  to  bespeak  attention,  and  began  as  fol- 
lows : — When  I  revolve  in  my  thoughts  the 
wide- wasting  ravages  of  death,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard with  gratitude  and  respect  those  prolific  ma- 
trons, by  whose  labour  of  love  the  gaps  and  chasms 
in  creation  are  filled  up  and  replenished,  which 
sword,  pestilence,  and  famine,  are  hourly  ma- 
king. Praise  be  to  their  patriotic  endeavours  in 
an  honest  way,  and  much  are  they  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  solitary  and  sequestered  damsels, 
who,  shutting  themselves  up  in  nunneries  and 
convents,  keep  their  natural  faculties  inert  and 
lifeless,  leaving  to  others  of  their  sex  to  struggle 
under  heavy  burthens,  whilst  they  go  free  and 
partake  not  of  the  toil.  If  all  women  were  of 
their  persuasion,  the  world  must  wear  out  like 
an  annuity,  and  cease  with  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  for  I  believe  I  may  boldly  assert,  that  no 
way  has  yet  been  discovered  by  the  curious  in 
all  ages,  how  such  a  consequence  could  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  fair  sex  were  one  and  all  to  stand 
out,  and  no  longer  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
work.  Again,  when  I  call  to  recollection  that 
before  a  single  babe  can  be  produced  in  the  world, 
two  rational  free  agents  must  be  in  the  same 
mind  to  give  it  life,  I  am  astonished  there  can 
have  been,  through  so  many  ages,  such  a  coinci- 
dence of  sentiment  and  good  will  between  the 
sexes,  as  to  keep  the  work  going;  and  more 
praise,  of  course,  must  be  due  to  that  party  on 
whom  the  weight  bears  hardest,  which,  if  I 
rightly  guess,  is  the  woman.  I  speak  under  cor- 
rection, my  worthy  neighbours,  for,  having  no 
positive  experience  to  guide  me  in  either  case,  I 
will  not  take  upon  myself  to  pronounce,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  on  the  point  in  question. 
Tell  me  who  can,  for  I  profess  it  is  past  my 
finding  out,  to  what  secret  cause  it  is  owing  that 
the  population  of  this  globe  of  earth  is  upheld. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  is  no  drawing 
back,  no  renegation  in  that  quarter  where  the 
whole  pain  and  peril  of  the  task  falls  with  such 
partial  preponderance  ?  When  I  reflect  on  this, 
I  own  to  you  I  have  sometimes  trembled  for  the 
fate  of  posterity,  fearing  it  should  be  cut  off  at 
once,  and  the  world  docked  of  its  entail  at  a 
stroke  ;  but  when  I  look  round  me,  and  per- 
ceive how  vain  these  apprehensions  are,  and 
that  my  fair  countrywomen,  for  whom  I  have 
such  fears,  fear  nothing  for  themselves,  but  car- 
ry the  world  merrily  on,  (and,  indeed,  in  many 
instances  with  more  haste  than  good  speed,  as 
the  saying  is,)  I  take  heart  and  believe,  that  as 
the  hand  of  Heaven  set  it  a-going,  nothing  but 
the  same  hand  will  stop  it ;  concluding  within 
myself,  that  when  the  commandment  was  given 
to  increase  and  multiply,  there  was  something 
given  with  it  that  makes  up  to  those  who  are  at 
the  pains  to  obey  it. 

You  need  not  doubt  it,  said  old  Weevil ;  and 
immediately  Williams,  who  pretty  well  guessed 


how  Susan  thought  upon  the  subject,  started 
some  other  topic,  and  changed  the  discourse. 


CHAP.  X. 

Four  Parties  fairly  matched  at  around  Game  of 
Hypocrisy. 

At  the  castle,  in  the  meantime,  all  parties 
were  busily  employed  in  plots  upon  each  other. 
The  Reverend  Mr  Claypole  made  his  best  use 
of  the  intelligence  he  had  picked  up  from  Wil- 
liams for  alarming  the  Lord  Crowbery,  and 
grounding  upon  his  fears  his  favourite  proposal 
of  a  temporary  retirement  and  a  speedy  mar- 
riage. His  lordship  gave  him  the  hearing  with 
all  due  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  but  with  no 
inclination  to  follow  it  in  any  other  point  but 
what  suited  his  own  purpose ;  as  to  quitting 
Crowbery,  they  were  both  of  a  mind,  but  so-  far 
from  turning  it  to  Claypole's  views  of  hastening 
the  marriage,  his  intention  was  to  employ  it  as 
the  means  of  totally  avoiding  it.  Miss  Fanny 
entertained  her  fancy  in  devising  projects  for 
post-matrimonial  amusements  ;  and  in  these  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  his  lordship's  honour 
and  repose  were  the  ruling  objects  of  her  medi- 
tation. Privileges  of  rank,  extension  of  autho- 
rity, and  indulgence  of  propensities  attached  to 
her  constitution,  had  certainly  some  share  of  her 
attention,  and,  had  her  system  taken  place,  the 
wrongs  her  predecessor  suffered  might  have  been 
amply  avenged. 

Captain  Crowbery,  whom  my  lord  had  sum- 
moned to  his  assistance,  obeyed  the  call,  and, 
having  heard  the  case,  acted  as  gentlemen  in  his 
predicament  mostly  act,  and  recommended  those 
very  measures  which  he  found  his  principal  pre- 
disposed to  pursue.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
upon,  with  joint  consent,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  his  lordship  to  take  a  tour  upon  the 
continent,  whilst  the  captain  kept  guard  upon 
the  castle,  with  full  powers,  at  discretion,  to  get 
rid  of  Miss  Fanny  and  her  uncle  upon  the  best 
terms  he  could  make.  And  here  let  it  be  re- 
marked, for  the  edification  of  my  female  read- 
ers, that  those  very  steps  which  Miss  Fanny 
took  to  secure  her  conquest,  were  urged  against 
her  as  the  first  and  strongest  impediments  to 
the  completion  of  it. 

This  commission,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
was  not  in  all  respects  the  most  pleasant  to  the 
undertaker  of  it,  but  it  was  attended  with  no 
small  bribe  to  his  diligence,  inasmuch,  as  in  the 
event  of  his  lordship's  death  without  heirs,  the 
captain  was  next  in  succession  to  his  title  and 
estate  ;  and  it  was  something  more  than  proba- 
ble, on  the  supposition  of  Miss  Fanny's  marriage 
taking  place,  that  my  lord  would  not  long  be 
childless.  The  captain  was  a  man  of  spirit  and 
address,  not  naturally  disposed  to  put  his  hand 
to  every  mean  unworthy  job,  but  too  good  a  po- 
litician to  oppose  his  cousin's  will,  and  not  so 
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much  his  own  enemy  as  to  have  an  unconquer- 
able repugnance  against  serving  him  in  a  case 
like  the  present. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  coming  at  this 
crisis  was  the  most  welcome  of  all  events  to  the 
uncle  and  niece,  and  it  certainly  required  some 
management  to  mask  the  plot  he  had  concerted 
against  them.  To  Mr  Claypole  he  talked  freely 
on  the  reasons  of  his  invitation,  ascribing  them 
to  the  alarm  that  Delapoer's  arrival  had  given 
to  his  noble  cousin,  hinting,  in  no  very  distant 
terms,  at  his  want  of  spirit,  and  acknowledging, 
in  conformity  to  his  ideas,  that  the  best  thing 
his  lordship  could  do,  would  be  to  step  aside  for 
a  time,  and  leave  the  matter,  whatever  it  might 
be,  to  be  made  up  in  his  absence  by  deputation, 
which,  he  observed,  was  indeed  an  unpleasant 
office,  though  he  was  ready  to  undertake  it  for 
the  good  of  all  parties,  and  the  rescue  of  his 
kinsman's  reputation. 

This  passed  tolerably  well  upon  Claypole, 
who  knew  enough  of  Lord  Crowbery's  want  of 
spirit,  to  think  it  perfectly  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  have  the  Captain  about  him,  and 
as  this  gentleman  agreed  with  his  wishes  in  ad- 
vising the  same  measures  for  a  change  of  place, 
he  saw  no  immediate  danger  of  his  schemes  be- 
ing traversed,  and  therefore  continued  to  flatter 
himself  that  the  promised  marriage  was  in  a  fair 
train  to  take  place. 

Captain  Crowbery  had  a  part  also  to  act 
with  Miss  Fanny,  and  upon  this  he  entered 
with  considerable  advantages  ;  for  besides  that 
her  character  was  too  open  to  be  mistaken,  and 
her  foibles  well  known  to  him,  he  had  the  re- 
quisites of  an  agreeable  manner,  a  good  person, 
great  powers  of  flattery,  and  a  facility  of  assu- 
ming any  species  of  disguise  that  might  suit 
his  purposes.  With  her  he  put  on  the  gay  and 
careless  air  of  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
considered  her  as  the  lady  elect  of  the  head  of 
his  house,  and  paid  court  to  her  accordingly. 
This  so  effectually  flattered  her  vanity,  that  she 
seemed  never  weary  of  encouraging  his  humili- 
ty with  the  smile  of  protection,  nor  was  he  de- 
ficient in  humouring  her  with  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  those  graces  so  condescendingly 
bestowed.    He  had  enough  of  that  faculty  of 
small  talk  to  be  sufficiently  eloquent  upon  in- 
significant topics ;  he  could  point  a  compli- 
ment, or  envelope  a  double  meaning  with  all 
the  readiness  of  a  practitioner  in  that  commo- 
dious art,  and,  indeed,  he  was  not  behindhand 
with  any  man  of  modern  honour  in  the  true 
principles  of  the  sect ;  for  he  had  courage  to 
justify  seduction ,  and  gallantry  to  despise  friend- 
ship, whenever  the  charms  of  a  wife,  of  a  daugh- 
ter, or  (which  is  more  than  either)  of  a  mistress, 
came  in  contact  with  his  passions,  and  with  op- 
portunity to  profit  by  :  with  these  accomplish- 
ments we  need  not  wonder  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  efforts  to  lull  the  suspicion  of  a  lady  not  over 
incredulous ;  and  had  his  ambition  prompted 
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him  to  higher  objects  than  a  little  inglorious 
deceit,  we  may  presume  he  would  have  been  no 
less  fortunate,  for  Miss  Fanny  seemed  in  a  very 
likely  train  to  overlook  both  his  situation  and 
her  own. 

His  lordship's  preparations,  in  the  meantime, 
were  put  forward  with  unremitted  diligence. 
As  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  provide  himself 
for  his  tour,  and  settle  his  remittances  with  his 
banker  before  he  set  forward,  a  journey  to  town 
became  indispensable,  and  for  this  he  had  only 
to  pretend  the  customary  occasions  of  consult- 
ing his  conveyancer  upon  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, and  providing  a  licence,  together  with  all 
other  necessary  appendages  to  a  noble  bride. 
These  were  pleasant  tidings  to  the  parties  inte- 
rested, and  his  lordship's  preparations  were  cor- 
dially seconded  by  the  reverend  uncle  of  the 
young  lady,  whose  interest  was  so  much  con- 
cerned in  quickening  his  departure,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  forgot  the  obvious  compliment 
of  lamenting  it.  There  was  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  that  made  it  in  a  manner  una- 
voidable for  his  lordship  to  invite  Mr  Claypole 
to  bear  him  company  on  this  jaunt ;  it  had  its 
pro  and  con  in  point  of  convenience,  but  as  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  give  that  re- 
verend gentleman  the  slip  in  such  a  town  as 
London,  the  offer  was  made  of  a  place  in  the 
chaise  with  all  seeming  sincerity,  and  accepted 
with  no  other  hesitation,  but  as  to  the  point  of 
decorum  towards  his  niece,  who  in  that  case 
would  be  left  to  keep  house  with  Captain  Crow- 
bery alone ;  but  as  this  scruple  was  with  him- 
self singly,  and  not  admitted  by  my  lord  him- 
self, or  the  lady  elect,  who,  indeed,  treated  all 
such  out-of-date  ideas  with  the  contempt  they 
merited,  it  was  withdrawn  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  advanced,  and  the  engagement  was  made. 

I  think,  said  my  lord  to  the  Captain,  on  the 
eve  before  his  departure,  this  business  will  be 
better  managed  between  you  and  my  madam  in 
the  absence  of  the  parson,  than  if  he  was  to 
stay  where  he  is,  and  make  third-fellow  in  the 
fray ;  two  to  one  is  odds  in  argument,  and 
Claypole  is  a  plaguy  proser,  as  I  shall  find  to 
my  cost ;  but  I'll  keep  the  wheels  going  till  I 
have  him  safe  in  London,  and  then  I'll  soon  be- 
queath him  to  his  meditations ;  a  fellow  that 
has  treated  his  own  patron  with  such  ingrati- 
tude, deserves  no  mercy.  As  to  Miss  Fanny,  I 
don't  expect  you  will  find  much  difficulty  in 
qualifying  her  anger  ;  for  as  love  is  out  of  the 
question,  which  of  all  passions  is  the  most  tur- 
bulent, you  will  have  only  to  contend  with  a 
little  dogged  disappointment,  and  when  she  has 
spent  her  fire  in  abusing  me,  in  which  I  give 
you  free  leave  to  join  her,  I  predict  that  you 
will  find  her  as  reasonable  and  as  flexible  as 
you  can  wish  ;  only  let  me  escape  from  her  ta- 
lons, and  I  have  little  care  what  becomes  of  her 
afterwards. 

That's  a  happy  indifference,  cried  the  Cap* 
3  B 
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tain,  smiling,  and  I  can  only  promise  you  I  will 
do  my  best  to  pacify  her  by  every  means  but 
marrying  her  in  your  stead,  which  I  suspect 
would  not  altogether  suit  her  purpose,  and  mine 
not  at  all. 

Ladies  of  her  sort,  resumed  the  peer,  are  not 
entitled  to  much  delicacy,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
merit  little  pity  ;  so  that  you  have  full  powers 
from  me  to  use  your  own  discretion,  which,  if 
it  deserves  the  name,  will  never  suffer  you  to 
fall  into  that  snare  she  had  spread  for  me.  She 
has  ten  thousand  charms  as  a  mistress,  but  not 
one  recommendation  as  a  wife :  the  devil  of  a 
temper,  and  an  unbounded  propensity  to  play 
the  devil  with  it ;  for  whatever  she  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  I  am  in  my  own  mind  perfectly 
persuaded  that  she  dealt  a  foul  blow  to  your  an- 
tagonist Henry  in  the  vengeance  of  her  disap- 
pointment, and  then  pretended  he  had  hurt 
himself  with  a  knife  by  accident;  therefore, 
have  a  care  of  your  ribs,  George,  for  if  you 
should  fall  into  the  same  fault  as  he  did,  it  is  a 
chance  but  you  meet  the  same  fate. 

'Tis  not  just  the  death  I  should  choose,  said 
the  Captain,  nor  am  I  the  man  in  the  world  to 
stand  out,  like  that  young  Joseph,  against  ladies 
who  make  love  with  weapons  in  their  hands ;  I 
would  rather,  of  the  two,  meet  the  favour  than 
the  punishment. 

Be  prepared  then,  replied  the  peer,  for  if  I 
have  any  guess,  you  are  not  unlikely  to  encoun- 
ter the  alternative :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  clear 
in  conscience,  and  shall  die  in  the  persuasion 
that  I  am  neither  the  first,  nor  shall  be  the  last, 
in  her  good  graces. 

Here  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  announced  the 
fair  subject  of  their  discourse  in  person.  His 
lordship  in  a  moment  dressed  his  face  in  its 
best  trim,  to  welcome  her  with  looks  of  love, 
and  with  all  due  regard  to  truth,  declared  that 
it  was  of  her  and  her  alone  they  were  conver- 
sing, and  that  he  flattered  himself  the  tender 
instructions  he  had  been  giving  to  his  cousin 
would  be  punctually  observed.— He  will  tell 
you,  fairest  of  creatures,  said  he,  fondly  taking 
her  hand  in  his,  for  he  knows  what  place  you 
hold  in  my  affections:  it  is  on  your  account 
only  I  submit  to  be  a  stranger  to  my  own  home 
for  a  time,  but  they  will  be  heavy  hours  of  ab- 
sence from  my  charmer;  and  oh!  when  we 
meet  again  Here  his  lordship  thought  pro- 
per to  be  much  affected,  and  his  voice  falter- 
ed, whilst  the  gentle  Fanny  acted  all  the  cere- 
monials of  a  tender  blush,  which  wanted  no- 
thing but  change  of  colour  to  make  it  real,  and 
artifice  was  thus  repaid  with  artifice:  mean- 
while, a  wandering  glance  stole  its  way  by  a 
sideway  passage  towards  the  Captain,  who  with 
infinite  gravity  of  countenance  respectfully  li- 
berated her  hand,  that  was  then  held  captive 
by  my  lord's,  murmuring  in  soft  accents  whilst 
he  secretly  pressed  it  in  his  own,— Come,  come, 
my  lovely  cousin,  you  must  let  me  part  these 


hands,  so  soon  to  be  united  for  ever ;  scenes 
like  this  will  only  agonize  you  both. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Breakfast  Table- Talk. 

The  next  morning  our  travellers  started  with 
the  sun,  whilst  sleep  held  the  bright  eyes  of 
Fanny  Claypole  in  his  downy  fetters,  and  spared 
her  the  painful  task  of  squeezing  out  a  parting 
tear.  At  the  hour  of  breakfast,  she  issued  forth 
from  her  chamber,  armed  for  conquest.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  this  young  votary 
of  the  graces  was  in  the  art  of  undress  eminent- 
ly successful ;  on  this  occasion  she  had  by  no 
means  forgot  to  employ  that  art  in  such  a  style 
of  studied  negligence,  as  contrived  to  display 
her  person  in  its  most  attractive  points,  by  a 
seeming  carelessness  in  those  articles  on  which 
most  care  was  in  fact  bestowed;  and  this  we 
take  to  be  the  very  first  excellence,  the  grand 
desideratum,  of  the  modern  toilet. 

A  pensive  look,  that  had  an  air  of  sorrow  for 
the  absence  of  her  lord,  was  necessarily  assu- 
med, and  the  Captain  could  do  no  less  than 
counterfeit  a  sympathizing  face  of  pity  on  the 
meeting :  now  we  have  the  experience  of  hu- 
man nature  to  inform  us,  that  when  an  agree- 
able young  gentleman  takes  upon  him  to  play 
the  comforter  to  a  tempting  young  woman  in 
affliction,  it  is  so  much  like  making  love  to  her, 
that  he  seldom  fails  to  run  one  office  into  the 
other.    The  observation  was  not  discredited  by 
the  case  in  point,  for  whilst  Miss  Fanny  acted 
her  part  to  admiration,  the  Captain  sustained 
his  share  in  the  farce  of  hypocrisy  with  no  less 
spirit  and  address;  her  sorrow  was  just  enough 
to  find  occupation  for  his  attentions,  and  not  so 
much  as  to  discourage  him  from  persisting  in 
them  from  a  despair  of  their  effects ;  in  short, 
she  was  cheered,  and  he  was  flattered  by  the 
discovery  that  his  consolation  was  not  lost.  In 
their  conversation,  which  he  took  care  to  regu- 
late according  to  the  point  he  had  in  view,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  glance  at  the  character  of  his 
noble  relation,  in  such  particulars  as  might 
serve  to  pave  the  way  for  his  purpose :  he  stood 
in  admiration  at  his  good  fortune,  in  gaining  the 
affections  of  a  lady  so  beautiful,  so  young,  and 
so  worthy  of  a  more  accomplished  lover:  he 
was  sorry  to  confess,  but  truth  could  not  be  dis- 
guised, that  his  cousin  did  not  make  the  best 
husband  in  the  world  to  his  former  lady ;  in 
fact,  his  temper  was  not  so  good  as  he  could 
wish,  his  heart  was  narrow,  and  his  disposition 
unsocial  and  morose  :  a  soul  like  hers,  he  said, 
would  find  itself  curbed  and  confined  by  rules 
so  rigid  as  he  laid  down.  What  were  rank  and 
title  if  they  did  not  bring  happiness  with  them  ? 
and  who  was  there  in  the  kingdom  she  might 
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not  aspire  to  ?  In  short,  if  this  was  a  matter  of 
choice,  he  hegged  pardon  for  what  he  had  been 
saying  •  if  it  was  a  match  of  prudence,  he  wish- 
ed it  might  not  deceive  her  expectations  in  the 
issue  of  it. 

These  insinuations,  well-timed  and  artfully 
introduced,  had  their  desired  effect ;  they  saved 
Miss  Fanny  all  the  pains  which  hypocrisy  would 
have  cost  her,  inasmuch  as  they  threw  Captain 
Crowbery  entirely  on  her  mercy,  and  put  his 
fate  in  her  hands.  Had  he  been  guarded  in  his 
discourse,  she  would  certainly  have  been  inex- 
cusably imprudent  to  have  trusted  him  with  her 
real  sentiments ;  but  when  he  had  so  far  com- 
mitted himself  on  the  subject,  she  saw  no  dan- 
ger in  meeting  him  with  the  like  candour,  and 
vindicating  her  taste  at  the  expense  of  her  sin- 
cerity, for  she  was  ashamed  to  be  supposed  guil- 
ty of  a  real  liking  for  so  contemptible  a  person 
as  Lord  Crowbery.  Not  discerning  what  mo- 
tive he  could  have  for  reposing  so  much  confi- 
dence in  her,  but  that  of  good  opinion  and  zeal 
for  her  happiness,  she  felt  greatly  flattered  by 
the  turn  of  his  discourse,  and  knowing  how  ab- 
solutely dependent  he  was  upon  his  cousin,  and 
that  he  had  been  uttering  words,  which,  if  re- 
peated against  him,  would  never  be  forgiven, 
she  said,  in  a  style  of  mock  reproof— What  a 
giddy  thoughtless  soul  you  are  to  talk  this  lan- 
guage to  me,  and  put  it  in  my  power  to  ruin 
you  with  my  lord ! 

If  ever  I  deserve  to  be  so  punished  by  you, 
he  replied,  I  should  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  being  betrayed ;  but  if,  without  my  deser- 
ving, you  should  think  fit  to  do  it,  the  necessity 
I  should  be  under  of  ceasing  to  esteem  you, 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  I  could  suffer 
by  the  event. 

That  is  very  gallant,  on  my  word ;  but  why 
do  you  suppose  I  am  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  that  can  keep  a  secret  ?  and  what  do  you 
think  you  discover  in  me,  to  trust  me  with  your 
whole  fortune  ?  . 

Shall  I  answer  that  question  fully  and  sin- 
cerely ? 

No,  she  replied,  for  that,  perhaps,  would  not 
be  to  answer  it  favourably ;  and  women,  you 
know,  are  naturally  fond  of  flattery.  Don't  you 
see  what  mischief  I  could  make,  if  I  was  wick- 
edly inclined  to  it  ? 

Whatever  your  inclinations  are,  said  the  Cap- 
tain, looking  tenderly  upon  her,  I  would  have 
you  gratify  them,  though  my  insignificant  self 
was  made  the  sacrifice ;  for,  after  all,  what  am 
I  but  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  what  is  my  for- 
tune but  the  sword  by  my  side  ?  There  is  my 
subsistence,  and  that  my  lord  cannot  take  from 
me,  or,  if  he  could,  he  dare  not  use  it. 

Fie  upon  you,  smiling,  she  replied  ;  you  can't 
suppose  but  he  would  use  his  sword  in  a  good 
cause  ? 

He  would  hardly  be  persuaded,  rejoined  the 
Captain,  to  think  any  cause  was  good  enough 


for  that,  I  believe.  He  will  never  let  it  see  the 
light  in  anger,  with  his  good-will,  else  that 
young  Henry  would  have  brought  it  out  of  its 
hiding-place",  for  he  spelt  hard  to  get  a  sight  of 
it. 

That's  a  brave  lad,  after  all,  said  Fanny. 

I  have  a  right  to  say  so,  quoth  the  man  of 
war ;  and  now  this  Delapoer,  this  man  of  mys- 
tery, hangs  over  us  like  a  cloud  :  what  you  may 
think  of  this  journey  to  town,  my  sweet  lady,  I 
won't  pretend  to  say,  but,  for  my  part,  I  must 
think,  if  all  his  lordship's  fears  were  out  of  the 
question,  there  would  not  be  much  left  for  his 
love  to  boast  of. 

Oh  !  you  mortifying  creature,  she  exclaimed, 
if  I  could  believe  this,  he  deserves  

What  ?  demanded  the  Captain,  interposing  ; 
what  does  he  deserve  ?  Not  the  handsomest  wo- 
man in  the  creation,  I  will  boldly  say ;  not  the 
transport  of  being  wrapped  in  those  arms,  which 
were  never  meant  by  nature  to  embrace  a  cow- 
ard. 

Well,  well,  she  rejoined ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
the  best  use  I  could  put  them  to. 

What  a  pity  then,  he  observed,  it  should  be 
the  only  one. 

The  only  one,  she  repeated,  breaking  into  a 
loud  laugh ;  surely  you  draw  your  inferences 
very  nimbly,  my  good  friend,  but  am  I  bound 
to  make  them  good  ?  Do  you  think  that  every 
marriage  presupposes  liking  ?  Can  you  find  no 
other  motives  for  a  connexion  between  a  simple 
miss  like  me,  and  a  titled  personage  like  your 
cousin,  but  a  preference  that  would  disgrace  my 
judgment,  and  a  passion  that  has  no  interest  in 
my  heart  ? 

None,  so  heaven  help  me,  cried  the  Captain  ; 
in  your  case  I  can  find  no  plea  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  escape,  if  you  was  never  more 
to  see  his  face. 

Oh,  you  cruel  monster  !  she  exclaimed,  ral- 
lying him,  would  you  break  my  heart  with  the 
very  mention  of  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  a  married 
lady  is  without  resources  ?  is  she  therefore  lost 
to  all  the  world,  or  all  the  world  to  her  ?  Are 
there  no  happy  wives  but  what  are  in  love  with 
their  husbands  ?  Nay,  let  me  put  the  question 
closer,  are  there  no  wives  in  love  with  any  but 
their  husbands  ?  Come,  come,  I'll  talk  with  you 
no  longer.— So  saying,  she  rolled  up  a  pellet  of 
the  bread  on  the  breakfast-table,  and  threw  it 
at  him  in  that  pretty  playful  manner,  as  we 
have  often  seen  it  done  by  many  a  fair  hand* 
with  exquisite  address  and  good  aim. 

If  a  man  knows  anything  of  modern  breed- 
ing, he  knows  how  to  answer  all  attacks  like 
this :  the  Captain  made  too  much  of  it,  for  he 
swore  it  had  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  there 
was  a  little  too  much  of  knight-errantry  in  this, 
and  he  did  better  when  he  drew  a  rose  from  his 
button-hole,  and  gallantly  tossed  it  into  her  lap, 
declaring,  that  no  soldier  ought  to  take  a  blow 
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without  returning  it :  he  had  done  better  still, 
if  he  had  said  nothing,  for,  at  best,  this  is  but 
the  trick  and  pantomime  of  coquetry  and  wan- 
tonness. This  is  the  time  when  wit  is  not 
wanted,  and  action  takes  the  whole  scene  upon 
itself. 

Miss  Fanny,  with  the  sweetest  grace  in  na- 
ture, took  the  rose,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom, 
adjusting  it  with  all  that  pretty  difficulty  of 
choice,  that  riveted  the  beholder's  eyes  upon 
the  charming  operation. — Blest  flower,  the  Cap- 
tain cried,  to  what  a  paradise  have  I  promoted 
thee  ?  Then  smiting  his  hands  together,  sprung 
from  his  chair,  and  turned  to  the  window,  as  if 
to  divert  some  emotion  too  violent  for  his  con- 
trol. 

Come,  cried  the  lady,  rising  also  from  her 
seat,  we  have  talked  nonsense  long  enough ;  let 
us  take  a  grave  walk  in  the  garden,  and  drive 
nonsense  out  of  our  brains. 

Her  cloak  was  in  the  room,  the  Captain  flew 
to  reach  it  to  her,  and  in  assisting  to  put  it  on, 
made  so  many  awkward  blunders,  and  was  treat- 
ed with  so  many  pretty  reprimands,  that  few 


cloaks,  perhaps,  have  given  room  to  more  rail- 
lery, or  been  less  applied  to  the  purposes  which 
cloaks  in  general  are  understood  to  be  made 
for. 

To  the  garden  they  went,  and  here  we  will 
leave  them  to  ramble  amidst  shady  bowers  and 
love-inspiring  grots,  not  the  most  innocent  pair 
that  ever  took  their  solitary  walk  in  garden  or 
in  grove,  yet  fairly  matched  in  nature  as  in  art, 
and  fitted  for  each  other.  Whither  they  went, 
and  what  they  did,  we  are  not  careful  to  re- 
count ;  for,  though  the  justice  of  the  historian 
should  be  equal  towards  all  characters  he  is  con- 
cerned with,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  dwell 
with  more  delight,  and  expatiate  with  greater 
felicity,  upon  the  amiable  than  upon  the  unami- 
able  ;  as  far  as  these  prejudices  may  be  deemed 
excusable,  so  far  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in 
them,  and  therefore  I  shall  now  drop  the  cur- 
tain upon  this  scene,  as  I  have  upon  others  of 
the  like  description,  and  close  the  eleventh  Book 
of  this  important  history,  now  hastening  to  its 
conclusion. 


BOOK  THE  TWELFTH. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Author's  last  Address  to  his  Readers. 

We  are  now  drawing  nigh  to  the  conclusion 
of  our  history,  and  if  my  kind  reader  has  found 
amusement  in  his  task,  I  shall  not  regret  the 
toil  and  labour  of  mine.  Great  must  be  that 
author's  mortification,  who  miscarries  in  a  tri- 
vial undertaking ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  small 
matters  should  never  be  attempted  without  strong 
presumption  of  success.  Something  there  must 
be  in  every  man's  view,  who  commits  himself 
to  the  press  ;  and  as  all  speculations  upon  pro- 
fit are  now  becoming  more  and  more  precarious, 
there  seems  little  left  to  animate  the  adventurer, 
but  a  disinterested  passion  for  fame ;  I  think  it 
is,  therefore,  to  the  credit  of  the  corps,  that  we 
still  continue  to  volunteer  it  with  such  spirit, 
that  no  abatement  is  yet  discernible  either  in 
our  numbers  or  exertions.  When  I  search  my 
own  heart  for  the  motives  that  have  operated 
with  such  activity  upon  me,  for  resorting  to  my 
pen,  I  find  myself  impelled  by  a  principle  I  am 


not  ashamed  of,  since  it  has  been  uniformly 
that  of  doing  everything  in  my  power,  for  keep- 
ing alive  a  general  spirit  of  good  humour,  and 
endearing  man  to  man,  by  bringing  characters 
under  review,  which  prejudice  has  kept  at  dis- 
tance from  the  mass  of  society ;  I  have  never 
failed  to  lend  my  feeble  hand  to  theirs,  who  are 
benevolently  employed  in  recommending  love 
and  harmony  to  mankind  :  I  love  my  contem- 
poraries, and  detest  that  language  so  much  in 
use,  which  tends  to  sink  the  present  age  on  a 
comparison  with  ages  past ;  and  as  I  hold  this 
to  be  an  illiberal  and  ungenerous  propensity,  I 
thank  God  I  have  reached  that  time  of  life  when 
it  is  chiefly  prevalent,  and  yet  perceive  myself 
more  than  ever  abhorrent  from  the  practice  of 
it. 

I  must  now  send  my  hero  into  the  world  to 
shift  for  himself ;  I  have  done  what  I  could  for 
him  whilst  he  was  under  my  care,  and  have  be- 
queathed him  nature  for  his  guide  at  parting. 
The  trials  and  temptations  I  have  exposed  him 
to,  are  such  as  might  befall  any  person  in  his 
situation,  and  not  greater  than  every  man  of 
steady  principles,  without  any  romantic  strain 
of  virtue  or  courage,  may  resolutely  meet.  I 
have  not  set  his  character  upon  stilts,  for  senti- 
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mental  enthusiasts  to  gaze  at,  but  kept  him  on 
the  plain  ground  with  nature's  common  stock, 
studying  to  endow  him  with  the  patient  virtues 
rather  than  the  proud. 

To  my  heroine,  I  have  given  as  many  charms 
as  the  reader's  imagination  shall  be  disposed  to 
afford  her,  without  being  indebted  to  descrip- 
tions, which  I  reject  upon  conscience,  having 
so  often  read  them  in  other  novelists  with  sa- 
tiety and  disgust ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  my  Isa- 
bella will  appear  not  the  less  attractive  for  the 
very  few  and  slight  demands  I  have  made  upon 
her  health  and  constitution,  not  having  been 
able  to  discover,  amongst  all  the  numerous  ex- 
amples of  sickly  and  tormented  heroines,  any 
peculiar  delicacy  in  their  diseases,  or  much 
amusement  in  their  casualties  ;  in  one  instance 
only  I  have  fallen  in  with  the  fashion. 

I  have  kept  my  narrative  free  from  the  per- 
plexities of  episode  and  digression,  and  given 
the  scene  to  my  characters  without  any  intru- 
sion of  my  own  person,  which  I  hold  to  be  an 
unpardonable  impertinence.  Of  poetry  I  have 
made  no  use,  and  of  quotation,  so  very  sparing- 
ly, as  scarce  to  be  perceptible.  The  incidents, 
I  trust,  are  in  no  case  improbable ;  and,  as  to 
that  combination  of  circumstances,  which  ap- 
pears to  criminate  my  hero  in  the  second  book, 
I  have,  since  the  writing  of  it,  been  told  of  a 
case  upon  record,  which  so  nearly  resembles  it, 
as  to  give  my  narrative  the  air  of  being  founded 
upon  fact  in  that  particular,  which,  in  reality, 
it  was  not.  In  point  of  style,  I  flatter  myself 
the  critic  will  not  find  much  to  reprehend ;  but 
in  that  and  every  other  particular,  I  am  fairly 
before  him  ;  let  him  strike  with  justice,  and  I 
will  not  murmur  at  the  stroke. 

And  now,  if  this  page  shall  meet  the  eyes  of 
a  certain  lady,  not  less  distinguished  for  her 
many  amiable  qualities,  than  for  her  exalted 
rank,  she  will  perceive  that  I  have  fulfilled  her 
instructions,  and  composed  a  novel,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  in  the  form  she  recommended  and 
prescribed.  Uncertain  of  its  fate,  I  forbear  to 
make  known  whose  commands  I  have  been  ho- 
noured with,  content  if  she  alone  is  satisfied 
with  my  obedience,  and  not  entirely  disappoint- 
ed with  the  execution  of  a  work,  which,  but  for 
her,  I  never  should  have  undertaken. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  History  goes  back  to  the  Hero. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Delapoer,  and 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had  departed, 
caused  great  uneasiness  to  Henry,  and  damped 
those  joys  he  would  else  have  reaped  in  the  un* 
restrained  society  of  his  beloved  Isabella,  to 
whom  every  hour  of  his  time  was  devoted.  Her 
health  was  now  zo  nearly  re-established,  that  Sir 


Roger  had  named  a  day  for  his  return  to  Man- 
stock,  and  that  was  now  so  near  at  hand,  that 
Henry  was  alarmed  lest  the  time  should  not  al- 
low for  his  father's  coming  back,  and  till  that 
event  took  place,  or  some  intelligence  was  ob- 
tained, duty  fixed  him  to  the  spot  he  was  in. 
He  knew  too  well  the  resentful  feelings  of  his 
father,  and  the  strong  expressions  he  had  re- 
peatedly thrown  out  against  Lord  Crowbery,  to 
be  at  any  loss  to  find  a  motive  for  the  sudden- 
ness and  secrecy  of  his  departure,  and  those 
conjectures  were  as  painful  as  they  were  plau- 
sible •  not  that  he  apprehended  any  danger  to 
his  father's  person  from  a  supposed  discussion 
with  that  unworthy  lord,  for  he  had  all  possible 
contempt  for  his  want  of  spirit ;  but  it  was  the 
impropriety  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  undertaker,  which  struck  him  so 
forcibly,  and  presented  so  many  unpleasant 
thoughts  upon  reflection,  that  he  debated  very 
seriously  within  himself  whether  he  should  not 
set  out  upon  a  venture,  in  the  hopes  of  overta- 
king his  father,  and  dissuading  him  from  the 
interview.  The  practicability  of  this,  however, 
was  made  more  than  doubtful  by  the  time  that 
had  elapsed,  before  he  had  intelligence  of  Mr 
Delapoer's  departure,  so  that  when  he  came  to 
confer  with  Sir  Roger  upon  the  idea  which  had 
started  in  his  mind,  that  worthy  gentleman  had 
so  many  good  reasons  to  oppose  against  it,  and 
his  own  maturer  thoughts,  prompted  withal  by 
an  unseen  advocate,  suggested  so  many  more, 
that  he  resolved  upon  waiting  the  issue  of  his 
father's  promised  return ;  till  after  some  days 
anxious  expectation,  a  letter  from  Williams  to 
Zachary,  written  after  Delapoer's  arrival  at 
Crowbery,  put  an  end  to  all  suspense  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  absentee,  but  gave  at  the  same 
time  so  alarming  an  account  of  the  illness  he 
had  been  seized  with,  that  Henry,  apprehend- 
ing him  to  be  in  the  utmost  degree  of  danger, 
no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do. 

He  had  provided  himself  with  two  excellent 
riding  horses,  and  Tom  Weevil  received  orders 
for  making  ready  without  delay.  The  distance 
was  little  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  it  was  his 
purpose,  for  expedition- sake,  to  ride  part  of  the 
way,  but  there  still  remained  the  painful  task 
of  reconciling  Isabella  to  the  necessity  of  an  un- 
expected parting.  This  was  a  distressful  mo- 
ment, for  though  a  heart  like  hers  could  not 
scruple  to  admit  the  urgency  of  the  call,  yet 
love  and  tender  apprehension  could  not  be  mad 
to  accord,  without  anguish,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment. Neither  was  Sir  Roger  himself  a  disin- 
terested party  in  the  discussion  of  this  unwel- 
come business ;  for  when  he  saw  the  struggle 
it  occasioned  to  the  fond,  yet  candid,  heart  of 
Isabella,  he  offered  to  set  out  the  next  morning 
with  his  whole  family,  if  Henry  would  bear 
them  company  ;  but  as  Sir  Roger's  equipage 
was  in  the"  style  of  ancient  times,  and  bore  not 
the  least  similitude  to  a  mail-coach,  a  distance 
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of  sixty  miles  was  to  him  a  journey  of  two  days, 
whilst  our  hero's  impatience  did  not  mean  to 
appropriate  more  than  six  hours  to  the  road ;  a 
compromise  was  therefore  struck  upon  by  Hen- 
ry, who  engaged  to  come  back  and  give  them 
the  meeting  at  the  inn  where  they  rested  for  the 
night,  unless  he  found  his  father's  situation 
such  as  to  prevent  it.  This  was  eagerly  embra- 
ced by  Isabella,  who,  at  parting  from  him,  with 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  a  look  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  said  to  him,— Go,  then,  and  may  suc- 
cess attend  you !  Remember  only  you  have  that 
in  charge,  which  is  infinitely  dearer  to  me  than 
the  life  you  have  preserved. 

His  horses  were  at  the  door,  duty  pressed, 
time  was  on  the  wing ;  he  snatched  a  hasty  adieu, 
and,  light  as  Perseus,  or  the  equestrian  son  of 
Leda,  sprung  into  the  saddle,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant — He  is  gone,  cried  Zachary, 
who,  with  Sir  Roger  and  Isabella,  had  attended 
him  to  the  door,  he  is  off  like  a  shot ;  'tis  a  rare 
thing  to  be  young  and  nimble !  but  after  all, 
I'm  afraid  his  labour  will  be  lost,  and  he  will 
come  too  late,  for  I  augur  ill  from  Williams's 
account  of  Mr  Delapoer's  case. 

Heaven  forbid,  cried  Isabella,  that  any  such 
unhappiness  as  you  predict  should  befall  him  ! 

Come,  come,  said  Sir  Roger,  we  will  not  an- 
ticipate misfortunes  ; — then  taking  Isabella's 
arm  under  his,  walked  forth  to  give  his  orders 
to  his  servants  without  doors  for  the  next  day's 
journey. 

I  perceive,  my  dear  child,  said  he,  as  they 
passed  along,  though  your  life  has  been  saved 
by  your  friend  who  has  just  left  us,  your  heart 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to 
consider  what  you  have  substituted  in  its  place, 
that  so  we  may  compute  and  strike  the  balance 
between  profit  and  loss.  If  I  did  not  think  as 
highly  of  Henry's  virtues,  and  predict  as  fa- 
vourably of  his  temper,  as  an  old  man  like  me 
ought  in  reason  to  do  of  a  young  one  like  him, 
I  should  contemplate  my  lovely  Isabella's  situa- 
tion with  alarm  and  terror  ;  for  though  I  should 
not  despair  but  my  authority  might  prevent  im- 
prudence, I  fear  it  would  not  serve  to  extinguish 
love  :  it  demands,  therefore,  all  the  preposses- 
sion that  I  entertain  for  Henry's  character  to 
bring  me  to  acquiesce,  as  you  may  now  perceive 
I  do,  in  your  decided  attachment  to  him.  I 
own  to  you,  my  Isabella,  I  once  thought  no  cir- 
cumstances could  have  induced  me  to  favour  a 
connexion  with  him,  or  any  person  under  his 
predicament;  but  it  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
decreed,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  I 
should  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  facts  to  be 
the  convert  of  his  virtues,  and  renounce  my  op- 
position to  him.  How  strongly  have  events  con- 
spired to  mark  this  out,  since  fortune  first  made 
him  known  to  us  by  throwing  him  in  the  last 
extremity  of  distress  upon  the  unexpected  pro- 
tection of  a  mysterious  mother !  What  an  escape 
had  he  from  the  murderous  designs  of  Blach- 


ford,  and  the  desperate  rage  of  that  infuriated 
wanton !  What  perils  did  he  incur  in  the  board- 
ing of  the  Frenchman  !  and  what  but  the  hand 
of  Heaven  itself  could  so  critically  conduct  him 
to  your  rescue  in  the  last  awful  instant,  that 
stood  betwixt  you  and  a  disaster  too  terrible  to 
think  upon  !  How  singular  was  the  chance  by 
which  I  discovered  that  posthumous  and  impor- 
tant writing  of  Sir  Andrew  Adamant,  addressed 
to  me  in  his  behalf,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
lain  concealed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing 
it  to  light  in  the  happiest  moment  for  his  interest 
and  advantage  !  The  very  case  of  that  wretched 
maniac,  from  whose  hands  he  snatched  you, 
had  a  moral  in  the  history  of  his  madness,  that 
applied  itself  to  my  conviction :  but  when  to 
these  I  add  the  very  striking  circumstances  that 
attended  his  meeting  with  his  father,  and  re- 
flect upon  his  uncommon  generosity  in  the  case 
of  Blachford's  will,  and  again  in  that  of  Lady 
Crowbery,  how  can  I  say  he  is  not  deserving 
of  your  affection,  or  any  longer  interpose  be- 
tween him  and  the  happiness  he  seems  destined 
to  enjoy  ? 

Here  Sir  Roger  concluded,  whilst  his  atten- 
tive hearer  still  waited  in  respectful  silence ; 
but  perceiving,  after  a  pause,  that  he  now  expect- 
ed her  reply,  she  turned  upon  him  the  most 
lovely  countenance  in  nature,  and — Oh !  my 
dear  father,  she  said,  think  not  that  I  have  been 
silent  because  I  wanted  gratitude  for  your  good- 
ness, but  because  I  feel  it  to  an  excess  that 
stifles  my  expressions.  I  trust  I  never  could 
act  in  opposition  to  your  will ;  but  I  would  fain 
not  entertain  even  a  wish  in  contradiction  to 
your  judgment :  had  you,  therefore,  interdicted 
my  attachment  to  Henry,  I  must,  and  I  would, 
have  strove  to  have  torn  him  from  my  heart, 
terrible  although  the  struggle  would  have  been  ; 
but  when  I  hear  his  praises  from  your  lips,  and 
receive  your  sanction  to  confirm  me  in  my  choice, 
words  cannot  speak  the  happiness  you  bestow 
upon  me,  and  if  I  did  not  sooner  make  reply,  it 
was  because  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  on  a 
subject  I  could  listen  to  for  ever. 

In  the  meantime  Henry,  thus  ever  present  to 
the  thoughts  of  his  Isabella,  proceeded  briskly 
towards  the  destination  where  his  duty  called 
him.  New  affections  had  been  stirred  within 
his  bosom  by  the  discovery  of  his  parents  ;  but 
hard  fortune,  which  had  already  bereft  him  of 
a  mother,  lost  as  soon  as  known,  and  beloved 
only  to  be  bewailed,  seemed  now  in  the  cruel 
disposition  to  deprive  him  of  his  father  also. 
This  and  the  meditations  on  the  dear  object 
he  had  newly  parted  from,  were  his  companions 
by  the  way,  and  honest  Weevil,  who  followed 
him,  had  full  scope  to  indulge  his  own  imagi- 
nation without  let  or  hinderance,  till  our  hero, 
having  measured  more  than  half  the  way,  found 
himself  at  the  inn,  where  Sir  Roger  proposed  to 
take  up  his  rest.  Here  he  left  Tom  and  his 
horses,  and  having  delivered  to  the  master  of 
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the  house  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  guests  next  day,  he  took  post,  and 
proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition  towards 
Crowbery.  . 

The  day  had  closed  when  Henry  arrived  at 
Susan's  hospitable  door,  and  was  received  by  Wil- 
liams with  a  cheerful  countenance,  that  bespoke 
the  happy  report  he  had  to  make  of  his  patient's 
amendment.    Delapoer  had  quitted  his  sick 
chamber,  and  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  ;  great 
was  his  joy  at  the  sight  of  Henry,  clasping  him 
in  his  arms  and  blessing  his  good  providence, 
that  he  had  survived  to  see  him  once  again :  of 
his  obligations  to  Williams,  who  had  now  for 
the  second  time  rescued  him  from  death,  he 
spoke  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  not  less  grate- 
fully of  honest  Ezekiel  and  the  kind  women, 
whose  tender  care  and  solicitude  had  contribu- 
ted to  restore  him.    He  confessed  the  object  of 
his  journey  had  been  a  sudden  resolution  of 
seeking  Lord  Crowbery,  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  started  by  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  with 
respect  to  his  projected  mausoleum. — And  what, 
added  he,  might  have  been  the  consequence  of 
our  meeting,  had  it  taken  place,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  say ;  certain  it  is,  that  second  thoughts 
and  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  have  placed  that 
project  in  another  light  from  what  it  first  ap- 
peared in  to  me,  when  under  the  impression  of 
a  recent  disappointment :  I  have  now  renoun- 
ced it,  and  think  it  a  lucky  circumstance,  that 
the  wretch  I  came  in  search  of  is  out  of  my  reach, 
and  gone  from  home  to  prepare,  as  it  is  said,  for 
a  second  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Mr  Clay- 
pole,  now  residing  at  the  castle. 

Unfeeling,  shameless  profligate!  exclaimed 
Henry,  with  indignation  and  astonishment ;  will 
he  so  grossly  insult  the  virtuous  memory  of  his 
injured  wife,  as  to  plot  a  second  marriage  before 
she  is  scarce  cold  in  her  coffin  ;  and  with  the 
niece  of  Claypole  would  he  marry  ?  Is  Fanny 
Claypole,  of  all  women  breathing,  to  be  the  Lady 
Crowbery,  that  so  hastily  succeeds  to  my  un- 
happy mother  ?  Be  it  so !  if  he  is  so  rank  of 
soul  as  to  set  decency  at  defiance,  let  him  couple 
with  a  fury,  and  may  his  passion  be  his  plague  ! 
I  know  her  well,  and  if  Providence  for  his  sins 
shall  surrender  him  into  her  hands,  you  and  I, 
my  good  sir,  may  let  our  vengeance  sleep  ;  his 
punishment  is  provided  for,  the  task  is  taken 
out  of  our  hands,  and  the  tyrant  over  others  is 
his  own  executioner. 

The  evening  was  now  in  advance,  and  though 
Delapoer's  spirits  were  greatly  exhilarated  by 
the  arrival  of  his  son,  yet,  in  consideration  of 
his  strength,  the  conversation  was  not  protract- 
ed beyond  the  time  that  Williams  thought  fit 
to  indulge  him  with  ;  and  nothing  more  occur- 
red between  them  worth  recording  in  this  his- 
tory. 


CHAP.  III. 

A  singular  instance  of  a  Journey  performed  by 
our  Hero  and  Heroine,  without  one  Casualty 
by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  Delapoer  had  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber, Susan  May  and  her  mother  presented  them- 
selves to  Henry,  and  were  met  by  him  with  all 
the  warmth  of  former  affection.  The  good  dame, 
as  usual,  was  loquacious  in  her  joy,  and  had 
many  questions  and  inquiries  to  be  resolved : 
Susan  s  sensibility  was  of  a  more  silent  sort,  and 
whilst  she  greeted  him  with  smiles  of  gratitude 
and  love,  the  tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  and  the 
blush  glowed  upon  her  cheek. 

Henry  saw  her  emotion,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood the  cause  of  it.  Making  a  plea,  therefore, 
of  his  impatience  to  see  Ezekiel,  he  cut  short 
the  interview,  observing,  that  the  evening  just 
served  him  to  snatch  a  sight  of  his  friend,  over 
his  concluding  pipe,  before  he  turned  in  to  his 
cockloft.    He  proceeded  to  the  cottage,  and 
opening  the  door  without  ceremony,  discovered 
the  rural  apostle  seated  in  his  chair  of  medita- 
tion, with  his  back  towards  him,  and  too  deep 
in  thought  to  be  roused  by  so  quiet  a  visitor. 
Henry  stopped  and  contemplated  him  for  a  few 
moments,  with  a  placid  delight :  Kind  soul,  he 
said  within  himself,  thy  thoughts  are  occupied 
in  benevolence,  and  thy  communications  are 
with  Heaven  !— Then  going  up  to  him,  and  put- 
ting his  hands  upon  his  shoulders  over  the  back 
of  his  wicker  throne,  called  upon  him  by  name, 
to  wake  from  thought  and  welcome  a  friend. 
Ezekiel  started  at  the  well-known  voice,  sprung 
from  his  chair,  and  threw  himself  upon  Henry's 
neck :  Praised  be  Heaven  !  he  exclaimed,  prai- 
sed be  Heaven  !  I  am  blessed  above  my  hopes 
in  embracing  thee  once  more,  thou  child  of  my 
affection.— He  then  took  two  or  three  strides 
across  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  and  crying 
out;  What  wilt  eat?  what  wilt  drink ?  I  war- 
rant thou  art  fasting,  fresh  from  sea. 

Henry  smiled  at  Ezekiel's  want  of  recollec- 
tion, and  stopping  him  as  he  was  posting  to  the 
store  where  he  kept  his  provisions,  told  him  that 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  all  the  refresh- 
ment he  stood  in  need  of  for  the  present.  The 
good  man  now  became  a  little  more  collected, 
but  still  ran  from  subject  to  subject,  mistaking 
many  things  that  he  might  have  recollected, 
and  repeating  others  Henry  was  already  inform- 
ed of;  such  as  the  death  of  Jemima  Cawdle,  the 
arrival  of  Williams,  the  reports  about  Lord  Crow- 
bery, and  other  anecdotes,  neither  quite  new, nor 
over-interesting  in  his  relation  of  them  ;  yet  our 
hero  had  patience  for  them  all,  and  in  the  end 
was  repaid  for  that  patience,  by  hearing  that 
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the  wretched  Jemima  had,  by  Ezekiel's  assidu- 
ous remonstrances,  been  brought  to  a  due  sense  of 
her  condition,  and  a  better  train  of  thoughts  in 
her  latter  moments :  what  money  she  had  scraped 
together,  she  bequeathed  to  her  husband,  and 
everything  in  which  Zachary  was  interested 
had  been  faithfully  and  discreetly  administered 
by  Daw  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  old  Tom 
Weevil  the  miller. 

Ezekiel's  spirits  were  now  so  thoroughly  awake, 
that  Henry  would  hardly  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  think  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest,  had  he 
not  pretended  that  he  stood  in  want  of  it  him- 
self. He  found  his  friends  at  next  door  expect- 
ing his  return,  and  everything  set  in  order  for 
his  comfort  and  repose,  that  Susan's  hospitable 
care  and  attention  could  provide. 

The  next  morning  brought  Williams  to  his 
bed-side,  with  the  cheering  intelligence,  that  he 
could  now  with  confidence  pronounce  his  pa- 
tient to  be  out  of  danger.  His  apprehensions 
thus  allayed,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  make 
good  his  conditional  engagement  to  Isabella,  for 
which  he  made  the  necessary  preparations.  Af- 
ter devoting  the  whole  forenoon  to  his  father, 
and  declining  his  generous  offers  of  an  imme- 
diate establishment  suitable  to  the  heir  of  an 
ample  fortune,  he  left  him  highly  satisfied  with 
the  errand  he  was  going  upon,  and  much  de- 
lighted with  the  happy  prospect  it  seemed  to 
open  on  his  future  hopes. 

Relieved  from  his  alarms  about  the  friend  he 
left  behind  him,  and  impatient  to  meet  the  be- 
loved objejct  towards  whom  his  course  was  now 
'  directed,  our  hero,  with  a  joyful  heart,  whilst 
the  chaise  whirled  him  rapidly  along,  counted 
every  mile  that  diminished  his  distance  from 
Isabella.   Sir  Roger,  with  the  punctuality  that 
governed  all  his  motions,  had  calculated,  to  a 
minuteness,  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  inn. 
It  was  a  full  hour  before  this  given  time  when 
Henry's  well-fee'd  postilions  drove  their  pant- 
ing horses  to  the  door.  His  first  care  was  to  ex- 
amine if  the  house  was  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  their  expected  guests,  and  it  was  with  sa- 
tisfaction he  saw  that  all  his  instructions  had 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  when  this  was  done, 
and  the  little  derangements  of  his  dress  repair- 
ed, he  found  himself  at  leisure  to  make  the  pro- 
per inquiries  after  Tom  and  his  cavalry.  The 
brave  lad  soon  appeared  upon  the  summons, 
and  gave  a  good  account  of  his  charge ;  he  also 
informed  his  master,  that  part  of  Sir  Roger's 
suite  were  arrived,  and  that  the  coach  was  near 
at  hand  with  all  well  withinside  of  it. 
•  At  length  the  much-wished-for  moment  ar- 
rived that  brought  the  cavalcade  in  view,  and 
Henry,  at  the  coach-door,  received  a  hand  in 
his,  whose  touch  inspired  him  with  delight. 
All  inquiries  made  and  resolved,  Isabella  now, 
with  Henry  seated  beside  her,  all  her  fond  fears 
dismissed,  and  greeted  with  the  smile  of  appro- 
bation from  her  beloved  father,  felt  that  tran- 


scendant  glow  of  soul  which  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  virtuous  love,  and  Heaven's  best  gift 
to  the  thrice-blessed  few  that  merit  it.  No  tra- 
ces of  her  late  disorder  were  any  longer  to  be 
seen  ;  her  animated  countenance  beamed  with 
such  lustrous  beauty,  health,  and  joy,  as  made 
it  dazzling  to  behold.  Henry  gazed  in  speech- 
less rapture  ;  Sir  Roger  himself  sat  in  fixed  con- 
templation, and  the  very  people  who  attended 
upon  the  guests,  seemed  to  make  errands  into 
the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  themselves 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  stranger.  Uncon- 
scious of  her  charms  until  she  saw  them  in  the 
glass  of  Henry's  face,  she  no  sooner  perceived 
the  transport  they  excited,  than  she  dropped 
her  eyes  with  modest  sensibility,  and  was  co- 
vered with  blushes. 

Enraptured  at  the  sight,  Henry  could  no 
longer  command  himself,  though  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Roger. — Pardon  me,  he  cried,  thou 
loveliest  of  women,  for  oppressing  thee  with  my 
admiration  !  and  you,  my  patron  and  protector, 
be  my  advocate  so  far,  as  to  confess  that  her 
beauty  is  irresistible. 

Why,  in  very  truth,  Henry,  said  the  Baron- 
et, if  you  could  look  upon  that  form  without 
rapture,  I  must  think  you  would  not  be  so  wor- 
thy as  you  are  of  an  interest  in  her  heart. 

How  generous  is  that  apology  !  exclaimed  the 
happy  youth  ;— how  flattering  to  my  presump- 
tuous hopes  !  By  Heaven,  I  would  go  to  death 
for  the  father  of  my  Isabella ! 

You  have  done  more  than  that  for  me,  re- 
plied Sir  Roger,  when  you  preserved  my  child. 
She  is,  under  Providence,  your  gift  to  me!  What 
can  I  do  less  than  endow  you  with  that  blessing 
you  so  gallantly  redeemed  ? 

The  gratitude  and  joy  which  Henry  now  felt, 
were  not  to  be  expressed  by  words.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  throw  himself  at  Sir  Roger's  feet. 
A  motion  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  which 
forbade  the  attempt,  and  a  certain  look,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  brought 
him  to  instant  recollection,  yet  he  seized  his 
hand  with  ardour,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
Isabella's  beauteous  and  blushing  countenance, 
in  the  meanwhile,  took  a  deeper  tint;  she,  too, 
like  Henry,  was  silent.  The  good  Baronet  un- 
derstood enough  of  nature  to  interpret  rightly 
for  both  parties,  and  accordingly  took  an  early 
occasion  to  relieve  their  sensations,  by  starting 
some  topic  more  apposite  to  the  place  they  were 
in  ;  but  a  more  effectual  stop  was  soon  put  to 
all  conversation  on  this  subject,  by  the  prepa- 
rations for  supper,  and  the  bustle  those  ma- 
noeuvres never  fail  to  produce  amongst  the  wait- 
ers of  an  inn.  The  joy,  however,  which  our 
hero  now  experienced,  was  too  discoverable  to  be 
overlooked  by  her  who  was  the  cause  of  it.  How 
far  her  own  sensations  accorded  with  it,  was 
only  to  be  guessed  at  by  the  sagacity  of  a  lover, 
for  modest  timidity  kept  in  check  all  emotions 
that  might  lead  to  observation,  and  nature  only 
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shewed  herself  in  a  complacent  smile,  and  now 
and  then  a  tender  glance,  that  escaped,  as  it 
were  involuntarily,  and  by  surprise. 

Sir  Roger,  meanwhile,  was  in  high  good  hu- 
mour with  everybody  and  everything.  Exercise 
had  given  him  appetite,  and  he  had  a  heart  to 
partake  of  the  happiness  he  had  bestowed ;  he 
declared  his  entertainment  to  be  excellent,  chat- 
ted familiarly  with  the  landlord,  praised  his 
house,  and  promised  never  to  pass  it  without  a 
call.  There  is  certainly  something  in  an  inn, 
which,  by  contrast  with  other  scenes,  is  often- 
times found  highly  pleasing.  It  gives  an  ease 
and  relaxation  from  those  domestic  attentions, 
which,  though  they  may  not  be  irksome  in  ge- 
neral, are  sometimes  interruptions  to  occupa- 
tions more  amusing.  It  may  be  presumed  Sir 
Roger  felt  it  at  this  time,  and  we  agree  with  him 
in  the  following  remark— That  the  man  who 
cannot  find  contentment  in  a  decent  English 
inn,  is  a  sour  unpleasant  fellow,  and  a  compa- 
nion no  one  would  wish  to  travel  with. 

Moments,  passed  thus  happily,  pass  quickly, 
and  our  lovers  found  themselves  summoned  to 
their  repose  before  they  were  sensible  of  any 
wish  for  it.  The  next  morning  they  were  early 
stirring,  for  Sir  Roger  proposed  reaching  home 
by  dinner-time,  whilst  Henry,  on  horseback, 
took  a  circuit  by  Crowbery,  under  promise  of 
coming  to  Manstock-house  in  the  evening,  if  he 
found  nothing  to  prevent  him  on  his  visit  to  his 
father.  As  far  as  to  the  point  where  his  road 
branched  off,  he  accompanied  Sir  Roger  and  his 
beloved  mistress,  whose  look  at  parting  told  him 
how  unwelcome  the  moment  was  that  carried 
him  out  of  sight ;  from  this  intimation  he  very 
naturally  inferred,  that  the  interval  of  absence 
was  not  to  be  lengthened  by  his  voluntary  de- 
lay :  no  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  uttered  the 
word,  Farewell !  than,  giving  the  reins  to  his 
horse,  he  put  him  to  a  pace  that  made  quick 
dispatch  with  the  solitary  remainder  of  his  way. 

He  was  welcomed  by  Williams,  on  his  re- 
turn, with  the  same  good  news,  and  had  the 
happiness  to  find  his  father  advancing  fast  in 
his  recovery.  Williams  was  still  sole  manager 
m  office,  though  Zachary  was  arrived.  The 
good  man  was  certainly  not  apt  to  undervalue 
his  own  abilities,  but  in  this  case  he  made  no 
attempt  to  interpose  his  advice  for  any  change 
of  system,  which  probably  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  Delapoer,  from  the  first  authority 
in  England.  As  for  Doctor  Zachary  Cawdle, 
surgeon,  apothecary,  and  man-midwife,  though 
his  name  and  titles  still  glittered  on  the  sky- 
blue  scroll  that  bestrode  the  posterns  of  his  gate, 
yet  had  he  now  touched  the  happy  period  that 
closed  his  medical  career,  and  delivered  him  bo- 
dily over  to  ease,  indolence,  and  the  gout,  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  The  annuity  devised  by 
Lady  Crowbery,  and  Jemima's  bequest,  made 
up  a  comfortable  independency  ;  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  only  of  introducing  his  successor 


into  business  with  a  better  grace,  that  he  kept 
his  name  in  the  firm.  As  to  all  money  ar- 
rangements  for  stock  in  hand,  good-will,  or  any 
other  description  or  particulars,  Delapoer  him- 
self had  so  generously  stood  forward  in  that  es* 
sential  part  of  the  negotiation,  that  nothing  was 
left  to  the  chance  and  uncertainty  of  any  after- 
reckoning  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  our  honest  Doctor, 
we  shall  probably  find  little  other  occasion  to 
call  upon  him,  in  the  farther  progress  of  this 
history,  except  with  our  hearty  good  wishes  for 
health  and  long  life  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  and 
repose  which  his  good  fortune  has  provided  for 
him. 

As  for  Sawney  Kinloch,  he,  by  his  own  choice, 
seceded  from  the  shop,  and  beat  his  retreat  to 
his  beloved  town  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  fortune 
which,  reduced  into  Scotch  pounds,  made  no 
contemptible  display  in  his  own  country;  an 
example,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  very  ex- 
traordinary things  which  close  and  persevering 
economy  can  effect. 


CHAP.  IV. 

When  Marriages  are  making,  'tis  a  Sign  the 
Drama  is  drawing  nigh  to  its  Catastrophe. 

Williams  now  found  himself  in  condition  to 
think  seriously  of  matrimony,  without  the  pain- 
ful sensation  of  considering  himself  as  the  pen- 
sioner of  a  wife.  Susan,  on  her  part,  had  all  due 
partiality  for  him,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  he  was  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  it ;  yet 
the  arrival  of  Henry  was  an  incident  of  some 
importance,  and  the  effects  of  it  had  been  watch- 
ed by  Williams  with  all  that  attention  which 
wary  lovers  are  apt  to  bestow  upon  a  new  co- 
mer, whom  they  suspect  to  be  in  greater  favour 
than  themselves.  Susan's  deportment,  however, 
had  been  such,  that  the  result  of  this  scrutiny 
had  not  been  unfavourable  to  her,  or  discoura- 
ging to  her  admirer.  The  same  smile  was  reser- 
ved for  Williams  when  they  met  in  private; 
and  if  occasionally  a  cloud  was  seen  to  pass  over 
her  brow,  or  a  sigh  to  escape  from  her  bosom, 
the  voice  of  love  soon  restored  her  to  peace  ;  he 
was,  therefore,  firmly  bent  upon  rivetting  the 
nuptial  chain,  yet  a  previous  word  or  two  with 
Henry,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  awful  deed, 
was  anxiously  sought  by  him  ;  and  as  our  he- 
ro's visits  to  his  father  were  daily  repeated,  that 
opportunity  soon  offered  itself,  when  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place : — 

I  have  fully  reflected,  said  Williams,  upon 
our  friend  Susan's  situation  in  life,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  truly  and  without  reserve,  that  my 
feelings  are  entirely  reconciled  to  put  up  with 
the  consequences  of  her  involuntary  connexion 
with  the  father  of  her  child.    If  my  mind  was 
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not  made  up  upon  this  point  to  a  perfect  acqui- 
escence for  all  time  to  come,  I  would  not  do  her, 
as  well  as  myself,  so  base  a  wrong  as  to  engage 
with  her  on  any  terms ;  but,  represented  as  the 
transaction  has  been  to  me,  (and  I  cannot  doubt 
the  truth  of  it,)  she  appears  in  heart  so  innocent, 
that  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
resolving  to  propose  to  her,  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall  find  cause  to  blush  at  the  connexion. 

There  is  no  ground  to  suspect  you  ever  will, 
said  Henry;  you  was  her  first  love,  my  friend, 
and  she,  I  understand,  was  yours  ;  a  thief,  in- 
deed, stole  in,  and  made  some  pillage  of  your 
treasure,  but  you  yourself  had  first  unlocked  the 
chest. 

That's  true,  that's  true,  quoth  Williams,  co- 
louring: I  owe  the  debt  of  honour,  and  will 
pay  it  •  yet  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  suspect  there 
will  be  a  sort  of  blank  in  her  heart  for  a  while 
to  come ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  must  trust  to  her 
good  sense  and  my  own  attentions  to  fill  it  up 
before  long. 

And  how  can  you  doubt  of  either  ?  rejoined 
Henry. 

I  will  not  doubt,  replied  Williams ;  nay,  I 
do  not  doubt,  for  she  has  conducted  herself  hi- 
therto in  a  manner  to  my  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  it  would  be  injustice  to  suppose  she  will  fail 
me  in  future ;  nevertheless,  if  I  am  not  ask- 
ing too  great  a  favour,  and  intruding  on  your 
kindness  and  condescension  farther  than  I 
ought,  I  confess  it  would  be  a  very  singular  gra- 
tification to  me,  to  know  the  state  of  her  mind 
in  these  particulars  from  your  examination  and 
report  of  it. 

To  this  Henry  made  answer,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  Susan's  sincerity,  neither  was 
he  convinced  the  method  he  proposed  of  putting 
it  to  the  test  was  altogether  advisable. — Never- 
theless, added  he,  if  you  are  resolved  to  put  the 
probe  in  my  hand,  and  insist  upon  my  using  it, 
as  it  is  your  profession  to  understand  the  ap- 
plication, so  it  must  be  your  business  to  stand 
to  the  effects  of  it. 

Williams  smiled,  and  replied  he  would  abide 
by  the  consequences. 

These  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth 
when  Susan  entered  the  room,  and  Williams, 
glancing  a  significant  look  at  Henry,  left  them 
together.  A  leading  kind  of  conversation  was 
started  by  Henry,  on  the  subject  of  her  little 
boy  under  his  charge,  which  he  contrived  to 
train  towards  the  point  he  had  in  purpose  to 
discuss. — I  think,  Susan,  he  said,  as  business 
will  gather  upon  your  hands  with  the  growth  of 
your  child,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  look  out  in 
good  time  for  some  honest  and  well-tempered 
man  to  be  your  partner  in  the  task. — Susan 
blushed,  but  at  the  same  time  had  a  certain 
arch  intelligence  in  her  look  whilst  she  smiled 
upon  him,  that  gave  him  to  understand  she 
was  aware  at  whom  his  introduction  pointed. — 
I  see  you  are  beforehand  with  me,  said  Hen* 


ry ;  but  if  I  am  touching  upon  an  unwelcome 
topic,  tell  me  so  with  sincerity,  and  I'll  say  no 
more ;  but  if  I  am  still  as  much  in  your  confi- 
dence as  I  used  to  be,  and  you  are  not  disincli- 
ned to  open  your  mind  to  your  friend,  why 
should  we  not  discuss  this  subject  together  as 
naturally  as  any  other?  and  surely  none  can  be 
more  interesting  and  important. 

Certainly,  replied  Susan,  none  can  be  so  in- 
teresting to  a  person  in  my  circumstances,  nor 
have  I  any  friend  on  earth,  to  whose  opinion  I 
shall  attach  so  much  attention  and  respect  as  to 
ours  :  yet  I  know  not  how,  nor  ought  I,  per- 
aps,  if  I  knew  how,  to  describe  the  sensation  it 
gives  me,  to  find  myself  addressed  by  you  on 
this  subject.  In  every  matter  I  can  lay  my 
heart  before  you  without  scruple  or  reserve,  in 
this  only  I  feel  a  backwardness  and  repugnance, 
which  ought  not  to  be  there,  nor  shall  it  be,  if 
my  utmost  efforts  can  prevent  it ;  therefore,  I 
humbly  pray  you  to  proceed,  and  if  I  misbe- 
have myself  by  any  sudden  weakness  I  am  not 
able  to  control,  let  me  rather  meet  your  pity 
than  incur  your  displeasure  or  contempt. 

Fear  not,  replied  Henry,  that  you  can  possibly 
be  exposed  to  either  one  or  the  other,  nor  suffer 
yourself  to  believe  I  have  any  motives  but  those 
of  the  purest  friendship  for  pressing  this  un- 
welcome explanation  upon  you.  You  and  I, 
Susan,  have  been  in  certain  situations,  for  which 
I  must  remain  your  everlasting  debtor  in  grati- 
tude, and  in  the  course  of  which  the  benevolent 
warmth  and  sensibility  of  your  heart  have  been 
so  far  interested  in  my  favour,  that  I  feel  my- 
self in  such  a  degree  responsible  for  your  happi- 
ness and  secure  establishment  in  life,  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  to  see  you 
settled  and  content,  before  I  can  enjoy  with 
perfect  peace  of  mind  the  happiness  I  myself 
have  so  flattering  a  prospect  of.  You  have  known 
my  friend  Williams  longer  than  I  have,  and  I 
need  not  speak  to  you  of  his  worth ;  as  little 
need  I  say  that  he  loves  you  to  the  length  of 
marrying  you. 

Here  Susan  demanded  if  Williams  had  said 
that  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  or  if 
Henry  had  urged  him  to  it,  in  consequence  of 
anything  that  had  been  talked  of  in  confidence 
between  them. — To  this  Henry  replied,  I  am 
free  to  confess  to  you,  that  all  I  have  to  tell  him 
he  already  knows  ;  but  as  I  have  had  nothing 
to  tell,  except  what  makes  for  your  credit  and 
recommendation,  he  views  your  character  in  its 
best  and  fairest  light:  a  soft  side  perhaps  to- 
wards the  tender  passion  he  may  credit  you  for, 
but  of  me  he  has  no  right  to  be  jealous,  and  for 
himself  he  has  no  reason  either  to  glance  at 
what  has  past,  or  apprehend  for  what  may  be 
to  come.  A  handsome  fellow  at  all  points  as  he 
is,  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  honest- 
hearted  girl  like  you,  whose  very  first  lesson  of 
love  was  of  his  teaching. — Susan  cast  her  eyes 
down,  and  blushed.— Henry  proceeded,  He  is 
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now  established  in  a  profession,  where  his  dili- 
gence and  skill  will  insure  success :  what  can 
you  better  determine  upon  than  to  join  your 
means  with  his,  and  fix  for  life  with  an  amiable 
and  worthy  man,  who  has  a  heart  to  love  you, 
an  understanding  to  advise  you,  and  a  spirit 
that  will  protect  and  uphold  you  under  all 
events  of  life  ?  , 

Thank  you  for  your  good  counsel,  replied 
Susan,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor ;  I 

have  a  great  opinion  of  Mr  Williams,  but  

here  she  paused,— if  you  are  so  condescending  as 
to  be  his  advocate  in  this  matter,  you  will  ad- 
vise him  not  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject  lor 
some  two  or  three  days  to  come. 

I  understand  you,  said  Henry;  and  rightly 
iudging  that  a  longer  pleading  would  not  help 
his  client,  hastened  out  of  the  room. 


CHAP.  V. 

Some  of  the  principal  Characters  in  this  History 
are  winding  up  their  Parts. 

When  our  hero  had  concluded  his  conference 
with  Susan,  he  repaired  to  his  father,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  say  he  found  him- 
self so  well  recovered,  that  he  proposed,  with 
Williams's  permission,  to  accept  Sir  Roger  Man- 
stock's  kind  invitation,  and  pay  him  a  visit  the 
very  next  day.  If  our  reader  has  not  heard  of 
this  invitation,  we  have  his  pardon  to  solicit,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  hospitable  Baronet,  for  our 
neglect  to  record  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
as  he  came  down  from  his  father's  room,  he  was 
met  by  old  Weevil,  who  came  to  return  thanks 
for  his  kindness  to  his  son :  Tom  was  now  re- 


turned home,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  family, 
who  contemplated  his  scars  with  triumph,  and 
heard  his  tale  with  rapture  and  delight.  His 
father  proposed  to  him  to  take  on  with  the  trade 
of  the  mill,  and  Sir  Roger  Manstock  had  offered 
to  put  him  into  a  small  farm  ;  but  Tom  was  a 
lad  of  an  enterprizing  spirit,  and  in  his  short 
cruize  had  contracted  a  passion  for  the  sea.  The 
cut  in  his  skull  had  not  cooled  the  courage  at 
his  heart,  and  a  sea-faring  life  was  so  decidedly 
his  choice,  that  Captain  Cary,  at  the  suit  of 
our  hero,  had  promised  him  employment :  And 
as  we  are  now  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  his 
particular  history  than  we  shall  probably  be 
when  nearer  to  the  conclusion  of  our  general 
one,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  informing 
our  readers  by  anticipation,  that  Thomas  Wee- 
vil, through  Cary's  interest,  obtained  the  lu- 
crative employ  of  purser  to  his  frigate  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  successful  warfare,  earned  enough 
to  provide  a  comfortable  retreat  for  himself  in 
time  of  peace. 

Henry's  conversation  with  the  miller  was  now 
cut  short  by  a  more  consequential  visitor ;  his 


late  antagonist,  Captain  Crowbery,  was  in  the 
parlour,  and  requested  a  few  words  with  him  in 
private.  He  understood  Mr  Delapoer  had  in- 
tended his  noble  relation  the  honour  of  a  visit, 
when  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill;  that  his  lord- 
ship was  now  from  home,  and  in  his  absence  he 
wished  Mr  Delapoer  to  be  informed,  that  it  tne 
business  was  such  as  he  could  execute,  or  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with,  he  should 
gladly  receive  his  commands. 

Henry  made  answer,  that  from  what  he  un- 
derstood of  Mr  Delapoer's  mind  on  the  subject, 
he  had  no  present  wish  of  troubling  Lord  Crow- 
bery or  any  of  the  family  upon  the  business  m 
question ;  it  simply  related  to  a  design  which 
he  had  laid  aside  :  at  all  events,  it  did  not  apply 
to  him,  the  Captain,  and  if  it  should  be  taken 
up  afresh,  he  presumed  Lord  Crowbery  would 
be  at  home  again  in  a  few  days.    To  this  the 
Captain  replied,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  case,  as  he  must  confess  it  was 
not  a  very  honourable  way  he  had  taken  ol  ter- 
minating a  rash  engagement,  ^running  away 
from  it  fit  could  not  be  denied  that  Miss  Clay- 
pole  was  unfairly  treated,  for  matters  had  gone 
great  lengths,  and  now  my  lord  had  taken  leave 
of  her  in  a  very  abrupt  fashion,  by  going  out  of 
England  without  any  warning,  either  to  her  or 
to  her  uncle,  who  accompanied  him  to  town 
upon  the  pretence  of  arranging  matters  lor  the 
marriage:  that  Mr  Claypole  was  now  come 
back,  having  had  a  letter  put  into  his  hand  after 
his  lordship's  departure,  in  which  he  avows  his 
resolution  of  discharging  himself  from  his  en- 
gagements upon  prudential  reasons ;  and  says 
he  has  probably  taken  leave  of  England  for  some 
years  to  come.— I  have  sought  occasion  of  tell- 
ing you  this,  added  he,  because  I  would  fain 
stand  clear  in  your  opinion  as  to  my  part  in  the 
transaction,  which  is  simply  that  of  being  left 
here  in  a  most  unpleasant  predicament ;  the 
nearest  relation  of  a  man,  whose  conduct  I  can- 
not approve,  but  whose  interests  at  the  same 
time  I  must  not  abandon.  My  situation  will,  I 
trust,  apologize  for  this  ;  and  I  protest  to  you, 
upon  my  honour,  I  have  not  been  his  lordship  s 
adviser  in  the  proceeding.    I  should  have  ex- 
pected that  decency  alone  would  have  kept  him 
out  of  an  engagement  so  unseemly  and  precipi- 
tate. Whilst  that  affair  was  carrying  on,  I  was 
banished  from  the  castle,  to  which  I  am  but  just 
recalled,  there  to  be  left  in  trust  of  his  concerns, 
with  the  distressful  aggravation  of  being  made 
witness  to  a  scene  that  beggars  all  description. 
And  now,  having  trespassed  on  your  patience 
with  a  detail  little  interesting  perhaps  to  you,  1 
have  only  to  add,  that  if  Mr  Delapoer  as  your 
friend,  has  anything  to  propose  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  power  to  gratify  him  in,  I  shall  be 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  shewing  my  regard 
to  you,  by  the  attention  I  shall  pay  to  his  com- 

maCapUin  Crowbery,  said  our  hero,  I  am  much 
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beholden  to  you  for  the  kindness  of  this  offer. 
The  candour  with  which  you  mark  a  conduct, 
that  cannot  he  justified  by  any  principle  of  ho- 
nour, leaves  me  nothing  to  add  to  your  com- 
ments on  that  proceeding.    I  am  sorry  for  the 
lady ;  but  as  I  suspect  no  other  passion  but  am- 
bition has  part  in  the  disappointment,  I  hope 
she  will  the  sooner  forget  it.    With  regard  to 
her  uncle,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to 
find  much  pity  for  his  mortification  :  in  the 
meantime,  sir,  I  shall  impart  to  Mr  Delapoer 
the  very  handsome  manner  you  have  expressed 
yourself  in  towards  him,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  be  duly  sensible  of  your  politeness. 

This  said,  Captain  Crowbery  took  his  leave, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  whilst  Henry  was 
sitting  alone  pondering  on  these  events,  to  his 
unspeakable  surprise,  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Fanny  Claypole  herself,  without  any  pre- 
vious ceremony,  hastily  and  wildly  burst  into 
the  room. 

I  was  resolved,  she  cried,  to  see  you  once 
more  for  the  last  time ;  and  if  you  have  any 
pity  in  your  heart  for  an  injured  woman,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  hear  me.  That  monster 
Crowbery,  that  murderer  of  his  wife,  has  assas- 
sinated my  reputation  ;  but  I  have  found  out 
his  hiding-place,  and  I  am  setting  out  this  mo- 
ment in  pursuit  of  him :  villain  as  he  is,  he 
shall  rue  my  vengeance !  After  the  most  sedu- 
cing promises,  the  most  sacred  vows  to  marry 
me,  he  has  fled  from  his  engagements  out  of 
England;  and  before  I  follow  him,  persuaded 
it  will  never  be  my  fate  to  see  you  more,  I  can- 
not go  in  peace  till  I  have  declared  to  you  my 
contrition,  and  implored  your  forgiveness :  Oh  ! 
Henry,  there  is  one  moment  of  my  life  I  must 
never  cease  to  think  upon  without  horror! 
Thank  Heaven,  you  survived  it !  I  was  mad  and 
desperate  to  destroy  you. 

Say  no  more  of  it,  replied  our  hero,  banish  it 
from  your  memory,  as  I  shall  bury  it  in  si- 
lence ;  and  be  assured  I  cordially  forgive  you. 

I  know,  said  she,  you  are  capable  of  every- 
thing that  is  great  and  noble,  and  I  implore  of 
Heaven  to  reward  you  in  the  arms  of  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  your  beloved 
Isabella :  I  only  loved  you ;  she  loves,  approves, 
and  deserves  you. 

I  have  heard,  resumed  he,  how  basely  you 
have  been  treated ;  but  what  else  could  you  ex- 
pect from  such  a  wretch?  So  far  from  allowing 
you  ought  to  regret  his  flight  as  a  misfortune,  it 
appears  to  me  you  should  rejoice  in  it,  as  an 
escape  out  of  the  hands  of  a  villain,  which,  to  a 
lady  in  your  situation,  is  a  most  providential 
rescue. 

Ah!  Henry,  she  replied,  it  is  my  situation 
that  makes  him  a  villain,  and  the  worst  of  vil- 
lains ;  but  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  will  not  be  in- 
jured with  impunity ;  and  when  you  hear  of 
me  again,  you  shall  hear  I  am  revenged.  Eng- 


land I  shall  never  visit  more ;  and  now,  before 
we  part  for  ever,  if  you  are  sincere  in  your  for- 
giveness of  me,  you  will  hear  with  favour  this 
my  last  request.  My  uncle,  poor  deluded  man, 
is  broken-hearted  on  his  own  and  my  account ; 
he  repents  from  his  soul  his  ingratitude  to  Sir 
Roger  Manstock,  and  his  enmity  to  you ;  h^e 
justly  despairs  of  regaining  your  lost  opinions ; 
but  as  he  has  nowhere  to  resort  but  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Manstock,  he  ardently  solicits  your 
good  offices  to  secure  him  such  a  reception  on 
his  return,  as  may  encourage  him  to  resume  his 
functions  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  and  not 
entirely  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  parish- 
ioners.   When  I  am  gone,  his  situation  will  be 
sad  indeed  ;  my  indiscretion,  and  his  own  am- 
bition, have  destroyed  his  peace  ;  your  benevo- 
lence may  preserve  him  from  absolute  despair. 
Have  you  the  magnanimity  to  extend  it  to  him, 
and  return  good  for  ill  ?  I  am  satisfied  you  have. 

I  hope,  replied  Henry,  we  both  are  capable  of 
returning  good  for  ill.    No  one,  who  ever  tas- 
ted that  sweet  transport,  can  regret  the  sacrifice 
of  such  a  direful  passion  as  revenge.    The  vir- 
tue of  forgiveness  is  in  its  own  nature  so  lovely, 
so  congenial  to  man,  that  if  it  had  not  been  pre- 
scribed to  us  as  a  duty,  we  should  have  prac- 
tised it  as  an  indulgence.    When  we  are  in- 
structed to  forgive  our  enemies,  knowing  them 
to  be  such,  it  is  a  precept  that  does  not  take 
away  our  sense  of  injuries,  it  only  abridges  us 
of  the  privilege  of  revenging  them  ;  and  you, 
who  swell  with  rage  against  the  wretch  that  has 
betrayed  you,  who  threaten  to  pursue  him  with 
your  vengeance,  tell  me,  is  it  a  pleasurable  sen- 
sation you  now  nourish  in  your  heart  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  happy  reformation,  were  it  possible, 
to  change  the  tempest  into  a  calm  with  the  word 
of  power  ?  Religion  has  that  power,  mercy  can 
speak  that  word ;  she  can  breathe  peace  into 
your  bosom,  and  purify  the  heart  in  which  she 
dwells,  till  nothing  evil  can  approach  it — mercy 
is  that  virtue,  which  offers  opportunity  to  all  ; 
for  who  is  there  that  has  not  something  to  for- 
give, although  he  may  have  nothing  to  bestow  ? 
It  is  general  as  the  sun ;  no  solitude  can  ex- 
clude its  emanation.    Cast  me  upon  a  desert 
coast,  an  exile  from  society,  where  animated 
nature  does  not  draw  the  breath  of  life,  still  I 
can  find  some  object  to  engage  my  care ;  the 
plant  that  feebly  vegetates  for  want  of  soil,  the 
rill  that  struggles  for  a  clearer  channel,  will 
demand  my  help ;  and  mercy,  like  heaven's  ge- 
neral dew,  shall  fall  upon  the  naked  earth, 
though  not  an  insect  that  has  life  be  present  to 
partake  of  it. 

I  must  not  hear  you  on  this  subject,  cried  the 
relentless  damsel ;  my  nerves  are  braced  to  the 
undertaking ;  my  wrongs  will  not  be  reasoned 
with  ;  my  heart  pants  for  revenge  ;  the  inter- 
cession of  an  angel  could  not  shake  me  from 
my  purpose.   Farewell  for  ever  .'—With  this 
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terrible  denunciation,  she  sprung  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  our  hero  to  pursue  his  fruitless 
meditations  by  himself. 


CHAP.  VI. 

When  the  Judge  is  in  League  with  the  Advocate, 
it  is  easy  to  predict  the  Issue  of  the  Suit. 

The  scene  last  recorded  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  sensibility  of  our  Henry,  that 
when  he  returned  to  Manstock-house  in  the 
evening,  the  effect  was  so  discoverable,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  impart  to  the  inquiring 
Isabella  what  had  caused  it.  When  he  had 
finished  his  recital,  which,  though  not  colour- 
ed to  the  height,  was  sufficiently  horrible  to  ac- 
count for  what  she  had  remarked,  she  produ- 
ced a  letter,  that  day  received  from  the  un- 
happy object  of  their  conversation,  wherein  she 
takes  shame  to  herself  for  her  conduct  towards 
Henry,  and  paints  his  character  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  :  she  speaks  of  Lord  Crowbery 
as  a  wretch  too  base  to  live,  and  takes  a  final 
leave  of  Isabella,  with  the  warmest  wishes  for 
her  happiness ;  recommending,  as  her  last  pe- 
tition, her  repentant  uncle  to  pardon  and  pro- 
tection, and  entreating  her  to  employ  her  gene- 
rous efforts  for  mitigating  the  just  resentment 
of  Sir  Roger. — There  is  justice,  at  least,  said 
Isabella,  in  this  poor  creature's  heart,  though  it 
is  the  slave  of  passion  and  revenge.  Alas !  I  fear 
she  is  desperate  enough  to  execute  any  dread- 
ful act  she  meditates  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  this  poor  deluded  uncle  of  hers,  whom 
she  recommends  to  our  pity  ?  Methinks  it  would 
be  hard  to  refuse  him  that,  now  he  has  seen  his 
error,  and  smarts  for  it  so  severely.  It  cannot 
be  expected  my  father  should  ever  entertain  the 
same  affection  for  him  as  before,  nor  is  it,  per- 
haps, to  be  wished  he  should ;  but  I  think  I 
may  answer  for  it  that  he  will  never  shew  him 
any  marks  of  his  resentment.  I  am  told  he 
came  early  to  the  vicarage  this  morning,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  a  heavy  moment  with  him,  whilst 
he  is  uncertain  what  reception  he  will  meet 
from  this  family,  by  whose  notice  or  neglect  all 
the  parishioners  will  govern  themselves.  Poor 
man  !  he  wants  a  comforter  ;  I  know  the  ten- 
derness of  your  heart,  Henry,  and  I  wish  you 
could  prevail  upon  yourself  to  pay  him  a  cha- 
ritable visit. 

May  all  your  wishes  be  as  readily  anticipa- 
ted !  replied  Henry ;  I  have  done  that  already. 

Have  you  ?  she  exclaimed ;  how  like  your- 
self is  such  benevolence !  I  cannot  tell  you, 
Henry,  what  delight  I  take  in  everything  that 
-  does  you  honour ;  but  what  is  that  but  saying 
every  action  of  your  life  diffuses  pleasure  to 
your  friends  ? 

That  praise  is  more  than  I  deserve,  said  Hen- 


ry ;  for  I  really  sought  my  own  gratification  in 
visiting  Mr  Claypole,  who  is  so  much  an  alter- 
ed man,  that  I  got  rid  of  some  unpleasant  im- 
pressions I  had  received  in  his  disfavour ;  and 
when  a  man  has  the  good  sense  to  see  and  can- 
didly to  confess  his  errors,  so  far  from  being  les- 
sened in  my  opinion,  he  seems  to  me  a  more 
amiable  character  than  before  he  had  commit- 
ted them. 

I  dare  say  I  should  think  as  you  do,  replied 
Isabella,  if  I  did  not  recollect  there  is  one  per- 
son in  the  world  who  has  never  taken  that  me- 
thod to  increase  my  good  opinion  of  him. 

That  only  proves  your  partiality  is  greater 
than  your  memory,  rejoined  Henry,  looking 
tenderly  upon  her ;  but  whilst  my  whole  heart 
is  yours,  and  every  thought  which  it  conceives 
is  inspired  by  the  ambition  of  approving  myself 
to  you,  following  that  impulse,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble I  should  err  ? 

Ah,  flatterer  !  she  replied,  if  my  approbation 
is  your  object,  that  is  long  since  obtained. — In 
saying  this  she  yielded  him  her  hand,  whilst 
her  enraptured  lover,  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
dropt  on  his  knee  at  her  feet. — And  may  I  not, 
he  said,  presume,  upon  that  approbation,  to  so- 
licit the  surrender  of  this  lovely  hand  for  life  ? 
When  will  the  charming  Isabella  deign  to  bless 
her  fond  devoted  supplicant,  whom  she  has  con- 
descended so  to  praise  and  honour  above  all  that 
he  can  merit  ?  Oh  !  when  will  that  soft  heart, 
so  full  of  pity,  yield  to  my  intercession,  and 
consent  to  shorten  my  suspense  ?  How  many 
anxious  days  have  I  to  number  betwixt  hope 
and  happiness  ? 

Days !  she  exclaimed ;  what  are  you  thinking 
of? 

Of  you,  the  first  in  all  my  thoughts,  the  fair- 
est, loveliest  object  in  creation ;  of  myself  next, 
the  wretchedest  of  beings,  if,  after  a  few  weeks, 
I  must  be  doomed  to  bear  the  pangs  of  separa- 
tion from  all  that  is  dear  to  me  in  life. 

And  why  of  separation  ?  she  demanded ;  my 
father,  it  is  true,  will  be  called  up  to  town  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  but  you  will  be  with 
us,  Henry ;  I  am  sure  my  father  does  not  mean 
to  part  with  you  ;  don't  you  perceive  he  is  never 
happy  without  you  ? 

He  is  very  good  to  me,  he  replied ;  but  still 
I  cannot  look  forward  to  that  time  without 
alarm.  London  is  my  terror  :  what  can  I  do 
in  it?  I  have  never  been  in  the  habits  of  a 
London  life,  nor  can  I  accord  to  them.  Adieu 
to  the  soft  shades  of  Manstock,  and  our  delight- 
ful walks  beneath  them  !  Farewell  our  peace- 
ful evenings,  undisturbed  by  noise,  uninter- 
rupted by  intruders  !  No  more  morning  rides, 
amidst  flocks  and  herds  and  cultivated  farms,  to 
visit  the  improvements  of  the  husbandman  and 
the  works  of  the  labourer :  no  peaceful  cotta- 
ger will  be  standing  at  her  door  to  greet  my 
Isabella  with  a  blessing  as  she  passes ;  no  in- 
fant children  clothed  by  her  bounty,  no  aged 
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objects  feeding  on  her  bread  3  all  tranquil  plea- 
sures will  vanish,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  senses 
themselves  change  with  the  scene  that  shifts 
before  them  ;  the  eye  may  lose  its  purity  of 
speculation,  the  ear  its  chaste  abhorrence  of  un- 
meaning folly  or  insidious  flattery ;  and  the 
heart,  surprised  by  novelty  and  sapped  by  dissi- 
pation, may  in  time  be  perverted  from  its  sim- 
plicity; and  these  venerable  towers,  the  seat  of 
hospitality  and  peace,  when  visited  again,  may 
present  nothing  to  the  imagination  but  the 
gloomy  haunts  of  solitude  and  melancholy. 

Heavens  !  what  a  picture,  she  exclaimed  ; 
but  can  these  fearful  predictions  be  realized  ? 
No,  Henry,  I  have  been  trained  to  domestic 
habits,  and  to  them  I  will  adhere.  My  duty 
leads  me  to  attend  upon  my  father,  and  to  that 
alone  I  will  devote  myself :  you  shall  never 
have  to  seek  me  at  public  places  and  assem- 
blies :  we  will  pass  our  evenings  at  home,  and 
hold  to  the  old  fashions  of  Manstock-house,  till 
it  is  our  happy  destiny  to  return  to  it  again, 
and  then  you  shall  witness  if  my  spirits  sink 
upon  the  sight  of  it. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  day  was  come !  rejoin- 
ed Henry,  with  a  sigh;  or  that  my  adorable 
Isabella  would  be  graciously  disposed  to  save 
me  from  those  agonies  that  parting  must  in- 
flict. 

Again  you  talk  of  parting ;  where  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  that  ? 

Because  I  am  a  son,  he  replied ;  and  have  as 
yet  no  nearer,  no  superior  duty,  to  oppose  to  na- 
ture's call  upon  me.  Can  I  desert  my  father  in 
his  declining  state  ?  His  melancholy  station,  as 
you  know,  is  fixed,  and  nothing  can  allure  him 
from  it.  How  then  can  I  acquit  myself  to  con- 
science, and  be  justified  to  him,  unless  my  love- 
ly advocate  will  furnish  me  with  a  plea  to  put 
to  silence  all  opposing  claims  ?  Can  the  most 
generous  of  her  sex  reflect  that  she  has  power 
to  bless  me  with  a  word,  and  will  she  not  pro- 
nounce it  ? 

He  accompanied  this  appeal  with  a  look  so 
touching,  and  action  so  tender,  that  the  fond 
and  unopposing  Isabella  was  disarmed  and  van- 
quished. The  dread  of  separation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  impulse  of  all-powerful  love  on 
the  other,  conspired  to  second  and  enforce  his 
suit.  As  she  meditated  upon  a  reply,  her  co- 
lour came  and  went,  as  alternate  emotions  suc- 
ceeded one  another.  Delicacy  suggested  some 
repelling  thoughts ;  the  recent  death  of  Lady 
Crowbery  opposed  a  strong  impediment  to  hasty 
measures ;  but  then  she  called  to  mind,  two 
months  were  yet  to  pass  before  her  father  would 
be  called  from  home,  and  then  the  same  objec- 
tions of  decorum  would  not  remain  in  the  same 
force.  She  perceived  that  every  hour  improved 
her  lover's  interest  with  Sir  Roger ;  and  in  two 
long  months  there  were  many  hours  to  mature 
that  interest,  till  what  was  Henry's  wish  might 
be  her  father's  also,  and  then  her  precipitation 


would  not  stand  in  need  of  an  excuse :  in  short, 
these  same  intervening  months  were  such  a  re- 
source in  her  reasonings  upon  this  petition,  and 
love  is  so  ingenious  to  avail  himself  of  every  re- 
source against  hesitation  and  delay,  that  she  did 
not  feel  herself  necessitated  to  quash  his  hopes 
by  a  peremptory  refusal ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  smile,  that 
would  have  animated  any  heart  which  had  not 
totally  forborne  to  beat,  and  blushing  with  a 
consciousness  that  she  was  to  speak  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  awakened  all  her  sensibility,  she  said, 
she  hoped  he  was  more  ingenious  than  sincere 
in  stating  an  alternative  to  puzzle  her  poor  wits, 
and  make  a  choice  of  difficulties,  so  artfully  de- 
vised, that  she  could  only  say  he  had  found  that 
one  circumstance  to  alarm  her  with,  more  terri- 
ble on  reflection  than  all  she  had  to  dread  by 
yielding  to  his  importunity. — Oh,  Henry  !  add- 
ed she,  her  sweet  voice  trembling  and  sinking 
into  tones  the  most  tender, — it  is  plain  you  know 
the  power  you  have  upon  my  heart,  when  you 
menace  me  with  a  separation  I  have  not  forti- 
tude to  bear,  and  represent  yourself  in  affliction 
and  distress  of  mind,  which  you  tell  me  is  in 
my  power  to  relieve  you  from  with  a  single 
word,  convinced,  as  you  must  be,  there  is  no  sa- 
crifice I  would  not  make  to  purchase  your  re- 
lease. If  in  this  strait,  therefore,  you  are  re- 
solved to  hem  me  in  by  terrors  on  both  sides,  I 
freely  own  I  have  not  the  heart  to  make  you 
wretched,  and  do  not  want  the  courage  to  resort 
to  that  alternative,  which  takes  the  inquietude 
from  you,  and  fixes  it  on  me  alone. 

Henry  replied  to  this  with  such  respectful, 
but  impressive  tenderness,  and  though  his  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude,  he  tempered  it  with 
such  delicacy,  that  before  their  interesting  con- 
versation was  concluded,  every  objection  Isa- 
bella's timidity  had  opposed  was  removed,  and 
her  fond  heart  became  so  complete  a  convert  to 
the  rhetoric  of  love,  that  when  they  broke  up 
their  conference,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  de- 
cide, could  their  secret  thoughts  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  of  the  two  was  most  impatient 
for  the  happy  moment  that  was  to  unite  them 
for  life. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Occurrences  upon  a  Visit  at  Manstock-house. 

The  next  morning  Henry  rode  over  to  Crow- 
bery, and  found  his  father  preparing  himself 
for  his  visit  to  Sir  Roger  Manstock.  It  was  a 
bold  experiment,  but  his  heart  was  so  much 
bent  upon  the  undertaking,  that  Williams  no 
longer  opposed  it.  At  the  hour  appointed,  Sir 
Roger's  horses  came  over,  and  Delapoer  stepped 
gaily  into  his  chaise,  after  taking  a  most  grate- 
ful leave  of  the  hospitable  women  and  honest 
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Ezekiel,  who  were  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
and  with  many  kind  wishes  attended  him  to  the 
carriage.  The  day  seemed  to  smile  upon  his 
enterprize,  and  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  ve- 
nerable mansion  with  strength  and  spirits  re- 
cruited by  the  freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  gen- 
tle exercise  which  the  vehicle  had  given  him. 
On  the  first  step  before  the  door  the  worthy 
Baronet  received  his  visitor,  and  welcomed  him 
with  that  hospitable  grace  which  was  peculiar- 
ly his  own.  As  he  entered  the  stately  hall, 
through  two  files  of  domestics  ranged  on  each 
side,  he  was  struck  with  a  peculiar  delight,  in 
contemplating  a  scene  that  so  strongly  contrast- 
ed everything  his  eyes  had  of  late  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  carried  his  imagination  back 
through  centuries  past  to  the  times  of  feudal 
state  and  chivalry.  He  seemed  never  weary  of 
praising  and  admiring  everything  he  saw,  nor 
was  Sir  Roger  backward  in  explaining  every 
object  of  his  curiosity ;  he  knew  the  owners  of 
each  shield  and  corslet,  had  the  history  of 
their  battles  by  heart,  could  point  out  their  por- 
traits in  the  picture-gallery,  and  elucidate  every 
banner  and  bearing  of  the  family  coat ;  to  all 
which  Delapoer,  who  was  an  adept  in  heraldry, 
gave  a  willing  and  attentive  ear. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discourse,  when  Sir  Ro- 
ger had  brought  down  his  narrative  so  near  to 
modern  times  as  to  be  just  then  engaged  in  re- 
lating an  anecdote  of  his  great-grandmother, 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  her  beauty,  Dela- 
poer's  attention  was  drawn  off  by  the  entrance 
of  Isabella,  in  whose  person  he  beheld  a  living 
model  of  such  exquisite  perfection,  that  he  could 
not  resist  whispering  to  the  Baronet,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  charms  of  the  ances- 
tor, he  was  persuaded  they  were  outdone  by 
those  of  the  descendant.  Sir  Roger  smiled,  and 
probably  was  not  displeased  with  the  apos- 
trophe, though  he  still  seemed  unwilling  to  give 
up  his  great-grandmother,  murmuring,  in  an 
under  voice,  that  he  could  assure  him  Lady 
Rachel  was  a  famous  woman  in  her  time.  Isa- 
bella's manners  were  of  that  natural  and  enga- 
ging sort,  that  all  the  graces  which  others  gain 
by  study,  she  seemed  to  possess  to  a  superior 
degree  by  the  gift  of  nature  :  how  then  could 
she  fail  to  charm  a  man  of  Delapoer's  sensibi- 
lity, who  at  the  same  time  recognized  in  her  fine 
person  a  family  likeness  of  that  beloved  image 
which  sad  remembrance  had  indelibly  impress- 
ed upon  his  mind  ?  His  figure,  though  in  de- 
cay, had  still  a  grace  and  high-born  elegance 
about  it,  which  neither  lapse  of  years  in  a  de- 
bilitating climate,  nor  the  more  fatal  inroads  of 
corroding  melancholy,  could  so  efface,  but  that 
there  still  remained  the  venerable  ruin  of  a 
noble  form.  His  address,  though  certainly  not 
that  of  the  present  era,  was  not  so  stiffened  by 
oriental  forms  as  to  be  troublesomely  ceremo- 
nious ;  it  had  all  the  gallantry  and  good  breed- 
ing of  the  old  court,  with  some  slight  tints,  per- 


haps, of  its  pedantry  and  precision  ;  this,  in  Sir 
Roger's  eye,  was  the  very  model  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, and  no  instruments  in  unison  ever  har- 
monized more  perfectly  than  the  good  host  and 
his  guest. 

Sir  Roger's  style,  as  we  before  observed,  was, 
in  point  of  open  hospitality,  that  of  the  feudal 
ages,  and  his  return  to  Manstock  brought  a 
great  resort  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  his 
house,  where  the  board  might  literally  be  said 
to  groan  with  plenty  ;  but  the  most  interesting 
spectacle  to  Delapoer  was  that  of  the  domestics 
at  their  dinner,  ranged  at  three  distinct  tables, 
according  to  their  gradations  and  degrees. — This 
is  true  magnificence,  he  cried ;  this  is  a  prince- 
ly manner  of  administering  a  great  estate. — Some 
venerable  personages  at  the  head  of  the  garrison 
particularly  struck  him ;  when  a  grey-headed 
senior,  who  presided  at  the  upper  table,  giving 
a  signal  for  silence,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
lifting  a  can  to  his  lips,  proclaimed  aloud, 
tf  Prosperity  to  the  house  of  Manstock !"  which 
was  repeated  by  all  with  the  like  action,  and  in 
the  like  posture ;  whereupon,  the  libation  being 
finished,  the  whole  company  broke  up,  and  dis- 
persed to  their  several  occupations  and  employs. 

In  the  great  parlour,  where  Sir  Roger  enter- 
tained his  guests,  Delapoer  was  much  amused 
by  the  series  of  family  portraits,  exhibiting  cu- 
rious specimens  of  characters  and  dresses  in  the 
several  fashions  of  their  times ;  whilst  the  Go- 
thic windows  of  painted  glass  reflected  variega- 
ted gleams  of  the  prismatic  colours,  which  play- 
ed upon  the  faces  of  the  company  with  a  sin- 
gular and  whimsical  effect :  Zachary  Cawdle,  in 
particular,  who  was  one  at  the  table,  sat  di- 
rectly in  the  stream  of  so  broad  a  glare  of  crim- 
son light,  that  he  exhibited  a  most  ferocious 
and  resplendent  mask  of  foil,  that  would  not 
have  discredited  the  hue  of  Bacchus  himself  in 
the  gayest  of  his  frolics. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  after  dinner, 
something  was  said  of  Lord  Crowbery  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  sat  next  to  Henry.  He  might  have 
known  it  was  a  topic  not  very  acceptable  or  po- 
lite at  Sir  Roger's  table  ;  and  as  he  seemed  go- 
ing into  an  account  of  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Claypole,  Henry,  in  a  whisper,  reminded  him 
that  there  were  some  present  who  would  be 
thankful  to  him  if  he  would  change  the  subject 
he  was  upon.  The  young  man  was  proud,  ill- 
mannered,  and  irritable  ;  he  took  Henry's  hint 
as  an  affront,  and,  turning  to  him  with  an  in- 
dignant look,  said,  in  a  tone  that  marked  his 
purpose  to  be  heard  by  everybody  round  him, 
I  don't  know  how  I  have  deserved  your  repri- 
mand, sir,  nor  by  what  right  I  am  stopt  in  my 
speech,  when  I  was  neither  addressing  it  to  you, 
nor  about  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Lord  Crow- 
bery, to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  re- 
lated, and  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  high  re- 
gard and  esteem. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  upon  the  angry  gen- 
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tleman  ;  Sir  Roger  was  preparing  to  interpose, 
and  Delapoer  had  drawn  himself  up  into  a  mar- 
tial attitude,  when  our  hero  with  the  most  per- 
fect composure,  not  elevating  his  voice,  nor  re- 
torting the  acrimonious  tone  in  which  he  had 
been  addressed,  replied,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  his  connexion  with  Lord  Crowbery,  but  since 
that  was  the  case,  he  would  compromise  the 
matter  without  any  farther  interruption  to  the 
oompany — For,  if  you,  sir,  added  he,  will  be 
pleased  to  say  nothing  more  as  to  your  opinion 
of  his  lordship,  I  will  be  perfectly  silent  as  to 
mine. 

You  will  do  well,  sir,  replied  Mr  Hardharo, 
(for  that  was  the  name* of  the  speaker,)  to  be 
silent  in  this  and  every  other  company  where 
that  noble  lord  is  named. — Then  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  said,  With  your  leave,  Sir  Roger,  we 
will  adjourn  to  the  ladies. 

Hold,  sir,  cried  Henry,  we  are  both  at  issue 
before  this  good  company,  and  if  either  of  us 
has  received  an  insult,  let  him  that  gave  it  de- 
liver an  apology  ;  if  there  is  here  one  gentle- 
man, that  pronounces  me  in  fault,  I  am  instant- 
ly prepared  to  make  atonement  on  the  spot. 

No,  no,  no  !  was  echoed  by  every  voice ;  and 
one  gentleman  added,  that  he  dare  say  Mr 
Hardham  would  apologize. — If  that  is  your  opi- 
nion, he  replied,  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  for  what  I  am  to  apologize, 
and  next  to  whom,  for  to  this  moment  I  never 
heard  what  name  the  gentleman  chooses  to  be 
addressed  by. 

By  mine,  replied  Delapoer,  by  a  name  which 
he  inherits  as  my  son,  and  by  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  exact  satisfaction  from  any  gentleman 
that  has  the  hardiness  to  insult  him. 

These  words  were  calmly,  though  pointedly 
delivered.  Mr  Hardham  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  addressing  himself  to  Mr  Dela- 
poer, said,  I  am  answered ;  and  from  what  I 
felt  as  a  relation  of  Lord  Crowbery,  can  allow 
for  what  you  must  feel  as  so  much  nearer  allied 
to  this  gentleman.  To  you,  therefore,  as  his 
father,  I  refer  myself  implicitly,  and  whatever 
you  in  your  candour  think  proper  to  dictate, 
that  I  will  repeat. 

Then,  sir,  replied  Delapoer,  I  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  pronounce.  You  have  already  said  enough, 
and  all  I  have  farther  to  wish  for  my  son  is, 
that  he  may  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
being  better  known  to  you. 

Thus,  by  the  timely  application  of  a  few  pa- 
tient words,  an  altercation  was  put  a  stop  to, 
which  threatened  fatal  consequences,  for  Mr 
Hardham  was  a  young  man  of  a  very  forward 
spirit,  and  had  more  than  once  been  engaged  in 
what  are  called  affairs  of  honour :  he  had,  with- 
al, a  full  sense  of  his  own  consequence,  being  a 
man  of  great  property  in  the  county,  son  of  the 


lately  deceased  member,  and  the  very  person 
whom  his  party  meant  to  have  set  up  as  a  can- 
didate, had  not  Sir  Roger  met  the  wishes  of  the 
coalition,  and  prevented  a  contest.  His  petu- 
lance nobody  wondered  at,  for  that  was  habi- 
tual to  him.  How  he  came  to  be  so  right-head- 
ed in  getting  out  of  the  quarrel,  was  matter  of 
welcome  surprise  to  everybody  ;  but  there  was  a 
latent  motive,  which  operated  upon  him  for 
curbing  his  temper  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Ro- 
ger :  and  it  was  not  so  much  the  firm  words  of 
Delapoer,  as  the  fair  eyes  of  Isabella,  that  were 
the  peace-makers  on  this  occasion.  He  had 
watched  her  during  the  entertainment ;  her 
manners  charmed  him,  her  beauty  enchanted 
him ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  looks  at 
times,  that  directed  his  suspicion  towards  the 
person  of  our  hero  ;  and  this,  together  with  a 
report  that  had  reached  his  ears  of  an  attach- 
ment in  that  quarter,  threw  a  spark  of  jealousy 
upon  the  combustibles  of  his  frame,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  explosion  that  so  suddenly  took 
place.  The  event,  however,  shews  that  this 
quarrelsome  gentleman,  like  others  of  the  like 
quality,  had  temper  at  command,  when  it  suited 
him  to  make  use  of  it. 

Few  things  could  have  given  greater  pain  to 
the  hospitable  heart  of  Sir  Roger  Manstock, 
than  to  have  had  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society  disturbed  beneath  the  sacred  protection 
of  his  roof.  The  harmony  that  now  succeeded, 
was  of  course  grateful  to  him  above  all,  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  convince  Mr  Hardham  of 
this  by  repeated  marks  of  the  most  pointed  at- 
tention. After  a  few  cheerful  and  conciliatory 
glasses,  it  was  again  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room.  Here  the  pacified  gentleman  had 
a  fair  opportunity  of  renewing  his  attentions 
to  the  lovely  Isabella,  without  any  interruption 
from  Henry,  now  closetted  with  his  friend  Wil- 
liams, who  had  galloped  over  from  Crowbery,  to 
impart  the  glad  tidings  of  his  approaching  nup- 
tials with  his  fair  betrothed,  who  had  consent- 
ed to  yield  (what  alone  she  had  withheld)  her 
hand  in  marriage  on  the  day  but  one  next  en- 
suing. Henry  was  truly  rejoiced  at  the  news, 
but  put  as  much  gravity  into  his  features  as  the 
felicity  of  the  occasion  would  admit  of ;  all 
which,  Williams,  who  read  his  thoughts,  un- 
derstood without  a  comment.  Mr  Delapoer  was 
likewise  called  into  conference,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  congratulation,  but  to  undergo  cer- 
tain medical  interrogatories,  that  Williams  had 
to  put  to  him  ;  all  which  were  discussed  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  for  nothing 
was  now  wanting  but  gentle  exercise  and  cau- 
tious regimen,  on  the  patient's  part,  to  confirm 
his  recovery,  and  thereby  establish  the  profes- 
sional fame  of  the  bridegroom  elect. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

A  certain  Gentleman  repeats  his  Visit* 

"When  Henry  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
he  found  nobody  there  but  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter :  the  company  were  all  gone,  and  Mr  Hard- 
ham  the  last.  His  attention  to  Isabella  had  been 
so  marked,  that  when,  upon  taking  leave  of  Sir 
Roger,  he  begged  permission  to  wait  on  him  the 
next  morning,  upon  an  affair  of  consequence, 
there  was  little  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  it  had 
respect  to  Isabella.  This  was  conveyed  to  Sir 
Roger  in  a  whisper,  as  he  passed  through  the 
hall  to  his  carriage ;  and  the  Baronet  had  now 
been  imparting  it  to  his  daughter,  with  his  com- 
ments upon  it  to  the  above  effect.  Her  own  ob- 
servations also  coincided  with  the  same  idea, 
and  the  point  was  not  long  in  debate  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  the  answer  to  the  proposal,  if 
it  came ;  for,  independent  of  all  prior  engage- 
ments, Mr  Hardham  had  not  the  happy  faculty 
of  recommending  himself  to  the  good  graces  of 
either  party.  Sir  Roger,  indeed,  acknowledged 
that  his  pretensions  were  unexceptionable  in 

Soint  of  fortune  and  family,  but  he  thought 
im  of  a  proud  imperious  nature ;  and  when 
he  came  to  reflect  upon  his  behaviour  at  table 
towards  Henry,  he  thought  he  could  discover 
other  motives  for  his  acquiescence  than  what 
resulted  from  pure  candour  and  conviction.  Isa- 
bella said,  she  had  never  found  herself  so  em- 
barrassed by  the  attentions  of  any  man  in  her 
life ;  his  whole  address  seemed  artificially  put 
on  to  cover  a  character  and  temper  very  differ- 
ent from  what  he  assumed  ;  but  of  all  the  per- 
secutions she  ever  suffered,  by  being  looked  out 
of  countenance,  none  was  to  be  compared  with 
what  his  eyes  had  the  faculty  of  inflicting, 
when  she  found  them  for  ever  fixed  upon  her. 
In  short,  throwing  all  comparisons  out  of  the 
question,  Mr  Hardham  was  positively,  in  her 
opinion,  the  most  unpleasant  man  she  had  ever 
met  with. 

In  this  period  of  their  discourse  Henry  en- 
tered the  room,  and  related  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Williams.  A  new  subject  was 
now  started,  and  of  a  pleasanter  nature.  Henry 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Williams,  and  as 
his  father  was  now  retired  to  his  chamber  for 
the  night,  he  gave  an  account  of  all  he  had  done 
for  Williams,  and  how  he  had  adjusted  matters 
with  Zachary  on  his  behalf,  by  which  he  had 
set  him  out  clear  in  the  world,  with  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  success  in  his  profession,  and  of  a  hap- 
py connexion  with  the  girl  of  his  heart,  now 
comfortably  established. — Isabella  asked  if  he 
was  fully  apprized  of  Susan's.history  ? — Henry 
assured  her,  he  was  acquainted  with  every  par- 
ticular of  it,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  recon- 
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ciling  himself  to  circumstances  more  imputable 
to  ill  treatment  than  misconduct. — And  was  Su- 
san very  readily  consenting  to  the  match  ?  had 
she  no  scruples  to  overcome?  was  she  wholly 
and  solely  attached  to  Williams  ? 

Henry  smiled,  and,  turning  to  Sir  Roger, 
said,  that  he  appealed  to  the  court  if  these  were 
questions  he  was  bound  to  answer. 

I  can  understand,  replied  the  worthy  magi- 
strate, that  they  are  questions  you  wish  to  evade. 
However,  as  Susan  was  her  own  mistress,  and 
under  no  control,  we  must  suppose  she  had 
good  reasons  for  the  choice  she  has  made ;  and 
I  think  Isabella  herself  will  allow  that  is  a  fair 
conclusion. 

Mr  Hardham  was  mentioned,  and  Henry,  in 
a  kind  of  whisper,  asked  Sir  Roger  if  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  pay  that  gen- 
tleman the  compliment  of  a  visit  the  next  morn- 
ing? 

Sir  Roger  answered,  that  he  should  have 
thought  so,  but  that  Mr  Hardham  had  signified 
his  intention  of  coming  over  to  Man  stock ;  and, 
if  he  conjectured  rightly  of  his  business,  the 
ceremony  of  a  visit  might  very  well  be  dispen- 
sed with.  Henry  took  the  hint,  cast  a  tender 
look  upon  Isabella's  blushing  countenance,  and 
immediately  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation  by 
speaking  of  Mr  Claypole.  He  had  been  with 
him  that  morning,  and  found  him  in  great  af- 
fliction, on  account  of  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  his  niece,  by  which  it  appeared  she  had 
taken  the  desperate  resolution  of  pursuing  her 
base  deceiver  out  of  England,  and  was  then  on 
the  point  of  embarking  in  a  packet  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Is  the  girl  mad,  said  Sir  Roger,  to  run  after 
a  rascal  that  any  other  woman  would  think  her- 
self happy  to  be  rid  of?  What  can  she  propose 
to  gain  by  such  a  crazy  expedition  ? 

Revenge,  cried  Henry,  if  I  am  to  believe  her 
own  professions  ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
frantic  menaces  she  vented  against  him,  when 
she  surprised  me  with  a  visit  at  Susan  May's, 
I  would  not  ensure  his  lordship's  ribs  from  a  sti- 
letto, if  once  he  falls  within  her  reach. 

A  wretched  catastrophe,  truly,  cried  Sir  Ro- 
ger, that  would  be,  but  a  striking  moral  for  ty- 
rants. Mr  Hardham  will  then  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  respected  friend  and  relation,  and 
this  misguided,  this  unhappy  man,  poor  Clay- 
pole,  will  bring  his  politics  to  a  miserable  end  ; 
'tis  ever  thus  with  over-cunning  men. 

But  he  has  thoroughly  repented  of  his  ingra- 
titude, said  Isabella,  and  is  now  a  real  object  for 
your  pity  and  forgiveness. 

He  is  welcome  to  them  both,  rejoined  Sir 
Roger,  and  to  everything  that  I  can  subscribe 
to  his  consolation  and  relief;  but  what  I  can- 
not command,  my  affection  and  esteem,  them  I 
have  not  in  my  power  to  bestow.  When  once 
ingratitude  has  chilled  the  heart  that  glowed 
3  c 
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with  friendship,  who  can  kindle  it  afresh  ?  I 
speak  strongly  and  explicitly  to  you,  my  dear 
children,  upon  this  subject,  because  I  know  that 
both  Henry,  upon  this  occasion,  and  you,  Isa- 
bella, upon  others  as  well  as  this,  have  purpose- 
ly introduced  it  with  a  kind  design  of  reinsta- 
ting Clay  pole  in  my  good  opinion,  by  setting 
forth  his  sufferings  and  contrition.  The  attempt 
does  honour  to  your  hearts — 'tis  amiable  in  the 
extreme,  and  I  rejoice  that  you  are  capable  of 
being  advocates  for  one  that  was  no  advocate  for 
you,  but  artfully  abused  my  confidence,  and 
turned  what  interest  he  had  in  me  (and  that,  I 
own,  was  not  a  little)  insidiously  against  you 
both.  Baffled  in  this  project,  and  disappointed 
of  his  malice,  he  betook  himself  to  a  wretch, 
whose  very  name  is  poison  to  my  ears,  and  there 
began  an  infamous  cabal,  which,  having  ended 
in  miscarriage  and  disgrace,  he  now  repents  of ; 
but  remember,  children,  it  is  repentance  after 
punishment,  and  therefore,  when  I  say  that  I 
forgive  him,  I  have  said  enough.  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  Mr  Claypole. 

To  this  no  answer  was  attempted,  and  pro- 
bably from  this  time,  till  certain  circumstances 
hereafter  recorded  came  to  light,  neither  Henry 
nor  Isabella  felt  in  themselves  any  disposition 
to  revive  the  subject.  Claypole,  in  the  mean- 
time, kept  himseif  retired  from  all  society,  ex- 
cept when  Henry  occasionally  paid  him  a  cha- 
ritable vfsit,  or  Sir  Roger  cheered  him  with  a 
civil  word,  which  every  Sunday  he  took  care  to 
address  to  him  after  divine  service,  in  the  sight 
of  the  congregation. 

The  next  morning  came,  and  Sir  Roger  was 
observed  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  thoughtful 
during  breakfast.  His  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  expectation  of  his  unwelcome  visitor.  When 
he  reflected  upon  what  had  fallen  from  him  at 
table,  where  he  was  interrupted  by  Henry,  he 
called  to  mind  so  many  unpleasant  marks  of  a 
purposed  affront,  sO  much  arrogance  in  his  man- 
ner, and  such  indications  of  a  suppressed  resent- 
ment, even  in  the  very  act  of  atoning  for  his  in- 
sult, that  he  was  not  without  suspicion  that  the 
flame  of  his  temper  would  find  some  other  vent, 
if,  upon  the  presumption  of  his  proposing  for 
Miss  Manstock,  he  was  to  meet  him  with  an  in- 
stant and  abrupt  refusal.  On  this  account,  he 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  how  to  deport  him- 
self in  the  conference,  so  as  neither  to  irritate 
him  against  Henry  as  a  rival,  nor  encourage 
him  to  consider  Isabella  as  a  lady  he  was  war- 
ranted to  pursue  with  his  addresses ;  and  the 
whole  result  of  Sir  Roger's  meditations  amount- 
ed only  to  this,  that  he  had  a  clearer  sight  of 
his  difficulty  than  of  the  way  to  lead  him  out 
of  it.  It  was  therefore  not  a  little  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  before  he  had  gained  any  distinct  per- 
ception of  the  line  he  was  to  follow,  Mr  Hard- 
ham  was  announced,  and,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  a  private  conference. 


Mr  Hardham  prefaced  his  more  material  bu- 
siness by  apologizing  for  words  that  had  escaped 
from  him  yesterday  in  the  heat  of  conversation, 
which,  as  far  as  they  alluded  to  Lord  Crowbery, 
he  feared  might  have  conveyed  an  impression  in 
his  disfavour,  as  seeming  to  imply  that  he  ap- 
proved of  his  lordship's  conduct  in  general, 
when  in  fact  he  only  alluded  to  that  part  of  his 
character  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
the  steady  support  which  he  had  always  given 
to  the  county  interests  of  his  family  ;  that  he 
was  not  then  apprized  of  the  just  reasons  Sir 
Roger  had  to  resent  his  treatment  of  an  amiable 
lady,  unfortunately  lost  to  the  world  •  neither 
was  he  informed  of  the  late  disgraceful  step  he 
had  taken  of  flying  from  engagements,  which, 
though  rashly  made,  could  not  be  honourably 
abandoned.  These  circumstances,  he  confessed, 
had  been  candidly  explained  to  him  that  very 
morning  by  Captain  Crowbery,  and  it  was  but 
fair  to  say,  that  upon  that  statement  he  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  give  up  his  noble  relation  as  in- 
defensible on  both  accounts,  and  this,  he  hoped, 
would  suffice  to  set  him  straight  in  Sir  Roger's 
good  opinion,  if  he  had  unfortunately  endanger- 
ed it  from  anything  he  had  inadvertently  been 
led  to  say  the  day  before. — Here  he  came  to  a 
stop,  and  seemed  to  expect  some  answer  from 
Sir  Roger. 

Sir  Roger  replied,  that  it  was  a  point  with 
him  to  enter  into  no  discussion  of  Lord  Crow- 
bery's  conduct,  especially  with  Lord  Crowbery 's 
relations.  His  niece  was  dead,  and  whatever 
were  her  sufferings  in  this  life,  they  were  now 
at  an  end.  As  to  Miss  Claypole's  case,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it :  it  was  a  st^ry  he  did 
not  wish  to  lend  his  ear  to  ;  in  like  manner,  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  any 
opinions  Mr  Hardham  might  adopt,  in  favour 
or  disfavour  of  the  lord  in  question,  he  hoped 
he  understood  himself  too  well  to  interfere  in 
any  shape  with  them,  much  less  was  he  dis- 
posed to  revive  the  mention  of  a  trifling  alter- 
cation, which  was  so  completely  done  away,  to 
the  honour  of  both  parties,  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

Then,  if  I  may  indulge  the  hope,  he  rejoined, 
that  my  condescension  in  accommodating  my- 
self to  the  gentleman's  vivacity  was  acceptable 
to  Sir  Roger  Manstock,  let  me  presume  to  draw 
one  obvious  conclusion  from  it,  and  take  for 
granted  that  he  understood  the  sacrifice  to  have 
been  what  it  truly  was,  a  mark  of  my  respect  to 
him,  and  an  ambition  so  to  recommend  myself 
to  his  opinion  as  to  ground  some  title  to  his  fa- 
vour and  protection  in  a  suit  which  I  have  now 
to  make,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  the  happi- 
ness of  my  whole  life  depends. 

Mr  Hardham  paused  for  a  reply,  but  none 
being  made,  he  proceeded  to  explain. — I  flatter 
myself  I  need  not  dwell  upon  particulars  so 
much  within  your  knowledge  as  my  family  or 
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fortune.  They  are  such,  I  trust,  as  will  entitle 
me  to  credit,  when  I  assert  that  neither  interest 
nor  ambition  have  any  share  in  the  sincere  and 
pure  attachment  which  I  profess  to  have  for 
your  most  amiable  daughter.  No,  sir,  it  is  by 
the  heart  alone  I  am  attracted  to  Miss  Man- 
stock,  and  as  I  hope  my  character  may  boldly 
face  the  light,  and  never  need  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery, I  hold  it  fair  and  honourable  to  apprize 
you  of  my  wishes,  and  request  your  sanction  to 
the  tender  of  my  most  humble  addresses  to  your 
lovely  daughter. 

Sir  Roger  paused  a  while,  and  then  with  much 
gravity,  and  in  a  deliberate  tone,  said, — Your 
pretensions,  Mr  Hardham,  in  point  of  fortune 
and  family,  are,  as  you  say,  too  well  known  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  explanation.  They  are 
such  as  qualify  you  to  propose  for  any  lady  in 
this  kingdom  ;  and  certainly,  sir,  in  the  attach- 
ment you  profess  for  my  daughter,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  you  guided  by  no  other  motives 
than  those  of  free  choice  and  disinterested  incli- 
nation. When,  therefore,  you  appeal  to  me  that 
I  would  sanction  the  tender  of  your  addresses  to 
Miss  Manstock,  (I  believe  I  use  your  own  ex- 
pression,) I  can  have  but  one  answer  to  make, 
so  long  as  your  reference  is  confined  to  but  one 
point,  and  that  simply  to  demand  a  passport  to 
my  daughter.  No  father,  I  believe,  whatever 
may  be  his  views  for  his  child,  will  refuse  that 
to  Mr  Hardham. 

To  this  he  replied,— If  I  have  explained  no 
farther  to  you  on  this  interesting  subject,  sir,  I 
hope  you  will  consider  it  as  a  very  natural  wish 
on  my  part  to  owe  my  success,  if  I  am  so  blest 
as  to  obtain  it,  wholly  and  solely  to  my  own  in- 
terest in  the  lady's  good  opinion,  who  is  to  con- 
stitute my  happiness ;  and  as  I  cannot  doubt 
but  Miss  Manstock  is  incapable  of  condescend- 
ing to  bestow  her  regards  on  any  man  of  du- 
bious character,  or  just  emerged/rom  meanness 
and  obscurity,  I  trust,  if  I  am  permitted  to  ap- 
proach her,  I  shall  at  least  not  have  to  combat 
with  a  heart  pre-occupied  by  any  rival,  or,  if  by 
any,  not  by  one  that  will  disgrace  her  prefer- 
ence, and  make  me  feel  myself  degraded  by  the 
competition. 

As  you  put  no  question  to  me  in  the  matter, 
replied  the  Baronet,  briefly  and  coldly,  I  am  not 
put  to  any  answer.  You  have  free  access  to 
Miss  Manstock. 

This  brought  the  proud  suitor  to  a  pause  :  he 
perceived  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  carried  his 
language  too  high  ;  and  he  saw  himself  in  the 
necessity  of  qualifying  what  he  had  said  with 
an  apology,  or  throwing  up  the  negotiation  at 
once.— I  am  afraid,  said  he,  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  too  warmly  and  unwarily  ;  but 
I  entreat  Sir  Roger  Manstock  will  be  assured, 
that  I  entertain  a  most  profound  respect  for  his 
person  and  character  ;  and  if  I  spared  to  solicit 
his  good  favour  and  protection  to  my  suit,  it 


was  solely  dictated  by  an  ambftion,  which  I  hope 
will  be  thought  both  natural  and  commendable. 
— Here  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  Sir  Roger— a 
silent  bow  was  all  the  answer  he  obtained.-^I 
perceive,  added  he,  I  am  unfortunate  in  my 
manner,  and  deficient  perhaps  in  something, 
which,  in  the  character  of  a  petitioner,  I  ought 
to  carry  about  with  me  ;  but  I  am  new  in  the 
predicament,  and  having  failed  to  conciliate  the 
father's  favour,  I  will  not  choose  so  unlucky  a 
moment  for  requesting  an  audience  of  the  daugh- 
ter. I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  receive  two  re- 
buffs in  the  same  breath. 

With  these  words  he  quitted  his  seat,  and  Sir 
Roger  rising  at  the  same  moment,  they  took  a 
silent  leave,  and  Mr  Hardham  mounted  his  cur- 
ricle in  waiting,  highly  out  of  humour  with  his 
reception  ;  his  proud  heart  swelling  with  vexa- 
tion to  find  his  self-importance  humbled ;  and 
prepared  to  vent  his  spite  upon  two  unoffending 
horses,  whose  tender  skins  soon  smarted  under 
the  ceaseless  lash  of  their  unfeeling  tyrant. 

Oh  !  what  a  wretch  is  man,  when  pride  and 
self-importance  seize  upon  his  heart !  the  scorn 
of  every  noble  mind,  the  pest  of  all  society,  a 
monster  amongst  men  !  Begone  from  me,  thou 
self-swollen  blockhead,  who  art  at  once  too  fool- 
ish for  my  resentment,  and  too  mischievous  for 
my  pity.  In  some  by-turn  and  crossing  of  my 
walk  in  life,  when  I  chance  upon  thee,  (for  no- 
thing else  but  chance  can  throw  me  in  thy  way,) 
no  sooner  do  I  recognize  thy  staring,  owl-eyed 
visage,  than  I  post  down  a  promise  in  my  ta- 
blets, to  sketch  thy  gloomy  portrait  from  the 
life,  and  hang  thee  up  to  public  mockery  as  sa- 
tire's lawful  prize.  But  when  I  stretch  the  can- 
vass, and  begin  to  daub  it  with  thy  ugliness,  I 
soon  perceive  thou  dost  not  own  a  single  feature 
that  can  furnish  anything  but  loathing  and  dis- 
gust ;  too  dull  to  help  my  fancy  to  a  jest ;  too 
despicable  to  inspire  it  with  a  serious  thought, 
and  too  hardened  to  be  mended  by  correction — 
I  cast  thee  from  my  thoughts,  discovering  thee 
to  be  so  mere  a  caput  mortuum,  that  no  chemis- 
try can  extract  so  much  virtue  out  of  thee  as. 
would  even  serve  to  give  physic  to  a  dog. 


CHAR  IX. 

Why  is  Earth  and  Ashes  proud  ? 

Ma  Hardham,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
own  house,  drove  to  Crowbery  Castle,  to  make 
report  to  his  friend  the  Captain,  and  consult  him 
upon  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Manstock.  The 
advice  he  got  here  was  on  the  whole  very  pru- 
dent, bu  t  he  was  not  just  then  in  the  best  tem- 
per to  receive  it.  Captain  Crowbery,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Henry,  and  ever  since  his  rencontre  with  him* 
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had  taken  all  occasions  of  doing  justice  to  his 
behaviour,  not  only  in  that  affair,  but  in  every 
other  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  share  he  had  in  Cary's  action  with 
the  frigate.  When  Hardham,  therefore,  spoke 
contemptuously  of  him  as  a  rival,  and  seemed  to 
reproach  himself  for  having  stooped  to  any  apo- 
logy, Crowbery  plainly  told  him  that  he  could 
by  no  means  be  a  party  in  any  steps  for  grafting 
a  serious  quarrel  on  a  silly  altercation,  that  had 
been  once  fairly  dismissed ;  for  his  own  part,  he 
had  been  already  flagrantly  in  the  wrong  to- 
wards Henry,  and  had  turned  out  with  him  in 
consequence  of  it ;  it  must  then  be  a  very  strong 
case  indeed  that  would  call  him  out  again,  either 
as  principal  or  second.— And  was  it  not  a  strong 
case,  Hardham  demanded,  when  the  character 
of  Lord  Crowbery  was  glanced  at  in  such  point- 
ed terms,  and  in  a  public  company,  by  a  fellow 
who  had  no  right  to  use  his  name,  in  any  place, 
or  on  any  occasion,  but  with  deference  and  re- 
spect ? 

I  thought,  replied  Crowbery,  that  I  had  open- 
ed enough  to  you  in  our  morning's  conversation 
on  this  subject  to  justify  the  words  that  Henry 
used,  had  they  been  even  stronger  than  you  state 
them.    I  can  now  truly  say,  that  if  you  and  I, 
as  relations  of  that  unhappy  man,  have  any 
ground  left  us  to  stand  upon  in  his  defence,  we 
owe  it  to  the  candour  of  the  very  person  you 
complain  of.    The  melancholy  news  I  received 
this  day,  led  me  to  turn  some  papers  over, 
which,  at  Blachford's  death,  were  honourably 
delivered  up  by  Henry,  that  in  some  hands 
would  have  been  arms  no  mortal  could  have  par- 
ried. If  he  opened  them,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
his  honour  for  keeping  them  secret ;  if  he  re- 
turned them  unexamined,  we  are  indebted  to 
his  delicacy  for  our  possession  of  them.  You 
may  believe  me,  Mr  Hardham,  that  those  pa- 
pers, which  I  have  now  destroyed,  would  have 
brought  to  light  very  dark  dealing,  and  made 
the  title,  that  has  now  by  a  most  dreadful  acci- 
dent devolved  on  me,  a  title  of  disgrace  and 
shame. — Hardham  eagerly  demanded  what  ac- 
cident he  alluded  to  ?— -  The  death  of  Lord 
Crowbery,  he  replied.    His  lordship  had  land- 
ed at  Ostend,  and,  from  the  position  of  the  ar- 
mies, had  been  stopped  there  for  some  days ;  in 
the  meantime,  a  villain  found  means  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  the  streets,  as  he  was  coming  home 
late  at  night  to  his  hotel :  he  was  taken  up  by 
the  patrol,  mortally  stabbed,  and  incapable  of 
giving  any  account  of  what  had  passed.  Every 
means  had  been  taken  by  the  commandant  for 
discovering  the  murderer,  but  hitherto  without 
success  ;  he  had  strong  suspicions  in  his  mind, 
which  pointed  to  a  certain  person,  who  had  close- 
ly followed  him  out  of  England,  but  these  he 
would  not  make  public,  being  determined  to  set 
out  the  next  morning,  and  pursue  his  inquiries 
on  the  spot. 
I  am  shocked,  replied  Hardham,  at  the  ac- 


count ;  and  whilst  I  congratulate  your  lordship 
on  your  accession  to  the  title  of  your  family,  I 
must  deplore  the  catastrophe  that  has  devolved 
it  upon  you  under  circumstances  of  so  melan- 
choly a  cast.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you 
here  in  your  absence,  or  even  by  accompanying 
you  in  your  journey,  I  am  at  your  command. 

Your  offer,  said  the  new  Lord  Crowbery,  is 
most  kind  and  friendly,  and  in  part  I  will  accept 
it,  as  you  may  be  of  most  essential  use  and  ser- 
vice to  me  here,  if  you  will  consent  to  put  my 
mind  at  peace  with  respect  to  a  family,  for  whom 
I  entertain  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem — 
I  mean  the  house  of  Man  stock.  There  is  no- 
thing lies  so  heavy  on  my  heart  as  the  treatment 
they  have  met  with  from  the  unfortunate  de- 
ceased. I  am  the  last  man  living  that  should 
speak  too  harshly  of  Lord  Crowbery,  my  bene- 
factor ;  but  I  have  been  made  a  painful  witness 
to  such  things,  as  make  me  shudder  to  reflect 
upon.  I  hold  it,  therefore,  my  first  duty  to  make 
all  the  atonement  in  my  power  to  that  much-in- 
jured family;  and  in  doing  this,  I  think  I  shall 
approve  myself  a  real  friend  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  suffer  me 
to  appeal  to  you,  and  put  it  to  your  heart,  if  in 
honour  you  have  any  just  cause  of  animosity 
against  that  excellent  young  man,  who,  if  I  am 
well  informed,  is  firmly  engaged  to  the  lady  you 
proposed  for.  Is  he  in  the  fault  of  that,  or  are 
you  warranted  to  affront  and  decry  him,  because 
he  is  approved  of  by  Miss  Manstock,  whom  you 
hardly  knew  by  sight,  and  never  thought  of  be- 
fore yesterday  ? 

I  don't  know  from  authority  that  he  is  enga- 
ged to  Miss  Manstock :  Sir  Roger  did  not  tell 
me  that. 

You  did  not  ask  him,  I  believe,  replied  Lord 
Crowbery ;  but  the  fact  is  easily  ascertained,  if 
you  choose  to  take  the  direct  course  of  applying 
either  to  Sir  Roger,  or  to  the  lady  herself. 

I  confess  to  you,  said  Hardham,  it  would  not 
be  very  pleasing  to  me  to  be  so  informed  by 
either  of  them,  though  I  should  not  be  sorry  to 
come  at  the  truth  by  any  other  channel.  I  am 
not  ambitious  to  be  marked  as  a  rejected  suitor 
to  any  lady,  who  prefers  Mr  Henry  Delapoer. 

Here  a  servant  came  in,  and  announced  the 
gentleman  last  mentioned. 

Shew  him  into  the  saloon,  said  my  lord,  and 
say  I  will  wait  upon  him  immediately. — You 
have  now  an  opportunity,  said  he,  applying  him- 
self to  Mr  Hardham,  of  granting  me  the  favour 
I  have  requested,  if  you  will  condescend  to  re- 
main here  a  few  minutes,  whilst  I  step  out  to 
him,  and  will  allow  me  to  bring  him  when  I  re- 
turn, to  take  you  by  the  hand,  which  I  persuade 
myself  he'll  gladly  do :  you  are  both  men  of  ho- 
nour, and  only  need  to  be  known  to  each  other 
to  be  the  best  of  friends. 

I  know  you  to  be  such,  replied  Hardham  ; 
therefore,  do  by  me  as  you  think  right,  and  I 
will  wait  your  pleasure. 
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Lord  Crowbery  hastened  to  his  visitor. 

Am  I  beforehand  with  my  information,  said 
Henry ;  or  is  it  known  to  you  that  I  am  now  to 
address  you  as  Lord  Crowbery  ? — He  was  in- 
formed of  the  event. — I  should  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  this  visit,  resumed  our  hero,  if  it  was 
not  purely  on  a  case  of  conscience ;  but  I  cannot 
keep  a  circumstance  concealed,  that  may  in  any 
way  affect  the  investigation  of  a  crime  so  horri- 
ble as  murder. 

Here  he  recited  the  conversation  of  Fanny 
Claypole,  when  she  forced  herself  upon  him  ; 
and  concluded  with  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
had  suffered  such  menaces  to  pass  without  taking 
instant  measures  for  preventing  their  effect. 

If  you  have  anything  to  regret  on  that  account, 
said  my  lord,  how  much  more  cause  have  I  to 
reproach  myself,  who  was  so  immediately  in  the 
way  of  her  fury,  and  a  witness  to  the  whole  tor- 
rent of  it !  but  I  considered  it  as  the  impotent 
raving  of  a  disappointed  woman,  and  let  it  pass. 
— He  then  explained  the  measures  he  intended 
to.  pursue,  for  tracing  it,  if  possible,  to  a  disco- 
very, by  resorting  to  the  spot. — But  before  I  de- 
part from  this  place,  added  he,  upon  that  mourn- 
ful business,  there  is  a  matter  of  a  most  press- 
ing nature  on  my  mind,  which  I  earnestly  re- 
quest you  will  so  far  take  charge  of,  as  to  pledge 
me  to  Sir  Roger  Manstock  in  the  most  respect- 
ful terms,  for  every  satisfaction  in  my  power  to 
make,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  funeral  expenses  by  him  defrayed,  but  also 
of  my  entire  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  Lady 
Crowbery,  which  I  suspect  there  was  a  medita- 
tion of  contesting ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
give  orders  that  every  article  personally  apper- 
taining to  that  lady  in  this  house,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  were  permitted  to  be  put  out  of  their 
places,  shall  be  brought  together  and  collected 
for  his  revision  and  Miss  Manstock's,  whom  I 
shall  request  to  make  choice  of  any  such  things 
which  they  may  put  a  value  upon,  as  remem- 
brancers of  one  so  worthily  lamented  and  belo- 
ved ;  and  this  I  desire  you  will  tell  them  I  ten- 
der as  the  only  atonement  in  my  power  to  make, 
on  the  part  of  an  unhappy  man,  who,  if  life  had 
been  spared  to  him,  would,  I  flatter  myself,  have 
seen  his  error,  and  done  what  I  now  do  in  his 
name,  and  in  honour  to  his  memory. 

My  lord,  cried  Henry,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  taking  his  hand,  I  thank  you ;  you  have 
justified  the  high  opinion  I  conceived  of  you, 
and  have  greatly  honoured  me  by  this  commis- 
sion.— Here  he  stopped,  for  his  voice  faltered  ; 
and  glancing  his  eyes  upon  a  picture  of  his  mo- 
ther, over  the  chimney,  which  gave  a  striking 
character  of  her  in  youth  and  beauty,  nature 
forced  her  way,  and  putting  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  he  yielded  to  the  irresistible  emotion, 
and  said  no  more. 

We  will  adjourn  to  the  library,  said  Lord 
Crowbery,  where  a  friend  of  mine  is  waiting, 
who  wishes  to  pay  his  compliments  to  you.  Suf- 


fer me  only  to  ask  you,  before  you  go,  if  you 
think  that  picture  will  be  an  acceptable  present 
to  Miss  Manstock  ;  and  I  name  her  in  prefer- 
ence, because  I  consider  it  in  effect  the  same  as 
giving  it  to  you.  I  persuade  myself,  added  he, 
I  am  not  premature  in  supposing  her  interests 
and  yours  are  one  and  the  same. — To  this  Hen- 
ry made  a  modest  and  grateful  reply,  neither 
affirming  nor  denying  the  assumption  above 
Stated ;  but  said  he  would  report  to  Miss  Man- 
stock  his  most  obliging  offer. — Lord  Crowbery 
then  informed  him  who  the  person  was  that  ex- 
pected him  in  the  library;  and,  after  a  few 
words  introductory  to  their  meeting,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  ushered  him  to  Mr  Hardham, 
addressing  himself  to  each  in  turn,  with  many 
civil  speeches  and  professions  of  esteem,  hoping 
it  might  be  his  good  fortune,  as  common  friend 
to  both,  to  bring  forward  such  an  explanation 
as  might  leave  no  grounds  for  future  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  either.  Mr  Hardham 
said,  he  trusted  the  gentleman  could  not  doubt 
his  readiness  to  do  away  affronts,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly  taken  up  ;  and  he  presumed  it  was 
no  small  proof  of  his  continuing  in  the  same 
disposition,  that  he  had  waited  his  leisure,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  paying  him  his  compliments 
in  Lord  Crowbery's  presence.  Henry,  on  his 
part,  assured  him,  that  he  had  devoted  that 
morning  to  the  honour  of  paying  him  a  visit  at 
his  own  house,  but  had  been  told  he  would  be 
from  home.  He  hoped  Mr  Hardham  had  car- 
ried with  him  no  impressions  from  their  last 
meeting,  that  made  a  second  explanation  neces- 
sary, respecting  anything  which  had  there  oc- 
curred ;  if  it  was  so,  he  was  perfectly  ready  on 
his  part  to  renew  the  assurances  he  had  then 
given  him  of  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  taken  for  terminating  that  trivial 
dispute. 

Here  the  Lord  Crowbery  interposed;  he  hoped 
there  was  no  intention  on  either  side,  of  looking 
back  to  what  was  past;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  looking  forward,  to  prevent  occasion  of  dis- 
putes in  future. — And  this,  he  added,  may  be 
easily  effected  where  two  men  of  honour  meet, 
mutually  disposed  to  deal  candidly  with  each 
other,  should  they  find  themselves  competitors 
in  the  same  pursuit. 

I  do  not  quite  pledge  myself  to  that,  said  Mr 
Hardham  ;  as  I  would  not  choose  to  engage  in 
any  pursuit  where  I  did  not  see  myself  either 
fairly  pitted  against  any  that  might  oppose  me, 
or  well  assured  of  surmounting  competition. 
Much  as  I  respect  Miss  Manstock,  I  have  no 
ambition  to  be  pointed  at  as  her  discarded  suit- 
or ;  and  great  as  my  opinion  may  be  of  Mr  De- 
lapoer's  extraordinary  merits,  I  must  own  I  do 
not  covet  the  honour  of  being  known  as  his  rival 
in  a  struggle  for  that  lady's  favour,  if  he  has  al- 
ready secured  her  affections,  and  been  approved 
of  by  Sir  Roger  as  his  son-in-law. 

And  does  Mr  Hardham  expect,  said  Henry, 
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that  I  should  account  to  him  for  my  proceed- 
ings, having  no  desire  to  make  inquiries  into 
his  ?  Would  it  become  me  to  speak,  out  of  Sir 
Roger  Manstock's  family,  of  what  I  know  or 
believe  to  be  passing  in  it  ?  That  I  will  never 
do  ;  these  lips  shall  never  presumptuously  pro- 
fane the  name  of  Miss  Manstock,  nor  will  I 
suffer  any  others  so  to  do  in  my  hearing  with 
impunity. 

Then  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  

said  Hardham ;  and  was  proceeding,  when  Lord 
Crowbery,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
said,— Stop,  I  conjure  you,  sir,  if  it  be  only  for 
my  sake,  and  let  us  argue  calmly,  or  dismiss  the 
subject.  I  was  the  promoter  of  this  interview, 
and  am  pledged  for  the  issue  of  it.  Could  I 
have  supposed  that  you,  my  friend  and  relation, 
would  have  expressed  yourself  in  a  style  so  lofty 
and  so  irritating,  I  would  as  soon  have  burnt 
this  house  over  my  head,  as  suffered  it  to  have 
been  made  a  scene  of  quarrel  and  contention. 
What  Mr  Delapoer  has  said,  is  not  one  word 
too  much  for  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  it. 
How  else  could  you  expect  a  man  of  honour  to 
reply  to  such  a  speech,  in  which  you  seemed  to 
make  your  own  self-consequence  your  whole 
concern  ?  Methinks,  of  all  men  living,  Mr  Hard- 
ham,  you  should  keep  a  guard  upon  yourself, 
and,  being  so  quick  to  feel  in  your  own  person, 
should  be  cautious  how  you  wound  the  feelings 
of  others.  I  speak  plainly,  sir,  but  I  have  the 
rights  of  hospitality  to  protect ;  and  if  you.  are 
offended  with  me  for  it,  I  must  meet  the  conse- 
quences. 

All  this  while  Hardham  sat  with  a  contemp- 
tuous smile  upon  his  countenance,  affecting  to 
receive  every  reproach  as  a  compliment,  bowing 
with  an  air  of  counterfeited  respect ;  when,  per- 
ceiving that  Lord  Crowbery  had  concluded,  he 
replied,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  lord, 
for  your  extraordinary  politeness,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  convince  you,  that  I  have  not  lost 
one  word  of  your  edifying  lecture,  by  the  early 
opportunity  I  shall  take  of  requesting  you  to 
hear  the  comments  I  have  made  upon  it. 

Lord  Crowbery  with  quickness  replied, — Use 
your  own  pleasure,  sir ;  I  shall  be  at  home  for 
the  day.  When  you  are  ready  with  your  com- 
ments, I  shall  expect  you ;  and,  for  security's 
sake,  you  may  bring  a  prompter  with  you. 


GHAP.  X. 

Pride  meets  its  Punishment,  and  Love  its  Re- 
ward. 

Let  him  go,  said  Lord  Crowbery,  as  Hard- 
ham bounced  out  of  the  room  ;  he  has  the  pride 
of  Lucifer. — Henry  expressed  great  uneasiness 
at  what  had  passed,  and  strongly  contended  that 
the  affair  was  his  own.    This  Lord  Crowbery 


would  not  admit,  nor  did  he  look  to  be  farther 
troubled  with  his  angry  cousin ;  he  had  had 
many  such  sparrings  with  him,  which  had  pass- 
ed off  as  he  supposed  this  would,  for  he  never 
spared  him  when  he  was  in  that  vaunting  style ; 
however,  if  he  should  chance  to  be  just  then  in 
one  of  his  fighting  fits,  (for  his  courage  came 
by  starts,  though  his  petulance  was  constitu- 
tional,) it  would  not,  he  owned,  be  amiss  to  be 
ready  for  him. 

Henry  hoped  he  would  have  no  farther  trou- 
ble with  him,  felt  great  responsibility  for  the 
consequences,  and  would  hold  himself  at  his  call, 
either  in  his  lordship's  house,  or  at  Williams, 
the  surgeon's,  so  long  as  there  was  any  chance 
of  his  services  being  wanted. — I  will  intrude 
upon  you  no  longer  than  for  two  hours  of  your 
time,  he  replied,  within  which,  if  our  angry 
gentleman  does  not  make  his  appearance,  I  shall 
think  no  more  of  him ;  if,  in  that  interval,  you 
can  amuse  yourself  in  this  library,  or  prefer  go- 
ing to  Mr  Williams,  I  will  overhawl  my  artil- 
lery in  the  interim,  and  put  my  hand  to  a  few 
papers,  not  quite  so  convenient  to  be  left  at  the 
issue  of  chance  and  accident. 

This  said,  they  parted,  Henry  taking  his 
course  to  his  friend  Susan's,  where  he  found 
Williams  and  his  betrothed,  this  being  the  eve 
of  their  wedding-day  :  here  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  telling  Williams,  in  a  whisper,  the 
probability  there  was  of  an  affair  taking  place, 
where  his  attendance  would  be  most  acceptable, 
which  he  readily  engaged  for ;  he  then,  with  as 
much  gaiety  as  he  could  assume,  made  his  con- 
gratulations to  Susan  ;  and  whilst  this  discourse 
was  going  on,  as  he  stood  by  the  window,  Sir 
Roger  Manstock's  chaise  was  discovered  coming 
across  the  Green,  and  making  directly  for  the 
house.  It  was  quickly  at  the  door,  when  he 
heard  himself  joyfully  greeted  by  his  beloved 
Isabella,  who  was  seated  at  the  side  of  her  fa- 
ther. They  quitted  the  carriage,  and,  after  a 
most  respectful  welcome  on  the  part  of  Susan, 
Williams  having  modestly  retired,  they  were 
at  their  own  request  left  in  private  with  our 
hero. 

Sir  Roger  opened  the  business,  by  informing 
him  of  Mr  Hardham's  proposal,  and  the  anxie- 
ty thereby  occasioned,  not  only  to  Isabella,  but 
himself,  from  the  known  impetuosity  of  that 
haughty  suitor's  temper,  and  the  dread  he  had 
of  consequences  thence  resulting :  he  would  not 
disguise  from  Henry,  that  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance that  morning,  so  quickly  following 
Hardham's  unsuccessful  visit,  had  so  alarmed 
his  daughter,  that  at  her  desire  he  had  come 
over  thither  with  her,  in  hopes  of  finding  him, 
as  fortunately  they  had  done. — I  let  you  into 
this  secret,  said  he,  smiling,  though  Isabella  is 
here  present,  and  hears  herself  betrayed  by  me, 
because,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  now  an  end 
to  all  reserve  between  us,  and  my  only  wish  is 
to  put  a  final  stop  to  all  solicitations,  by  joining 
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your  hands  without  delay,  and  rendering  my 
soul's  darling  into  your  entire  protection  :  and 
I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  my  dear  children,  in 
each  other,  and  me  in  both  f 

Henry,  who  was  seated  between  them,  took 
the  hand  of  each,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart  in 
speechless  ecstasy.  Isabella,  suffused  with  blushes 
of  the  deepest  dye,  and  not  venturing  to  raise 
her  modest  eyes,  which  sensibility  had  filled 
with  tears,  kept  still  silent,  which  was  not  in- 
terrupted till  Sir  Roger,  resuming  his  discourse, 
and  addressing  himself  to  Henry,  said, — Now,  if 
you  are  questioned  by  that  haughty  interloper, 
tell  him  you  have  my  authority  to  say  that 
Isabella  Manstock  is— (what  shall  I  bid  you 
say  ?)— tell  him  at  once,  and  stop  his  importu- 
nity— she  is  your  wife. — Now  ask  her  if  I've 
said  a  syllable  too  much. 

The  reference  was  obeyed  upon  the  instant ; 
—the  enraptured  lover  was  at  the  feet  of  his 
mistress,  the  unopposing  mistress  was  enfolded 
in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

After  a  proper  portion  of  time  had  been  de- 
voted to  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  our 
hero,  Sir  Roger  began  to  comment  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Lord  Crowbery's  assassination. 
The  deed  was  horrid,  the  suspicions  it  involved 
afflicting,  but  the  removal  of  such  a  worthless 
being  out  of  life  was  providential ;  he  had  seen 
that  unhappy  man,  the  uncle  of  a  desperate 
creature,  stained,  as  he  greatly  feared,  with  the 
blood  of  the- deceased;  he  comforted  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  yet  he  perceived  his  mind  was 
immersed  in  deep  despair  and  melancholy. — 
Whether  he  is  informed,  said  Sir  Roger,  of  any 
circumstances  that  fix  the  guilt  upon  his  niece, 
I  forbore  to  inquire,  but  I  should  fear  he  knows 
more  than  he  thinks  proper  to  reveal.— Henry 
perceived  that  Claypole  had  been  less  commu- 
nicative to  Sir  Roger  than  to  him,  for  he  had 
actually  exhibited  to  him  in  confidence  a  letter 
under  his  niece's  hand,  exulting  in  the  comple- 
tion of  her  revenge,  and  boasting  that  she  had 
found  a  hand  to  punish  perfidy.  A  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  lurking  about  London  for  evil 
purposes,  and  had  been  warned  out  of  England, 
took  his  passage  in  the  same  packet  with  her  to 
Ostend ;  she  sounded  him,  and  found  him  the 
fittest  agent  for  her  desperate  purpose,  being 
deep  in  all  the  massacres  that  had  deluged  Paris 
with  human  blood  :  he  had  made  good  his  es- 
cape, and  was  safe  amongst  his  brother  sans- 
culottes; for  her  part,  she  defied  pursuit ;  she 
had  lodged  herself  where  no  search  could  follow 
her ;  let  her  uncle,  therefore,  set  his  mind  at 
rest,  she  should  never  be  heard  of  more,  and 
bade  him  everlastingly  farewell. 

Time  had  imperceptibly  slipped  away  during 
this  conversation,  and  Sir  Roger  had  just  recol- 
lected to  order  his  chaise,  when  Williams  came 
into  the  room,  and  whispered  Henry  that  Lord 
Crowbery  expected  him  at  the  castle ;  in  spite 
of  .all  his  self-command,  he  changed  colour  at 


the  summons,  and  Isabella  Instantly  caught 
alarm.  Honour  demanded  instant  obedience  to 
the  call,  yet  Henry's  ingenuity  could  hardly 
suggest  an  excuse  sufficient  to  bear  him  out ; 
the  best  apology  he  could  devise  upon  the  sud- 
den, was,  that  Lord  Crowbery  being  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Ostend,  and  understand- 
ing he  had  had  an  interview  with  Fanny  Clay- 
pole  just  before  her  leaving  Crowbery,  had  re* 
quested  him  to  come  to  him  without  delay. 

Tell  me  only,  said  Isabella,  that  you  are  not 
going  to  meet  that  hateful  Hardham,  and  I  shall 
be  at  peace. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Mr  Hardham,  re- 
plied Henry ;  and  I  conjure  you  not  to  think 
about  him. — So  saying,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  bidding  Williams  follow  him  as  fast 
as  he  could,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
place  of  assignation. 

Isabella's  apprehensions  were  by  no  means 
quieted,  for  his  agitated  looks,  and  impatient 
motions,  augured  something  on  his  mind  more 
important  and  more  pressing  than  the  cause  he 
had  assigned.  She  ran  to  Susan  May,  and  ask- 
ed for  Williams.— He  was  gone  with  Henry.— 
This  was  a  circumstance  to  aggravate  her  ter- 
rors :  duels  and  wounds  immediately  occurred  ; 
why  else  should  he  take  a  surgeon  with  him  ? 
Even  Sir  Roger's  equanimity  was  not  proof 
against  this.    At  one  time  he  would  go  to  the 
castle  himself; — this  Isabella  would  not  hear 
of— he  would  send  a  servant  to  spy  what  was 
going  forward — he  would  contrive  a  message  to 
Lord  Crowbery  himself; — he  could  neither  re- 
concile his  mind  to  the  one,  nor  invent  the  other. 
The  chaise  was  at  the  door,  but  Isabella  could 
not  stir  from  the  spot,  her  fears  had  rooted  her  ; 
and  Dame  May,  who  foresaw  there  would  be  a 
demand  upon  her  closet,  was  busied  in  provi- 
ding resources  against  faintings  and  hysterics : 
Susan  strove  to  administer  the  consolation  of 
reason  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  apprehension  of 
Henry's  danger  seize  her  fancy,  than  she  ceased 
to  reason  against  imaginary  fears,  and,  by  sub- 
scribing her  own  to  Isabella's,  aggravated  both. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Zachary  Caw- 
dle  came  into  the  house.  A  new-comer  in  such 
situations,  let  him  come  from  whence  he  will, 
gives  a  spring  to  curiosity,  and  awakens  hope. 

Did  he  know  if  Mr  Hardham  was  at  the 
castle  ? 

He  saw  him  pass  his  door  towards  Lord  Crow- 
bery's notmany  minutes  ago.— It  was  the  sentence 
of  temporary  death  to  Isabella  :  she  fell  back  in 
her  chair,  pale  as  ashes.— Hell  and  confusion  ! 
exclaimed  Zachary,  what  devil  has  bewitched 
my  tongue,  that  it  should  stumble  on  this  mis- 
chief ?— He  then  bestirred  himself  to  retrieve 
the  damage  he  had  done,  and  Dame  May  was 
dispatched  for  the  requisites,  whilst  the  father 
stood  motionless  and  aghast.  Zachary  had  his 
fingers  on  her  pulse :— Courage  !  worthy  sir,  he 
cried ;  the  defection  is  passing  off;  the  pulsa- 
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tion  of  the  artery  is  perceptible ;  we  begin  to 
revive. 

God  be  praised !  exclaimed  the  father,  in  a 
transport — When,  in  the  same  instant,  a  voice 
was  heard  from  without,  calling  aloud  upon 
Doctor  Cawdle ;  and  in  a  few  moments  after, 
Susan,  who  had  run  out  upon  inquiry,  came 
back  with  the  joyful  tidings  that  Henry  was 
perfectly  safe :  Zachary's  assistance  was  wanted 
for  Mr  Hardham,  who  was  shot  by  Lord  Crow- 
bery  in  a  duel. 

Jump  into  my  chaise,  said  Sir  Roger;  and 
bid  them  drive  to  the  wounded  man's  relief  as 
fast  as  they  can  gallop. 

Fair  and  softly,  worthy  sir,  quoth  Zachary  ; 
I  can  neither  jump  nor  gallop  to  his  rescue : 
Williams  is  on  the  spot,  and  is  well  used  to  gun- 
shot wounds ;  he  only  wants  me  as  surgeon's 
mate. — Zachary  now,  with  due  deliberation, 
seated  himself  in  the  chaise,  and  the  messenger, 
having  mounted  behind  it,  gave  directions  where 
to  drive.  Hardham  was  found  on  the  ground, 
and  Williams  had  just  then  succeeded  in  stanch- 
ing the  haemorrhage ;  the  ball  had  entered  a  lit- 
tle above  the  knee,  and  had  lodged  itself  by  a 
slanting  course  up  his  thigh,  as  he  stood  in  a 
crouching  posture  when  he  gave  his  own  fire, 
and  received  that  of  his  opponent  almost  at  the 
same  moment.  He  fell,  and  fainted  on  the 
ground ;  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  ear- 
nest with  Williams  to  be  taken  to  his  own  house, 
but  in  this  he  was  not  indulged :  when  Zachary 
arrived,  they  found  means  to  convey  him  into 
Lord  Crowbery's  house ;  and  Henry  now,  at  the 
earnest  wish  of  his  principal,  took  Zachary's 
seat  in  the  chaise,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
party  at  Susan  May's.  Great  was  their  joy  at 
his  return,  and  every  countenance  (but  chiefly 
that  on  which  his  eyes  were  first  fondly  fixed) 
was  brightened  at  his  presence.  To  them  he  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  rencontre,  in  the 
event  of  which,  the  overweening  pride  and  in- 
solence of  Hardham,  who  was  obstinate  against 
all  accommodation,  was  proportionably  chas- 
tised. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  Drama  closes,  and  the  Curtain  falls* 

Henry  accompanied  the  chaise  to  Manstock- 
house ;  and  to  gratify  Isabella  no  less  than  him- 
self, was  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  by  the  way. 
Hardham,  in  the  meantime,  was  deposited  with 
all  possible  care  in  the  house  of  his  antagonist. 
During  six  days,  Williams,  who  remained  in  the 
closest  attention,  found  no  moment  when  the 
operation  of  extracting  the  ball  could  be  under- 
taken with  safety  to  his  life,  which  remained  in 
so  precarious  a  state,  that  Lord  Crowbery  felt 
himself  obliged  to  postpone  his  intended  expe- 


dition ;  and  sent  his  lawyer,  properly  instruct- 
ed, to  pursue  all  necessary  measures  at  Ostend 
on  his  behalf. 

On  the  seventh  morning,  Williams  success- 
fully extracted  the  ball,  and  symptoms  became 
so  favourable  as  to  flatter  him  with  a  cure. 
Some  time  after  this,  Hardham  was  carried  to  his 
own  house,  and  Lord  Crowbery's  mind  was  re- 
lieved from  its  weight  of  anxious  suspense  :  his 
journey,  however,  was  now  entirely  laid  aside 
from  the  report  of  his  agent,  whose  attempts  to 
trace  the  murderer  had  been  entirely  fruitless : 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  brought  over,  and 
committed  to  the  vault  of  his  ancestors. 

Williams  was  in  such  favour  with  his  patient, 
that  no  other  surgeon  was  permitted  to  approach 
him.  One  important  business  there  was,  in 
which  the  fair  Susan  had  a  share,  that  suffered 
a  postponement  by  his  attendance  upon  Hard- 
ham ;  the  matrimonial  knot  was  not  yet  tied  : 
this,  indeed,  in  the  present  case,  was  simply  the 
delay  of  a  ceremony  ;  and  the  very  first  leisure 
morning  Williams  could  with  a  safe  conscience 
avail  himself  of,  that  ceremony  was  effectually 
erformed;  and  Susan  took  possession  of  that 
onourable  title,  which  her  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct ever  after  maintained,  through  a  series  of 
many  prosperous  and  happy  years. 

In  Manstock-house,  Love  took  his  station  un- 
disturbed by  any  cares  or  interruptions,  save 
only  those  chaste  tremours  which  the  gentle 
breast  of  Isabella  felt,  whilst  Time,  for  ever  on 
the  wing,  was  weaving  the  soft  silken  fetters, 
now  almost  complete  and  ready  for  the  hand  of 
Hymen,  that  artist  who  too  often  makes  but 
blind  and  bungling  work,  coupling  ill-sorted 
pairs  with  coarse  and  clumsy  tools.  Not  such 
our  hero  and  his  fair  betrothed — lovely  in  per- 
son, lovelier  in  their  virtues,  their  soft  and  ten- 
der hearts  melted  into  each  other  with  a  coales- 
cence so  entire,  that  soul  with  soul  never  more 
sweetly  harmonized :  yet  sometimes,  when  the 
ardour  of  his  looks  alarmed  her,  she  would  chide 
him  with  her  blushes;  sometimes  she  would 
turn  away  and  hide  her  face,  or  bid  him  go  from 
her  and  join  the  company  ;  this  had  he  done,  he 
would  have  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  the  order 
totally ;  instead  of  which,  he  had  a  way  of  ma- 
king peace,  that  nature  pointed  out,  which  gain- 
ed him  pardon  by  repeating  the  offence. 

You  are  incurable,  she  would  tell  him  at 
these  times,  and  I  give  you  up ;  another  time, 
I'll  lock  my  door  and  keep  you  out. — The  mi- 
nutes still  rolled  on,  and  yet  the  door  was  not 
locked ;  the  offence  was  still  committed,  and  the 
menace,  though  repeated,  was  never  executed. 
— What  are  you  musing  upon  ?  she  said  one  day, 
as  he  sat  wrapt  in  thought. 

I  am  reducing  days  to  hours,  he  replied,  and 
hours  to  minutes,  that  I  may  calculate  each  frac- 
tion of  the  interval  betwixt  this  and  Monday. 

Add  to  it  another  year,  she  cried,  and  you'll 
be  nearer  to  the  sum.   Don't  talk  of  Monday, 
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Til  not  hear  about  it.— At  that  moment  the  por- 
ter's bell  announced  an  arrival.  Isabella  ran  to 
the  window,  and  descried  Doctor  Sandford  co- 
ming up  to  the  door.— There,  there  !  she  cried, 
you  are  all  together  in  a  plot  against  me :  I'll 
not  go  down  to  Doctor  Sandford ;  much  as  I 
esteem  him,  I'll  not  quit  my  chamber  this  whole 
day— I  know  for  what  he  comes. 

He  comes  to  bless  your  Henry,  by  entitling 
him  to  call  the  loveliest  object  in  creation  his  ; 
he  comes  to  ratify  the  vows  that  I  have  made,  to 
honour,  love,  and  serve  you  with  my  life  ;  and 
what  is  there  so  terrible  in  this,  that  should  dis- 
turb my  Isabella's  gentle  spirits  ?  What  does 
the  ruler  of  my  passions  discern  in  her  devoted 
Henry,  that  she  should  shrink  from  with  af- 
fright ?  Command  me,  task  me  as  you  will,  and 
I'll  obey,  so  you  do  not  forbid  me  to  adore  you 
and  to  doat  upon  you  as  I  do  this  moment,  have 
done  ever,  and  to  life's  latest  period  ever  must. 
Say,  Isabella,  are  these  arms,  thus  pressing,  thus 
encircling  you,  bonds  that  you  wish  to  break, 
,chains  that  you  fain  would  sever  and  cast  from 
you  ?  Question  my  heart,  'tis  yours  ;  ask  if 
there's  mercy  in  it  for  my  Isabella  ;  mark  if  it 
does  not  throb  with  tender  pity  and  compassion 
for  your  virgin  fears  ;  and  witness  if  the  drops 
that  fall  from  it  are  half  so  dear  as  these  which 
your  soft  eyes  distil.  Oh,  my  soul's  treasure  ! 
are  you  not  at  rest  upon  this  faithful  bosom  ? 
Do  you  not  feel  a  conscious  satisfaction  thus  to 
know  yourself  beloved,  protected,  cherished  by 
a  friend,  who  lives  but  on  your  smiles,  nor  has 
a  sense  of  earthly  happiness,  but  what  the  con- 
templation of  your  charms  bestows  upon  him  ? 

Oh  !  Henry,  she  replied,  and  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  I  render  you  my  heart,  and  all  that  it 
contains  ;  even  my  terrors  are  fled  from  me,  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  all- subduing  love  : 
your  words,  your  looks,  bespeak  such  mild  con- 
sideration for  your  poor  trembling  Isabella,  and 
I  well  know  there  is  such  mercy  in  your  manly 
nature,  that  I  am  yours  this  day,  this  hour,  this 
instant,  and  for  ever. — Silence  ensued ;  what  else 
their  thoughts  supplied,  love  found  expressions 
for,  more  eloquent  than  words :  the  minutes  were 
not  few  ;  but,  rated  to  their  value,  they  had  out- 
weighed years  of  common  price. 

Isabella  now  was  not  averse  to  welcome  her 
late  dreaded  visitor,  the  worthy  Doctor  Sandford ; 
severed  from  the  arms  of  her  enraptured  Henry, 
with  love  in  every  glance,  and  grace  in  every 
motion,  she  came  forth  in  beauty's  richest  bloom, 
a  form  to  charm  all  eyes,  and  captivate  all 
hearts. 

Everybody  was  occupied  in  preparations  for 
the  approaching  journey  :  great  as  was  the  sa- 
crifice Sir  Roger  made  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ty, when  he  took  upon  himself  the  painful  duty 
of  attending  Parliament,  there  were  some  cir- 
cumstances that  qualified  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity at  the  present  moment,  as  he  had  affairs 
of  great  consequence  on  his  hands  with  respect 
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to  Isabella's  marriage,  which  could  only  be  ad- 
justed in  London.  Mr  Delapoer,  the  father  of 
our  hero,  had  also  business  not  less  important, 
and  agreed  to  accompany  him ;  and  a  house  large 
enough  to  receive  the  whole  party,  and  perfect- 
ly commodious,  had  fortunately  been  secured  for 
Sir  Roger,  and  was  already  well  aired,  and  oc- 
cupied by  part  of  his  household,  sent  before  him 
for  that  purpose.  His  plan  was  to  have  the  wed- 
ding on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  and  as 
private  as  possible.  The  Reverend  Mr  Clay- 
pole,  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  was  gone  to  Bath, 
and  Dr  Sandford  had  been  invited  from  Hagley 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  to  take  their  departure  together,  and 
reach  town  that  evening ;  Sir  Roger,  Delapoer, 
and  Sandford,  were  to  follow  in  the  family 
coach  by  easy  stages,  and  sleep  by  the  way. 

On  the  morning  before  these  events  were  to 
take  place,  Henry  rode  over  to  Crowbery,  and 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  ; 
he  had  also  a  parting  conversation  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Williams  and  the  good  dame ;  to  Ezekiel 
he  devoted  a  full  hour,  which  the  good  man 
filled  up,  after  his  manner,  with  admonitory 
lessons  for  his  conduct  in  the  metropolis,  that 
sink,  as  he  pronounced  it,  of  infamy  and  cor- 
ruption. Ejaculations,  prayers,  and  blessings  in 
abundance  he  cordially  superadded ;  and  at  last 
let  him  depart  with  this  exhortation — That  if 
affluence  and  prosperity  should  await  him,  he 
would  never  forget  that  he  had  felt  the  sorrows 
of  poverty  and  distress ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
disappointments  and  misfortunes  (which  Heaven 
avert !)  should  prove  to  be  his  lot,  then  let  him 
take  religion  to  his  aid,  and  place  his  whole  re- 
liance on  that  all-gracious  Master,  who  never 
fails  his  servants  in  affliction,  when  they  pious- 
ly resort  to  him. 

The  awful  morning  arrived,  and  Isabella, 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  fresh  as  the  dew  of 
Heaven,  rose  with  the  dawn  ;  and  having  attired 
herself  with  a  simplicity  pure  as  her  thoughts, 
and  elegant  as  her  manners,  came  forth  from 
her  chamber,  and  presented  herself  to  the  eyes 
of  her  expecting  lover :  he  led  her  down  the 
stairs  to  the  room  where  her  friends  were  as- 
sembled, and  the  Reverend  Dr  Sandford  was  in 
readiness  to  perform  the  solemn  office,  and  pro- 
nounce the  nuptial  benediction ;  which  service 
being  closed,  turning  to  her  father,  whilst  Henry 
yet  held  her  trembling  hand,  she  dropt  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet,  and  jointly  with  her  husband, 
in  the  like  reverential  attitude,  received  his  fa- 
therly blessing,  accompanied  with  tears  of  joy- 
ful sensibility  and  tender  embraces :  the  same 
suit  was  preferred  to  the  father  of  Henry,  and 
the  same  affectionate  return  was  made  to  it  by 
that  amiable  person,  in  a  style  peculiarly  im- 
pressive and  affecting.  A  few  old  and  faithful 
domestics  were  admitted :  and  honest  Zachary 
Cawdle,  by  claim  derived  from  long  attachment, 
and  services  as  old  in  date  as  the  first  breath 
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that  Henry  drew,  was  present  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  now,  in  his  ardent  manner,  joy  boiling  over 
at  his  eyes,  pronounced  them  to  be  indisputably 
the  most  lovely  couple  that  ever  plighted  their 
faith  to  each  other. — And,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  added  he,  upon  their  laudable  endea- 
vours, I  predict  they  will  give  being  to  others 
as  beautiful  as  themselves. 

They  now  sat  down  to  a  hasty  breakfast,  which 
being  dispatched,  Sir  Roger  again  embraced  his 
daughter,  and  then  resigning  her  hand  to  its 
happy  possessor,  attended  them  to  the  door, 
where  their  chaise  with  post-horses  was  in  wait- 
ing, which  whirled  them  in  their  rapid  course 
to  London,  where  they  arrived,  with  happy 
omens,  as  the  evening  closed,  and  found  all 
things  ready  for  their  reception. 

The  following  day,  the  worthy  Baronet, 
punctual  to  his  appointed  hour,  arrived  with  his 
friends,  Mr  Delapoer  and  Dr  Sandford,  the 
latter  of  whom  took  up  his  abode  with  a  rela- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Sir  Roger 
was  well  pleased  with  the  airy  situation  of  his 
house,  and  still  more  delighted  with  the  unre- 
mitted attention  of  his  son  and  daughter,  who 
devoted  to  him  and  Delapoer  all  those  hours 
which  some  bestow  on  frivolous  amusements, 
some  on  less  innocent  occupations.  In  the  course 
of  their  residence  here,  everything  that  the  sage 
provision  of  the  law  could  do  for  them  and  their 
posterity  was  completed ;  and,  at  Sir  Roger's 
suit,  our  hero  had  a  grant,  by  royal  licence,  to 
take  the  name  and  bear  the  arms  of  Manstock, 
thus  becoming  the  adopted  representative  of 
that  ancient  and  opulent  house. 

When  the  session  was  closed,  and  they  return- 
ed to  the  family  seat  at  Manstock,  the  festivi- 
ties they  had  fled  from  were  celebrated  with  be- 


coming splendour,  and  the  hospitable  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  their  neighbours,  both  rich 
and  poor.  Heaven  blessed  their  days  with  pros- 
perity, and  crowned  their  wishes  with  a  beau- 
teous offspring.  Faithful  to  Ezekiel's  charge, 
Henry  never  forgot  the  lessons  of  adversity,  nor 
those  faithful  friends  whom  his  adversity  had 
tried  and  approved.  To  Zachary,  to  the  house 
of  Williams,  and  to  Ezekiel,  in  his  humble  cot- 
tage, he  was  ever  the  same  grateful,  cordial,  and 
unaltered  friend.  The  charge  of  young  Blach- 
ford's  affairs  he  devolved  upon  Ezekiel,  with  a 
proper  allowance,  but  still  under  his  own  super- 
intendance  ;  Lord  Crowbery  also  put  the  good 
apostle  into  certain  offices  of  trust,  which  brought 
him  some  profit,  and,  what  was  more  grateful 
to  his  spirit,  a  situation  of  some  respectability 
amongst  his  neighbours.  Williams  throve  in 
his  profession,  and  Susan  was  not  wanting  to 
provide  him  with  those  that  served  to  keep°his 
house  aside  and  his  industry  alert. 

Delapoer  retired  to  his  mansion  near  Hagley, 
where  he  had  every  year  the  pleasure  of  embra- 
cing his  children,  when  they  visited  their  ma- 
ternal mansion  and  property  in  those  parts. 

If  perfect  happiness  was  ever  dealt  to  mortals, 
it  was  surely  the  peculiar  lot  of  Henry  and  Isa- 
bella. Domestic  harmony  that  knew  no  inter- 
ruption, hearts  fondly  united,  and  tempers  hap- 
pily matched,  the  good- will  of  all  who  knew 
them,  the  abundant  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the 
grateful  blessings  of  the  poor,  compounded  their 
enjoyments.  Meanwhile  the  beauteous  form  of 
Isabella  never  yielded  up  one  fleeting  charm  to 
the  wide-wasting  hand  of  Time,  but  Heaven 
restored  the  loss  by  adding  every  hour  fresh 
beauties  to  her  mind. 
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